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BROWNSON",  Obbstss  Afottsttts,  LL.  D.,  an  ments  eflScient  in  society,  and  give  to  faith,  love, 
American   author,    bom  at  Stockbridge,  Y t,  and  nnion  the  supremacy  over  disbelief^  nncer- 
Sept  16,  1808.      His  early  life,  passed  chiefly  tainty,  and  individualism.    In  1886  he  organiz- 
\rith  old  people  in  a  lonely  locality,  was  without  ed,  in  Boston,  the  "  society  for  Christian  union 
the  sports  and  charms  which  usually  belong  to  and  progress,''  of  which  he  retained  the  pastor- 
childhood.     He  was  taught  the  assembly's  cate-  ate  till  he  ceased  preaching,  in  1843.    Immedi- 
chism,   the    apostles'    creed,  and   the   Lord's  ately  after  removing  to  Boston,  he  published 
prayer ;  and,  with  a  fondness  for  reading,  had  his  "  New  Views  of  Christianity,  Society,  and 
for  books  almost  nothing  but  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church,"  remarkable  for  its  protest  against 
a  few  religiocis  treatises.     Hence  his  thoughts  Protestantism ;  and  in  which,  by  speci^ations 
took  a  deeply  reli^ous  turn;  and  at  9  years  akin  to  those  of  Benjamin  Constant  and  the  St 
of  age,  having  heen  permitted  to  witness  a  gen-  Simonians,  he  looked  to  the  immediate  fature 
end  military  muster,  and  being  asked  what  he  for  a  tran^ormation  of  reli^ous  and  social  ideas 
had  seen  to  interest  him,  his  answer  was,  that  and  institutions.    In  1888  he  established  tiie 
be  had  seen  two  old  men  talking  on  religion.    In  '^  Boston  Quarterly  Review,"  of  which  he  was 
fact,  he  had  forgotten  the  soldiers  to  listen  to  a  proprietor,  and  almost  sole  writer,  during  the  5 
debate  on  election  and  free-will,  in  which  he  years  of  its  separate  existence,  and  to  whidi  he 
himself  took  part.    One  of  his  earliest  nspira-  contributed  largely  during  the  first  year  after 
tioDs  was  to  heoome  a  clergyman.    In  his  19th  it  was  merged  in  the  *^  Democratic  Review," 
Tear,  be  loined  the  Presbyterian  ohurch  at  of  New  York.    It  was  designed  not  to  support 
BaDston,  N.  T.,  where  he  was  attending  an  acade-  any  definite  doctrine,  but  to  awaken  thougnt  on 
my,  but  soon  meeting  with  men  of  various  re-  great  subjects,  with  reference  to  speedy  and 
ligioaB  opinions,  he  changed  his  views  after  much  radical  changes.     To  this   end  also  he  pub- 
ar^gnmentalion  and  a  period  of  perplexity,  and  Hshed,    in   1840,    "^  Charles  Elwood,  or   the 
became,  in  1825,  a   Universalist  minister.    He  Infidel   Converted,  "   a   philosophico-reliffious 
preadied  in  different  villages  of  Vermont  and  treatise,  in  the  form  of  a  novel.    This  book 
New  York,  and  wrote  fbrand  edited  various  re-  has   passed  through  several  editions  in   £ng- 
lig!oos  periodicals,  disseminatiDg  a  oonf used  med-  land,    but    as    the    author   soon    aiterwani 
ley  of  bold  thoughts.    His  ecclesiastical  position  changed  his  views  on  the  subjects  treated  in  it^ 
had  grown  into  dis&vor  with  him,  when,  mak-  he  declined  to  have  more  than  one  edition  issu- 
ing acquaintance  with  Robert«,Owen,  he  was  ed  in  this  country.    In  his  sermons,  essays,  and 
fascinated  by  schemes  of  social  reform ;  and  in  books,  he  had  pushed  abstract  principles  to 
ld2d  he  was  prominent  in  the  formation  of  the  speculative  results,  and,  as  he  afterward  said, 
working-men's  party  in  New  York,  the  design  had  accepted  and  vindicated  nearly  every  error 
of  whidi  was  to  relieve  the  poorer  and  more  into  which  the  human  rac^  has  ever  fdlen. 
numerous  daases  by  political  organization.    Of  Having  gone  in  one  direction  about  as  far  as  was 
the  eSwdveness  of  this  movement  he  presently  possible,  and  meeting  with  little  either  of  sym- 
despaiied,  when  the  writings  of  Dr.  Channing  pathy  or  success,  he  began  to  suspect  that  man 
drew  lu3  attention  to  the  Unitarians,  and  in  was  not  made  for  a  church- builder,  but  that  God 
1S32  he  became  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  congrega-  himself  had  founded^a  church  centuries  nnce, 
cioo.     He  BOW  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  fully  adapted  to  the  nature  and  destiny  of  hu- 
raanr  cultivated  persons ;  was  introduced  to  man  beings.    This  reactionary  tendency  in  his 
the  French  and  German  literatures ;  and  began  thoughts  was  encouraged  by  a  course  of  reaaon- 
tbe  methodical  stnd^  of  philosophy  and  theol-  ing ;  and  the  ultra  iconoclast  in  institutions,  and 
ogj.    His  chief  advisers  were  the  works  of  the  ''  chartered  libertine"  in  doctrine,  began  to  look 
Fmch  philoaophen,  and  the  most  important  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  as  the  organiza- 
result  of  bis  study  was  a  conviction  of  the  ne-  tion  which  he  had  vainly  endeavored  to  con- 
ceaaity  of  a  new  religious  organization  of  man-  struct  for  the  redemption  of  humanity.    With 
kind,  which  ahoold  render  the  religious  senti-  his  entrance  into  the  Boman  communion,  in 
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1844,  the  romanco  of  his  intellectual  career  was   incorporated  in   1815,  and  contidne<l  in 

terminates,   and  ho  has  since   been  laboring  1853  about  4,500  inhabitants,  who  are  exten- 

strenuously  for  the  doctrines  of  that  church,  sively  engaged  in  various  maDofactures,  and  io 

llis  course  as  a  metaphysical  thinker  runs  par-  steamboat  building. 

allel  with  his  ecclesiastical  career.     At  one  BROWNSVILLE,  formerly  Fort  Brown,  a 

time  a  sensationalist,  he  passed  to  the  senti-  post  town,  capital  of  Cameron  co.,  Tcxik,  on 

mental  or  intuitional  philosophy,  and  was  one  th6  lefl  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Mata< 

of  the  earliest  admirers  of  Cousin  in  this  coun-  moras,  and  about  40  miles  from  tlie  gulf  of  ilcx- 

try.     Two    articles   which  ho    published  on  ico.    It  is  easily  accessible  by  stcamboatA,  and 

eclecticism  in  the  '*  Christian  Examiner,**  in  its  advantageous  situation  and  trade  with  Mex- 

1837,  wore  noticed  and  applauded  by  Cousin  in  ioo  hare  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  prosperous 

the  preface  to  the  8d  edition  of  his  Fragments  and  populous  towns  of  the  state.    The  value  ol 

Phuo9ophiqu€$,     After  devoting  more  attcn-  its  imports  in  1853  was  estimated  at  $5,000,000. 

tiun  to  philosophy,  ho  embraced  rationalism.  It  contains  a  custom-house,  2  new8pa[>€r  offices 

A  later  persuasion  of  the  necessity  of  what  may  and  3  churches ;  pop.  in  1854,  about  5,000. — At 

be  callea  the  traditionid  element,  made  him  a  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  in 

Catholic  in  religion,  and  produced  in  his  philoso-  1846,  the  U.  S.  troops  under  Gen.  Taylor  ooru- 

Ehy  a  union  of  the  two  systems  of  traditional-  pied  this  place,  threw  up  a  strong  work,  and, 

an  and  rationalisxn,  which  is  eubstantiallv  his  leaving  in  it  a  small  garrison,  marched  to  th« 

present  doctrine.    The  method  which  he  aaopts  relief  of  Point  Isabel,  on  the  coast,  where  thvix 

in  his  system  is  the  distinction  between  intuition  supplies  were  threatened.    In  the  mean  time 

f  direct  perception)  and  reflection  (indirect  or  re-  the  Mexicans,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  Mat^i- 

flex  knowledge).    The  mind  is  unoonciously  in-  moras,  erected  batteries,  and  on  May  4  cum- 

tnitive;  it  does  not,  in  intuition,  know  that  it  has  menced  a  bombardment  of  the  fort,  which 

intuition  of  this  or  that  truth,  because  as  soon  lasted  160  hours.    The  Americans  defended 

as  it  knows  or  is  conscious  of  the  intuition  it  themselves  with  spirit  and  success,  maintaining 

has  reflex  knowledge.    Reflection  can  contdn  their  position  until  the  surrender  of  the  city  Ui 

nothing  which  is  not  first  in  intuition.    In  or-  Taylor,  but  losing  their   commander,  M^oi 

der  to  reflect  on  that  which  we  know  intuitive-  Brown,  who  was  killed  by  a  shell  on  the  6ih. 

Iv,  we  must  have  some  sensible  sign  by  which  It  is  in  honor  of  this  officer  that  the  town  wojs 

the  mind  may  apprehend  or  take  hold  of  it  named.    It  has  of  late  years  been  the  starting 

Such  a  sign  is  language,  both  in  the  ordinary  point  of  several  imsuccessful  fillibnster  expedi- 

and  fignrative  sense  of  the  word,  which  thus  tions  into  the  Mexican  territory, 

holds  fiitlie  metaphysics  of  Mr.  Brownson  a  place  BROWNSVILLE,  the  capital  of  Haywood 

corresponding  to  that  which  tradition  holds  in  oo.,  Tenn.,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich, 

hlB  religions  system.    The  knowledge  of  God,  level  country,  is  surrounded  by  cotton  and 

he  maintains,  is  intuitive.    The  ideal  element  maize  plantations,  and  is  the  oentre  of  an  ac- 

of  every  intellectual  act  is  God  creating  crea-  tive  trade.    It  contains  a  female  college  ondei 

tnres,  em  ertat  existentioi.    The  later  publico-  the  direction  of  the  Baptists.    Pop.  1,000. 

tions  of  Mr.  Brownsonarethe  ^' Spirit  Rapper,**  BRUAT,  Abmaxd  Josapn,  a  French  admi< 

in  1854^  and  the  *^  Convert,  or  Leaves  from  my  ral,  bom  at  Colmar,  1796,  died  in  1855.     In 

Experience,"  in  1857.    Since  1844  he  has  sup-  1843  he  was  governor  of  the  Marquesas  islands. 

?>rted  almost  single-handed,  in  Boston  and  New  In  1848,  after  having,  under  the  administration 

ork,  '*  Brownson^s  Quarterly  Review/*  devoted  of  Cavaignac,  officiated  for  a  short  time  as  prefect 

especially  to  the  defence  of  Catholic  doctrines,  of  the  port  of  Toulon,  he  was  appointed  governor 

but  also  discussing  the  questions  in  politics  ana  of  Martinique  and  commander  of  the  naval  depot 

literature  with  which  the  public  mind  is  occu-  in  the  Antilles,  of  which  he  became  sovemop 

pied.    An  attempt  was  made  by  Dr.  John  II.  general,  March  12,  1849.    In  1852  he  oeeame  a 

Newman  and  others  to  persuade  him  to  accept  member  of  the  board  of  admiralty,  and  in  the 

a  chair  in  the  new  Irish  university  in  Dublin,  following  year  commander-in-chief  of  the  ooeao 

but  he  preferred  to  oontinue  his  labors  in  his  sauadron.    In  1854  he  served  in  the  fleet  in  th« 

native  country.    Tnmslations  of  several  of  his  Black  sea  as  vice-admiral,  under  Admiral  Hame- 

works  and  essays  have  been  published  and  fa-  lin,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  first  bom- 

vorably  received  in  Europe,  and  his  "  Review*'  bardment  of  Sebastopol.    On  Dec  8  he  tuuli 

is  regmarly  republished  in  London  simultane-  the  place  of  Ilainelin,  and  was  on  the  point  ol 

ously  with  its  appearance^  this  country.  returning  to  France  when,  after  leaving  th« 

BROWNSVILLE,  a  po«  borough  of  Fayette  port  of  Messina,  he  died  of  the  cholera. 
CO.,  Penn.  It  is  situiOcd  on  the  Monongahela  BRUCE,  a  noble  family  of  Scotland,  2  mem- 
river,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  national  road,  bers  of  which  occupied  the  throne,  after  one  had 
A  bridge  over  the  river  lias  been  erected  here  pretended  to  it  in  vain. — Robkbt,  7th  lord  oi 
at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  and  a  2d  bridge,  of  cast-  Annandale,  was  one  of  the  13  claimants  of  tlic 
iron,  over  Duidap^s  creek,  connects  Browns-  crown  in  1200,  when,  by  the  demise  of  Marga- 
ville  with  the  neighboring  borough  of  Bridge-  ret,  the  **  maiden  of  Norway,**  the  posterity  ol 
port.  In  the  vicinity  are  rich  mines  of  bitu-  the  8  last  kings  of  Scotland  had  become  ex- 
minous  coaL  The  Mononcalicla  is  navigable  to  tinct,  and  the  succession  reverted  to  the  poster- 
this  point  for  large  steamboats.    The  borough  ity  of  David,  earl  of  llontiDgdcD,  and  yonngei 
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brother  of  King  William,  the  lion.  The  qnestion  into  the  church,  despatched  the  wounded  no- 
of  neoenon  speedy  resolved  itself  into  a  sim-  hleman.    The  Scotch  historians  have  fabricated 
^  altematiTe  between  3  competitors,  John  a  tale  to  palliate  an  act  which  was  in  harmony 
Biy,  the  great-grandson  of  David  by  his  eld-  with  the  tarbulent  spirit  and  bloody  disposition 
est  dsD^jIrter,  Margaret,  and  Robert  Bruce,  the  of  the  age  and  country,  and  the  authors  of 
gnndua  of  IXavid  by  his  2d  daughter,  IsabeL  which,  instead  of  feeling  aisgraced,  prided  them- 
Tk  contest  was,  by  mutual  consent,  referred  selves  on  the  deed  as  on  an  exploit,  one  of  them 
for  dedsioii  to  King  Edward  L  of  England,  who  assuming  as  his  crest  a  bloody  hand  holding  a 
proooQDOBd,  in  accordance  with  principles  that  dirk,  with  the  legend  for  W  motto,  *^  I  make 
woQ^dnotnoir  be  disputed,  that  "in  all  indi-  certain."    By  the  murder  of  Oomyn, Bruce  had 
Tiabiie  heritigeB  the  more  remote  in  degree  staked  his  life,  and  could  save  it  only  bv  win- 
of  te  lit  fine  of  descent  is  preferable  to  the  ning  a  sceptre.     He  assumed  the  title  of  king, 
Mirer  ii  ^(jp^  of  the  2d,"  and  thus  gave  the  summoned  the  Scots  to  his  standard,  and  was 
bi^dm  to  BaHoly  from  whom  he  required  horn-  crowned,  without  any  opposition,  at  Scone. 
lie  tad  ftaltj.     Bruce  now  retired  to  Eng-  Edward  immediately  sent  Aymar  de  Valence, 
liid,  took  aerrioe  in  the  En^ish  army,  and  earl  of  Pembroke,  with  a  great  army  to  chastise 
Mit  i^ttust  BaHol  in  the  war  which  resulted  the  rebels.    The  force  of  Bruce  was  almost  im- 
in  the  lobjagation  of  Scotland  to  England.    He  mediately  destroyed,  6  of  his  best  knights  made 
reaffDed  to  hbEng^^  estates  soon  after  the  res-  prisoners,  and  ne  himself,  thrown  from  his 
i;DitioQ(XfBaliol,paflBedUie  last  years  of  his  life  horse,  was  rescued  only  by  the  devotion  of 
in  lite  deqiest  contempt  among  the  more  par  Seaton.    For  2  months,  with  his  brothers  and 
triotio  of  Ids  ooontrymen,  and  £ed  about  1296.  the  ladies  of  his  household,  he  wandered  to  and 
— RoKsr,  son  of  the  preceding,  earl  of  Oarrick  fro  in  the  wilds  of  the  Grampian  hills,  living  as 
nd  ^nnu%AitU  oonstautiy  followed  the  for-  an  outlaw  on  the  deer  of  the  hills  and  the  sal- 
UDMs  of  Edward,  and  fought  bravely  against  mon  of  the  streams,  till  his  party  being  discov- 
WaDaoe  and  the  patriot  part^  of  Scotland,  ered,  defeated,  and  forced  to  separate,  he  buried 
ifUr  having  aasiated  in  'defeatmg  Wallace  at  himself  for  concealment  in  the  lonely  island  of 
FiUdrk,  be  is  said  to  have  had  an  interview  Rathlin,  on  the  north  of  Ireland.    His  8  broth- 
with  inm  CO  the  banks  of  the  Oarron,  to  have  ers.  wife,  and  sister,  8  ecclesiastics  in  full  armor, 
bees  fffeded  to  tears  by  his  patriotism,  devo-  ana  others,  wei*e  captured;  and  the  brothers 
tioo,  and  misfortimefl,  and  to  have  sworn  to  were  soon  after  hanged  at  GarUsle,  and  the  prel- 
jam  the  nttional  standard.    This  scene  is  the  ates  and  ladies  were  imprisoned  in  various 
nlJBCt  of  a  poem  by  Mrs.  Hemans.    From  this  parts  of  England.    In  tlie  spring  of  1807  Bruce 
time  lie  sbdceoed  his  zeal  for  England,  but  did  returned  from  his  retreat,  surprised  his  own 
iaJtoie  kr  the  national  cause  that  he  was  able  castle  of  Oarrick,  defeated  small  parties  of  £ng- 
to  oaks  hii  peace  with  Edward  when,  a  lit-  lish  in  many  skirmishes,  and  was  enabled  to 
tiekter,  after  the  capitulation  at  Irvine,  Wal*  maintain  himself  among  the  hills  and  forests, 
Soi  wm  driven  with  his  adherents  into  the  until  Edward,  indignant  at  the  partial  success 
oortfacm  mountains. — ^Bobebt,  son  of  the  pre-  of  men  whom  he  regarded  as  outcasts  from 
•  eediDg;  esd  ci  Oarrick^  and  afterward  kmg  of  chivalry  and  forsworn  felons,  called  out  the 
Soociaii^  bom  March  21,  1274,  died  July  9,  army  of  his  realm  and  marched  toward  the  bor- 
lOB,   Eb  acted  at  first  as  Edward's  liegeman,  ders,  but  died  on  his  way,  leaving  to  his  son  a 
bat^adiisled  between  the  2  parties,  takmg  no  chaige  not  to  bury  his  bones  till  he  had  borne 
TBiy  active  part  in  the  struggle  between  Wal-  them  in  triumph  from  Berwick  bounds  to  the 
ket  and  Sn^^and,  bat  inclining  to  the  national  utmost  highlands.    For  8  years  Edward  II.  paid 
ense  when  a  gleam  of  success  enlivened  the  no  attention  to  his  father's  advice  or  the  Scot- 
kpcB  of  ttM  patriots,  and,  at  the  approach  of  tish  war,  but  in  the  autumn  of  1810  he  marched 
£dward,  —^^"ff  his  peace  with  the  conqueror,  into  Scotland  as  far  as  the  Forth  without  en- 
He  was  one  citboBe  consulted  by  the  king  in  countering  an  enemy,  for  Bruce  wisely  dedined 
the  settkment  of  Scotland  as  an  English  prov-  to  give  him  battle.    In  the  next  year  he  sent 
iaee,  and  was  permitted  to  retain  the  extensive  his  favorite  Gaveston  to  renew  the  war,  who 
knds  of  Ms  ancestors  unalienated.    It  chanced  penetrated  beyond  the  Forth,  but  still  gained 
ia  im  that  Comyn,  the  son  of  BalioPs  sister,  no  advantages,  Bruce  constantly  retreating  be- 
a  BBUcman  near  to  the  crown,  and  already  dis-  fore  him,  keeping  the  hills  where  he  could  not 
tingoihed  by  his  efforts  to  recover  the  inde-  be  assailed,  and  harassing  the  English  by  con- 
pandepcs  of  lus  cotmtry,  arrived  in  Dumfries  stant  petty  skirmishes,  in  which  he  mostly 
about  the  ttmt  time  with  Bruce.    By  appoint-  worsted  thenu    The  following  years  were  pass- 
meol^  he  met  Bmce  idone  in  the  church  of  the  ed  by  Edward  in  ignoble  contentions  with  his 
Minorite^  who  there  stabbed  him  with  his  dag-  parliament,  and  by  Bruce  in  gradually  but 
gv;  whether  iryr  premeditated  treachery  or  in  a  surely  recovering  all  that  he  had  lost  in  Scot- 
'^ttUen  £t  of  MSBion  cannot  now  beascertained«  land,  until,  in  1814,  the  strong  hill  fortress  of 
Braee  honied  to  the  church  door  bloody  and  Stirling  alone  held  out  for  the  English,  and 
^ptaMy  and  to  the  inquiries  of  his  attendants  even  that  the  governor,   Mowbray,  had  been 
replied :   ^  I  think-  I  have  killed  Oomyn  I"  forced  to  consent  to  surrender  if  it  should  not 
"*  YoQ  Amir  f "  excUumed  one  of  the  number —  be  relieved  before  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
"laaka  eertaini''  «&d  rushing  with  the  others  tist.    This  at  length  aroused  Edward,  who,  at 
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the  bead  of  a  Isr^  iuiny,  encamped  in  the  of  the  clmroh,  officered  bj  clergymen  and  otb- 

neighborhood  of  the  beleagncred  fortress,  and  ers,  and  animated  by  the  preeenoe  and  exborta* 

was  there  met  by  Brace  at  the  head  of  80.000  tions  of  Queen  Philippa.    The  English  foogfat 

picked  men,  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  fixed  for  desperately,  thongh  with  no  regolar  leader,  and 

its  surrender.     Tho  battle  of  Bannockbnm,  the  Scottish  troops  were  totaUy  defeated,  leav- 

which  succeeded,  was  the  bloodiest  defeat  which  ing  15,000  men  aead  on  the  field  of  battle  and 

the  English  ever  suffered  at  the  hands  of  their  their  king  a  prisoner.    From  this  time  imtO 

Scottish  neighbors.    It  fixed  the  crown  secure-  1857  David  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  the  tow^ 

ly  on  the  head  or  Bruce,  and  at  once  enabled  er  of  London,  when  he  was  liberated  after  the 

him  to  exchange  his  prisoners,  who  were  of  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  on  the  agreement  to  pay  100,- 

highest  rank  in  England,  against  his  wife,  his  000  marks  in  20  half-yearly  instalmenta,  a  tmot 

sister,  and  his  other  relatives,  who  had  Ian-  being  sworn  to  and  hostages  interchanged  be> 

gniflhed  so  long  in  captivity.    After  this  sue-  tween  tho  2  countries.    This  truce  was  aftcr- 

cess  the  Scottish  people  assumed  the  offensive  ward  extended  to  25  years  ftirther,  under  the 

and  invaded  Ireland,  where  they  at  first  gained  name  of  the  great  truce,  which,  David  Broot 

considerable  successes,  and  of  which  Edward  dying  shortly  after  its  ratification,  was  faithful- 

Bruce  was  crowned  king.    While  the  dissen-  ly  ol^rved  by  his  successor,  Robert,  the  first 

sions  lasted  between  Edward  and  his  barons,  of  the  Stuart  kings  of  Scotland. 

Robert  Bruce  repeatedly  devastated  tho  bor-  BRUCE,  Edwxbd,  Lord,  a  Scottish  ju<lge  and 

dcrs  and  all  the  north  of  Yorkshire,  even  to  the  politician,  born  in  1549,  died  Jan.  14,  1611.    In 

walls  of  York,  into  which  he  on  one  occasion  1594  he  was  sent  to  remonstrate  with  Qoeea 

chased  Edward  in  disgrace,  narrowly  failing  to  Elizabeth  on  the  countenance  she  gave  to  the 

make  him  prisoner.    In  1323  this  bloody  war,  earl  of  Both  well,  and  tliough  she  would  not  de> 

which  had  raged,  with  few  pauses,  for  28  years,  liver  Bothwell  up,  she  compelled  him  to  leave 

was  brouffht  to  a  close  by  a  truce  condudea  her  dominions.    In  1598  he  went  a  second  tinke 

between  Uie  2  kingdoms  for  13  years,  to  remain  to  England  on  an  unsuccessful  mission  to  iDduee 

in  force  even  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  one  Elizabeth  to  acknowledge  James  VL  as  her 

or  both  of  the  contracting  parties.    Four  years  successor.    In  1601,  having  again  gone  to  Eng- 

after  this  Edward  IL  was  compelled  to  abdicate  land  with  the  earl  of  Mar,  to  intereede  for  the 

in  favor  of  his  son,  Edward  III.,  and  Bruce,  ill-fated  eari  of  Essex,  and  arriving  after  his 

seeing  his  occamon  in  the  distracted  state  of  execution,  they  adroitly  converted  their  mis> 

England,  renewed  the  war,  with  the  avowed  sion  of  supplication  into  one  oongratolatiiig 

intention  of  forcing  Edward  to  renounce  his  Elizabeth  on  her  escape  from  the  oonapiracy. 

claim  of  sovereignty  over  the  crown  of  Scot-  Owing  to  the  Judicious  oonduet  of  Bnuse,  the 

land.    In  1328  this  renunciation  was  made ;  undisputed  accession  of  James  on  the  death  of 

Scotland  was  declared  sovereign  and  independ-  Elizabeth  took   place.    Bruce,  knighted  aad 

ent;  Jane  of  England,  the  sister  of  Edward,  created  Baron  Bruce  of  Einloss,  aocompanied 

wasaffianced  to  David,  prince  of  Scotland;  and  James  to   England  in  1603,  and  was  made 

Robert  Bruce  paid  £20,000  sterling  to  defray  privy  councillor  and  master  of  Uie  roUs. 

the  expenses  of  the  war.    He  died  the  next  BRUGE^Aioa,  a  Scotch  traveller,  bom  at 

year,  having,  after  a  life  of  incessant  toil  and  Kinnaird,  Dec.  14,  1730,  died  April  27,  1794. 

warfare,  secured  the  independence  of  his  conn-  He  was  educated  in  London  and  in  the  imi- 

try  and  won  the  crown,  which  he  left  ondis-  versity  of  Edinburgh,  and  abandoned  the  pro- 

puted  to  his  son. — David,  son  of  the  preceding,  fbssion  of  advocate,  to  which  he  had  been  des- 

Xing  of  Scotland,  born  about  1820,  died  in  1370.  tined,  for  a  mercantile  life.    Ilia  wife  dying 

Shortly  after  his  accession,  at  the  age  of  9  years,  soon  after  his  marriage,  he  sought  diverriun 

his   kingdom   was   invaded,  and   his  crown  fi-om  his  grief  in  travel,  made  the  toor  of  the 

wrested   from   him,  by  Edward   Baliol,  son  continent,  and  at  Madrid  studied  the  nomeroos 

of  that  John  Baliol  whom  Edward  I.  had  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Escurial,  but  was  forbidden 

compelled  to  resign  the  crown.     In  support  by  tho  Spanish  government  to  publish  them, 

of  Ids  daim  Edward  III.  maintained  a  nerce  He  returned  to  England,  engp^ped  in  studying 

strife  on  the  borders,  in  active  though  unde-  the  oriental  languages,  piirticularly  the  Ethio- 

dared  hostilities  to  the  Scots.     David,  with  plan,  and   renounced    commerce  in  1768  to 

his  young  queen,  Jane  of  England,  escaped  to  accept  the  consulship  at  Algiers.    He  was  soon 

France,  where  he  resided  till  1841,  when,  the  no-  after  selected  by  Lord  Halifax  to  undertake 

bles  Murray,  Douglas,  and  Stuart  having  expel-  what  had  baflled  curio^ty  and  power  since  the 

led  Balid  fh)m  the  throne  into  the  northern  age  of  Cambyses,  namely,  the  discovery  of  the 

counties  of  England,  he  ventured  to  return.    In  source  of  the  Nile.    He  left  Algien  La  1765, 

1346,  while  Edward  IIL,  with  the  flower  of  his  visited  rapidly  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Rhodes,  Cy]Hms, 

army,  was  absent  in  France,  David  suddenly  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  in  Feb.  1770  reached  the 

invaded  En^^d,  at  the  head  of  80,000  infantry,  city  of  Gondar,  where  ho  began  his  explore- 

mounted  for  the  march  on  galloways,  and  of  tions  for  the  head  of  the  Nile.    After  r«nain- 

8,000  men-at-arms.    But  a  small  army  of  Eng-  ing  2  years  in  Abyssinia,  and  visiting  the  source 

lish  had  collected  themselves  secretly  at  Auk-  of  the  Bahr-el  Ajrek,  which  he  mistook  for  the 

land  park,  in  Durham,  composed  of  1,200  men-  true  Nile,  he  returned  through  Nubia  and  Egypt, 

at-aima,  8,000  archecs,  and  about  7,000  Taasals  narrowly  escaping  the  plote  of  the  atsmgrn  and 
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tke  wbtrlwindf  of  the  defleri,  and  arrived  in  ated  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Sardinia;  and  his 

brope  while  the  report  of  his  death  was  cnr-  memorable  project  of  a  commercial  union  be- 

niL  The  narrative  of  hia  voyages,  pnblished  tween  Austria  and  the  German  states  was  sub- 

H  Edntnr^  in  1 790,  excited  universal  interest,  mitted  to  tlie  respective  governments  in  1849,  and 

BBUGEy  IfiflHAKTi,  a  Scottish  poet,  born  at  again  in  1850.  In  May,  1851,  he  withdrew  from 

liueitwood.  in  the  county  of  Kinross,  March  the  cabinet,  as  he  protested  against  the  extrava- 

If,  iTift,  died  there,  July  6,  1767.    His  parents  gant  measures  of  the  finance  minister.    In  Dea 

vcn  poor,  hot  he  was  educated  to  become  a  1852,  he  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  be- 

■uUr  oC  the  sect  called  Burghers,  of  which  tween  Austria  and  the  German  customs  union; 

t)M|  were  nwmbera.     At  Edinburgh,  among  in  1858  he  received  the  appointment  of  inter- 

otei,  he  iMcame    intimate  with  Mr.  John  nuncio  at  Constantinople.     He  opposed   Uie 

la^  (hiBMilf  subsequently  a   poet),    who  declaration  of  war  by  the  sultan  in  1868,  and 

•TcataaDlf  eoUeoted  and  edited   his   friend's  objected  to  the  passage  of  the  Briti^  fleet 

pHoa  Bf  the  time  that  Bruce  was  18  he  through  the  Daroanelles.     He  negotifl^  the 

ni  ittaeked  with  consumption,  and  his  spirits  convention  of  June,  1854,  hy  wMch  Austria 

koHM  depcessed  by  Ulnese  and  poverty.    To  gained  a  strong  military  position  on  the  Danube 

gtaia  iBbsiitoooe  he  now  tanght  school  in  a  as  far  as  to  the  Pruth,  without  incurring  any 

tmtrj  viOage  finr  some  tune.    Shortly  before  further  obligation  than  that  of  defending  the 

Ui  dense  he  wrote  his  '^  Elegy."  same.    Since  March  10, 1855,  he  has  presided 

BBUCIA,  a  bitter  alkaline  body,  associated  over  the  financial  department  in  the  Austrian 

with  the  ainilsr  bodies,  strychnia  and  igasuria,  government. 

is  dMnnx  vomica  and  bean  of  St  Ignatius.  It  BRUGEENAU,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the 

iioyitaUizable,  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water  Sinn.    It  contains  a  royal  castle,  and  is  situ- 

aid  skohol,  and  possesses  similar  medicinal  ated  in  the  midst  of  beech  forests  and  beautiful 

properties  to  those  of  strychnia.     As  it  has  mountain  scenery.     Near  the  town  stands  a 

oolj  tboat  ^  the  strength  of  strychnia,  this  Franciscan  convent,  and  about  2  miles  distant, 

ii  and  in  preference.    It  was  originally  dis-  in  the  valley  of  the  Sinn,  are  the  chalybeate 

wrcnd  hj  Pdletier  and  Oaventon  in  the  false  springs  and  baths  of  Bruckenau.     A  pump- 

Aflfoilara  bark.  room  has  been  erected  here  by' the  present 

BBUCK,  Karl  Lttdwio,  baron,  Austrian  king,  and  in  the  summer  season  the  place  is 

waatlba  ^  finance,  bom  Oct.  18,  1798,  at  frequented  by  the  Bavarian  court. 

Bbeiield.   In  early  life  he  was  a  merchant's  BRUCKER,  Jakob,  a  German  divine  and 

clerk  ia  Bonn.     Afterward  he  took  a  part  historian  of  philosophy,  born  in  Augsburg,  Jon. 

ii  the  campaign  of  1814-^15,  and  m  1821,  22,  1696,  died  Nov.  26,  1770.    His  great  work 

ifUriB  nosuccessful  effort  to  obtain  employ-  is  the  Historia  eritiea  PhilmophuB^  from  the 

not  from  the  East  India  company  in  London,  creation  of  the  world  to  his  own  times,  5  vols. 

W  Tiot  to  Trieste,  on    his  way  to  Greece,  4to,  Leipsic,  1742.    It  went  through  2  editions 

whet  he  intended  to  Join  the  war  of  inde-  during  the  life  of  its  author,  and  since  hjs  death 

emotf  but  the  merchants  of  Trieste  induced  has  been  repeatedl  v  abridged,  and  freely  used 
to  resume  commercial  pursuits,  and  in  by  historians  of  philosophy. 
Jtt8  Jie  married  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  BRUEYS  D'AIGALLIERS,  Francois  F axtl, 
Iktn,  sod  made  that  city  his  home,  acquiring  count,  a  French  admiral,  bom  in  1758,  killed 
leilUi  and  influence  by  successful  trade.    It  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  Aug.  1,  1798.    He 
VM  oviag  to  his  exertions  that  the  Trieste  un-  was  the  commander  on  that  occasion,  and  while 
4nmters  farmed  in  1888  an  association  under  descending  the  quarter  deck  of  his  flaff-ship  was 
tb  isBie  of  Iloyd  AuMtriaeOj  of  which  he  was  almost  cut  in  two  by  a  cannon  ball.  His  officers 
iandUK  nntil  1848.    His  object  was  to  simplify  attempted  to  carry  him  below,  but  he  refused, 
tW  sHenave  insurance  business  of  Trieste,  ana  exclaiming  that  *^  an  admiral  of  France  should 
it  tiw  Mme  time  to  organize  direct  steamboat  die  on  his  quarter-deck."    Brueys  had  hardly 
between  Trieste  and  the  Mediter-  expired  when  the  magazine  of  hb  vessel  took 
and  Levantine  ports.    This  was  so  sue-  fire,  and  she  was  blown  into  ten  thousand  frag- 
that  the  government  conferred  upon  him  ments. 
Ibimkof  baron^  and  subsequently  appointed  BRUETS,  David  Auoustik  dk,  a  French 
hoa  its  ambassador  at  the  Frankfort  parliament,  theologian  and  dramatist,  bom  at  Aix,  1640, 
ji  winch  the  citizeDS  of  Trieste  elected  him  as  died  at  Montpellier,  Nov.  25,  1723.    He  first 
ikeir  npanntati ve.    After  the  Viennese  revo-  embraced  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  and  was 
lotion  of  OoL  1848,  he  was  called  upon  to  join  subsequently  by  the  influence  of  Boceuet  con- 
ibe  Scbwwtsenberg    cabinet  as   minister  of  verted  to  Catholicism,  and  henceforth  wrote 
^^'^iifprrff  sod  publio  works.    He  was  active  zealously  in  its  defence. 
in  tlie  estahUment  of  tribunals  of  conunerce,  BRUGES  (Flemish,  Brugge),  a  cirdo  in  the 
is  the  reibnn  of  the  x>o6t-office  and  the  diplo-  Belgian    province   of    West   Handers,    with 
aatio  mrrioef  in  the  organization  of  telegraphs  a  population   of    122,500,  and  a  capital  of 
SDdaiiwjji^  nod  in  tlie  creation  of  an  Austrian  the   same   name,    the   population   of  which 
inririme  and  oonunercial  code.    The  adoption  has  diminished  from  200,000  in  former  times 
ef  .the  eooititatioii  of  March  4,  1849,  was  in  a  to    about   50,000,  *of   whom    not   less   than 
PWL  meman  doe  to  hia  exertions ;  he  negoti*  15,000  are  paupers.    Bruges  is  connected  with 
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the  ocean  by  the  canal  of  Ostend,  and  by  prosperity  of  the  town.    The  dtiieoa,  wbobad 

nmnerons  canals  and  railways  with  the  other  always  been  noted  for  the  Jealooa  eara  with 

parts  of  Belgium.  It  possesses  spacious  docks  and  which  thoy  guanled  their  privilegea,  Uopriaaiiad 

excellent  quays,  which  admit  about  100  vessels  the  Austrian  archduke  Mazimilian  for  riolatiiig 

of  200  to  800  tons.    The  shipowners  of  Bruges  them,  and  to  punish  the  town  the  trade  vaa 

are  engaged  principally  in  fishing  and  coasting,  transferred  to  Antwerp,  and  its  rain  waa  fbudtj 

Lace  is  the  most  important  branch  of  manu-  consummated  by  the  jpersecutions  of  Hbm  doM 

facture,  and  there  are  also  manufactories  of  of  Alva  at  the  end  of  the  16th  oentorr,  whm 

linen,  cotton,    and   woollen   goods,  of  soap,  many  of  the  inhabitants  fled  to  England,  where 

leather,    tobacco,    and   porcelain.     The    fine  they  introduced  some  of  their  native  arts  and 

quality  of  the  water  in  the  canals  enhances  the  manufactures.    The  town  was  on  3  oeoarioni 

success  of  the  dyeing  establishments.    The  town  the  asylum  of  English  kings:  onco  when  Ed* 

presents  a  quaint  and  curious  aspect,  contains  word  IV.  fled  from  £nglan<^  and  again  daring 

about  200  streets,  9  public  squares,  64  bridges,  the  exile  of  Charles  II.,  the  latter  inhabiting  a 

and  several  beautiful  fountains.    The  church  house  which  still  stands  on  the  soath  ade  of 

of  Notre  Dame,  with  a  sculptured  virgin  and  the  great  square,  at  the  comer  of  the  me  8l 

child,  supposed  to  be  by  Michel  Angelo,  the  ca-  Amand,  bearing  the  sign,  Au  lUm  Bdgt, 

thedral  of  St.  Saviour,  and  Uie  hospital  of  St  BRUGES,  Uknri  Alphoxbb,  vicomte  di^  a 

John,  are  remarkable  for  the  treasures  of  art  and  field-marshal  under  Louis  XVIIL,  bom  17H, 

monuments  which  they  contain.    The  belfry  died  Nov.  4, 1820,  served  in  bis  yoath  in  the 

tower  in  the  great  square  is  the  finest  structure  English  navy  in  the  expedition  against  Toai> 

of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  its  chimes,  which  sainC-Louverture,  devoted  himself  subaeqaently 

are  the  most  beautiful  in  Belgium,  sound  at  to  the  cause  of  the  Boarbons,  followed  the 

every  hour  of  the  day  and  night     Bruges  duke  of  Angoul6me  to  Spain,  and  after  the 

possesses  a  flourishing  free  academy  of  fine  arts,  battle  of  Waterloo  negotin^d  with  the  allied 

a  botanical  garden,  a  library,  a  museum,  a  fine  powers  on  the  subject  of  the  prisoners  of  war. 

theatre,  an  agriculture  society,  an  exchange,  a  BRUGES,  Rooeb  van,  a  Flemish  painter  and 

commercial  and  other  tribunals,  a  gynmasium,  pupil  of  John  van  Eyck.    He  fionrisbed  in  the 

and  a  remarkably  large  number  of  charitable  middle  of  the  15th  century,  and  was  jmbably 

institutions.  '  The  corporation  of  weavers  of  the  same  person  as  MagisterRogel^  of  Flanders, 

Bruges  was  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Charle-  who  painted  in  1445  three  pictures  in  one,  which 

magne.    From  the  9th  centurv  till  the  middle  were  presented  by  Don  Joan  II.  to  the  Car- 

of  the  14th,  the  town  was  un(ler  the  sway  of  thusian  church  at  Miraflores.    He  waa  ona  of 

the  counts  of  Flanders,  who  contributed  much  tlio  few  painters  of  his  time  who  painted  oo 

to  stimulate  its  prosperity,  which  reached  the  canvas. 

height  of  its  splendor  early  in  the  15th  cen-  BRUGrG,  or  Bruok,  a  circle  in  the  Swia 

tury,  after  having  passed  under  the  dominion  of  c&nton  Aai^n,  on  the  Aar,  with  12  parkbe^ 

the  dukes  of  Burgundy.    Factories  were  estab-  fertile  valleys,  with  manufactures  of  hoaiify 

liahed  here  by  merchants  from  17  states,  20  and  straw  goods,  and  other  goods,  and  a  pc^ni- 

foreign  ministers  were  accredited  to  its  court  lation  of  17,800. — ^The  capital,  of  the  same 

Philip  the  Good  instituted  the  order  of  the  name,  with  a   pooulation    of  1,160,  ia  ear- 

golden  fiecce  in  honor  of  the  remarkable  pros*  rounded  by  walls,  aefended  by  conical  towen^ 

perity  of  the  woollen  trade  of  the  town.   Bruges  and  is  built  on  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the 

was  then  one  of  the  great  commercial  empori-  ancient  Yindonissa,  some  remains  of  whieh  are 

nms  of  the  world,  one  of  the  leading  com-  still  to  be  seen.    In  the  vicinity  are  the  niiDB 

manderies  of  the  Hsnseatic  league,  the  centre  of  of  the  ancient  castle  of  the  counts  of  Hapabnfg. 

resort  for  English,    Lombar(^  and  Venetian  The  ruined  abbey  of  Konigsfeldcn  is  in  tba  same 

merchants,  the  great  mart  to  which  Constanti-  neighborhood.    The  town  is  the  eentra  of  an 

nople,  Genoa,  and  Venice  sent  their  precious  active  transit  trade.    An  old  bridge  acroaa  tlia 

Ties  laden  with  eastern  produce,  Persia  its  Aar  at  this  place  is  the  origin  of  ita  nanMi 

England  its  wool,  ana  India  its  spices.  During  the  retbnuation,  Brugg  was  called  the 

The  merchants  of  Bruges  had  a  large  share  of  PropfysUnMtddtchen^  or  the  little  town  of  pn^th- 

the  business  of  the  globe,  while  their  manufoc-  ets,  from  the  many  theologians  who  were  bom 

turers,  especially  in  tapestry,  excelled  all  their  here. 

contemporaries.  A  native  of  Bruges  establislied  BRC^GGEMANN,  Kabl  Hmnncii,  a  Ger- 

the  gobelins  in  France  under  Henry  IV. ;  an-  man  Journalist,  bom  Aug.  29,   1810,  was  inn 

other,  named  Berkcs,  discovered  the  secret  of  plicated  in  the  movement  of  the  Heidelberg 

polishing  the  diamond.    Hans  Hemling  and  the  students  of  1830,  and  for  some  time  detained 

brothers  Van  Eyck,  practised  their  art  at  Bruges,  in  prison.    Since  1845  he  has  been  editor-in- 

and  the  fine  arts  had  a  full  share  of  the  gener-  chief  of  the  KolnUcke  Zeitung^  one  of  the 

ol  flourishinff  condition  of  the  town.    This  great  most  influential  papers  in  (vermany. 

prosperity,  however,  engendered  extravagant  BRUGMAKS,SEBALDJu8nNU8,aI>utehphy- 

habits  in  dress    una    social    life  to  such  an  sician  and  naturalist,  bom  at  Franeker,  March 

extent  that  Charles  V.  was  obliged  to  pass  24, 1763,  died  in  Leyden,  July  22, 1819.   He  was 

strincent  sumptuary  laws.*  The  dominion  of  first  appointed  professor  of  botany  and  after- 

tlte  house  of  Uapsbnrg  proved  fatal  to  the  ward  of  natoral  philoeophy  at  Leyden.    OntLa« 
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iMth  of  Yolteleii  lie   was  made  professor  of  searches  and  he  presented  his  library  and  in- 

efaeaistry,  and  in  1T95  he  was  called  to  assist  in  struments   to   the    Leipsic   observatory.     He 

oraouing  the  military-medical  department  of  was  a  celebrated    chess  player.      III.    Kasl 

Emui,    hi  1606  he  and  some  other  eminent  Fbiedrioh  Mobitz    Paul,   born   at   Pf^rten, 

Duteh  pfayBidazis  published  the  Fharmaeopaia  May  18,  1772,  died  in  Berlin,  Aug.  9,  1887. 

BUom;  sobeeqnefitly  he  was  appointed  chief  He  acquired  some  celebrity  as   editor  of  a 

nhjiiauicfKingLonis  Bonaparte  and  council-*  theatrical  journal,'  and  as  a  promoter  of  tlie 

iorofiUte,  and  on  the  annexation  of  Holland  to  drama  by  private  theatricals  at  Weimar.    A 

'    Fnuee,  Kapoleoa  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  in*  performance  of  Thomas  Moore^s  Lalla  Rookh 

nactor-feMnl  of  the  sanitary  department  in  took  place  in  the  royal  palace  of  Berlin  in  1821 

the  Frenob  amy.      Aboat  the  same  period  he  under  his  direction.    In  the  latter  part  of  his 

WIS  idse  «fevaled  to  the  rectorship  of  the  nni*  life  ho  presided  over  the  royal  museum  of  art 

fcnit^  of  LejdeiL.    On  the  accession  of  the  in  Berlin. 

prince  of  Orai^  he  was  made  president  of  the        BRUIN',  Jan  van,  a  Dutch  philosopher  and 

ndiod  dflpartments  in  the  civil,  military,  and  mathematician,  born  at  Gorcum  in  1620,  died 

cdouilaerrioes  of  the  Netherlands.  He  now  re-  in  Utrecht  in  1675.'    He  was  a  skilful  dissector 

tftiMwhed  at  the  Hagae  the  central  laboratory  of  animals,  au  able  experimentalist,  and  an  ex- 

tfebemijtry  and  pharmacy,  which  he  hod  found-  cellent  astronomer.    He  was  also  a  supporter 

cd  in  1795,  bat  which  had  ceased  to  exist,  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  once  engaged 

During  the  camiMugn  of  1816  the  humanity  of  in  a  discussion  with  Yossius  in  defence  of  it. 

BragmuM   was    eminently    conspicuous,    and        BRUIX,  Eustaohs,  a  French  admiral,  bom 

heir  no  distinciioQ  between  allies  and  enemies,  in  St.  Domingo  in  1759,  died  in  Paris  in  1805. 

He  iras  appointed  in  1815  to  bring  back  from  He  was  chosen  by  Napoleon  to  take  command 

Pkris  the  objects  of  natural  history  which  had  of  the  flotilla  which  was  to  convoy  across  the 

been  appropriated  by  the  French  during  their  channel  the  army  destined  to  invade  England. 

ooenjMtwnofthe  Netherlands.  BROXLOW,  Earl  Paulowitoh,  a  Russian 

BsCHIfc    I.    HsBTBiOH,  count,  a    German  painter,  bom  in  St.  Petersburg,  1799,  died  near 

ifitwmtn,  to  whom  Angnstns  III.  of  Saxony  Rome,  June  28, 1852.    He  enjoyed  a  high  repu- 

WIS  chiefly  indebted  for  the  crown  of  Polano,  tation  in  his  native  country,  and  officiated  for 

bom  in  1700,  died  in  Dresden,  Oct.  28,  1768.  several  years  as  professor  of  historical  painting 

His  obaeqiiiooflneaa    and   flattery  gave    him  at  the  Russian  academy  of  flne  arts. 

throi^h  Ii»  oomplete  dominion  over  the  mind        BRUMAIRE,  Thb  Eiohtesnth.    In  the  new 

d  IJM  master.     Aogastns,  on  becoming  king  distribution  of  the  almanac,  which  was  attempt- 

U  Bolaiid,  had  embraced  Roman  Catholicism,  ed,  among  other  more  important  changes,  by 

md  Brfthl,   in  order    to    ingratiate   himself  the  French  revolutionists,  the  9  th  of  November 

itill  more  with  his  sovereign,  presently  did  came  to  be  called  the  18th  Brumaire.    It  is 

likevite.      Hia    extravagance   exhausted   the  famous  in  history  as  the  day  on  which  Napo- 

pab&e  revenae»   and  covered  his  government  leon  began  to  put  in  execution  his  project  for 

lith  £igraoe.     On  the  death  of  Augustus  in  changing  the  republic — the    fruit  of  all  the 

17(81,  he  vas  diamiflsed  lh)m  office,  which  had  agony  and  blood  of  the    revolution — ^into  a 

aeh  an  cfleet  on  him,  that  he  died  in  a  few  military   monarchy.      After  his   return  from 

dtjs  after.    The  celebrated  palace  of  Brtlhl,  in  the  East,  and  his  triumphant  progress  from 

Dresdeo,    was  named   after  him.     H.    Hans  Fr^jns  to  Paris,  1799,  he  was  indicated  no  less 

MoBTL  oonnt,  a  nephew  of  the  preceding,  born  by  circumstances  than  by  his  own  eminent  abili- 

atWiederan,  Saxony,  Deo.  20, 1786,  died  in  Lon-  ty,  and  his  own  wishes,  as  the  nucleus  of  all 

a  Jan.  23, 1809.  He  was  edncated  at  Leipsic;  the  disaffected  and  ambitious  elements  which 

a  diiAoinatio  position  in  1755 ;  was  sent  to  conspired  for  a  change  of  government.    France 

Wanawm  1759,  and  in  1764  was  appointed  am-  was  then  controlled  by  a  directory  of  5  mem* 

biHidor  in  London.    Here  he  married,  and  ever  hers,  a  senate  or  council  of  the  ancients,  and 

tfterward  made  England  his  home,  devoting  a  popular  legiskitive  branch,  or  the  council  of 

unvyeartof  his  life  to  the  study  of  astronomy  500,  organized  according  to  the  constitution 

ni  nndred  setenoea.    He  built  2  observatories,  of  the  year  III.    As  a  whole,  it  was  an  in- 

oae  m  I/mdoo  and  the  other  at  Harefield.  capable  and  inefficient  government,  and  in  the 

Thrail^  Ufa  he  was  distinguished  for  great  me-  general  estimation  greatly  needed  improvement. 

ehanical  doO,  displayed  in  the  improvement  of  The  republicans,  with  a  majority  of  the  council 

pjaoosaodcfarooometers,  and  in  the  construction  of  500,    and  Generals  Bernadotte,    Jourdon, 

ofastronondeilinstnunents.  In  the  various  con-  and  Augereau,  wished  to  restrain  the  power  of 

trivaDoes  fx  determining  the  longitude  at  sea  the  directory,  and  discharge  Barras,  one  of  its 

Ike  particalariy  iDterested  himself.      He  corre-  members,  but  to  uphold  the  constitution ;  Siey^s, 

tpoaded  dll^gcutly  with  all  the  leading  astrono-  one  of  the  directory,  with  a  majority  of  the 

men  of  hU  dMj^  snch  as  Zach,  Fischer,  Bode,  ancients,  desired  some  less  democratic  organiza- 

I'ikade,  FEaza,  and   the  elder  Herschel.    The  tion ;  Barras  and  the  other  directors  wished  to 

fint    named    speaks     of    his   patronage    of  maintain  their  own  power;  while  Bonaparte 

lonang   and   his  scientific   labors    in   terms  and   his   brothers,   assisted  by    military  offi- 

of  voboimded  praise.     In  1803,  his  infirmities  cers  and  certain  plotting  civilians,  were  ready 

uMioged  hS^  to  abandon  his  astronomical  re-  for  any  change,  provided  the  effect  of  it  would 
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be  to  throw  the  sapreme  power  into  thoir  own  the  general.    lie  oesajed  to  speak,  bat  beinf 
hands.    Accordingly  the  latter  formed  a  con-  more  used  to  the  command  of  an  arm  j  than  to 
•piracy,  with  Biey^  and  his  friends,  for  the  that  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  he  stammered 
complete  orerthrow  of  the  governmont ;  and  to  and  hesitated,  and  conld  only  get  oat  a  few 
prepare  the  way  for  it,  they  invented  reports  of  broken  sentences.    At  last,  a  voice  firom  the 
dangeroas  plots  on  the  part  of  the  Jacobins,  military  oatside  said,  ^*  Let  os  save  our  general,** 
which  alarmed  the  timid  and*  the  friends  of  or*  and  a  body  of  troops  roshed  in  and  tore  Xapo- 
der  generally.    The  day  set  apart  for  tlie  ezecn-  leon  by  main  force  from  the  crowd.    No  dam- 
tion  of  their  scheme  was  tlie  18th  Brumaire.  age  appears  to  have  been  done  in  this  tMh 
Siey^  was  given  the  council  of  ancienU  to  beyond  tearing  the  coat  of  one  of  the  grena- 
manage;   Napoleon  undertook    the  military;  diers.    A  motion  was  then  made  to  ootlaw 
and  Lucieu  Bonaparte,  who  was  president  of  Bonaparte ;  Lncien  refused  to  put  it,  and  then 
the  council  of  600,  that  important  body.    As  left  tue  chair.    At  that  crisis  a  body  of  j^rena- 
a  last  resort,  however,  as  in  all  such  cases,  diers,  despatched  by  Napoleon,  entered  the  hall 
their  reliance  was  upon  the  army,  with  which  and  carried  Lucien  ofll    As  soon  as  he  reached 
Bonaparte  was  an  immense  favorite.     At  6  the  military  outside,  already  somewhat  ezas- 
o^clodE  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  ancients  perated  bv  the  treatment  which  Napoleon  had 
(with  the  exception  of  the  republican  members,  received,  he  ezdaimed  that  factious  men,  arm- 
who  had  not  been  notified)  were  assembled  at  ed  with  daggeni,  and  in  the  pay  of  Engknd, 
the  TuUeries.    Sieyes  aroused  their  fears  by  an  had  set  the  deliberations  of  tlie  representatives 
animated  address  on  the  (lungers  of  the  repub-  of  the  people  at  defiance ;  and  that  he,  as  pres- 
lic,  the  plots  of  the  Jacobins,  and  a  meditated  ident  of  the  assembly,  requested  the  military  to 
rotam  of  the  rei^  of  terror,  and  persuaded  quell  the  disturbers.    The  army  hesitated,  wlien 
them  to  transfer  the  meeting  of  the  legislative  Lucien  swore  tlmt  he   ^^  would  stab  his  own 
bodies  to  St  Cloud,  on  the  pretence  that  they  brother  ifever  he  attempted  any  thing  against  tlie 
would  tiiere  be  out  of  danger.    He  also  per-  liberty  of  the  nation."  Murat,  at  the  head  of  a 
suaded  Uiem  to  appoint  Bonaparte  commander-  body  of  grenadiers,  entered  the  hall  and  order- 
in-ohief  of  the  military  division  of  Paris.    The  ed  the  deputies  to  dbfierse.    They  replied  with 
removal  of  tlie  chambers  thev  had  a  right  to  vociferations  and  curses,  and  sliouts  of  ^The 
effect  by  tlie  constitution;  but  Uiis  appoint-  republic  forever!"     The  drums  were  then  or- 
ment  tliey  had  no  right  to  make,  yet  it  was  dered  to  beat,  the  soldiers  levelled  their  mas- 
made.    Bonaparte  at  once  made  his  arrange-  kets,  and  the  council  escaped  by  tlie  windows, 
ments  for  the  disposal  of  the  troops.    Sieyds  as  it  could.    Meantime  Napoleon  repaired  to 
and  Duces  resigned  as  members  of  the  directo-  Paris,  circulated  reports  of  his  having  been  at- 
ry :  Barras,  another  member,  corrupt  and  cow-  tacked  with  daggeni,  procured  a  person  named 
ardly,  mode  secret  tenns  witli  Bonaparte  and  Thom6  to  assert  that  he  had  himself  received  the 
also  resigned,  whereby  the  other  two  members,  wounds  intended  for  Napoleon,  and  in  otlier 
Monlins  and  Gohicr,  were  left  in  a  minority,  ways  won  upon  the  feelings  and  affections  of 
Thus  there  was  in  reality  no  executive  govern-  the  trooiis.    r>ure  of  their  support,  he  was  al- 
ment ;    and  the    council   of  500,   which  met  ready  master  of  the  situation.    The  cooncil  of 
al  11   o^dock,  found  that  their  session    had  600    was    dissolved    by  a  vote  of  some   60 
been  adjoamed  to  the  next  day  at  St.  Cloud,  members,  who  also,  in  connection  with  the  an- 
On    the  19th  Brumaire  (Nov.  10),  the   two  cients,  passed  a  decree  making  Siey^  Napo- 
otoncils  met  at  St.  Cloud.     The  republican  leon,  and  Ducos  provisional  consuls,  invested 
minority  of  the  ancients  complained  fiercely  of  with  supreme  executive  power.     ^'  Thus  was 
the  trick  by  which  they  hod  been  left  out  of  consummated,'*  says  Mignet,  *^  the  final  blow 
the  proceedings  of  the  previous  day,  when  No-  against  liberty,  and  from  that  day  brnte  force 
pokon  appeared  at  the  bar  to  justify  the  action,  commenced  its  dominion.**    Otliera,  however. 
In  the  midst  of  coubiderable  tumult,  in  which  look  upon  this  coup  tPetat  as  a  necessary  ter- 
be  spoke  of  volcanoes,  conspiracies,   traitors,  mination  to  a  reign  of  anarchy  and  ooofasioa, 
ho^  he  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  his  language  although  none  seek  to  diMguise  tlie  fact  that  it 
became  confused  and  incoherent,  and  he  did  was  an  act  of  violence,  in  which  the  entire  civil 
not  recover  himself  till  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  polity  of  a  nation  was  subverted  in  order  to 
the  grenadiers  outside,  when  he  threatened  the  make  way  for  tlie  supremary  of  a  single  man. — 
assembly  with  the  army,  if  it  dared  to  decide  (See  Bourrienne,  Memoirude  NapoUwi ;  Thien, 
apinst  him.     In  the  council  of  600  a  more  IlUtoire  de  la  rerolution  Frartfaise;  Mignet, 
violent  scene  was  enacted.    Lucien  Bonaparte  Hiutoire  de  la  rholution  Fran^nise;  **Anniial 
read  the  resignation  of  the  directors,  the  as-  Register '*  for  1799;  M.  de  Barante,  JTittoire 
sembly  shouting:   *' No  Cromwell,  no  dictator,  du  directoire  de  la  repuhlique  FranfaUe^  S 
the  oonstitotion  forever!*^     In  the  midst  of  voK,  Paris  1865.) 

Uie  uproar  Napoleon  entered  with  four  grcna-        BRUMATII,  or  BRt^fPT,   a    French    town, 

diers.    lie  attempted  to  address  the  assembly,  in  the  department  of  Ha<t-Rhin,  on    the  riv- 

which,  farioos  at  the  outra;^  inflicted  upon  er  Zom,  within  a  short  distance  of  Strasbourg, 

it  by  his  presence,  intemipted  him  with  cries  celebrated  for  a  number  of  tumuli  in   which 

and  clamors.    '*No  soldiers  in  the  sanctuary  have  been  found  pieces  of  wood,  a  hatchet,  a 

of  the  law  r*  they  ahoated,  and  crowded  about  knife,  a  ring,  and  some  other  ol^ta,  all  of  Cd- 
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ed  the  ith  by  as  a  total  stranger.    Bmmmcll,  her  honse  was  a  favorite  resort  for  the  litcrarr 

who  knew  his  horror  of  having  his  corpulcncj  notabilities  of  that  ca|>ital.     yimt  of  her  worlu 

alluded  to,  asked,  in  a  most  diHtinct  tone,  just  are  written    in   German,  comprising    poems, 

as  the  prince  pa!«ed  him,  ^  Alvaiiley,  pray  who  travels,  and  essays  on  art. 

i$  jour  fat  friend?"    This  insiolcnce  was  dexter-  BRUNAI,  a  Malay  state  of  Borneo,  ezteod- 

ooa,  for  it  hit  the  prince  on  the  very  spot  where  ing  from  the  mouth  of  Batang-Lu|>fir  river  in 

he  was  notoriously  thin-skinned.    After  this,  long.  108*^  88'  £.  along  the  N.  W.  coaKt  to  the 

when  Bmmmell's  funds  began  to  ran  low,  he  bay  of  Sandakan,  atUoining  the  territories  of 

became  a  gambler.    Play  run  high  at  the  clubs,  the  sulbm  of  Sooloo.    lU  inland  NMindary  in  a 

One  night,  in  1814,  Bnimmell  lost  every  shil-  mountain  range,  at  an  average  distance 'of  90 

ling  he  had  in  hand.    Bo  raised  money  at  usn-  miles  from  the  coast,  called  the  Madei  and  Ann- 

nous  interest,  appeared  at  the  opera  as  usual,  Anga  range,  forming  an  unbroken  chain  from 

and  then,  entering  a  friend's  carriage,  posted  off  the  head  waters  of  Batang-Lui«r  to  Jjike  Kini- 

to  Dover,  and  was  sfife  in  Calais  the  next  day.  Balu,  which  is  in  the  same  latitude  wiih  the 

liiA  capital  was  reduced  to  25,000  francs,  on  bay  of  Sandakan.    The  coast  lino  is  niMmt  SKN) 

which,  with  occasional  remittances  from  his  miles;  area,  28,000  sq.  m.    llie state  comprises 

brother  in  England,  he  contrived  to  live  for  also  several  extensive  inlands,  Bangney,  Bob- 

some  years.    He  took  his  reventes  calmly,  re-  bac,  Malawnli,  3fantanani,    Man^kalaan,    and 

marking,  in  reply  to  some  relets  about  his  exile  numerous  islets,  with  about  f  of  the  large  wl- 

at  such  a  place  as  Calais,  ^^  May  not  a  gentleman  and  of  Palawan.    Probable  pop.  of  the  Btirne- 

manage  to  spend  his  time  pleasantly  enough  an  jtortion,   300,000;  of  the    islands,  40.000. 

between  London  and  Parish     In  1821,  when  The  territoiy  of  Bninai  is  mostly  covered  with 

George  IV.  passed  tlirough  Calais,  en  route  to  a  dense  tropical  forest,  accessible  only  totlieDy- 

Hanover,  Brummell  made  some  timid  advance^  aks  and  orang-outangs ;  and  there  has  been  no 

whidi  the  king  contemptuously  disregarded,  communication  with  tlie  interior,  by  Europeans 

At  last,  to  place  him  above  actual  want,  Brum-  or  civilized  Asiatics,  except  along  its  water 

mell  was  appointed  English  consul  at  Caen,  courses.    Tlieso  are  numerous ;  the  montlis  of 

where  be  continued  for  several  years,   until  not  less  than  21  can  be  counted,  which  disem- 

the  office  was  abolished  as  unnecessary.    Occa-  bogue  into  the  China  sea,  between  Cai>e  8aii>- 

rional  remittances  from  his  family  and  a  few  sur-  panmanjo  and  CAf>o  Dutoo,  all  of  which  are 

riving  friends  in  England  were  seized,  to  pay  a  navigable  far  inland  for  vc:(sels  of  light  draught 

few  debts  which  he  had  contracted,  and  at  last,  of  water,  and  2,  the  Kajong  and  Bnmai,  for  ves- 

reduced  to  absolute  i)enury,  tlie  former  associate  aels  of  the  largc}<t  class.    Extensive  fields  ol 

of  royalty  and  leader  of  fashion  died  in  a  honpl-  valuable  fossil  coal  have  been  discovered  OQ 

tal  for  lunatic  mendicants  at  Caen,  at  the  age  of  many  of  these  streams,  and  European  compa- 

62.  Ue  had  spent  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  exile,  nies  have  commenced  their  development.    Tba 

and  was  only  87  when  his  reign  in  London  came  chief  exports  of  native  production  are  pepper, 

to  a  sudden  close.     Brumn^l  found  it  very  ratana,    sago,    camphor,  birds'    nests,  besoar 

difficult  to  master  the  French  language,  and  stones,  vegetable  tallow,  ebony,  pearl  ahellii 

ByroQ  remarked  on  the  subject  Uiat  *^  like  and  tortoise  shell    Europeans  are  engaged  In 

Ni^leon^s  progress  in  Russia,  Brummeirs  pro-  the  mining  and  export  of  coal  and  antiroony, 

gresB  in  French  was  stopped  by  the  elements.''  the  latter  being  found  in  this  territory  mor% 

An  amnsing  life  of  Brummell,  by  Capt  Jesse,  abundantly  tlian  in  any  other  jmrt  of  the  world, 

was  published  in  184i,  which  gives  a  gniphio  The  principal  imports  are  Eun>pean  and  Bogis 

aooount  of  his  whole  career,  and  a  fair  estimate  manufactured  cl(»ths,  either  plsin  blue  or  small 

of  his  character.  checks,  brass  wire,  fire-arms,  coarse  crockery, 

BRUN,  Fkiidebiki  Sopiiib  CmusriAinB,  a  unwrought  iron  in  small  bars,  Chinese  onui 

German  authoress,  bom  near  Gotha,  June  8,  iron  caldrons^  and  tobacco.    Bait  is  an  impor- 

1766,  died  in  Copenhagen,  March  25, 1836.   She  tout  item  of  import,  as  on  account  of  the  low, 

was  a  daughter  of  Balthasar  Mnnter,  a  preach-  alluvial  character  of  the  whole  coast  of  Borneo, 

tr  and  lyrical  poet,  and  in  her  18th  year  was  none  is  manu&ctured  in  the  i!»land.    The  sale 

married  to  Konstantin  Brun,  a  wealthy  Dan-  of  it  in  this  territory  is  a  monopoly  of  the 

Ish  functionary.     She  accompanied  her  bus-  Malay  sultan,  as  it  is  of  tlie  Dutch  guvemmenft 

band  first  to  St.  Petersburg,  then    to  Ham-  wherever  established.    There  is  no  money  in 

borg^  where  for   several   months   she  enjoy-  use,  either  among  Malays  or  Dyaks ;  even  in 

ed  an  intinuUe  acquaintance  with  Klopstock,  the  shape  of  coin  it  has  not  yet  been  employed. 

and  then  to  Copenhagen.    In  the  winter  of  The  chief  standards  of  value,  in  the  intercourse 

1788,  in  an  excessively  cold  night,  ^e  suddenly  between  tlie  Malays  of  the  coast  and  the  mda 

lost  her  hearing,  ana  from  that  time  devoted  Dyaks  of  tlie  interior,  are  small  bundles  of  iron 

hertdf^  ibr  man^  years,  to  traveUtng  and  to  lit-  rod,  of  the  weight  of  a  Chinese  cattie,  or  H  lb., 

erary  oonqxwition.      She  became   acquainted  and    pieces   of   Bugis    manufactured    checks, 

with  many  of  the  most  eminent  literary  persona  Among  the  Dyaks  themselves,  smoked  human 

of  her  day ;  passed  the  winter  of  1801  at  Cop-  heads  constitute  the  principal  medium  of  ez- 

pet,  with  Madame  de  Stafil,  after  which  she  change.    Of  the  population  of  this  territory, 

again  resided  for  seyenl  years  in  Italy.    She  not  more  than  i  are  Malays,  the  ruling  race, 

finally  retnrned  to  Copennag«a  in  1810,  where  The  most  of  them  claim  to  be  descendanu  of 
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eummWi  or  emignmts  from  Menongkabaa  in  was  evidently  of  much  greater  consequence  at 

SuBttra;  while  a  portion  are  colonists  of  pi-  that  period  than  now.    Ho  says  that  the  town 

niiflil  Lamma  from  ICindano  and  the  Sooloo  contained  25,000  houses,    lu  present  popula- 

Ufad%  and  aome  I^anay  or  lialay  sea  gypsies,  tion  is  only  about  15,000. 
lbs  gofenunent  is  an  absolute  despotism ;  and        BRUNGK,  Riohabo  Fbanz  Philifp,  a  Ger- 

tbs  jnesept  anltaii,  Omar  Saffeedin,  is  claimed  man  philologist  and  critic,  bom  at  Strasbourg^ 

to  be  tiie  80th  in  direct  line  from  the  first  Dec.  80,  1729,  died  June  12,   1808.    He  was 

goDM^nn  oonqiieror.     The  aborigines  are  the  educated  in  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits  at  Paris, 

DTiki,  the  Mme  race  found  throughout  Borneo;  served  in  Hanover  as  commissary  of  war,  be- 

flii  of  tbeM  there  are  40  different  tribes  in  this  came  acquainted  at  Giessen  with  a  learned  pro- 

terridorj,  etch  ooe  of  which  speaks  a  language  fessor,  who  inspired  him  with  an  admiration  of 

tninlaUigiUa  la  the  others.    The  Kayans,  a  the  Greek  literature;  returned  at  the  age  of  80 

tribe  oCDyaiEa found  between  the  Bajang  and  years  to  Strasbourg,  where  he  studied  in  the 

Biram  rifcn^  cultivate  com  and  cotton,  and  university  till  he  had  mastered  the  Greek  lan- 

mofiiof  At  bufEalo  in  their  agriculture ;  and  guage.    As  an  editor  he  made  no  commentaries, 

Ki^  artifana  &bricate  the  best  sword  and  but  occupied  himself  only  with  the  text    Per- 

faMvUadeain  the  archipelago..  Their  man*  suaded  that  all  fatdts  in  the  language  of  the 

kn  and  other  ootting  weapons  are  famous  Greek  poets  came  from  the  carelessness   of 

thiwighrnit  the  East,  and  are  luiown  in  Europe,  copyists,  he  corrected  the  texts  with  the  utmost 

Ha  Serebea^Sakarran,  and  Kanowit  tribes,  who  fearlessness,  changing,  omitting,  interpolating, 

iihabit  the  territory  adjacent  to  rivers  of  the  and  transposing  with  an  audacity  often  happy 

ame  name,  are  no4ed  for  their  piratical  and  in  respect  of  taste  and  sentiment^  but  censura- 

JMid-lmnting  propensities,  and  £^re  ^promi*  ble  in  point  of  criticism.    Yet  he  rendered 

MBdy  in  the  lustoxy  of  Bajah  Brooke,  who  on  great  service  to  Greek  learning  from  his  ao- 

ooa  oecaiion,  with  the  aid  of  British  ships-of-  complished  scholarshm,  and  from  the  circum- 

wv,  dmghtered  about  2,000  of  these  tribes,  stance  that  he  held  a  lucrative  official  position 

The  coal  of  Labnan  and  of  the  mainland  of  which  enabled  him  to  issue  his  editions  with- 

BhBai  ia  of  exoeUent  quality  for  steamship  uses,  out  depending  on  a  publisher.    He  edited  Uie 

lof  oomidered  equal  to  the  best  Wigan  or  Greek  anthology,  all  of  the  tragedies  of  Sopho- 

OBMlooaL     Itiaminedat  a  cost  of  5s.  sterling,  cles,  and  several  of  those  of  JSsohylus  and 

fir  about  $1  35,  per  ton;  and  delivered  to  the  Euripides,  the  Greek  gnomio  poets,  and*  the 

ioveroment  at  the  pit's  mouth  for  lis.,  or  works  of  Anacreon,  Aristophanes,  and  Apol* 

p  M^  par  ton.     A  royalty  of  2s.  6d.  per  ton  lonius  of  Rhodes.    His  labors  were  interrupted 

k  Mid  by  the  mining  oontraotors. — ^The  sultan  by  the  French  revolution,  whose  principles  he 

tf  finmai  nuwle  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  embraced  with  ardor.  He  was  imprisoned  dur- 

la  1850!,  throogh  oxur  consul  at  Singapore,  Mr.  ing  the  reign  of  terror,  was  twice  ruined  in 

Filwritr,  whim  aecorea  to  Americans  an  unre-  property,  and  obliged  with  tearful  eyes  to  part 

ttridad  TCsdence,  and  permission  to  acquire  with  his  books.    fVom  this  time  Greek  letters 

■A  hflUiffioperty  in  Bnmai  territory;  and  pro-  became  odious  to  him ;  he  transferred  his  love 

iitethit,ezcept  a  charge  of  $1  per  registered  to  Latin  authors,  and  edited  Virgil,  Plautus, 

Urn  en  AflHriean  TesaeLs,  no  o^er  impost  shall  and  Terence. 
be Jtvied  oo  their  trade ;  that  there  shall  be  no        BKUNDUSIUM.    See  Bbindisi. 
tiport  dadea ;  and  that  American  citizens  com«        BRUKE,  Guillattmb  Mabis  Akne,  a  marshal 

nitag  ofoicea,  ehall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  empire,  bom  at  Brives-la-Goil- 

tf  the  American  eonauL    Congress  bos  estab-  larde,  March  13,  1768,  died  in  Avignon,  Aug. 

fiihad  a  iwrnimlat-ft  at  the  port  of  Brtmai ;  but  2,  1815.    His  father  sent  him  to  Paris  to  study 

tts  oAea  haa  not  yet  been  filled,  as  no  salary  the  law,  but  on  leaving  the  university,  finan- 

via  attadied  to  it. — ^Tha  town  of  Brunai,  and  eial  difficulties    caused    him   to    become    a 

opitai  of  the  territory,  is  situated  on  the  river  printer.    In  the  beginning  of  the  revolution, 

ofthaitaie  name,  abont  14  mile^  from  its  mouth,  together  with  Gauthier  and  Jourgniac  de  St. 

•  aliL4''  55'  N^  loog.  IW  55'  £.  Itisan  aquat-  M6ard,  he  published  the  Journal  general  d4  la 

b  fity,  fike  Palembang  and  Acheen  in  Suma>  eour  et  de  la  tills.    He  soon  embraced  the 

tsa;  tba  moat  irf*  ita  bamboo  houses  being  afloat,  party  of  the  revolution,  enlisted  in  the  national 

aaiwMsed  to  the  baaka  of  the  river,  or  of  the  guard,  and  became  an  ardent  member  of  the 

camha— ihimU  ■Cinn  with  it,  by  strong  cables  club  of  the  eordelien.    His  grand  figure,  mar- 

oi  9oky  and  gugwaya  of  apUt  bamboos.    All  tial  air,  and  boisterous  patriotism,  rendered 

oomnranfaatiaa  between  different  parts  of  the  him  one  of  the  military  leaders  of  the  people 

town  is  by  boaL    The  atate  processions  are  in  in  the  demonstration  of  1791  in  the  Champ  de 

wnameated  pralma  or  bargee ;  the  amusements  Mars,  which  was  crushed  by  Lafayette's  na- 

ara  oo  the  wmUt^  infants  swim  in  it  before  tionid  guards.    Thrown  into  prison,  and  the 

tlMj  can  walk;  ihe  marketing  is  transacted  in  rumor  spreading  that  the  partisans  of  the  court 

iM  ofMZDpttia  or  aouQlboata,  that  move  from  had  attempted  to  get  rid  of  him  by  odious 

oas  enal  lo  aootfaer.     iigafetta  gives  an*  inter-  means,  Danton  was  instrumental  in  procuring 

Siting  teeoimt  of  bis  Tisit  to  Brunai  in  1521,  his  release.    To  the  protection  of  the  latter, 

^  of  tba  neeption  by  the  sultan  c^  the  Span-  among  whose  partisans  lie  became  prominent,  he 

tt  iHetnoi  iJajMillan^e  expedition.    This  state  owed  a  military  appointment  during  the  famous 
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days  of  Sept  171^,  and  bu  sadden  promotion,  Ifonbftzon.  The  second  part  of  the  operations 
in  Oct.  12,  1792,  to  tlie  rank  of  colonel  and  meeting  with  difficukius,  iirune  gave  4irder»  to 
a^Jntant-miiyor.  He  served  under  I)umoaricz  delay  its  execution  for  24  hours,  alUiough  the 
in  Belgium ;  was  sent  against  the  federalists  of  right  wing,  which  had  commcuoed  crunaing  on 
Calvados,  advancing  under  Gen.  Puisuye  upon  the  other  point,  was  already  engaged  with  Ctr 
Paris,  whom  he  easily  defeated,  lie  was  next  superior  Austrian  forces.  It  was  i>uly  due  to 
9iade  a  general  of  brigade,  and  participated  Gen.  Dupont's  exertions  that  the  right  wing 
in  the  battle  of  Ilonduchoote.  The  committee  was  not  destroyed  or  captured,  and  thus  the 
of  public  safety  intrusted  him  with  the  mission  success  of  the  whole  campaign  imperillecL  This 
of  putting  down  the  insurrectionary  movements  blunder  led  to  his  recall  to  Paris.  From  1M2 
in  the  Gironde,  which  he  did  with  the  utmost  to  1804  he  cut  a  sorry  figure  as  ambatwador  at 
rigor.  After  Danton^s  imprisonment,  he  was  Constantinople,  where  his  diplomatic  talents 
expected  to  rush  to  the  rescue  of  his  friend  and  were  not,  as  in  Switzerland  and  Piedmont, 
protector,  but  keeping  prudently  aloof  during  backed  by  bayonets.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  in 
the  first  moments  of  danger,  he  contrived  to  Dec  1804,  Napoleon  created  him  marshal  in 
shift  through  the  reign  of  terror.  After  the  0th  preference  to  generals  like  Lccourbe.  Having 
Thermldor  he  again  Joined  the  now  victorious  for  a  while  commanded  the  camp  at  Bonk^gne, 
Dantonists,  and  followed  Freron  to  Marseilles  he  was,  in  1807,  sent  to  Hamburg  as  governor 
and  Avignon.  On  tlie  18th  Vcnd^miaire  (Oct.  of  tlie  Hanseatic  towns,  and  as  commander  of 
5,  1795)  he  acted  as  one  of  Ikinapartes  under-  the  reserve  of  the  grand  army.  In  this  quality 
generals  against  the  revolted  sections  of  Ptu'is.  ho  vigorously  seconded  Bourrienno  in  his  pen- 
After  having  assisted  the  directory  in  putting  lations.  In  order  to  settle  some  con tt«ted  noints 
down  the  ctmspiracy  of  the  camp  at  Grenoble  of  a  truce  concluded  witli  Sweden  at  Scblaeh- 
(Sept.  9,  1796),  he  entered  the  Italian  army  in  tow,  he  had  along  personal  interview  with  King 
the  division  of  Massena,  and  distinguished  him-  Gustavus,  who,  in  fact,  proposed  to  him  to  betray 
■elf  during  the  whole  campaign  by  great  intrc-  his  master.  The  manner  in  which  he  declined 
pidity.  Wisliing  to  propitiate  the  chiefs  of  the  this  offer  raised  the  suspicions  of  Napoleon,  wlio 
eordilief%  Iionai>arto  attributed  part  of  his  sue-  became  highly  incensed  when  Brune,  drawing 
cess  at  liivoli  to  the  exertions  of  Brune,  ap-  up  a  convention  relating  to  the  surrender  of 

gointed  him  general  of  division  on  the  battle-  the  island  of  ROgen  to  the  French,  mentioned 

old,  and  induced  the  directory  to  iuHtal  him  as  simply  the  French  and  the  Swedish  annies 

commander  of  tlie  second  division  of  the  Italian  as  parties  to  tlio  agreement,  without  any  id- 

army,  made  vacant  by  Augercau^s  dcfuuture  for  lusion  to  his  *'  imperial  and  royal  migesty.** 

Paris.    After  the  ]>eaco  of  Cami>o  Foruiio  ho  Brune  was  instantly  recalled  by  a  letter  of  Ber- 

was  employed  by  the  directory  on  the  mission  thier,  in  which  the  latter,  on  tho  express  order 

of  first  lulling  the  Swiss  into  securitv,  then  of  Napoleon,  stated  ''  that  such  a  scandal  had 

dividing  their  councils,  and   finally,  when  an  never  occurred  since  the  days  of  Pharamood.'* 

army  liad  been  concentrated  for  that  purpose,  On  his  return  to  France,  ho  retired  into  nrivafea 

falling  upon  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  seizing  its  life.    In  181*4  he  gave  bis  adhesion  to  tLe  ads 

public  treasury ;  on  which  occasion  Brune  for-  of  the  senate,  and  received  the  cross  of  St.  I/mis 

got  to  draw  up  an  inventory  of  the  plunder,  ftom  Louis  XVIII.    During  the  Hundred  Dm 

Again,  by  dint  of  manosuvres,  bearing  a  diplo-  he  beeune  again  a  Bonapartist,  and  received  too 

matio   rather   than  a  military  character,  ho  command  of  a  corps  of  observation  on  tho  Var, 

forced  Charles  Emmanuel,  tlie  king  of  Sardinia,  where  he  displayed  against  tho  royalists  tlie 

and  tlie  I4)parent  ally  of  Franco,  to  deliver  into  brutal  vigor  of  his  Jacobin  epoch.    After  tba 

his  liands  the  citadel  of  Turin  (July  3,  179M).  battle  of  Waterloo  he  ]>rocluimcd  Uie    king. 

The  Batavian  campaign,  which  hutted  about  2  Starting  from  Toulon  for  Paris,  he  arrived  at 

months,  forms  tlie  great  event  of  Brnne^s  mili-  Avignon,  on  Aug.  2,  at  a  moment  when  that 

tary  life.    In  this  campaign  he  defeated  the  town  had  for  15  days  l>een  doomed  to  caraaga 

combined  English  and  Russian  forces,  under  ttie  and  incendiary  fires  by  tlie  royalist  mob.  Being 

oommand  of  tlie  duke  of  York,  who  capitulated  recognized  by  tliem,   ho  was   shot,  tlie  mob 

to  him,  promising  to  restore  all  tho  French  seizing  his  cor(»se,   dragging  it  through  the 

prisoners  taken  by  tlie  English  from  tho  com-  streets,    and    throwing    it   into    tlie    Rhone, 

mencement  of  the  anti-Jacobinio  war.    Afler  ^  Brune,  Massena,  A  ugereau,  and  many  othera,^ 

the  e^up  if  ^tot  of  the  18th  Bminairc,  Bonaparte  said  Kapoleon  at  St.  Helena,  *^  were  intrepid 

3 pointed  Bruno  a  member  of  the  newly  creat-  depredators.^'    In  regard  to  his  military  talents 

oonncil  of  state,  and  then  despatched  tiim  ho  remarks :  *'  Brune  was  not  without  a  certain 

against  the  royalists  of  Brittany.    Sent  in  1800  merit,  but,  on  the  whole,  he  was  a  general  d§ 

to  tiie  army  of  Italy,  Brune  occupied  3  hostile  tribune  rather  than  a   terrible  warrior.**    A 

campa,  intrenched  on  the  Vr»Ita,  drove   the  monumeut  was  erected  to  him  in  his  native 

enemy  beyond  this  river,  and  took  measures  for  town  in  1841. 

crossing  it  instantly.    According  to  his  orders,  BRUyEIlArT,  or  Bar!ninij>B,  a  fSsrooos 

the  army  was  to  effect  its  pai«s:ige  at  2  points,  ouecn  of  Austrasia,  the  eastern  kingdom  of 

the  right  wing  under  Gen.  Dupont  between  a  tho  Franks,  born  in  534,  killed  in  614.    The 

mill  situated  on  the  Volta  and  tho  village  of  daughttT  of  Athanagild,  tho  Visigoth  king  of 

PoaioK  the  left  wing  under  Brune  himself  at  Spain,  ahe  married  in  56b  Siegbert,  king  of 
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of  hto  Hfe  from  the  breaking  in  of  the  water,  orders.    His  great  works  are  the  eopoU  of  the 

He  was  long  oocapied  on  an  ensine  driyen  bj  ohiirch  of  Santa  ICaria  del  Fiore  at  Florenee, 

earbonic  aoid  gas,  designed  hj  his  father,  the  the  celebrated  Rtti  Palace  at  Florence^  and  the 

use  of  which  as  a  mottve  power  was  abandoned  abbej  at  Fiescde. 

from  economiosl  motives,  idthoag^  the  maohin-  BBUNET,  J  aoquis  Orasus,  a  Freoeh  b{blk>* 

•ry  was  bronght  to  hi^  perfection.    At  the  grapher,  bom  in  Paris,  Not.  S,  1780.    The  son 

oommoncement  of  the  railway  system  of  £ng-  of  a  bookseller,  he  early  acquainted  himsetf 

land,  Mr.  Brunei  threw  himself  with  ardor  into  with  rare  editions  and  copies  of  bo(^  md 

the  movement.    He  planned  the  Great  West-  made  several  catalognes  or  old  libraries.    His 

em,  the  noblest  and  most  massively  constraoted  most  important  work  is  a  Manuel  du  lAhrmn 

line  in  the  world.  He  designed  the  broad  gaoge,  «l  ds  VamaUwr  ds  Utrei,  which  appeiured  in  1 81 Q, 

on  which  the  highest  locomotive  speed  hither-  and  to  which  a  sopplement  of  new  bibliograpb- 

to  known  is  attainable,  which  cannot,  however,  ical  researches  was  added  in  1884.    A  Mk  m- 

be  said  to  answer  in  an  economical  point  of  tion  in  5  vols,  appeared  in  1849->'4i,  and  a  M 

view.    We  believe  that  he  is  the  inventor  of  edition   has  been  annoonoed  for  1868.     Tha 

the  skew  bridge,  by  which  the  inconvenience  completeness  of  this  work  makes  it  of  vahM 

in  railway  engineering  of  constracting  bridges  to  the  bibliographers  of  all  countries.    In  18Bt 

at  right  angles  with  a  water  or  roadway  \a  he  pnblished  researches  upon  the  original  edi- 

avoided.    Beside  being  engineer-in-chief  to  the  tions  of  Rabelais. 

Great  Westem  railway,  and  its  numerous  con-  BRUNETTI,  Ahoilo.  a  leader  of  the  Roomb 

necting  lines,  he  was  the  oonstractor  of  the  democracy  in  1848  and  1849,  more  geoeraDy 

Great  Westem  steamship,  the  first  which  reg-  known  in  Rome  under  the  name  of  Cicemaeehioi 

ularly  traversed  the  Atlmitio,  and  which  tradM  A  carman  by  trade,  he  obtained  much  inflnenes 

for  many  years  between  Bristol  and  New  York,  over  the  Roman  populace,  which  daring  the 

afterward  of  the  Great  Britain  screw  steamship,  time  of  the  reformatoir  aspirations  of  I^oa  EL 

and  lately  of  that  prodigious  result  of  skill  ana  he  exerted  in  the  pope's  favor,  but  subeeqoeiitly 

ingenuity,  the  Leviathan.     Mr.  Brunei  took  in  favor  of  Mazzini,  whose  cause  was  to  a 

part  in  the  floating  and  raising  of  the  Oonway  extent  indebted  to  Branetti  for  its 

and  Britannia  tubular  bridges,  constracted  some  After  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the 

of  the  most  important  docks  on  the  En^^ish  Brunetti  removed  to  Gtooa,  and  subeeqneBt^ 

coast,  conducted  the  works  of  the  Tuscan  portion  to  France.  His  execution,  by  Austrian  aoMto% 

of  the  Sardinian  railway,  and  of  other  foreign  was  reported  in  1856.    According  to  anoUier 

railways,  and  during  the  war  with  Russia  he  report  he  has  been  seen  at  a  later  period,  ai 

had  the  entire  charge  of  establishing  and  organ-  Kertch,  in  the  Crimea,  carrying  on  a  suuossAI 

izing  the  Kenkioi  hospitals  on  the  Dardan^les.  trade  as  a  sutler. 

The  Box  tunnel  on  the  Great  Westem  railway,  BRCNN  (Slavic,  Bmo^  a  ford),  a  drda  fm 

near  Bath,  is  a  fit  pendant  to  his  father's  Thames  Moravia ;  pop.  869,200.  The  capital,  of  tha  isaie 

tunnel  The  Hungerford  suspension  bridge  on  the  name^  pop.  46,000,  is  ritnated  on  a  dedivitr  it 

Thames,  at  London,  the  largest  span  in  England,  the  confluence  of  the  Schwarza  and  ^  Zwnti- 

is  a  model  of  lightness  and  eleffance.  As  may  wa.  and  is  oonneoted  by  railway  with  YiaoBa 

be  inferred  from  his  profeosional  achievements,  ana  Prague.    The  streets  are  generally  narrow 

his  activity  and  industry  are  absolutely  inde-  and  crooked,  but  are  well  paved  and  li^ted| 

fotigable,  while  his  enthusiasm  and  self-confl-  and  relieved  by  large  open  squares,  in  aevwu 

dence  are  unbounded.    On  the  latter  point  it  of  which  are  fountains.    Fortifications  aepatats 

It  w» 


is  related  that  when  the  controversy  ^tween  the  city  from  a  number  of  suburbs, 

engineers  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  broad  formerly  defended  bv  the  castle  o(  Melbarg^ 

and  narrow  gauges  was  at  its  height,  Mr.  Bra-  which  stands  on  a  liigh  hill  just  back  of  the 

nel  offered  to  drive  one  of  his  own  ordinair  town.    This  castle  was  converted  into  a  itiie 

broad  gauge  locomotives,  with  a  common  load,  prison,  and  was  the  place  of  confinemeBt  of 

at  100  miles  an  hour,  if  any  narrow  gauge  en-  Silvio  Pellico,  and  of  other  political   oflbnd* 

gineer  would  accept  the  challenge.    None  was  ers.     The  last  remnants  of  its  fortifiortioBi 

foond  daring  enough  to  take  itnp.    The  history  were  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1809.    The 

of  this  gauge  controversy  is  fhlly  detailed  in  dty  contains  many  fine  buildings,  same  of 

Mr.  Smiles*s  **  Life  of  George  Stephenson."  the  most  notable  of  which  are  the  cathedral. 

Mr.  Brunei  is  vice-president  of  the  institation  the  church  of  St  James,  built  between  1814  aDd 

of  dvil  engineers  and  of  the  society  of  art^  1480,  the  Landhaus^  formeriy  a  rich  Au^wd* 

fellow  and  member  of  the  council  of  the  royal  nian  convent,  the  barracks,  once  a  Jesmt  eol- 

Bociety,  and  member  of  many  other  learned  lege,  the  dty  hall,  and  the  palaoea  of  Prinoa 

tfodeties.  Dietrichstein  and  Prince  Eaunitz.    A  pnbBe 

BRUNELLESCHI,  Fnippo  di  Sm  Lappi,  an  park,  the  Angarten,  was  opened  by  Joseph  H^ 

Italian  architect,  bom  in  Florence  in  1877,  died  and  in  the  public  gardens  of  the  Framseobon 

there  in  1444.    He  first  studied  painting  and  ouarter  is  a  monument  to  the  emperor  FraDdaL 

sculpture,  and  brought  the  art  of  perspective  to  The   Zderad   monuments-one    of  the    most 

Serfection ;  but  as  an  architect  he  g^ned  most  andent   of  Moravia — stands   outside   of  the 

istinction,  having,  according  to  his  country-  town.     Brfinn  is  a  bishop^s  see,  and  the  asal 

neo,  revived  the  i>Qri0|  lonioy  and  Corinthian  of  the  prindpal  law  and  military  ooorli  for 
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which  alone  would  have  made  him  a  heretic:  held  together  more  hj  the  force  of  intirition 
for  in  Uiose  times  Aristotle^s  philosophy  had  than  bj  argument  or  logic.    Still,  soeh  aa  it  it, 
almost  the  sanctity  of  religion,  notwithstand-  it  has  proved  very  captivating,  and  not  without 
ing  the  ooorageons  attempts  of  the  spirited  influence  on  the  development  of  modem  thought 
Peter  Ramus  to  overturn  it.    Bruno  defended  Montaigne  excepted,  there  is  no  philoaoi^ier  of 
his  opinions  in  public  discussions  with  Hen-  the  16th  century  who  has  been  so  freqo«ntly  a 
nequin  and  others,  but  at  last,  when  he  had  subject  of  reeearch  and  comment  by  modeni 
set   up  a  complete   pantheistical   system   in  scholars  as  Giordano  Bruno.    Deacaurtea  has 
his  writings,  Paris  became  a  dangerous  place  borrowed   largely  from    him.  and   Sptnon^s 
for  him.  and  in  1686  he  went  to  Germany,  system  would  appear  almost  like  Bnmo's,  re- 
After  a  brief  stay  at  Marburg,  he  settled  at  the  fined  in  the  logiou  crucible  of  Deecartea.    Kay, 
university  of  Wittenberg  as  a  lecturer  on  phi-  even  with  some  philosophers  of  the  llHh  oen- 
losophy  and  mathematics.    But  his  restlessness  tury  Bruno  has  been  a  favorite.    One  of  the 
did  not  allow  him  to  remain  there  more  than  2  profoundest  works  of  Schelling  bears  the  name 
Tears.    In  his  valedictory  address  he  paid  the  of  Bruno  on  its  title  ( **  Bruno,  or  the  Dirine 
highest  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Luther,  but  he  and  the  Natural  Principle  of  Things^X  ^"^  ^^ 
d^lined  the  pressing  invitations  which  he  re-  once  more  directed  tlie  general  attention  of 
oeived  to  Join  the  Lutheran  church  as  persist-  sdiolars  to  Bruno's  works,  which  had  become 
ently  as  be  had  those  of  the  Golvinists  at  Grene-  extremely  rare.    They  have  been  republiabed 
va.    For  4  years  he  went  from  one  German  since  then,  those  written  in  Italian  by  Wagner 
university  to  another,  lecturing  now  at  Prague,  (Opere  di   Oiordano  Bruno^  2  vols.,  Leipsic; 
then  at  Helmstadt,  then  agam  at  Frankfort  1880),  those  written  in  Latin  (Jardani  BinaU 
until,  in  1592,  contrary  to  the  urgent  advice  of  Nolani  9cripta  qua  latine  redegit  omnia),  by 
his  friends  and  well-wishers,  he  ventured  to  re-  GfrOrer,  in  his  CcrpuM  Philoiophorum  (Btott- 
tnm  to  Italy.    There  he  remained  for  6  years,  gart,  1834).    The  works  of  Bruno  are  nmner- 
Hving  in  Padua,  unmolested  by  the  ecclesiastical  ous  and  of  the  most  varied  character.    It  has 
anthorities,  and  devoting  his  time  to  philoeopl^-  been  stated  already  that  he  was  the  author  of  a 
ioal  researches  and  literary  pursuits.    At  last,  comedy  which,  bv  the  way,  was  at  a  modi 
in  1598,  when  on  a  visit  to  Venice,  he  was  ar-  later  period  conridered  gooQ  enough  to  be  adapt- 
rested  by  the  inauisition,  sent  to  Rome,  and  kept  ed  to  the  French  stage.    His  flashing  wit,  at 
in  a  dungeon  for  2  years,  in  the  hope  that  least  what  in  those  times  was  honored  widi 
his  phyrici&l  sufferings  would  make  him  recant  that  name,  and  his  keen  perception  of  the  rifi^ 
his  doctrines.    But  in  this  his  opponents  were  ulcus,  prompted  him  to  write  satires  whkh 
mistaken.    He  would  not  falsify  his  opinions  even  now.  when  the  interest  in  their  saMeela 
even  to  save  hia  life.    Accordingly,  he  waspub-  has  entirely  passed  away,  are  agreeable  readiiig. 
lidv  burned  at  the  stake  as  a  heretic,  an  inndel.  Of  these,  the  Spaceio  delta  Bmtia  triot^amU 
and  a  breaker  of  his  vows.  He  diedashe  had  lived.  (**  Expulsion  of  the  Triumphant  Beast^O*  a  aatire 
Even  when  the  flames  had  envelo[>ed  him,  and  on  the  immorality  of  the  times,  and  the  Oabala 
life  had  become  almost  extinct,  he  turned  hb  del  cavallo  Pegaaeo  coWaggiunta  del  aamo  OH- 
hoe  away  in  disgust  from  a  zealous  monk  who  lenieo,  a  satirical  eulosy  on  ignorance,  were  the 
hdd  out  to  him  a  crucifix. — Bruno  was  a  man  best.    The   Cena  deue  Ceneri  (*^  Table-talk  on 
of  great  mental  activity,  facility  and  breadth  Ash  Wednesday ")  b  a  spirited  dialogne  in  de- 
of  perception,  boldness  of  thought,  and  of  a  fence  of  the  Oopemican  theory.    But  those  of 
vivid  imagination,  aided  by  extraordinary  power  hb  works  in  which  he  has  develctped  hb  philo- 
and  brilliancy  of  expression,  both  in  speaking  sophical  views  in  the  clearest  ana  moat  ooocbe 
and  writing.    As  a  philosopher,  hb  place  b  form,  are  the  essays,  Delia  eauea^  prmdpio, 
upon  the  dividing  line  between  those  aevotees  ed  uno^  DeW  %f\fin\to  uniteno,  e  mondi^  and 
of  scholasticism  and  cbssicism — who,  duriuffthe  De  monads,  numero,  etjigura.    In  hb  qritem 
first  half  of  the  16th  century,  cultivated  a  kind  there  b  but  one  fundamental  principle,  one 
of  philosophical  speculation,  which  bore  the  substance,  whose  exbtence  b  real  and  origi- 
aame  relation  to  true  philosophy  that  alchemy  naL    Thb  eternal  and  infinite  being  prodnoea 
soatains  to  chemistry, — and  the  really  original  by  contraction  or  expansion  innumerable  ap- 
thinkers  and  creators  of  modem  philosophy  paritions  whose  existence  is  but  secondary, 
who  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  17th  century,  merely  a  shadow  of  that  of  the  original  being. 
G«ddea  in  hb  earliest  reasonings  by  the  Eleatic  God  and  the  universe  are  identical ;  the  onivene 
philosophers,  he  drew  from  them  hb  first  crud*^  b  infinite.    Every  being  or  thing  {en$)  haa,  be- 
oonceptions  of  the  identity  of  Gk>d  and  the  uni-  side  the  innermost  principle  of  its  existence,  a 
verse.    But  these  ideas  were  strangely  and  fan-  cause  of  existence.    While  the  former  b  the  un- 
civilly blended  not  only  with  the  mental  ecsta-  manent  condition,  the  latter  b  the  immediate 
siea  oif  the  Christian  mystics,  but  also  with  the  source  of  existence.    The  original  cause  b  the 
first  vagne  and  imperfect  revelations  of  modem  universal  intellect  which  shapes  and  moulds 
astronomy,  with  some  coarse  fragments  of  as-»  matter  into  individual  forms.    In  the  harmoni- 
trolo^,  and  even  with  some  of  the  abstruse  ous    perfection  of  the  universe,  all    possiUe 
oabaliatic  and  metaphysical  ciphering  of  Ray-  forms  would  obtain  real  existence  in  all  portions 
mond  Lully.    Thus  his  philosophy  appears  as  of  matter.    Every  form  being  the  result  of  an 
a  remarkable  oogipoond  of  strange  ingredientai  intellM^Uial  action,  and  matter  being  oonoeiv- 
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Am,n.a.     r•^  abore-deeoribMl  dnolij,   of  tba  b 

L  Bnufwiek... »4        g,<i4  is    atoAtod    OQ    the   Ooker,  cuao* 

iH5!5Sr!:::::::::::::::::::S     SJS  bj  rauways  with  tbe  other  «i   i  or  . 

4  G«od«nh6lm 916  42,101  mmj.      It   Is   Btid   tO   hATO  been  l  ltd 

—       Henry  the  iaqh,  ranked  in         xoui  < 

ifBM      M^us  among  the  first  dties  of  the  l^oiiaeatie 

Abont  240,000  oi  the  inhabitants  are  Protest-  and,  luthoof^  modi  less  important  tb^n  u.  ^ 

ants.    The  general  character  of  the  snrfoce  is  mer  times,  it  continoes  to  be  one  of 

hilly,  and  in  the  moontainons  districts  the  oli-  active  cities  of  N.  W.  Germany.    T      ai 

mate  is  severe  and  the  harvests  late.    About  i  fairs  held  here  are,  after  those  of  ] 

of  the  land  is  arable,  i  thickly  wooded,  and  the  2  Frankforta,  the  most  *t\Sm*»Ail  ux  % 

much  of  the  rest  moorland.    The  larsest  rivers  ny.    The  pork  sausages  oi  Bnmswidc  (imm 

are  the  Ocker,  Leine,  and  Weser,  the  last  of  sehnMiger  Wur$t\  and  its  beer,  have  aeqoin 

which  drains  the  greater  part  of  the  dnchy  and  great  celebrity ;  the  latter  is  1      wn        er 

has  many  afSoente.    Brunswick  may  be  divided  name  Braun$chfD€iifer  Jftimm^,  va 

into  the   mining   districts,  which  lie  chiefly  Mnmme,  who  was  the  first  tw  pcvj         m 

among  the  Hartz  mountains,  and  the  agricul-  1492.    The  trade  in  this  beer  extenucu  in  lu 

tural  regions,  which  comprise  nearly  idl  the  mer  years  to  East  India.     The  book  Xni 

rest  of  the  country.    Grdn,  fruit,  tobacco,  flax,  is  of  great  iipportance.     The  principal  pol 

cattle,  and  horses  are  raised  in  the  latter,  while  Ushing  house  is  that  of  Yioweg.    Bmnswicli 

the  former  are  rich  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  the  seat  of  a  bank  and  of  several  banking  estai 

iron,  sulphur,  and  coal,    llie  mines,  in  some  of  lishments.    The  appearance  of  the  town  is  ai 

which  Hanover  has  a  joint  interest,  are  not  now  tiquated,  but  there  are  several  ham 

80  productive  as  in  former  times,  nut  are  still  and  promenades.    The  new  du       (miaco 

<^  hi^  value.    Other  minerals,  such  as  marble,  magnificent  building,  with  beaui.uol  pletow 

alabaster,  limestone,  gypsum,  potters'  day,  as-  grounds    The  most  interesting  monuments  < 

bestoa,  aq>haltum,  Jasper,  and  agate,  are  found  in  Uie  andent  cathedral  of  St  Bldxe  are  the  torn] 

various  localities.    Salt  is  obtained  in  abun-  of  the  ducal  £unily,  comprising  that  of  CaroUi 

dance.    The  manufactures  are  inconsiderable,  of  Brunswick,  queen  of  George  IV.  There  are! 

The  making  of  linen  once  employed  a  number  churches  and  a  synagogue.    The  museum  in  tl 

of  hands,  but  is  now  declining.    Spinning  is  a  arsenal  contains  a  ^llery  of  valuable  painti 

favorite  occupation  throughout  the  duchy,  and  There  are  also  many  private  galleries.  Th< 

there  are  several  camlet  manufactories,  d^e-  prominent  of  the  institutions  of  learn 

houses,  paper,  oil,  and  saw  mills,  breweries.  Collegium  Ca/rolinum^  which  was  fou«««.ou 

iron  works,  and  manufactories  of  laoquerea  1745.    Monuments  have  been  erected  to  tbv 

wares  and  porcelain.    The  advantages  of  rail-  dukes  of  Brunswick  who  foil  at  Jena  and 

wav  communicatioa  with  Hanover,  Magdeburg,  Qnatre  Bras ;  to  the  memory  of  Schill  and  u 

and  Kenstadt,  have  given  to  trade  a  magnitude  companions,  14  of  whom  were  diot  here ;  and  1 

scarcely  to  be  expected  trom  the  geographical  Leasing,  who  died  here.    Bietschd*s  statue  i 

podtion  of  the  country.     The  university  of  honor  of  Lessing  was  erected  in  1853.    Tl 

Helmst&dt  was  suppressed  in  1809,  but  Uiere  most  extensive  of  the  many  charitable  and  sai 

are  2  seminaries,  6  gymnasia.  2  normal,  21  itary  institutions  is  a  great  asylum  which  a 

Latin,  and  869  common  schools,  and  a  library  commodates  250  orphans.    The  town  suppor 

at  Wolfenbattd,  of  condderable  repute. — ^Tbie  a  good  theatre  and  severd  journals,  <^  whi< 

form  of  government  is  a  limited  hereditary  the  Deuttche  BeUkmeitung  is  the  best.    Pq 

monarohy,  the  supreme  power  being  vested  in  d)out  88^000. 

the  duke  and  a  legislative  bodv  of  1  chamber,        BRUNSWICK,  Hovsi  of,  one  of  the  olde 

consisting  of  48  members,  of  whom  10  are  families  in  Germany,  a  branch  of  which  ooet 

bhoaen  from  the  nobility,  12  from  the  towns,  10  pies  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.    The  terriUn 

from  the  rural  districts,  and  16  from  Uie  people  which  now  forms  the   duchy  of  Bmnswic 

at  larse.    They  are  dected  for  6  years,  \  going  formerly  bdonged  to  the  part  of  Saxony  whic 

out  of  office  eve^  8  years.    They  assemble  tri-  Charlemagne  united  to  his  empire.     With  tl 

ennially  on    convocation   by  the   duke,  but  other  Saxon  provinces  it  was  ffovemed  suoce 

in  oertain  cases  may  meet  without  his  authori-  dvdy  by  the  princes  of  the  houses  of  Sax 

tf.    The  duchy  holds  the  18th  place  in  the  Ger-  Billing,  Supplinburg,  and  Gndph.    The  Ondp 

man  oooioderation,  has  2  votes  in  the  plenum  house,  of  Italian  origin,  obtained,  in  the  perse 

assembly,  1  vote  with  Hanover  in  the  diet  of  of  Otho  the  Young,  in  1285,  the  dty  of  Brun 

the  German  states,  and  contributes  2,096  men  wick,  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  whidi,  with  its  d 

to  the  federd  army.    Its  own  force  in  time  oi  pendendes,  was  then  first  erected  into  a  dueh; 

war  is  4^7  men.    The  public  debt  in  1855  The  2  sons  of  Otho,  Albert  and  John,  reigp« 

was  7,168,524  thalers,  induding  4,078,000  tha-  in  common  from  1252  to  1267,  and  then 

lers  for  railways,  and  the  budget  for  the  8  years  vided  the  paternd  inheritance.    John  receivt 

1855-^6-7  presented  an  aggregate  revenue  of  the  dty  of  Hanover  and  the  dnchy  of  Lan* 

4,219,000    thders,  and  the   same    aggregate  burg;  Albert,  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  tl 

amount  of  expenditure.— Tha  oaidtd  of  the  Harti,  and  the  district  of  the  Weser;  the  dt 
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1^  fihmtwick   remained   oommoii   property.  England,  with  the  title  of  George  I.— Bbunb- 

JokD  and  Albert  thoB  founded  the  elder  branch-  wick,  Ferdinaio),  duke,  a  celebrated  general 

iii^LBDebarg  and  W<^enbtlttel.    The  first  of  in  the  7  years'  war,  born  at  Bronswick,  Jan.  11, 

tlMMbeflame  aztinot  in  1869,  and  its  posses-  1721,  died  Jnly  8,  1792,  entered  the  Pmssian 

Bgomteraad  to  the  line  of  Wolfenb&ttel.  Al-  army  in  1789,  assisted  at  the  capture  of  Prague, 

bert  Itft  i  aona,  Henry,  Albert  the  Great,  and  obtained  in  1757  the  command  of  the  Anglo- 

YiUitm,  who    divided   the   inheritance,  and  Hanoverian  anny,  defeated  the  French   and 

fiaadad  the  8  lines  of  Gmbenhagen,  GOttingen,  Hessians  at  Minden  and  at  Crevelt,  and  in  1768, 

lad  WoUbnbHttel.     The  first  of  these  divided  by  reason  of  a  disagreement  with  the  king,  re- 

iato  %  braachea  in  1861,  both  of  which  became  tired  to  his  castle  at  Yechelde,  where  he  occa- 

cxtinet  in  1508,  and  their  possessions  returned  pied  himself  with  freemasonry,  and  became 

to  Um  Ima  «f  Wolfanbdttel.    The  Gottingen  grand-master  of  nearly  all  the  lodges  in  Ger- 

lirtDchbeema  extinct  in  1468,  and  its  posses-  many. — Bbttkswick,    Kaxl   Wilhelm   Fsrdi- 

MQi  me  tranaferred  to  the  duke  of  Kalen-  hand,  duke,  a  Prussian  general,  born  at  Wolfen- 

b«|^  Inm  the  Wc^enbdttel  branch  sprang  battel,  Oct.  9,  1785,  died  near  Altona,  Nov.  10, 

IB  Mflf  the  2  new  branches  of  LOneburg  and  1806.    His  services  during  the  7  years'  war 

Wcttsbflttel-Kalenberg,  the  latter  of  which  in  were  celebrated  by  Frederic  the  Great  in  a 

ICMtnatferred  its  possessions  to  the  duke  of  poem.    He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Crevelt 

Bmnriok-L&neburg-Dannenberg:  a  descend-  in  1758,  and  in  1787  marched  into  Holland  to 

ail  flf  the  LUneburg  branch.    The  LCLneburg  restore  the  hereditary  stadtholder.    After  the 

bnach  had  divided  in  1569,  and  had  another  treaty  of  Pilnitz  he  was  intrusted  with  the 

flffihoot  in  the  family  of  Brunswick-LOne-  command  of  the  allied  armies  against  France. 

liiri^  which  has  famished  the  electoral  and  He  published  at  Coblentz  in  1792  his  famous 

Tojal  dynaaty  of  LOnebnrg-Hanover.    Henry,  manifesto,  intending  to  march  directly  upon 

Aikeof  firnnawiok-Lanebnrg-Dannenberg,  who  Paris,  cut  off  supplies,  and  reduce  that  city  by 

died  IB  1598,  was  the  founder  of  the  present  famine.    He  penetrated  into  Champagne,  but 

4jiaity  of  Bronswick.    His  Imo  was  divided  in  was  obliged,  after  the  eng^igeroent  at  Yalmy, 

16M  into  the  branches  of  Brunswick- Wolfen-  to  conclude  an  armistice  with  Dumouriez.    In 

Ukstal  lad  Bronswiok-Bevem,  the  former  of  1798  he  commanded  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  re- 

Ylueh  became  extinct  in  1785,  tiie  possessions  appeared  in  1806,  after  an  interval  of  retire- 

pMBOg  to  the  latter,  which  has  retained  them  meat  at  the  head  of  the  Prussian  army,  com- 

n^fued  firom   that   time  to   the   present,  manned  at  Jena,  and  was  mortally  wounded  at 

iooDg  the  queens  belonging  to  this  family  the  battle  of  Auerstlidt    He  was  thought  to 

bm  tosQ  Sophia  Dorothea,  wife  oi  George  I.,  have  aspired  to  the  crown  of  France  after  the 

ki^;  of  Eo^and;  Amelia  Elizabeth  Caroline,  fedl  of  Louis  XYI. — Bbumswioe,  Frisdbioh  Wn^ 

tki  wife  of  George  IV. ;  and  Sophia  Charlotte  hxlm,  4th  son  of  the  preceding,  a  Prussian  gen« 

arf  fifKphia  Dorothea,  queens  of  Prussia,  the  eral  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  bom  Oct.  9, 1771, 

latv  the  mother  of  Erederio  the  Great.    The  perished  in  the  battle  of  Quatre-Bras,  June  16, 

fat  wife  of  Leop<dd,  the  present  king  of  the  1815.    At  the  head  of  a  body  of  hussars,  which 

fi%iiii%  waa  Charlotte  Augusta,  daughter  of  he  raised  in  Bohemia,  he  entered  upon  the  cam- 

^MaOardilne  of  England. — ^BBUNswioK-LOira-  paign  of  1809,  was  obliged  by  Reubel  to  retreat^ 

Km,  Eaanr,  duke,  born  in  1497,  died  in  1546,  and  to  take  refuge  with  his  army  in  England, 

aibraoed  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  signed  the  whore  he  was  received  with  distinction,  re- 

MnfenikNi  of  Augsburg,  adhered  to  the  Smalkal-  turned  to  his  countrv  in  1818,  and  took  part 

£a  leagoe,  and  had  Ms  eulogy  pronounced  by  in  the  battles  of  llgny  and  Quatre-Bras. — 

lUiDchthcHi. — Bjwhb w  lOK-LuyEBUBo,    Chbib-  Bbunbwiok,  Fbisdrioh  Atjoust  Wilhslm  Earl, 

mm,  duke,  bom  in  1599,  died  in  1626,  was  the  eldest  of  the  2  surviving  members  of  the 

tttaolied  during  the  30  years'  war  to  the  elect-  eldest  line  of  the  Guelphs,  son  of  the  preceding, 

or  pi«>i~f>^  Frederic  Y.,  who  became  king  of  bom  at  Brunswick,  Oct  80, 1804,  succeeded  hia 

Bflhrmiar    After  the  flight  of  that  prince  he  father,  under  tutelage,  in  1815,  took  the  govem- 

iififed  Heaae  and  the  electorate  of  Mentz,  ment  into  his  own  hands,  Oct  80, 1828,  waa 

wti  defeated  by  the  imperialists  on  the  Main,  obliged  by  an  insurrection.  Sept  1880,  to  seek 

Mnd  the  aervioe  of  the  Dutch  in  1622,  forced  safety  in  flight,  was  declared  incapable  of  gov- 

tU  Spaniarda  to  raiae  the  si^  of  Berg-op-  ermng;  and  from  that  time  has  lived  altemate- 

ZoiNB,  Vat  waa  afterward  again  defeated  by  ly  in  Paris   and   London. — ^Brunswick,  Atj- 

TQly.  ffis  motto  waa,  "Friend  of  Grod,  ene-  gust  Lttdwio  Wilhblm  Mazimiuan  Frixdbioh, 

Oij  of  priMtiL'' — BBUvewioK-LtJNKBUBO,  EiQfaT  younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  the  reigning 

Jivovn,  daltt,  elector  of  Hanover,  bom   in  duke,  bom  April  25,  1806,  succeeded  to  the 

ti^Q,  died  ia  1698,  served  the  emperor  Leopold  duchy  after  the  expulsion  of  his  brother  in  1880, 

L  in  his  war  gainst  France,  for  which  he  was  rebuilt,  in  1888,  the  castle  of  Branswick,  which 

rewarded  wiib  the  electoral  dignitv  in  1692.  had  recently  been  burned,  and  founded  in  1884 

By  kit  marriage  with  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  the  order  of  Henry  the  Lion.    As  this  prince  is 

Ptlitiae  Frederio   V.,    and  granddaughter  of  unmarried,  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,    at  his 

itmm  L,  ting  of  £ngland,  his  house  obtained  a  death,  will  be  reunited  to  Hanover. 

i^t  to  tbe  throne    of  England.     His  son,  BRUNSWIOE    GREEK,    a   compound   of 

GJMrfB  Looii^   aabseqoentiy  became  king  of  ohloride  and  oxide  of  copper  and  water,  pre- 
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pared  br  ozidtziDg  meUllio  copper  in  the  air,  1,800,000  Iba^  of  which  all  hot  about  900,000 

bj  sprinkling  it  with  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  lbs.  were  from  Russia.    After  this  time  thej 

copper,  common  salt,  and  water.    It  is  also  immediately  exceeded  2,400,000  lba.^The  finl 

generated  hj  the  corrosion  of  copper  in  sea-  process  of  the  brush  mannfaotureris  to  sort  the 

water.    Its  compositioii,  as  given  by  Berielins,  brintles  according  to  their  colors,  nnlest  he  ob> 

is  1  equivalent  of  the  chloride  and  8  eouivalenU  tains  them  thus  assorted.    The  divisions  are 

of  the  oxide  of  copper.    An  artificial  bicarbo-  into  black,  gray,  ydlow,  white,  and  lilies.    The 

nate  of  copper,  or  mountain  green,  is  also  some-  last  are  the  purest  whit<)^  and  are  preferred  for 

times  called  Brunswick  green.     They  are  both  tooth  and  shaving  brushes.    Each  kind  b  then 

Qsed  as  pigments.  assorted  according  to  size,  which  is  done  by 

BRUNTON,  Mabt  Balfour,  an  English  passing  a  bunch  of  them,  held  in  the  hand,  be- 
novelist,  bom  in  tlie  island  of  Barra,  Nov.  1,  tween  a  row  of  steel  points,  like  the  teeth  of  a 
1778,  died  in  Edinburgh,  Dec.  19,  1818.  At  comb,  which  catch  the  coarser  bristles.  By 
the  age  of  20,  she  married  the  Rev.  Alexander  umng  a  succession  of  these  combs  of  increasing 
Brunton,  a  minister  of  the  Scottish  church,  and  fineness,  the  bristles  are  separated  into  as  many 
subsequently  professor  of  oriental  languages  in  heaps  as  desirable.  Care  is  taken  to  keep  them 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  She  publi^ed  a  always  arranged  uniformly,  the  large  or  small 
novel,  *^  Self-Control,"  in  1801,  which  obtained  ends  of  all  pointing  the  same  way.  The  cylin- 
immediate  popularity  from  its  moral  tone,  as  drical  brush  used  by  house  painters  is  made  by 
well  as  its  literary  merits.  Thisrwas  followed  by  taking  a  bundle  of  brisdes,  and  tying  them 
*<  Discipline,"  in  which  the  same  moral  purpose  firmly  around  their  root  ends.  Thb  bundle  b 
b  kept  in  view.  Some  months  after  her  death,  then  strongly  bound  between  2  prongs  of  a 
her  nusband  published  a  volume  of  her  ^^  Re«  forked  stick,  and  covered  with  a  coating  of  glue 
mains, '^  containing  *^  Enuneline,"  a  fragment  in  and  red  lead.  Another  and  more  conmion 
100  pikges,  with  a  few  shorter  Scotches,  prefaced  method  b  to  arrange  the  bristles  around  the 
by  a  memoir  of  her  life,  with  extracts  rrom  her  small  end  of  a  conical  stick,  the  small  ends  of 
correspondence.  Thb  fragment  b  written  with  the  bristles  pointing  to  the  larger  end  of  the 
•  great  power,  but  so  revolting  b  the  subject,  and  stick.  These  being  well  secured  by  twine  wrap- 
so  painful  would  have  been  tne  task  of  complet-  ping,  and  placed  in  a  cup  or  socket  with  a  hoM 
ing  the  story,  that  many  critics  have  doubted  in  Uie  bottom  to  let  the  handle  pass  through, 
whether  she  could  have  carrried  it  to  the  close,  thb  is  driven  home  till  the  large  end  b  boned 

BRUSASORCI  (DoMXKioo  Riocio),  a  Vene-  in  the  centre  of  the  bundle,  tightening  the  faatr 

tian  painter,  bom  at  Verona  in  1494,  died  in  enings  and  thoroughly  securing  the  bristles. — 

1667.     lie  painted  principally  in  fresco,  and  The  delicate  brushes,  called  also  hiur  pencils, 

chose  mythological  subjects.     At  Verona  he  used  for  water-colors,  are  made  of  the  hair  of 

painted  hb  celebrated  *^  Coronation  of  Charles  the  camel,  goat,  badger,  sable,  squirrel,  &c^  by 

v.**  and  the  **  Procession,"  in  which  appear  the  binding  a  bundle  of  them  together  after  being 

portraits  of  the  emperor.  Pope  Clement  VIL,  carefully  arranged,  and  their  points  temporarily 

and  other  dbtinguished  personages  of  tlie  time,  protected,  and  sliding  thb  through  the  larger 

He  also  painted  *■''  Phaeton,"  in  the  ducal  palace  end  of  a  quill,  till  the  points  project  sufiSciently 

at  Verona,  and  the  **  Martyrdom  of  St  Bar-  far  through  the  smaller  end.    The  tube,  having 

bara."  been  previously  softened  bv  water,  contracts  aa 

BRUSH,  a  common  name  for  a  variety  of  im-  it  dries,  and  holds  the  bundle  of  hairs  fisst    The 

piemen ts,  employed,  some  for  removing  dirt,  best  brushes  of  thb  kind  are  made  of  the  hair 

some  for  smoothing  and  polishing  surfaces  of  tidcen  from  the  tail  of  the  kolinkski,  a  Rosnan 

obiects   by  mbbing,  and  some  for  Laying  on  sable. — Brufihes,  except  those  used  for  painting, 

colors.    They  are  usually  made  by  inserting  the  are  made  for  the  most  part  by  inserting  little 

bribtlea  or  hairs  of  animab  in  a  firm  support^  tufts  of  bristles  into  holes  bored  in  rows  into  a 

which  holds  them  in  their  proper  arrangement,  stock  of  wood,  bone,  or  ivory.    The  bristkaare 

and  at  the  same  time  serves  as  a  handle.    The  in  some  kinds  secured  by  dipping  their  root 

great   proportion  of  brushes,    aa  nearly    all  ends  into  hot  pitch,  winding  a  piece  of  string 

ttkb  various  kinds  used  for  house  purposes,  in-  round  these  ends,  then  dipping  them  again,  and 

doding    house    painters'    and    whitewaahers'  quickly  introducing  them  with  a  twbting  mo- 

bmaheSi  and  those  employed  about  the  person  tion  into  the  holes,  where  the  pitch  soon  sets 

and  clothing,  as   hair,  tooth,    clothes,   shoe-  and  holds  them.    The  small  ends  of  the  briatlea 

bmahes,  Ac,  are  manufactured  of  the  bristles  may  be  trimmed,  and  the  stiffness  be  thns  some- 

of  the  hog.    They  cause  so  large  a  demand,  what  increased ;  but  all  such  brushes  are  much 

that  bristles  have  become  an  important  article  softer  and  more  flexible  than  those  made  by 

of  commerce.    The  great  hog  marketa  of  the  taking  that  portion  of  the  bristle  near  the  root 

western  states  furnish  the  brush  manufacturers  end,  and  doubling  it,  so  that  it  presents  at  ooe 

of  thb  country.    England  b  supplied  from  Rus-  end  a  loop  for  souring  it,  and  at  the  other  2 

sia,  the  bristles  from  the  Ukraine  being  prefer-  sUff  points.    For  these  the  stock  or  board  b 

red  as  superior  to  others.  They  are  also  imported  sometimes  prepared  bv  boring  the  holes  not 

from  France,  Germany,  and  Prussia.    Previous  quite  through  of  the  full  size,  but  finbhing  them 
to  March,  1845,  when  the  duty  was  repealed,    with  a  small  bit.    Each  hole  b  correctly  made 

the  annual  importaUona  amounted  to  aboat  in  its  proper  (dace  by  a  scale  or  pattern  board, 
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number  of  eggs  deposited  in  a  sinffle  beap  is  Uie  moment  when  tlie  piieelli  abool  to  eUvMe 
often  very  great  As  manjr  as  a  bushel  are  the  host.  The  pulpit  is  one  of  tlioee  wondeiiiil 
freqnenUy  t&en  fh)m  one  of  these  oollectionsi  specimens  of  Flemish  oak  earring.  Anotlnf 
at  a  single  time.  From  experiments  that  have  most  interesting  monument  of  tlie  middle  age  is 
been  made  in  heaj^  collected  bj  birds  partiallj  the  hdUl  de  ville  in  the  grande  pliie$^  a  vait 
domesticated,  the  heat  of  their  centre  has  been  structure  commenced  in  1401.  Its  tower  of 
ascertained  to  range  as  high  as  96"*  F.  Theleipoa  Gothic  <^>en  work,  rises  to  the  height  of  SMfcc^ 
ceellaia^  another  of  this  interesting  ffroup,  de-  and  is  crowned  by  a  Tane  representing  the 
posits  her  eggs  in  mounds  of  sand  altemating  figure  of  8t.  Michael,  in  gilded  copper,  17  feel 
with  layers  of  dried  leaves  and  grasses.  The  high.  It  is  frequently  stated,  but  erroneoosbr, 
eggs,  as  they  are  laid,  are  carefully  covered  up,  that  the  abdication  of  Charles  Y.  took  place  » 
but  the  parent  birds  never  sit  upon  them.  The  this  edifice.  The  real  scene  of  Uiat  atraiifi 
rays  of  the  sun,  adding  to  the  neat  engendered  pageant  was  the  old  ducal  palace,  burnt  down  » 
by  vegetable  decomposition,  supply  the  requisite  1738,  and  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the,^lasi 
means.  According  to  Gray,  this  species  deposit  royale  in  another  part  of  Brussels.  The  appear- 
about  12  eggs  each.  TheM  are  separatea  by  anoeof  the  ancient  square,  on  one  aide  of  which 
vegetable  matter  or  by  earth,  and  the  whole,  is  the  Mtel  de  vilU,  and  the  others  nirooDded 
soon  after  they  are  laid,  are  covered  up  by  a  with  the  old  Spanish  buildings  and  the  Ulrssd 
large  heap  of  sand,  scratched  up  by  the  pair  kui»  or  maison  du  roiy  is  much  the  aame  as 
and  forming  a  mound  9  feet  in  diameter  and  in  the  days  of  the  duke  of  Alva.  InthisBrood- 
8  in  height.  The  mtgapodiuM  tumulus  employs  huis,  Counts  Egmont  and  Uom  passed  the  kit 
vet  another,  though  analogous  manner  of  hatch-  night  prior  to  their  execution,  and  from  a  win* 
Ing  her  eggs.  This  species  construct  large  dow  of  the  same  building  Alva  looked  upon  the 
mounds  of  earth  for  the  development  of  their  bloodv  spectacle.  The  square  of  the  ASUl  d$ 
ova.  Well-authonticated  accounts  describe  these  vilU  has  been  the  scene  of  nearly  every  pa|K 
mounds  as  often  of  an  immense  size,  varying  nlar  commotion  that  has  agitated  Brabant, 
from  those  of  20  feet  in  circumference  and  5  Within  the  present  century  it  has  swarmed  with 
in  height,  to  those  of  a  diameter  of  20  feet  and  soldiers;  as  in  1816,  when  Wellington  marched 
a  height  of  15.  In  these  the  eggs  are  carefully  from  Brussels  to  Waterloo,  and  15  years  later, 
oovered  up  by  the  parent  birds,  and  buried  often  during  the  revolution  which  resnlted  in  the  inde> 
to  the  depth  of  6  feet  Other  species  of  this  pendence  of  Belgium.  Intho  ptaes  du  ptiUmA' 
fimiily  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  islands  of  tlie  Ion  the  Protestant  confederates  assembled  to 
eastern  archipelagoes  of  Asia.  Some  of  these  draw  up  their  remonstrance  to  Marsaret  of  Par- 
merely  deposit  their  eggs,  in  large  numbers,  in  ma,  regent  of  the  Netherlands,  and  hAf  sister  to 
holes  excavated  on  the  sea-shore,  to  the  depth  Philip  II.  The  palait  det  beaux  arie^  fSonneiiy 
of  2  or  8  feet  Nearly  all  the  family,  however,  the  regal  residence  of  the  Austrian  goTenior% 
are  more  unequivocally  mound-builders.  contains  a  very  large  collection  of  paintings,  few 
BRUSS£L^  (Flemish  Bruml^  Fr.  Brux-  of  which,  however,  are  remarkable ;  a  mMi 
eUe$\  the  capital  of  Belgium,  situated  on  d'industrie,  or  museum  of  models  of  marainoy 
the  little  river  Senne.  Lat.  50^  51' N.,  long,  and  inventions  in  the  mechanic  arts;  and  a nobte 
4?  22'  £.  Pop.  in  1857,  including  the  suburba,  library  founded  by  the  dukes  of  Bnrgmi^y  in 
166,801,  showing  on  increase  of  about  16,-  the  14th  centurv,  and  enriched  by  aoccesriv 
000  over  the  preceding  year,  owing  to  tlie  sovereigns,  which  now  contains  200,000  printed 
annexation  of  the  fashionable  and  stately  volumes,  and  18,000  MSS.,  many  of  the  latter 
quartier  Leopold.  In  the  new  town  there  are  superbly  illuminated.  A  museum  of  antiqiiities 
the  royal  palaces  and  the  mansions  of  the  attached  to  the  building  contains  numerous  cori* 
nobilityj  the  park,  public  promenades  (the  AUee  osities.  The  private  palace  of  the  duke  d^Aran- 
%erte  being  the  most  popular),  the  chambers  of  berg  b  widely  known  for  its  exquisite  pietnreiy 
the  legislative  bodies,  and  the  libraries  and  mu-  library,  objects  of  terUt,  and  a  hcuul  supposed  ob 
senms  occupying  the  former  residence  of  the  the  best  authority  to  be  the  original  of  that  of  the 
Austrian  viceroys ;  while  in  the  old  town  there  central  figure  in  the  group  of  Sie  Laoco6n.  The 
are  the  churches  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  head  in  the  Vatican,  at  one  time  in  Paris,  is  a  rea- 
with  their  superb  oak  carviuffs,  stained  glass  win-  toration,  and  for  the  one  in  posseissioii  of  the 
dows  and  statues,  the  hotel  ae  tille^  and  the  man-  duke  d^Arembei};  Napoleon  otfered  wei^t  for 
sions  of  the  former  nobles  and  bui^bers  of  Bra-  weight,  gold  for  marble.  The  fwlace  of  the  prinoe 
bant  The  principal  cliurch  is  that  of  St  Gudule,  of  Orange,  formerly  considered  the  richest  rea- 
an  immense  and  ancient  building  in  Gothic  style,  dence  in  Europe,  has  of  late  years  been  diaman- 
with  2  very  lofty  towers.  The  choir  and  tran-  tied,  and  its  contents  removed  to  the  Hague.  The 
septa,  as  at  present  existing,  were  finished  in  picture  gallery  of  the  prince  de  Licne  aboonds 
1278,  thenave  in  the  14th  century,  and  the  towers  with  remarkable  pictures.  The  gtuerie  SL  H^ 
in  1518.  Its  windows  are  filled  with  the  richest  hef%  a  splendid  baxaar,  extending  from  the  mot- 
stained  glass  in  the  Netherlands,  and  it  contains  M  aux  kerhee  to  the  rue  de  fhSque^  was  oom- 
a  number  of  costly  monuments  of  the  dukes  of  pleted  in  1847.  An  observatory  was  built  in  1828. 
Bralumt  The  high  altar  in  this  church  is  so  ar-  The  academy  of  science  and  the  eomeerratotn  de 
ranged  that  by  some  ingenious  machinery  within,  murique^  and  other  institutions  of  learning  and 
thesacred  wafer  deaoooda  apparently  of  itself  at  art,  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.    TherebAMr- 
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AmtitUqm  H  UMrain^  where  lectures  are  de-    ezecnted  48  B.  0.    He  served  tmder  Onsar  in 

fivcnddmiig the  winter  seMon;  a  ^nin^Aarfn<>-  the  Gallic  war,  and  in  the  civil  war  he  oom- 

wk,%fkiXkmrm»mie^  and  a  concert  noble.    There  manded  the  fleet  destined  to  besiege  Massilia. 

ut  I  pabfio  aQhoola^  6  schools  for  poor  cUldren,  CsBsar  afterward  iqypointed  him  to  the  govern- 

ttd  la  tanl  mmber  of  institotions  of  learning  ment  of  farther  Ganl    Nevertheless  he  joined 

■pportad  Wprivato  means  and  by  religions  as-  the  conspiracy  against  Oasar,  and  volunteered 

lorirtionL    Ijie  moat  extensive  of  the  many  on  the  memorable  ides  of  March  to  conduct  his 

cbritifale  faHfcitations  is  the  hSpUalSt,  lUe^  with  friend  and  benefactor  to  the  place  of  slaughter. 

m  \mAl    Bmaaela  is  the  seat  of  the  9ocUU  When  the  tragedy  was  consummated,  Decimus 

wurale,  a  bank  which  had  charge  of  the  pub-  Brutus  retired  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  there 

fie  iaaaMi  vnfil  May  ft,  1860,  when  the  Inmaus  maintained  himself  for  some  time,  but  was  nlti- 

MriaaBbvtaftmnded*  There  are  several  other  mately  deserted  by  his  troops,  betrayed   to 

importiHtbaticiiig  establishments.  In  the  stock  Antony,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  that 

eidMB|i  dT  BnuBela  a  large  amount  of  specn-  general. 

krw  Mottm  in  foreign  and  national  stocks.        BRUTUS,  Luoius  JuNnis,  sometimes  called 

ad  nhnf  and  industrial  shares,  is   carried  the  Elder,  to   distinguish   him  from  Marcus 

fla  CatQ  1854,  when  the  reprinting  of  French  Junius,  the  slayer  of  C»sar,  lived  about  500 

idfa  vai  itopped  by  law,  Brussels  derived  B.  0.    According  to  the  legend,  he  was  the 

dMBdwabie  importance  from  this  branch  of  the  son  of  .Marcus   Junius   and  of  the  sister  of 

M  tiadc    The  book  trade  of  Brussels,  how-  Tarqnin  the  Proud,  the  last  king  of  Rome,  and 

nv,  II  itin  one  of  the  most  flourishing  branches  is  represented  as  having  saved  his  life  from  the 

ifaednty  of  the  town,  Belgium  continuing  to  cruelty  of  that  prince  by  feigning  idiocy,  whence 

k  flie  largest  importer  of  French  books.    A  he  received  the  surname  of  Brutus.  Yet  we  find 

MDplete  system  of  railroads  connects  Brus-  him  not  only  described  as  not  persecuted,  but 

rii  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.    Manufac-  trusted  and  &vored  by  the  king,  who  associated 

toriiiof  a  mat  number  of  commodities  are  him  with  his  own  sons,  Aruns  and  Titus,  in  a 

ORiad  on  here.      Brussels  lace  is  still  cele-  mission  which  he  sent  to  Delphi  to  inquire 

kned,  rffiiftngii  this  branch  of  industry  has  into   the   meaning  of  a  portent,  which  had 

dedbed  oooi^rably.      It   excels   most    in  caused  much  alarm  at  Rome.    After  receiving 

tbt  oianafiieCiire  of  looking-glasses  and  other  the  reply  to  the  question  they  were  charged  to 

olljieCs  madeof  g^ass  and  crystal,  in  the  fabrica-  propound,  the  young  men  thought  it  prudent  to 

tioe  of  earpeta,  and,  above  all,  in  that  of  car-  do  a  Uttle  vaticination  on  their  own   account 

riqgML    The  breweries  of  Brussels  are  noted  for  and  inquired  of  the  oracle  which  of  the  8  should 

Umt  mcceasfBd  imitation  of  Bavarian,  English,  be  king  in  Rome,  no  one  of  them  being,  it  is 

■dSeoteh  beer,  and  for  a  sort  of  beer  ^ed  observable,  heir  to  that  dignity.    To  this  the 

JinL  and  another  sort  of  white  beer  called  hUr§  voice  replied,  from  the  sanctuary :  '^  Whichever 

dt  £§Kmi»^      Hie   theatre  on  the  place  de  shall  first  kiss  his  mother."    So,  on  their  return 

k  mmimi§  was  deetroyed  by  fire  Jan.  21,  to  Italy,  Htus  and  Aruns  ran  emulously  to  the 

m,  aad  rebuilt  in  1856.    There  is  a  tKidPre  palace,  seeking  who  first  should  embrace  the 

iBwmHUMiH  on  the  teuUoard  de  Laelcen^  and  a  queen  mother ;  but  Lucius  Junius,  as  he  landed 

itttov  dm  9amd&9iiU,  me  de  PMque^  chiefi v  from  the  galley,  affected  to  stumble  from  the 

Irflanih  plaja.     There  are  also  a  Yauxhall,  gang-plank,  and  foiling  prostrate,  kissed  the  soil 

t  beaitifiil  bfTtanifral  garden,  a  smaller  theatre  of  Rome,  and  arose  up  satisfied  that  he  had 

iBthepttk,  a  drcoa,  and  a  large  number  of  splen-  penetrated  the  meaning  of  the  oracle,  and  had 

di  cofte^MNiaeB^  |gngH»>i  chmtsh  service  is  per-  secured  to  himself  the  succession  to  the  throne. 

ImedfnS  fSbagtik^  and  the  bookseller  Mugui^dt^  Shortly  afterward  followed  the  rape  of  Lucretia, 

ii  the  fiaee  rtp^ais^  has  a  reading  room  for  the  wtfe  of  his  cousin  Tarqninius    Oollatinus^ 

ta^Uk  and  Ibieign  newspapers,  ajid  an  English  by  Sextns,  and  the  self-immolation  of  the  in- 

chcilatMig  Khrarj.     IHie  concourse  of  strangers  lured  lady,  in  the  presence  of  her  father,  who 

ttdiiMdflDta  of  ^nations  is  daily  increasing,  and  brought  with  him  Publius  Valerius,  and  of  her 

OHlriWteB  BOt  a  little  to  the  prosperity  of  the  husband,  with  whom  came  Lucius  Junius.    All 

Bdfln  eapitaL  Krenchisthe  oonventiomd  Ian-  swore  to  avenge  her  wrongs,  but  Brutus  drew 

of  poBta  society  in  Brussels ;  but  the  the  reeking  weapon  from  the  wound,  and  hold- 

>e(  the  people,  and  even  many  educated  ing  it  on  high,  vowed  to  visit  the  deed  upon 

~    the  use  of  the  Flemish  and  Wal-  King  Tarqninius,  and  upon  aU  his  race,  and  to 

^  _    The  principal  Belgian  journals  take  rule  that  no  man  hereafter  should  be  king 

arsisned  it  l^aaaelfly  the  Indepmdanee  Beige  in  Rome.    First  the  people  of  Collatia,  where 

beiog  the  bsit  known  abroad.    A  Joamtd  in  the  the  deed  was  done,  and  then,  when  they  heard 

fioMan   intense  Xtf  NMlj  is  also  published  of  it,  those  of  Rome  in  their  curimy  and  lastly 

Imnl     Tbejdaee  dee  mmrtyre  contains  a  men-  the   army,  which  lay  before  Ardea,  ratified 

ittent  erected  en  the  cprave  of  about  800  victims  the  deed ;  and  the  Tarquins,  being  expelled  by 

<^thei«f«iiitioa  of  1880.    Margaret  of  Austria  universal  consent,  fled   to  Gabii   and  Osdre. 

viibOTBiaBniaBela,  as  was  Vemlius,  the  anato-  The  people   met  in  their  oenturies,  to  elect 

■at,  to  whom  a  statue  has  been  erected  in  the  2  men  who  should  govern  the  city  in  Hen  of 

^Ke  ia  hmrrieadee.  kings,  whose  tenure  of  office  should  be  annual, 

BBUTUB,  DaoiMim  Jmnua,  a  Roman  soldier,  and  whom  they  called  consuls;  and  they  chose 
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Ludtii  Junius  and  Looins  Tarquinins  of  Ool-  as  certain  that  **  Bnitos  and  Poplicola,**  toboi» 

latia,  tboDoe  colled  Collatinoa,  to  be  the  consols  row  the  words  of  Dr.  Arnold,  **  were,  no  dool 

of  the  first  year.    Bat,  shortly  afterward,  on  real  characters,  yet  fiction  has  been  so  bbi 

reflecting  that  the  second  magistrate  was  still  a  with  their  actions,  that  history  cannot  Ten 

Tarquin,  the  people  took  alarm,  and  requested  to  admit  them  within  her  proner  domain.*^ 

him  to  abdicate  his  office,  and  withdraw  from  IsshowndiHtinctlybyNiebonr,  t  a 

their  city  in  all  honor,  that  they  might  be  tion  found  in  Poly  bins,  made  by  uum 

liberated  from  their  apprehensions,  and   no  brazen  tables  in  the  capitol,  prestjrTou 

longer  have  a  Tarquin  ruling  over  them.    He  archives  of  the  ediles,  of  a  treaty  wilu  ^ 

did  so,  and  they  elected  Publius  Valerius  to  thage  of  commerce  and  navigation,  ra     eu 

be  consul  in  his  room,  who  received  the  name  the  first  year  of  the  commonwealth  in  t     < 

of  Poplicola,  from  his  popularity.    But,  after  sulship  of  Brutus  and  CoUatinns, that 

all  seemed  settled,  some  of  the  young  men  of  were  recorded  in  that  treaty,  and       m  wi 

Rome,  of  noble  birth,  regretting  their  ancient  was  made  Rome  was  in  pi  n  of  a^i 

government,  and  averse  to  the  republican  slm-  Latin  country,  and  all  the  cut       ftxmi  Cm* 

plicity  which  had  supphmted  the  royal  usages,  beyond  Terracina,  probably       u^  the  ^      li 

conspired  to  bring  back  the  Tarquins,  and  to  shore-line  of  Campania  to  the  wtifines  off 

re^tablish  royalty  in  Rome ;   and  the  sons  of  and  also  that  she  traded  largely  with 

Lucius  Junius,  Titus,  and  Tiberius,  were  among  Sardinia,  and  the  Libyan  coast,  to  the  w< 

the  conspirators.    The  plot  was  discovered  by  a  ward  of  the  Beautiitil  cape  or  Uermoan  pr 

dave,   and  Lucius  Jumus  sat  in  judgment  on  tory,  now  Cape  lUm ;  the  treaty  being  eki 

his  own  sons,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  do  Justice  into  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  oi 

on  them,  but  caused  them  to  be  scourged  with  rights   and    privileges    of   2    already    an 

rods,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  then  maritime    nations.     Notwithstanding    1 

beheaded  by  his  lictors,  in  the  forum ;  and  he  conquest,  Gallic  invasion,  and  oonaeqi        a« 

neither  turned  aside  his  eyes,  nor  shed  any  struction  of  monuments,  registers,  and  an 

tear    over  them ;    for  they  had  been  false  to  the  preservation  of  this  one  treaty  ii  mm* 

their  country,  and  ofiended  against  the  law ;  fixes  the  fact  of  the  abolition  of  a  hit 

and  **  a  man,*'  he  said,  ^  may  have  many  more  and  the  establishment  of  a  conto<        lum 

children,  but  never  can  have  but  one  country,  government  in  Rome  at  this  daw  ^       m 

even  that  which  gave  him  birth."    When  the  identity  and  authenticity  of  Brntoa  ana  ' 

conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  so  proved  of  no  tinus;  sets  aside,  as  worthless,   the  sto     ■ 

avail,  for    bringing  back  the  Tarquins,  that  Rome  being  merely  a  small,  rude  town,  ^ 

proud  and  daring  family  determined   to  return  cupied  bv  agrictdturists  and  half-b  aol 

by  force;  and,  with  the  favor  of  Porsena,  king  diers,  and  proves  her  to  have  been  — ^^      > 

of  the  Etruscans,  and  Mamilius,  prince  of  the  large,  wealthy,  flourishing  communis*  i 

Latins,  and  the  vassals  of  their  own  family  from  regular  navigation,  regular  commeroev  i 

Csre,  and  Agylla,  and  Tarquinii,  they  raised  government  at  once  sufficiently  well  ei       u^ 

a  great  army,  and  invaded  the  Roman  territo-  ed  and  foresighted  to  frame  regulations  «a 

ries.    It  so  chanced  that  Aruns,  son  of  Tar-  with  foreign  powers  for  the  increase  of  < 

quin.and  Lucius  Junius,  the  consul,  encountered  mercial  facilities,  and  sufficiently  powerftd 

in  advance  of  the  main  bodies  of  the  army,  at  well  known  abroad  to  treat  on  equal  t^n 

the  head  of  detachments  of  horse,  and  riding  at  with  ffreat  powers  beyond  the  sea. 
each  other  with  levelled  lances,  transflxed  each        BRUTUS,  Marcus  Junius,  the  tyrani 

other,  and  both  fell  down    dead.    Then  the  the  son  of  that  Marcus  Junius  Brutus  w 

cavalry  met,  and  fought  fiercely ;  but  it  was  a  Pompey  caused  to  be  murdered,  and  of  8ervv 

drawn  battle,  and  neither  party  had  clearly  the   half   sister    of   Cato,   was  bom    in 

prevailed  in  the  fight,  and  both  encamped  on  autunm  of  85  B.  C,  died  ^  B.  O.     He  !< 

the   ground    face  to  face.    During  the  night  father  when  he  was  only  8  years  old,  huh  i 

there  came  a  great  voice,  greater  than  human,  mother  and  uncles  conducted  his  educatioa  m 

out  of  a  wood  hard  by,  making  proclamation  the  utmost  care.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  ctvi 

that  ^^  one  man  more  had  fallen  on  the  part  of  war,  he  followed  the  example  of  Cain,  i 

the  Etruscans  than  on  that  of  the  Romans,  joined    the  Pompeians,   notwithstandinff 

and  that,  therefore,  the  latter  would  come  off  aversion    to  their    leader.    In   the    * 

victoriiius  in  the  war."    When  the  Etruscans  ment  near  Dyrrhachium,   he  very  muc  ^ 

beard  the  voice,  they  were  afraid,  and  struck  tinguished   himself^   but  after  the  def< 

their  tents,  and  marched  home,  leaving  the  Ro-  his  party  at  Pharsalia,  he  made  his  peace  « 

mans  to  enjoy  the  independence  they  had  won,  Cffisar,  and  returned  to  Rome.    On  the  te 

and  to  bury  their  dead  consul  with  great  honor,  nation  of  the  Alexandrine  war,  Cnsar  appoiuM 

This  is  the  legend  of  Lucius  Junius,  whom  the  him  to  Uie  government  of  Cisalpine  Gsnl. 

Romans  called  Brutus,  and  whose  posterity  bore  44  B.  C,  he  caused  him  to  be  miade  pn       ^ 

the  name,  given  in  the  first  place  as  a  tenn  of  hanut^  and  promised  him  the  coi  »         th 

obloquy,  esteeming  it  thenceforth  as  an  ornament  province  oi  Macedonia.    But  aat  i     <      x»aii 

and  a  grace. — There  has  been  much  doubt  and  honors,  all  the  marks  of  friendship  ana  < 

dispute  as  to  the  reality  of  the  events  related  in  which  the  dictator  had,  or  might  have,  I  t 

the  above  legend.    It  may,  however,  be  taken  ed  on  him,  could  not  hold  Bmtua  to  j      J 
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18  ywn,  whok  he  was  dinnlndd,  not  being  nP  eitielei  from  his  friende  Dent  and 

fioiently  eooDomioal  in  the  maDagementof  the  In    1826   he    oonneoted    himself   n 

church  aocoimts;  he  was  also  caieleaa  with  re-  **  Evening  Post^'  newspiqier,   under 

gard  to  those  whom  he  admitted  to  the  ohnrclu  tonal  control  oi  Willi«n  Goleman. 

BRYANT,  William  Cullsv,  an  American  time   it  was  inclined   to  what  was 

poet,  bom  Koy.8,179i,atCninininfftoOf  Hamp*  federalism^  and  Mr.  Bryanti  whose 

sbiro  CO.,  Mass.     His  father,  Peter  Bryant,  was  were   toward   republicanism,  so<     « 

a  distinguished  local  pbj^cian,  who  had  also  H  more   and  more   a   repnbli        d 

travelled  considerably,  and  devoted  much  time  When  he  acquired  an  ezonsive  vonti^ 

to  the  culture  of  his  mind.    He  took  unusual  eolnmns,  a  few  years  later,  be  rendered 

interest  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  develop-  edly  ^*  democratic,"  taking  ground  q 

ment  of  his  children,  and  was  rewarded  in  the  fevor  of  freedom  of  trade^  and  against 

caseof  all  of  them,  and  particularly  in  that  of  tial  or  class  legislation.  Froml827tol 

William,  with  earlv  evidence  of  their  proAden-  Bxrant  was  associated  with  Robert  ( 

cy.     The  poet,  in  his  beautifel  hymn  to  death,  and  GuUah  0.  Verplanck  in  the  < 

alludes  feelingly  to  this  parent  in  the  lines  be-  of  the '*  Talisman,'' a  highly  snooes     i 

ginning:  and   he   contributed    u>out  the 

Forh«iitaUtgff»Tt,wliotaii^tmT  jMih  the  tales  of  **  Medfldd "  and  the  -  oi 

Th«artoiTOTM,«idiathdiHi2ofiiib  Gave  "  to  a  book  entitled  **  Taks  of  the 

Oflbr«diDetath«maMi;  gp^^,.    In  1882  a  complete  edition  of  hi 

which  was  no  poetic  exaggeration,  but  a  literal  was  published  in  New  York,  and  a  coi 

truth.  There  are  few  instances  of  precodty  more  readung  Washington  Irving,  than  in  1 

remarkable  than  that  of  Bryant.    He  commnni-  he  caused  an  edition  to  be  printed  tl 

cated  lines  to  the  county  gazette  before  he  a  landatorv  prefece.    It  waa  most  ga 

was  10  yeys  of  age,  and  in  his  lith  year  hia  reviewed  by  John  Wilson,  in  ^Bla 

friends   caused  to  be  printed  2  considerable  Magadne,"  andfttnn  that  time  Mr.  i 

poenuL  the  **  Embargo,''  a  pditicd  satir^  and  reputation  in  Endand,  and  on  the  oonti 

the  **  Spanish  Revolution.''     These  passed  to  a  Europe,  has  stood  as  high  as  it  does  in 

2d  edition  the  next  year  (1809),  and  such  were  oountry.    Havins  associated  William 

their  merits  that,  in  the  prefece  to  that  edition,  with  himself^  in  ttie  mansgement  of  the 

it  was  found  necessary  to  certify  the  production  ing  Post,"  he  sailed  with  hif  femily  to  £ 

of  them  by  a  person  so  youno,  in  order  to  re-  the  q)rinff  of  1884.    He  travelled  ext 

move  the  scepticism  of  the  publia    In  his  19th  through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 

year  he  wrote  Thanatopsis,  which  still  hdds  its  for  months  together  at  the  prindpal 

place,  in  generd  estimation,  as  one  oi  the  most  and  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  the  la 

mipresdve  poems  in  the  language.    He  had  in  and  literatures  of   the  leadi  kx 

1810  entered  Williains.col]ege,where  he  was  soon  poems  bear  witness  to  his      *m*»      tV 

distinguished  for  his  attdnments  in  language  and  Spanish,  Italian,  Qerman,    and   n 

in  polite  literature.    At  the  end  €i2  years  he  gnagea,  which  he  has  continued  to  < 

took  an  honorable  dismission,  and  engaged  in  After  returning  to  his  native  country, 

the  study  of  the  law,  at  first  with  Jud^  Howe,  suming  his  professiond  labors  for  son 

in   Worthington,  Mass.,  and  afterward  with  Mr.  Bryant  went  again  to  Europe  in  i 

William  Baylies,  in  Bridgewater.     Admitted  1846.    In  1849  he  made  a  third  vidt, 

to  the  bar  in  1816,  he  commenced  praotioe  in  tended  his  voyage  into  Egypt  and  Syri 

Pldnfield,  and  afterward  removed  to  Great  desdtory  letters  written  to  his  fonn 

Barrington.    He  speedily  rose  to  a  high  rank  these  wanderings  were  published  in  a  U 

in  tiie  locd  and  state  courts ;  but  his  tastes  in-  ed  **  Letters  of  a  Traveller,"  soon  after 

dined  him  rather  to  letters  than  to  Uw.     In  return.    But  in  the  intervals  of  these 

1817  his  poem  ^  Thanatopds"  was  published  in  Journeys  he  had  by  no  means  neglected 

the  *^  North  American  Review,"  ana  introduced  oountry,  and  the  ssme  vdnme  eontdns  ei 

him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Richard  H.  of  his  sojourn  in  neariy  all  parts  of  the 

Dana,  who  waa  one  of  the  dub  whidi  then  States,  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  of  a 

oondneted  the  ""  Review."    He  contributed  also  to  the  idand  of  Cuba.    Mr.  Bryant's 

severd  prose  artides  to  that  periodieaL    In  nature  is  so  pervading,  and  his  habits  sc 

1821  he  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  that  he  has  scarcely  allowed  a  year 

society,  at  Harvard  college,  a  didacdo  poem  on  without  accomplishing  a  visit  to  some 

the  ^  Ages,"  and  in  that  year  aeveral  of  his  remarkable  for  its  naturd  beauty  or  gi 

poems  were  oollected  in  a  vdumeat  Cambridge,  An  inveterate  pedestrian,  also,  he  is  de 

and  obtdned  for  him  immediate  recognition  as  lighted  when  he  is  able  to  make  these  f 

a  writer  of  the  highest  merit.    He  removed  to  foot,  and  under  drcnmstances  in  which 

the  city  of  New  York  in  1826,  and  was  en-  control  his  movements,  without  regard 

gofred  as  an  editor  of  the  *^Now  Yoric  Review,"  ezigendesof  steamboets  and  railroads. 

8o«>n  after  merged  in  the  *' United  States  Re-  the  year  1846  Mr.Bryant  purchased^  an  < 

view,"  to  which  he  contributed  severd  criti-  mandon,"  embowes^  m  vines  and  1 

dsins  and  poems,  which  increased  his  repnta-  near  the  beantifd  village  of  Rodyn.  • 

tiun.    For  these  periodicda  be  reodved  many  island,  where  he  has  siiioe  rsskJeni  « 
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||f  Mploiiiiff  hk  leifore  hovB  In  the  garden  legem  tema,  Ohandos  of  Tadelej."    He  now 

eii  tte  field.      Hid  love  of  art,  at  the  eame  possesied  considerable  landed  property  in  Kent, 

loMi  bu  bean  chariahed  b j  an  intimate  aasocia*  and  made  aeveral  unsacoesaf ol  attempts  to  ob- 

ttoB  with  the  more  eminent  artiata  of  the  ooon^  tain  a  seat  in  parliunent,  and  was  eventnallT 

tor.  In  1S4B  Mr.  Bryant  waa  called  npon  to  elected  icae  the  borough  of  Maidstone,  for  which 

4£wirafiiiieraio!rationonThomaaCk>le,hi8per<  he  sat  from  1812  to  1818.    He  rarely  spoke, 

lOBil  friandf  and  nmoog  the  foremost  of  Ameri-  and   generally   voted  with   the   tories.     He 

oakadieape  paintera.    Again,  in  1852,  on  the  specially  directed  his  efforts  to  effect  those 

•eoHloa  of  the  oommemoration  held  in  honor  changes  in  the  poor  laws  and  copyright  act, 

rfthajMilM  and  worth  of  the  late  James  Feni-  whi<£  were  made  many  years  later.    In  1815 

■onuBopar,  and  in  view  to  the  ereotion  of  a  he  was  created  a  baronet    On  losing  his  seat 

wjoHaoaio  that  celebrated  novelist  in  the  city  in  parliament,  he  visited  many  parts  of  the  con* 

d  lievTsric,  be  was  appointed  to  pronoonoe  tinent,  retnrmng  to  England  in  1826,  and  re- 

i  ftoHBt  en  bia  life  and  writinga.     Of  hit  maining  for  2  years ;  bat  his  affiurs  becoming 

inim  writiaga  in  proae,  it  haa  been  aaid  that  inextricably  embiu*raased,  he  removed  to  Ge- 

Aif  tfiABB.  ^no  anperflnooa  word,  no  empt^  or  neva,  and  remained  in  great  aedasion  until  his 

**  but  are  marked  throng^nt  by  death.    The  faUore  of  his  attempt  to  obtain  a 


**!■&  laaidy,  atrai^tfiMrward,  and  vigorona  seat  in  the  house  of  lords  threw  a  gloom  over 
Iqin.*     ma  poema  are    characterized  by  his  life,  and  from  the  queruloua  tone  of  his 
ntnaa  parity  mH  elegance  in  the  choice  of  writing^  Prof.  Wilson  pronounced  him  to  be 
fttdi^  a  <wiiipaflt  and  vigorona  yet  graceful  head  of  the  moping  school  of  modem  aatiiora. 
JBtaa,  ggaat  deBeacy  of  fenoy,  yreat  dignity  and  His  literary  labors  were  varied  and  unceasing^ 
iiiitfunqf  thoM^t,  and  a  genial  yet  profound-  including  romance,  poetry,  criticism,  politics, 
ifwdmtm  and  reOgiona  philosc^hy.    Am  a  mi-  biography,  genealogical  antiquities,  topographv, 
■li  aad  mnpathetio  obaerver  of  nature,  he  ia  and  classical  literature.    The  novel,  ^'  Mary  de 
iImH  wittioat  n  rivaL— In  peraon,  Mr.  Bryant  Clifford,"  is  the  best  of  his  fictions.    His  ''  Be- 
iulntebafcajmmetrioal,withaliurgeandwell-  collections  of  Foreign  Travel,  on  life,  litera- 
fawi  bead,  and  n  peculiarly  firm  and  erect  ture,  and  SeU^Knowledge,"  is  full  of  inforraa- 
mni§k,  Hia  manners  are  reserved  and  simple,  tion,  and  there  is  much  of  value  in  his  "  Auto- 
mm  to  afagmaiB;  yet  be  does  not  avoid,  while  biomphy,"  containing  anecdotes  of  his  times, 
klManoi  oont  aocid^  j  and  to  a  rare  amia-  and  the  literary  and  political  personages  with 
Wj  be  addantiborouiEP  integrity  of  character,  whom  he  was  long  associated.  Another  curious 
Ml  Jkju^  made  another  journey  to  Europe  in  work  is  his  ^'  Imaginary  Bicmphy."    He  also 
Wand  1668^  ^id  baa  g^ven  graphic  descrip-  produced  '^Letters  on  the  Character  and  Po- 
tion of  the  ooontries  through  which  bepassed^  etioal  Grenius  of  Lord  Byron."    Shortly  before 
IlinriM  oflettflfa  addreaaed  to  the  '* Evening  his  death,  he  stated,  in  ^'Fraser's  Magazine," 
hk^  Ha  waa  xeoaived  with  great  distinction  that  he  had  written  over  14,000  sonnets.    He 
iilhs  Ukaaij  dnJea  of  Madrid,  and  an  interest-  edited  Milton's  poetical  works,  appending  an 
i^aBsoont  of  hia  viait  there  was  published  excellent  memoir.    His  abilities  aa  a  genealo- 
btkaftianiahiiewspapera.  gist,  topographer,  and  bibliographer,  are  at- 
IBYAZIS,  aa  Athenian  statuary,  who  flonrw  tested  by  his  Oenaura  Literaria  (10  vols.), 
iU  la  the  4th  oentory  B.  Q,    He  cast  a  statue  Be$i%tata  (4  vols.!  Theatmm  Poetarumy  Stem- 
b  bnoBM  of  SaleaoiiiL  Ichig  of  Byria,  and  assist-  mata  UluBtriit.  Lex  Terrm^  and  "  British  Bib- 
tk  m  ^k—ilng  ^^  TOOTiff^i^tim  yit.li  ^H"-f-Ti>]i^ft,  Uographcr."    He  also  edited  a  '^  British  Peer- 
Hiibe  f>yttmlHl  6  gigantio  atatnee  at  Rhodes,  a  age,"  crowded  with  various  information,  heral- 
tttm  of  FaaipiMiai,  and  other  works.    Accord-  die,  genealogical,  and  personal. 
^  ta  GUowoa  Alezaadrinua,  2  of  his  statuea  BBTDONE,  PArmoK,  a  Scottish  travelleri 
««a  attriboled  b^  aome   to  the  celebrated  bom  in  1741,  died  June  19,  1818.    He  com- 
nifiai.  menced  his  travels  toit  the  purpose  of  making 
BRTDQES,  Sm  Saiojel  Eoebtok,  an  English  *^  discoveries  as  to  the  precise  state  and  tem- 
■ta;  bom  at  Wootton  court,  in  Kent,  1762,  perature  of  the  air  on  the  summits  of  the  high- 
ill  ii  Geneiva,  Sept.  8, 1837.    He  was  edu-  est  mountains  in  Europe.''    He  passed  through 
•MH  Gambridge.    In  1790,  after  the  death  France,  to  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  made  a 
tf  tbi  iHt  dolca  of  Chandos,  he  induced  hia  tour  through  Sicily  and  Malta  (1768),  and  after 
iUsr  Inftar,  the  Bev.  E.  T.  Brydges,  to  pre-  visiting  the  principal  islands  in  the  Mediter- 
kt  A  dibatothe  ancient  barony  of  Chandoa,  as  ranean,  returned  to  England  in  1771,  where  he 
a  daacMdaat  tern  Anthony  Brydges,  3d  son  of  published  an  ^^  Account  of  Travels,"  among  the 
Ifca  Isl  Lofd  Obnndoa.    Thia  claim  was  for  most  striking  passages  of  which  are  his  ac- 
maj  j9§n  bdbve  the  house  of  l<»ds^  who  oount  of  the  bursting  of  a  thunder-storm  under 
ktfy  dedM  aaainat  ita  validity  in  1808.  hia  feet  on  the  Alps,  and  some  curious  remarks 
IW  eirioaol  dieS  in  1807,  and  Mr.  Egerton  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  summit 
BkjJIgM^  vbo  anooeeded  him,  insisted,  with  of  Mount  Etna.    He  considered  electricity  to 
n^prntarndtj^  thnt,  though  defeated  in  par-  influence  many  of  the  phenomena  <^  natur^ 
inen^  be  eoald,  when  he  pleased,  assert  lua  and  to  be  **  a  5th  dement  distinct  from,  and 
ijsto  ky-eonmoo  law.    Thencefonh,  he  usu-  anperior  to,  the  other  four." 
ij^^aidsd  to  Ida  aigDatora  the  worda^  **Per  BBTENmUSi  Mavuxl,  a  Greek  writer  on 
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mntlo,  who  flourished  between  A.  D.  1282  tnd  wUoh  La  P^ronae  wms  provided  for  h 

1328.    Dr.  Wallis  tnuiBlated  his  works  in  1680.  of  disooverj.    During  the  reign  of 

HiiTNEILDAf  a  mystic  personage,  in  the  was  deprived  of  his  office,  but  was  i 

Scandinavian  legends,  variously  represented  as  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 

connected  with  Attila,  Signrd,  and  Qnmar,  or  BUBASTIS,  or  Bubastus,  a  city  c 

Ganther,  and  playing  the  prindpal  part  in  the  Egypt,  now  in  mins ;  mentioned  in  th< 

series  of  extraordiiuuT'  adventures  attributed  tament  as  Phi-Besetb,  now  known  by 

to  those  persons.  Tel-Bustak ;  situated  in  the  delta  of 

BRYONIA,  or  BnTOimn,  a  poisonous  ex-  S.  W.  of  Tanis ;  was  built  in  honor  of 

tract  of  bitter  taste,  prepared  from  the  root  of  dess  Pasht,  called  by  the  Greeks  Buba 

the  bry<mia  alba  and  dioiecL  by  the  process  for  goddess  was  represented  by  the  figure 

bitter  extracts.    It  is  of  a  yeuowish  brown  color,  and  manv  mummied  cats  have  been  f( 

soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether,  tombs  of  Bubastis.    On  the  N.  side  oi 

The  plant  bryonia  (Gr.  fifnm^  to  grow  rapidly)  commenced  the  canal  between  the  Nil 

is  a  wild  creeper,  with  twisting  tendrils  and  Red  sea,  constructed  by  Pharaoh  Keco 

scarlet  berries  of  a  disagreeable  odor.  It  is  met  tis  was  taken  by  the  Persians  852  B.  ( 

with  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  is  walls  dismantled.    Among  the  ruins  oi 

employed  as  a  purgative  medicine,  and  its  ber-  have  been  found  remains  of  costly  and 

rics  in  dyeing.    Its  root,  when  bruised  and  ap-  cent  temples.     Here  were  celebrate 

Slied  to  the  dun,  is  so  highly  irritant  as  to  pro-  feasts  to  Uie  goddess  Pasht,  attended  1 

uce  blisters.    Over-doses  of  the  extract  have  from  all  parts  of  Egypt,  even  to  the  n^ 

proved  fatal  bv  itspoisonous  qualities.  700,000  at  one  time,  as  is  stated  by  H 

BRZESO  LITEWSKI,  or  Brut  Lttowbkt,  a  BUBBLE,  a  fihn  of  liquid  substam 

fortified  town  in'  the  western  part  of  Russia,  into  a  globular  form,  by  the  gas  or 

government  of  Grodno,  on  the  risht  bank  of  which  it  ia  filled.    Bubbles  rise  natuj 

the  river  Bug,  about  110  miles  south  of  Grodno,  burst  upon  the  sur&ce  of  waters,  by  tl 

It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  Lithuanian  of  carburetted  hydrogen  or  other  ga 

palatinate,  and  contains  an  old  castle,  a  high  the  mud  at  the  bottom.    When  blown 

school,  8  churches,  and  a  synagogue,  and  has  a  ture  of  soap  and  water,  the  film  has 

considerable  transit  trade.     In  1764  Suwaroff  adherence  to  rise  in  the  air,  and  thus 

gained  here  a  victory  over  the  Poles.    Pop.  bles  form  small  baDoons,  particularly 

18,100 ;  pop.  of  the  district,  100,450.  with  hydrogen  gas.    filled  with  a  n 

BUA  a  small  island  in  the  Adriatio,  belong-  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  thev  may  be 

ing  to  the  Dalmatian  district  of  Spalatro,  is  con-  on  the  approach  of  a  candle  with  a  re 

nocted  with  the  town  of  Trau  by  a  bridge ;  pop.    that  of  a  pistoL        

about  4,000.    During  the  latter  period  of  the  BUBNA  UND  UTTIZ,  FxEDnru 

Roman  empire  many  political  offenders  and  an  Austrian  general,  bom  at  Zamersk,  j 

heretics  were  confined  here.     It  contains  6  Nov.  26,  1768,  died  in  Milan,  June 

villages,  of  which  Santa  Oroce,  or  Bua,  is  the  His  poverty  forced  him  to  Join  .the  in 

principal;  pop.  about  1,400.    The  productions  the  age  of  16  as  a  volunteer.    After  1 

of  the  island  comprise  dates,  wine,  olives,  and  of  Belgrade  he  was  made  standard -b 

particularly  anphaltnm,  of  which  there  is  a  which  position  he  rose  to  the  digniij 

remarkable  weU.  marshal    He  was  also  charged  with  i 

BUACHE,  Phiuppi,  a  French  geographer,  portant  diplomatic  negotiations.    In 

bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  7,  1700.  died  Jan.  ^  1778.  put  down  an  insurrection  in  the  north 

He  spent  7  years  in  arranging  a  new  repository  BUBONA,  in  Roman  mythology, 

of  maps  and  charts.    In  1729  he  became  chief  dess  who  presided  over  cows  and  oxec 

geographer  to  tlie  king,  and  in  the  following  statues  of  this  goddess  were  placed  in  t 

year  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  of  stables,  and  her  likeness  was  oftei 

in  which  he  had  been  the  means  of  institut-  over  the  manger, 

ing  a  professorship  of  geography.    His  notiona  BUBULGUS,  Caiub  Jmrnrs,  a  R 

of  geography  were  in  some  respects  peculiar,  lived  about  800  B.  0.    He  receiveii  >'« 

He  asserted  that  there  was  a  vast  continent  ship  thrice ;  was  appointed  dictator 

about  the  south  pole,  traversed  by  lofty  moun-  and  waged  succesehUly  the  war 

tains  and  gigantic  rivers.    The  suggestion,  that  .£quians. 

at  Behring^s  straits  a  connection  between  Aria  bUC,  Snt  Giobob,  an  English  antiq 

and  America  might  be  traced,  came  fh>m  him.  historian,  bom  in  Lincolnshire  in  l 

BUAOHE  D£  LA  NEUVILLE,  Jsan  Nioo-  century,  died  in  1628.    He  wrote  the 

Lia,  a  nephew  of  the  preceding,  and  also  a  Univerritie  of  England,"  and  the  ^'Ar 

geographer,  bom  Feb.  16,  1741,  died  Nov.  21,  ^ ;"  and  is  spoken  of  by  Camden  as  ^ 

1825.    He  instmcted  the  royal  princes,  after-  of  excellent  learning.*^    His  history  of 

ward  Louis  XYI.  and  X VHI.,  and  Charles  X.,  in  HI.,  in  which  he  maintains  that,  that 

geography.    After  the  death  of  D'Anville,  he  was  deformed  neither  in  body  nor  mint 

became  first  geompherto  the  kinff,  and  keeper  tutes  his  principal  claim  to  distinction, 

of  the  marine  charts  and  log-books,  in  which  BUCCANEifRS  (Fr.  6atieaaier,one^ 

o^>acity  he  prepared  the  oharta  and  plans  with  the  flesh  of  wild  animals),  a  name  af 
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membered,  was  Henrj  Morgan,   a  Welahman.  iorp?iae  it  when  news  waa  brought  thai 

While  L'OloDDais  and  DeVaaoo  were  waitiDg  in  been   abandoned.     Onlj  one  man  re 

debancherj  their  ill-gotten  gidns  from  YenezoeUL  ikithftd  to  his  dntj,  reraing  to  qoit  ] 

he  tailed  from  Jamaica  in  Deo.  1670,  snrpriaed  and  Grammont  was  so  pleased  with  hi* 

and  took  Portobello,  and  then  directed  his  opera-  that  he  secured  to  him  aU  his  effects 

tions  against  Panama.    He  at  first  went  to  the  rewarding  him  handsomely.    After   t 

island  of  St  Catharine  to  procure  some  guides  marauders  q>ent  upward  of  2  months  a 

if  possible,  and  here  the  governor  of  a  strong  for-  peach  j,  and  rifled  the  country  of  erer 

tress,  who  might  have  b^ten  him  off,  no  sooner  valuable  for  16  leagues  around ;  proposin 

found  out  who  he  was  than  he  concerted  with  their  treasures  were  embarked  tnat  the  i 

him  to  surrender  on  easj  terms,  and  after  keep-  or,  who  was  still  in  the  field  with  1 

ing  up  for  some  time  the  farce  of  a  cannonade,  should  ransom  the  citj.    On  his  refusi 

tiie  buccaneers  entered  the  place,  demolished  the  so,  they  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  and  th« 

fortifioationa,  and  carried  off  an  immense  quan-  ed  to  8t  Domingo. — ^In  1697  a  squadr 

tit7  of  ammunition.    They  then  steered  toward  ships,  under  the  command  of  a  bucc:      ei 

the  Ohagres  river  and  took  a  fort  at  its  en-  Pomtis,  with  1,200  men,  sailed  fi       £u 

trance,  iSter  a  gallant  resistance  from  its  com-  attack  Carthagena.    This  was  th«  g 

mander,  who  was  killed.    Then  leaving  some  of  terprise  that  the  buccaneers  ever  atteiuui 

his  vessels,  Morgan  sailed  with  sloops  up  the  they  were  perfectly  successful :  the  • 

river  88  miles,  to  Oruces,  and  thence  prcNseed-  taken,  and  the  booty  seixed  am<       «d  i 

ed  by   land  to  Panama.   ^  He  defeated  some  ly  (8,000,000.    The  rapacious  cu 

troops  sent  out  to  meet  him,  and  then  entered  aged  to  secure  for  himself  nem^ij 

the  city,  where  he  found  a  prodigious  booty,  immense  sum,  and  the  buccaneers  e^w 

with  which  the  buccaneers  departed,  after  firing  with  this  treatment  returned  to  Carthage 

the  place  and  carrying  off  a  large  number  of  there  again  secured  enough  to  repay  tl 

prisoners. — ^In  1688  an  expedition  was  planned  their  losses ;  but  on  sailing  for  Eurof 

Dy  Van  Horn,  a  native  of  Ostend,  who  had  were  attacked  by  a  fieet  of  Dutch  and  ! 

served  among  the  French  for  the  greater  |Mrt  ships,  in  alliance  with  SpahiLand  most  < 

c^his  lifetime;  he  owned  a  frigate,  and  Joining  vessels  captured  or  sunk.    This  was  t] 

a  number  of  other  ruffians  as  desperate  as  him-  considerable  exploit  of  the  buccaneers ; 

sel^  with  6  vessels  and  1,200  meu,  he  sailed  for  most  remarkable  of  their  leaders  droi 

Vera  Cruz,  and  under  cover  of  darkness  land-  one  by  one,  none  were  found  to  suppi 

ed,  surprised  the  fort  and  barracks,  and  sur-  places,  so  that  by  degrees  the  organizati 

rounded  the  churches  whither  the  citizens  had  to  pieces ;  and  morooTor,  many  of  thee 

fled  in  terror  for  safety.    Tlie  pirates  then  pil-  induced  to  accept  civil  and  military  a 

laged  the  city,  and  after  they  had  secured  every  ments  to  draw  them  from  the  piracy 

thing  of  value  they  proposed  to  the  citizens  to  governments  had  been  unable  to  suppre 

ransom  their  lives  for  about  $2,000,000.    This  BUCCARI,  a  tree  royal  Austrian 

proposal  was  at  once  accepted,  and  half  of  the  town  in  the  circle  of  Flume  in  Croa 

money  paid  down  forth  with,  when  the  buccaneers  7,800.    It  is  on  an  arm  of  the  gulf  of  < 

became  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  troops  as  and  has  a  good  harbor.    It  formerly  u< 

well  as  a  fleet  of  17  Spanisn  vessels,  and  made  to  the  Zriny  family,  and  upon  the  conspi 

ofl^  carrying  with  them  1,500  slaves,  and  sailing  the  Utter  in  1671  it  was  seized  by  Austi 

through  the  enemy's  line  unmolested.    About  BUCCINUM  (Lat  huedna,  a  trumpet 

ayearlaterall  the*  buccaneers  were  seized  with  nus  of  shells,  the  shape  of  many  m 

a  sudden  passion  for  plundering  Peru.    Up-  which  is  like  that  of  a  trumpet,  whUe  tlK 

ward  of  4,000  men  joined  in  this  movement,  of  a  trumpet  may  be  produced  by  blow! 

some  sailing  by  way  of  the  straits  of  Magellan,  them.    Their  characteristics      >  a        ot 

and  others  crossing  the  isthmus.    Many  cities  plicated  columella  of  thick  giuir       ir 

along  the  coast  were  pillaged,  and  the  inhabit-  form,  and  a  short  canal  at  the  bosv  of  uj 

ants  massacred ;  silver  was  so  common  that  abruptly  curved   away  from  the   out 

the  buccaneers  would  not  receive  it  in  ransom,  Some  species  of  this  shell  are  often  vei 

and  would  accept  nothing  but  gold,  pearis,  or  and  handsome,  so  that  they  are  used  as 

jewels. — While  these  events  took  luace  in  the  ornaments.    Those  commonly  called  ] 

southemseas,  an  adventurer  ofthe  name  of €hram-  the  most  beautiful  shells  of  this  family, 

raont,  a  gentleman  of  good  birth  and  educatk>n.  BUCCLEUGH,  or  Bucolxtch,  an 

and  distinguished  as  a  military  man,  but  obliged  parish  of  Scotland,  but  now  coropr^ei 

to  Join  the  outlaws  from  his  excesses  with  wme,  the  parish  of  Ettarick,  Selkirkshire.    I 

women,  and  play,  made  a  demonstration  in  the  title  cf  duke  to  Uie  head  of  the  anc 

1685  against  Campeachy.     He  landed  with  illustriovs  fiunily  of  Scott.    Buccleu^ 

his  party  without  opposition,  but  meeting  800  the  name  of  a  subm-ban  parish  ot  Edinbi 

Spaniards  outside  or  the  town  he  defeated  them,  BUCELLAS,  a  village  of  Portugd,  in 

and  the  combatants  all  entered  the  place  to-  madura,  surrounded   by  an  exceUent 

getber.    The  buccaneers  then  turned  the  guns  growing  district    It  gives  its  name  to  a 

of  the  city  against  the  dtadel,  but  as  these  did  of  white  wine  produced  in  its  vidnity. 

litUeharm,  Uiey  wera  prspariiif  soma  plan  to  BUGEMTAUBi  tha  gilded  gidley  in 
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leal  dUtribntion  of  plants.    Yon  Boch  was  the  at  length  a  Tillage  of  wigwams,  he 

first  to  sogsest  the  idea  of  the  slow  and  gradual  inhabitants,  76  in  nnmber,  captive,  anc 

eloTation  of  the  land  of  Sweden  above  the  level  them  so  well  as  to  induce  4  to  acot 

of  the  sea,  from  the  region  of  Frederiokshall  as  to  a  place  where  he  had  deposited  p 

far  as  Abo.    The  results  of  these  explorations  them.    Bat  so  sreat  was  the  hatrdu 

were  published  in  his  ^*  Travels  in  Norway  and  \>j  the  cmeltj  of  earlier  travellers  thst 

in  Lapland,"  9  vols.  8vo.  Berlin,  1810.  His  ex-  on  his  return  found  the  wigwsntf 

ploranons  of  the  Alps,  in  Switzerland,  and  of  and  2  of  his  sailors,  whom  be  had  left 

the  mountains  in  Gherman j,  induced  Yon  Buoh  ages,  beheaded  and  horriblv  mutflal 

to  put  forth  the  opinion  that  the  highest  chains  1816,  Bnchan  was  promotea  to  ibt 

of  mountains  have  never  been  covered  hj  the  commander,  and  in  1818  was  appointc 

sea,  but  are  the  result  of  successive  upheavinffs  conamand  of  an  arctic  expediticm.    Tb 

through  fissures  of  the  earth^s  crust,  the  panu-  land  whalers  having  reported  the  m 

lei  direction  of  which  is  indicated  bv  the  prin-  remarkably  clear  of  ice,  the  admiral 

eipal  chains  of  mountains  in  the  Alps.    This  out  2  expeditions  that  year — one  to 

suggestion  had  already  been  made  by  Avicenna,  the  north-west  passage,  the  other  to  r 

or  £bn-8ina,  a  celebrated  Arabian  physician  of  north  pole.    The  first  was  intruded  to 

the  11th  century,  and  it  has  since  been  de-  (soon  Sir  John)  Ross  and  Lieutenant  { 

Teloped  into  a   general  theory   by   £lie   de  Edward)  Parrv,  with  the  Isabella  and 

Beaumont.    About  this  time,  also,  Yon  Buch  der.    It  proved  unsuccesKful,  and  much 

published  his  views,  which  have  since  been  faction  was  felt  with  its  conduct   The  I 

confirmed  by  the  labors  of  NOggerath,  with  re-  and  Trent  were  the  vessels  selected 

gard  to  the  formation  of  amygdaloid  agates,  or  other  expedition,  under  Oaptsin  Bue 

almond  stones,  in  the  porosities  of  melaphyre.  Lieutenant    (afterward   Sir   John)   I 

In  1816  Yon  Buch  w^nt  to  the  Canary  islands,  Among  the  ofiicers  were  se^  w 

accompanied  by  Christian  Smith,  the  Norwe-  since  greatly  distinguished  th*       or 

gian  botanist  who  perished  in  the  unfortunate  voyages.     The  2  vessels,  admu«bl>  j 

expedition  of  Capt  Tuckey  at  the  mouth  of  the  with  all  the  scientific  equipments  of  i 

river  Congo.    The  volcanic  islands,  with  their  voyage,  sailed  in  April  and  reached 

gigantic  peak  of  Teneriffe,  became  the  basis  of  of  rendezvous,  Magdidena   bay,  Spki 

an  elaborate  series  of  investi^tions  on  the  na-  about  June   1.     There  they  found 

ture  of  volcanic  activity,  and  the  results  pro-  in  abundance,  and  immense  glaciers  i 

duced  by  fire,  which  he  published  in  his  Fhysi'  sides  of  which  avalanches  would  la 

kaluiehe  Betehreibung  aer  Canaruehen  Inaeln  now  and  then  with  the  crack  of  a  1 

(Berlin,  1825).    He  next  visited  the  bai^tio  clap.    Before  them  rose  that  gigantic 

group  of  the  Uebrides  and  the  coasts  of  Ireland  of   ice  which  has  hitherto  frustrate 

and  Scotland.    He  continued  his  geological  ex-  effort  to  reach  the  north  pole.     Tw 

enrsions  and  investigations,  in  fact,  almost  inces-  attempted  to  penetrate  it  in  vain.    C 

santly  until  the  last  day  of  his  life.    Eight  7,  they  put  to  sea,  and  after  seve 

months  before  he  died  he  made  another  visit  to  to  force  a  passage,  were  shut  up  for 

the  extinct  volcanic  regions  of  Auvergne  in  the  in  a  fioe  of  ice  within  8  miles  of  1 

south  of  France.    His  life  was  one  continued  with  the  water  so  shoal  that  they  o 

round  of  observation,  travel,  and  investigation,  the  bottom.     At  length  the  field 

Being  a  bachelor,  the  ties  of  home  did  not  ob-  and   bore   to   the    south   at  the   ra 

struct  his  taste  for  travelling  to  any  region  of  miles  an  hour.    They  readied  the  opei 

the  globe  where  scientific  curiosity  attracted  took  shelter   in    Fair  Haven.      On 

him.    His  ioumeys  and  his  explorations  were  finding  that  the  ice  was  again  drivim 

made  mostly  on  foot ;  with  a  change  of  linen  in  ward,  they  emerged  fh>m  their  bar 

his  ample  pockets  and  a  geological  hammer,  he  sailed  northward  until  the  barrier  of  k 

was  equipped  for  any  Journey,  and  his  own  upon  them,  reaching  the  latitude  80* 

busy  mind  was  all  the  company  he  needed  in  which  was  the  most  northerly  point 

his  travels.    Such  was  the  mode  of  life  and  the  They  attempted  in  vain  to  draff  the  ^ 

career  of  the  man  whom  Alexander  von  Hum-  *by  ropes  and  ice-anchors,  for  the  cuki 

boldt  deems  **  the  greatest  geologist  of  the  age.**  ried  them  8  miles  an  hour  to  the  soc 

BUCHAN,  David,  a  British  voyager  and  The  only  result  of   the    efibrt  was  1 

explorer,  bom  in  1780.    He  obtained  a  lieuten-  of  several  lives.    Captain  Buchan  tl 

ant's  commission  in  the  navy  in  180^  and  in  over  toward  the  coast  of  Greenland,  i 

1810  commanded  in  that  capacity  the  schooner  vessels  encountered  a  heavy  gale  oi 

Adonis  on  the  Newfoundland  station.     His  which,  with  the  constant  shock  firom 

admiral.  Sir  John  Duckworth,  despatched  him  ice,  so  disabled  the  Dorothea  that  she 

to  the  river  Exploits,  for  the  purpose  of  explor-  foundering    condition.      Lieutenant    ] 

ing  the  interior  and  opening  a  communication  wished  to  trv  again  with  the  Trent  wj 

with  the  natives.    He  reached  the  mouth  of  much  less  damaged,  but  it  was  tho 

the  river  in  January,  1811,  and  with  84  men  that  both  vessek  should  go  h       •  , 

and  8  guides  penetrated  through  the  matest  which  they  aocordinfflv  did,  \         \     k 

difficulties  180  miles  into  the  country,   finding  repairs  as   they  coma  al  ] 
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Aig.  W  they  pnt  to  sea,  and  en    Oct  22  time  in  tlie  north  of  England,  where  he  distin- 

irhnd  at  Deptford.      In  1823,  Baohan  was  guished  himself  by  his  successful  treatment  of 

pnHBoCad  to  ttie  rank  of  captain,   and  com-  the  diseases  of  cliildren,  he  removed  to  Edin- 

manded  to  some  time  on  board  the  Grass-  burgh,  where  he  graduated  as  M.  D.    There 

kpper  tbe  Newfoundland  station.    Two  jears  in  1770,  he  published  his  ^*  Domestic  Medicine,'^ 

ilUmrd,  be  became    hish  sheriff   of    that  of  which,  during  his  lifetime,  19  editions,  each 

eoloQj,  which  post  he  held  for  several  years,  of  5,000,  were  published.     It  was  translated 

He  tben  went  on  a  new  expedition  into  the  into  all  the  mouem  languages,  has  been  con- 

Mtikon  seaa,  from  which  he  never  returned,  stantlj  and   largely  reprinted  in  the  United 

Hii  1^  M  sopposed  to  have  been  burned  at  States,  and  obtained  for  tlie  author,  on  its  first 

M,  Vat  BoChing  is  known  with  certainty  of  the  success,   a   complimentary    letter    and    gold 

te..  la  1889,  the  admiralty  struck  his  name  medal  from  the  empress  of  Russia. 

franthft  Kit  of  living  captdns.    The  bad  sue-  BUOHAN,  Bullbbs  of,  in  Aberdeenshire. 

em  of  kb  arctic    expeditions  has  deprived  Scotland,  near  the  town  of  Peterhead,  and 

BiebM  of  the  gl<»7  which  his  ability,  perse-  Slains  Castle,  the  seat  of  tiie  earls  of  Erroll,  are 

miiBi^  nd  courage  deserve.    He  wrote  no  described  by  Sir  Walter   Scott  (who  visited 

aeeoMt  of  Ms  voyage,  but  Captain  Beechey.  it  in  July,  1814)   as  ^^a  huge   rocky  caldron, 

iloMrred  on  bc^rd  the  Trent,  has  supplied  into  which    the   sea   rushes  through  a  nat- 

^oaMon.    Science  is  indebted  to  him  for  nral  arch  of  rock."     He  walked  round  the 

inportuit  observations  upon  marine  under-cur-  top,  and  adds :    *^  In    one  place  the  path  is 

jfHi^  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  onl^  about  2  feet  wide,  and  a  monstrous  pre- 

ite  taperatare  <^  the  deep  sea  as  compared  cipice  on  either  side.     We  then  rowed  into 

rith  that  of  the  surface,  and  the  compression  the  caldron  or  buller  from  beneath,  and  saw 

of  th«  ^(>be  at  the  polea.  nothing  around  us  but  a  regular  wall  of  black 

BUCHAN,  EuzABBTH  (Sdcpson),  the  founder  rock,  and  nothing  above  but  tiie  blue  sky.    In 

of  i  Seoteh  seot^  now  extinctL  born  near  Banfl^  the  side  of  the  caldron  opens  a  deep  black 

in  1738,  died  in  1791.      Sne  was  educated  cavern."    This  place  was  vudted  by  Dr.  John- 

ia  tiis  Sootdah  Episcopal  church,  but  on  her  son  and  James  Bos  well  in  August,  1778.    In 

BiRiage  to  Robert  Buohan,  in  Glasgow,  be-  describing  it,  Boswell  says  that  the  force  of  the 

eane,  like  him,  a  burgher  seoeder.    In  1779,  or  tempest  must  have  driven  the  sea  through  the 

thmaboat,  she  broached  dogmas  of  her  own,  rock.   He  adds:  *^  We  walked  around  this  mon- 

•xm  deserted   her   husband   and   moved  to  strous  caldron.     In  some  places  the  rock  is 

IniiM^  where  she  made  a  number  of  converts,  very  narrow,  and  on  each  side  is  a  sea  deep 

noBg  them  Mr.  Hugh  Why te,  a  relief  clergy-  enough  for  a  man-of-war  to  ride  in,  so  that  it 

■n.  In  1784^  the  people  assaulted  Mr.  Why te*s  is  somewhat   horrid  to  move  along."     The 

kwn,  which  the  Bnchanites  had  made  their  caves  below  were  formerly  used  by  smugglers. 

tibcnacie.    They  then,  46  persons  in  all,  set  In  a  high  gale,  the  sea  rushes  in  with  great 

ip  a  sort  of  oommunity  at  a  &rm-house  18  force.    An  old  fisherman  told  Scott  that  he 

■On  from  Domfries,  waiting  for  the  millennium  hod  seen  it  fiying  over  the  natural  wall  of  the 

or  the  day  of  judgment,  fasting  for  weeks  in  buller,  which  cannot  be  less  than  200  feet  high. 

tlMeipeetation  that  they  would  be  fed  like  the  BUCHANAN.    I.  A  north-western  county 

jwi^  ravens  that  cry,  and  abjuring  all  fieshly  of  Missouri ;  area  about  415  sq.  m.    The  Mis- 

mutim.    A  few  left,  accusing  Mrs.  Buchan  of  souri  river  separates  it  from  Kansas  territory ; 

tjmDy  and  dishonesty,  but  the  minority  of  it  is  intersected  by  the  Little  Platte  river, 

her  ▼oCaries  were  £uthfiil  ^to  her  to  the  last  and  drained  by  Castile  and  Livingston  creeks. 

SbeciQed  her  disciples  around  her  death-bed  The  soil  is  fertile,  and   the   productions  in 

and  flwrnnnnlflatftd  to  them,  as  a  secret,  that  1850  amounted  to  121,682  bashels  of  wheat. 

ibewtt  the  virgin  Mary,  who  had  been  wan-  1,985,713  of  Indian  corn,  56,549  of  oats,  and 

deriag  through  the  world  since  the  Saviour's  80,073  pounds  of  wooL  There  were  8  grist  mills. 

dttth,  and  that  ahe  was  only  going  to  sleep  9  saw  mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  6  churches,  and 

Mv,  nd  would  soon  conduct  them  to  the  new  625  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capital, 

knidtti.    Her  disciples,  in  the  expectation  St.  tfoseph.    Pop.  in  1856,  15,813,  of  whom 

^^  WfMppeanuioe,  refused  to  bury  her  until  1,798  were  slaves.  II.  A  north-eastern  county  of 

oi^imi  Vj  a  jnatioe  of*  the  peace.  Iowa ;  area,  576  sq.  m.  It  is  intersected  by  Wap- 

BUGBAIT  Fktxs,  a  Scotch  antiquary,  au-  sipiniconriverandBuffido  creek,  and  is  well  sup- 

thorcit  fcinmes  of  '^  Ballads  of  the  North  of  plied  with  timber  and  water.    The  productions 

^Soodiady^flidof  kindred  works,  and  celebrated  in  1856  were  2,056  tons  of  hay,  45,121  bushels 

tathkntiamMDi  for  the  legendary  lore  of  his  of  wheat,  41,762  of  oats,  184,699  of  Indian 

«ovotiy,  boa  in  1774L  died  in  London,  Sept.  com,  27,949  of  potatoes,  and  58,199  lbs.  of 

^  ISii,   Eb  traveUea  over  Scotland,  collect-  butter.    Capital,  independence.    Pop.  in  1856, 

^  nogB  never  before  published,  and  thus  5,125. 

^fi^tagreat  number  of  Scotch  ballads  for  BUCHANAN,  CuLUDnTs,  D.  D.,  chaplain  of 

^  Wit  time  before  the  public.  the  East  India  company,  bom  near  Glasgow  in 

BrCHAN*    Wn-UAM,    physician,    bom    at  1766,  died  in  Broxbourne,  Eng.,  Feb.  9, 1815.  In 

J^oerm,  in  Scotland,  1729,  died  in  London,  1796  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  East  In- 

f«k  Sfl^  1805.     After  practising  for  a  short  dia  company,  and  when  the  marquis  Wellesley 
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foDnded  a  college  atFort  William,  he  was  nomi-  toria,  in    80  booki,  waf   pobllihcd 

nated  ▼ice-proToat  and  classical  professor.    He  the  year  of  his  death,  hot  he  k  now  nnu 

was  the  aathor  of  ^  Christian  Researches,"  and  ed  chieflj  for  his  tnuuiaiiQii  of  the  pai 

other  works,  which  had  a  great  inflaenoe  hoth  Latin  verae.    His  mother  tongoa  was  » 

in  England  and  America  in  directing  the  at-  the  Gaelic,  hnt  the  odebritj  <»  his  wri 

tentionof  the  religions  pahlic  to  the  promotion  heen  to  some  extent  doe  to  the  d 

of  Ohristianity  in  India.     He  was  employed  in  their  latinity. 

superintending  an  edition  of  the  Syriac  Testa-  BUOHANAN,  Jamcs,  16th  president 

ment  at  the  time  of  his  death.  United  States,  was  horn  at  a  plaoe  c^lec 

BUOHANAN,  Gbobos,  a  Scottish  author  of  Batter,  in  Franklin  oa,  Penn.,  April  2S 

the  16th  century,  horn  in  the  beginning  of  His  father,  James  Bnchanan,  emimted 

Feb.  1506,  died  Sept.  28, 1682.    He  was  sent  to  United  States  from  the  ooonty  of!)     i 

Paris  about  1620  for  his  education,  returned  in  land,  in  the  year  1788 ;  his  mothet- 1 

about  2  years  to  Scotland,  and  in  1628  was  en-  beth  Spear,  daughter  of  a  respectable 

gaged  in  a  border  foray  and  the  storming  of  a  Adams  co.,  Penn.    The  father  comraeui 

castle  in  England.    Two  years  later  he  took  a  as  a  hardy  pioneer,  but,  by  sneceasful  in 

degree  at  Sl  Andrew's,  and  in  1627  went  again  soon  acquired  that  competency  which  < 

to  Paris,  where  he  remained  connected  with  him  to  giye  his  son  a  classical  edu 

the  university  about  10  years.    In  1637  he  was  Buchanan  graduated  at  Dickinson  ouu 

again  in  Scotland,  as  tutor  to  one  of  the  sons  lisle,  in  1809,  with  high  honor.    In  Du^ 

of  King  James,  when  he  wrote  some  satirical  year  he  commenced  the  study  of  the 

poems  directed  against  the  monks  and  friars,  the  office  of  James  Hopkins,  of  Lancasl 

The  animosity  of  the  church  party,  and  espe-  wss  admitted  to  the  bar  Nov.  17, 1812 

cially  of  Oardinal  Beaton,  obliged  him  to  flee,  then  little  more  than  21  years  old. 

and  he  repaired  successively  to  London,  to  yer  of  not  more  than  4  years' 

Paris,  to  Bordeaux,  and  to  Portugal.     His  not  over  26  years  of  age,  he  t 

occupation  was  probably  that  of  teaching  the  fended,  unaided  bv  senior  c<       u,  m  i 

rudiments  of  Latin  in  the  universities,  but  he  rion  of  1816-'17  of  the  I       i»vivania  m 

published  4  tragedies  upon  the  classical  model,  distinguished  Judge,  who  i       tried 

and  various  odes  and  poems,  by  which  his  tides    of   impeachment,     ms    p 

name  became  widely  known.    He  returned  to  creased  with  his  reputation,  his  prui< 

F^nce  in  1668,  and  in  1662  was  at  court  in  business  aocumulatea,   and  his  name 

Scotland,  and  classical  tuti>r  to  Queen  Mary,  oflener  ill  the  ^  Reports  "  of  the  state  th 

As  such  he  lived  upon  terms  of  apparent  inti-  of  any  other  lawyer  of  his  time ;  tl       i 

macy  with  her,  and  was  made  principal  of  St.  himself,  at  the  age  of  40,  enabled  to  n 

Leonard's  college,  in  1666.    He  now  openly  the  profession.    Once  only  after  his  ri 

declared  himself  a  Protestant,  and  took  the  side  could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  reappear 

of  that  party  both  in  church  and  state,  was  a  bar,  and  that  was  in  an  action  of  ^ 

member  and  moderator  of  the  assemblies  of  the  which  involved  the  only  little  prop 

church,  and  held  some  important  secular  offices,  widow.    The  case  was  surrounaed  u: 

Hisi^^fi0i.fH>terrfmt,another  satire  upon  the  technical  difficulties,  but  Mr.  Bud 

friars,  was  published  in  1664.    In  1666,  and  ceeded  in  establishinff  Uie  widow's  w 

again  in  1667,  he  collected  and  published  an  the  age  of  28  Mr.  Bnchanan  became  a  i 

edition  of  his  poems.    He  was  the  author  of  tlie  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature.  In  the  i 

^*  Detection  of  Queen  Mary's  Actions,"  before  of  the  war  of  1812  between  the  Uniteo 

the  tribunal  appointed  to  examine  her  at  York,  and  England,  the  British  had  taken  i 

in  1668.  which  was  extensively  circulated  in  stroyed  the  public  buildings  at  Wasl 

England,  and  used  to  blacken  her  fame.    On  This  act  caused  a  feeling  of  general  indi 

this  account  h^  has  been  subiected  by  her  throughout  the  country.     At  a  public 

friends  to  accusations  of  the  darkest  treachery,  in  Lancaster,  Mr.  Buchanan,  though  a  fe 

In  1670  he  was  intrusted  with  the  education  of  made  an  appeal  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  i 

James  YL,  then  4  years  old.    The  year  1679  tion  of  the  war,  while  he  himself  beaded 

was  marked  by  the  publication  of  his  J)e  Jure  volunteers  to  march  to  the  defence  of  Ba 

Seffni  apud  Seot4>t,  a  treatise,  under  the  form  of  The  company  was  commanded  by  Judsn 

a  dialogue,  concerning  the  instiu^tions  of  Scot-  Shippen,  Mr.  Bnchanan  willingly  tac 

land,  upon  the  principles  of  government  and  position  of  private  soldier.    Thev  mar 

aodety.     For  nearly  2   centuries  this  book,  Baltimore  under  the  command  of       |or 

which  inculcates  the  doctrine  that  governments  Sterret  Ridgeley,  but   their  s        ea 

exist  for  the  sake  of  the  governed,  was  held  up  ing  reouire^  Uiey  were  th     i  ow 

as  containing  the  sum  of  all  heresy  and  rebel-  chargea.    In  the  legislatu      u)  v       u 

lion.    It  has  had  the  honor  of  many  courtly  elected  in  Oct.  1814,  he  suuporteu  wer 

refutations,  and  of  being  burnt,  together  with  ure  of  national  defence.     When  Phili 

the  works  of  Milton,  in  1688,  at  Oxford,  and  was  threatened,  and  the  state  of  Penni 

again,  in  1684,  received  a  formal  condemnation  wss  obliged  to  depend  on  her  own  n 

and  burning  from  the  Scotch  parliament.    His  for  the  means  of  repelling  the  British 

last  production,  the  Eerum  Sootieantm  HU-  Mr.  Buchanan  made  the  most  urgent  ap 
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fttpitrMsm  of  the  legialatiire  to  adopt  effi-  as  1824,  Iiod  his  misgivings  as  to  the  alginate 
Mt  measures  of  reliel    Being  reelected  to  the  fate  of  Mexico  and  the  Soath  American  repub- 
)e|idtUir8  in  1815,  he  gave  his  ardent  support  lies,  and  he  cautioned  congress  and  the  people 
to  a  bill,  which  was  passed,  appropriating  the  of  the  United  States  against  entangling  alli- 
nmof  ti00,0OO  as  a  loan  to  the  United  States,  ances   with  them.     The  United   States   had 
toptf  Uie  nuliUa  and  Tolonteers  of  the  state  in  strongly  protested  against  the  island  of  Cuba 
the  U.  S.  service.     In  1820  Mr.  Buchanan  en-  fdling  into  the  han£  of  any  European  power 
UnA  eoogresB,  and  his  first  elaborate  speech,  but  Spain,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  was  equally  op- 
deKfffed  Jan.  11, 1822,  on  a  deficiency  in  the  posed  to  its  being  seized  either  by  Mexico  or 
wSSUbfj  sppropriation,  was  in  support  of  fede-  Colombia.      If  either  of  them  attempted  to 
nl  nthority,  and  in  defence  of  Mr.  Crawford,  revolutionize  Cuba,  the  emancipation  of  the 
tteiseretary  of  the  treasury;    His  speech  on  slaves  and  a  servile  war  would  be  the  conse- 
^biafanpt  law,  delivered  March  12,  took  high  quence.    He  held  that  Cuba  is  of   immense 
ooaailitioDal  gronnd.    The  law,  as  originally  commercial  importance  to  the  United  States ; 
propoM^  embraced  only  the  mercantile  classes,  but  that  in  a  practical  and  strategetical  point  of 
MatBen^Dent  was  proposed,  which  extend-  view,  it  is  of  still  greater  consequence.   It  corn- 
ed iKoaU  dtizena  of  the  Union.    Against  this  mands,*  from  its  geographical  position,  the  en- 
luBiiohaDaii  entered  his  protest.      ^^  We  are  trance  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  so  that  any  power 
lor  eilled  apon,"  said  he,  **  to  decide  the  fate  in  possession  of  it  may,  with  a  small  naval 
tf  tmeasoreof  awful  importance.    The  most  force,  blockade  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
todfiil  responsibility  rests  upon  us.    We  are  and  thus  effectually  tie  up  one  of  the  great 
Mlsow  to  determine  merely  whether  a  bank-  arteries  of  our  foreign  conmieroe.     The  ex- 
npt  law  shall  be  extended  to  the  trading  classes  ample  of  insurrection  there  might  prove  per- 
«f  the  community,  butwheUier  it  shall  embrace  nicious  to  the  tranquillity  and  peace  of  the 
trery  citizen  of  the  Union,  and  spread  its  de-  southern  states,  and  spread  desolation  and  min 
BonliziDff '  influence  over  the  whole  sxuface  of  over  our  own  country. — He  took  an  active  part 
lodety."  Immediately  after  this  speech  the  ques-  in  the  presidential  election  of  1828,  and  the 
tkm  was  taken  on  the  bill,  and  it  was  defeated  minority  of  50,000,  which  Pennsylvania  gave 
Ij  a  vote  of  99  noes  to  72  ayes,  a  majority  of  for  Gen.  Jackson,  furnishes  proof  of  the  effi- 
it  soothem  members  voting  against  the  bilL  ciency  of  his  support.    He  himself  was  at  the 
Ob  tke  tariff  question,  which  was  subsequently  same  time  reelected  to  congress,  and  during 
teoaed,  Mr.  Buchanan  expressed  the  views  the  following  session  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
whieh  he  has  ever  since  entertained,  to  wit :  Judiciary  committee,  which  position  had  previ- 
tbitdoties  ought  to  be  raised  merely  for  reve-  ously  been  occupied  by  Daniel  Webster.    It 
me,  though  in  the  indirect  operation  of  a  tariff  was  during  this  session  that  articles  of  impeaoh- 
4f  doties,  certain  necessary  domestic  manufac-  ment  were  passed  against  a  judicial  officer,  James 
turn  may  be  more  benefited  than  others.    '^  I  H.  Peck,  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  U.  S. 
eoite,"  he  said,  when  the  debate  had  taken  a  for  Missouri,  upon  which  he  was  subsequently 
Mdiooal  turn,  *^  I  never  did  expect  to  hear  in-  tried  before  the  senate.    The  case  was  briefly 
iflamatory  speeches  of  this  kind  within  these  this :    In   Dec.    1825,    Judge    Peck   decided 
vi&i,  which  ou^t  to  be  sacred  to  union.    I  against  the  claims  of  the  widow  and  children 
Mfer  did  expect  to  hear  the  East  counselling  of  one  Antoine  Soulard  to  certain  lands  in  the 
tU  South  to  resistance,  that  we  might  thus  be  state  of  Missouri  and  the  the4    territory  of 
deterred  from  prosecuting  a  measure  of  policy  Arkansas.     Luke   £.  Lawless,  of  St.  Louis, 
vnd  upon  us  by  the  necessities  of  the  country,  had  been  one  of  the  counsel  for  prosecuting 
If  1  know  myself^  I  am  a  politician  neither  of  the   claim,    and  when  the   decision   of  the 
tUEiitiiGrofUie  West,  of  the  North  nor  of  the  judge  in  regard  to  the  matter  was  published, 
Soetbu   I  therefore  shall  forever  avoid  any  ex-  Mr.  Lawless  wrote  an  article  for  a  newspaper 
Vnakna,  the  direct  tendency  of  which  must  in  which  he,  in  respectful  language,  enumer- 
ate create  sectional  jealousies,  sibtional  divi-  ated  the  errors  into  which  the  ludge  had  fallen, 
m^  and,  at  length,  disunion,  that  worst  and  Upon  this,  Judge  Peck  had  him  summoned, 
^  (if  tU  politi^  calamities.^'    At  the  next  and  not  only  deprived  him  of  the  right  to  act 
Minof  ooDgress  the  tariff  question  came  up  in  his  profession,  but  actually  committed  him 
11  tta**  American  system,"  a  title  bestowed  on  to  prison.    Mr.  Lawless  made  complaint  to  the 
^^)fr.(9ay;  but  Mr.  Buchanan  voted  for  it  house  of  r^resentatives,  where  his  memorial 
<^itys  i  revenue  measure,  imperiously  de-  was  referre^to  the  committee  on  the  judiciary, 
attded  by  the  exhausted  state  of  the  treasury.  The  committee  unanimously  reported  articles  of 
•'^BniVtheflieetioii  of  president  by  the  house  of  impeachment  against  the  Judge,  which  were 
'^BpfBMDtitivBS  in  1825,  Mr.  Buchanan  insisted  adopted  by  the  house  and  presented  to  the 
eo  Ub  takag  place  in  presence  of  the  people,  senate,  and  upon  which  the  latter  body  resolved 
vitb  the  piieries  of  the  house  open  to  the  pub-  itself  into  a  court  of  impeachment  for  his  trial. 
^  and  not  in  secret  conclave,  as  was  suggested  Five  managers  were  cnosen  by  ballot  on  the 
^nmecf  the  members  and  senators.    He  was  part  of  the  house  to  conduct  the  prosecution, 
W>Md  to  the  mifision  to  Panama,  projected  viz.:  James  Buchanan  of  Penn»^  Henry  R.Storrs 
''i^AiTOQated  with  all  the  ardor  and  persuasive  of  N.  T.,  G^rge  McDuffie  of  S.  0.,  Ambrose 
iip)8«ice  of  Mr*  Clay.  Mr.  Buchanan,  as  early  Spencer  of  N.  Y.,  and  Charles  Wickliffe  of  Ej. 
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WOlitm  Wirt  tnd  JoDAthm  ICoredith  were  the  nstimuJ  poUtioa,  at.  to  whk^  Mr.  I 

ooonael  of  Judge  Peck.     The  trial  was  con-  has  neTor  made  ao  j  seeret  c^  his  tm 

daoted  with  great  abilitj  on  both  sidea,  and  he  perceived,  the  ideas  of  liberty  and 

became  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  American  which  swajed  the  public  mind  of  1 

Jarispmdence.    Mr.  Buchanan  closed  the  case,  ward  the  close  of  the  18th  centurj, 

confining  himself  solely  to  the  legal  and  con-  their  indefinite  ezpansion,  erabnuMid  t 

stitutioiud  questions  involyed,  and  to  pointing  of  the  African  negroes.     With  tlie  ] 

out  the  diflE^rence  between  the  principles  which  Paris,  in  1814,  the  doctrine  of  lib< 

goTcm  English  courts  and  those  which  under  equality,  as  far  as  it  related  to   En 

the   constitution  must  govern   those  of  the  had  effectually  received  its  quiet     : 

United  States.    Though  the  senate,  by  a  vote  sovereign  princes  who,  during  thb  i 

of  22  to  21,  refused  to  punish  Judge  Peck,  it  met  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  thvu 

shortly  aftea*ward' unanimously  pawed  an  act  a  fit  occasion  to  eihibit  their  regard 

obviating  whatever  technical  objections  then  nesroes,  in  other  words,  to  raise  tli 

stood  in  the  way  of  his  conviction,  and  so  ard  of  liberty  for  the  blacks  out  of 

fhuned  the  law  ^t  no  Judge  has  since  ven-  while  that  of  the  whites  in  Europe  i 

tured  to  conmiit  a  similar  offence.    In  tSSl,  at  down  and  furled*    The  emperor  of  Ki 

the  close  of  his  5th  term,  Mr.  Buchanan  volun-  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  emperor  of 

tarUy  withdrew  from  congress,  but  was  soon  could  without  dianger  proclaim  that  e 

afterward  selected  by  Gen.  Jackson  as  envoy  gro  touching  tlieir  soil  should  be  fre< 

extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  had  none  but  white  serfs^  and  there 

8t  Petersburg.    In  this  capacity,  ne  concluded  likelihood  of  negroes  taking  refuge 

the  first  comm^tdal  treaty  between  the  United  countries^     They  could  contend  aga 

States  and  Russia,  which  secured  to  our  mer-  slave  trade  hi  which  they  had  never 

chants  and  navigators  important  privileges  in  rectly  or  indirectly  interested,  and  the 

the  Baltic  and  Butck  seas.    In  1888,  on  his  re-  nothing -in  proclaiming  the  abstract 

turn  from  St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  Buchanan  was  freedom  of  the  negro,  after  they  had 

elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate.    A  great  revulsion  covenant  among  themselves  to  put  < 

in  politics  had  taken  place  during  his  absence  force  any  struggle  for  constitutional  li 

from  the  country.     A  rupture  bad  occurred  Europe.    The  government  which,  ab 

between  Gen.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  which  time,  was  established  in  France  on  th< 

eventually  led  to  the  dissolution  of  G^en.  Jack-  and  hot  ashes  of  revolution,  was  but 

son*s  first  cabinet;  a  new  tariff  had  been  enacted  to  turn  the  attention  of  Europe  to  j 

after  an  impassioned  struggle,  and  the  battle  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies;  while  '. 

against  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  U.  8.  above  all  other  countries,  was  most  ii 

bank  had  begun  and  been  led  to  a  final  issue,  in  holding  up  negro  slavery  to  the  s< 

Tlie  first  symptoms  of  that  sectional  animosity  detestation  of  Europe.  The  example  of 

which  has  since  been  gradually  on  the  increase,  had  much  to  do  with  the  first  Frencli 

were  already  observable  in  and  out  of  congress,  tion,  and  that  brilliant  example  had  t 

It  was,  indeed,  impossible  that  such  important  nished  and  rendered  odious  by  exhibi 

measures  as  tne  removal  of  the  deposits  from  contrast  of  negro  servitude.    At  th4 

the  U.  S.  bank,  the  abrogation  of  its  cnarter,  the  referred  to  (18&),  the  slavery  agitation 

tariff  and  the  force  bill,  ^ould  follow  each  other  in  its  infancy ;  it  was  confined  to  a 

in  quick  succession  and  affect  such  a  variety  of  of  persons  who  printed  and  publia 

interests,  without  exciting  those  who  felt  them-  abolition  papers  in  the  north,  and  oc 

selves  i^ggrieved  to  the  most  determined  resist-  circulated   copies   of  them  in   the   i 

ance.    That  resistance  extended  even  to  the  states,  througn  the  mail.     Hie  only 

Sovemraent  officials,  and  with  a  man  of  Gen.  bearing  of  the  agitation  was  throt 

aokson's  unbending  character,  naturally  led  to  to  congress  for  &e  abolition  of  sUv 

a  pretty  general  removal  from  office.    The  cry  district  of  ^lumbia.    Yet  as  ii      u 

of  *^  proscription''  was  raised  in  consequence,  and  these  incipient  steps  appeared  to  tu«  in«^ 

an  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Clay  and  his  fol-  public  men  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  B 

lowers  to  deprive  the  praident  of  the  power  of  perceived  the  ultimate  political  conse^ 

removal  from  office  without  the  advice  and  con-  the  movement.  He  desired  to  stifle  t 

•ent  of  the  senate.    Mr.  Buchanaj^  argued  the  in  the  bud,  by  some  act  of  congress  i^mu 

necessity  of  appointing  officials  by  the  president  prevent  ^e  question  of  slavery  froi 

alone  during  tne  recess  of  oongress,  and  exposed  raised  and  discussed  in  that  body.    H4 

the  personal  hostility  to  Owl  itiit^kaoiti  which  to  receive  the  petitions  or  i  Is 

prompted  all  these  proceedings.   The  opposition  abolition  of  davery  in  the  <     .i  lc^ 

of  the  U.  8.  senate  to  the  acts  and  measures  declare,  after  respeotfhllyoonsiuohngii 

of  Gen.   Jackson   rose  to   historical   impor-  congress  had  no  power  to  legislate  ob 

tance,  and  only  terminated  with  the  dose  of  ject.    **  I  repeat,^  said  Mr.  Buchanan, 

that  extraordinary  man*s  career,  when  that  intended  to  make  as  strong  a  motion  in 

body  itself  expunged  the  record  of  its  animosity  as  the  drcnmstances  would  Justify.    It 

by  a  decisive  vote. — During  the   session  of  sary  that  we  should  use  every  consti 

1886-'86,  a  new  element  was  introdnoed  into  effort  to  snppreas  the  agitation  which 
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UttetKe  knd.    This  Is  necessaiy  as  mnoh  for  the  ordinance  of  1787,  to  exercise  the  elective 
tbe  hapiuQeds  and  fbtare  prospects  of  the  slave  franchise. — Having  been  a  supporter  of  Jacliison's 
«  for  the  seGoritj  of  the  master.    Before  this  administration  from  the  beginning,  Mr.  Bachanan 
ttoim  began  to  rage,  the  laws  in  regard  to  gave  the  celebrated  expunging  resolutions,  in- 
hm  bid  been  really  ameliorated  bj  the  slave-  trodnced  by  Mr.  Benton,  his  ardent  snpport. 
bot^  states;  they  enjoyed  many  privileges  During  Mr.  Van  Buren^s  presidential  term  Mr. 
wydi  were  nnknowta  in  former  times.  In  some  Buchanan's  powers  as  a  deoater  came  especially 
d  tbe  ^ve  states  prospective  and  gradual  into  play.    The  whole  talent  and  energy  of  the 
MMidpation  was  publicly  and  seriously  dis-  opposition  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  leading 
flMnd.   Bat  now,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  measure  of  the  administration — the  establish- 
riwfifrywi^  the  slaves  have  been  deprived  of  ment  of  an  independent  treasury.    Clay,  Web- 
tbne  invileges,  and,  while  ttte  integrity  of  the  ster,  and  John  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  were 
UsBoa  k  «idanffered,  their  prospect  of  final  especially  pitted  against  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  a 
ensiMipitiai  is  delayed  to  an  indefinite  period,  combat  which  involved  not  only  the  success  of 
To  \m  this  question  where  the  constitution  the  measure,  but  the  ascendency  of  the  demo- 
JM  lift  i^  to  the  slave-holding  states  themselves,  cratic  party.     Mr.  Van  Buren  had  not  the 
ntfdtf  dictated  by  a  humane  regard  for  the  same  hold  on  the  people's  affections  which  dis- 
iimi  IS  well  as  for  their  masters."     Other  tinguished  his  predecessor.  He  had  been  elected 
tfttTMim  and  among  them  Daniel  Webster,  by  a  diminished  majority  of  the  popular  vote, 
wk,  tt  that  time,  opposed  the  motion  of  Mr.  and  the  opposition,  from  this  fact  alone,  had 
Btehaun,  by  degrees  came  to  approve  of  it,  conceived  new  hopes  of  success.    To  defeat  the 
ad  tbe  senator  from  Massachusetts,   in  his  independent  treasury  was  to  defeat  Mr.  Van 
iMated  7th  of  March  speech  (1850),  almost  Buren's  administration,  and  to  secure,  in  1840, 
kanBiDy  words  reechoed  the  views  and  senti-  the  election  of  a  whig  president.    The  presi- 
Bfloti  of  Mr.  Bnchanan  on  this  subject — ^It  is  dential  campaign  was  indeed  commenced  at  the 
krdlf  necessary  to  say  that  Mr  Buchanan  sym-  very  outset  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration. 
Mtluttd  with  the  struggle  of  the  Texans  against  During  Jackson's  administration,  Mr.  Buchanan 
ontt  Anna,  then  president  of  Mexico,  and  urged  had  been  the  leader  of  a  victorious  phalanx; 
the  reeognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas  by  mider  Mr.  Van  Buren  he  defended  an  unpopular 
tbB  United  States ;  so,  too,  at  a  subsequent  period  measure,  against  an  overwhelming  combination 
ke  idvocated  the  admisdon  of  Texas  into  the  of  talent  and  circumstances.    His  arguments  in 
uioo.— Toward  the  close  of  Gen.  Jackson's  support  o(  the  independent  treasury,  n is  review 
dnuBMlnition,  tbe  French  indemnity  question  of  the  history  of  the  late  U.  8.  bank,  his  finan- 
bii  risen  to  a  threatening  importance.    Gen.  cial  exposition  of  the  wants  of  the  country,  his 
Msoo  insisted  on  the  prompt  payment  by  views  on  the  currency,  on  the  infiuence  of 
F^aweof  the  debt  due  to  our  citizens,  and  there  moneyed  institutions  and  corporations  on  the 
mDy  teems  to  have  existed  on  the  part  of  Louis  moral  and  political  conditions  of  the  country, 
fmp^  then  king  of  the  French,  an  honest  may  now  be  profitably  consulted  by  tbe  student- 
dspootion  to  discharge  that  debt     But  the  of  history. — ^The  question  of  the  preemption 
Mm  policy  of  that  unfortunate  prince  had  rights  of  settlers  on  the  public  lands  being  raised, 
ilreMy  given  umbrage  to  the  opposition,  his  con-  Mr.  Buchanan  defended  them  on  the  ground  of 
daet  in  regard  to  the  afiOiirs  of  roland  and  Italy  Justice  to  the  settler,  and  economy  to  the  govern- 
kii  ertnnged  the  liberal  party,  and  the  sus-  ment.    Another  important  question  arose  under 
pimthit  the  care  for  his  own  family  made  him  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration  in  regard  to  the 
iMriloetibe  h<Mior  and. glory  of  France,  besan  alleged  interference  of  federal  officers  in  elec- 
ta iniTafl.  Aocoidingly  when  he  recommenaed  tions.    A  bill  was  introduced  which  proposed 
totMehamberstoprovidefor  paying  the  indem-  to  punish  by  a  fine  of  $600 — ^the  one  moiety 
H^tthediamberQ)' deputies  rejected  the  propos-  payable  to  the  informer  and  the  other  to  the 
iVyan^lorityof  8  votes.  This  was  simply  are-  United  States — ^and  by  a  perpetual  disability  to 
Moftbeiadenmityby  the  French  government,  hold  office  under  the  United  States,  any  offi- 
■iGfiB.Jsdcson  thereupon  demanded  an  appro-  oer  of  the  government  below  the  rank  of  a 
fBi^  sf  $8,000,000  lor  the  increase  of  the  district  attorney  who  should  by  word,  message, 
}p%  ad  tbe  defence  of  our  maritime  frontier,  or  writing,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever, 
Mr.BiBbniii,  in  sapporting  this  demand  of  the  endeavor  to  persuade  any  elector  to  give,  or 
Pf^MMw^refiewed  the  whole  question,  and  so  dissuade  any  elector  from  giving,  his  vote  for 
<j^»4^<Mfiihed  the  justice  of  the  claun,  and  the  choice  of  any  person  to  be  elector  of  presi- 
the«Tor  iMo  which  the  French  government  dent  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States, 
auMmf  tbit  the  payment  of  the  money  was  or  to  be  a  senator  or  representative  in  con- 
*^^sgno6to  France,  and  could  by  no  one  be  gress,  or  to  be  a  governor  or  lieutenant-gov- 
nsriM  to  other  than  honorable  motives. — ^A  emor,  or  senator  or  representative,  within  any 
**7  iojNMltnt  queetion  arose  on  the  admission  state  of  the  Union,  or  for  the  choice  of  any 
of  JGehigui  and  Arkansas  into  the  Union.    Ob-  person  to  serve  in  any  public  office  established 
JNtioa  wiB  made  to  the  right  of  voting  of  resi-  by  the  law  of  any  of  the  states.    This  measure 
dettafieQ^nrhioh  right  Mr.  Buchanan  sustain-  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Buchanan  with  all  the 
*d;  lioldiog  that  aliens,  who  were  residents  of  powers    of  his   mind,    and  was   soon   aban- 
^  aortlhirestem  territory,  had  a  right,  under  doned.-^The  election  of  Gen.  Harrison  left  the 
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deinocratio  pwrtj,  in  both  houses  of  oongreas  England  states,  it  would  be  a  sooros  of 

and  in  the  majoritj  of  states,  in  what  was  then  mixed  prosperity.    It  woold  extend  tbstr  o 

deemed  a  hopeless  minority.    The  revnlsion  in  merce,  promote  their  mannfactnres,  and 

business  had  prodoced  a  revalsion  in  politics,  crease  tneir  wealth.    The  New  En^aod  i 

and  it  was  natural  for  the  opposition  to  en-  resisted  with  all  their  power  t      aoqnii      u 

deavor  to  regain  in   the    shortest   time  the  Loaisiana;  and  I  a^  what  w<      I  Uiom 

ffroand  which  they  had  lost  daring  12  years  of  have  been  at  this  day  withoa^  u 

democratic  rule.      One  of  the  first  measures  They  will  also  resist  the  annexair      %n  j 

introduced  during  the  extraordinary  session  of  with  similar  energy ;    although,  ki     r  ik 

1841  was  the  repeal  of  the  independent  treas-  been  acquired,  it  is  they  who  wiu  reap 

nry.    This  accomplished,  the  way  was  paved  chief  pecuniary  advantages  fn       t      ao 

for  the  recharter  of  a  U.  S.  bank,  but   Gen.  tion.''     Mr.  Buchanan  urged  im        i 

Harrison    died    before   he   had   an   opportu-  and  adverted  to  the  fact  Uiat  hau  jbx^.  «i 

nitv  of  signing  the  bill,  and  his  successor,  John  delayed  tha  acqaisition  of  T^n^gfmnf.  . 

Tyler,  vetoed  it.    Its  successor,  the  ^*  fiscal  cor-  one  short  month  that  invalnable  territ       %x 

poratioD,"  shared  the  same  fate ;  not^however,  not  have  been  acquired  witliout  invokvinc 

oefore  Mr.  Buchanan  had  been  afforded  an  country  in  war.    The  treaty  of  ann<  wm 

opportunity  of  humorously  opposing  it. — On  ceived  only  15  votes  in  the  senate ;  ■>- 

the   arrest    of  McLeod,   a  person  who   had  less,  after  the  election  of  President  P<       avj 

boasted  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  out-  was  finally  admitted  by  joint  reso  pi 

rage  committed  on  the  American  steamboat  ed  8  days  before  hb  inauguratiou. 

CfU'oline,  during  the  Canadian  rebellion  of  1887,  chanan  was  the  only  member  of  the  oou      k 

and  the  demand  of  the  British  government  for  on  foreign  relations  in  the  senate  who  rvpu • 

his   surrender,    Mr.    Buchanan    took    ground  ed  favorably  on  the  admission,  and  it  was  hi 

against  yielding  to  the  demand,  and  contended  last  senatorial  act. — With  the  accession  of  Mi 

that  if  McLeod  wore  actually  guilty,  he  should  Polk  to  the  presidency,  Mr.  Buchanan  had 

be  tried  and  punished  according  to  the  laws  as  secretary  of  state,  the  initiation  of  Uioa 

of  the  state  where  the  crime  was  committed,  measures  which  he  had  hitherto  <       oded  a 

This  view  of  the  subject  also  prevailed  with  chairman  of  the  committee  on  fo  i 

the  administration.      McLeod  was    tried   for  tions  in  the  senate.     England  anu  «  i 

murder  in  the  state  of  New  York ;  but,  as  he  had  both  claimed    the  whole  nortb-w< 

was  acouitted,  the  case  received  a  natural  solu-  territory — Mr.  Polk  in  his  message  to  o 

tion  independent  of  the  action  of  either  gov-  and  the  British  premier  in  a  speei 

emment.    The  repeated  vetoes  of  President  British  parliament.    The  protocol  bei««< 

Tyler  exasperated  the  whig  mtgority  in  con-  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Packenham  induced  L 

gress  to  such  a  degree  that  Mr.  Clay  seriously  land  to  accept  the  compromise  line  of  lat  * 

introduced  a  proi>osition  to  abolish  the  veto  Mr.  Buchanan  had  felt  himself  obliged  to 

power  conferred  by  the  constitution  on  the  this  line,   because  Mr.  Tyler  had  offeree  t 

president     On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Buchanan  before  him,  but  it  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Pad 

contended  that,  so  for  from  limiting  the  power  ham.     Hereupon  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  an  elauu 

of  the  people,  the  veto  power  was  a  potent  rate  state  paper,  exhibited  the  claimi  of  tin 

means  of   doing  them  justice..  It  was  but  a  United    States    to  the  whole    territory,  an 

curb   on   the  momentary   supremacy   of  fac-  concluded  by  a  formal  withdrawal  of  his  offin 

tion,  and  a  means  of  safety  to  the  people  of  This  decided  the  fate  of  the  oontroversr.    I 

the  weaker  states.    Mr.  Buchanan  also  opposed  amounted  virtually  to  a  dismissal  of      .11 

in  secret  session  the  ratification  of  the  Webster-  ham  as  a  negotiator,  and  shortly 

Ashburton  treaty,  not  so  much  because  the  duced  a  direct  proposal  from  the  Ln  vc«ai 

north-eastern  boundary  line  between  the  United  ment  to  settle  the  boundary  on  tho  %«.       i 

States  and  the  British    provinces  of  North  proposed  by  Mr.  Polk.    The  Bri     i  ^^^ 

America,  determined  bv  that  treaty,  did  not  ment  declared  this  to  be  its  ulti  .    In 

correspond  with  what  he  thought  it  ought  to  dilemma  Mr.  Polk  referred  th«  prvp 

be,  as  because  he  believed  that  it  did  not  settle  the  senate,  and  the  senate  advised  iU  «« 

other  matters  of  dispute  tlien  existing  between  anoe. — Our  difficulties  with  Mexico  were  uu 

the    two  governments. — ^The  most  important  so  easily  settled.  Irritated  by  the  advance  of 

part  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration  consisted  in  troops  to  Corpus  Christi,  she  had  crossed  the  i 

the  steps  which  he  took  for  the  annexation  Grande,  and  commenced  hostilities  without  a iw 

of  Texas.    Mr.  Buchanan,  as  has  already  been  daration  of  war.  The  president  and  his  cabins 

stated,  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  held  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  repc 

that  measure.    In  his  remarks  on  the  subject,  the  attack  by  force,  and  to  compel  a        1< 

he  observed  that:  ** While  the  annexation  of  of  all  the  outstanding  questions  at  tbv 

Texas  would  afford  that  security  to  the  south-  mouth.    Congress  shared  these  views,  muu  ■ 

em  and  south-western  slave  states  which  they  once  passed  Uie  necessary  acts  and  approp 

have  a  right  to  demand,  it  would,  in  some  tions.    How  that  war  was  conducted  wit 

respects,  operate  prejudicially  upon  their  imme-  meeting  with  a  single  reverse,  how  our  L 

diate  pecuniary  interests;    but  to  the  middle  naval  forces  distingubhed  themselves  U/  mot 

and  western,  and  more  especially  to  the  ^ew  skill  and  daring,  how  our  volunteers  parUoipat 
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council  of  the  oitj   of  Kew  York  tendered  the  opponents  of  llr.  Bnchflaan^  i 

Lira  the  hoepitalities  of  the  city,  and  his  whole  tion,  that  frands  were  committed  uur 

Joamev  thence  to  Lancaster,  I^enn.,  his  home,  election,  that  some  connties  were  noi 

resembled  a  triomDhal  march.    The  democratic  tented  at  all,  and  tliat  the  convention 

ctinvention,   whicn  assembled    at  Cincinnati  represent  the  majority  of  the  people, 

in  June  following,  nominate!  him  nnaniraousiy  the  friends  of  the  administration  repli 

for  the  presidency,  and  he  was  elected,  receiv-  every  facility  was  given  to  the  vote 

ing  174  electoral  votes  from  19  states. — ^Imme-  frauds  were  committed  on  both  sides, 

dlitely  after  his  election  the  popular  passions,  the  populous  counties  were  r^resent 

which  had  divided  the  Union  almost  into  2  hos-  that  when  a  mii\jority  refuse  to  vote, 

tile  camps,  began  at  once  to  subside,  so  that,  at  alleged  was  done  during  the  election  c 

the  time  of  his  inauguration,  in  March,  18^67,  bers  of  the  convention,  Uie  men  thus  ab 

the  country  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  from  exercising  the  franchise,  are  o 

a  period  of  political  calm,  and  to  a  new  era  of  abide  by  the  act  of  those  who  do  vous, 

national  prosperity.    But  the  Kansas  territorial  ter  whether  the  voters  constitute  a  m$i 

question,  which  had  so  largely  entered  ^to  the  a  minority  of  the  electors.    The  coo* 

presidential  canvass,  was  still  unsolved;  the  after  a  protracted  session,  completed  it 

Central  American  difficulties  had  not  been  set-  but,  contrary  to  the  general  ezpectati< 

tied  by  the  Dallas-Clarendon  treaty ;  no  decided  mitted  nothing  but  the  slavery  clause 

steps  had  as  yet  been  taken  in  regard  to  the  ratification  of  the  people.    Now  it  w 

fillibnster  movements  which  embroiled  our  for-  tended  by  some  that  the  convention  wa 

eign  relations;  and  the  claims  of  our  citizens  to  submit  the  whole  consUtution  to  a 

against   Spain   remained  wholly    una^usted.  the  people;  while  others,  though  thej 

The  country,  it  is  true,  had  become  tired  of  have  preferred  that  mode  of  action,  h* 

tlie  slavery  agitation ;  but  the  expectation  was  there  were  examples  enough  on  recon 

raised  Uiat  it  would  be   impossible  for  Mr.  history  of  admissions  of  states,  in  wl 

Buchanan  to  satisfy  both  sections,  and  to  en<  constitution  framed  by  the  convention 

list  the  representatives  of  both  in  his  support,  submitted  to  the  people,  and  that,  tl 

Mr.  Buchanan,  however,  took  an  early  oppor-  this  omission  could  not  invalidate  the 

tunity  to  let  his.  sentiments  on  the  Kansas  the  convention  in  a  legal  or  constitution 

Question  be  known  to  the  public.    In  an  ad-  of  view.    Beside,  it  was  contended  that 

aress  which  he  delivered  to  the  students  of  vention  had  submitted  the  most  import 

Franklin  and  Marshall  college,  at  Lancaster,  — the  slavery  clause — to  a  direct  voU 

in  Nov.  1856,  Mr.  Buchanan  remarked  that  people,  dechiiing  that  if  the  danse  wei 

the  olject  of  his  administration  would  be  to  down  no  slavery  should  exist  in  the  state 

destroy  any  sectional  party,  no  matter  where  this  new  agitation  for  **  popular  sovei 

it  existed,  whetiier  in  the  North  or  in  the  South,  was  going  on,  and  before  the  people  hi 

and  to  restore,  if  possible,  that  national,  frater-  on  the  clause  submitted  to   their  a] 

nal  feeling  between  the  different  states,  that  congress  assembled.     Mr.  Buchanan 

had  existed  during  the  days  of  the  fathers  of  this  the  proper  time  for  stating  his  v: 

our  republic.    So,  in  his  inaugural  address,  de-  the  subject,  though  he  refrain^  from 

liverea  in  March,  1857,  he  clearly  expressed  an  actual  recommendation   to   coufr 

himself  on  the  slavery  agitation,  and  the  mode  his  treatment  of  this  question  Mr.  Bi 

in  which  the  diflTiculties  in  Kansas  were  to  be  bad  no  other  object  than  to  act  as  peac4 

settled.     But  there  was  a  party  in  Kansas  between  the  2  great  geographical  sectioc 

which,  firmly  believing  that  they  constituted  Union.    All  men  foresaw  that  Kansas 

the  mfi\jority  of  the  people,  refused  to  obey  a  free  state ;  but  he  held,  that  if  the  quesi 

the    laws   enacted  by    the  local   legislature  settied  by  the  admission  of  the  state  w 

of  the    territory,    though   these   laws    had  Lecompton  constitution,  then  the  Sout 

been  recognized  by  congress ;  and  they  went  not  complain  that  its  rights  had  been  abi 

so  far  in  opposition  to  them,  that  they  elected  and  prejudiced ;  while  the  NorUi,  wh 

a  rival  legislature,  which  attempted  to  enact  sure  of  enioyiog  the  substance  of  the 

different  laws  for  the  government  of  the  peo-  could  weU  yield  that  point.     The  pi 

Sle  of  the  territory.    These  acts  the  president,  also  held  to  the  power  of  the  people  of 

1  hb  capacity  of  chief  executive  officer,  could  to  "'  change  their  constitution  within 

not  reco^ize  as  legal,  while  the  governor  of  period  *'  idfter  being  admitted  into  the 

the  temtory  himself  pronounced  them  revo-  notwithstandinff  a  clause  in  the  coi 

lytionary,  and  required  the  presence  of  fede^l  which,  after  the  year  1864,  requiree 

troops  to  preserve  the  public  peace.    Mean-  thirds  vote  for  that  purpose.    Mr. 

while,  that  territorial  legislature  recogniied  by  considered  that  danse  to  be  null 

congress  passed  an  act  for  the  election  by  the  by  the  very  declaration  of  rights,  m 

people  of  delegates  to  a  convention  to  frame  a  roborated  this  view  in  a  special  met 

constitution  for  the  state  of  Kansas.    An  elec-  congress,  Feb.  2,  1858,  after  the  Lee 

tion  was  accordingly  held,  and  the  delegates  constitution,  with  the  slavery  clause  ii 

returned  met  at  Lecompton,  and  proceed^  to  been  submitted  to  congress.      The  ad 

perform  their  task.    It  hm  been  oljected  by  of  Kinsis  with  the  LeoomptoQ  cons 
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r4  the  senate  by  a  handsome  miy'ority;  there   are  not  less  than   15,000,   comprising 

it  wm  defeated  bj  a  small  m^oritj  in  many  Jews.    There  are  also   many  Spanish 

tlM  houses    A  committee  of  conference,  how-  and  Portngnese  Jews,  Greeks,  a^d  Armenians 

tier,  was  asked  for  by  the  senate,  and  agreed  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.     The  ware- 

ID  in  the  hoose,  which  led  to  the  passage  of  a  houses  are  laid  out  in  distinot  quarters.    Thus 

inr  IkQ  in  spirit  much  the  same  as  that  which  there  is  a  quarter  of  the  L&ipnhani^  i.  e.  Leip- 

hid  been  lost  in  the  house,  but  submitting  the  sic  merchants,  who  draw  their  supplies  from 

whole  subject  indirectly  to  the  Yote  of  the  peo-  the  annual  fairs  at  Leipsic ;  that  of  the  Baean8^ 

l^eofEaMS.    If  the  vote  is  cast  in  the  afi&rm-  or  grocers;  of  the  Sar^Sy  or  bankers;  of  the 

adre,  then  the  president  is  authorized  to  ad-  Kojohan^  or  furriers ;  of  the  AhcuLjii,  or  out-fit- 

mit  Kaosas  as  a  state  by  proclamation ;  in  the  ting  establishments ;  of  the  TerhouhmU^  or  toy 

oppQste  case,  she  shall  not  have  the  right  to  defers ;  of  the  Matehelan^  or  butchers ;  of  the 

CtWself  again  for  admission  till  she  shall  Zarmwatjiy  or  green-grocers ;  of  the  Skaoumele^ 

the  requisite  population  to  entitle  her,  or  music  dealers  and  musicians ;  oilh^  Kofetan^ 

vkte  the  oonstitation  of  the  United  States,  to  or  confectioners ;  and  of  the  Ferarsy  or  hardware 

itte  one  member  of  congress.    In  the  spirit  dealers*    The  millinery  establishments  are  in 

flfeosefliation,  and  the  latter  clause  being  con-  the  aristocratic  quarters  of  the  boyars,  and  the 

ftmUo  to  his  own  views  as  expressed  in  his  bakers  and  innkeepers  are  to  be  found  all  over 

■ml  message  above  quoted,  Mr.  Buchanan  the  town.  There  are  also  distinct  quarters  for  the 

m  his  assent  to  this  bilL — ^A  rebellion  in  Jews  (the  Ovrai)^  for  the  Armenians,  Servians, 

uiah  also  came  to  a  head  shortly  after  Mr.  Bulgarians,  Germans,  and  French. — ^Bucharest 

BDehanan^s  aoceesion  to  office.    The  Mormons  is  uie  residence  of  the  hospodar,  of  the  Greek 

kd  assmned  an  air  of  defiance  against  the  gov-  archbishop,  of  the  provincial  administration  and 

maent  of  the  United  States,  and  openly  re-  courts  of  law,  and  of  the  foreign  consols.  There 

flited  its  authority.    They  treated  the  loyal  are  about  100  churches,  20  Greek  convents,  5 

dtians  of  the  United  States  as  Gentiles  and  synagogues,  a  museum  with  a  public  library,  a 

Memie^  and  formed  dangerous  alliances  with  the  central   metropolitan  seminary,  a  society  lor 

In^ana,  while  increasing  their  ranks  by  constant  literature  and  natural  history,  65  schools  at- 

aeeeBioQS  of  emigrants  from  Europe,  sharing  tended  by   about    1,500   pupils,    6    hospitals 

the  siBie  doctrines  with  themselves.    Mr.  Bu-  conducted  by  sisters    of  charity,   an    opera- 

chanan  resolved  to  crush  the  spirit  of  resistance  house,  a  corso  to  which  the  fashionable  resort 

takw  and  order  in  the  territory,  by  bringing  in  great  numbers,  a  great  bazaar,  and  a  remark- 

the  offiBoders  against  it  to  condign  punishment,  able  abundance  of  coffee-houses.    The  city  was 

For  this  purpose,  a  miKtary  expedition  was  or-  founded  by  Radel  the  Black,  or  Negro  Wod,  who 

gniaed  against  Utah,  whose  numbers  and  ap-  conquered  Wallachia  toward  the  close  of  the 

MBtments  were  sach  as  to  preclude  all  appre-  13th  century.    At  the  end  of  the  16th  century 

iMDaioa  of  its  £iilure.     At  the  same  time,  in  it  fell  into  tiie  hands  of  the  Turks,  who  burnt 

erdcr  to  avoid  the  effusion  of  blood  and  the  ex-  it    On  Oct.  80, 1771,  the  Turks  were  defeated 

pcoae  of  a  prolonged  guerrilla  warfare  in  that  here  by  the  Russians.  Under  the  treaty  of  peace 

awmitainous  country,  the  president  consented,  concluded  here  in  1773,  the  town  was  restored 

ia  Jan.  1858,  that  Ool.  Thomas  L.  Kane,  who  to  Turkey  in  the  following  year.    By  the  treaty 

had  in  former  years  greatly  befriended  the  Mor-  concluded  here,  May  28, 1812,  the  sovereignty 

Moaiaatimeof  famine,  should  go  out  to  their  of  Wallachia  was  confirmed  to  Turkey,  but 

eoos^  to  endeavor  to  bring  them  to  peaceful  under  the  protectorate  of  Rusda.     In  1821, 

nhauaoonto  the'laws;  and  in  order  more  de-  a  revolt  broke  out  among  the  Greek  popu- 

cided^  to  evince  this  humane  disposition,  two  lation,  which  called  in  a  Turkish  garrison.    In 

vdl-faiown  citizens  were  appointed  in  April  as  1828,  the  Russians  took  possession  of  the  town 

Ittee  eommissioners  to  accompany  the  army,  until  1829,  when  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Adri- 

ihecfibrtsof  CoL  Kane  proved  successful ;  and  anople  brought  it  under  t^e  rule  of  the  hos- 

flaJue  7,  Mr.  Buchanan  communicated  to  podar  of  Wallachia,  in  subordination   to  the 

^oBptaa  tM  gratifying  fact  that  the  rebellion  supreme  authority  of  Turkey.    The  town  was 

beaded  by  the  submission  of  the  Mormons,  desolated  by  a  great  fire,  April  4, 1847.     In 

aod  that  the  reinforcements  ordered  for  the  June,  1848,  a  rebellion  broke  out  against  Prince 

nnfvoiddnot  be  required.  Bibesko.    Turkish  forces  occupied  the  town  in 

BuCHASEST,  the  capital  and  chief  commer-  September,  and  Russian  troops  in  October  of  the 

daJ  egqwriiBi  of  Wallachia.    It  carries  on  an  same  year,  and  were  stationed  here  until  May, 

retire  trade  in  grain,  wool,  honey,  wax,  cattle,  1851.    In  July,  1858,  after  the  outbreak  of  the 

*^  iod  particalarly  in  hides.    In  the  vicinity  Turkish  war,  Bucharest  was  again  occupied  by 

<'tiietovo  ire  extensive  slaughter-houses  (aa2-  Russian  soldiers,  until  Aug.  1854,  from  which 

^^^  0(M  for  excellent  tallow  and  smoked  time  Austrian  forces  were  quartered  there  until 

^^^  Tbm  are  manufactories  of  linen,  car*  March,  1857.  The  international  congress  for  the 

^  h^  and  of  beads  and  necklaces.    Cloth,  adjustment  of  the  affairs  of  the  Danubian  princi- 

th^i  ud  poiroelain   are  imported   in   large  palities,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 

9*i^l&ti  ^om   Germany.'    The  manufacture  peace  conference  of  Paris,  was  held  at  Bucharest 

^  ToridA  doth  and  of  gold  and  silver  wares  m  1858.   The  town  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition. 

ii  chiefly  In  the  haoda  of  Germans,  of  whom  The  handsomest  buildings  are  the  hospodara^ 
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palace,  the  metropolitan  chnroh,  and  the  Aha-  appeared  in  1840.    The  revolution  of 

tri an  consulate.  French  literature  is  the  favorite  1848,  threw  him  again  into  politics, 

study,  and  the  French  language  is  fireauentljr  came  deputy-mayor  of  Paris  under 

spoken  hy  the  educated  classes.    The  inhahi-  was  elected  memher  of  the  national 

tan ts  are  noted  for  their  frivolity  and  eztrava-  from  the  department  of  Uie  Seine,  anc 

cant   love    of  pleasure.     Journalism   is   not  the  presidential  chair.    When  tbe  assc 

dourishing    in    Bucharest,    the    BukaretehUr  attacked  hy  a  mob,  on  tlie  15th  of 

Zeitung  having  ceased  to  appear  in  1854,  and  showed  much  indecision  of  character 

tlie  only  prominent  joumai    now  being   the  since  thAt  time  returned  to  private  Hi 

Bulletin^  which  is  an  official  organ.    The  ex-  BUCHHORN,    Kabl    Ludwio    1 

tent  of  the  to¥m,  which  is  about  4  miles  from  Chbistian,  a  German  professor  of  c 

north  to  south,  and  nearly  8  from  east  to  west,  bomatllalberstadt,  April  18, 1770,  di* 

would  admit  of  a  population  of  400,000;  the  lin,  Nov.  18,  1856.    On  March  12, 181 

actual  inhabitants,  however,  are  only  107,000.  made  a  member  of  the  Berlin  acaden 

BUCHARIA.    See  Bokhara.  1814  professor  and  member  of  the  a 

BUCIIER,  Anton  von,  a  German  <livine,  senate.    In  1824  the  direction  of  the 

born  in  1746,  in  Munich,  died  there  in  1817.  He  engraving  devolved  upon  him.    lie  b 

was  superintendent  of  the  schools  in  Munich  in  $7,600  to  the  Berlin  academy,  and  |d,( 

1771,  and  in  1778,  upon  the  abolition  of  the  of  his  native  town,  the  interest  of  bot 

order  of  Jesuits,  he  became  rector  of  the  gym-  go  toward  the  support  of  poor  artists, 

nasium  and  lyceum.    He  was  an  inde£Eitigable  BCCUNER,  Geobo,  a  German  po€ 

opponent  of  the  Jesuits,  against  whom  several  1818   at  Goddelau,  near  Darmstadt 

of  his  writings  were  directed.  Zurich  in  1887.    He  had  studied  at  ^ 

BUOHEZ,  Phiuppb  Joseph   Benjakin,    a  and  Giessen,  and  for  some  time  lecture 

French  writer,  who  waa,  for  a  short  time,  pres-  omy  at  Dargistadt.    He  was  an  entb 

idcnt  of  the  national  assembly  in  1848,  bom  at  German  liberty,  and  a  member  of  1 

Matogne,  in  the  then  department  of  Ardennes,  political  societies  while  at  the  uni' 

March  81,   1796.    He  commenced  the  study  was  implicated  in  the  Frankfort  i 

of  medicine  in  1815,  and  received  his  degree  of  1888,  and  fled  first  to  Strasbour 

in   1825.      He    was   a   violent   opponent   of  1886  to  Zurich,  where  the  unive      v 

the  restoration,  was  engaged  in  conspiracies  upon  him  the  title  of  doctor  of  piiu< 

against  the  Bourbons,  and  in  1821  was  instru-  1885  he  published  a  play  on  *^  I        m 

mental    in    founding   the    French    carbonari  He  left  a  drama,  fragments  of  iiuvcis, 

society,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Italy.    A  few  MSS.  for  publication  td  his  friend 

woekis  after  the  establishment  of  this  society  in  He  had  also  published  during  hislifetin 

France,  its  members  boasted  that  it  numbered  dy  of  his  own  composition  entitled  ^^L 

200,000  men.    The  conspiracy  was  discovered  Lena,"  and  '^Lucrezia  Borgia,'*  and  ** 

and  crushed,  and  many  of  those  engaged  in  it  dor,'' translated  from  the  French  of  Vi( 

were  convicted  and  punished  with  imprison-  BUCHWALD,  Johann  Hbndbik, 

ment.    The  Judges  disagreeing  in  the  case  of  poet,  bom  at  Vienna,  Oct  2,  1787, 

Buchez,  he  was  set  free,  and  immediately  de-  parents  were  travelling.    He  was  ed 

voted  himself  to  scientific  stodiee,  published  a  Copenhagen,  served  in  the  French  ar 

treatise  on  hygiene,  and  established  in  1827  the  the  wars  of  the  empire  and  after  the  n 

Journal  de$  progrii  de$  teieneei  et  institutioM  till,  in  1828,  he  was  decorated  with  th 

midiealet.    He  was  also  a  contributor  to  a  the  legion  of  honor.    In  1828  he  was 

weekly  periodical,  Le  produeteur^  which  ad-  professor  of  French  literature  in  the 

vocated  the  doctrines  of  St  Simon.    For  some  of  Kiel,  which  he  held  till  the  revc 

time  he  continued  to  take  part  in  this  pub-  1848  obliged  him  to  leave  it.    He  h 

lication,   although   differing   in   many  points  several  volumes  of  prose  and  verse 

from  his  collaborators ;  but  when  the  panthe-  Danish  and  French,  among  which  arc 

istio  direction  of  the  new  doctrine   became  nirs,"  the  "Poetical  Age  of  a  Seanc 

more    apparent,    he    separated    himself  from  "Flowers  of  Kiel,"  "My  Auditory,' 

the  school.     After  the   revolution  of   1880,  **  Young  Invalid." 

ho  established  L'BuropUr^  which  dealt  with  BUCK,  the  male  of  some  wild  a 

questions  of  morals  and  of  practical  life.     In  chase,  and  of  some  domesticated  qm 

1838  appeared  his  Introduction  d  la  teienee  properly  and  generally,  the  male  of 

de  Vhutoir^  ou  science  du  devcloppement  de  TAu-  deer,  dama  vulgarity  or  common  par 

maniUy  in  which  his  philosophical  views  are  England.  The  term  buck  is  also  appliec 

elaborately  presented.    In    concert   with   M.  to  maleB  of  the  roe  (capreolutcaffr€M)t 

Roux    he   commenced,    in    the    same   year,  of  the  spotted  axis  (axis  maxima)  of 

the  publication  of  the  HieUnre  parlementaire  the  antelopes  of  all  species,  of  the 

de  la  rSwlutien  jftrati^iee^  in  40  vols.    The  last  domestic  goat,  and  of  the   rabbit ; 

and  most  important  of  bis  works,  which  has,  we  erly,  to  the  male  of  the  American  dc 

believe,  never  been  completed,  is  the  £ktai  tPun  Virginianus).  of  the  black-tailed  d* 

traiti  eomplei  de  philosopkie,  au  point  de  we  du  ma«rotit),  ana  of  the  Mexican  deer  (e< 

CtttAoUcieme  et  du  pntgrk^  8  Tolomes  <tf  which  ioemm).  The  application  of  the  term  b 
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SipMittofdeer  last  named,  and  yet  more  to  the  onlent^  tender,  and  juicy,  than  that  of  the  red 

jjBotean  elk  (eervus  Canadenns)^  is  incorrect,  deer,and  it  is  not  unusuid  to  find  the  buck,  in  high 

bieiBM  the  true  name  of  the  males  of  those  season,  with  8  and  4  inches  of  fat  on  the  brisket. 

dMT  wlddi  rank  as  cent  is  stag  or  hart,  while  Various  pastures  produce  various  degrees  of  ex- 

tbt  of  the  female  is  hind.    Whereyer  the  word  cellence  in  the  venison.  Where  the  wild  thyme 

bock  ii  correct  of  the  male,  doe  is  proper  of  the  grows  abundantly,  the  flesh  of  the  deer  is  noted 

feoak   The  yoang  of  both  variedes  are  indis-  for  its  delicious  aromatic  flavor ;  and  it  is  remark- 

criniBitely  known  as  fiiwns,  though  of  the  young  ed  that  the  more  level  and  luxuriantly  pastured 

o{  the  hart  and  hind  calf  is  the  true  term.    The  parks  of  the  south  of  England  produce  the 

teckofthe  fellow  deer  of  England  is  of  2  yari-  fattest   venison,   while    those    of   the  north, 

iliM,  tiie  one  spotted,  which  is  said  to  be  de-  abounding  in  broken  ground,  glens,  and  knolls, 

fceodedftom  the  spotted  axis  of  India,  the  other  covered  with  broom  and  fern,  yield  it  of  the  high- 

Asep  WovB,  which   is   said   to   have   been  est  flavor. — So  late  as  the  reigns  of  the  Stuart 

iotndaeed  from  Norway  by  Jfunes  I.,  who  was  monarchs,  shooting  the  fallow  deer  with  the 

cntWHtieaDy  devoted  to  the  chase,  especially  crossbow,  coursing  it  with  greyhounds,  in  the 

tfaitcf  t^  bnok,  and  in  whose  reign  the  royal  royal  parks  and' chases,  and  turning  it  out  to 

bieHwiiMiB  were  first  kept  np  as  part  of  the  re-  hunt  with  the  buckhounds,  were  royal  amuse- 

SalsMMihment,    It  is  remarkable  that  where  ments.    The  buckhounds  are  still  kept  up,  and 

vand  red  deer  are  kept  together  in  the  the  *^  master  of  the  buckhounds"  is  a  high,  hon- 

aae  poksL  as  is  often  the  case  in  Great  Britain,  orary  court  office,  held  by  some  sporting  noble- 

tky  aefer  associate  in  companies,  much  less  are  man;  but  they  no  longer  hunt  the  buck,  the 

rfcr  known  to  breed  in  conmion,  but  carefully  hart  or  stag  of  the  red  deer  having  been,  for 

md  esdi  other,  even  so  fer  as  to  shun  the  many  years,  substituted  for  the  fellow  buck,  as 

jbM  wiiich  either  spedes  may  have  chanced  to  being  far  more  cunning,  stronger,  fleeter,  and 

fteqoe&t.     The  bucks  of  the  fello^  deer  are  capable  of  supporting  longer  chases.    In  many 

meh  flmsDer  than  the  harts  of  the  red  deer,  parts  of  Germany,  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and 

aid  are  easily  distinguished  from  them  by  their  Sweden,  the  fallow  deer  runs  wild  in  the  forests, 

koms  or  antlers,  which,  instead  of  being  round  and  is  strictly  preserved  for  the  use  of  royally 

aid  pointed  at  the  upper  extremity,  with  several  and  the  territorial  nobles.   It  is  usually  driven 

imrd  tines  or  branches,  are  round  only  at  the  with  hounds,  or  beaters,  and  killed  with  fowling 

\tat  near  the  head,  having  a  single  pair  of  brow  pieces  and  buck-shot.    The  male  of  the  Amer- 

ntien^  sod  a  sing^  pair  of  anterior  points  a  little  ican  deer,  improperly  called  buck,  comes  into 

ki^ber  up  the  stem,  above  which  the  horns  season,  generally,  in  August,  and  continues  until 

fread  oat  into  flat  palmated  surfaces,  projecting  midwinter.  He  is  either  killed  by  what  is  called 

I  Bttie  forward  at  the  top,  and  having  severiu  still-hunting,  without  the  use  of  dogs,  the  hunter 

foUerior  sharp  snags  or  processes.    The  buck,  depending  on  his  eyesight  and  wood-craft  alone. 

Wig  his  1st  year,  is  called  a  fawn;  the  2d  andstealinguponhim  while  feeding,  ruminating, 

i  pwet ;  the  8d,  a  sorrel ;  the  4th,  a  sore ;  or  sleeping,  when  he  is  shot  with  the  rifle ;  or 

thi  Sth,  a  buck  of  the  first  head ;  the  6th,  a  by  driving  him  up  to  persons  ambushed  at  what 

put  bock.  The  fallowdeerbreed  at  two  years  are  known  as  stands,  on  the  deer-paths,  by 

•li,a&d  bring  forth  1, 2,  or  8  fawns;  they  come  which  he  goes  to  water,  who  generally  use  shot 

toth«rmatarityat8year8,andlive  toabout20.  guns.     In  the   southern  states,  he  is  hunted 

The  ratting  time  of  the  buck  commences  about  on  horseback,  with  packs  of  foxhounds,  trained 

tke  saddle  of  September,  after  which  he  is  out  to  pursue  his  scent^  which  is  the  sweetest  of 

of  MttOD,  his  fiesh  being  no  longer  eatable,  all  to  high-bred  hounds;  and  in  the  western 

Hsiksds  his  horns  in  April  or  May,  and  his  new  states  he  is  sometimes  coursed  with  grey houndsi 

Quel  ire  folly  grown  at)out  the  end  of  August,  or  the  large,  shaggy  Scottish  deerhound. 

Hftii  in  haght  of  season  in  July.  The  doe  comes  BtJOEEBIJRG,  a  part  of  the  German  princi- 

ttto  teasoQ  when  the  buck  goes  out,  and  con-  pality  of  Schaumburg-Lippe.    The  town  of  the 

tisMimti]  twel^-tide.    She  begins  to  fawn  in  same  name,  with  a  pop.  of  10,000,  is  well  built, 

Ibj^sad  continues  until  midsummer.  The  bucks  has  5  gates,  and  contains  ahandsome  castle.   In 

m  together,  and  are  fer  more  companion-  its  vicinity  is  the  summer  palace  of  Baum. 

abieikn  the  harts,  and  are  exceedingly  easy  to  BUOKETE.    See  Horse  Chkstnxtt. 

be  Und,  wb«i  they  become  impudenUy  famU-  BUOKINOE,  Abnold,  a  German  engraver  on 

^ttdartiiDtte.    The  cry  of  the  buck  is  called  copper,  in  the  15th  century.   In  company  with 

bnjiw  cr  granting;  sometimes  growling,  as  Sweynheym,  he  undertook  the  printing  of  tlie 

tbtt  cfOMb  ttrt  is  termed  belling.    The  fdlow  works  of  Ptolemy  with  engraved  maps  (Rome, 

deer  ire  kept  m  England  merely  as  ornaments  1478).    He  is  considered  the  inventor  of  the  art. 

^  pvk  aonarjr  and  for  supplying  venison  to  the  BUOKINGHAM,  a  county  of  Virginia,  S.  K 

trae;  JiffreraDj  kmger,  as  of  old,  for  sporting  of  the  centre  of  the  state  ,bounded  N.  and  N. 

P^IMifii    Whea  wanted  for  their  fiesh,  a  fat  W.  by  the  James  river,  and  S.  by  the  Appomat- 

^iifiogied  out  from  the  herd,  and  shot  with  tox,  was  organized  in  1761  and  named  from 

*  fiie  fty  the  gamekeeper ;  for  a  sportsman  would  Bncldngham,  England.    Area,  680  sq.  m. ;  pop, 

Miooatldnk  of  shooting  his  mutton  or  beef  for  13,887,  of  whom  8,161  were  slaves,  and  750 

'■SKBwnt,  as  of  killing  the^  domesticated  deer  firee  colored.    The  surface  is  somewhat  hiUy, 

Mtiport    The  Teniaon  is  infinitely  more  sue-  and  thd  soil  not  very  rich,  except  near  the 
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riyers.    Tobacco  is  its  great  staple.    The  pro-  slayn  and  drowned  in  the  Tjrer  fewe  1 

dactions  ia  1850  were  804,711  bushels  of  In-  z  thousand  tolle  Englyshmen,"  was  killed  Euu 

dian  com,  133,819  of  wheat,  117,091  of  oata,  phrej,  doke  of  Buckinffham,  fighting  on  th< 

2,842,987  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  88,480  of  bat-  of  Lancaster,  to  which  party  the  family  i 

ter.    There  were  2  com  and  floor  mills,  8  saw  thus  far  attached  itsel£ — Uxsrt  SrAFroKOi, 

mills,  19  churches,  and  194  pupils  attending  next  duke  of  Buckingham,  although  soa  a» 

public  schools.    In  the  vicinity  of  Willis  moun-  grandson  of  2  noblemen  conspicuous  for  tb 

tain,  the  prinbipal  elevation,  are  gold  mines,  uiith  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  became  a  « 

Idu  is  found  here,  and  valuable  slate  quarries  the  cro?m,  neither  his  title  nor  his  fortune  ua^ 

have  been  opened  near  the  8Iate  river.    The  ing  been  attainted;  and  was  subsequently  marrift 

James  river  canal  passes  along  the  border  of  the  to  Catharine,  the  sister  of  the  beautiful  £lixib 

county.     Its  real  estate  was  valued  in  1800  at  Woodville,  Edward^s  queen.    After  the  de 

$2,103,699 ;  in  1857  at  $2,419,006,  showing  an  of  Edward,  his  brother  George  of  Clarence  i 

increase  of  15  per  cent.    Capital,  Maysville.  his  heirs  having  been  set  aside  by  attainder  w 

BUCKINGHAM,  a  market  town,  parliamen-  high  treason,  and  the  appointment  of  Ridiaiv 

tary  and  mimicipal  borough,  and  parish  of  Eng-  of  Gloucester  to  the  protectorate,  daring 

land,  in  the  county  of  its  own  name ;  pop.  of  minority  of  Edward  V.,  we  find  this 

parliamentary  borough  in  1851,  8,069.    It  is  duke  of  Bnckingham,  acting  as  the  abeuur  « 

built  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  windings  of  Richard,  promulgating  the  statement  that,  m 

the  river  Ouse,  which  is  here  crossed  by  8  vioas  to  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  the  lat 

bridges.    A  branch  of  the  grand  junction  canal  king  had  been  secretly  married  to  the  lad; 

runs  through  it,  and  a  branch  of  the  London  Eleanor  Talbot,  without  any  witnesses,  by  SciJ 

and  north-western  railway  gives  easy  communi-  lington,  bishop  of  Bath,  who  afterward  divulm 

cation  with  the  metropolis,  61  miles  N.  W.    The  the  secret ;  and  that,  consequently,  his 

streets  are  irregular,  but  paved,  well  lighted,  qnent  marrmge  with  Elizabeth  was  voUi,  ■» 

and  lined  with  neat  brick  houses.    The  chief  the  issue  oi  that  marriage  spurious.    On 

public  buildings  are  the  town  hall,  the  jail,  and  strength  of  this  vain  pretext,  he  pro* 

the  large  parish  church,  erected  in  1781 ;  there  Richsjrd  III.  at  the  guildhall,  and  procatm^  w 

are  also  various  chapels,  a  free  grammar  school  acclamations  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  andieiiei 

founded  by  Edward  VI.,  a  green  coat  and  na-  packed  beforehand  for  the  purpose,  taoderei 

tional  schools,  2  hospitals,  and  a  workhouse,  the  crown  to  Richard,  as  the  free  and  spontaiM 

Buckingham  once  kept  numbers  of  women  em-  ous  gift  of  the  people,  who  were  reserved  t 

ployed  in  looe-making,  but  this  branch  of  Indus-  have  a  new  prince,  in  lieu  of  the  infisnt  Edw; 

try  is  now  declining.    There  are  some  brewer-  a  gift  which,  after  some  affected  opDo     on. 

ies  and  tan-yards,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  corn  usurper  pretended  to  accept  with  1       uttv 

and  paper  mills  and  quarries  of  limestone  and  wonder.    Shortly  after  this,  he  a       ut.  ■ 

marble.    The  town  is  very  ancient;  it  was  erect-  ton,  bishop  of  Ely,  whom  he  had  aw  sowo  • 

ed  into  a  borough  by  Henry  YIIL  held  prisoner  in  the  tower,'  to  free  custo       « 

BUCKINGHAM,  Dukes  op,  English  nobles  charge  of  Buckingham,  who,  at  his  friei     • . 

of  different  families  and  creations,  from  an  early  onntion,  astonished  the  eyes  of  all  men  ov  i 

date  to  the  present  day.    The  title  of  earl  of  splendor  of  hb  own  dress  and  accoutrem 

Buckingham  seems,  at  first,  to  have  been  borne  by  the  magnificence  of  his  horse's  b«u<uMiu 

by  the  younger  sons  of  the  Plantagenet  kings ;  which  were  so  heavily  charged  with  embroi( 

as  we  find  was  the  case  with  the  youngest  son  ies  and  blazonries  of  burnished  gold,  that  it  % 

of  Edward  III.,  who  was  created  duke  of  Glou-  necessarv  to  have  4  gentlemen,  walking  by  \ 

oester  by  his  nephew,  Richard  II.,  and  subse-  side  of  the  horse,  to  bear  up  the  trappings  ft 

quently  murdered,  by  his  orders,  in  the  castle  the  grotmd.    Shortly  again,  however,  wbeth^i 

at  Calais.      The  title  of  duke  of  Buckingham  as  it  has  been  said,  he  was  brought  over  bv  th 

was  borne,  during  the  wars  of  the  roses,  by  the  bishop  of  Ely  to  the  part  of  the  Lano 

noble  family  of  Stafford,  descended  from  the  or  whether  ambition  urged  him  forwaru,  w  ^x 

daughter  of  the  above  duke  of  Gloucester,  sev-  sentment  against  Richard  for  not  having  bet 

end  members  of  which  fell,  either  in  the  field  ter  rewarded  his  services,  he  entered  into  n 

or  on  the  scaffold,  in  the  course  of  that  long  and  tiations  with  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  i 

cruel  struggle. — In  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  A.  being  summoned  by  King  Richard  to  rt        i 

D.  1455,  in  which  was  shed  the  first  blood  in  court,  knowing  his  danger,  took  up  am     oik 

that  domestic  quarrel  of  80  years'  continuance,  raising  a  great  power  of  wild  Welshmen,  ui«rcli 

which  required  12  pitched  battles  before  it  was  ed  into  Grloucestershire,  with  the  intent  of  Um 

brought  to  a  close,  cost  the  lives,  as  it  has  been  ing  the  Cornish  men  who  had  set  up  the  e 

computed,  of  80  princes  of  the  blood,  and  al-  Richmond's  standard.    A  rising  of  the  8e 

most  entirely  annihilated  the  ancient  nobility  however,  prevented    the   junction ;    and 

of  England,  was  slain  Humphrey,  earl  of  Staf-  Welshmen  having  become  impatient  of  dtuM. 

ford,  eldest  son  of  Humphrey,  duke  of  Buck-  and  inactivity  and  dispersed  themselves,  hewi 

Ingham.    Ten  years  later  than  this,  in  the  bloody  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  disguise.    Being,  how 

battle  of  Northampton,  fought  between  that  ever,  betrayed  by  his  servant  Bannister,  be  ws 

city  and  Towcester,  ^  in  which  the  king's  army  apprehended,  and,  on  his  own  confession,  b 

was  profligat  and  diioomfittedf  and  of  the  same  which  he  vainly  hoped  to  obtain  pardon,  t 
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mdemied  and  beheaded  in  1488,  on  a  new  which  might  well  have  given  mnbrage  to  a  less 

ttMi,  in  the  market  place  at  Salisborj. — ^The  jealous  prince  than  his  master.    He  was  ac- 

mtdske,  Edwabo  Stafford,  was  restored  to  cordingly  brought  to  trial,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 

liiiiak  and  dignities,  and  reinstated  in  h\s  pos-  whose  son,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  had  married  Buck- 

tmaok  SB  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign,  by  ingham^s  daughter,  being  the  president  of  the 

BoKj  Vn.    He  was  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  court ;  and  after  a  trial,  the  witnesses  being  con- 

oisHierible  influence,  and  made  himself  very  fronted  with  the  accused  and  regularly  ezamin* 

noaieooiis  by  the  splendor  of  his   apparel,  ed,  was  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  pub- 

^AisdoMribed  by  Hall  as  "a  gown  all  of  licly  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  in  the  13th  year 

goUHDth^  work,  very  costly,"  on  the  occasion  of  King  Henry  YIII,    With  him  ended  the  du- 

cftbeint  entrance  of  King  Henry  VUI.  into  cal  title  in  the  house  of  St^ord;  and  unfortu- 

Loodoa,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne.    For  nate  as  that  family  had  been,  yet  more  so  was 

iiBi  eoaoderable  time,  Buckingham  was  in  that  of  Yilliers,  which,  after  4  reigns,  succeeded 

Ingb  hm  with  the  court ;  and  perhaps  the  to  its  dignities,  since  it  failed,  not  alone  in  for- 

fint  tluBf  which   affected  his  favor  was  the  tune,  but  in  character  and  honor. — During  the 

tfMiH  which  he  is  reported  to  have  made,  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YHI.,  and  3iose 

ad  (bt  voids  which  he  uttered,  in  reference  to  of  his  immediate  successors,  Edward  YL,  Jane 

tk  oUaordinary  expenditures  w*hich  he  was  Grey,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  there  was  no  duke- 

^1!^  to  incur  on  the  occasion  of  the  famous  dom  of  Buckingham ;  but,  in  1616,  the  9th  year 

if  the  doth  of  gold.     About  this  time  of  James  Stuart  of  Scotland^  in  whose  court 

Pif*iiyKam  it  appears,  gave  mortal  offence  to  every  thing  was  venal,  fr6m  the  tenure  of  office, 

CMnai  Wolsey,  being  as  proud  of  his  un-  the  chastity  of  women,  the  honor  of  men,  to 

■wlifiiicd  blood  as  the  churchman,  after  his  the  ermine  of  the  judges,  the  place  of  cup- 

imdoii,  was  forgetful  a(  his  ignoble  origin,  bearer  was  bought  for   Georob  Yilliebs,  a 

ft  WIS  oooe^  it  is  said^  in  performance  of  his  Vounger  son  of  Sir  Edward  Yilliers,  of  Brookes- 

tej  of  chamberlain,  holding  the  basin  for  the  by  in  Leicestershire,  bom  Aug.  20,  1592,  died 

kiif  to  wash  before  meat,  when  the  cardinal  Aug.  24,  1628.    He  had  a  fine  person,  a  hand- 

fipped  his  hands  into  the  vessel ;  whereat  the  some  face,  a  ready  wit,  a  fluent  tongue,  manners 

md  Uood  of  the  Staffords  rose  so  highly,  of  the  most  approved  French  finish,  a  power  of 

WootingDot  to  be  made  to  play  the  part  of  serv-  conciliating  and  winning  where  he  chose  to  do 

i^  Ban  to  the  son  of  a  butcher,  that  the  duke,  so,  and  an  audacity  of  insolence  and  of  ambition, 

ly  a  pfeteoded  accident,  flung  the  water  into  the  which  overbore  all  opposition,  and  won  its  way, 

iboes  oi  the  prelate.    Wolsejr,  as  it  is  reported,  where  merit  halted  inefficient  and  in  vain.    Be* 

mused  Buckingham  that  he  ^^  would  sit  on  yond  this  he  had  nothing;  his  mind  was  of  the 

bikirtB,"  frowning  revengefully  as  he  used  the  most  mediocre  order,  and  he  seems  to  have  lack- 

vids;  wbm^npon,  in  order  to  show  his  scorn  ed  alike  the  capacity  and  inclination  for  eminent 

•i  \m  defiance,  the  proud  noble  repaired  to  crime,  or  for  the  pursuit  of  virtue.    To  the  de- 

MB^  dad  in  a  short  jerkin,  so  as  to  attract  the  sire  of  some  of  the  leading  nobles,  Pembroke, 

atmioo  of  the  king ;  to  whom,  on  his  asking  Hertford,  Bedford,  an^  others,  to  displace  and 

fti  cnsa  of  that  singular  costume,  he  replied  overthrow  one  low-born  and  infamous  minion 

iit'^it  was  to  prevent  the  cardinal  from  exe-  of  the  English,  or  rather  Scottish,  Otho,  is  to  be 

Mllag  bis  threat,  since,  if  he  wore  no  skirts,  ascribed  the  rise  of  this  worthless  man.    Anne 

tbif  eonldnotbesatupon.^'    However  true  this  of  Denmark   was   with  difficulty  induced  to 

■WMPte  may  be,  and  whatever  ill  influence  Wol*  accede  to  the  scheme  of  advancing  George  Yil- 

Mfoajliaveexcarted  against  him,  there  were  oth-  liers  with  the  king,  in  order  to  subvert  Kobert 

ir  Mtoral  causes  which  weighed  heavily  with  Carr,  earl  of  Somerset ;  as,  it  seems,  she  had 

Hiaiy.  Boddogham  was  descended  from  Ed-  formed  a  clearer  and  truer  estimate  of  the  young 

VHi  IIL,  both  through  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  man^s  character  than  any  of  the  others.     *^My 

Umter,  and  Anne  Plantagenet,  daughter  of  lord,"  she  said  to  Archbishop  Abbott,  who  was 

l^Mais  of  Woodstock,  earl  of  Buckingham  and  employed  to  gain  her  cooperation  in  the  plan, 

^"MOonoester;  to  which  latter  line  of  descent  '^you  know  not  what  you  desire.    If  Yilliers 

^tvidhisown  title.    He  was  not,  however,  sain  the  royal  favor,  we  shall  all  bo  sufferers. 

A^iHir  kinsman  of  Henry's;  nor  was  his  I  shall  not  be  spared  more  than  the  others. 

<ws  4  neoession,  at  the  best,  more  than  re-  The  king  will  teach  him  to  treat  us  all  with 

iBote;  yet  the  Tndors  were  hereditarily  jealous  pride  and  contempt."    And  so  it  fell  out;  for 

of  aSL  vho  Qoold,  through  consanguinity,  ever,  the  scheme  was  pushe4  successfully,  without 

^ffiy  dMDBi^be  in  a  position  to  dispute  the  regard  to  the  queen's  advice.    On  St.  George's 

"^ceemoa;  sod  many  nobles  of  the  family  of  feast,  he  was  made  gentleman  of  the  privy  cham- 

^'^otageaet  bad  already  fallen,  and  more  were  her,  and  the  next  day  was  knighted.    Only  2 

TH  to  &Uf  ior  no    crime  but  that  of  their  years  later,  the  new  favorite  ventured  to  try  his 

UoodL    Boekioghain    had,    it   appears,  been  power  against  that  of  the  celebrated  Bacon, 

t^sIldeM  and  foolish,  if  not  worse ;  he  had  who  had  presumed  to^  take  part  against  him  in 

^'^"iM  one  Hc^kina,  who  had  obtained  some  an  unseemly  transaction  regarding  the  forced 

f'^'intf  iboot  that  time  as  a  wizard,  concern-  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Coke  with  Sir  John 

^^ehaoeesof  a  rovai  succession;  and  had  Yilliers,  Buckingham's  brother.     But  Bacon, 

^  IM  of  wild   and  threatening  language^  soon  finding  hinuelf  unable  to  contend  against 
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the  new  inflnenoai  tnoenmbed,  and  was  reward-  /aniea  to  oondliate  at  all  bazarda ;  aa^ 

ed  by  his  appointment  as  lord  chanoeUor,  and  have  been  impeached  bj  the  house  of  oo 

Ids  creation  as  baron  of  Vendara.    From  that  in  1626,  when  the  king  u>pointed  him  < 

day  forth,  George  YiHiers  became,  to  all  intents  lor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  in  < 

and  Durpoaes,  the  king  of  England.    He  was  manifest  his  contempt  of  parliament,  i 

already  baron,  viscount,  earl  and  marquis  of  solved  the  parliament  in  order  to  pre 

Buckingham,   privy  councillor,  knight  of  the  further  action  against  his  favorite.    Al 

garter,  master  of  the  horse,  and  loi^  high  ad-  Bncldngham  instigated  and  commands 

miraJ  of  England.    The  distribution  of  peerages,  pedition  against  the  isles  of  R6  and 

offices,  chuKih  preferments,  the  direction  of  the  which  terminated  in  the  disgrace  of  tb« 

courts  of  law,  the  control  of  all  departments  of  arms,  in  the  loss  of  1,200  soldiers  and 

government,  were  his  alone ;  and,  by  the  sale  of  of  colors.    Buckingham  was  the  last  to 

every  thing  previously  held  sacred,  as  also  by  Notwithstanding  the  notorious  incapa< 

possessing  monopolies  of  most  articles  in  daily  man,  and  the  emphatic   enundatiou 

use,  he  was  able  to  make  his  wealth  grow  pari  house  of  commons,  *'  that  Buckingham  ' 

paitu  with  his  power.    Year  after  year,  his  cause  of  all  the  nationd  ca)nmitie«i," 

power  and  influence  continued  to  increase ;  nn-  named  the  favorite  commander-in-chiei 

til,  in  1628,  he  went  off  in  company  with  Prince  new  expedition  to  be  sent  for  the  rdie 

Charles,  afterward  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.,  Protestants    of  La   Rochelle.     On  th 

to  Madrid,  with  the  secret  connivance  of  the  day  which  was  marked  by  the  denuncii 

king,  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  the  heir  the  house  of  commons,  Buckingham's  pfa 

of  Uie  Engli^  throne  and  the  Spanish  infknta.  Dr.  Lamb,  was  murdered  in  the  street  b; 

Buckingham's  intolerable  arrogance,  however,  don  mob;    on  the  next  the   metropc 

broke  off  the  match,  which  was  exceedingly  thua  placarded  :   ^*  Who  rules  the  kii 

distasteful  to  the  people  of  England,  as  it  was  The  king!  Who  rules  the  king?  The  dub 

understood,  not  probably  without  some  shadow  rules  the  duke  f  The  devil  I    Let  the  do 

of  reason,  that  the  marriage  would  be  accompa-  to  it,  or  he  will  be  served  as  his  doctor  w 

nied,  or  preceded,  by  the  conversion  of  the  ed  I "    Ue  had  too  much  courage  to  reg 

prince  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.    Buck-  menace ;  yet  the  menace,  whether  it  1 

mgham,  who  was  created  duke  during  hia  ab-  connection  with  the  event  or  no.  was 

sence  in  Spain,  seems  to  have  been  actuated  only  plished ;  for  one  John  Felton,  a  lieute] 

by  a  desire  of  mortifying  and  disgracing  the  the  army,  who  liad  been  unjustly  superse 

earl  of  Bristol,  who  was  English  minister  at  deprived  of  his  arrears  of  pay,  stabl 

Madrid,  and  of  wantonly  displaying  his  anthori-  mortally  in  Portsmout!i,  a  few  hours  be 

ty.    The  worst  feature  of  the  whole  matter  was  ^tended  sailing  of  the  expedition.    Th 

its  ruinous  effect  on  the  character  of  the  prince  nn,  who  was  a  religious  fanatic  as  well  i 

of  Wales ;  who  here  received  lessons,  which  he  contented  soldier,  pleaded  guiltv  to  tl 

never  unlearned,  of  simulation  and  disdmula-  mission  of  the  crime,  confessed  his  dclni 

tion.    For  a  time,  owing^to  his  conduct  in  rela-  pressed  contrition,  and  died  penitent  ai 

tion  to  the  Spanish  marriage,  Buckingham  fell  posed.— Gkobob  ViLLnits,  second  duke 

into  suspicion  if  not  into  di^ace  with  Uie  old  of  the  preceding,  bom  Jan.  30,  1627,  die 

king,  who  had  not,  however,  the  courage  to  7,1688.    Ue  was  superior  to  his  father 

resist  the  impetuous  arrogance  of  his  favorite,  ty,  in  profligacy,  and  in  the  depth  and  ig 

or  the  calm  and  serene  obstinacy  of  his  son ;  of  his  fall.     But,  although  he  occupied 

but  the  popularity  which  the  favorite  gained  more  or  less,  in  government  intriguer 

with  the  people,  and  with  what  was  known  as  they  were  rather  connected  with  persui 

the  country  party,  together  with  the  influence  bles  and  small  party  conspiracies,  entert;^ 

he  hod  acquired  over  the  weak  yet  stubborn  individual  purposes  and  objects,  than  w 

character  of  the  prince,  more  than  recompensed  affairs  of  naUonal  and  general  interest, 

him  for  the  loss  of  the  dying  king*s  affections,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  intestine 

His  last  act,  in  the  reign  of  James,  was  to  ne-  especially  that  concerning  the  sncceasioi 

gotiate  an  alliance  with  Uenriette  Marie,  the  dukeof  York,  there  was  no  question  tha 

daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France ;  but  James  said  to  have  been  of  national  or  general 

was  already  dead  before  the  treaty  could  be  rati-  during  the  frivolous  period  of  Charles 

fled,  though  his  death  did  not  prevent  the  celebra-  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambri 

tion  and  consummation  of  the  marriage,  almost  abroad  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  « 

before  his  body  was  cold  in  the  grave.    Over  returned  Hhortly  afterward,  and  served  t 

Charles  I.  continued  the  dominion  of  Bncldng-  under  Prince  Rupert  and  tlio  lord  Ge 

luun,  in  a  form  even  more  obnoxious  than  that  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  his  estates  wei^ 

which  he  had  exercised  over  the  father;*  and  as  cated ;  he  sought  in  vain  to  obtain  th 

.  he  governed  the  king,  so  was  he  governed  bv  toration  at  the  liands  of  parliament,  as 

his  favorite,  the  earl  of  Holland.    He  made  ai-  elled  abroad  until  1648,  when   he  r 

lianoes  with  foreign  powers,  and  broke  them,  at  with  Charles  IL ;  was  present  with  hin 

his  own  pleasure ;  involved  England  in  war  with  disastrous  battles  of  Dunbar  and  Woi 

both  France  and  Spain,  the  2  Catholic  countries,  and,  on  the  failure  of  the  attempt,  fi 

wliioh  it  had  been  the  lifelong  dream  of  £ing  the  prinoea  to  the  oontinent,  and  aerv 
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fBMeer  in  the  French  armies,  irnder  Tnreniie.     and  was  intended  for  the  chnroh,  bnt  preferred 
Hi  iDmid  means,  however,  again  to  reconcile     going  to  sea,  made  a  few  voyages  to  and  from 


to  the  powers  that  were,  and,  again     Lisbon,    was   taken  prisoner  by  the  French, 

ig  to  England,  married  the  daughter  of    and,  on  his  returning  home,  went  into  service 

lit  PMbytorian  Lord  Fairfax,  to  whom  his     with  a  bookseller  atDevenport,  continuing  there 


had  been  assigned  by  parliament,  on  4  years.     He  again  attempted  the  sea ;  desert- 

As  drfsat  of  the  royal  cause.    The  want  of  ed  fromakius's  ship;  tried  the  law  for' a  short 

■riDciple,  however,  which  he  had  displayed,  time;  married  before  he  was  20 ;  succeeded  to 

ilaot  aflbct  him  injuriously  with  Charles  II..  some  property  on  his  mother's  death,  which  he 

ikt^  imiiediately  on  his  restoration,  appointed  lost  by  the  dishonesty  of  a  trustee ;  set  up  as  a 

Wnimtf^  of  the  horse.    He  was  one  of  that  bookseller,  on  borrowed  capital ;  became  bank- 

nxrapt  party  of   confidential  ministers,  who  rupt ;  left  bis  destitute  wife  and  child  in  care  <tf 

wmt  Mgnated  as  the  eabalf  a  word  formed,  her  friends ;  obtained  employment  in  a  London 

rftflr  ths  manner  of  an  acrostic,  out  of  the  ini-  printing  office,  and  eventually  at  the  Clarendon 

tiib  tf  Mr  names ;  but,  throughout  the  reign,  press,  Oxford ;  next  was  captain  of  a  West  India- 

kim  datingmshed  only  for  political  dishon-  man  for  some  years,  and  afterward  had  charge  of 

mfmd  soebl  profligacy.     On   more  occa-  a  ship  in  the  Mediterranean  trade.  In  April,  18i8, 

■w  Uutk  one,  he  was  in  secret  correspond-  he  sailed  for  Malta,  where  he  had  made  many 

Ml  Yith  the  enemies  of  the  6ourt ;  and  was,  friends,  with  a  cargo  of  his  own ;  but  on  reach- 

fe  em  scarcely  be  doubted,  guilty  at  least  of  ing  his  destination,  the  plague  had  broken  out 

■liiBiai  of  treason,  if  not  of  plotting  the  de-  there  and  he  was  not  allow^  to  Ixmd.  His  cargo 

thawpcntand,  perhaps,  the  death  of  the  king,  was  put  on  shore,  he  went  on  to  Smyrna,  and 

ft  Ml  op  Monmouth  against  the  duke  of  York;  soon  learned  that  bv  some  commercial  failures 

til  almost  certain  that  he  was,  more  or  less,  at  Malta  he  had  lost  all  his  property  there. 

pify  to  the  Byehoose  plot ;  and  he  certainly,  He  now  went  to  Egypt,  offered  his  services  to 

ii  ti^  last  instance,  plotted  with  the  dissenters,  the  pasha  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 

thft  Affhaprigfai  and  nfth  monarchy  men,  togeth-  best  site  for  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez ; 

m  with  Shaftesbury,  for  the  ovcnthrow  of  the  was  robbed ;  returned  to  Cairo  almost  naked, 

aowament.    His  private  life  was  a  series  of  and  was  again  despatched  on  an  exploration. 

mm  bfoih,  shameftd  intrigues,  and  mingled  ad-  He  reached  Suez,  traced  the  course  of  the  an- 

vcatoret  <^  cowardice,  impudence,  and  audacity,  cient  canal,  and  having  duly  reported  the  results, 

He  vas  challenged  by  Ossory,  but  contrived  to  was  informed  that  the  pasha  had  changed  his 

■istake  the  iqppointed  time  and  place.    He  kill-  mind,  but  wished  him  to  purchase  ships  for  him 

id  Lord  Shrewsbury,  whose  wife  he  had  se-  in  India,  and  establish  a  trade  between  that 

ted,  in  a  duel— the  profligate  woman,  disguis-  country  and  Egypt.    Mr.  Bucldngham  reached 

idiaapage's  dress,  holding  the  horse  of  her  par-  Bombay  in  April,  1815,  found  it  difficult  to  in- 

aov  in  order  to  witness  the  bloody  scene ;  spire  the  merchants  with    confidence  in  the 

mA  then,  carrying  his  abandoned  mistress  to  pasha,  and  accepted  the  command  of  a  large 

Issoim  house,  sent  his  own  injured  wife  home  ship  belonging  to  the  imaum  of  Muscat,  which 

to  her  &ther.    He  instigated  the  notorious  Col.  was  to  trade  to  China  on  account  of  that  prince. 

Bkodto  kidnap  the  venerable  duke  of  Ormond  But  not  having  the  East  India  company's  li- 

ttd  hmg  him  at  Tybnm,  in  which  he  almost  sue-  cense  (without  which,  at  that  time,  no  English- 

tndsl    At  hst^  he  fell  into  ntter  contempt,  man  could  reside  in  India),  he  was  ordered  out 

vbkh  no  man  ever  more  justly  merited,  with  all  of  the  country,  and  returned  to  Egypt,  where 

fifties;  was  banished  fW)m  court ;  ordered  into  the  pasha  granted  him  money,  and  a  firman, 

the  eomtry,  which  he  hated ;  stripped  of  all  his  which  enabled  him  to  travel  overland  to  India, 

Mpbyments;  deserted  by  all  his  infamous  asso-  •  through  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  dress- 

cm;  and  at  length  died,  poor,  neglected,  and  ed  as  an  Egyptian  mameluke.     He  reached  Cal- 

wiqgntted,  at  Kirkby  Moorside,  in  Yorkshire,  cutta  in  1818,  in  command  of  the  imaum's  frig- 

HtvM  not  without  abilities;  he  displayed  some  ate;  but  being  ordered  to  proceed  to  Africa  to 

teflj  taknta,  and  left  a  passable  comedy,  give  convoy  to  several  vessels  engaged  in  pro- 

^'^BciiBinal;  ^  but  his  accomplishments  and  curing  slaves,  as  well  as  to  take  some  on  board 

MaHMoti  were  all  uiostly  superficial ;  as  his  his  own  ship,  he  threw  up  his  command.    He 

oolyaialioQ  seems  to  have  been  to  gratify  the  so  much  interested  the  marquis  of  Hastings, 

ttprieedtke  moment,  and  shine,  for  that  single  then  governor-general  of  India,  that  he  obtain- 

pdnt  of  tioM^  preeminent  in  whatever  was  the  ed  leave  to  reside  there ;  established  a  daily 

vltiai  of  the  wrid  for  tiie  present  minute.    The  paper,  called  the  ^^  Calcutta  Journal  ;^'  offended 

titfe  of  Bockkijbsm  has  since  passed  into  the  the  authorities  by  the  freedom  of  his  animad- 

a  of  the  Chandos  Temples,  which  has  pro-  versions  on  public  aflairs ;  was  indicted,  tried, 

DO  penon  of  note.  and  acquitted ;  and  finally  was  sent  home,  and  his 

BUGElyGHAM,  Jaxxs  Silk,  an  English  press  seized.    Thus  was  confiscated  an  income . 

divider  and  aatbor,  bom  at  Flushing,  near  of  £8,000  a  year,  and  a  property  valued  at 

FilBoatL  in  1784,  died  in  London,  June  80,  £100,000.    He  returned  to  Enghmd  in  1828, 

1^    While  jet  a  child  he  lost  his  father,  and  commenced  a  London  evening  paper,  which 

^  had  been  a  seaman,  but  then  occupied  a  did  not  succeed,  and  the  **  Oriental  Herald,"  a 

BttD  ten.    He  "w^ent  to  school  at  Falmouth,  political  and  literary  review,  almost  exclusively 
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devoted  to  East  India  affains  which  did.  Ha  pab-  Kehemiah  Tinker,  of  Windham,  Conn^  w1 

liahed,  in    numerous  toIuuio:*,  his  trayels  in  was  bom  Deo.  21,  1779.    His  lather  ei 

Palestine,  among  the  Arab  tribes,  in  Mesopot*-  his  whole  property  in  supporting  the  A 

inia,  and  in  Syria  and  Media.  He  established  the  army  during  the  revolution,  and  dieu 

*^8phinz,'^  a  weekly  newspaper,  in  July,  1897,  17, 1788,  leaving  a  family  without  any 

ana,  about  the  same  time,  the  ^^  Athenaum,"  a  of  support     Under  these  ciroumstanee 

literary  Journal,  which  passed  successively  into  became  so  reduced  that  they  were  obli 

the  hands  of  the  late  John  Sterling  and  0.  W.  appeal  to  the  town  officials  for  u 

Dilke;  the  ** Sphinx*'  eventually  was  merged  were  supported  by  them  for  a  wm 

in  the  ^  Spectator.''    He  threw  himself  with  they  removed  to  Worthington,        ». 

great  enersy  into  the  arena,  some  time  before  Joseph  was    apprenticed  to   *        mer, 

the  renewd  of  the  East  India  company's  charter,  whom  he  remained  for  several  ytn^a. 

in  1888,  delivering  lectures  on  British   India,  in  this  family    he   ahowed   some  c 

all    over    the    united    kingdom,    against  the  knowledge,  and  made  himself  acquaiaiic 

company's  commercial  monopoly,  and  subse-  the  rudiments  of  an  English  educatioo. 

quenUy  lecturing  against  impressment  of  sea-  age  of  16  he  entered  the  printing  office 

men,  intemperance,  the  corn  laws,  and  on  other  vid  Carlisle,  of  Walpole,  K.  H.,  who  ooi 

subjects  of  public  interest    He  found  time  for  with  his  printing  business  the  publicat 

European  travel,  and  published  his  tours  in  the  *^  Fanner's  Museum."    Here  young 

Belgium,  Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  and  ingham  first  became  acquainted  with  tl 

Piedmont    He  joined  very  warmly  in  the  pop-  ments  of  the  profession  m  which  ho  wai 

Qlar  agitation  of  the  reftVin  bill,  and  the  inhabi-  ward  to  gain  distinction.     After  remai 

tants   of  Sheffield    (raised  into  an  electoral  few  months  with  Carlisle,  he  entered  the 

borough  by  that  measure)    returned  him  as  ofthe^^  Greenfield  Gazette;*' where  he rei 

their  first  member.     He  retained  his  seat  in  until  1800,  when  he  removed  to  Boston.  I 

parliament  until  1887,  when  he  was  defeated  on  he  performed  the  duties  of  prompter  for  i 

a  close  contest     Soon   after  he  retired  into  time  in  a  company  of  comediaiM,  who  playc 

private  life,  he  visited  America,  on  a  lecturing  ingthe  summer  months  in  Providence  and  i 

tour,  freely  expressing  his  opinions  on  the  tem-  In  1806,  havingchanged  hisname,  by  appli 

perance  and  anti-slavery  questions.  Nine  octavo  to  the  legislature,  from  Tinker  to  BuckiD 

volumes  contain  his  travels  in  America,  viz. :  which  was  his  mother's  family  name,  he 

8  on  the  northern  states,  2  on  the  slave  states,  menced  life  for  himself  by  the  publication 

8  on  t!ie  eastern  states,  and  1  on  British  North  ^^  Polyanthus,"  a  monthly  magazine,  whicl 

America.    They  contain  little  that  had  not  been  an  existence  of  a  year,  was  discontinued  a 

told  by  previous  tourists,  and  their  author's  resumed  until  1812.    In  1809  Mr.  Bnckh 

own  opinions  are  ditfasely  expressed.    On  his  published  for  six  months  the  *^  Ordeal,"  a 

return  to  England  he  resumed  his  lectures,  Iv  magazine.   In  1817,  in  company  with  E 

which  were  senerally  well  attended.     In  1843  L.  Kna[>p,  he  commenced  the  publicat 

he  establLihed  a  club,  called  the  ^^  British  and  the  *^  New  England  Galaxy  and  Masonic 

Foreign  Institute,"  which  was  opened  with  great  zine,"  which  continued  in  his  posseasioc 

state  by  Prince  Albert,  and  bad  considerable  1828,  when  he  sold  it    In  1831,  in  cone 

success  for  some  time,  with  Mr.  Buckingham  as  with  his  son,  he  commenced  the  publicat 

its  manager.    The  enmity  of  a  leading  writer  the  ^*  New  EngUmd  Magazine,"  which  wi 

in  '^  Punch  "  was  accidentally  excited,  and  the  tinned  under  his  care  until  It^  and  o 

^  Institute"  was  literally  written  down,  after  8  contributions  from  numerous  writers  nm 

years'  existence,  by  that  lively  satirist     In  since  attained  great  literary  eminence.  Ii 

1849  Mr.  B.  fmblished  a  volume  on  *'*'  National  -  he  published  the  first  number  of  the  ^  ] 

Evils  and  Practical  Remedies."     In  1851  he  Courier,"  a  paper  which  he  continued  t 

became  president  of  the  Ix)ndon  "Temperance  until  June,  1818.    Mr.  Buckingham  n 

League.''    In  1855  he  published  the  first  2  vol-  times  elected  to  the  legisUtmie,  ano,  ua 

ames  of  his  **  Autobiography,"  but  died  in  that  '48,  and  1850-'51,  to  the  senate  dt  Mas 

year,  before  the  2  concluding  volumes  could  setts.    He  has  also  published*  ^Speeii 

appear.    His  latter  years  were  passed  in  tranquil  Newspaper  Literature,  with  Personal 

oompetence,  for  the  East  India  company,  with  Anecdotes  and  Reminiscences,"  2  v( 

tardy  J  ustice,  had  granted  him  a  pension  of  £300  1 852 ;  and  ^^  Personal  Memoirs  and  IUt.^ln 

a  year,  and  he  al:K>  had  a  literary  pension  of  of  Editorial  Life,"  2  vols.,  Boston.    His 

£200  a  year  from  the  crown. — Mr.  Bucking-  ent  residence  is  in  Cambridge,  Maav. 
ham's  private  character  was  stainless.    He  pos-        BUCKINGUA3ISHIRE,  or  Bucks,  an 

sesscd  considerable  abilities;  was  a  graceful,  county  of  England,  bounded  N.  by  Northan 

fluent,  and  sometimes  even  eloquent  speaker;  shire,'  E.  by  Bedfordshire,  Hertforda^hin 

was  undoubtedly  sincere ;  had  travelled  and  ob-  Middlesex,  W.  by  Oxfordshire,  and  sep 

served  much ;  and  possessed  considerable  knowl-  from  Berkshire  on  the  8.  by  the  river  Tl 

edge  of  men  and  things,  but  as  a  public  man,  his  Area,  464,980  acres,  of  which  440,000  i 

Influence  was  limited.  to  be  arable  and  pasture  land ;  pop.  iu 

BUCKINGHAM,  Joseph  TnrRR,  a  promt-  168,554.     It  was  originally  a   purely 

nent  Journalist  of  New  England,  b  the  son  of  oounty,  and  is  said  to  derive  ita  name  fir 
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i«d  BuehenMm^  the    home  or  conntry  of  oeive  the  harrel ;    this  machine   performs  its 

tk  beech   trees,     which    are    still  common  work  perfectly  in  one  minute^s  time ;  2,  a  ma* 

thrao^ioiit   the      ooontv.     The     surface     is  chine  for  profiling  the  stock ;  8,  a  machine  for 

DJitantlj  dirersified,  the  K.  parts  heins  nn-  cutting  on  the  butt-plate,  and  boring  and  tap- 

ttk^L  the  middle  occupied  by  the  Srtile  ping  for  the  screws  of  the  same ;  4,  a  machine 

Tile  oT  Aylesbury,    and  the  S.  traversed  by  for  cutting  on  the  8  bands  which  bind  together 

the  GutLem  hilla.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  the  stock  and  barrel,  at  one  operation ;  6,  a  ma- 

Hwdm,  Thame,  Ouse,  and  Colne.    The  most  chine  for  cutting  off  the  surplus  wood  between 

iB|iortiat  productions  are  butter,  cattle,  lambs,  the  bands ;  6,  a  machine  for  second  or  finish* 

pootoy,  ieiy  which  are  carried  to  the  London  turning  the  stock ;  7,  a  machine  for  cutting  the 

■irUL   The  Aylesbury  sheep  aire  famous  for  bed  in  the  stock,  to  receive  the  lock — a  beauti- 

tbs  v«|bt  and  excellent  quality  of  their  fleeces,  ful  piece  of  work,  and  original  in  construction ; 

^a^ijlMm^  Aylesbury,  Marlow,  and  Wycombe  8,  a  machine  for  cutting  the  bed  for  the  guard, 

m  tbi  eUef  towns.    The  north-western  and  with  mortise,  screw-holes,  dec. ;   9,  a  finishing 

grt  WMtifQ  railways,  and  the  grand  junction  machine  for  cutting  in  the  band-springs,  boring 

cisaL|«i  through  the  county,  and  send  off  for   band- spring    and   ramrod   spring   wires, 

hnnai  to  several  of  its  towns.    It  gives  the  grooving  for  ramrod,  &c.    Of  this  whole  set 

titi»flf  6iri  to  the  family  of  Hobart.  of  machines,  2  of  them  only  retain  the  leading 

KJGCLAND,  OYBxra,  master  machinist  in  principle  of  their  original  inventor,  Mr.  Thomas 

tt»  r.  8.  armory  at  Springfield,  bom  at  Man-  ^lanchard.    By  the  help  of  this  machinery  the 

chHtBf,  Conn.,  Aug.  10,  1799,  ^>ent  his  boy-  gun-stock  is  completed  from  the  rough  hi  about 

kod  ud  yoath  npon  his  father^s  farm,  in  the  an  hour,  occupying  about  28  minutes  in  passing 

teki  of  which  he  assisted,  receiving  such  through  the  machines,  and  about  87  minutes  of 

nfiments  of  education    only  as  were   then  hand  labor  in  finishing  and  smoothing.    A  roil- 

tiTght  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  itary  commission  was  sent  to  this  country  by 

tftta.    At  the  age  of  20  he  commenced  his  the  British  government  to  examine  the  nation* 

oner  in  the  wheelwright  shop  of  his  brother,  al  armories,  and  the  mode  of  manufacturing 

Is  18i2  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Monson  arms  by  machinery.    This  examination  result- 

nd  Brimfield  manufacturing  company,  at  Mon-  ed  in  an  order  from  the  British  government 

MH,  Maas.,  and  afterward  of  the  Boston  and  for  a  duplicate  set  of  the  stocking  machines, 

Springfield  roannfacturing  companv,  at  Ohico-  which  are  now  at  work  in  the  English  manufao- 

yee  faUsi  Mass.    At  the  latter  place  he  was  tory  of  arms  at  Enfield,  near  London.    This  was 

alloyed  from  1824  to  1828,  making  patterns,  followed  by  an  order  fi'om  the  Russian  govem- 

Mting,  and  in  various  ways  assisting  in  the  ment  for  another  set  of  the  same  machines,  and 

taOdingof  the  machinery  used  in  the  manufac-  a  third  from  the  London  armory  company,  a 

Un  €(  cotton  £ibric8.    In  1828  he  accepted  private    establishment. — ^Among  other  inven- 

tai  OoL  Lee,  then  superintendent  of  the  tions  and  improvements  of  Mr.Buckland's  may 

fipriagfield  aiiDory,  an  invitation  to  enter  the  be  mentioned  machines  for  the  following  opera- 

•Brriee  of  the  United  States.    He  began  his  tions :  for  turning  the  upper  band  of  the  mus- 

hbors  at  the  armory  as   pattern  nuS^er,  ^n  ket,  a  very  irregular  and  eccentric  piece;  for 

vhidi  provinoe  he  had  no  superior,  advancing  punching,  cutting,  and  trimming  vanous  parts 

fiott  Uiat  position  to  that  of  designer  of  ma-  of  the  arms ;  for  finishing  the  cone ;  for  milling 

ffcinsry  and  tools  for  the  manufacture  of  arms,  screws;  for  finish-milling  and  tapping  the  cone 

By  lijiteinatio  study,  he  made  himself  familiar  seat ;  for  checking  the  comb  of  the  hammer ; 

vkh  the  eonstmction  of  every  part  of  the  arm,  for  first-boring  the  barrel ;    for  turning  the 

tti  thos  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  use-  barrel ;  for  milling  the  edges  of  the  lock-plate. 

fUoeii  and  snccees.     At  different  periods  he'  Two  other  machines,  being  the  most  recent  in- 

bi  oeoqMed  the  post  of  inspector  in  all  the  ventions  of  Mr.  Bucklaod,  deserve  a  more  par- 

tWIrrciDt  departments  of  the  armory.    He  has  ticular  notice.    One  of  these  is  for  rifling  or  out- 

ihi  \mai.  employed  by  the  ordnance  depart-  ting  the  groove?  in  the  barrel  of  the  new  model 

Molttn  inspector  of  cannon.    His  skill  and  rifle-musket.    Of  these  grooves  there  are  8  of 

i>dCMBt  in  the  construction  of  arms  soon  be-  equal  width,  and  equal  also  in  width  to  the 

ttOBBi  apparent,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  spaces  between  them.    These  grooves  are  very 

itttf  4  inproying  and  remodelling  old  wea-  shallow,  being  only  .015  of  an  inch  in  depth  at 

pons  ad  eontriving  new  ones,  for  the  U.  8.  the  breech  of  the  barrel  and  regularly  dimin- 

Mrriee.  About  the  year  1842,  a  desire  was  ishing  in  depth  to  .005  of  an  inch  at  the  muz- 

iiMnttrtad  kj  the  government  for  the  Intro-  zle.    This  regular  diminution  in  depth  was  the 

^■etioo  of  labor-saving  machines  into  the  ar-  difficulty    to    be    accomplished.     Buckland's 

■ona^  sad  his  inyentive  genius  was  called  rifling  machine  cuts  the  8  grooves  at  once,  and 

te  ioCioB.    He  has  produced  a  set  of  *^  stock-  so  perfectly  as  to  leave  them  without  the  slight- 

i^"  oaehiDerT,  comprising  14  machines  for  est  burr,  scratch,  or  defect  of  any  kind,  of  a 

Vtt^tiie  gon-stock,  from  the  rough  state  in  fine  and  brilliant  polish,  and  enabling  one  man 

vMcfa  it  eomes  to  the  armory,  to  almost  a  fin-  to  rifle  from  50  to  60  barrels  per  day,  against 

i*.  Amoog  the  more  important  of  these  are  the  8  or  10  which  were  all  that  could  be  ao- 

^  ibilowinff :    1    a  machine  for  bedding  the  complished  by  the  old  method,  and  dispensing 

^■H  or  caSdag  tlie  groove  in  the  stock  to  re-  entirely  with  the  after  draw-pohshing  to  which 
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the  flproores  made  bj  the  old  mode,  and  indeed    delage ;  and  that  the  diseoTered  bonei  wereth 
bj  ul  other  machine  so  far  as  is  known,  have    remains  of  themselves  and  their  prer.    In  18t 

Mo        I 


to  be  submitted.    The  last  inventi6n  of  Mr.  Mr.  Backland  married  Miss  Marjr 

Bookland  is  one  of  his  greatest  and  most  useful  Abington,  received  the  lucrative  aopoiui 

>^«  machine  for  cutting  the  thread  of  the  screw  of  canon  of  Christ  church,  and  toi      the  dcgi^ 

on  the  inside  of  the  barrel  and  for  milliug  the  of  doctor  of  divinitj.    In  1887  i      i     ^*  hi 

breech-screw,  so  as  to  produce  a  perfect  inter-  Bridgewater  treatise  on  ^  Geology       i          i 

change,  ever  j  screw  fitting  an  j  ba^l  to  which  alogj,"  which  has  always  been  the  i     s^  | 

It  may  be  applied.    To  accomplish  this  has  un-  of  tne  series.    Ue  bestowed  such  iiuu«iia«  ] 

til  recently  been  regarded  as  almost  a  mechan-  upon  this  work,  that  it  was  repeatedly  rew 

leal  impossibility,  and  was  so  pronounced  by  ten  before  it  went  into  the  compositors*  hi 

Mr.  B.  himself  a  few  years  ago.    Within  the  it  was  recopied  as  many  as  seventeen  t 

year  1857,  however,  he  produced  at  the  first  and  the  manuscript  which  finally  was  prepm 

trial  a  very  beautiful  machine  which  does  its  for  the  press  was  the  fourth  copy  which 

work  with  a  surprising  degree  of  perfection.  Buckland  had  made  wiUi  her  own  hands.    . 

Mr.  Buckland  has  never  received  fmm  the  Buckland's  own  chirography  was  so 

ffovernment  any  other  compcusation  than  per  feeble,  straggling,  and  indistinct,  as  to  uea 

diem  wages.  illegible.    This  was  his  last  and  great4      Mun 

BUCKLAND,  Wiluax,  D.  D.,  dean  of  West*  but  he  contributed  several  valuable  ]       n  t 

minster,  an  English  geologi.<«t,  born  at  Azmin-  the  transactions  of  the  geological  so     i/^ 

ster,  Devonshire,  in  1784.  died  Aug.  14,  1856.  eluding  his  two  anniversary  aadresses  as  p 

From  Winchester  college,  he  went  in  1801  to  Ox-  dent,  and  his  description  o(  the  soath-»«a« 

ford  university,  and  in  1808  was  elected  fellow  of  em  coal  district  of  England.    From  its  forms 

Corpus  Christ!  college.   Inl813he  wasapi)oint-  tion,  ho  identified   himself  with  the  Britii] 

•d  reader  in  mineralo^,  and  in  1818  reader  in  association   for  the  advancement  of  sdenei 

geology.    In  this  double  capacity  he  greatly  Ue  was  on  habits  of  intimacy  and  corfespomi 

advanced   practical    scientific    knowledge    in  ence  with  most  of  the  scientific  men  of  hi 

the  university.    The  singular  clearness,  graph-  time,  and   with   manr  of  the  leading  pabU 

ic  force,  and  full  information  of  his  lectures  characters  of  England  and  the  continent.    I 

made  the  study  of  geology  very  popular.    He  1845,  when  the  deanery  of  Westmi      »r  b« 

may  be  said  to  have  founded  the  geologic^  came  vacant,  by  the  elevation  of  Dr.  « 

museum  in  Oxford,  sparing  neither  time,  tnivel,  Wilberforce  to  the  see  of  Oxford,  he  soccwuv 

nor  expense,  to  supply  it  with  specimens,  which  him  as  dean  of  Westminster,  on  thenominatia 

he  classified,  arranged,  and  described.    This  col-  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  whom  he  was  on  th 

lection  is  more  particularly  rich  in  the  remains  most  friendly  terms.    On  accepting  this,  be  n 

of  the  larger  fossil  mammalia,  and  other  ani-  linquished  his  canonry  at  Oxford,  but  < 

mala  from  the  caves  in  different  parts  of  Eng-  ucd  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy,    m 

land  and  Crermany.    As  early  as  1813  he  com-  moving  to  London,  his  first  step  was  to  secui 

menoed  writing  on  his  favorite  sulject,  com-  public  admission  to  Westminster  abbey  witho« 

municating  to  tne  transactions  of  the  geologi-  the  fees  B'hich  the  dean  and  chapter  had  pn 

cal  society  his    "Descriptive    Notes'*  of  50  viously  received ;  he  was  appointed  trustee < 

mUes  of  a  coast  survey  of  Ireland,  which  he  had  tlie  British  museum,  where  his  practical  goo 

made  in  company  with  the  Rev.  W.  Conybeare,  sense  was  found  valuable ;  he  actively  empkij 

dean  of  Uanaaff!.    In  1820  he  dclivercMi  a  lee-  ed  himself  in  advancing  tlie  sanitary  mov< 

ture  before  the  university,  which  was  publish-  ments  in  London ;  and  he  was  mainly  h      i 

ed  as  '*  Vindicim  Geological  or  the  Connexion  mental  in  procuring  tlie  establishment  ot 

ot  Geology  with   Religion   explained.*'     The  national  muj^um  of  practical  geology  in  Lm 

object  was  to  show  that  science  was  not  at  vari-  don.    In  1850  his  career  of  activity  and      3 

ance  witli  the  Mosaic  accounts  of  the  creation  ness  was  arreste<l.    His  mind  sank  nn< 

and  deluge.    In  1823  he  published  Reliquia  pressure  of  its  multifarious  labors,  and  i 

Dihmancf^  being  tiie  expansion  of  a  paper  he  (though  in  its  gentlest  form)  rendered         ti 

had  communicated  to  the  royal   society   (of  tirement  necessary.    In  Islip,  near  Oxauiu  i 

which  he  was  elected  member  in  1813),  re-  college  li\ing  which  he  long  had  held),  he  fun 

speoting  the  fossil  remains  of  the  elephant,  hip-  a  retreat,  and  was  there  attended,  during 

popotamus,  tiger,  bear,  hyena,  and  sixteen  other  last  6  years  of  his  life,  by  the  untiring  and 

animals,  discovered  in  a  cave  at  Kirkdale,  York-  fectionate  care  of  his  wife.    Dr.  BucUand  pui 

shire,  in  1821,  for  which  paper  the  society  vot-  lished  several  sermons,  preached  on  various  a 

cd  him  the  Copley  medal,  tne  highest  honor  in  casions,  all  of  them  distinguished  rather  by  goc 

their  gift.    His  theory,  put  forth  in  this  work,  sense  than  scholastic  divinity.    In  nmnnera,  1 

and  not  verv  well  received  by  the  scientific  was  simple  and  social    Iks  M>peaniDCo  wi 

world,  was,  that  beasts  of  prey  which  have  long  that  of  a  country  gentleman. — Francis  Bra 

ceased  to  exist  in  Europe  hod  resorted  to  the  land,  his  eldest  son,  is  author  of  a  volume  < 

oolite  caves  of  Yorkshire,  previous  to  the  del-  soological  researches,  published  in  1857. 

Qge ;  had  dragged  into  these  retreats,  for  food,  BUCKLE,  IIkkrt  Thomas,  an  English  scho 

such  animals  as  then  frequented  the  neiehbor^  ar,  bom  at  Lee,  Nov.  24, 1822.    His  father  wi 

hood ;  had  been  overtaken  in  these  caves  by  the  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  Mr.  Buckle  ei\}oyc 
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mi  oolTtiie  adTantagM  of  an  excellent  ednca-  He  was  taken  prisoner  again  in  1709,  bat  his 

tioQ  is  Dr.  Jam^  Thomas  Holloway's  school  at  escape  was  immediately  accomplished,  and  with 

Gordon  house,  Kentish  Town,  bat  also  of  hav-  more  vigor  than  before  were  travellers,  retam- 

■1  it  his  command  an  excellent  and  extensive  ing  from  their  annaal  markets,  plandered  by  his 

Ibnry  in  his  ilEither's  hoase.     After  leavins  band.  Hewastenderly  beloved  by  Juliet  Blasiaa, 

Dr.  HoQoway^s  school,  he  entered  the  patem^  of  Badenweiler,  and  a  poem  which  he  composed 

CBOBtiiig-hoaae ;  but  instead  of  giving  his  atten-  in  her  praise  was  a  favorite  song  at  fairs  and 

tJDO  to  bnsness,  he  devoted  it  to  chess,  and  ex-  religioas  festivals.    His  men,  with  their  faces 

lOitod  10  moch  aptitude  for  this  game  that  he  covered  with  black,  made  expeditions  against 

pimi  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  first  the  principal  proprietors,  and  broke  their  fumi* 

flh^  of  England,  if  not  of  the  world.    His  tnrepieceme^  till  their  extortions  were  granted. 

Mkt  dying  in  1840,  leaving  him  an  ample  for-  The  vigorous  police  organization  of  Napoleon 

tnSfliftTas  enabled  to  indulge  his  taste  for  drove  these  robbers  from  the  French  bank  of 

V»b^  wd  devoted  himself  henceforward  ex-  the  Rhine.    They  were  forced  to  penetrate  into 

(Wfcif  to  literary  pursuits,  for  which  he  was  Germany,  and  i^r  protracted  efforts  by  civil 

tar  III  fododed  and  studious  habits  better  qual-  ofBcers,  Bdckler  with  his  comrades  was  at  length 

jM  Asa  for  more  active  occupations.    The  arrested  by  the  bdliff  of  limburg.  He  was  taken 

Upstof  a  work  which  has  gained  for  him  a  successively  to  Frankfort  and  to  Mentz,  where 

MMmble  reputation  appeared  in  1867,  enti-  he  was  condemned  and  executed,  displaying 

did  *ffistory  of  Civilization  in  England,"  and  an  unfaltering  intrepidity.     He  confessed  his 

boeeopied  exclusively  by  only  a  part  of  the  crimes;  but  as  he  had  not  committed  murder 

■tiodiietion.    It  has  been  received  with  much  nor  robbed  the  poor,  and  had  always  di^layed 

knr  by  the  most  inteUigent  minds  in  England  a  romantic  generosity,  a  pardon  was  to  the  last 

ind  in  the  United  States,  and  created  a  desirer  expected  for  him.    During  the  period  of  his 

hr  leung  the  future  volumes  of  the  work,  in  greatest  power,  he  often  rendered  aid  to  the 

w^ieh  the  author  pledges  himself  to  show  tnat  poor,  and  relieved  in  person  the  sufferings  which 

^Hkb  progress  which  Europe  has  made  from  were  caused  by  his  subordinates.    His  life  was 

terUrvm  to  civilization  is  entirely  due  to  its  written  by  Sevelinges,  in  2  vols.,  Paris,  1810. 

istiOectaal  activity."    Since  the  issue  of  this  1st  BUCKMINSTER,  Joseph,  D.  D.,  an  Amer- 

ptrt,  Mr.  Buckle  has  delivered  a  brilliant  lee-  ican  clergyman,  bom  at  Rutland,  Mass.,  Oct. 

tee  on  woman,  at  the  royal  institution,  which  8, 1761,  died  at  Reedsborongh,  near  Bennington, 

Im  attracted  much   attention.     Mr.  Buckleys  Yt.,  June  12,  1812.    By  early  association  and 

mend  place  of  residence  is  in  Oxford  terrace,  hereditary  bias,  he  was  destined  for  the  clerical 

Loi^oa.    He  lives  with  his  mother,  in  the  at-  profession.      In  boyhood  he  showed  unusual 

Boit  retirement,  spending  his  days  and  nights  activity  and  ardor,  both  in  athletic  sports  and 

mm  books.     He  excels  as  a  whist  player  not  mental  pursuits,  and  at  the  age  of  16  entered 

1m  than  as  a  chess  player;  but  he  leads  the  Yale  college.    He  was  known  in  college  for  the 

Ml  of  a  recluse,  and  his  mind  seems  concen-  kindness  and  gravity  of  his  character,  and  bo- 

tnted  upon  his  historical  work.  came  an  excellent  Latin  scholar,  mastering  the 

BCCICLER,  Johann,   otherwise  known  as  standard  Roman  authors  so  thoroughly,  that  he 

ScMuimimAKNEa,  and  Jban  l^£ooroheub,  a  fa-  was  able  through  life  to  make  the  happiest 

■OQi  cbi^  of  brigands,  born   at  Nastatten,  quotations  from    them.     Upon   attaining  his 

li  the  dadiy  of  Nassau,  in  1779,  guillotined  bachelor^s  degree,  he  received, .  as  one  of  the 

H  Meotz,  Nov.  21,  1803.     The  son  of  poor  8  best  scholars,  the  free  enjoyment  of  an  added 

ptranta,  he   had    already  distinguished  him-  8  years  at  the  institution,  upon  the  funds  of  the 

nlf  by  juvenile  robberies,  when  he  entered  the  Berkeley  scholarship,  and  ^^from  a  high  spirit- 

MTfiee  of  the  executioner  of  Barenbach.    Be-  uality  of   feeling,"  assiduously  devoted    this 

iagflogged  for  stealing  cattle  fronxhis  master,  he  period   to    theological    studies.      Among    his 

na  away  and  adopted  the  profession  of  sheep-  fellow-students  at  Yale   and  life-long  friends 

tekr.   He  was  detected  and  imprisoned,  'ef-  were    those    whose  names  earliest  appear  in 

fcetad  Ids  escqie,  and  joined  the  ehavffetirs^  a  the  brief  roll  of  American  authors — Barlow, 

^iii  of  robbers  which,  during  the  period  of  the  Trumbull,  and  Dwight    When  the  period  of 

Vi«di  rsrolation,  spread  terror  along  both  his  scholarship  terminated  he  became  a  tutor  in 

Matf  the  Rhine.     Under  the  leadership  of  the  college,  and  fulfilled  the  duties  of  that 

fioAhnt^orthe  Red-Bearded,  he  was  twice  cap-  ofBce  for  4  years ;  thus  passing  11  years  of  his 

tond,  and  the  audacity  and  address  w  ith  which  life  among  the  halls  and  walks  of  his  alma  mater. 

he  osde  Ui  escape  from  the  prisons  of  Saar-  .During  his  residence  there  he  passed  through  a 

inici:  ad  Sonmem,  in  which  he  had  been  con-  great  moral  crisis,  the  result  of  his  sensitive 

^f^mrehim  great  celebrity.    He  next  united  temperament  and  profound  religioas  inquiries, 

^  the  fcanditti  of  Peter  the'Black.    At  length  and  after  experiencing  much  depression  and 

^^^  elected  captain  of  a  troop  which  declared  mental  conflict,  and  seeking  light  from  a  prayer- 

^'^  ftipeatllj  against  the  Jews,  and  became  ful   investigation  of  the  Scriptures,  he  was 

*•  terror  of  the  whole  region  of  the  Rhine,  enabled  conscientiously  to  denne  his  portion 

^  v^hy  fanners  used  to  purchase  from  as  a  religious  behever,  and,  in  a  form  of  selt^ 

^  it  high  prices,  passports  which  would  ena-  consecration  harmonizing  with  the  belief  of  the 

^  them  to  traverse  the  country  undisturbed.  Now  England  Calvinists^  to  devote  himself  to 
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the  work  of  Uie  niiniBtry.    In  1779  he  was  Rer.  Jooeph  BockmiittUr,  D.  D^  and  of 

ordjuned  pastor  of  the  North  charch  of  Portt*-  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster,^  I 

moutb,  N.  II.,  whence  his  2  predecewors  hail  Buckminster    Lee,     Boston,     1851.  — 

been  called  respectiveljr  to  the  preisidencies  o(  SncvKNa,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  ai 

Yale  and  Harvard  ooUegee.    The  friendship  of  lean  clergyman,  bomatPortaniouth,  N. 

a  remorkabl/  giAed  aiul  cordial  fraternity  of  26,  17Bi,  died  in  Boston,  Maiis.,  June 

clergymen,  the  liberal  disposition  of  his  people,  Few  men,  whose  professional  career  was 

their  com|)arative  prosperity   and  fine  social  have  left  so  permanent  and  endeared  a  u 

culture,  rendered  his  position  as  agreeable  as  it  As  a  child  his  personal  beanty,  elastic  t 

was  influential.    He  soon  after  married  Sarah  ment,    instinctively    religious    spirit, 

Stevens,  the   carefiilly  educated    daughter  of  knowledge,  and  great  aptitude  in  its  acq 

the  I^v.  Dr.  Stevens,  of  Kittery  Point     The  made  him  the  idol  of  hishome  and  neighl 

period  of  his  ministry  has  been  called  a  great  His  first  instruction  was  parental,  ai 

tranmtion  era  in  New  England  history,  both  the    parsonage  ho  went,  in  his  lltli  ; 

dvil  and  ecclesiastic.    While  there  were  yet  Exeter  academy,  where  he  was  soon 

few  newspapers,  the  clergy  were  the  oracles  of  guished  as  a  scholar,  and  for  moral  ez 

the  scattered  communities  upon  all  subjects  of  and  i>ersonal  fascination.    Thok-tteniac 

public  interest,  and  were  ez{>ected  to  preacli  to  him  by  his  fatlier  at  this  time,  offer  a 

upon  imiK)rtant  political  events.    Dr.  Buck-  illustration   of  the  economies,  strict 

minster  dierished  an  intense  admiration  of  the  and  minute  supervision  then  chanictei 

leaders  of  tlie  federal  party,  which  so  far  tine-  domestic  training  in  New  Enghiiid. 

tared  his  occasional  homilies  as  somctiineR,  and  the  prescribed  course  at  Exeter,  he  re 

particularly  in  one  instance,  to  call  forth  ani-  avidity  the  standard  English  works  in 

madversions  from  those  of  a  different  political  literature.    Entering  Ilar^'ard  collet 

creed.    Witli  this  exception,  his  clerical  course  he  mmntained  his  reputation  fur  schc 

was  singularly  calm  and  prosperous.    He  was  was  admired  for  his  thoughtfnlness  am 

especially  remarkable  for  the  fervor  of  his  do-  the  graces  of  his  manner  and  tlie  winiiii 

Totional  exercises,  and  the  general  effect  of  his  ness  of  his  disposition,   became  the 

preaching  was  to  produce  emotion  rather  than  orator  of  the  clubs  and  reasoncr  of  th* 

conviction.    Among  the  memorable  traits  and  ing  societies,  and  ^^  as  a  belleii^lcttros  » 

incidents  of  his  life  and  character,  were  his  says  one  of  his  classmates,  *^  he  was  unec] 

simple  tastes  and  habits,  his  favorite  exercise  in  He  received  the  honor  of  the  Engliith 

the  garden  in  summer  and  in  wood-chopping  in  on  graduating,  and  the  fragments  pres4 

winter,  his  careful  preparation  of  sermons,  his  this  juvenile  performance  amply  just 

attention  to  the  aged  and  poor,  his  consolations  traditional  chann  of  his  mind  and  exp 

of  the  distressed,  his  love  of  sacred  music,  in  As  assistant  in  Exeter  academy,  after 

which  he  excelled,  his  paternal  care  and  sym-  college,  he  was  one  of  the  teachers  of 

pathy  at  home,  and  his  vivid  interest  in  the  Webster.    At  this  time    he    pursued 

controversy  which,  during  his  later  years,  made  range  of  general  reading,  and  aAer  begin 

so  wide  a  divbion  between  the  conservative  preparation  for  the  ministry',  left  the  a 

and  liberal  Congregatiimalista.    The  change  of  to  reside  with  a  relative  in  summer  at  W 

views  arrived  at  and  maintained  bv  his  idolized  and  in  winter  in  Ikwton,  while  pursi 

and  gifted  son,  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster,  theological  studies.    Alter  he  liad  preai 

tlie  didcusnions  between  the  two,  and  the  strug-  first  sermon,  ho  was  invited  to  snp] 

§le  between  love  and  duty,  self-respect  and  in-  pulpit  of  the  Brattle-street  church  in 

ependence  of  mind,  so  obvious  throughout,  and  in  1804  that  society  unanimously 

form  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  him  their  pastor.    He  wante<l  a  few  nn 

memoirs  of  both.    Although  ditFering  in  creed,  21  years  of  age  when  he  thus  l»ecame  th< 

and  conscientiously  tenacious  ofh is  own  opinions,  ter  of  one  of  tlie  largest  and  mostt  int 

he  preaclied  liisson^a  ordination  sermon.  When  religions  societies  in  New  England.    He 

the  latter  died  in  the  morning  of  his  days,  the  rose  to  the  level  of  the  highe^t  expects 

prophetic  heart  of  the  dying  parent  realized  the  his  friends;  his  church  became  a  shrine 

•vent  before  the  news  arrived,  and  he  himself  lovers  of  pure  and  devout  eloquence, 

expired  a  short  time  after  his  son^s  decease,  parsonage  tlie  favorite  resort  of  tlie  moi 

From  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  firet  wife,  leotual  society  of  Boston.    The  social  g 

followed   as  it  was  by  the  bereavement   of  the  man  were  indissolubly  blended  w 

another  wife  and  of  many  children.  Dr.  Buck-  sacred  gifts  of  tlie  pulpit  orator,  and  th 

minster  suffered  from  occasional  liability  to  aliiy  and  warmth  of  his  manners,  a 

nervous  depression ;  yet  the  stringent  duties  of  knowledge  and  wit  which  marked  his  cc 

his  profession,  his  vigoroaa  maturity  of  mind  tion,  made  his  home  delightful  to  his  fri 

and  body,  the  society  and  sympathy  of  his  ac*  the    intervals  of  severe    professional 

oomplishcd  son  and  danghtera,  were  rare  amel-  Although  the  charms  of  his  voice  and 

iorations  to  the  iorrowt  of  his  life.    He  died  pressiveness  of  his  countenance  and  f 

while  on  a  journey  for  his  health.    One  of  his  greatly  enhanced  the  immediate  effect  of 

daughters  has  published  an  interesting  biogra-  course,  yet  those  of  his  sermons  whic 

phy  of  her  father  and  broCber:  ^^Hemoirtof  tha  oolleoied  and  publiahed  after  hiadecei 
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nnifauke  for  purity  of  thought  and  finish  of  The  northern  part  is  hilly;  the  remiunder  of 

«tK  and  in  some  instances  nnite  the  best  the  surface  is  moderately  noeyen ;  the  whole  is 

tnits  of  the  palmy  days  of  French  pulpit  elo-  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.    The  inhabitants 

Moe  to  those  of  the  standard  old  English  are  generally  farmers  or  market  gardeners,  who 

diriBei    The  cUims  on  his  strength,  so  faith-  supply  Philadelphia  with  grain,  fruit,  meat,  and 

iaOj  met,  caused  a  failure  of  health,  which  dairy  produce.    The  productions  in  1850  were 

jidami  him  to  seek  rest  and  a  change  of  air  and  1,157,781  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  1,168,710  of 

MDe  in  a  voyage  to  Europe.    In  England  he  oats,  246,586  of  potatoes,  95,842  tons  of  hay, 

mjvf^A  the  companionship  of  Dr.  Rees,  Gran-  and  2,886,182  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  98  flour 

fiBs  fiiarp,  Wilberforce,  and  especially  of  Dr.  and  grist  mills,  50  saw  mills,  28  tanneries,  and  a 

Inior«f  Norwich,  and  Gilbert  Wakefield;  in  vast  number  of  factories  of  almost  every  kind. 

6witiBriiiid  he  met  Benjamin  Constant,  Madame  The  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  railroad  passes 

4eSMl,iiid  Count  Rumford;  and  visited  the  through  the  south-eastern  part.    This  was  one 

KOKof  the  then  recent  destructive  avalanche  of  the  8  original  counties  founded  by  William 

vUdk  «Tcnr helmed  Goldau,  of  which  he  wrote  Penn  in  1682.    It  was  named  from  the  county 

a  adBimble  description.     He  resided  several  of  Bucks  in  England.    Area  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 

Mothcin  Fkrifl,  and  his  letters,  written  during  1850,  56,091 ;  capital,  Doylestown. 

tkfvbole  period  of  his  European  travels,  indi-  BUCKSPORT,  a  commercial,  lumbering,  and 

on  •  iteng  sympathy  with  literature  and  its  manufacturing  village  in  Hancock  co.,  Maine, 

wnitkxis;  indeed,  the  scholar  and  man  of  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Penobscot,  just  above 

d^t  tastes  were  always  coexistent  in  him  Grphon  island  and  the  narrows,  16  miles  S. 

wiik  the  divine.    While  in  England  he  pur-  ofBangor;  pop.  in  1850, 8,818.    During  the  war 

ctod  many  works  for  Uie  Boston  AthensBum,  of  1812~U5  it  was  captured  by  the  English,  who 

■4  00  his  return  was  an  active  member  of  the  sailed  up  the  river  as  far  as  this  village.   A  large, 

Anthology  club,  famous  in  the  literary  annals  substantial  fort,  built  1846-50,  on  the  opposite 

if  that  metropolis  for  the  many  gifted  men  bank,  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  now  commands  the 

vhieh  it  included,  and  for  having  given  birth  to  narrows  and  the  river  in  both  directions.    The 

one  of  the  first  American  purely  literary  period-  village  is  regularly  laid  out  on  a  rising  slope. 

ieiliL    Hb  love  of  literature  and  high  esti-  Neat  and  tasteful  houses,  with  overshadowing 

wte  of  its  moral  and  social  function  were  elo-  trees,  give  it  a  very  pretty  appearance  from  the 

Qoeatly  manifested  in  an  oration  which    he  river.    An  excellent  academy  and  good  schools 

defiT«red  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  are  found  here.    As    the   Penob^t  seldom 

iCHtrrarduniversity,  in  1809,  on  the  **  Dangers  freezes  at  this  point,  Bucksport  becomes  the 

lid  Duties  of  Men  of  Letters."    At  the  period  winter  harbor  for  Bangor  vessels,  as  well  as  for 

4  In  last  illness,  he  was  deeply  engaged  in  its  own  commerce,  which   employs    100   sail, 

Goman  studies,  then  just  beginning  to  attract  engaged  in  the  lumber,  coal,  and  fishing  trade. 

tk»  ittention  <^  theologians  in  this  country.  A  ferry  connects  it  with  Frankfort. 

la  1808  he  superintended  the  republication  of  BUCKSTONE,  John  Baldwin,  an  English 

Grnbadi's  Greek  Testament,   containing   the  actor  and  playwright,  bom   in    the   isle  of 

amt  important  various  readings,  and  was  after-  Wight,  in  1800.    Bred  to  the  law,  he  desert- 

nrd  tppointed  first  lecturer  on  Biblical  criti-  ed  the  solicitor's  office  for  the  stage  in  1824w 

fxm  is  the  university  at  Cambridge.    Mean-  He  made  his  debut  in  tragedy.    The  effect  of 

tms  his  parochial  and  pulpit  labors,  and  the  his  performance  induced  him  to  try  low  come? 

coRttpondenee  and  conversation  growing  out  dy,  in  which  he  soon  disclosed  a  rich  vein  of 

«C  the  earnest  religious  controversy  of  the  time  talent.    He  was  first  distinguished  at  the  Sur- 

ad  eomnmnity,  fully  and  fruitfally  occupied  rey  theatre,  London,  from  whence  he  was  trans- 

Ina.  His  portrait  by  Stuart  gives  a  clear  im-  ferred  to  the  boards  of  the  Adelphi.    In  1840  he 

fnaoD  of  the  intellectual  grace  of  his  counte-  went  to  the  Haymarket.    In  1842  he  visited 

Man  tod  expression,  and  the  memoir  by  his  the  United  States.    In  1852  he  became  lessee  of 

■te  keeps  fre^  the  tradition  of  his  attractive  the  Haymarket  theatre.    As  an  actor  he  is  ex- 

tffcmd  presence.     Other  memorials  are  his  2  aggerated  without  being  vulgar,  his  ripe  humor 

'^^^Bmn  of  sermona,   and  the  monument  at  being  under  the  control  of  a  keen  intelligence 

^^Mit  Aabum,  consecrated  to  his  memory  a  and  nice  taste.    His  fault  is  an  extreme  man- 

fovtercf  a  century  after  his  decease.  After  the  nerism  of  utterance.    As  a  playwright,  he  has 

<'Wwii4Bties  of  election  week  he  sank  under  been  very  successful.    He  wrote  "  Victorine," 

wp«*rf  tttaeks  of  epilepsy.    The  feeling  oo-  the  "Wreck  Ashore,"  the   "Dream  at  Sea," 

CMwnad  in  Boston  by  his  death  did  not  soon  *'  Poor  Jack,"  "  Jack  Sheppard,"  "  Agnes  de 

I**iwaT,  sod  his  surviving  associates  always  Vere,"   "Green  Bushes,"  and  upward  of   80 

nmeobefed  and  spoke    of  him   with    deep  melodramas  and  farces,  mostly  adapted  from 

•iitioa.  the  French.    His  comedies,  "Married  Life"  and 

BUCKS,  a  county  of  Pennsylvania,  bordering  "  Single  Life,"  are  of  less  merit 

^  3feir  Jersey,  and  bounded  N.  E.  by  Delaware  BUCKWHEAT     (polygonum     fagopyramy 

'"^,  rbich  is  here  navigable  by  steamboats.  Linn.),  a  species  of  grain  supposed  to  be  a  na- 

IHieooDty  possesses  valuable  quarries  of  lime-  tive  of  Asia,  and  called  hU  Sarrasin,  or  Saracen 

^  tod  sandstone ;   and  iron,  plumbago,  tita-  wheat,  by  the  French,  after  the  Saracens  oi 

>■&,  aod  zircon  are  found  in  some  lenities.  Moors,  who  are  believed  to  have  introduced  il 
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into  Bpain.    Tt  tbrivcfl  on  poor  8oi1%  oomes  Doric  bero,  Ilerenles,  or  the  beantifbl  t\t^  i 

rapidlj  to  maturity,  and    id  most  frequently  Mo§chnf  on  the  death  of  liion.    Tljo  charac 

planted  in  tracts    that  are  not  rich   enough  istics  of  these  Greek  idyU»  for  so  Ihej  «« 

to  BUpport  other  crops.    It  is  extremely  sen-  called  by  the  writers,  are  a  peculiar  racy 

sitive  to   cold,   being  destroyed  by  the  least  ness,  belonging  to  them  alone ;  a  love  <^  i 

firoet,  but    it    may  be  planted  so    late   and  and  an  appreciation  of  its  sounds  and 

reaped  so  early  as  to  incur  no  danger  from  that  such  as  are  found  in  the  writers  of  no  vun 

source.  Its  flowering  season  continues  for  along  countries,  unless  it  be  some  of  the  earlier  £a| 

time,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  all  the  seeds  to  lish  poets,  from  the  days  of  Chaucer  down  I 

be  in  perfection  when  it  is  reaped,  and  the  those  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  whom  the  old  bi 

farmer  inunt  decide  by  careful  observation  at  colic  poets  of  Greece  also  strikingly  resemble  i 

what  period  there  is  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  delicacy  of  the  thoughts  and  the  richnci 

ripe  seeds.  Buckwheat  does  not  exhaust  the  soil^  and  elegance  of  the  fancy  which  gleam  < 

and  by  its  rapid  growth  and  its  shade  it  stifles  from  the  shadows  of  a  rustic  and  antique  dial 

weeds,  prevents  their  going  to  seed,  and  leaves  and  diction,  like  glimpse  of  evening  sun 

the  field  clean  for  the  next  year.  It  is  sometimes  kindling  the  dewy  glades  into  emeralds  aob  i 

ploughed  into  tlio  ground  in  a  green  state  for  monds,  among  tlie  rugged  and  msty  tnmk» « 

manure.    The  seeds  of  buckwheat  furnish  a  the  pine  forests,  in  whose  whispered  music  t] 

white  flour,  from  whicli  a  popular  gruel  is  took  deliglit.    The  bucolics  of  Virgil,  lb* 

made  in  Germany  and  Poland,  and  breakfast  charming  poenui,  are,  except  that  strange  wm 

cakes  in  England  and  America.    Cakes,  and  a  the  4th,  entitled  Pollio,  and  seeming  to  be  nai 

dark  heavy  bread,  are  mode  from  it  also  in  the  aphrased  from  the  nroiihecics  of  Isaiah.       r 

f provinces  of  France,  especially    in  Brittany,  literal  imitations  of  Uie  Greek  idyls ;  el<     u 

ts  flowers  secrete  a  large  amount  of  honey,  enough    done,   it  is  true,   but  entirely    a 

and  are,  therefore,  always  covered  with  bees;  ing    the  touch  of  nature  which  gives  t<ici 

and  in  the  middle   United  States  it  is  often  charm  to  t)ie  true  Greek  bucolics.    The  onl, 

cultivated  for  their  food.     The  grain  is  su-  Latin  writer  who  had  an  idea  of  rural  beautj 

perior  to  oats   as  nutriment  for  horses  and  or  of  the  charm  of  rustic  life  and  enjoyment,  i 

pouitr}',  nn<l  is  especially  efliracious  in  making  Catullus,  who,  though  his  idyls  do  not  profei 

the  latter  lay  eggs.    The  green  plant  is  said  directly  to  be  bucolical  or  pastoral,  wrote  son 

to  greatly  increase  tlie  milk  of  cows,  but  accord-  pDcms,  such  as  his  **  Nui>tials  of  Peleos  an 

ing  to  Timer  and  ilauter,  it  produces  cramps  Thetis,*'  his  *'Atys,**  and  his  '*8irmis,**  whic 

and  a  sort  of  intoxication  in  swine  and  sheep  areas  distinctly  bucolical  as  if  they  had  bee 

which  feed  largt^ly  upon  it. — ^There  is  another  written  under  the  auspices  of  Pan,  in  the  glade 

kind  of  buckwheat  distinguished  from. the  pre-  of  Erymanthus,  or  among  the  hill  pastures  o 

ceding  by  the  sharper  angles  of  its  seeds,  and  Arcadia. 

by  its  touglier  stocks.    It  is  earlier  and  taller,        BUD  (Gr.  ^»tm>y,  from  ^uo*,  to  growX  in  bot 

less  sensitive   to  cold,  and  produces  grain  in  any,  an  organ  which  contains  witliin  itself  th 

larger  quantity,  but  of  an  inferior  and  bitter  rudiments  of  stems,  branches,  leaves,  and  flo« 

quality.    It  was  introduced  from  Tartary  into  ers.    It  is  found  either  at  the  apex  of  a  sten 

Kussia  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  or  at  the  axil  of  a  leaf,  and  is  thus  eitbc 

and  it  has  thence  been  disperse<lall  over  Europe,  terminal  or  lateral.     Begorded  externally,  il 

Uence  its  name  of  Siberian  buckwheat,  or  |>o/y-  an  ovoidol,  conical,  or  spherical  colIectitA  \ 

gonum  Tartaricum,  scales,  or  rudimentary  leaves,    arranged   on 

BUCOLICS,  a  stvle   of   poetry  introduced  over  the  other  in  an  imbricated  manner.    L 

by  the  Greeks,  more  especially  by  the  Sicilians,  cold  climates  a  downy  or  resinoua  coating  i 

descriptive  of  the  delights  of  the  primitive  rural  ot\en    added  to  give  still    further  protectio 

life  of  the  heriLsmcn  and  mountain  shepherds,  from  frost  to  the  organs  within;  but  in  wan 

whose  rug'^cd  and  picturoixpie  days  were,  for  climates,  where  this  protection  is  not  needed! 

the  most  part,  spent  among  the  forest  glades  the  leaves  in  the  imbrication   are  both  1 

and  upper  p:istures  of  the  mountains,  which  compact  and  less  numerous.     In  the  centre  c 

alone,  under  the  burning  suns  and  in  the  arid  tliis  enclosure  is  a  growing  vital  point,  a  parti 

climates  of  Crreoco  and  southern  Italy,  could  of  delicate  cellular  matter,  continuous  with  in 

aflford  verdure,  shade,  or  water  during  the  in-  cellular  centre  of  the  main  stem.    A  bud  is  th 

tense  summer  heats.    Those  poems  in  Greek,  first  stage  in  the  plan  of  vegetation,  and  its  dc 

the  most  beautiful  of  which  are  by  Theocri-  velopment  constitutes  the  wholo  planU     Hi 

tns  and  Mo:K'hus,  both  Sicilians,  are  generally  embryo  of  the  seed  is  but  a  primary  stei; 

composed  in  hexameter  verse,  and  always  in  crowned  with  a  bud.     This  stem  elongate 

the  Doric  dialect,  the  life  of  the  woods  and  hills  through  its  whole  lengtli  in  growing,  and  raise 

belonging  es[>ecially  to  the  Dorian,  as  did  that  the  budding  apex  above  the  surface  of  the  soL 

of  the  city,  with  its  theatres,  baths,  and  acad-  where  its  ootyltHlons  expand  into  leaves.    Th 

emies,  to  the  Ionian   race.    Sometimes   they  plumule,  or  bud  of  the  embryo,  then  begin 

relate  ]>iirely  to  the  topics  to  which  they  as-  its  growth  from  tlie  joint  of  these  leaves,  an 

Bunie  to  belong ;  sometimes  they  strike  a  much  carries  up  the  second  leaf  or  (Miir  of  lea^ 

higlier  strain,  as  that  of  Theocritus,  which  do-  to  some  distance  above  the  first,  and  thus 

•cribes  the  killing  of  the  Nemean  lion  by  the  leaf  after  leaf,  or  pair  after  pair,  tho  wholo  Wi 
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vine  it  blint  up,  a  bad  or  nndeyeloped  por-  bridge  of  boats,  and  since  1840  by  a  raspension 
tioD  ilwajrf  remaining  at  the  apex.    This  bud  bridge  1,250  feet  long ;  a  tunnel  to  connect  the 
ii  ft  ndniatore  of  the  whole  tree.    Its  scales  bridge  with  the  forti*es8  has  been  in  course  of  con- 
km  the  same  relative  situation  as  the  proper  struction  since  1852.  BudaisaboutOmilesincir- 
Imtcs  of  the  Bpedea,  and  will  themselyes  in  the  cuit,  and  built  around  the  Schlossberg,  an  isolatcKi 
Mik  MMOQ  become  leaves  as  the  germ  of  the  and  shelving  rock.   Its  oentrd  and  highest  part, 
tadneends  above  them.    In  this  way,  by  the  called  the  fortress,  is  the  most  regular  portion  of 
npeited  development  of   the   terminal   bud  the  town,  and  contains  many  fine  buildings  and 
iift£reet  line,  the  main  stem  is  produced. —  squares.    This  fortress  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
Ibt^elopment  of  the  axillary  or  lateral  buds  from  which  the  several  suburbs  extend  toward 
m»  »e  to  branches.    At  the  axil  of  every  the  river.    The  principal  edifices  of  the  city  are 
Mf  tibve  appear,  either  perfectly  or  imper-  the  royal  palace,  a  quadrangular  structure  564 
Ih^,  «m  or  more  buds.     Under  favorable  feet  in  length,  and  containing  203  apartments ; 
•ees    these    buds   grow    and   form  the  church  of  the  ascension  of  the  virgin,  and 
jprecisely  as   the   original   stem  is  the  garrison  church,  both  Gothic  structures; 
The  branches  in  turn  have  buds  at  the  arsenal,  the  state  palace,  and  the  town  hall, 
tkiftds  of  their  leaves,  and  thus  branches  of  a  Buda  contains  12  Roman  Oatholic  churches,  a 
U  Qtdet  are  formed,  and  so  on  indefinitely,  Greek  church,  and  a  synagogue,  several  monas- 
tkukiaate  ramifications  being  termed  branch-  teries  and  convents,  a  theatre,  and  many  im- 
ktL  Some  plants,  as  the  palm,  put  forth  no  portant  military,  educational,  and  benevolent 
offliry  bods ;  many  daring  their  first  year  are  institutions.     There    are   several    publishing 
ntrieted  to  developing  their  main  stem,  but  houses  and  8  journals  established  here.    The 
dUnrard  the  growth  of  the  terminal  and  axil-  observatory,  with  the  printing  establishment  of 
hrj  bods  goes  on  together.    If  every  bud  came  the  university  of  Pesth,  is  built  iipon  an  emi- 
t»  nstnrity,  every  tree  would  have  perfect  nence  to  the  south  of  the  town,  516  feet  above 
•jBHietry,  either  with  alternate  or  opposite  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  no  expense 
knodMa.     Where  the-  structure  is  opposite,  has  been  spared  to  furnish  it  with  the  best  in- 
tkra  would  be  3  buda  near  the  apex  of  every  struments.    There  are  in  various  parts  of  the 
fcrudi,  one  terminal  and  2  in  the  axils  of  the  suburbs  sulphurous  hot  springs,  and  relics  re- 
pair of  leaves;  it  is  rare,  however,  that  main  of  baths  constructed  here  by  the  Romans 
of  the  8  does  not  faiL    This  failure  is  in  and  Turks,  the  former  tenants  of  the  place.    The 
regular,  as  in  the  horse  chestnut,  principal  trade  of  the  town  is  in  the  wines 
vbere  the  lateral  ones  are  checked,  and  in  the  (chiefly  red  wines,  resembling  those  of  Bur- 
Bac,  where  only  the  lateral  ones  grow,  making  gundy)  which  are  produced  from  the  vineyards 
te  Item  annually  bi-forked.    'Ae  fiedlure  is,  upon  the  neighboring  heights,  to  the  amount^  it 
bnrever,  in  most  cases  as  capricious  as  the  is  computed,  of  4,500,000   gallons  annually. 
filMBomena  of  climate,  soil,  and  the  weather.  There  are  also  cannon  founderies,  and  a  few 
a  a  hxurious  soil,  and  in  some  species  sur-  manufactures  of  silk,  velvet,  cottons,  woollens, 
chniged  with  sap,  the  predestined  symmetrv  and  leather.    The  boats  of  the  Danube  steam- 
4i£b  plant  is  interfered  with  not  only  by  fail-  boat  navigation  company  are  built  here,  giving 
we  bat  by  excess,  a  bud  sometimes  bursting  employment  to  about  600  persons.     Buda  is 
forth  from  other  parts  than  the  axils  of  leaves,  the  usual  residence  of  the  governor  of  Hungary, 
or  S  or  3  bads  sometimes  issuing  from  a  single  and  of  the  public  authorities. — It  has  been 
ibL— The  flower,  like  the  branch,  is  evolved  thought  that  this  city  occupies  the  site  of  the 
from  a  bod,  and  its  parts  adhere  to  the  law  of  old  Aquincum  mentioned  in  the  **  Itinerary"  of 
magement  which  has  controlled  the  whole  Antoninus.    During  the  Hungarian  monarchy, 
Mbprneat  of  the  plant.    The  fiower-buds  and  Buda  was  the  residence  of  its  lungs,  by  whom  it 
iMf-badft  are  identical  as  to  situation,  and'  the  was  enlarged  and  adorned,  especially  by  Matthi- 
W  of  the  branch  passes  by  regular  gradations  as  tJbe  Great   It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  under 
istotbeaepal,  petal,  and  stamen  of  the  fiower.  Solyman  the  Magnificent  in  1526,  but  was  re- 
HMsrgmwhichbasproduced  the  whole  plant  covered  the  next  year.    It  fell  again  into  the 
t«mt£e  embryo  of  the  seed  is  not  supplanted,  hands  of  the  Turks  in  1529,  and  remained  in 
w  h  pita  changed,  in  producing  the  final  their  possession  till  1686,  when  it  was  finally  re- 
VKk  tf  ioAoreacence  and  fructification ;  but  for  covered  by  Charles  of  Lorraine,  and  in  1784  was 
tk  anr  Md  now  to  be  accomplished  it  receives  again  made  the  seat  of  government    Buda  has 
A  wn  dcfieate  character.  been  beleaguered  not  less  than  20  times  in  the 
BUDA,  or  Ofks,  a  city  on  the  west  bank  of  course  of  her  history.  The  last  siege  took  place  in 
tfce  Duuibe^  formerly  the  capital  of  Hungary,  May,  1849,  when  the  Hungarian  army  under 
ad  nor  that  of  the  circle  of  resth ;  pop.  of  the  G6rgey  had  driven  back  the  Austrian  troops  to 
towu  and  its  7  anborbs,  including  that  of  Alt  the  western  frontier  of  the  kingdom.  Two  plans 
Ob^  which  was  annexed  in  1850,  45,653,  ex-  were  discussed  as  to  further  operations:  first, 
^WBof  the  garrison  and  the  students.    It  is  to  follow  up  the  advantages  gained,  by  a  vigor- 
'■M  torn  Vienna,  in  a  straight  line,  186  ous  pursuit  of  the  enemy  on  his  own  ground, 
■in  &£.,  and  from  Belgrade  200  miles  N.W.  to    disperse   his   forces  before   the  Russian^ 
Avutenody  connected  withthe  city  of  Pesth,  then  marching  on  Hungaiy,  could  arrive,  and 
vMlieiontiieoppoBiteaideof  theriver,  bya  to    attempt  to  revolutionize  Vienna;  or,  to 
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rernfun  on  the  (lefennve  in  front  of  Comorn,  0  mortan,  arriyecl  from  Comorn.    A  hroieh 

atid  to  dutAch  a  strotij^  cori>s  fur  the  siege  of  buttery  was  c«>nHtracced  on  a  heiglit  600  rti^ 

Huda,  where  the  Austrians  on  their  retreat  had  from  tlio  N.  W.  an^rle  of  the  rampart,  and  \>^ 

left  a  garrison.    (rOrgey  maintainH  that  this  lat-  iUs  fire,  May  15.    i'revioos  to  tliat  day,  Ilcb 

ter  plan  was  insisted  on  by  Kossuth  and  Klap*  had  bomb:inled  the  town  of   Pesth    witboti 

ka ;  but  Klapka  professes  to  know  nothing  of  any  provocation,  or  witlioat  the  chance  of  di 

Kossnth  having  sent  such  an  order,  and  denies  riving  any  advantage  from  Uiis  yrw 

that  he  himself  ever  advised  Uiis  step.   From  a  On  tno  Itith  the  breach  was  opcne<l,  uii 

comparison  of  Gorgey^s  and  Klapka^s  writings  scarcely  practicable ;  however,  Gdrgey  ord 

we  must,  however,  confess  that  there  still  re-  tlje  assault  for  the  following  night,  one  colum 

mains  considerable  doubt  as  to  who  is  to  be  to  assault  tlic  breach,  2  others  to  eijcalade 

blamed  for  the  march  on  Buda,  and  that  the  walls,  and  a  4t!i,  under  Kmety,  to  take 

evidence  adduced  by  Klapka  is  by  no  means  waterworks.    Ttio  assault  was  everywhere 

conclusive.    GOrgcy  also  says  that  his  resolu-  sucoessfuL    The  artillery  attack  was  resuikM 

tion  was  further  determined  by  the  total  want  While    the    breaching  battery   completed   u 

of  field-gun  ammunition  and  other  store^^  and  work,  the  palisadinga  aronnd  the  waterwo 

by  his  own  conviction  that  the  army  would  re-  were  shattered  by  12-poundera,  and  the  u 

fuse  to  pass  the  frontier.    At  all  events,  all  tenor  of  the  place  was  bombarded.     False  al 

offensive  movements  wore  arrested,  and  GOrgey  tacks  were  made  every  night  to  al4nn 

marched  with  80,000  men  to  Buda.    By  this  garrison.    Late  on  the  evening  of  the        i 

move  the  last  chance  of  saving  Hungary  was  another  assault  was  prepared.    The  4  co 

thrown  away.    The  Austrians  were  allowed  to  and  their  objects  of  attack  remained  the 

recover  fn>m  their  defeats,  to  reorganize  their  and  before  daybreak  on  the  2 1st  tliey  advoucv 

forces,  and  0  weeks  afterward,  when  the  Rus-  on  the  fortress.    After  a  desperate 

nans  appeared  on  the   borders  of  Hungary,  during  which  Ilentzi  himself  led  the  acieo^ 

tlicy  again  advanced,  127,000  strong,  while  2  tlie  breach  and  fell   mortally  wounded,  \ 

reserve  corps  were  still  forming.    Thus,  the  breach  was  carried  by  the  47th  Ilonved  bw 

siege  of  Buda  forms  the  turning  point  of  the  talion,    followed  by  the    34t!i,   while  Kmet; 

Hungarian  war  of  1848-UO,  and  ii  there  ever  stormed  tlie  waterworks,  and  the  troops  of  th 

really  were  treasonable  relations  between  Gor-  8d  army  corps  under  Knezich  escaladed  1 

gey  and  the  Austrians,  they  must  have  taken  walls  near  the  Vienna  gate.    A  severe  fight 

place  about  this  time. — ^The  fortress  of  Buda  the  interior  of  the  fortress  ensued,  but  soon  Ui 

was  but  a  faint  remnant  of  that  ancient  strongs  garrison  surrendered.      Of  3,500  men,  abov 

hold  of  the  Turks,  in  which  they  so  often  had  1,000  were  killed,  the  rest  were  made  pristinen 

repulsed  all  attacks  of  the  Hungarian  and  im-  The  Hungarians  lost  GOO  men  during  the  sieg« 
perial  armies.     The  ditches  and  glacis  were        BUDAYOOX,  or  BroAox,  a  district  of  Re 

levelled ;  there  remained  but  the  main  ram-  hilcuml,  British  India,  in  the  N.  W.  proviocci 

parts,  a  work  of  considerable  heiglit,  faced  with  bounded  N.  by  Moradabad,  N.  £.  by  Boreilj 

masonry.    It  formed  in  its  general  outline  an  8.  £.  by  6halgehani>oor,  S.  by  Fumickabad  an 

oblong  square,  the  sides  of  which  were  more  Minpoorce,  and  W.  by  Altghur  and  Booluoii 

or  less  irre^larly  broken  so  as  to  admit  of  a  shaimr.    It  lies  between  lat.  27**  88'  and  28^  2) 

pretty  efticicnt  fhinlcing  fire.    An  intrenchment  N.,  long.  78"  21'  and  79°  85'  £. ;  area,  2.868  m 

of  recent  construction  led  down  from  the  east-  miles;  i>op.  1,019,161,  of  whom  677,1)09  ar 

em  front  to  the  Danube,  and  protected  the  Hindoos.    The  country  is  low,  leveU  general^ 

waterworks  supplying  the  fortress  with  water,  fertile,  and  well  watered,  tlie  Gauges  fiowin 

The  garrison  consustcd  of  4  battalions,  about  a  through  its  S.  W.  part,  the  Baragunga  thro 

company  of  sappers,  and  the  necessary  allot-  its  £.  part,  and  the  rest  of  the  district  b^ 

ment  of  gunners,  under  Migor-Gen.  Hentzi,  a  intersected  by  the  Muliawa,  and  the  Sote  ^ 

brave  and  resolute  officer.    Seventy-five  guns  Yarwufiadar.— The  chief  town  of  this  dist: 

were  mounted  on  the  ramparts.    On  May  4,  of  the  same  name,  has  a  |K>pulation  of  21,0 

after  having  effected  the  investment  of  tlie  It    was  occupied    by    the   nmtineera,   and 

place,  and  after  a  short  cannonade  from  heavy  body   of  *  lilwrated     prisoners   from    Bareilj 

field-guns,  GOrgey  summoned  the  garrison  to  June  1,   1S57.      The   Europeans  escaped  b 

surrender.     This  being  refused,   he   ordered  flight.     Gen.  Whitelock  marched  agaii 

Kmety  to  assail  the  waterworks;  under  tlie  pro-  town  and  captured  it,  April  19,  1858,  aiicra. 

tection  of  the  fire  of  all  disposable  guns,  his  col-  engagement  in  which  the  rebels  lost  600  mei 

mnn  advanced,  but  the  artillery  of  Uie  intrendi-  and  4  guns.    On  Uie  30th  of  ti>e  same  moat] 

ment,  enfilading  its  line  of  march,  soon  drove  it  the  sepoys  were  again  defeated  about  10  mile 

back.    It  was  thus  proved  that  an  attack  by  from  here,  by  a  force  under  Gen.  Pennyfeathei 

main  force  would  never  carry  the  place,  and  The  rebels  were  entirely  subdued  on  May  1 

that  an  artillery  attack  was  indispensable  in  1858. 

order  first  to  form  a  practicable  breach.    But        BUDDE  (BUDD^EUS),  Joraxx  Thaiol  i 

tliere  were  no  guns  at  hand  heavier  than  12-  German  theol(>gi:m,  born  at  Anklam,  June 

pounders,  and  even  for  tliese  tlie  ammunition  I6C7,  died  at  Jena,  Nov.  19,  1729.   He  lectuiw 

was  deficient.    After  tome  time,  however,  4  ^^^  theologv  and  philoso[»hy  successivelv  a 

24-pouudbniandl  18*pounder,andaabs6quently  Wittonbergi  llalle,  and  Jena.  In  his  wii 
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ffUdi  are  rwj  nmnerons,  he  often  sought  to  Mongol,  Burchan,  Japanese  Budsdo;  the  nnm- 
Mfiile  between  and  harmonize  opposito  yiews.  ber  of  his  names  is  12,000  in  Oeylon,  and  in  a 
iaoag  his  priocipal  works  are,  Mutoria  Juris  Thibetan  tract  5,453).   All  beings  become  aware 
JUiffi^  InstUuttones  TheologuB  moralu^  and  of  his  arrival,  and  2  merchants  fVom  far-off 
Mi<v(t9fi«t  Theologim  do^^matiea,  lands  are  the  first  mortals  who  see  him,  offering 
^DEEABAD,  a  strong  fortress  of  Afghan*  him  honey,  milk,  &c.    10.  He  ^^  tarns  the  wheel 
ymif  Biemorable  as  the  place  of  imprisonment  of  faith,''  or  becomes  a  teacher,  *^  un^rls  the  vie- 
fi  dM  British  captives  spared  fh)m  the  mas-  torious  banner  of  the  good  law,"  and  proceeds 
Mcres  of  1841.  to  Varanasi,  now  Benares,  on  the  Ganges ;  there 
BUDDHA-GAYA,  a  mined  city  of  Bahar,  he  finds  his  5  former  pnpils,  and  thongh  he 
'^  resorted  to  by-  pilgrims.    It  is  situated  preaches  in  the  Maghadi  language  he  is  nnder- 
GtjB,  55  m.  S.  of  Patna,  and  contains  stood  by  all  hearers  of  different  tongues.    Many 
iwi  remains  of  temples  and  images.  other  fanciful  stories,  and  many  philosophic  spec- 
BU^)HISM  AJTD  BUDDHA,  an  Asiatic  reli-  ulations  have  been  interpolated  amid  the  facts 
gioi  ad  its  founder.   Buddha  (to  know,  intelli-  in  the  history  of  Buddha,  especially  in  the  45 
9eioi)ii  the  generic  name  for  a  deified  teacher  years  of  his  sacerdotal  functions.    The  scene  of 
flftheBnddhla,  whom  we  call  Buddhists.  These  his  priestly  life  is  placed  by  some  in  the  Dec- 
kUthitinnumerableBuddbas  have  appeared  to  can,  by  others  in  Ceylon,  and  by  others  in  the 
ttietiM  worid,  among  them  one  in  the  present  Punjoub,  and  even  beyond  the  Indus ;  although, 
ymd,  also  known  88  Siikyamuni,or  Saint  Sdky  a,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  to  have  been  re- 
iIdb  believed  by  some  to  have  been  the  9th  in-  stricted  within  Oude,  south  and  north  Bahar, 
onntioa  of  Yishnn ;  by  others  the  son  of  the  extending  probably  to  the  boundary  of  Bengal 
■90o,andregentofthe  planet  Mercury.  He  was  and  into  the  Doab  and  Rohilcund.    An  enor- 
•  nfcrmer  of  Brahminbm,  introducing  a  simple  mous  quantity  of  sculptures  not  far  from  modem 
CMd,  and  substituting  a  mild  and  humane  code  Gilya,  and  other  monuments  at  and  near  Patna, 
«f  morality  for  its  cruel  laws  and  usages.    His  bear  witness  to  the  reality  of  the  reformer's  ex- 
Mrtory  is  to  a  great  extent  legendary,  and  is  istenco.     When  he  appears  to  discharge  his 
ifided  into  12  sections,  viz. :    1.  While  in  the  beneficent  mission,  men  and  women  of  all  classes 
tt  heaven  he  determines  to  save  the  world,  and  ages,  rich  and  poor,  sick  and  well,  flock 
ad  chooses  to  be  bom  as  the  son  of  Snddhoda-  around  him.    Most  of  the  rulers  become  con- 
M,  king  of  Kapilavastu  and  of  Miiyil,   yet  a  verts  together  with  their  subjects.    Sruvasti 
Tirgin ;  both  of  the  Sakya  genus  of  the  Kshat-  (the  city  of  hearing),  on  the  northern  bank  of 
triya  caste,  and  a  branch  of  the  Ikshvakus  who  the  Ganges,  became  a  rival  of  Gilya.    There 
nra  of  the  race  of  the  sun,  kings  of  Ayodhya  Anuthapindika  built  a  magnificent  monastery, 
(•ovOode)  or  even  descended  from  Maiiia  Sam-  from  which  most  of  the  Buddhist  holy  books 
■Hi)  the  first  of  all  kings  of  the  present  peri-  are  dated.    Here  Sukyamuni  appoints  his  pu- 
ll i.  He  descends  from  heaven  as  a  white  pils  as  apostles,  and  performs  many  miracles, 
ikphaot;  is  conceived  as  a  5  colored  ray  of  At  first  he  is  adverse  to  the  admission  of 
%bt   8.  He  is  bom    amid    great   miracles,  women    to   ecclesiastical  life,  but   afterward 
ttna^  the  right  side,  and  as  soon  as  born  most  chooses  some  as  his  agents.    He  is  also  named 
nieBnly  proclaims  his  mission.    4.  He  is  nam-  Sramana  (trama,  to  be  wearied),  or  the  un- 
id  BttTurtbaaiddha  (sarra,  all,  artha,  wish,  re-  changeable,  and  is  soon  opposed  by  Brahmins 
qMt  iiddha,  fulfilment) ;  his  mother  dies  on  and  others,  especially  for  admitting  the  impure 
thil^day  after  his  birth;  he  is  cared  for  by  and  outcast  to  the  privileges  of  religious  as- 
W  Mter,  Praj&pati  Gautami  (prqja,  world,  ceticism.    He  humbles  the  6  Tirthakos,  or  sec« 
mk,  paUy  master,  gautama,  sage),  of   the  tarian  philosophers,  and  visitors  of  sacred  ponds^ 
Bolmdiiio,  Gotama  genus ;  hence  he  is  called  whose  lucrative  occupation  is  mined  by  the 
Gatama.    5.  He  chooses  Gop^  also  a  Sukya,  new   doctrine.     Oalumny,    conspiracies,    and 
fcr  lu  bride,  and  obtains  her  after  having  shown  snares,  all  tricks  of  Mara,  are  unavailing  against 
^iroveas  in  a  public  game,  and  his  great  him.   11.  His  native  city  with  all  his  kindred  are 
hniof  and  skin  in  arts.    6.  After  meditating  most  cmelly  destroyed,  by  a  king  of  Kosala,  shorts 
M^fanity  of  enjoyments,  he  leaves  his  fa-  ly  before  his  death  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 
t^ltoose  and  becomes  a  most  austere  ascetio  This  causes  great  convulsions  of  nature.    King 
ttd  knut    7.  He  performs  the  most  rigid  Asoka  raised  on  the  spot  where  he  died  a  atupa 
ftOMum^  goes  to  the  Bodhimanda  or  throne  of  or  mound  with  a  column  to  his  memory.    12. 
ortd%ieeat  Gdya;  Bits  under  the  Bodhidru-  When  his  body  is  about  to  be  bumt,  the  pile 
>M,  vjkmrdigiosa  (banian),  where  every  Bo-  cannot  be  kindled ;  but  aft«r  Kusyapa  has  hon- 
^iomiltfiL  (iBtelligence  of  truth)  becomes  a  Bud-  ored  the  feet  of  the  dead,  the  ^*  flame  of  con- 
<^  &  Be  is  tempted  by  MSra  (mH,  to  die),  the  templation"  breaks  out  of  the  breast  and  con- 
lodof  JofiB^  an,  and  death ;  but  withstands  his  sumes  the  corpse.    The  pearly,  heaven-scented 
CMhntDMots  and  terrors.    9.  He  recollects  all  pieces  of  his  bones,  which  have  defled  the  fire, 
^pWfioQs  births  and  those  of  all  beings,  at-  almost  cause  a  war  for  their  possession,  but  are 
^  tbos  to  Bodhi   (intelligence)  and  shines  at  last  divided  among  7  competitors,  who  erect 
MiaitbeBiiddhaf  '*  the  awakened,  intelligent,  stupas  over  them. — ^Even  if  an  actual  personal 
^nomraf  (Chinese  ^  thu  or  Fo,  also  translated  existence  be  denied  to  Sakyarauni,  the  religious 
£»  the  eulightened ;  Thibetan,  8cmg9  rgyas;  reform  itself  must   be   admitted   aa   a  fact.- 
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Among  the  Boddhistio  luitioiis  there  is  a  differ-  of  the  &ith,  ahoot  100  ymn 

enco  of  about  2,000  years  as  to  the  date  of  his  demise.      Tlie   historj  of  BnduMwa 

death.    As  tlie  skilfully  contrived  story  of  38  time  is   enveloped   in  the  greatest  i      Jh 

Buddhist  patriarchs  in  uninterrupted  succession  Among  about  18  sects  2  are  promiii* 

is  now  exploded,  we  prefer  the  Cingalese  date  tlie  Vaibhikshika  (taibhd^  divi^n)  or  «ij 

of  543  B.  C.    Brahminism  had  become  intoler-  mists,  with  nuiny  subdivisions ;   the  Sani 

able.      Sukyamuni    rejects    the    Brahma,   the  tika  ($utra  and  antika^  n^^r),  or  close  obeer 

authority  of  the  Vedas,  the  sacrifices  and  all  of  the  original  maxims. — Alexander's  invsbMM 

Brahminio  rites.     Even  popular  Buddhism  in  ofthePunjaub  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  sp      i 

adopting  the  Brahminio  gods  degrades  them  of  Buddhism.  The  Nanda  dynasty  of  !£ 

below  Buddlia,  even  below  the  Arhats  {arha^  to  south  Bahar  was  overthrown  by  the  mmcuM 

worship)  or  venerable  priests,  thus  raising  men  Ghandragupta,  or  SandrakottnSi  who  freed  Ua 

above  the  gods.    Buddha,  a  man,  and  not  an  Punjaub  from  Macedonian  rule,  received 

incarnation  of  a  higher  being,  is  self-perfected,  theues  at  his  court  in  Pataliputra,  and  i 

In  the  Vedas  also,  holiness,  piety,  meditation,  all  India  under  his  sceptre.    Through  his  v 

and  wisdom  are  mightier  than  all  gods.    Indian  as  a  Soodra,  and  through  the  invasion  in  <|i 

virtue^  more  passive  than  active,  consists  in  tion,  he  broke  the  power  of  the  Brahmku 

the  taming  of  sensuality,  of  one's  own  ^ill  in  Ilis  grandson  DharmAsoka,  the  greatest  kinc  o( 

sympathy  with  all  beings,  in  self-sacrifice.     As  the  Manrja  dynasty,  extended  the  empire, 

soon    as  sin  is  uprooted,  infinite  knowledge  being  miraculously  converted,  became  fn       i 

opens. — Originally,  Buddhism  was  simple,  cthi-  cruel  tyrant  the  most  pious  observer  anu 

cal,  and  rational ;  and  hence  hostile  to  mythol-  most  zealous  propagator  of  Buddhism.    Un 

ogy,  scholasticism,  ceremonies,  and  priestcraft,  the  name  of  Piyadasi  (love-gift4M],  pious)  m 

It  was  benevolent  and  humane  in  the  highest  publislied  most  humane  edicts,  jnany  of  wh 

degree.    It  imoroved  upon  the  Sankhya  philos-  are  found  engraved  on  columns  at  Delhi  am 

ophy,  and  rendered  it  popular  and  practical.    It  Allahabad,   and  on  rocks  near  Peshawer 

caliedallmen,  without  any  distinction  of  quality  Gurerat,  Orissa,  &c.,  not  in  Sanserif,  the  1 

or  position,  to  its  fold,  opening  to  all  the  way  of  guage  of  the  Brahmins,  but    in   Prakrit  « 

salvation,  which  it  teaches  to  be  attainable  by  popular  dialects.    These  edicts  inculcate  thi 

Surity  of  conduct.     Castes,  however,  were  not  practice  of  virtues,  order  the  confttmction  o 

irectly  aboli:»hod,  but  ignored,  so  that  they  roads  and  hospitals,  and  even  abolbh  capi 

exist  to  this  day  in  Ceylon,  the  great  southern  punishment.    The  8d  great  council  was  held  m 

stronghold  of  Buddhism.    *^I  am  a  Bhilshu*^  the  command  of  Piyadusi,  at  Pataliputra,  when 

(be^rgar),  says  Sukyamuni,  without  Braliminio  1,000  Arhats  tried  to  cure  the  great  anarchi 

pride.     '*  Tliero  is  but  one  law  for  all :  severe  caused  in  the  cliurch  by  sectarians,  and 

puuishment  for  crime,  and  great  reward  for  and  licentious  monks.    At  the  oondi  u 

virtue."     **  My  law  is  one  of  grace  for  all ;  like  the  council,  an  earthquake  is  said  to  have 

heaven  affording  room  for  men  and  women,  proved  its  decrees.    The  most  probable  dale  « 

for  boys  and  gir^  for  rich  and  poor."     *'Itis  tliis  council  is  218  after  Sakyamuni^a  d      I 

difllcult  to-be  rich  and  learn  the  way."    In  a  (326  B.  C.)    Scarcely  any  book  which  ] 

legend  all  Iami>s  kindled  in  honor  of  Buddha  for  the  word  of  Buddha  is  prior  to  this  oouur" 

cessed  burning,  except  one  offered  by  a  poor  in  which  the  decrees  of  the  preceding  coonc 

woman.     Ananda,  his  favorite  disciple,  drinks  were  modified ;  indeed,  it    may  be    doabtai 

water  drawn  from  a  well  by  a  ChandaJi.  Sukya-  whether  any  such  book  reaches  even 

muni  si)oke  to  the  people  in  parables  under  back.    Tlie  cretMl  was  introduced  into  \     i 

the  free  sky ;  united  the  scattered  anchorets  into  in  the  first  year  after  the  3d  council,  m-bere  i 

oommuniticA,  orders,  and  monasteries,  some  for  was  preserved  for  a  century  merely  by  oral  tra 

men,  some  for  women ;  also  allowing  persons  of  dition.    In  less  trustworthy  quarters  than  tb 

both  sexes  to  be  lay  members  without  vowing  Cingalese  tliere  are  manifest  contradict! 

chastity  and  mendicity.    The  clergy  were  made  tlie  Nepaulese  believing  that  Sukyarouni  wiw 

the  foundation  of  Buddhistic  society,  whereas  9  books,  while  the  Chinese  derive  tlie 

in  other  creeds  the  laity  are  the  basis  on  which  from  the  first  council,  and  the  Thibetans 

the    hierarchy    reposes. — The  first  period  of  that  the  Tripitaka  (3  baskets)  were  writ 

Buddhism,  fVom  Sukyamuni  to  its  recognition  as  centuries  after  the  3d  counciL    In  prej 

A  sort  of  state  religion  in  the  great  Pi^china  or  the  canon,  Sanscrit  was  probably  used 

Prasian  empire  and  beyond  Ilindostan^  compre-  with   other  vernacular  tongues   by  the   < 

hends   tlie    fixation  of  the  dogmas,  its  first  ciples.    The  books  of  Ceylon,  Bunnah, 

schisms,  and  cecumenic  councils.    Kasyapa,  the  are  translated  from  the  P^i,  a  form  of  wn 

principal  disciple  of  Sukyamimi,  held  the  1st  of  the  Magadhi,  a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit.     &«• 

council  of  600  Arhats  at  R^jagriha,  establishing  code  of  the  4th  council,  held  in  Kasmira,  is  i 

the  Vinaya  (ci,  before ;  ni,  to  conduct)  or  dis-  Sanscrit     Unlike  the  Brahmins  who  thoo^ 

cipline  based  upon  the  Satras  {$hri^  to  sew,  barbarians  unworthy  of  their  holy  religion,  tb 

string)  or  apophthegms  and  senmins  of  Buddha.  Sthaviras  or  eldem  of  the  8d  council  had  aeo 

Disorders  in  the  great  monastery  at  Vaisali  out  apostles  to  preach  in  foreign  lands,  wb 

called  for  a  2d  .council  in  tliat  city  during  the  converted  the  IS  agas  (snake  worshippers),  an 

rvign  of  the  king  K^^*"**^^'^  a  great  protector  other  idolatroas  tribes  of  Cashmere ;  the  llimi 
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fg(moiw  moQDtain),  lower  Oabool,  G&ndhfLiti  stanoe,  on  the  Gnostics. — ^Baddhism  was  intro- 
mw  OuMkhjur,  Yavana  (from  Immo,  probably  daced  into  China  by  2  ways,  namely :  in  the 
BMbiSi  1001*1  and  the  satrapies  of  Alexander),  south  by  sea,  65  B.  C,  and  in  the  north  through 
QaMi,  now  Caffristaa,  also  reoeiyed  apostles.  Ehoten,  over  the  great  wall  into  Shend,  in  the 
SiDmcui  and  even  Pegn,  and  Burmah,  were  6th  centory.    From  Gorea,   where  it  existed 
BOt  fofsotten,  although  the  creed  was  carried  about  A.  D.  870,  it  was  brought  into  Japan 
Hittier  mach  later  f^m  Ceylon.      Buddhism  about  650  to  the  court  of  the  Dairi.    Some 
cvxied  the  elements  of  Indian  civilization  to  writers  assert  that  it  entered  that  country  as 
niya  ssTage  tribe;  broke  up  many  a  cruel  early  as  A.  D.  60.    From  Ceylon  it  found  its 
cMfeni  and  became  a  blessing  to  the  greater  way  into  Aracan,  Burmah,  and  Pegu,  then  a 
Mtioaof  Asia.   But  in  time  the  great  Buddh-  mighty  empire,  A.  D.  897,  Siani,  Laos,  Anam, 
mbodj  was  split,  by  its  own  extension,  into  Cochin  China,  Tonquin,  and  Ava.    From  Ne- 
siNtiMm  chnroh,  whose  chief  seat  is  in  Deva  paul,  where  there  is  a  very  rich  Buddhistic  lit- 
IjdkSi  tkt  ^vine  island,  or  Ceylon,  where  it  erature,  the  creed  came  into  Thibet  and  Mongo- 
hibwi  iwst  altered  from  its  ancient  condition,  lia,  the  Mongol  emperors  of  Hindostan  having 
ud  wlnsa,  daring  more  than  5  centuries,  it  instituted  a  patriarchate.    In  Thibet,  great  dig- 
wvpRK^ted,  even  to  further  India;  and  a  nitaries,  called  (about  1480)  Dalai-Lamas  (S^ 
ehivdi,  divided  into  many  important  priests),  pretended  to  be  personified  Boddhisatt- 
owing  to  the  great  number  of  nations  vas.    Many  Calmuck  and  other  tribes  of  Tar- 
it  ;  the  Nepaulese  branch  being  less  tary  and  Siberia  also  adopted  this  religion,  and  its 
imgoA  frx>m  the  and^nt  faith,  than  those  of  influence  is  even  perceived  in  Swedish  Lapland. 
Ivt^,  MoDgc^ia,  Thibet,  China,  and  Japan. —  Its  priests  bear  different  names,  as  Tidapoins 
liHiadiMtaii,Uie  primitive  character  of  Buddh-  (umbrella  bearers)  in  Slam,  Bonzes  in  Japan, 
m  WIS  greatly  impaired  by  its   long   and  Rahanes  in  Mongolia,  &c. ;  they  are  dressed  in 
Uoodj  contest,  as  well  as  its  mixture,  with  yellow  gowns,  shave  their  lieads,  and  go  about 
finhaiinism,  and  especially  with  the  sangui-  bare-headed.    The  total  number  of  Buddhists  la 
nry  teaets  of  Si  vaism ;  and,  it  finally  fermented  about  290,000,000.    In  all  Buddhistic  countries 
■d  degenerated  into  a  medley  of  incongruous  there  is  a  profusion  of  temples,  monasteries^ 
fln«ds.    Aboat  the  beginning  of  our  era  a  new  Btupaa,  dhagobas  (pillars  and  mounds  contuning 
tthool  or  sect,  called  Mahayana  (great  passage),  relics  of  Buddha),  and  other  monuments  over- 
VM  added  to  the  older  Hinayuna  (little  passage)  loaded  with  statues  and  sculptures  of  deities  in 
bj  Kigaijona,  a  celebrated  Sthavira ;  and  an-  grotesque  forms.    Among  the  great  number  of 
o&Mr  in  the  6th  century  of  our  era,  called  Yoga-  ancient  grottos,  containing  temples  and  ceUs 
dbna  (yoff^  junction  and  magic,  eharc^  to  go),  hewn  in  rock,  many  of  them  also  containing 
trlaatra,  a  sort  of  Sivaitio  mysticism,  by  the  monuments  of  Brahminic  worship,  we  may  men- 
byuba  Asanga.  Even  in  Ceylon  heretical  ten-  tion  those  on  the  islands  of  Salsette  and  Ele- 
Ito  wwe  inserted  in  the  code  of  the  Tripitaka  by  phanta,   those    at   or    near  DLumnar,  Carli, 
tkektrned  Buddha  Ghoska  at  the  commence-  Nassuk,  Ayanti,  and  tliose  most  magnificent 
■Mtof  the  6th  Christian  century. — ^Among  the  specimens  at  Ellora.    Ceylon  boasts  of  its  Lova 
QiMk  and  Roman  writers  who  have  more  or  Maha  Pay  a,  with  1,600  pillars ;  of  its  mountain 
In  imperfectly  dwelt  upon  the  men  and  af-  temples  at  Mehentele,  grottos  and  teihples  at 
Mn  of  India,   Herodotus  (Book  i.  and  iv.)  Dambulu  galle,  &c.    Most  of  them  are  in  ruins 
MMi  the  Budinoi ;  Megastnenes,  though  re-  caused  by  time  or  by  Portuguese  devastation. — 
■dug  at  Palibothra,  does  not  speak  of  the  Of  the  many  battles  of  the  Buddhists  with  the 
Bsmhiirts,  although  (about  800  B.  C.)  he  gives  Brahmins  in  India  few  turned  out  favorably  for 
tiilaooount  of  the  6  rivers  of  Pentapotamia,  theformer,oneof  their  victories  only  (A.D.478) 
■ddeieribes  Indian  manners;   Strabo  speaks  beingworthy  of  record.  Although  Buddhism  was 
^  %  religions  aystems  in  India  (Book  xv.  of  most  ruthlessly  overthrown  during  a  contest 
^  nognphy)  that  of  Brahma,  and  that  of  which  lasted  for  15  centuries,  still  some  of  its 
tbGtraians  (apparently  the  Sarmanes,  a  sort  traces  remain  in  Hindostan.    In  the  4th  cen- 
^  sillily  probably  Buddhbts) ;  Arrian  men-  tury,  Fa-hian  witnessed  its  decadence,  and  with 
tesBoadyas  as  8d  king  of  India;   Clement  other  Chinese  pilgrims,  especially  Hiuan-Thsong 
if  Akaodria  speaks  of  a  deified  Butta;   Vic-  (629-^45),  recorded  what  remained  of  it  and  its 
taw  tad  St.  Jerome,  of  a  Buddhas;   Cedre-  monuments.— -Having  thus  narrated  the  history 
waadSodaa,  of  Budas.   Clement  and  Jerome  of  Buddhism,  we  now  come  to  a  summary  of  its 
^  tbat  personage  a  gymnosophist,  meaning  doctrines,  and  of  their  principal  ramifications. 
proMf  the  Jaina   sect   which   worshipped  First  of  oil,  Buddhism  maintains  the  vacuity,  un- 
isbd  jdofa^  and    whose  chief  priests  were  reality,  and  illusiveness  of  nature.    Naught  la 
■tU.— 2he    Jesuits    have    endeavored    to  everywhere  and  always,  and  is  full  of  illusion, 
pofe  Boddhism  to  be  of  Nestorian  origin ;  This  very  nihilism  levels  all  barriers  between 
^  ikd  Kestorians  sought  the  protection  of  castes,  nationalities,  and  conditions  of  worldly 
^  ^i-mpidm  in  Persia,  and  came  into  cen-  fortune,  embracing  even  the  vilest  worm  in  the 
^  ilia  after  their   expulsion  from  the  By-  brotherhood  of  Buddhism.  ^  All  compounds  are 
ciBtiiie  empire,  as  late  as  the  5th  Christian  perishable,^'  is  the  last  sentence  which  Suky- 
f>Btoy.   Jt  is  more  probable  that  Buddhism  amuni  is  believed  to  have  uttered.  The  final  ob- 
mi  an  infln^m/^  on  western  creeds,  as,  for  in-  ject  is  Moksha^  Nirvana,  or  the  deliverance  of 
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the  BOol  firom  all  paf n  and  iUoflkm.  The  endless  oceans  in  hreadth,  the  roda  in  height), 

rotation  of  metempsychosis  is  broken,  by  pre-  progression  of  84,  42,  21,  10^,  5^,  2i,  1  \ 

▼enting  the  soul  from  being  born  again.   This  is  sands  of  yojanas  (abont  5  miles  each).  The 

attained  by  parification  from  even  the  desire  of  stands  again  in  the  genuine  ocean  knn 

existence.    These  fundamental  traits  of  Bnddh-  men,  in  which  are  the  4  islands  with  I 

ism  are  plainly  comprehended  in  the  most  ancient  each.    The  southern  island,  or  In 

positive  dogma,  which  is  contained  in  the  4  Ary-  gnlar,   with  men  of  trigonio  face,  u vim 

&ni  Sotyunia,  the  sublime  truths  attributed  to  years,  8  yards  high ;  the  eastern,  semici 

8&kyamuni  in  bis  first  sermon  in  the  gazelle-grove  with  men  of  semilunar  face,  living  260  y 

near  Benares.    These  4  truths  relate  to  pain,  yards  high ;  the  western,  circular,  with 

its  origin,  its  annihilation,  and  the  way  leaiding  faced  men,   living  500  years,  16  yards 

to  annihilation.    *^  Pain  is  birtli,  age,  disease,  while  the  northern  island  is  quadrangula 

death,  the  meeting  with  what  one  dislikes,  the  taining  the  happy  sqnare-fa<>Ml  hyperb< 

separation  from  what  one  loves,  the  failure  to  who  live  1,000  years,  and  measure  82 

obtain  what  one  strives  for.    The  causes  of  pain  Chakrav&la  (eAoIra,  re^on;  tala,  to  i 

are  the  desires,  lusts,  passions.    Annihilation  of  pass),  or  an  iron  wall  of  3,610,850  yojana 

all  these  causes  is  the  third  truth.    The  way  whicn  the  sea  is  very  sliallow,  surroun 

of  annihilation  again  has  8  parts:  right  view,  above-described  group.    Each  such  unive 

right  sense,  right  speech,  right  action,  right  po-  its  own  son,  moon,  stars,  and  hell.    TIm 

eition,  right  energy,  right  memory,  and  right  is  like  an  index  of  a  dial,  shading  each 

meditation.^*    Such  is  the  *^  formula  of  faith,"  and  thus  producing  night.    Above  tlu 

found  upon  many  monuments,  as  well  as  in  rii^e  the  heavens  in  the  following  ord 

many  books.  The  essence  of  Buddhistic  moral-  Diva  lokas,  or  heaven  of  the  goda,  6  in  i 

ity  is  *^  to  eschew  every  thing  bad,  to  perform  forming  with  the  earth  the  Kdma  dh&tu  < 

every  tiling  good,  to  tame  one's  thoughts** — this  principle.    2.  Above   it  the' ^upa   dhi 

is  the  doctrine  of  Buddha.    As  the  doctrine  of  form-principle,  with  4  Dhydnas  (divin 

Mohammed    is   succinctly    called    al  Ulamu  dear  contemplations),  of  w^ich  tlie  fii 

(obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  iq)06tlo),  so  8  heavens  for  the  Brahmos  and  their  i 

the  precepts    of   Hukyamuni    are  named  the  the  seoond  8  for  tlie  gods  of  light ;  tho 

"  Way  (^a^O,**  or  the  "  Way  of  the  4  truths.**  of  purity;  the  fourth  7  of  merits,  exemptio 

To  teach  is  ''  to  turn  the  wheel  of  faith.**    The  pain,   beauty,  ^.     3.  Still  higher  is 

genuine  law  of  Buddha  Sakyamuni  was  contained  dhdtUy  or  formless  and  colorless  princip] 

m  these  4  truths,  and  was  altogether  moral  and  4  heavens,  viz. :  one  of  illimited  space, 

practical.  AH  the  mythology,  sacrifices,  penances  illimited  knowledge,  one  of  naught,  and  1 

iiierarchy,  scholasticism,  mysticism,  which  we  of  neither  thinking  nor  not  thinking.     ^ 

find  connected  with  it,  have  been  superadded  in  the  extreme  heavens,  the  lowest  in  p 

progress  of  time,  in  different  countries,  and  and  majesty  is  that  of  the  Catur  ma 

under    manifold    circumstances.     This  mixed  kdyiktu  {quatuor  magnarum  regum  eon 

Buddhism,  as  depicted  in  the  above-mentioned  or  kings  of  demons,  a  sort  of  magnates 

HinnyuDa,  comprehends  8  sections,  the  Dharm-  ingthe  higher  heavens.    The  2d.  Traya»{ 

ma,  Yinayo,  ana  Abhidharmma.  We  will  give  an  {iriginta  trium)  belongs  to  Indra,  who 

account  of  each  in  its  order :  I.  The  DnARiof  a.  highest  Buddhist  god.    The  26th  of  the 

(virtue,  duty,  law,  from  dhri^  to  support^  com-  mnjndndianjndyatanain  {nee  telut  eogm 

prebends  the  revelation,  the  dogmas,  and  their  um  nee  non  cogno$eentium\  or  the  28 

precepts ;  and  in  a  strict  sense,  cosmology  and  highest  heaven  of  all,  affords  a  life  of 

cosmography,  mytliology,  metempsychosis,  and  great  Kalpos  or  periods  from  the  origin 

the  theory  of  salvation.  Buddhism  knows  of  no  world  to  the  beginning  of  another.     1 

creation.     **  The  worlds  are,  from  the  not-be-  Dhyuna,   referred  to  above,  comprises 

ginning,  in  a  continual  revolution  of  arising  and  Dhyunas  of  the  8d  kind,  or  1,000  mil! 

of  periahing.**    Succession  is  tlie  only  reality ;  worlds  of    lust,  with   1,000    millions 

every  thing  else  being  a  process  and  progress  of  Dhyunas,  and  5,000,000  of  the  2<1 ;  the 

becoming  in  the  concatenation  of  cause  and  forming  one  great  chiliocosm,  or  1,000 

efibct.    This  rotation  has  no  cause,  hence  no  Again,   1,000  great  chiliocotmis,  as  m^ 

beginning.    It  U  not  within  the  domain  of  the  perish    at  each  revolution,   form  a   B 

intellect  to  know  whence  all  entities  come  or  territory,  or  system  of  a  single  Bnddha. 

whither  they  go.    Four  tilings  are  immeasur-  the  northern    Bnddhists  ^^  3,000    great 

able,  viz. :  tlie  science  of  Buddha,  space,  the  cosms  **  is  a  stereotyped  phrase.    Twent 

number  of  breathing  beings,  and  that  of  worlds,  chiliocosms,  piled  one  above  the  other, 

A  Bnddha  alone  con  conceive  the  worlds.    It  is  a  lotus-flower,  of  which    an    infinite    i 

heresy  to  believe  the  worlds  limited  or  illim-  blossom  in  the  '^  sea  of  aromas,**  each  ) 

ited,  or  neither  limited  nor  illimited.    Monnt  20,000  millions  of  worlds.  The  number  c 

Sumcrn  is  the  centre  of  the  world,  as  deep  in  aromatic  seas  is  again  10  times  as  greai 

the  ocean  as  it  is  high  above  its  level.    This  number  which  we  would  write  with  i 

ocean  is  enclosed  by  a  girdle  of  rocks,  within  6  followed  by  4,456  488  zeros,**  and  which 

other  concentric  oceans  with  similar  girdles,  extend,  in  common  print,  in  a  line  of 

which   decrease   toward  the  periphery    (the  feet.    The  above-named  8  groups  of  wo 
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•re  peopled  ereiTwhere  by  entities  of  es  beyond  the  3d  Dhyfina.    Wind  destroys  still 

i(ht»(gomgfi  or  ways  of  re-birtb),  of  which  higher  up  the  whole  8d  Dhyana.    The  scheme 

iiintS  are  good,  and  the  last  4  bad,  viz. :  1.  of  the  intensity  of  the  destmctions  is:  the  1st, 

As  w^  of  the  De\ras,  or  gods,  who,  although  8d  and  5th,  are  moderate ;  tihe  2d  and  6Ui  are 

■spoved  by  Buddha,  have  been  adopted  by  middling ;  the  4th  is  gr6at.    The  world  preced- 

lii  Ukfwtn,    The  gods  dwell  in  the  26  or  28  ing  the  present  was  greatly  destroyed.    In  short, 

kHf«ii»aiidare  named  accordingly ;  the  4  great  there  is  a  whole  minate  tariff  of  the  medinm, 

)af^  the   88,  the  not  fighting,  the  joyful,  degree  and  extent  of  world-destmctions.    The 

Ikfllnge-ei^ying,  the  changing  others  arbi-  4th  Dhyana  forms  the  lunit  of  destruction,  it 

tnriff,  the  assembled  Brahmas,  the  servants  of  being,  together  with  the  higher  heavens,  a  res- 

BntaH,  the  great  Brahmus ;  the  gods  of  lim-  ervoir  for  the  reconstmotion  of  the  universe, 

Mlidbt,af  illimited  light,  of  pure  light;  of  The  Zalpa  of  emptiness  is  a  dark  vacuum  below 

inlHianty,  illimited  pnri^,  perfect  purity ;  the  preserved  heavens,  existing  during  20  inter- 

of  iTHftaenta,  the  nnoonsdons,  the  not  great,  mediate  Kalpas;  after  which  a  wind  from  the 

te  fOOBfi  from    pain,  the  wellnBeeing,  the  10  quarters  begins  to  blow ;  then  a  doud  gath- 

bwtiftt  tbe  highest ;  illimited  space,  illimited  ers;  rain  contained  by  the  wind  as  in  a  vessel, 

KMBBi^tfeplaceof  naught,  that  of  no-thought,  fills  the  vacuum  up  to  the  reservoir;  then  all 

mi  mt  so-thooght.    2.  The  way  of  men.    8.  beings  are  reproduced  by  the  churning  action 

Hit  «f  the  Asmras,  (a,  not,  auroy  spirituous  of  the  wind ;  first  the  annihilated  Dbyanias,  then 

JI|M^)  €r  most  powerfiil  bad  genii,  of  mon*  the  lower  regions,  the  ^throne  of  intelligence  '* 

itaairiispes.    4.  That  of  unreasoning  animals,  and  the  Boddhi-tree,  near  Buddha-Gfiya  (gai,  to 

trikd  into  fbotleas  bipeds,  quadrupeds,  multi-  singX  and  the  lotus,  whose  number  of  blossoms 

mk   6.  That  of  Pr^as,  goblins,  monsters  of  is  emblematic  of  that  of  theBuddhas(onginaIly 

mfltt  and  thixst,  giant^  moving  skeletons,  5,  afterwards  1,000)  in  the  future  Ealpas.  Many 

iRHittsn^  Tampires,  &c.    0.  The  denizens  of  of  the  beings  preserved  in  the  higher  heavens 

kl,  placed  originally  in  4,  later  in  8,  at  last  in  are  reborn  on  tiie  new  earth,  with  bodiesshining 

USbeBs  of  all  degrees,  from  a  sort  of  limbo  like  the  sun,  and  live  by  meditation.    After 

orprgitory  to  tl^  Loiantariha  Ndraha,  or  having  tasted  of  the  sweet  new  earth-sap,  their 

iriBiMdiate  hell,  destined  for  sceptics,  who  are  bodies  begin,  to  ferment  with  lusts,  to  have  need 

tbgraitestctf  all  sinners.    These  hells  are  of  of  the  sun  and  moon  (whdch  only  then  shine 

Mbnnic  invention. — As  seed  and  plant,  or  egg  forth),  and  they  deteriorate  in  the  ratio  of  their 

mi  bird,  eontatn  and  follow  one  another  in  an  appetites.    Their  nutriments  grow  coarser,  and 

•Bta  series;  so  is  it  with  worlds.    Innumera-  excite  sexual  desires,  which  beget  the  necessities 

Ui  voridi  have  thna  appeared  and  disappeared,  of  birth  and  other  evils.    The  greedy  accumu- 

Thii  chapter  of  world-renewals  is  the  most  late  too  much  rice,  which  ceases  to  grow  sponta- 

whidSotory  and  incomplete  in  popular  Buddh-  neously ;  agriculture  therefore  becomes  impera- 

in^beeaiBe  it  grew  up  by  agglomerating  the  tive.    Then  ^^mine  and  thine,"  or  ownership, 

iMfeic notions  of  many  people  around  the  nil-*  are  contrived;  followed  by  laziness,  gluttony, 

ibiiof  the  porer  doctrine.    AEalpaisaperiod  dissipation,  envy,  avarice,  theft,  murder,  war, 

tf  teraetioB,  and  reoonstmction,  and  a  mahdr  &c.    Therefore,  Maha  Sammata  (the  great  as« 

i^psor  great  Xalpa,  as  we  have  said,  is  that  sen  ted  to)  was  chosen  as  the  first  king  on  earth ; 

Ml  the  origin  of  a  world  to  the  beginning  of  and  castes  followed.    The  duration  of  life  sank 

IMV  ooe;  it  is  anbdivided  into  4  Asankhyck-  with  the  deterioration  of  beings  to  80,000  years ; 

IfijpvoriDcaktilable  Kalpas,  viz.:  ofdestruo-  many  are  reborn  as  animals,  and  at  last,  hell 

tin,  ioterval,  renewal,  stabUity ;  eadi  again  yawns.    After  thi^  follows  the  Kalpa  of  sta- 

liblO  Antera  Cft  intermediate  Kalpas.    K  it  bility.    In  it  the  life  of  men  lasts  only  10  years, 

Aaiinin  inceaantly  during  8  years  on  the  then  80,000,  and  thus  gradually  and  alternatively 

lUi  ^obe,  the  number  of  the  fallen  drops  20  times,  in  the  ratio  of  sinfulness.   In  this  the 

^uriiaot  equal  that  of  the  years  of  one  Asan-  most  mi^estio  and  perfect  Buddhas  are  bom, 

tt^i*  Eidi  destmction  is  announced  100,000  for  the  renewal  of  the  Dharmma.    A  Kalpa 

TMiinadranoe  by  a  Deva,  callin|^  on  all  be-  with  5  Buddhas,  is  called  Bhadra  (prosperousi 

■ptotfoid  sin,  to  repent,  ^bg.    lU)nsters  and  virtuous),  and  such  is  the  present  one,  which  la 

B^f  «C  tin  damned  are  reborn  as  men ;  the  in  its  decline.    Deterioration  by  sin  is  cured  by 

Mm  of  the  lower  heavens  and  men  rise  wars,  pestilence,  hunger,  scourges,  which  arouse 

^f^  hi  the  ^ypointed  time  a  great  doud  the  survivors  to  better  conduct. — The  world  is 

nnlrteltit  time;  tiiien  every  thing  dries  governed  by  destiny.    This  differs  from  the 

ift  Jovcr  bii^i  are  advanced,  and  only  sceptics  Greek  fUNfxi,  the  Latin  fatum^  and  the  maniyat 

ttiiB&MitfB  reborn  into  the  Lokantantarika.  of  the  Islam ;  nor  is  it  a  law  of  nature,  or  an 

QtdnMidf  natare  is  now  annihilated;  a  2d  eternal  decree,  or  predestination.    According 

>iiald  flB  dry  np  all  flowing  waters;  a  4th  to  the  Buddhists,  living  beings  are  by  no  means 

Hi  ith  dry  up  Uie  ooean ;    a  6th  heats  the  products  of  nature.    Only  because  the  entities 

iKdi  i^  to  the  seat  of  Indra ;  the  7th  at  last  have  nnned  from  eternity  or  become  material, 

^■ia  it  to  a  flame,  which  ooiuiumes  the  world  matter  exists ;  because  they  are  from  eternity  k\ 

teimAjBi  ashea,  op   to  the*  heavens  of  the  the  process  of  purification,  the  innumerable 

UttiifaiefaMivelx-    The  liquid  destruction  by  worlds  arise  and  vanish.    The  entities  are  the 

*»itiewit«nisaoiii0irfaat  analogous,  and  reach-  marrow,  the  nniverse  is  its  lodging.    In  short, 

TOI-  IV.- 
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thenniTenebAretoltofthemonlitjof  brMth-  mBoddhaor  an  Arehdui  («f«Aa,  tow* 

ioff  beings,  and  destiny  is  the  product  of  their  saint  can-overlook  and  onrayel  the  tin 

merit  and  goilt    There  is  no  indivisible  abso-  knotted  threads  of  the  moral  chain,    i 

lute  Brahma,  as  the  germ  of  nature.    The  car-  said  once  to  Ananda:  ''If  a  well-doer 

dinal  point  of  the  rotations  of  the  worlds  lies  to  hell,  the  merit  of  his  present  life  is 

in  Uie  lowest  stations  of  the  4th  Dhj&na,  vix. :  matured,  but  the  evil  of  a  former.    To 

in  the  2  heavens  of  the  sods  of  great  merits  warded  before  snch  matoritj  would  be 

and  of  the  unconscious^  which  form  the  line  of  mount  to   being   paid   before   the 

demarcation  between  sm  and  sinlessness.  Mo-  term.'' — ^Freedom  is  obtained  ovij  td 

rality  is  the  prime  agent  of  that  whirlwind  cape  from  the  bonds  of  desires,  and  ir^ 

which  tosses  the  universe  into  being  and  not-  power  of  our  past  deeds.    Then  onlj  do 

being.    The   mode  of  its  action  is  variously  with  a  '*  divme  eye.''  our  numberless 

expired. — Bein^  migrate,  because  they  are  risings  and  fallings,  which  are  aU  due  to 

dnf ul,  by  having  uiUen  through  terrestrial  nour-  tions.    The  succession  of  the  existenc 

Ishment  into  avarice,  hatred,  &c^  in  conse-  determinate  being,  is   also  a    suocessi 

qnence  of  unatoned  guilt  in  former  lives.  Buddh-  souls,  which  are  united  by  the  law  o< 

ism  makes  no  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  individ-  causality,  each  one  being  the  prod 

oal  entities.    Sansilra  (mi^  Lat.  nmul^  $rtj  to  piiit  or  merit  of  all  its  predec 

go)  or  mundane  life,  Is  tne  fundamental  evil,  the  mdividual  dies,  the  body  is  biu&cu,  Jie 

ocean  of  existence  with  the  4  poisonous  streams :  extinguished,  leaving  merely  its  deeds  w^' 

birth,  age,  disease,  and  death,  upon  which  we  are  consequences,  as  a  germ  of  a  new  i 

tossea  by  the  storm  of  passion;   restless  and  According  to  the  germinating  power,  dc 

without  haven.    Out  of  the  Sans&ra  there  is  by  the  Karman  (morality  of  actions),  U» 

naught ;  on  the  one  hand  there  is  emptiness,  is  an  animal,  or  a  man,  or  a  demon,  or 

and  on  the  other  Nirvana,  or  beatific  enfran-  Identity  of  souls  is  thus  replaced  by  t 

chisement.    In  Sansara  there  is  no  truth,  no  nuity,in  the  solution  of  the  moral  probt 

essence ;  all  is  deceit  and  fallacy.    It  is  only  soul  inherits  the  fruits  of  the  Karmau  • 

constant  in  inconstancy ;  in  it  evexr  form  or  office  of  liberating  and  purifying  its  predi 

determination  breaks  like  a  bubble.    Birth  leads  I  ousht,  therefore,  not  to  act  well 

to  death,  death  to  rebirth,  youth  to  old  age ;  behalf  of  my  own  selfish  weal,  but 

beauty,  healUi,  wealth,  vanish.    All  ages  are  efitof  anew  '%" which  is  to  follow 

beset  by  peculiar  evils.    Death  is  not  Uie  last  The  Buddhistic  metempsychosis  is,  u 

of  pains,  for  it  leads  to  birth  again.    Sin  de-  rather  a  metamorphosis  of  the  souL    ^ 

grades  to  a  lower  being  or  leads  into  helL    Even  is  lighted  from  another;  the  lamps  d 

godliness  does  not  exempt  from  rebirth  or  from  second  only  receiving  the  light  fh>m 

relapse  into  a  bad  Oati  (way)  of  rebirth. — With  So  is  it  also  in  regarcf  to  souls." — ^Thc 

regard  to  ontolofl^,  and  psychology,  the  philo-  of  Buddhistic  salvation  is  the  uprooti 

sophio  schools  ofBuddhism  are  at  variance,  and  by  exhausting  existence,  by  impeding  i» 

especiallv  concerning  the  notions  of  the  souL  nance ;  in  short,  by  pas^ng  out  of  the  f 

and  of  the  Kirv&na.    In  some  cases  the  soul  into  the  Nirvana.  The  signification  of 

of  man  may  sink  even  below  the  6  Qatis  or  term  is  a  prolific  subject  of  discussion  aAw 

ways  of  rebirth  into  the  vegetable  and  mineral  lation  with  the  different  philosophic  :      > 

way ;  although  this  view  is  less  supported  by  religious  sects  of  Buddhistic  Asia, 

the  more  ancient  texts,  than  by  Branminic  or  ters  prefer  vague  definitions,  from        ut 

Thibetan  legends.     Klesa  (ib/iio,  to  suffer  or  ing  sectarians.  It  means  the  highest,  oufra 

inflict  pain),  or  the  original  sin  in  a  former  ex-  ment;  totheists,  the  absorption  of  indivi 

istence.  is  the  fountain  of  all  evil.    Its  conquest  in  God;  to  atheists  in  nauffht.    The  Tla 

is  the  last  aim  of  all  life  and  effort.    He  who  translate  it  bv  Mva-ngan4oi'ht       Uk 

breaks  its  fetters,  *'  breaks  through  the  eggshell  '*  dition  of  one  nreea  from  pain ;  e 

and  escapes  the  alternation  of  births.  The  Kle-  or  freedom  from  transmigration,  aw  «»ja 

sa  awakens  evil  deures,  which  are  chains  to  i»tr,  not;  van,  to  blow,  and  arrow;  its 

existence ;  this  clinging  to  life  impels  us  to  a  graphy  is i^rwdna;  its  collaterals  are:  2 

renewal  of  existence,  and  to  further  wandering  mwnottoJbg,  liberation ;  nirwdpa^  pat 

after  death;  the  love  of  life  begets  new  life,  as  a  fire,  te.    It  is  Nibbdna  in  Pali,  ^* 

Both  this  motive  and  the  so-called  destiny  by  Burmese,  Ntntpkan  in  se.  Ifhpan 

morality  have  their  root  in  the  Klesa:  the  nese.    Weighing  all  di'  n 

former  acting  as  impulse  or  gravitation  into  it  may  be  safely  i  9u  «s         < 

corporeahty,  the  latter,  as  Uie  germ,  leading  to  enfranchisement  fr      «.     lence  Jiik^ 

the  realizadon  of  the  former.     With  the  death  birth,  the  ceasatioa  xi vm  •««  misery.  It » < 

of  the  body  the  soul  is  not  freed  from  its  de-  yond  of  the  Sansdra,  its  contradiction : 

sires,  but  wanders  by  that  Gati,  which  it  de-  snace.         ,  or  fo^^.    In  the  8d  a 

serves.    All  good  and  bad  deeds  are  balanced  i  m  be  ini      ble  and  u  «uw 

against  aach  other  like  credit  and  debit  in  a  U        ui«^  si         m  malum^  iw  «unihk«« 

oommereial  account,  and  determine  individual  tho  ovn\         The  c  n  < 

destiny,  not  providentiaUy  but  in  consequeoee  of  is  **  u     ■         lili  i> 

tha  andleas  chain  of  oansea  and  e&cta.    Only  dt       %m^  •*  w 
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logma  of  nanght*'  became  with  the  come  a  Bnddha ;  especially  Dipangkara  Buddha 
m  1     re  emancipation  from  suffering  and  and  6  others.    Of  the  6  saviours  of  the  pres- 
ou  of  e:        nee.     By  dint  of  Dhyana  (di-  ent  Bhadra  Ealpa  8  appeared  before  Sakyamnni, 
r  and  of  ecstasy,  the  soul,  forsak-  namely :  Krakuohouda  (krakaeh,  saw ;  uda,  endi 
H                       niay,  even  during  bodily  life,  Earakamuni  (Jcaraha^  gold ;  muni^  saint),  ana 
Aivntarily  to  the  Nirvana;  and  Easyapa  (it^a,  spirituous  liquor ;  j^  to  drink), 
renuu  this  was  also  considered  as  one  while  the  6tb,  Maittreya,  {mitra^  friend,  charity) 
mjA      beavena,  as  the  empyrsdum  of  the  is  yet  to  come. — ^Many  legends  concerning  the 
■              odoriess  world.    In  progress  of  predecessors  of  Sakyamuni  are  applied  to  him  ; 
rvana  was  divided  into  8  kinds,  and  it  is  not  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  repre* 
xOrvdna,  the  Parinirvana  or  com-  sented  his  doctrine  as  pre-Brahminic   All  these 
\     r--^  and  the  Mahaparinirvana  or  great  Buddhas  of  the  dimmest  antiquity  are  dogmatic^ 
«       mJ         la,  answering  to  the  8  degrees  of  mytholoncaL  and  fantastic  personages.     Our 
111              n  sanctity.    In  the  modem  mys-  historic  Buddha  is  also  not  altogether  free  from 
til                 schools,  which  contain  a  mix-  legendary  qualities.    For,  says  a  legend,  when 
the  Nirvana  means  the  return  in  unfathomable  fore-ages,  Brahma  saw  a  youth 
nct^  nameless  monad  or  original  carrying  his  mother  through  a  most  terrible 
«i       a  higher  point  of  view,  both  the  tempest,  he  instilled  into  his  heart  the  wish  to 
xviTv&ua  are  each  a  naught;  the  become  a  Buddha.    This  wish  lasted  during  the 
shangeable  naught  by  deception  ;  revelation  of  125,000  Buddhas,  and  his  proroeo- 
. — 4it  absolutely.  The  Sansara  exists  tive  stage  was  matured  while  887,000  Buddhas 
d ;  it  is  a  mere  illusion  of  the  were  turning  the  wheel  of  faith.    As  a  Bodhi- 
Mw%jux  uie  destmction  of  this  ignorance,  sattva  he  offered  flowers  to  Dipangkara,  on  a 
luTinaresalta. — ^In  the  Ealpa  of  restoration  spot  near  the  present  Jellalabad. — ^The  JdUtka§ 
dKMt  nerfect  Bnddhas  appear  to  turn  the  (janOy  to  be  bom)  and  JataJcamdUu  (tndla^ 
il  of  f     II  I       inai     irate  a  new  period  of  wreaUi  of  flowers)  on  the  migrations  of  8&kya| 
]                        Innumerable  Buddhas  are  a  favorite  subject  of  oriental  monastic  poe- 
)            u.    They  are  beings  who  try,  as  well  as  of  the  pictorial  and  plastic  arts,  and 
A  %            res  with  their  own  energy,  a  source  of  many  pious  frauds.    Ihanglun  (the 
1       » am>  aoui      68  of  all  sorts  in  thousands  wise  and  the  fool),  a  Thibetan  collection  of  such 
f          .to         3     1      pinnacle.    All  are  born  legends,  and  kindred  works,  are  of  recent  date. 
^                    ,  I        uieir  mother  dies  on  the  Sakyamuni,  although  passing  through  660  trans- 
Kivi       them  bir^ ;  their  doctrine  formations  (as  king,  hermit,  priest^  courtien 
•  WD       A  I            le;  in  short,  their  whole  Brahmin,  Indra,  merchant,  ana  as  animals  of 
Is  A  ovcteotyped  copy  of  that  of  many  kinds),  in  a  Cingalese  legend,  preserved 
L    Tli^  differ  merely  in  parentage,  his  Bodhisattvic  character  in  the  greatest  purity. 
of  Brahminio,  another  of  Eshattriyio,  His  sufferings  on  behalf  of  the  salvation  of  the 
:  inage  (wluch  is  determined  by  that  world,  were  extraordinary  in  their  number  as 
«       »      1  in  which  they  reveal  themselves),  well  as  in  their  most  horrible  nature.    These 
K  ksB  thim  a  hundred,  another  many  J&takas  took  place  mostly  at  Benares  and  on 
of  ▼(       ;  in  size,  one  being  6  feet,  the  Indus,  about  the  time  of  Ohrist's  birth, 
u      B  in  stature,  according  to  the  and  the  centuries  immediately  succeeding.    A 
OK        j       3d.    They  are  called  Tath-  spot  is  shown  even  now  at  Attock,  where,  as  a 
iw       .,  iJiu9,  ffat(i,  known,  and  gone),  prince,  be  offered  his  body  to  be  devoured  bva 
of  each  evaporates  with  time,  starving  tigress  and  her  young;  and  a  few  miles 
^^jr.    Tbea  a  Bodhisattva  (intelli-  thence  another,  where  he  used  his  own  skin  as 
M          1       chosen  among,  and  by  the  a  tablet,  splinters  of  his  bones,  as  styles,  and  his 
Ola  J      I,  ->«o  is  to  become  by  a  new  blood  as  mk,  to  record  a  lost  passage  of  the 
^  a       ddha.    His  career  has  8  Dharmma.    In  the  legend  of  the  royal  prince 
(uiio  knffth,  viz. :  1.  That  of  Yesantara,  his  penultimate  life  as  a  Bodhisattva 
a  Boddha ;  2.  That  of  pros-  is  ushered  in  by  his  Mahajdtahd,  or  great  birth. 
>f  nomination  by  the  Tath&-  This  legend  is  popular  among  all  Buddhistic  na- 
M             on  earth.    Oidy  a  monk  tions,  from  the  Galmucks  to  Ceylon  and  Siam ;  ]r 
t«b  u  utw  of  the  4  Dhy&nas,  and  who  it  he  makes  the  most  extraordinary  sacrifices  of 
i  Buddha  during  a  preceding  life,  his  person  and  of  his  wife  and  children.    Ves- 
Tbe  exercise  of  the  6  Par-  antara  went  to  the  heaven  of  the  joyful ;  thence, 
u        ;  J        prmter;  ita — ituB^  a,  urrC)  in  the  shape  of  a  white  elephant  into  the  body 
ty, .               patience,  enersy,  medita-  of  Maha  M&ya  to  be  bom  as  S&kyamunL    His 
«        u^  tu  their  highest  degree,  and  royalfather became hisother father,  Suddhodana. 
ibw  ^  existenoes,  can  alone  fit  the  The  law  which  he  revealed  is  to  last  for  6,000 
orthlscareer  and  mission. —Few  of  years,  and  disappear  with  the  world  before 
Ue  Bnddhas,  who  are  said  to  have  the  advent  of  liiaittreya,  whom   he  had  al- 
ii many  millions  of  Ealpas  before  ready  crowned  in  heaven,  and  who  is  to  bring 
I  nominally  recorded ;  but  24  of  a  period  of  peace  and  holiness  upon  earth.    VL 
i       pi^deceasorsare mentioned byhim-  The  Vinata  (ui,  before ;  ni^  to  guide)  is  the  dis- 
ri       pramiaed  him  that  he  should  bo-  dpline  of  the  priests;  one  of  its  parts,  called 
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Mia  (to  learn),  regards  the  moralitr  of  lajmen.  dwell  with  their  parents  or  fHenSi.     Thttf 

The  Sramanoi  (seosc-taniers)  are  iK>und  to  oh-  also  shave  their  heads,  dross  in  whitsi  and  ■ 

serve  260  ordinances.    Of  these  10  are  essen-  ahout  hegging,  sometimes  for  the 

tial,  vif^ :  not  to  kill,  not  to  stcul,  to  he  chaste,  The  ahhots,  or  heads  of  monasteries  vo  cu 

not  to  lie,  not  to  get  drunk,  not  to  cat  in  the  hy  a  meeting  of  the  monks ;  hut  in  Slam  i 

miternoon,  not  to  sing  or  dance,  &c.,  to  ahsuun  Burmah  thej  are  appointed  hj  the  king, 

from  ornamental  dresses,  not  to  use  a  large  hed,  among  the  Lamas  of  Ihibet  they  are  electes 

not  to  receive  precious  metals;  6  concern  the  the  college.    The  nnmher  of  monks  in  m 

respect  to  he  paid  to  Buddha,  to  the  law,  and  astery  is  from  4  to  mainr  thonsand%  csp* 

to  the  priesthood.    Good  conduct,  good  health,  in  uorthcm  countries ;  lor  instance,  in  Um  — 

and  little  learning   suffice  for   admission  to  legiate  monastery  of  the  Chqtucts,  in       \ 

monkhood ;  even  in  very  early  youtli.    The  there  are  80,000.    On  the  whole,  the  r- 

novice  is  enjoined  to  eat  only  the  leavings  of  is  more  democratic  than  monarchic  i 

laymen^s  meals,  to  wear  a  soiled  garment  of  seen  that  the  uninterrupted  aeries  oi  so  yv 

rags,  to  live  near  the  roots  of  trees,  to  use  tlie  triarchs,  who  are  believed  to  have  foUowd 

urine  of  cows  as  medicine,  not  to  boast  of  Buddha  Sukyamuni,  has  no  historic 

euperhuman  faculties.    Ordination  is  performed  In  Thibet,  however,  there  b  a  minniw/  ne^ 

with  many  ceremonies,  on  great  festival  days,  ted  hierarchic  and  monarchic  gOTemmenl 

The  vows  do  not  bind  for  tlie  whole  of  life,  der  the   Dalai-Lama,  who  is  always  rsl 

The  clerical  dress,  which  consists  of  an  under-  after  death  in  another  person,  and  w     ss  ■» 

Jacket,  a  gown  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  fas-  ministration  is  carried  on,  during  his  i         it?, 

tened  by  a  girdle,  and  a  cloak  over  the  left  by  regents. — In  the  beginnin|f  Snddh        i 

shoulder,  all  yellow,  must  be  kept  on,  even  at  very  simple,  without  a  comphcated  s^mod 

night,  and  its  loss  entails  that  of  the  priestly  saints;  but  in  progress  of  time  we  find:  ta 

character.    Different  climates,  sects,  and   dig-  era  of  theology ;  Aryas  (venerablcsX  who  1 

nities  have  introduced  some  modifications;  thus,  the  4  trutlis;   men  of  the  4  paths  or  k 

Lamaists  wear  crimson    or  violet   garments,  those  who  have  attained  the  strttun  whid 

New  and  costly  materials,  cut  in  pieces,  are  them  into  the  Nirvana;  others  who  Wm  ■« 

sometimes  sewed  together  and  sprinkled  with  turn  yet  once  to  life;  others  who  will  noivs 

dust,  to  comply  witli  the  letter  of  the  law.  turn;  and  ArehaU^  or  the  worshipful,  i 

Except  apostles  and  very  holy  men,  all  othere  perfectly  pure,  infallible,  endowea  with 

shave  tlieir  heads  and  beards  at  the  new  and  ulous  powers,  and  see  the  Nirvftna;  still  a 

full  moon.    The  nails  and  teetli  are  kept  clean,  saints,  of  3  sorts,  according  to  the  8  p 

The  indispensable  implements  of  a  Bhikshu  or  or  vehicles.    The  8  sorts  are :  those  bavi 

mendicant  are :  a  great,  round,  narrow-mouthed  on  account  of  their  being  pupils  of  SAk^ 

bowl,  without  a  handle^  for  receiving  alms;  a  Pratyeka  Buddbas,  or  self-aavionrs,  m 

sort  of  sieve  or  ewer  to  filter  water ;  a  staff  or  times  higher  than  Archats,  comprehiendi 

umbrella;  a  rosary  of  108  beads;  a  razor,  and  causalities;  and  Boddhisattvas,  a  sort  of  en. 

needles.    Beside  these,  he  has  no  property,  nic  Buddhas.    The  8  passages  or  vehicUi 

and  lives  altogether  on  alms,  which  he  collects  represented  as  being  drawn,  the  little  by 

without  importtming  the  givers. — Solitude  and  lopes,  the  middle  by  goats,  the  great  by  i 

wandering  about,  begging  without  a  fixed  resi-  Buddiha  himself  is  represented  to  bare  r- 

dence,  were  soon  exchanged  for  residence  in  thrice  as  great  in  body  as  ordinary  men,  d 

convents,  with  cells  for  single  monks.    Celi-  most  majestic  beantv  of  appearance^  with 

baoy  is  strictly  enjoined.    The  homes  of  lux-  great  and  80  lesser  characters  of  physl      ] 

nry,  of  nobles,  of  widows,  and  infidels,  must  be  fection,  with  a  protuberance  on  the  ha     \ 

avoided  by  the  begging  monk.    The  receiving  bluish-black  locks  flowing  like  a  peri^       ■ 

of  alms  or  of  presents  is  regarded  as  a  favor  to  of  hidr  between  the  brows,  ^.    Ilhi «. 

the  giver,  who  is  more  benefited  than  the  re-  are  marked  with  various  emble        si     i 

ceiver.    It  is  a  sin  to  receive  more  than  is  need-  wheel  with  many  spokes,  an  uium<        ^ 

tol  for  one  meal,  or  to  spill  a  part  of  the  gift,  or  phant's  trunk,  a  lotus,  mount  •  mj*  ■ 

to  separate  liouid  from  solid  victuals.    Animal  moon,  tiger,  mystic  crosses,     iiw  ■ 

food  is  forbidden,  and  even  vegetables  while  about  him  is  aromatic,  his  head  is  sum       « 

retaining  the  power  of  germinating.    Altliough  a  halo  of  light. — Buddhism  favored  the       j 

poverty  be  a  law  for  single  monks,  the  monas-  admitting  them  to  salvation,  and  bindii 

teries  can  receive  and  possess  great  wealth,  to  the  priests.     Updsakas  and  UpdtaL^iwmm 

lands,  Bcrfe,  die,  for  the  maintenance  of  tem-  before ;  aso,  to  be)  are  male  and  female  rej 

pies  and  stupas.    Obedience  and  subordination  servants,  a  sort  of  half  monks  and  h 

are  less  required  than  fraternal  and  peaceful  bound  to  observe  the  first  5  of  the  suvw  b 

conduct    Sins  arc  confessed  twice  a  month,  to  precepts,  with  tlie  following  6 :  not  to  sw<      e 

an  assembly  of  at  least  4  priests^    The  penalties  curse,  not  to  talk  nonsense,  not  to  be  coovw 

are  not  cruel,  and  consist  in  repentance,  repri-  cent  or  greedy  of  pleasure,  not  to  be  mal 

mand.  suspension,  or  expulsion,  according  to  to  eschew  superstition,  heresy,  and  seep 

the  cnaracter  of  the  sins.    Nuns  (Bhilahunt)  In  short,  the  whole  morality  is  more  one  w  « 

have  to  observe  the  same  rules  as  monks,  and  durance,  of  patience,  of  submission,  and  ml 

to  be  req>ectfU  to  them;  some  are  allowed  to  nence,  than  of  action,  of  energy,  of 
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»  of  all  beings  is  its  nncletis ;  each  piece  of  bent  ivory,  abont  S  inches  long,  kept  in  a 

I      Mir  neighbor  or  possible  relative,  splendid  chapel  and  surrounded  by  many  jewels. 

icu  ^     r  enemies,  to  otS&r  our  lives  for  Buddha's  skull,  eyeballs,  shoulder-blade,  Ao., 

0  ah     in  even  from  defen^v^  warfare,  his  manuscript  of  the  Dharmma,  his  gowns,  alms* 

I     atest  of  victories  by  conquering  pot,  &c^  his  shadow,  heaven-ladder,  his  animal 

p  awid  all  vices,  to  practise  all  virtues  bodies,  as  bird,  elephant,  &c.,  the  Boddhitree  at 

'  and  mildness,  to  be  obedient  to  Gay  a,  and  many  other  relics,  are  shown,  in  vari- 

■o  eheriah  and  respect  parents,  old  ous  places.    Relics  are  kept  in  ttupoi  or  4ope$ 

Tirtoous  and  holy  men,  to  provide  of  peculiar  construction ;  the  shi4>e  of  a  water- 

and  comfort  for  men  and  animals,  bubble,  and  one   or  several  umbrellas  being 

OB  on  the  roads,  dig  wells,  &o, — such  characteristio  and  symbolic  features  of  these 

duties  of  Buddhists.    No  religion  monuments,  among  which  the  celebrated  poroe- 

oT  them,  religious  wars   waged  lainpagodaof  the  convent  of  celestial  beatitude 

have  never  been  heard  of  at  Nanking  is  the  principd.  Most  have  cupolas; 

&     I  only  contest  on  record  being  but  some,  like  the  Suvurgharu  of  the  Mongols^ 

Du  we  Thibetan  Yellow  and  Red  are   pyramids,   or   only  truncated   pyramids. 

*i  the  latter  were  driven  out  into  Their  height  is  from  a  few  inches  to  800  feet 

B  of  the  Himalaya  (Bhotan,  Ne-  and  more.     Most  of  them  contain  a  small 

.)     '*  Honor  your  own  faith,  cavity,  in  which  the  relics  are  kept ;  but  some 

that  of  others.''  is  a  Buddh-  are  solid.    A  trinity,  called  Triratna  (8  jewelsX 

xxuulai-£[han,  who  became  a  con-  was  at  last  developed  in  the  less  than  unitarian 

I,  allowed  priests  of  all  creeds  to  Buddhism,  probably  the  prototype  of  the  Brah- 

» ida        rt,"  who  were  eager  to  con-  minic  THmurtti,  but  certainly  a  personification 

» t       :  uwn  faith.    The  persecutions  of  the  ancient  formula,  *^  Buddha,  Dharmma 

lu  Japan,  China,  Siam,  Ac,  are  (law),  and  ifiScm^Aa  (collection)."  We  know  the  2 

A    i>y  other    than   religious   causes,  former.    Sangha  is  the  collection  or  congrega- 

Koly  reprisals  against  their  inter-  tion  of  saints,  or  what  we  call  the  church  or 

aabitfl.    National  barriers  have  been  the  council ;  but  at  last  it  came  to  mean  simply 

otaally   levelled  to  the   ground  by  the  priesthood.    Since  the  priesthood  was  the 

u    Fc^ygamy  is  not  countenanced,  but  representative  of  Buddha,  and  the  expounder 

Aerated  where  it  had  existed  before  of  the  Dharmma,  it  became  itself  the  whole 

t  I     le  in.    Monogamy  is  the  rule  in  trinity,  and  even  God ;  though  in  pure  Buddh- 

Burmah,  somewhat  less  so  in  ism  no  God  is  mentioned.    The  original  for- 

I     lia,  and  among  the  Oalmucks.  mula   of  a   prayer :    ^*  I    take    refuge  with 

I  illegitimate  children  are  not  dis-  Buddha,  I  take  refuge  with  Dharmma,  I  take 

Miandoned,  but  taken  care  of,  al-  refuge  with  Sangha,"  is  repeated  mechanically 

e#  have  no  equal  right  of  inheritance  <id  inflnitum  by  the  aid  of  the  beads ;   ^e 

ictly  legitimate.    Woman,  in  gen-  movement  of  the  lips  being  sufficient  to  render 

treated  than  by  any  other  orient-  it  efficacious.    At  last  praying  machines  were 

xa  Uie  cold,  high  regions  of  Thibet,  constructed,  consisting  of  a   sort  of  hollow 

Himalayan  valleys,  polyandry  is  not  barrel,  which  turns  on  an  axis,  and  in  whid^ 

tal  (sometimes  as  many  as  10)  men,  the  prayer,  written  on  a  great  many  li^e 

re.  having  but  one  wife. — Wor-  scrolls,  is  turned  about  like  coffee  in  a  roaster. 

of  the  word,  arose  slowly  and  Fa-hian,  the  Chinese  pilgrini,  describes  (A.  D. 

u      1.      Almsgiving,   confession,  400)  some  which  he  saw.    Some  are  colossaL 

«M.T>iauiing  the  reasons  for  the  ine-  and  moved  by  wind  or  Water,  or  by  special 

b     ine,  and  other  relations  between  turners,  or  merely  kicked  into  motion  by  passers 

r       .  laity,  produced,  at  last,  the  use  by.   Magic  formidas  of  exorcism,  storm-miming, 

A  adoration,  and  of  sacrifices.    The  raising  from  death,  &c.,  remnants  of  ancient 

kyamuni,  his  pretended  image.  Shamanism,  have  been  engrafted  upon  Buddhism 

BBucTward  those  oi  others),  became  amongst  the  Mongols  and  Calmucks.    Sermons 

dolatry.    Buddha  is  said  to  have  have  also  become  an  integral  part  of  worship, 

of  himself^  which  became  the  as  also  processions  around  temples  or  stnpas, 

uel  of   an    infinity  of  images,  with  relics ;  sacrifices  of  fruit,  flowers,  incense, 

like.    The  ancient  Buddhistic  eatables  (not  bloody) ;  confession  of  laymen, 

•vwo,  as  found  in  grottoes,  are  consecration  of  sacred  water,  sacred  baths  or 

to  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  baptisms  (in  Mongolia),  fastings,  psalm-singing, 

were  mostly  monks.    Three  sorts  chorals,  benedictions,  litanies.    The  Lamas  are 

dha  and  of  saints  are  distinguish-  dressed  in  pontificals,  like  those  of  the  Catholic 

»      f  dhdtus  (elements)  or  sariras  bishops.  The  temples  are  square,  with  a  nave 

i,  floch  as  teeth,  hairs,  nails,  pieces  and  lateral  halls,  separated  from  it  by  oolunna. 

,  uu        once  possessed  by  the  saint ;  Opposite  the  entrance  is  the  sanctuary  with  the 

to  ii..i»  which  he  came  into  contact,  altar,  and  images  of  saints.    In  some  there  is  a 

imowned  of  relics  is  Buddba^s  left  eye-  dagoba  nnder  a  cupola.    Paintings,  banners, 

1  present  palladium  of  Ceylon,  whose  garlands,  tapestries,  allegoric  represmtations 
fute  romantic  and  miraculous.   It  is  a  adorn  the  cnorch.    There  are  8  altar  imple- 
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ments:    an  nmbrella)    a  horn,   orooea  en-  for  goda.**  There  are  but  Sacwroeaofkiioti 

twined  in  a  knot  of  24  anglea,  a  lotos-flower,  a  aenaoal  perception  andkfficaidedoctioii. 

gold-fiflh,  a  ewer,  a  wheel,  an  allegory  of  5  are  2  i>rincipal  philoaooKio  achoob :  L 

aenaes ;  all  aymbolio  of  Buddha,  and  made  of  the  Vaibhdikiias^  or  dilammiata,  who 

pasteboard  or  of  metal,   vamiBhed.  gilt,  and  the  neoeaaitj  of  immediate  oontaet  wiwu , 

painted.    On  the  altar  are  aacrificiai  ahella,  aa-  Ject  to  be  known ;  2,  that  of  the 

oredyeeaela,  a  metallic  mirror  to  reflect  Buddha^a  who  insist  on  perception  and 

image,  a  roand  plate  with  5  protuberances,  therefrom.    Some  among  the  fa 

repreaenting  the  Mem  and  the  4  Dvipas  or  quar-  existence  of  the  world.    Boddh        » 

ters  of  the  world,  and  a  chalice.    Fumigations,  oeedinglj  contradictoir.    Each  a«i 

illuminations,  music,  bell-ringing,  and   many  ends  in  naught    To  be  ia  i      j 

other  things  similar  to  those  used  in  the  west,  A  common  formula  of  i     i 

attend  the  rites.    Beside  tlie  festivals  at  the  thing  is  and  is  not,  and  it  iv     jt»      uv 

new  and  full  moon,  aud  some  others  in  different  The  method  ia  purely  d<  «ud 

countries,  there  are  8  great  annual  festivals,  proceeding  with  stereotvpea    « 

One  is  called  the  lamp-festival  at  the  close  of  formulas.    Philosophy,  o 

the    Var$h4kf  or   rainy  season,  our   autumn;  ogy,  are  an  evert  v      »• 

there  is  another  at  the  beginning  of  spring;  locomotion.    In  gbucnu,  the  wheei 

one  on  the  day  of  the  conception  or  birth  of  bubble  are  the  constant  emb 

S&kyamuni,  whose    time   varies   in  different  of  Buddhistic  reasoning,  which  u 

countries.    There  is  also,  in  some  parts,  a  4th  ed  in  the  theory  of  the  **  great  p. 

festival,  when  the  images  of  Buddha  and  of  the  is  merely  a  product  of  niorality. 

aMnta  are  carried  about  on  wagons ;  and  in  the  count  5  elements,  with  as  many  <      Li 

north  a  6th.  is  that  of  the  consecration  of  wa-  senses ;  some  have  6,  viz. :  earth,  j 

ter,  rivers,  lakes.    The  Lamas  also  say  masses  water,  wet,  tongue;  fire,  hot,  eye; 

fi>r  the  repose  of  souls.    Synods  are  held  annu-  akin ;  ether,  audible,  ear.    To  these  u 

ally  and  quinquennially ;   the  latter,  in  olden  Ifanas,  or  common  sensorinm,  whose  obk 

times,  on  the  sacred  plain  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dharmma  (law,  being,  nature  mat 

the  Gbmges  and  Jumna,  called  the  great  alms-  the    Vidjndna   (sde'noe.    consdence). 

field,    ^unily- worship  takes  place  at  different  systems   admit  a  specific  soul  or  » 

atages  of  life,  such  as  birth,  naming  of  the  Atman,  Upadhi) ;  others  deny  it.    It 

ohUd,  hair-cutting  at  puberty,  marriage  (though  less  to  enter  into  further  details,  and 

this  is  merely  a  civic  and  not  a  religious  act),  elude  with  a  list  of  the  following 

death,  funerals ;  at  all  of  which  the  ^est  is  causes  {Nidhdnoi ;  nt,  in,  on ;  dKik  vo  p 

mresent,  although  not  necessarily  as  in  Europe.  1,  age  and  death;  caused  by  2,  birth: 

The  priest  acts  also  as  a  physician,  and  in  the  by  8,  existence ;    this   by  4,  attacl 

north  as  a  sorcerer,  magician,  auffur. — Sdmddhi  things;  this  by  5,  desire;  arising  fri 

(Mm^  together;  dha,  to  have  hold),  or  medita-  aation;  which  presupposes   7,  coi        : 

tion,  for  the  si^e  of  arriving  at  the  extinction  senses ;   which  perceive  9,  fori 

of  the  selfhood  in  the  manner  described  above,  or  distinction ;   caused  by   10,  v<nivn 

is  the  acme  of  spiritual  life.    It  consists  of  4  ideas  or  consciousness;  which  comes 

degrees:  1,  consideration  of  one  thing  aa  dia-  stirring  and  action:   this  being,  at 

tinct  from  others,  with  satisfaction  at  the  dis-  result   of   12,  Avidya  (non    and    ciku 

oemment  of  multifarioua  things ;  this  frees  one  ignorance.    All  these  illusions  must  b 

from  the  conditions  of  sin ;  2,  suppression  of  hilated  before  we  can  sink  into  the  em 

that  discerning  judgment,  reduction  of  the  of  the  Nirv&na. 
many  things  to  one ;  with  pleasure  thereat ;  8,        BUDDING,  a  method  of  propi 

indifference  in  the  discernment  by  judgment ;  and  shrubs.    It  is  now  weU  underauwu « 

memory  and  consciousness  yet  active,  with  a  seeds  of  cultivated  fruita,  when  planted, 

dim  feeling  of  bodily  well-beinff ;  4,  complete  produce  trees  bearing  fruit  true  to  t 

indifference,  purification  from  aU  feeling  of  Joy  Toung  trees,  grown  from  seeds,  are  ca 

or   pain.    Nothing  can  resist   contemplation,  They  are  removed  from  nursery  bt       ^ 

and  the  Bodhisattvas  thereby  reach  the  28th  a  thrifty  state,  with  well-rinened  %uti 

heaven.     There  are  theories  concerning  108  regular  nursery  rows  in  i     d  an 

Sam&dhia      Over  tlie  28th  heaven  there  is  eany  spring,  and  in  sumi       wo      (ki 

yet  Nirodha  (ni,  before ;  rudJui^  to  oppose),  buds  from  fruit  trees.    1       e      «       >  ir 

or  the  obstacle,  before  the  Nirvana  can  be  Iv  remodelled  by  the  iuuci      n      ut  ac 

attained.    Whether  this   obstacle   necessarily  the  thrifty  young  shoots  wibu  buu^ 

ends  life,  ia  not  yet  ascertained.    The  fruit  desirable  varieties  of  fruit  than  their 

of  SamiMhi  is  Djdna^  science  or  omniscient  product.    A  tree  is  composite  in 

omnipotence  containing  the  Mohiha  or  final  ter.    Each  bud  may  be  made  a  m 

liberation.    III.  The  Abhtphahmma  {abhi^  over,  vidual ;  it  is  a  point  of  vitality,        wi 

upon,  and  DAarmnia)  constitutes  Budohistic  met-  delicate  rootleta  of  woody  fibr«y  o\     i 

aphysics,  and  ia  derived  indirectly  from  Sakya-  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  branch       w 

muni.    The  southern  Buddhists  say :  **Sutraa  borne,  at  the  first  awakening  oi  Mde  u 

are  for  men,  Yinaya  for  prie8ti^  Abhidharmma  tree  in  early   apring ;  just  aa  a  aeed 
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dt  inflaeDoe  of  warmth  and  moistore,  when  hnd,  hringing  it  out  helow,  so  as  to  oat  away 
lived  in  the  soil,  develops   the  little  germ  the  hud,  a  portion  of  hark,  and  a  part  of  the 
vUdi  tends  its  roots  to  feed  in  the  monld  hjr  wood.    Some  hudders  are  particular  to  remove 
vyeh  it  is  sorrounded.    When  a  hud  is  care-  this  hit  of  wood,  so  as  to  expose  the  root  of  the 
tdjraoioTed  from  a  tree,  it  hears  all  the  char-  hud  to  the  surface  of  the  wood  of  the  tree, 
irtwiticB  of  that  tree,  and  when  properly  set  while  oUiers  are  not  particular,  so  long  as  they 
iittfirifly  young  stock  will  unite  with  it^  and  secure  a  wide  surface  of  hark  around  the  hud  to 
indaoe  a  tree  similar  to  the  one  from  which  it  attach  to  the  wood  of  the  stock.    It  is  a  very 
VMnmoved.    The  results  produced  hy  hud-  nice  operation  to  remove  the  wood  successfully, 
ing  are  the  same   as  those  hrought  ahout  Kr.  P.  Barry  says,  in  his  ** Fruit  Garden:** 
typiftbg;  but  the  former  has  many  advan-  ^^  When  it  happens  that  the  knife  passes  exactly 
t2|H,» Allows:  1.  Stocks  may  he  budded  at  between  the  hark  and  wood,  the  bud  cannot 
m  tote  age  than  the^  can  be  successfully  fail  to  be  good ;  but  this  rarely  happens ;  more 
ftiAei  1  Stocks  may  be  budded  the  same  or  less  wood  is  attached,  and  the  removal  of  this 
Mini  Ikij  are  transplanted,  while  they  should  is  the  nice  point.    Where  the  buds  are  flat,  the 
Mt  be  grafted  nntil  the  ensninff  season.    8.  difficulty  is  less  than  when  they  have  large,  prom- 
fttf^ftsamore  rapid  operation  than  grafting;  inent  shoulders,  as  the  plum  and  pear  have  in 
tinr  workman  being  able  to  set  2  in  a  minute,  many  cases.    When  dl  the  wood  is  taken  out 
ai  ftvqpMntly  1,600^  to  2,000  are  set  in  a  day,  of  these,  a  cavity  remains  which  does  not  come 
ffknalad  is  allowed  to  tie  on  the  bass  mat-  in  contact  with  the  wood  on  which  the  bud  is 
iif  to  protect  the  bud.    The  woric  is  also  done  placed,  and  therefore,  although  the  bark  unites 
<tiMson  when  there  is  not  so  much  hurry  as  well,  the  bud  will  not  grow.    Sometimes  snch 
k  tbe  ipring,  when  grafting  is  performed.    4.  as  these  .are  separated  by  making  an  incision 
if  a  tree  be  budded  during  summer,  and  the  bud  through  the  bark,  lifting  the  edge  of  the  bark  at- 
iui,  the  operation  may  be  repeated  the  same  tached  to  the  bud  with  the  knife,  and  pushing  it 
MMD,  or  the  stock  grafted  the  ensuing  spring ;  off  with  the  fingers.    A  safer  way  still  is  to  cut 
fbveM^  if  it  be  grafted  first,  it  may  be  entirely  around  the  bud  and  draw  a  strong  silk  thread 
kiL  fi.  Very  choice  trees  may  be  rapidly  prop-  between  the  bft'k  and  the  wood,  thus  removing 
ipled  by  budding,  one  bud  being  sufficient  to  the  bud  in  perfection.''   Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas  says, 
nproduee  the  variety,  while  in  grafting  several  in  bis  *^  Fruit  Culturist : ''  '*  The  English  practice 
Vn  are  used  at  once. — ^For  budding,  a  sharp,  of  taking  out  the  small  portion  of  wood  cut  from 
ttb-bladed,  round-pointed  knife,  with  a  handle  the  shoot,  has  been  found,  in  the  climate  of  this 
Imusating  in  a  thin  wedge-like  piece  of  ivory  country,  not  only  useless,  but  really  detrimentaL 
m  bone,  which  is  nseful  in  raising  the  bark  of  Indeed  it  often  happens  that  buds  of  the  cherry 
tbi  itock,  goi>d  stocks,  good  buds,  and  bass  and  other  trees  of  rather  spongy  growth  and 
■ittiiig  for  tying,  are  r^uired.    The  process  of  slow  adhesion,  succeed  much  better  when  a 
Wding;  though   simple,  requires  a  dexterous  thick  portion  of  wood  is  taken  off  than  others 
kai   The  buds  are  taken  from  shoots  of  the  wise ;  the  wood  in  such  cases  assisting  in  the 
fment  jear^s  growth,  when  they  have  become  retention  of  moisture  until  cemented  to  the 
p«6eted;  this  may  be  known  by  the  formation  stock."     Having  prepared  the  bud,  insert  it 
«f  the  terminal  bud.    Should  the  shoots  be  back-  quickly  in  the  incision  on  the  stock,  and  com- 
mim  growth,  they  may  be  more  rapidly  per-  mencing  at  the  bottom  wrap  the  bud  and  stock 
fceted  bj  pinching  off  the  upper  end,  checking  with  strips  of  bass  matting,  merely  leaving  the 
ttdr  growth,  and  ripening  the  parts.    The  buds  vital  point  of  the  bud  exposed,  and  making  the 
t»  be  removed  are  developed  in  the  axils  of  the  whole  impervious  to  air  and  water.    The  bud 
kires,  or  tliat  point  where  the  leaf  joins  the  will  soon  swell,  when  the  tie  should  be  loosened, 
teL   The  buds  should  be  well  formed  before  and  finally  removed.    This  will  happen  in  from 
boBg  removed,  or  they  will  be  of  no  value.  10  to  20  days.    Should  any  length  of  time  elapse 
^ibia  of  proper  age,  the  young  shoot  from  which  from  the  removal  of  the  bud  to  its  insertion,  it 
fbi  bads  are  to  be  taken  is  cut  away  with  a  should  be  held  in  the  mouth  to  keep  it  moist — 
iaip  knife,  the  leaves  are  removed  from  it,  The  time  for  budding  is  usually  from  July  16  to 
^tte  tfanr  foot-stalks  are  left  attached  to  the  Sept.  15.    The  only  rule  that  can  be  given  is,  to 
biiiM  bandies.    The  removed  shoot  is  then  secure  the  perfect  development  of  the  bud, 
ciUia^idck  of  buds.**    They  may  be  wrap-  and  to  ascertain  that  the  bark  of  the  stock  sop- 
ped la  Imp  cloths  and  laid  in  a  cool  place  for  arates  freely  from  the  wood.    This  will  occur 
99fmiisj%^  if  necessary ;  or  they  may  be  pack-  earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  kind  of  tree, 
ed  IB  aoHtaiwdust  to  exclude  the  air,  and  thus  location,  and  season.    The  inserted  bud  will  ro- 
MBt  a  jo^  distance  with  perfect  safety.    When  main  in  the  stock  in  a  dormant  condition  until 
tbe  Mitor  is  ready,  he  selects  a  smooth  place  the  ensuing  spring,  when  the  top  of  the  stock  is 
M  uie  stock,  making  an  incision  across  it  removed  a  few  inches  above  the  bud ;  thus  the 
Anvil  the  Iwrk,  and  another  at  right  angles  latter  receives  the  whole  sap  of  the  stock,  ^nd 
toiad  bdow  it,  so  as  to  form  a  T ;  the  bark  is  when  a  shoot  is  produced  it  is  stayed  by  bemg 
QM  on  each  side   of  the  cut  by  the  ivory  tied  loosely  to  the  stock  left  above  the  insertion, 
^•idb  of  the  bndder's  knife,  and  the  stock  is  Later  in  the  growth  of  the  tree  the  stock  is  cut 
»4r.    Taking   the  stick  of  buds  in  his  left  down  to  the  but  of  the  new  shoot,  which  rapid- 
^iid,  the  opentor  inserts  his  knife  above  the  ly  heals  the  wound,  and  the  young  tree  beoomeo 
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a  true  repretentativo  of  the  Tarietj  from  which  ever,  that  can  only  he  adrantageooflly  oondiietei 

the  hud  was  originallj  derived.     Budding;  is  U|>ou  a  large  scale.    According  to  the  qnaiititj 

sometimes  performed  in  spring,  sometimes  in  of  oxygen  supplied,  the  color  of  the  light  may 

Jane,  hut  these  are  not  desirahle  periods. —  he  made  to  vary  from  the  most  perfect  wlute  w 

Anchor  huddiug  is  a  new  method,  which  has  the  red  hue. 

some  advantage  over  the  old  process.    Instead  BUDG£LL,  Eustaci,  an  English  writtr  idI 

of  making  a  cross  incision  so  as  to  form  a  T,  friend  of  Addison,  horn  in  1C85,  at  Sl  Thoaa^ 

cuts  are  made  from  the  upper  end  of  the  verti-  near  Exeter,  died  in  1736.     lie  a&sii^tad  f^twh 

cal  incision  at  a  slight  angle,  so  that  the  whole  in  the  composition  of  the  ^  Tatlcr,"  and  A^ 

is  shaped  like  an  anchor  f .    The  hark  may  be  dison    in  the  *^  &i>ectator,^*  where   Lis   eon* 

more  readily  raised  from  the  stock  tlian  in  the  tributions  are  distinguished  by  the  n^nataiv 

old  method.    Mr.  0.  G.  Paige,  of  Washington,  X.    In  1717,  Addison  obtained  for  lum  tht 

D.  0.,  recommends  this  metliod  ps  the  best  place  of  comptroller  general  of  the  reyeniia  te 

BUDfi  (HUD.EUS),  Guillaumk,  one  of  the  Ireland.    He  lampooned  the  Iriiih  viceroy,  ul 

most  learned  Frenchmen  of  the  IGth  century,  was  removed  from  office,  and  in  1720  be  bet  all 

bom  at  Paris  in  1467,  died  Aug.  24,  1540.    Ue  that  remained  of  his  fortune  in  the  South  tm 

revived  in  Franco  the  study  of  the  Greek  Ian-  acheme.    Soon  after  this  a  legacy  of  £2,000 

gnage,  which  he  had  learned  nndcr  Johannes  was  left  him  in  tlie  will  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Tm- 

Lascaris;   was  appointed  by  Francis  I.  royal  dal ;  but  Budgell  was  accused  of  having  inttfpo* 

librarian  and  master  of  requests ;   and  it  was  lated  this  passage  into  tlieT  will,  and  toe  legacy 

chiefly  by  his  counsels  that  the  college  of  France  was  annulled.    Ue  finally  ^nded  hia  lift  fay 

was  founded.  leaping  from  a  boat  into  the  Thames. 

BUDE  LIGHT,  the  name  given  to  the  method  BUDGET  (Fr.  hougette^  a  bag),  an  offieU 

of  increasing  the  light  of  coal  gas,  or  of  argand  statement  respecting  the  annual  incoma  and 

bamers  of  lamps,  by  introducing  oxygen  gas  exjienditure  of  a  nation.    In  the  parliameotaiy 

into  the  interior  of  the  hollow  flame.    The  pro-  parlance  of  England  the  term  refers  to  tna 

cess  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Goldsworthy  Gurney,  financial  statement  of  the  chancellor  of  tha 

of  Oomwall,  England,  and  caHed  Bude  light  exchequer.      As  a  matter  of  mere  amooati 

from  the  name  of  hb  residence.    The  materials  the  greatest  budget  ever  proposed  was  that  pio* 

consumed  to  produce  light  burn  to  waste  in  Uie  viding  for  the  British  expenditure  during  tha 

ordinary  hollow  flame ;  only  the  outer  portion  late  Russian  war,  at  the  rate  of  $425,000,000 

of  tills  is  exposed  to  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos-  per  annum. 

phere,  and  the  gases  in  tlie  interior  are  carried  BUDGETT^  Samubi.,  an  Englij*h  merchant,  M 

off  only  partially  consumed.     By  directing  a  eminent  for  piety  as  for  business  talent,  bom  il 

current  of  oxygen  gas  npword  through  the  in-  Wrinirton,  July  27,  1794,  died  in  Bristol,  Apri 

ternal  cavity  of  tlie  flame,  all  the  gases  meet  29, 1851.    Thosonof  atrader,  he  received  littls 

the  full  supply  of  this  element,  and  thorough  education  at  school,  but  begun  early  to  recdf* 

combinations  take  place,  with  greatly  increased  in  his  father*s  store  lesstons  for  his  future  mo* 

vividness  of  liglit    This  principle  has  been  in-  tice.    At  7  years  of  age  he  removed  witn  his 

trodoced  into  the  English  house  of  commons,  parents  to  Kingswood,  and   2   years  after  to 

with  tlie  most  satisfactory  results  as  regards  Colcford,  where  he  began  to  ditiplay  hia  jaa» 

economy  and  eflScicncy  of  the  light  produced,  cantilo  ])redilectioni«,  and,  with  a  habit  of  mind 

and  its  agreeable  etlects.    The  gas  furnished  to  which  always  remained  to  him  of  dediiciii| 

the  city  of  London  is  of  such  inferior  quality,  general  principles  from  i>articular  facts,  infema 

that  it  is  found  well  to  purify  it  and  improve  from    an    incident    that    self-interest   u   tha 

its  illuminating  proi>erty  by  passing  it  thniugh  mainspring  of  human  actions,  and  determtned 

naphtha.    Oxygen  is  produced  by  heating  block  in  all  his  future  dealings  to  be  able  to  preseot 

oxide  of  manganese  in  retorts  net  in  a  furnace  in  a  case  which  sh<mld  convince  men  that  their 

a  vault  of  the  building ;  this  gas  is  conveyed  interest  lay  in  purchasing  from  him.     He  be^n 

throogh  pipes  to  a  gasometer,  from  which  ex-  his  ap]>renticeship  in  a  commercial  house  So 

tend  other  pipes,  with  a  branch  leading  into  the  1809,  and  ut  the  age  of  22  years  went  intopart> 

centre  of  each  burner.    The  house  of  commons  nersliip  with  his  elder  brother  at  Kingswood 

was  formerly  illuminated  with  240  wax  candles,  Hill.    The  energy  of  the  new  merchant*,  and 

placed  in  ditferont  parts  of  the  apartment — an  the  fact  that  their  business  was  conducted  on 

exceedingly  ill  contrived  and  expensive  arrange-  the  system  of  ca^h  payments,  gavo  them  rapid 

ment.    By  the  adoption  of  the  Bude  light  the  and  f^ure  success,  and  they  soon  had  sevml 

expense  is  reduced  f,  while  the  light  is  far  establishments  in  Bristol,  dependent  upon  the 

more  brilliant  and  agreeable  to  the  eye,  more  central  one  at  Kingswood  Hill,  and  were  among 

nearly  resembling  daylight  than  any  other  artifi-  tlie  most  extensive  general  merchants  in  tha 

oial  light     Even  with  the  extra  expense  of  the  western  part  of  England.    In  1885  the  alder 

naphtha  process,  which  is  probably  only  neces-  brother  retire<l  from  the  firm,  and  the  hnsine* 

sary  in  tlie  use  of  the  London  cas  the  applica-  was  prosperously  continued  by  Samuel  Bndgett 

tion  of  the  oxygen  is  not  attended  with  any  in-  till  his  death,    llo  was  an  earnest  member  of 

creased  expense,  when  the  additional  amount  of  the  Wesleyan  church,  and  was  distinguished  for 

light  obtained  without  extra  consumption  of  his  unvarying  reli^Mous  character,  and  for  hif 

gas  is  correctly  calculated.    Itis  aproceiw,how-  admirable  and  Christian  management  of  tha 
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mea  in  His  employ.    Though  as  a  branches,  and  the  mechanical  arts  accessory  to 

iHtter  he   required   seal  and    indostry,  and  it.    He  wrote  also  the  '*  Farmers*  Instructor,** 

Unq^  an  idle  hand  was  sore  of  immediate  dis-  and  the  ^^  Farmers*  Companion.**   In  addition 

■laioD,  yet  he  was  familiar  in  intercourse  with  to  these  pubjications,  he  d^vered  an  immense 

til  tten,  interested    himself  in    their  moral  number  of  addresses   upon  one   or   another 

i«Uira,diBUibnted  regular  rewards  for  punctual  branch  of  his  favorite   subject  in  almost  all 

<taidiiw»,   inyited   them   all   to   supper   at  partsof  the  United  States. 

iffoiiKed times,  and'gave  them  an  annual  busi-  BUEN  AYR£  (Bonaire),  a  small,  irregularly 

Ma  ftte  with  dinner,  tea,  and  athletic  and  shaped  island  in  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  used 

wMtal  games.    The  habit  of  assembling  nil  as  a  penal  depot;  pop.  about 2,000,  f- daves.  It 

kadi  for  daily  prayer  existed  in  his  establish-  lies  N.  £.  of  OuraQoa,  about  80  miles  distant.  It 

WMtteDthe  beginning.  is  a  highland,  sloping  to  the  S.  W.,  on  which 

BCD^^fiUS^  or  BuDNT  Simon,  a  Polish  di-  side  there  is  a  very  good  roadstead.    The  prin- 

lins,  £sl  in  1584,  the  founder  of  an  early  cipal  trade  of  the  island  is  in  salt,  of  which 

ProtMint  sect,   which   denied  the   divinity  about  65,000  to  70,000  bbls.  are  annually  ex- 

flf  Gha^  and  which  disseminated  its  theo-  ported.    Cochineal  is  also  exported. 

na  ii  litfinania,  Bussia,  Poland,  and  various  BUEN  BETIRO,  formerly  one  of  the  2  great 

dkr  Sdrthem  countries.    His  followers  were  palaces  of  Madrid,  built  on  an  elevated  ground 

oMifterhimtlie  Budnssans.  but  subsequent-  at  the  extremity  of  the  city.    Hie  first  strno- 

tk  mi  ihej  coincided  witn  the  Socinions.  ture  was   erected   by  PhiUp  IV.  under  the 

iIV&iitranBlatioaof  the  Bible  was  publish-  guidance  of  his  minister  Olivarez,  but  large 

dkl57B.  additions  were  subsequently  made,  with  more 

BUDOS-HEGT,  a  mountsin  in  the  K  part  regard  to  splendor  than  congruity.  During  the 
tf  IlRn^lvania,  belonging  to  the  Carpathian  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  FVench,  in  1808,  the 
ana  It  rises  in  the  form  of  a  steep,  isolated  Buen  Betiro  was  selected  by  them  as  a  com- 
as to  the  hei^t  of  7,840  feet  On  all  sides  manding  position  from  which  to  terrorize  Mad- 
tf  ill  btee  lie  Talleys,  and  for  some  distance  up  rid,  and  the  result  was  its  ruin, 
liidsd  with  dense  forests.  It  has  numerous  BUENA  VISTA,  a  hamlet  in  Mexico,  7 
Miwoi,  which  exhale  sulphureous  vapors.  miles  S.  fix)m  Saltillo,  in  the  state  of  Cohahuila, 
BUDUN,  8  duties  of  Ceylon,  who  are  be-  £unons  for  the  battle  fought  near  it,  Feb.  22  and 
liifsd  to  have  begun  as  insects,  and  to  have  ar-  28, 1847,  between  the  American  army  under 
lind  tt  divinity  ^o^ugh  many  transmigrations.  Gen.  Taylor,  and  the  Mexican  forces  under 
BUDWEIS,  or  Budwttz,  a  fortified  town  of  Santa  Aima.  Gen.  Taylor  had  defeated  the 
Bohana,  ontheMoldan ;  pop.  8,780.  It  contains  Mexicans  at  Palo  Alto  and  at  Besaca  de  la  Pal- 
icstlttdral,  a  handsome  oonncU-house,  several  ma,  had  forced  the  surrender  of  Matamoras, 
JMrttitioni  of  leaminff,  fiourishing  manufao-  andstormed  the  defences  of  Monterey.  He  had 
tarisof  woollens,  mn£na,  damasks,  &c  The  occupied  Saltillo,  but  was  now  acting  on  the  de- 
aflwiy  whidi  connects  the  town  with  Linz  fensive,  and  on  Feb.  20  was  encamped  at  Agua 
m  the  fiist  one  built  in  Germany.  Nueva,  18  miles  S.  from  Saltillo,  when  helearn- 

BGEL,  Jksss,  an  American   agriculturist,  ed  that  Santa  Anna,  at  the  head  of  20,000  men, 

km  It  Coventry,  Conn.,  Jan.  4,  1778,  died  was  in  front  of  him,  20  miles  distant    By  2 

Od.  C,  1839.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer,  routes  it  was  possible  for  the  Mexican  general 

ad  crtsbhfthed  the  *^  Albany  Argus,*'  a  journal  to, gun  the  rear  of  the  Americans,  and  intercept 

vfaidli  hss  had  a  powerful  infiueoce  upon  the  their  supplies  and  communications.    Gen.  Tay- 

poGtiGi  of  New  York.    Mr.  Buel  clewed  his  lor,  therefore,  on  the  21st  reluctantly  fell  back  to 

fiOBSMtioii  with  it,  however,  in  1820.  and  re-  the  strong  position  of  Buena  Vista,  a  section  of 

tng  to  a  hna  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany,  the  vidley  which  extends  from  Saltillo  to  Encan- 

Btfas  verge  of  that  elevated  and  sandy  tada,  and  which  rang^  from  2^  to  4  miles  in 

which  stretches  nearly  20  miles  to  Sche-  width.  Bugged  mountains  more  than  1,000  ft  in 

Mettdj,  devoLed  himself  to  agriculture.    The  height,  and  inaccessible  to  any  but  light  troops. 

hiitrUeh  he  had  chosen  for  his  residence,  as  enclose  it  on  either  side.    The  valley  is  crossed 

fA  Mtbe  trsct  of  a  similar  character  surround-  by  a  series  of  deep  ravines  cut  by  torrents  flowing 

■Sit|M  been  found  almost  worthless  under  from  the  mountains  in  the  rainy  season,  and  is 

^ifitaaof  cultivation  hitherto  pursued;  but  traversed  lengthwise  by  a  road  which  winds 

hj  MfioDf  substances  impropriate  to  the  soil,  along  tiie  line  of  drainage  and  over  the  projecting 

nd  bjr  idtftt  and  more  perfect  tillage,  he  not  points  of  the  ridges,     it  becomes  a  defile  li  mile 

<ai^  midt  it  one  of  the  best  farms  of  the  state,  S.  from  Buena  Y  ista  at  Angostura,  immediately 

tegsiesnezampleofgreatvalue  to  others.  He  S.  £.  of  which  is  a  broad  plateau  set  amid  a 

vnirsgoflDtly  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  system  of  narrow  and  difficult  gullies.    On  and 

MiitoBe  time  had  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  around  this  plateau  was  fought  the  battle  of 

^ov^ooozt,  from  which  he  derived  the  title  Buena  Vista.     The  American  force  was  less 

of  Jio^B^  by  which  he  was  genendly  knovm.  than  6,000  men,  while  the  Mexican  army  was 

^Ittihe  conunenoed  the  publication  of  the  probably  4  times  that  number;  but  the  features 

'^ilbmy  Cultivator,''  which  he  edited  for  6  ofthe  ground  were  such  as  nearly  to  paralyze  the 

JWi,  difiosing  in  that  time  a  vast  mass  of  im-  artillery  and  cavalry  of  the  latter,  and  to  pre- 

ptftnt  ioibrmatioii  npon  agriculture  in  sll  its  vent  its  infantry  from  deriving  all  the  advan- 
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tage  of  its  nnmerieal  Miperioritf  .    Ckn.  Taylor  rific  nipiditj  and  efllMl,  thai  Um  irlioli 

returned  a  short  answer  to  a  sammons  to  sar-  immediatelj  thrown  into  oonfbiloii  aim 

render,  his  line  of  battle  having  been  already  ront    Pacheoo  attempted  in  Tain  to 

formed.    A  strong  battery  was  pq^ted  on  the  small  American  foroe  oompleiely  fir 

road  at  Angostura,  supported  by  8  regiments  on  tean,  being  snooeasftiDy  redatad  by  • 

the,  crests  of  the  nearest  ridges.   One  regiment,  Tolnnteer  infantry,  a  aqoadran  of  drago 

with  2  guns,  was  thrown  westward  across  the  6  pieces  of  the  regnltf  artillery.   The  ei 

streamlet,  to  prevent  any  flanking  movement  of  this  point  formed  no  small  part  of  tht 

the  enemy  in  that  quarter.  Two  regiments  of  skir-  Obliged  to  desist  fh>m  their  Attempt  ' 

mishers  occupied  the  extreme  left,  near  the  base  down  the  platean,  the  Mexicans  under  tlM 

of  the  eastern  mountains.   One  regiment  with  8  tion  of  a  powerftQ  battery  began  to  sweei 

guns  was  advanced  upon  the  plateau ;  and  in  the  tlie  base  of  the  mountain  to  the  J 

rear  of  the  plateau  the  remaining  force,  consLst-  In  this  posture  of  the  battle  G      xm 

ing  of  2  regiments,  2  squadrons  of  dragoons,  and  rived  on  the  field  from  Saltillo,  tuo  clu 

4  guns,  was  kept  in  reserve.    The  biOtle  began  mand  having  been  held  in  hia  absence 

by  a  shell  from  a  Mexican  howitzer,  and  a  WooL   On  Uie  left,  4  American  rccii 

rapid  attack  by  the  light  troops  of  Ampudia  in  full  retreat,  and  the  whole 

upon  therAmerican  skirmishers  on  the  left,  with  that  quarter  was  advancing,    o*      ah; 

a  view  of  gaining  the  eastern  heights.    This  mediately  took  up  hia  position  ou  ihe 

was  the  only  engagement  during Uie afternoon;  and  advanced  2  regiments  of  infimtr 

and  at  night  Ampudia  hod  succeed  in  posting  supported  by  artiUery  and  dragoons,  di 

himself  upon  the  summit  of  the  ridse,  while  face  of  the  Mexicans.    Without  ; 

the  American  regiments  were  withdrawn  to  overwhelming  oddaaffainst  them,  w^ou 

the   plain.     Meantime   Gen.  Minon,  wi^   a  of  gallant  riflemen  aavanoed,  fi<W^ 

strong  brigade  of  cavalry,  having  passed  to  effect  into  the  Mexican  masses.    Thej 

the   rear.  Gen.   Taylor   regarded  Siedtillo   as  with  a  shout  the  last  ravine  i        \ 

endangered,  and  repaired  to  that  place  dur-  tween  them  and  the  enemy,  rei^^p 

ing  the  night  to  complete  his  arrangements  instant  close  in  front  of  the  hostilo  u. 

for  its  defence.    The  orders  of  Mifion,   how*  poured  in  their  shot  with  additional 

ever,  were  only  to  fall  upon  the  Americans  till  the  enemy  rolled  back  in  confi 

in  their  retreat,  which  Santa  Anna  was  confi-  the  supporting  forces.    Meantime  1 

dent  of  forcing  the  next  day.    At  dawn  of  day  cavalry,  persisting  in  its  attempt  w  | 

the  battle  recommenced,  by  an  attempt  of  Am-  Ajnerican  rear,  had  skirted  the  mounts 

pudia  to  push  the  advantage  which  he  had  al-  to  the  vicinity  of  Buena  Vista.   It  was 

ready  gained.    Both  the  American  and  Mexi-  by  the  American  dragoona,  but  the  latt 

can  detachments  on  the  left  bad  been  re^nforo-  called  away  to   operate  on   the  ola 

ed ;  and  atler  a  brief  interchange  of  musketry  hastily  returned  and  attacked  2  n 

the  Mexican  skirmishers  moved  across  the  side  American  regiments,  and  in  the  funu 

of  the  mountain  to  gain  the  American  left  and  which  succeeded,  Col.  Yell  was  kill< 

rear,  but  were  considerably  harassed  by  a  few  enemy  escaped  in  season  to  avoid  the  uj 

shells  thrown  from  a  great  distance  from  an  which  had  a  second  time  appeared, 

advanced  American  position  on  the  plateau,  same  time  a  new  attack  made  upon  the 

Santa  Anna  soon  after  organized  a  general  at-  can  front  by  a  f^'eah  brigade  of  Mexican 

tack  in  8  powerful  columns,  intending  for  the  was  repulsed.   Gen.  Taylor  now  orderec 

forces  of  Ampudia  to  sweep  down  from  the  bined  attack  upon  the  enemy^s  right  fli 

mountain  at  tlie  some  time.    Pacheco,  at  the  the  eastern  side   of   the    valley,  whi 

head  of  one  column,  ascended   the    plateau  immediately  carried  into  effect.    The 

against  2  regiments  of  volunteers,  who,  galled  ade  and  musketry  were  directed  with  i 

at  the  same  time  by  a  flank  fire  from  a  heavy  skill  and  vigor  that  the  routed  masse 

battery,  after  a  stout  resistance  broke  and  fled,  enemy  were  driven  back  upon  the  m 

The  whole  fire  of  Pacheco^s  column  and  theMexi-  The  route  to  the  Mexican  rear  was  in  d 

oan  battery  was  then  concentrated  upon  an  being  intercepted,  and  the  destmction 

American  battery  of8guns,which  had  to  be  with-  whole  Mexican  body  in  this  quarter,  i 

drawn  with  the  loss  of  I  gun  after  every  man  than  5,000  men,  seemed  im|Mending, 

andhorseatthatpiecehadbeenkilledordisabled,  white  flag  was  borne  from  Gen.  Tayl 

and  when  the  other  pieces  were  in  not  much  bet-  aition,  ai^  orders  were  given  to  stof 

ter  condition.   Pacheco's  masses  now  effected  a  Three  Mexican  officers  having  approac 

Junction  with  Lombardini^s  corps,  which  had  ad-  American  lines  for  the  apparent  pni 

vanced  at  the  base  of  the  eastern  mountains,  and  conference,  Gen.    Taylor   sent   an  A 

with  Ampudia'slightdivision,  which  had  pressed  officer    to    communicate    with    Santa 

down  from  the  slope,  and  their  combined  strength  Yet  the  only  result  of  this  manopuv 

completely  turned  the  American  pontion,  and  put  that  it  enabled  the  endangered  Mexican 

tlie  whole  American  force  on  the  left  to  flight  left  to  make  good  their  escape  to  the  i 

Meantime  Mora  y  Villamil  had  led  the  third  the  pli^an.    The  conference  proved  d 

oolumn  of  attack  against  Angostura,  but  the  and  the  Mexican  forces  now  pre       d  i 

American  battery  opened  upon  it  wiUi  foch  ter-  a  final  strug^  for  the  victory  iu  • 
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I  of  ftttaeky  led  hj  Gen.  Perez.    Tbe  whole  lowed  the  traces  of  a  preTions  adventnrer, 

_  aeuL  stieogth,  ftili  12,000  men,  advanced  Manoel  Oorrea,  in  search  of  the  gold  mines  of 

ip  the  crest  of  the  platean  in  a  hlaze  of  mus-  Ooyaz.    He  died  before  he  coald  consummate 

ketiy.    They  came  on,  nnohecked  by  the  fear-  his  conqnest,  although  he  had  satisfied  himself 

M  discbarges  of  artillerj  which  swept  throogh  as  to  the  existence  of  l^e  new  Eldorado,  and 

IkflB,  driTing  the  Tolonteer  regiments  in  con-  even  awed  some  of  the  savage  inhabitants  into 

WoQ  and  disorganization ;  and  under  their  subnussion  by  threatening  to  bum  dieir  lakes 

item  of  shot,  Clav,  McEee,  Hardin,  and  other  and  rivers,  convincing  them  of  his  abUitj  to 

AMriesn  officers  Mi  mortally  wounded.    The  do  so  by  exhibiting  brandy  in  a  state  of  ignition 

mSkrjfiXihmok  as  their  pieces  recoiled,  keep-  on  a  tin  dish. — ^After  his  death  his  ambitious 

■ftp  their  fire  upon  the  advancing  Mexicans,  designs  were  carried  out  by  his  son  Babtolo- 

aiiibifing  to  holA  them  in  check  until  succor  mbo,  who  equipped  a  regular  exploring  expe- 

AodAmrive  fit>m  the  left  and  rear.    In  this  dition,  under  tiie  auspices  of  Governor  Menezes. 

tffikfeaBd  unequal  contest  some  of  the  Amer-  This  failed,  but  in  1726  he  undertook  a  second 

ioa  ftees  had  been  already  captured,  when  expedition  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  handeiraa 

ISbt^mij  wrrirnl  of  the  other  batteries  saved  or  fillibusters.    He  now  identified  the  places 

tht  lif.   It  was  by  the  united  action  of  all  which  his  father  had  visited,  seized  some  of 

tttiaericaa  artillery  in  the  field  that  the  the  treasures  of  Goyaz,  and  returned  to  St. 

Inen  advance  was  at  length  stayed  after  Paul  with  $15,000  in  gold  dust.    This  induced 

if  Jiottest  part  of  the  batUe.     Tet  the  Amer-  the  government  to  appoint  him  lieutenant-gen- 

imiiade  no  advance  in  turn,  and  when  night  eral   and   regent  of  the  new  province.    He 

ABtkflj  held  <Mily  a  comer  of  the  plateau,  almost  finally  died  in  the  greatest  poverty. 

if  whole  of  which  they  had  possessed  in  the  BUENOS   AYRES,  a   republio   of    South 

■oning.    They  lay  on  their  arms  all  night.  America,  formerly  a  constituent  of  the  Ar- 

MJing  every  preparation  to  receive  a  renewed  gentine  confederation  or  republic  of  La  Plata, 

ttaek,  but  intiie  morning  Santa  Anna  had  but  now  maintaining  an  independent,  though 

mrested  to  Agna  Nueva.  The  loss  of  the  Mex-  somewhat  anomalous  position.    The  state  lies 

ism^  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  about  2,000;  between  lat.  88'*  and  4V  S.,  and  long.  66** 

that  of  tbe  Americans,  746.    The  American  and  7V  W. ;  is  bounded  N.  by  the  states  of 

mj  engaged  at  Buena  Vista  consisted  in  large  Mendoza,  San  Luis,  Cordova,  and  Santa  F^  and 

Cof  vdonteers,  most  of  whom  had  no  mU-  the  river  Parana;  E.  by  the  river  La  Plata  and 

experience ;   and  on  account  of  the  une-  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  S.  by  liie  ocean  and  Pata- 

fisKdanng  and  composure  displayed  by  them  gonia;  W.  by  the  Andes,  which  separate  it 

H^ffisreat  times  the  battle  would  have  been  from  Chili.    The  state  is  of  irregular  form,  but 

kit  again  and  agun  but  for  the  heroic  conduct  has  an  average  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  of  460 

tf  fts  regular  artillery.  miles,  and  an  average  length  from  E.  to  W.  dT 

BUENA  VISTA,  a  south-west  county  of  about  750.    The  eastern  portion,  lying  on  tbe 

CbSfimia,  separated  frt>m  Tulare  co.,  April  80,  ocean  and  the  Plata,  is  fertile  and  well  wa- 

m    The  Coast   range  forms   its  westem  tered;   the  Salado,   an  affluent   of  the  Plata 

Wodary  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  traverses  its  and  its  branches,  irrigate  its  surface.    Fur- 

laiini  part,  tbe  two  ranges  meeting  at  the  ther   west   and   south-west  it   stretches  off 

mtthm  extremity  of  the  county.    A  vast  ex-  toward  the  Andes  in  those  vast  plains,  known 

tart  of  surface  between  these  ridges  is  over-  to  the  inhabitants  as  pampas,  on  which  for 

pmrn  with  rushes,  and  is  frequently  inundated,  hundreds  of  miles  no  hill,  rock,  or  tree  varies 

Oathenorthemborder  lies  Tulare  lake,  and  in  the  dreary  uniformity  of  the  surface.    Here, 

thi  nuth-wertem  part  are  £em  and  Buena  in  the  absence  of  water-courses,  the   soil  is 

Ylrta  lakes,  the  country  around  which  is  said  sandy,  and  often  barren,  and  covered  with  a 

to  be  of  great  fertility.     Kern  river  is  the  saltish  efflorescence.     Occasionally  salt  lakes 

|riaml  itream.  make  their  appearance,  and  their  exhalations, 

BOkfAVENTURA,  orSANBuENAVENTUBA,  with  the  glitter  of  the  salt-bestrewn  plains, 

iMport  town  of  Califomia,  situated  near  the  contribute  to  produce  the  mirage  which,  as  iu 

Waiary  between  Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Ange-  eastern  dimes,  deludes  the  wayworn  traveller 

kieoiBtiea,  on  Santa  Barbara  channeL    It  was  with  visions  of  fair  fields  and  flowing  streams, 

teliiiboat  1782,  was  formerly  a  missionary  From  these  sandy  pliuns  a  burning  wind,  much 

<tite,  hv  a  toler^ly  good  harbor,  and  is  sur-  like  the  sirocco  of  the  East,  sweeps  over  the 

ffntki  Vf  a  rich,  beautiful  country,  remark-  eastern  part  of  the  province,  scorching  vegeta- 

^J'll'^  in  many  varieties  of  frait.  tion,  and  parching  the  skin  like  the  breath  of  a 

BuENi VENTURA,  a  town  in  the  depart-  furnace,   in  theasouth-east  part  of  the  state,  and 

iwtt  df  Ciaca,  New  Granada.    It  is  situated  on  its  westem  boundary,  there  are  mountains 

^  tbe  mall  island  of  Kascakral  near  the  of  considerable  height,  the   latter  forming  a 

iMatb  of  the  river  Dagus*  at  the  head  of  the  part  of  the  Andes.    The  principal  rivers  are  the 

%  of  Choco.      The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Salado  in  the  east,  the  Negro  and  the  CoU 

^^  or  mnlattoes.  orado  in  the  south-west,  and  the  Desaguadero 

BUEKO   DA    8YLYA,   Babtoloicbu,  sur-  in  the  west,  which  discharges  into  a  salt  lake 

Md  Ambasqttkra,  or  Great  Devil,  a  Brazil-  called  Urre  Lauquen,  in  the  interior.    Beside 

adreatnrer  of  the  l7th  century,  who  fol-  this  lake  there  are  many  salines  scattered  over 
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the  state,  which,  in  the  ninj  season,  become  750,000 ;  in  paper  moner.  w 

lakes,  but  daring  the  summer  form  extensive  salt  250,000;  total,  $14,9S5^       .    c     uu 

marshes.    The  dimato  in  the  northern  part  is  6,870  men.    Naval  force,  <  M|& 

mild  and  pleasant,  the  temperatore  varying  from  and  4  inferior  boats.    Pop.  ui  n     not  AjUm 

iO^^toOO'^F.inthejear.  Tropical  fraite flourish  1856:  Northern  district,  58,844 ;  western  lu. 

to  some  extent  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Bue-  trict,  66,184 ;  soathem  districL  83,877 ; 

nos  Ay  res.    In  the  sonth  it  is  colder,  and  ice  and  pop.  202,855 ;  pop.  of  the  dtj  <»  BaMos  Ay 

snow  occasionally  appear ;  but  the  conntry  gen-  101,000 ;  total  in  1856,  808,855,  of  whon  aw 

erolly  is  very  healthy,  and  the  air  pure  and  dry.  far  from  40,000  are  Enropeaos,  and  m  lam  pro 

The  S.  W.  Avind  is  usually  accompanied  with  portion  of  the  others  Indians  and  mi^d  raeci 

thunder,  and  during  its  prevalence  frequent  hur-  The  population,  in  round  numbers,  is  fslimater 

ricanes  occur.    The  vast  pampas  furnish  abun-  by  some  autliorities  at  400,000.    Oor  cstlmata 

dant  and  luxurious  herbage  for  immense  herds  however,  which  is  based  upon  the  oensos  o 

of  wild  horses  and  cattle,  the  skiujs  hides,  Oct.  1855,  is  probably  the  most  correct. 
horns,  hair,  tallow,  and  beef  of  which  form        BUENOS   AYRES    (Ciudad    ds    Nmmftn 

the  chief  articles  of  foreign  export  of  the  state.  SeliOTa^   Civdad  de  la  Trinidad)^  capital  o 

Salt  is  produced  at  some  of  the  salines,  and  the  tlie  above^escribed  state,  situated  on  the  8 

city  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  for  many  years  sup-  W.  shore  of  the  estuary  called  the  Rio  dt 

plied  from  the  lake  of  Urre  Lauquen,  distant  Plata,  about  150  miles  trom  its  moatJb.    ' 

450  miles.    Since  the  restrictions  have   been  estuary  is  here  about  86  mUes  wide.    ] 

removcil  from  commerce,  it  has  been  found  85'  S.,  long.  58**  22'  W.    The  plan  oftho 

cheaper  to  import  it.    The  country  produces  regular,  and  the  streets  are  laid  out  in  aaoMra 

saltpetre,  clay,  iron,  cotton,  rice,  grain,  sugar,  about  500  feet,  and  paved  with  granite 

tobacco,  flax,  hemp,  wool,  Ipecacuanha,  fruit,  from  the  island  of  Martin  Garcia,opp      » 

wine.    Among  the  wild  animals  are  jaguars,  The  houses  of  the  native  inhabitauw       >  I 

martens,  foxes,  tapirs,  &c,    Uamas,  horses,  cat-  of  brick,  and  are  usually  of  only  a  riii^io  smjt^ 

tie,  sheep  (vieufla)^  are  domesticated.    Serpents  in  height,  but  enclose  a  court  ijter  the  S         I 

(including  many  poisonous   species)  abound,  fiishion.    Little  or  no  wood  is  used  in  the  i 

The  most  remarkable  birds,  are  the  C^mu,  the  struction  of  these  houses.    The  dw* 

black-necked  swan,  &c.    In  1856  the  number  the  foreign  residents  are  usually  three  •«»••«• 

of  cattle  was  4,502,090,   of  horses  2,196,GG3,  height^  and  resemble  similar  resldenoes  in  Lu 

and    of    sheep     7,966,725.  —  Buenos    Ayres  country.    The  principal  public  sqi     BithePL 

shook  off   tlie   Spanish    yoke    in    1810,    and  del  25  do  Mayo,  has  a  monumeub 

in  connection  with  tlie  adjacent  states  formed  honor  of  South  American  indepenovuco  ^  n 

a  confederation,  known  as  the  republic  of  La  adorned  with  fountains,  and  surrounded  by  flu 

Plata,  or  the  Argentine  republic.    But  the  am-  public  buildings,  among  which  are  thecathadnl 

bition  of  the  state  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  secure  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  in  SouUi  Amarici 

to  itself  the  lion^s  share  of  the  advantages  of  a  tlio  bishop^s  palace,  the  hall  of  iustioe,  the  polio 

confMcration,  led  to  repeated  changes*,  and  the  office,  &c,    lieside  the  cathedral  there  are  U 

states  were  sometimes  isolated  and  independent  other  Catholic  churches,  and  8  Protestant,  ^* 

republics,  or  rather  anarchies ;  at  other  times  an  Episcopal,  a  Presbyterian,  and  a  Methi 

confederates  like  the  United  States;  at  otliers  intended  for  foreigners.  There  are  8  m< 

still,  merely  in   a  state   of   alliance.     During  and  2  nuimeries.    There  are  2  colleges,  » iciu 

the   administration  of   Rosas  (1885-*52)  they  college  attached  to  the  church  of  our  Ladv  v 

were  virtually  allied,  tliough  not  without  occa-  Mercy,  and  a  college  for  young  men,  attached  t 

sional  rebellions,  and  his  efforts  were  directed  to  the  church  of  St.  Francis,  and  which  might,  wit] 

tlie  aggrandizement  of  tlie  state  and  city  of  Hue-  propriety,  be  called  a  university,  ainoe  it  in 

nos  Ayres,  at  the  expense  of  the  other  states  and  eludes  also  a  de)>artment  of  natural  history 

countries  of  the  confederation.    The  final  sepa-  with  a  very  fine  museum,  an  obeervatory,  t 

ration  from  the  Argentine  confederation  took  normal  school,  a  matiiematical  school,  and  i 

place  in  1858.     A  new  constitution  was  framed  school  of  painting  and  drawing;    its  libran 

in  Sept  1 854,  lil)eral  in  its  general  tendencies,  es-  contains  over  30,000  volumes.  There  are  seve 

tablishing  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  tlie  inde-  literary  and    scientific   societies  in  the  ek%.j 

pendenceoftheiudiciary.  (See  Abobntine  Con-  among  which  maybe  named  a  philosophical,  i 

FBDBBATioN.)     The  predominant  religion  is  Ro-  mathematical,  and  a  medical  society ;  an  aaio 

man  Oatholic,  but  alt  creeds  are  tolerated.    The  ciation  of  jurisprudence,   and  an  agricnlto 

national  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  rec-  society;   tliat  of  the  friends   of   the    natur« 

ognized  by  several  countries  in  1855,  most  of  sciences  is  the  most  important    There  are  sev* 

which,  however,  have   since  withdrawn  this  eral  journals  published  at  Buenos  Ayres  whicl 

recognition,  and  now  maintain  diplomatic  rela-  are  conducted  with  ability,  but  with  a  atroni 

tions  only  with  the  Argentine  confederation,  partisan  bias.    One  of  them.  La  Prensa,  givei 

Dr.  Valentin  Alsina  has  been  governor  of  Bue-  occasionally  interesting  accounts  of  the  ne« 

nos  Ayres  since  1857.    Receipts  in  1855,  $8,000,-  settlers,  mainly  from  (termonv  and  Switzerland, 

000 ;  in  1856,  $3,400,000.  Expenditures  in  1854,  to  many  of  whom  the  great  nvers  of  the  Argen- 

$2,500,000.    Public  debt,  with  interest,  domes-  tine  states  offer  greater  attractions  than  the  in- 

Uc,  $925,000;  Engliah  loan  (£1,750,000),  $8,-  aooessible  inland  districts  of  Bra^    Theohari- 
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triik  inatitotkins  Areb*  general  hoe|>ita],  and  a 

iMmdling  hoepitaL     The  fort  is  an  imposing 

rtraocnre,  and  oontains  most  of  tlie  military 

dftosL   There  is  also  in  the  city  a  military 

iipoli  ealkd  the  Betiro,  capable  of  receiving 

1,000  sddierB.    The  hall  of  representatives, 

Vdtia  imitatioii  of  the  capitol  at  Washington, 

ad  the  custom  boose,  are  the  only  other  public 

baOdings  particolarly  worthy  of  notice. — ^The 

eoouMree  of  Boenoe  Ayres  is  rendered  diffi- 

eok  ^  the   shallowness  of  the  Plata  in  the 

vaaSsj  of  the  city,  and  the  want  of  a  good 

ad  eoBmodions    harbor.     Vessels  drawing 

non  6a  12  feet   of   water  cannot   come 

mum  tliin  6  or  7  miles,  and  their  cargoes 

Ht  h  brought  to    the   city   on   buUock 

art^  or  by  lighters.    The  sonth-eastem  winds 

mimgtf  Teased  in  the  harbor,  by  the  violent 

■if  wideh  they  create.    The  inner  harbor  is 

Ui,  and  only  large  enough  to  accommodate 

ikwttiDg  trade.    Yet  with  all  these  draw* 

kiflb  the  ootameroe  of  Baenos  Ayres,  as  the 

jrisd^  port  of  entry  for  the  states  of  the 

Aif  tinn  confederation  as  well  as  for  Paraguay. 

ii  luge  and  constantly  increasing.     The  inland 

tedi  carried  on  between  Bnenos  Ayres  and  Pern 

ad  Chili,  is  very  considerable.  The  finest  tobao- 

flB^  nar,  wa^  Paraguay  tea,  ^.,  are  brought 

mm  ue  interior,  and  the  foreign  trade  is  daily 

baeooiBig  oi  greater  magnitude.    The  tonnage 

Ylkh  entered  the  port  in  1848  was  105,238, 

ad  that  which  cleared,  84,117.    In  1849  the 

damnoea  were  110,984  tons,  of  which  22,469, 

or  L  were  for  the  United  States.    Vessels  en- 

tRfdia  1856,  619;  in  1856,  607;  cleared  in 

1158^  3SS with  freight,  and  260  in  ballast;  in 

18M,  USwith  freight,  and  193  in  ballast    We 

nl9Qia  also  a  table  of  the  trade  of  1855  with 

tka  fifEeraut  parts  of  the  world : 

enrtfirtSn |4.8«0,000 

ftmm 2,700,000 

VifClMni  Enrope. 91d,000 

MbUb^  tlM  Mediterranean,  end  Spain . .      648,000 

tilted  States 1,080,000 

BKUiDd  other  ooontries 1,188,000 


Bxportsfrom  Bnenos  Ayres  end  Argentine  re- 

{•nbUo  (through  Baenos  Ayres)  to  France  in 
,       85T : $2,998,658 

Imports  from  France  to  Baenos  Ajres,  Ao.,  1857 .    8,695,091 

In  1854^  owingto  the  anarchical  condition  of  the 
conntry,  the  clearances  for  the  United  States 
were  onlj  12,914  tons,  and  the  entries  frotn 
that  country,  10,856.  In  1857,  with  a  more 
quiet  and  peaceful  condition, trade  had  revived, 
and  the  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United 
States,  which  had  formerly  been  carried  on 
mostly  in  foreign  bottoms,  was  almost  entirely 
conducted  in  American  vessels.  The  tonnage 
of  that  year,  entered  at  the  port  from  the  United 
States,  was  28,285,  while  that  which  cleared 
for  the  United  States  was  16,872,  showing  an 
increase  of  tonnage  entered  from  the  United 
States  of  more  than  -^  in  8  years.  The  imports 
of  Buenos  Ayres  from  the  United  States  the 
same  year  were  $1,813,807,  while  its  exports  to 
this  country  were  $2,784,473.  She  received 
from  us  lumber,  bacon,  lard,  flour  and  othei; 
breadstufEs,  rice,  sqgar,  hops,  spirituous  liquors, 
spirits  of  turpentine,  houseliold  furniture,  car- 
nages, boots  and  shoes,  nails,  ironware,  drugs, 
cotton  goods,  paints,  tea,  spi<M3S,  matting,  cord- 
age, twine,  and  a  trifling  amount  of  manufac- 
tured tobacco.  Her  exports  were  ahnost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  raw  materials  of  com- 
merce, as  her  manufactures  consist  only  of  the 
most  simple  articles.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  principal  exports  to  the  United  States 
in  1867,  with  the  value  of  each : 


ArtidM. 

QnmtitiM.       1 

vau«. 

fioecio.  ffold 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

1,851 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

16,283 
91,818 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

$10,400 

Copper  and  tin,  in  pies  and  bars 

Leather   tanned  ana   dressed, 

dos.  skins 

80^1 

•  •  •  • 

9,188 

Hatters'  Airs 

8S,9G3 

Ba^  hides  and  skins,  r ........ . 

1.782,671 

Hair  nnmannfactared 

191,497 

WooL  Donnds 

694)786 

Natmegs.  **    

608 

Tallow,      «    

tios 

Bags,         •*    

1,705 

Unmannfitctnred  articles. 

80,688 

ToUl 

$2,788,880 

Qiml 


Tetol, $11,894,000 


VkM.. 


Britsin $8,289,454 

VritadBCatts 8,244,844 

2,181,868 

1,810,716 

1,858,182 

828,884 

987,152 

925,060 

298,524 

928,707 

11^287 

52,914 


Oft. 


ftlsl, $15,260,986 

^^iporti  fiom  Baenos  Ayres  and  Uruguay  to 
wiitBritiin: 

Sam*  period,  I8S8. 
<915 
1,294 

^tttl  from  Great  Britain  into  Buenos  Ayres : 

ltoAprni,185T $1,400,000 

»        185a 1,876^000 


BjiMMiber 9&,458 

ftB»w,<wt 8.160 


— ^The  city  is  poorly  supplied  with  water  and 
fuel ;  the  wells  are  all  brackish,  and  there  are 
few  or  no  public  cisterns ;  the  river  water  is 
good,  but  is  carried  around  in  butts,  and  sold  at  a 
very  high  price.  The  wealthier  citizens  have 
twiks  and  cisterns  on  their  premises,  in  which 
they  collect  rain  water.  The  fuel  is  coal 
brought  as  ballast  in  English  vessels,  and  the  re- 
fuse wood  from  the  fruit  plantations  estaUished 
on  the  islands  in  the  river,  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the 
16th  century.  From  these  plantations^  covering 
over  20  miles  of  surface,  the  city  is  also  supplied 
with  fruits,  and  particularly  oranges,  peaches,  and 
lemons.  The  procuring  firuit  and  f ud  from  these 
sources  is  not  unattended  with  danger,  as  the 
plantations  are  infested  with  panthers.  The  eur 
virons  of  the  city  are  very  beautiful,  being  occur « 
pied  mostly  by  the  country  seats  of  the  wealthy 
inhabitants.  The  climate  is  dry  and  bracing, 
and  very  healthy.  living  is  very  cheap.  Meats 
are  eepecdally  low,  the  beet  beef  being  sold  at 
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from  3  to  8  cents  per  ponnd.  —The  city  datfifl  they  are  both  of  the  Mme  ipecies.    ICr.  B.  H. 

frum  1580,  at  wliich  time  it  was  fooDded  by  Uodfrsoii,  who  haa  done  much  for  the  vxAogj 

Don  Juan  de  Garay.    In  1776  it  was  made  the  of  British  India,  thoi  apeaks  of  them:   **!& 

scat  of  the  viccn>yalty,  and  in  1778  the  |M)rt  bhainsa,  or  tame  bnffido,  is  nniTeml  in  IndiiL 

was  partiaJly  thrown  open  by  the  Spaniards.  The  arna,  or  wild  bnffiuo^  inhabita  the  marfiai 

The  repeated  reverses  it  has  met  with  in  the  rather  than  the  interior  of  prinusval  furettk* 

kst  20  years  have  materially  interfered  with  its  They  never  ascend  the  moantainsi  and  adhert, 

f^HfWth    and    iirosiierity,   rendering   property  like  the  rhinocero^  tothemostswampjntciof 

insecure,  and  almost  annihilating  its  commerce ;  the  dii>tricts  they  inhabit.    There  is  no  aobnal 

but  since  1H52,  its  trade  has  greatly  revived,  upon  which  ages  of  domesticity  have  mada 

and  its  |M>f>ulatiuu  increased.     Population  in  so  small  an  impression  as  upon  the  boffido,  tha 

1856,  101,0U0,  and  since  then  variously  esti-  tame  being  still  most  clearly  referaUe  to  the 

matetl  fnnn  100,0<JO  to  about  150,000  ;  owing  to  wild  ones,  frequenting  all  the  great  twampj 

tiie  fluctuation  of  the  foreign  population,  the  jungles  of  India.     The  ama  rata  in  antmnai 

French  and  English  alone,  numbering  not  less  gestating  ten  months,  and  produces  one  or 

than  al)out  25,(XH).  two  young  in  summer.    It  lives  in  hu^  herd% 

JiUFF,  a  mixed  color,  something  between  but  in  the  season  of  love  tlie  most  lusty  makt 

pale  pink  and  pale  yellow.    It  was  adopted  by  lead  off  and  appropriate  several  femalsi^  with 

the  English  whig  party,  in  combination  with  which  they  form  small  herds  for  the  timik 

blue,  as  their  distinctive  color;  and,  possimy  in  The  wild  buffalo  is  fully  \  larger  than  the  larj^ 

conse<[uonce  of  that  circumstance,  the  whig  est  tame  breeds,  measuring  10}  ftet  from  moit 

party  having  been  opposed  througliout  to  all  to  vent,  and  6  or  6}  feet  high  at  the  shonldfeni 

the  measures  of  government  which  led  to  the  and  is  of  such  power  and  vigor  as  by  his  chai)ge 

American  revolution,  was  chosen  as  the  na-  frequently  to  prostrate  a  well-sized  elephisL 

tional  unifona  of  tlie  United  States  at  the  It  is  remarkable  for  the  uniform  shortiMMef 

commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war. —  the  tail,  which  does  not  extend  lower  than  tht 

BuFP  laSATiiEit,  a  strong  soft  preparation  of  hock,  for  tlie  tufts  which  cover  the  fbrehcad 

buirs  or  elk's  hide,  which  was  worn  under  the  and  knees,  and  lastly  for  the  great  Nze  of  iti 

mail  armor  of  the  middle  ages,  to  deaden  the  horns.    They  are  uniformly  in  hish  oooditioo, 

effect  of  a  blow,  which  might  drive  in  the  so  unlike  the  leanness  and  angularity  of  tha 

pliable  rings  so  as  to  inllict  a  jiainful  contii!«ion.  domestic  buffalo  even  at  its  besL**    The  ana 

As  armor  fell  into  disuse,  buff  coats,  which,  if  variety  is  known  to  naturalbts  as  the  ftot  amt. 

of  the  best  quality,  would  turn  a  bro;idsword  Its  horns,  which  grow  out  horizontally  from  •• 

cut,  and  even  a  pistol  bull,  were  often  worn  in  thcrsideof  a  flattened  frontal  bone,  rise  in  arey- 

lieu  of  complete  steel,  either  with  or  without  ular  crescent  upward  and  backward  until  near 

a  cuirass  and  gorget  of  metal.    Tiie  buff  coats  the  point,  when  the  ti[)S,  which  are  nearly 

of  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  were  often  equidistant  with  the  bases,  turn  slichtly  fbr- 

lin<^  with  white  or  tawny  satin,  and  splen-  ward.    The  bases  of  the  horns,  which  are  flit- 

didly  lace<l  with  gold  or  silver.    The  name  is,  of  tcncd  and  deeply  corrugated  in  irregular  rioti 

course,  derived  from  its  color.    Modern  buff  through  }  of   their   length,  and  smooth  only 

leather,  of  which V>ldiers^  cra<«bclts  and  other  at  the  points,  often  measure  each  nnward  ci 

accoutrements  are  onlinorily  made,  is  for  the  18  inches  in  circumference,  while  their  length, 

most  part  mode  of  common  buckskin.  taken  along  the  outer  curve,  has  been  known 

BUFFALO,  the  name  of  2  8iK.'cies  of  tlie  to  exceed  5  feet  in  either  horn,  and  to  in- 
true  oxen,  as  distinguished  from  the  bisons,  to  elude  a  distance  of  10  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 
wiiich  they  bear  at  best  but  a  faint  resemblance,  In  no  resiH.*ct  does  it  differ  from  tlie  biioo 
though  they  are  included  with  them  in  the  genus  more  than  in  its  covering,  which  consista  of 
ho9  (Linn.)  The  general  characteristics  of  the  smooth,  sliort,  thin  hair,  resembling  ^  bria- 
buffalo  are  conical  horns,  inclining  successively  tics  of  a  hog  more  tlian  the  coat  of  the  ok 
outward,  downward,  backward,  upward,  and  family.  It  is  much  addicted  to  wallowing  in 
forward,  with  their  tips  on  a  plane  above  and  a  the  mud,  is  a  fierce  and  vindictive  animal,  and 
little  in  front  of  the  top  of  the  forehead;  fore-  in  its  native  jungles  is  more  than  a  match  for 
head  convex,  and  longer  than  broad;  tlie  inter-  the  Bengal  tiger,  which  never  dares  to  attack 
maxillary  bones  elongate,  shelving  back,  and  giv-  it  unprovoked.  This  buffalo  was  introdnoed 
ing  prominence  to  the  nasal  bone.  This  animal  into  Eg}'pt,  Greece,  and  Italy  during  the  middle 
must  on  no  account  be  confounded  with  the  ages.  Its  great  strength  makes  it  peculiariy 
American  bison  (bos  Amerieanus)^  which  is  b\'  adapted  for  draught ;  its  milk  is  gooa,  its  skin 
most  universally  called  the  buffalo,  as  its  furry  highly  valued,  but  its  flesh  is  much  inferior  to 
hides,  prepared  by  the  Indians,  are  called  buffalo  that  of  the  ox.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  it 
robea.  The  2  species  of  the  true  buffalo  are  the  prefers  marshy  and  even  nudarious  places  and 
ho9  buhalU  (Linn.)  of  India,  and  the  bos  Coffer  coarse  plants.— The  Coffer  or  Cape  buffido  of 
(Sparm.)  of  South  Africa.  They  are  called,  on  Africa  has  very  large,  black  horns,  placed 
both  ctmtinents,  simply  the  buffalo,  but  are  close  together  and  flattened  at  tlie  base, 
aeparated  zoologically  as  the  Indian  and  Capo  broad,  n>ugh,  and  sinuously  ringed,  cover- 
buffalo.  In  India,  the  buffalo  is  again  subdi-  ing  the  whole  front  with  a  sort  of  homy 
Tided  into  the  tame  and  the  wild,  although  helmet,  with  a  smooth  tip  curved  upward  and 


1S40 18,218 

1S45 84,656 

1850 49,764 


1855 74,814 

1858  (ear d)  .90,000 
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inraid.   Its  horns  are  more  horizontal  in  posi-  a  rigid  adherence  to  a  rectangular  plan.    The 

1M  than  those  of  the  ama,  which  are  some-  city  is  well  paved,  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is 

tees  eferated  2  feet  above  the  frontal  bone,  supplied  with  water  from  the  Niagara  river. 

It  hss  pendant  ears  and  dewlap,  skin  with  The  site  is  a  plain,  which,  from  a  point  about 

ink,  smT  hairs  about  an  inch  long,  and  though  2  miles  distant  from  the  lake,  slopea  gently  to 

ofassBTe  proportions  and  extremely  ferocious,  the  water's  edge.    The  uplands  command  an 

ki  neither  the  height  nor  the  activity  of  its  extensive  prospect  of  the  lake  and  river,  and 

Uan  congener.     Neither  species  have  either  afford  beautiful  situations  for  suburban  resi- 

bnp  or  mane,  which  at  once  distinguishes  deuces.    The  city  has  no  park,  but  there  are 

Ami  from  the  bisons.    The  Gape  bufOedo  is  a  several  small  public  squares.    Buffdo  is  an  in- 

of  all  Soath  Africa;  it  congre^tes  in  stance  of  the  rapid  growth  so  often  seen  in 

M  herds,  but  the  old  bulls,  which  be-  American  towns.    In  1814  it  was  a  hamlet  of 

ifBis  gray  and  are  often  almost  destitute  of  200  houses.    The  following  table  shows  the 

MMlimes  adopt  solitary  habits,  when  they  increase  in  population  from  the  year  1810 : 

groir  fiiy  morose  and  savage,  attacking  both  ^gjo i,608 

■a  «1  snimals  in  mere  wantonness,  and  i82o!!.'!!!.'!.'2,o95 

iteiSed,  trampling  and  kneeling  on  the  ^^^'; ^^ 

OAMHi  and  crostiing  them  with  their  massy  The  increase  in  taxable  property  during  5  years 

koind  fronUets,  nntil  every  bone  is  broken,  has  been  as  follows : 

firian  Onmming,  in  his  South  African  wan-  1858 $22,887,800 1 1856 $85,488,746 

Mv^gives  many  accounts  of  this  powerful  J|** SSt'tii  T^^ 87,487,061 

■i  sfige  lynte,  which  has  not,  however,  the      Totia'debVb^'oi,  i85i. $7o*,855  88 

Cm  of  defending  himself  against  the  lion,  as        Beaooroet  of  the  dty  at  the  same  period 76,200  57 

Isdiaa  rdative  has  against  the  tiger,  but,  Buffalo  was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  legis- 

m  the  eontrary,  often  falls  a  prey  to  him  by  lature  in  1882.    It  is  divided  into  13  wards,' 

ipea  attack. '  This  animal  also  delights  to  wal-  each  of  which  is  represented  in  the  common 

Jbv  la  flie  mire,  like  a  hog,  and  when  heated  council  by  2  aldermen.    The  legislative  powers 

W  hunting, plnnges  into  the  first  water-pool,  in  are  vested  in  one  body,  the  common  council 

vush  he  wholly  submerges  himself  allowing  The  mayor  is  the  chief  executive  officer.    He 

mij  the  extremity  of  his  muzzle  to  protrude  has  the  veto  power,  and  measures  to  which  he 

■wag  the  water  plants  and  floating  leaves  of  refuses  his  assent  must  receive  a  f  vote  in  the 

the  nymphasB.   All  travellers  dwell  on  Ihe  loud  council  in  order  to  be  passed.    He  is  ^e  head 

bdov  which  be  utters  in  the  death  agony. —  of  the  police ;  his  appointments  must  receive 

Than  is  an  Indian  wild  bull  (bo»  gauru9\  little  the  approval  of  the  council,  but  he  has,  in 

bowD,  iriiioh  Appears  to  be  intermediate  be-  certain  cases,  a  summary  power  of  removal 

tswL  the  bison  and  bn£Ealo.    General  Hard-  Those  departments  of  the  executive  which  are 

indoB  sod  CSaptain  Rogers  describe  it  as  a  genu-  connected  with  the  finances,  schools,  pubUo 

Im  \kSL,  neither  bison  nor  buffalo ;  but  Migor  works,  and  law,  are  independent  bureaus,  and 

VdivOtmpbeU,  the  author  of  the  *' Old  Forest  the  officers  are  elected  by  the  people.    All  of 

gefi"  who  ^ves'a  full  description  of  this  these  officials  hold  their  places  for  2  years, 

ioimal,  which  he  calls  the  jungle  roolgha^  The  fire  department  is  composed  of  18  engine, 

jes  it  clearly  a  bison.    From  the  character  8  hose,  and  2  hook  and  ladder  companies.    The 

tf  Hi  horns,  which  resemble  those  of  the  Cape  chief  engineer  is  elected  by  the  members  of  the 

Wfido  ia  Icnrm,   though  Ihey  have  not  the  department,  subject  to  &e  approval  of  the 

kny  hdmet  over  the  brow,  and  of  its  hump,  common  council. — For  educational   purposes 

Imported  by  hump-ribs,  and  of  its  mane,  it  is  the  city  is  divided  into  82  districts,  in  each  of 

iraiDMd  tluit,  on  further  investigation,  it  will  which  there  is  a  schooL    All  children  who  re- 

Mciented  into  a  distinct  genus.    (See  Bison.)  side  in  the  district  may  attend  without  charge. 

BUFFALO,  a  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Erie  In  addition  there  is  a  school  for  colored  cMl- 

ta^H.  T.,  sitoated  at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  dren,  and  a  free  academy  called  the  central 

Um^  ^  the  head  of  Niagara  river,  lat.  42^  school,  where  instruction  is  given  in  more  ad- 

St  K,  knff.  78^  65'  W.    It  was  founded  by  vancea  studies.    Candidates  from  the  district 

tti  lUaDd  Land  company  in  1801,  and  dur-  schools  are  admitted  into  the  central  school, 

fag  fts  w  between  the  United  States  and  liter  being  subjected  to  a  thorough  examina- 

A^ghad,  ia  1814^  was  burned  by  a  force  of  In-  tion.    Two  hundred  and  twelve  teachers  are 

AttindBntish.     The  city  was  laid  out  by  Jo-  employed  in  these  schools.    In  1856  they  were 

MpbBBoott^npon  a  plan  which  has  been  great-  attended  by  19,098  pupils,  the  average  daily 

^idnurad.    The  streets  are  wide  and  stnugh};  attendance  being  7,8y8.    An  officer  called  the 

^JfBBenlly  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  superintendent  of  schools  is  at  the  head  of  this 

A  fey  of  the  aide  streets,  however,  enter  the  department,  who  appoints  the  teachers.    This 

(RDopil  avenue  of  the  town,  Mun  street,  at  an  educational  establishment  is  in  every  respeet 

■iSieof  46^    These  latter  streets,  crossing  the  most  admirable,  and  the  cost  of  maintainingit, 

*w  it  tlieir  points  of  intersection,  form  a  during  1858,  is  estimated  at  $115,000.-— The 

kge  Bomber  of  places  or  squares,  give  variety  climate  of  Buffalo  is  more  equable  than  that  of 

^  the  outlines  of  the  city,  and  destroy  the  any  other  Ajnericon  city  in  the  same  latitude. 

■noCoDy  which  would  have  been  produced  by  The  winter  and  spring  months  are  boisterous^ 
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bat  the  heats  of  summer  are  tempered  hj  the  Imn,  hoepital  of  the  risten  of  charity, 

lake  winds.    Owing  to  the  salabnty  of  its  cli-  orphan  asylam  (Catholic),  Buffalo  gene 

mate,  and  an  admirable  system  of  sewerage,  pital,  children's  aid  and  reform  soctet; 

BoffiUo  will  compare  favorably  with  any  other  German,  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish  n 

town  in  point  of  healthfnlneas.    Theyeanymor-  all  have  societies  for  the  relief  of  i 

tality  is  stated  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  60.  countrymen.    There  are  7  lodges  ol 

— ^The  United  States  government  has  lately  bnilt  chapters  of  royal  archmaeons,  a  gtma 

a  fine  edifice  for  a  post-office,  cnstom-house,  mandery  of  knights-templars,   2    tern 

and  court-house.    The  state  is  now  (1858)  con-  organizations,  and  6  lodges  of  the  ordei 

structing  a  large  arsenal,  and  the  city  contains  4  fellows.    There  are  9  banks  of  issne, 

fine  market  houses ;  but  the  other  public  build*  aggregate  capital  of  $2,688,091  (Dec.  8] 

ings  are  not  important.    The  private  architec-  8  savings  banks,  and  a  trust  company, 

tore  is  creditable ;  there  are  many  handsome  BufiQdo  had'  265  manufacturing  estskbl 

banks,  stores,  and  dwellings.    The  number  of  employing  6,848  persons,  having  a  < 

dwellings  in  the  city  is  estimated  at  10,618,  verted  of  |4f000,000,  and  producing  $'av, 

valued  at  $21,520,100.    There  are  57  churches  worth  of  manufactures.    In  1867  the  nm 

in  Buffalo,  estimated  at  about  $1,000,000:  10  manufactories  is  stated  at  460.    Ship  t 

I^resbyterian,  6  Episcopalian,  8  Methodist,  6  for  which  Bu&lo  possesses  many  fad 

Baptist,  14  Catholic,  1  Unitarian,  and  others,  extensively  carried  on.    In  1867  there 

Bt    Joseph  ^s    cathedral    (Catholic),    and    St  ship  yards,  fh)m  which  were  launch*^ 

John's  and   St.   Paul's  churches  (EpiscopalX  tons  of  shipning,  of  the  value  of  $1,1 

are  unusually  beautiful  edifices.    St  Joseph's  Buffido  is  tne  western  terminus  of  i 

is  in  the  decorated  Gothic  style;  its  shape  is  canal,  to  the  construction  of  which  ' 

cruciform,  and  the  eastern  front  is  flanked  by  2  owes  its  prosperity.    It  is  likewise  Um 

lofty  towers.    It  is  built  of  blue  stone,  with  pal  western  station  of  the  New  York 

dressings  of  white  sandstone,  and  is  not  yet  railroad.    The  other  railroads  are  the 

(1858)  entirely  finished.    This  church  contains  and  State  Line,  which  connects  with  t 

a  stained  glass  window,  lately  made  at  Munich,  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  other  wes 

which  is  Uie  finest  ^ecimen  in  this  department  the  Buffido,  New  York  and  Erie  railiuw 

of  art  in  the  counUy.    St.  John's  church  is  a  connects  with  the  New  York  and  Erie 

simple  pandlelogram  in  the  style  of  the  transi-  at  Coming  and  HomellsviUe ;  and  the 

tion  from  the  early  English  to  the  decorated  and  Lake  Huron  railroad,  which  in 

Gothic,  with  a  square  tower  upon  the  north-  Great  Western  railroad  of  Canada. 

west  comer.    It  is  built  of  blue  limestone,  and  road  is  under  contract  which  will  mak* 

is  worthy  of  notice  for  having  an  open  timber  nection  with  Pittsburg  and  the  coal 

roof.    St  Paul's  is  in  the  early  English  style;  Pennsylvania,  and  for  the  purpose  of  i 

the  material  is  red  sandstone,  and  the  building  ing  railroad  communication  it  is  now  ] 

is  very  remarkable  fon  its  picturesque  I4>pear-  to  bridge  the  Niagara  river. — ^The  ] 

ance  and  for  the  variety  of  its  ouUinea — ^The  business  interests  of  Bufiblo  are  those 

university  of  Buffalo  was  chartered  in  1846 ;  merce.    It  is  the  largest  commercial 

the  medical  department  is  the  only  one  in  the  lakes.    The  barter  is  formed  by  I 

operation.    This  school  has  a  fine  building,  and  falo  creek^  a  small  stream,  which 

is  under  the  charge  of  a  corps  of  highly  acoom-  for  one  mile  fh>m  its  mouth.    The  *»« 

plished  teachers.     The  Young  Men's  associa-  protected  by  a  breakwater  upon  the  so 

tion  is  a  society  of  citizens  formed  for  literary  of  the  creek^  which  is  1,500  feet  long,    j 

purposes ;  any  suitable  person  may  become  a  water  has  likewise  been  oonstracted  in 

member  upon  making  application.    The  vearly  river  upon  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  I 

fee  18  $3.    It  has  a  library  of  9,860  volumes,  a  new  and  capacious  harbor  has  been  mi 

and  the  reading-room  contains  67  newspapers  addition,  there  is  a  large  number  of 

and  periodicals ;  a  considerable  collectaon  of  basins  for  the  accommodation  of  ship} 

shells  and  minerals  has  been  made,  and  some  canal  boats.    The  entrance  to  the  bai 

steps  have  been  taken  toward  the  establishment  the  approaches  from  the  river  are  dels 

of  a  gallery  of  the  fine  arts.    During  the  winter  a  small  fortification  called  Fort  Porter, 

a  series  of  popular  lectures  are  delivered  before  on  the  heights  to  the  north  of  1 

this  association  by  distinguished  gentlemen  frt>m  1867,  243  vessels  were  owned       t 

different  parts  of  the  country.    The  German  this  port,  80  steamers  and  160       i  >«» 

Young  Men's  association,  and  the  Young  Men's  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  91,9  i-r  tons 

Ohristian  union,  are  similar  institutions;  some  $8,6&,960;  160,000  tons  of  shipping  y 

religious  oualifioation  is  necessary  in  order  to  gaged  in  the  trade  of  Buffalo,  nearly 

procure  admittance  to  the  last    The  Buflklo  entire  lake  marine.    The  number  of 

female  academy  is  liberally  endowed ;  it  is  de-  and  dearanoes  of  vessels  to  and  front 

liffhtfully  situated,  and  is  now  in  a  very  flour-  was  7,681 ;  tonnage,  8,281,806.    The 

ishing  condition.    The  Forest  Lawn  cemetery  imports  by  lake,  was  $86,913.'         b 

is  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  coo-  $47,627,626 ;  by  railroad,  I  .irjO  ; 

tains  75(  acres  of  land.    The  principal  chari-  a  total  <^  imports  of  ovei  •  K 

table  institutions  ar»  the  Boffiuo  orphan  asy-  exports  were  aboat  .    u 
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■«  the  chief  articlefl  of  oommeroe.    The  fol-  to  doTOte  himself  to  the  pnrsnit  of  science.   He 

Wving  table  of  the  grain,  and  floor  reduced  to  Tisited  London  with  his  friends,  and  there  pnr- 

vliMt,  reoeiTed  daring  the  last  8  years,  will  sued  the  stady  of  the  English  langnage,  and  at 

the  extent  of  this  trade :  the  same  time  eagerly  intent  on  improvement  in 

1854 n,88«,489  bosh.  ^^  favorite  branch  of  research.    He  there  trans- 

1855*.  *.!!'.!!!  '.25,022,177    **  lated  Newton's  treatise  on  flnxions  from  the  Lat- 

JgJ aJ^SJ    -  "^'  ^^  Rsdes'B  "  Statics  "  from  the  English,  into 

*^  the  French  language.    The  2  manuscripts  were 

BsflUo,  howoTer,  is   not  a   mere   place  of  presented  to  the  academy  of  sciences  of  Paris, 

toBfliiipment.    The  transactions  in  the  grain  and  favorably  received ;  the  1st  being  printed  in 

Mlifltiie  on  a  large  scale.    In  1857,  10,859,-  1785,  and  the  2d  in  1740,  with  the  approbation 

100  bodMb  of   grain  were  sold  here.    The  of  the  academy.    On  March  18,  1789,  he  was 

tE^  with  Canada  is  active ;  the  aggregate  elected  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and 

vihtt  of  exports  and  imports,  in  1857,  was  during  the  same  year  appointed  director  of  the 

m&l,7ttL    The  British  government  consid-  jardindur&i,nowcaXl^thojardindesplaTUe$. 

«id  it  tf  anflicient  importance  to  justify  the  This  appointment  called  his  attention  more  ex- 

of  a  consulate.    The  immense  clusively  to  natural  history,  and  diverted  his 

the  grain  trade  called  for  increased  mind  from  the  abstract  speculations  of  philoso- 

i  tor  handling  the  cargoes  on  their  ar-  phy.    In  lieu  of  philosophizing  on  the  theory  of 

iJnL  Uitfal  1844  the  discharging  of  cargoes  creation,  he  resolved  to  continue  the  work  so 

miftcCed  in  buckets ;  since  that  time  it  has  brilliantly  commenced   by  Aristotle  and   by 

ha  dome  by  ateam,  which  despatches  in  a  Pliny,  in  describing  the  organic  and  the  in- 

Wfcoon  what  formerly  required  whole  days,  organic  forms  of  nature  on  our  globe;  and  to 

Aoe  are  now  in  Buffalo  creek  12  elevators,  surpass  his  predecessors  in  the  allureinents  of 

iJthaeqMeity  for  storage  of  2,280,000  bushels,  style,  and  the  rich  variety  of  facts,  as  much  as 

imliBg  per  hour  36,500  bushels.    A  new  ele-  modem  art  and  science  surpass  those  of  ancient 

ntor,in  eoorse  of  erection,  is  estimated  to  store  Greece  and  Italy.    With  this  view,  he  enlisted 

n^QOObiidiela,  and  to  elevate  about  8,000  bush-  the  cooperation  of  Daubenton  in  the  anatomical 

lb  per  boor.    The  coat  of  discharging  a  cargo  and  scientific  portions  of  the  work,  reserving 

li  i  eeit  per  bnshel.    The  elevators  also  pos-  to  himself  the  more  external  forms^  habits,  in- 

§m  ftfrlity*!  for  loading  canal  boats. — ^Eight  stincts,  and  geographical  distributions  of  the 

Ii3f  ptpera  are  publish^  in  Buffalo,  of  which  animal  kingdom.  Daubenton  and  Buffon  worked 

tmm  the  Gexinan  language;  6  of  the  daily  together  diligently  some  10  years,  and  in  1749, 

fipsi  publish  weekly  editions,  and  there  are  the  first  8  volumes  of  the  **  Natural  History  "  ap- 

11  efligr  weekly  or  monthly  publications.  peered;  12  more  volumes  following  at  interns 

BUFFET  (Fr.  huffef)  was  formerly  a  littie  between  1749  and  1767.    Few  works  have  ever 

ih  ipartment  for  *nolding  china,  plate,  glass-  met  with  such  success ;  the  study  of  natural  eoi- 

VHf^  tad  articles  of  virtu ;  it  is  now  generally  ence,  and  particularly  natural  history,  became 

■Mrwided  by  the  sideboard.  universally  attractive.    Buffon^s  ^*  Theory  of 

BOFFOIil,  a  F^nch  villagCL  department  of  the  Earth "  enlisted  numerous  admirers  among 

OMXh;  eanton  of  Montbard,  situated  on  the  the  more  imaginative  readers  of  his  works, 

AnMugao,  11  miles  N.  of  Semur.    The  seignory  while  those  of  cooler  judgment  wondered  how 

if  tftv  village  belonged  to  the  naturalist  Buffon,  a  man  who  had  written  the  preface  to  the  trans- 

irirlom  it  was  erected  into  a  county.    It  has  lation  of  one  of  Newton's  works,  could  possibly 

■mlnoa  fonnderies  and  forges.    Pop.  405.  put  forth  a  theory  of  such  a  vague  and  specula- 

BDFFOK,  GEOseBS  Louis  Leoleso,  comte  de,  tive  nature.    In  that  preface  Buffon  wrote  the 

I  whiminJ  Fr^idi  naturalist,  born  at  Mont-  following  words:  ^^The  system  of  nature  com- 

M,  fai Bvgondy,  Sept.  7, 1707,  died  in  Paris,  bines,  perhaps,  several  principles;  these  prin- 

i|d  1%  1788.    He  was  the  son  of  Bemamin  ciples  are  unknown  to  us,  and  their  combinations 

Mat,  ONUisellor  of  the  parliament  of  I)yon,  are  not  less  concealed.    How  is  it  possible, 

■i  VM  destiDed  to  occupy  the  same  office,  therefore,  for  man  to  flatter  himself  that  he  can 

Bi  nemd  a  good  education  at  Dgon,  and  nnveU  the  mysteries  of  nature,  with  nothing  to 

■iAiiipi progress  in  his  studies,  especially  in  guide  him  but  his  own  imagination?*'  And  yet 

Mtttaitici  and  astronomy.    At  the  age  of  20  Buffon  had  Httie  else  than  his  own  imagination, 

^■sdftbeaoaoAintanceofa  young  English  no-  in  addition  to  some  scattered  facts,  to  guide 

klBonltlttdue  of  Eangston),  who  was  travel-  him  in  building  up  a  theory  of  the  foundation 

lywitbkk  tutor,  and  agreed,  with  the  permis-  of  the  globe  which  we  inhabit,  and  the  numer- 

tecf  tiiirther,  to  join  them  in  their  travels  ous  revolutions  it  has  undergone  in  the  course 

ftditaiiieft    They  Tisited  t(^ether  many  parts  of  ages.    Buffon  made  the  best  attempt  he  could 

^Jiaaet,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  during  a  pe-  to  form  a  theory  of  unity,  and  failed ;  but  hia 

MfiflSnxMitlML   The  spet^ade  of  nature  with  attempt  and  failure  will  help  other  minds  to 

vWi  ke  thus  became  familiar  made  a  deep  im-  soar  into  the  higher  spheres  of  thought,  and 

**■*    on  hia  mind,  presenting  a  strong  con-  reach  more  nearly  to  the  final  truth.  His  general 


Mtothemostperfectof  human  works  in  the  views  of  the  animal  creation  and  the  natural 
*My  of  its  operationa  and  the  completeness  history  of  man  were  more  successful  than  hia 
'^fayedaetionfc     From  this  time  he  resolTed    ^^  Theory  of  the  Earth ;"  and,  notwithstanding 
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the   obeenritT  of  his  ideas   with  regard  to  The  style  is  alwajs  good,  and  the  iD 

^  organic  iDoleoales,"  and  **  interior  moulds  of  rich  with  imagery,  bat   the  theor       uo 

form,**  in  his  theory  of  generation,  hU  ideas  of  more  and  more  hypothetical  and  ▼      e; 

relation  between  form  and  sabstance  were  felt  his  ideas  paved  tlie  way  for  his  saoceesu.^Ciii 

to  be  at  least  poetically  trne,  in  his  own  day,  and  Geoffroy  Saint  Uilaire,  who  have  laid 

and  they  have  since  been  demonstrated  scienti-  foundations  of  true  science  in  these  b 

fically  by  the  experiments  of  Flourens  on  the  investigation.  lie,  more  than  they,  iuw      ■ 

gradual  appearance  and  disappearance  of  color-  reader  with  a  love  of  nature,  and  trai       turn 

ug  matter  in  the  bones   of  living  animals,  dry  details  of  science  into  poetry  ana  eiu 

**That  which  is  the  most  constant  and  onalter-  of  the  sublimest  kind.    His  mind  was  j 

able  in  nature,**  says  Buffbn,  '*  is  the  type  or  analytical  and  accurate  as  that  of  Cut 

form  of  each  species;  that  which  is  the  most  so  keen  in  the  perception  of  remote 


yariable  and  corruptible,  is  the  matter  or  the  between  normal  and  abnormal  t^rpes  of  ori 

substance  which  clothes  the  form  ;**  and  this  has  as  that  of  Geofbroj  Saint  Hilaire;  but  Lo  j 

been  experimentally  proved  by  Flourens,  in  ad-  more  poetical  views  of  truth  and  beantf 

dition  to  the  evidence  of  daily  nutrition  and  loss  either,  and  deeper  intuitions  of  the 

of  substance  in  every  individual  organism.    His  laws  of  nature,  physical,  instinctual,  aou  r 

eloquent  description  of  the  gradual  develop-  al.    His  works  have  been  reprinted  i       i 

ment  of  the  human  organism,  and  the  concomi-  in  France,  and  rendered  into  alL  or  r 

tant  unfolding  of  sensation  and  the  faculties  of  the  languages  of  Ohristendom. — He        mm 

thought  and  reason,  is  a  masterpiece  of  observa-  Hbxbi  Lbclsbo,  born  in  17M,  whv  creda 

tion  and  delineation  never  before  equalled  in  monument  to  his  father   in   the  gmrdeni 

its  way,  nor  has  it  been  surpassed.    The  in-  Montbard,  and  who  died  by  the  gaiUotuM 

fSant  learns  bv  slow  degrees  to  see  and  feel  and  ing  the  revolution, 
hear  distinctly,  and  to  separate  sensations  and        BUG,  Bouo,  or  Boo,  a  river  of  Eoro] 

ideas,  which  arrive  in  a  confused  mass,  into  rises  in  Galicia,  and  after  a  course  of  80Q 

relative  degrees  of  size  and  shape,  distance,  during  which  it  receives  the  waters  of  t 

force,  and  motion ;  and  this  power  of  analysis  chawetz,  Zna,  and  Narew,  it  joins  t      "^ 

and  synthesis  increases  as  the  child  develops  18  miles  N.  W.  of  Warsaw.     It  fon 

into  manhood  or  womanhood,  until  the  highest  boundary  of  Poland. — Also,  the  name  %n  ■ 

powers  have  been  attained  of  which  the  indi-  sian  river  which  empties  into  the  estuary  « 

vidual  is  capable ;  some  attaining  to  colossal  Dnieper.    It  is  navigable  from  the  aea  to  \ 

heights  of  genius  at  maturity,  while  others  nesensk.    Total  length,  840  miles, 
never  grow  beyond  the  stature  of  a  dwarfed        BUGARES,  or  BuLOARn,  a  re]  s 

intellect;  just  as  the  body  of  one  type  of  animal  Bulgaria,  otherwise  known  as  t»^  yjnu 

attains  to  the  proportions  of  a  lion  or  an  ele-  from  whom  sprung  the  Paterini  of  Jta*^ 

pha^t,  while  others,  of  like  nature,  never  grow  the  Albigenses  of  Langnedoo  and  ]     v 

beyond  the  stature  and  the  force  of  a  domestic  The  Bul^rii  themselves  were  a  b  i» 

oat  or  a  small  pig.    The  body  is  developed  slow-  Gnostic  JPaulicians  of  Uie  East  af 

ly,  and  more  slowly  still  the  mind ;  and  Buffon  gamation  with  the  Manicheans.     a      r  % 

paints  in  glowing  tints  the  process  of  unfold-  the  necessity  of  infant  bapUsui,  and  t^         \ 

ment,  which  suggests  to  us  the  difference  be-  Old  Testament 

tween  the  animal  and  the  human  powers  of        BUGEAUD  D£  LA  PICONNERIE,  1 

discrimination,  reason,  and  progression ;    the  Robbbt,  due  d*Isly,  marshal  of  France,  v 

difference  between  one  man^s  mental  develop-  Limoges,  in  Oct.  1784,  died  in  Paris,  i 

ment  and  another*s,  as  the  two  pass  through  the  1849.    He  entered  the  French  army  tm  m 

animal  degrees  of  infancy,  to  reach  the  human,  vate  soldier  in  1804,  became  a  oor] 

and  then  stop  at  very  different  heights  of  the  the  campaign  of  1805,  served  as  squ-w 

ascending  scale.    The  first  doss  of  animals  de-  in  the  campaign  of  Prussia  and  Po       i  % 

scribed  by  Buffon  were  the  quadrupeds ;  the  sec-  -'7),  was  present  in  1811,  as  i     ^« 

ond,  birds ;  and  here,  with  regard  to  the  animal  neges  of  Lerida,  Tortosa,  and  T 

kingdoni,  his  labors  ceased.    The  *^  History  of  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  1 

Domestic  Animals,*'  published  between  1763  after  the  battle  of  Ordal,  in  Ga       n 

and  1756,  was  particularly  interesting  to  the  first  return  of  the  Bourbons  Cvi.  L 

farmer  and  the  general  reader.    That  of  the  brated  the  white  lily  in  some  d< 

carnivorous  tribes  and  other  wild  species  was  bnt  these  poetical  eflfhsions  1      u  ^  uw 

£ublished  between  the  years  1758  and  1767.  ther  contemptuously,  he  a;     a>      j      oi^ 

[ore  than  8,000  species  and  varieties  are  there  the  Hundred  Days,  the  pai  tj  Oi  xVi      ieou, 

described.    The  *^  History  of  Birds  **  was  pub-  sent  him  to  the  army  or  the  Alps,  m  the  m 

lished  in  8  volumes,  between  the  years  1770  of  the  14th  regiment  of  the  line.    On  the 

and  1781.    Daubenton  then  retired  from  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  he  retired  to  ] 

work,  and  Buffon  obtained  the  cooperation  of  to  the  estate  of  his  father.    At  the  tibra  u* 

Gu^neau  de  Montbeillard,  the  abb^  Bexoo,  and  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  duke  of  AngoaU 

Sonnini  de  Manoncourt     The    *^  History  of  offered  his  sword  to  the  Bourbons,  bat 

Minerals'*  was  published  between  1788  and  being  declined,  he  turned  liberal,  and  Joiuiai 

1785^  and  the  *^ Epochs  of  Nature'*  in  1788.  movement  which  finally  led  to  therai 


txn. 
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tf  18ML    Ho  was  chosea  as  a  member  of  the  his  taking  the  Mussulmans  by  surprise,  without 

cknbcr  of  deputies  in  1831,  and  made  a  msjor-  any  previous  declaration  of  war,  aud  when  ne- 

fioflnd  by  Looks  Philippe.    Appointed  ffovem-  gotiations  were  on  the  eve  of  being  concluded. 

ff  of  the  citadel  of  Blaye  in  1883,  he  had  the  Already  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  marshal 

'  *      of  Berry  under  his  charge,  but  earned  of  France,  July  17,  1843,  Bugeaud  was  now 


m  honor  from  the  manner  in  which  he  dis-  created  duke  of  Isly.    Abd  el  Kader  having, 

daiged  hts  mission,  and  became  afterward  after  his  return  to  France,  again  collected  an 

boviilyfthenameof  the  **  ex-gaoler  of  Blaye."  army,  he  was  sent  back  to  Algeria,  where  he 

Mag  Uie  debates  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  promptly  crushed  the  Arabian  revolt    In  con- 

fliJta.  1%  1834,  M.  Larabit  complaining  of  sequence  ofdifferenoes  between  him  and  Guizot^ 

fiooll;^  militAry  dictatorship,  and  Bugeaud  in-  occasioned  by  his  expedition  into  Eabylia,  which 

Impdag  him  with  the  words,  "  Obedience  is  he  had  undertaken  against  ministerial  orders, 

fti  lolfior'a  first  duty,"  another  deputy,  M.  he  was  replaced  by  the  duke  of  Aumale,  and, 

Ddoaduigentlj  asked,  ^' What,  if  ordered  to  according  to  Guizot's  expression,  ^^  enabled  to 


a  gaoler  t"    This  incident  led  to  a  duel  come  and  enjoy  his  glory  in  Franoe."    During 

I  Bogeaad  and  Dulong,  in  which  the  the  night  of   Feb.   22-23,  1848,  he  was,  on 

kttvviishot.     The  consequent  exasperation  the  secret  advice  of  Guizot,  ordered  into  the 

tfthaftnians  was  still  heightened  by  his  co-  presence  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  conferred  upon 

MiCiDB  in  aoppressing  the  Paris  insurrection  him  the  supreme  command  of  the  whole  armed 

mAfA  18  and  14,  1834.    The  forces  destined  force — the  line  as  well  as  the  nationsJ  guard. 

Uwfpnm  that  insnrreotion  were  divided  into  At  noon  of  the  23d,  followed  by  Gens.  Rulhidres, 

I  bqgadea,  one  of  which  Bugeaud  commanded.  Bedeau,  Lamorici^re,  De  Salles,  St.  Amaud,  and 

h  the  me  Trananonain  a  handful  of  enthusi-  others,  he  proceeded  to  the  general  staff  at  the 

■to  who  still  held  a  barricade  on  the  morning  Tuileries,  there  to  be  solemnly  invested  with 

rfthe  14tfa,  when  the  serious  part  of  the  affair  the  supreme  command  by  the  duke  of  Nemours. 

WH  Offer,  were  cmelly  slaughtered  by  an  over-  He  reminded  the  officers  present  that  he  who 

jMnuiig  force.    Although  this  spot  lay  with-  was  about  to  lead  them  against  the  Paris  revo- 

Mt  the  eircamscription  made  over  to  Bugeaud*s  lutionists  ^'  had  never  been  beaten,  neither  on 

Mfide,  and  he,  therefore,  had  not  participated  the  battle-field  nor  in  insurrections,"  and  for 

h  the  massacre,  the  hatred  of  the  people  nailed  this  time  again  promised  to  make  short  work  of 

to  the  deed,  and  despite  all  declara-  the  ^*  rebel  rabble."    Meantime,  the  news  of  ^s 


toi  to  the  contrary,  x>ersisted  in  stigmatizing  nomination  contributed  much  to  give  matters  a 

hoi  as  the  **  man  of  the  rue  Traiitnonainr  decisive  turn.    The  national  guard,  still  more 

8nt,  Jane  16,  1886,  to  Algeria,  Gen.  Bugeaud  incensed  by  his  appointment  as  supreme  com- 

hiOBe  invested  with  a  commanding  position  mander,  broke  out  in  the  cry  of  **  Down  with 

hthiprovinceofOran,  almost  independent  of  Bugeaud  I"  *^ Down  with  the  man  of  the  rue 

te  governor-general.    Ordered  to  fight  Abd  Trcmmonain  /"  and  positively  declared   that 

ilSadsr,  and  to  subdue  him  by  the  £splay  of  they  would  not  obey  his  orders.    Frightened 

m  JBipogmg  army,  he  concluded  the  treaty  of  by  this  demonstration,  Louis  Philippe  withdrew 

Ihi  ufiia,  allowing  the  opportunity  for  mill-  his  orders,  and  spent  the  28d  in  vain  negotia- 

Ivf  Operations  to  slip  away,  and  placing  his  tions.    On  Feb.  24,  alone  of  Louis  Philippe^s 

wmf'm  a  critical  state  before  it  had  begun  to  council,  Bugeaud  still  urged  war  to  the  knife ; 

asL  Bggeaod  fought  several  battles  previous  but  the  king  already  considered  the  sacrifice  of 

Id  ftb  treaty.    A  secret  article,  not  reduced  to  the  marshal  as  a  means  to  make  his  own  peace 

vntiig,  stipdlated  that  30,000  boojoos  (about  with  the  national  guard.    The  command  was 

tlSiOO)sboiild  be  paid  to  Gen.  Bugeaud.  Called  consequently  placed  in  other  hands,  and  Bu* 

^MKtDFraDoe,he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  geaud  dismissed.    Two  days  later  he  placed, 

infinnt-geoeral  and  appointed  grand  officer  but  in  vain,  his  sword  at  the  command  of  the 

tf  ths  k|^  of  honor.     When  the  secret  clause  provisional  government.    When  Louis  Napoleon 

<f  ftitnatj  of  the  Tafna  oozed  out,  Louis  Phil-  became  president  he  conferred  the  conunand-in- 

9P<ii&oria«iBageand  to  expend  the  money  on  chief  of  the  army  of  the  Alps  upon  Bugeaud, 

^■triafibBe  roads,  thus  to  increase  his  popu-  who  was  also  elected  by  the  department  or 

^■i^aMipg  his  electors  and  secure  his  seat  in  Charente-Inf6rieure  as  representative  in  the 

Am  chate  of  deputies.    At  the  commence-  national  assembly.    He  published  several  lite* 

■nt  tf  Utt  he  was  named  governor-general  rary  productions,  which  treat  chiefly  of  Algeria. 

of  Alnrii^  ttd  with  his  administration  the  pol-  In  Aug.  1852,  a  monument  was  erected  to  him 

^Jftwaob  in  Algeria  underwent  a  complete  in  Algiers,  and  also  one  in  his  native  town. 

MML    Eb  was   the  first  govemor-genertd  BUGENHAGEN,  Johakv,  sumamed  Poiib- 

«lt£id  JO  army  adequate  to  its  task  placed  banub,  or  Dr.  Pommbb,  a  German  Protestant  the- 

iBdr  Im  eommand,  who  exerted  an  absolute  ologian,  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Luther, 

■thoiftf  over  the  generals  second  in  command,  born  at  Wollin,  near  Stettin,  June  24,  1486, 

■ivholffipthiapoetlongenoughtoactuptoa  died  April  20,   1558.    He  was  fully  persuad- 

phaeedii^  years  for  its  execution*    The  bat-  ed  by  the  publication  of  Luther's  treatise  on 

^.of  %  (Aog.  14,  1844),  in  which  he  van-  the  Babylonish  captivity.    He  thus  announces 

¥M  the  army  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco  his  espousal  of  the  Protestant  cause :    **  The 

^  mtly  inferior  locoes,  owed  its  soooesa  to  whole  world  is  blind,  walking  in  Oimmeriaa 
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durkneM ;  this  man  alone  sdeii  the  troth.**    He  ing  branch  of  the  bfown  noes  than  tb 

aasiiited  Lutlier  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  Z^landers.    Thej  have  domeeUcated  the 

and  pabluhed  a  great  nomber  of  books  now  Ut-  oz,  bofialo,  sheep,  andsi     .  They  ei      n 

tie  read  or  known.  ton  suoceesfoUy,  and  a 

BUGGE,  Thomas,  a  Danish  astronomer,  bom  of  substantial  quality  ^  uroj  <  itiu  %i 

in  Copenhagen,  Oct.  12,  1740,  died  June  15,  in  iron  and  copper:  the    wo      y  e 

1815.    After  Tycho  de  Brafie,  he  was  the  great-  honses  of  substant      i  ihe  i 

est  astronomer  of  Denmark.     First  officiating  some  being  made  oi  a  A 

as  professor,  he  afterward  spent  most  of  his  ken  stone  and  cement,  wutcu  m       i 

time  in  travelling  abroad,  and  was  sent  to  cannot  be  torn  apart  with  c  >rp 

Paris  in  1798  to  confer  with  the  commission  of  their  dwellings  are  generally  •urrvoiMU 

the  French  institate  on  the  subject  of  the  in-  evidences   of  much  hortlciutnral 

troduotion  of  uniform  weights  and  measures,  on  build  durable  sailing  yesBels ;  in  their  i 

which  occasion  he  was  made  a  member  of  that  they  use  charts  and  compasses;  they  1 

learned  body.  ed  a  maritime  code,  that  has  been  m 

BUGIS,  a  people  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  authorities  in  naval  Jurisprndeoce ;  i 

noted  fur  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  independence,  also  framed  a  calendar,  dividing  the 

Their  colonies  and  emi>oria  of  trade  are  found  as  we  do ;  but  more  than  all.  1     r  bi 

in  many  islands,  in  all  parts  of  the  archipelago ;  vented  an  alphabet  and  a  sya 

but  the  chief  seat  of  this  people  is  in  the  south*  writing,  which  none  of  the  ene      uc 

western  peninsula  of  Celebes,  in  the  territories  western  Europe,  except  those  o.   Italj, 

oi  Boni   and  Wi^oo.    The  Bugis  traders  are  done.    The  government  of  this  people 

the  ciiief  carriers  and  factors  of  the  Indian  seas,  oligarchy  or  elective  monarchy.    The 

In  the  European  ports  of  Singapore,  Malacca,  Boni  is  composed  of  7  principalities ;  aoa 

Batavia,  and  Rhio,  their  richly  freighted  vessels  Wi^oo,  of  40.    In  botli  states  the  sover 

are  to  be  seen  at  all  times.    From  data  derived  elected  by  the  nobles,  and  from  the  ns 

from  their  intercourse  with  these  ports,  they  dass.    The  vote,  in  choosing  a  mler. 

had  in  1657  about  950  pculewalant,  or  prahus,  unanimous ;  and  often  the  merits  of  e' 

averaging  50  tons  each,  engaged  in  foreign  trade ;  man  and  noblewoman  (females  bei 

and  probably  a  still  larger  amount  of  tonnage  and  generally  preferred),  in  the  state,  la 

engaged  in  the  tripang,  pearl,  and  other  fisher-  ed,  before  a  choice  is  made;  the  soTesv 

ies,  and  in  trade  with  the  Papuan  islands,  and  holds  power  during  good  behavior,  and 

other  portions  of  the  archipelago  not  yet  in  di-  deposed  by  an  adverse  mi\jority  rote  la 

rect  communication  with  European  commerce,  dl ;  hence  there  are  frequent  changes 

The  value  of  tliis  native  trade  may  be  judged  pre«dency,    as  the  executive  power 

ih>m  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  Bngis  people  may  be  iustly  termed,    i 

in  the  port  of  Singapore  the  cargo  of  a  pade-  council  of  5  nobles  is  chosen  to  advise  w 

wakan,  consisting  of   dammar,  sapan  wood,  chiefs,  who  receive  the  title  of  Bati-l 

birds*  nests,  tripang,  pearls  and  mother  of  **  great  banners.**    The  people  pay  nu 

pearl,  ratans,  gatah  taban,  nutmegs,  and  other  except  a  small  tribute  of  tnree  davs*  labo 

Malaysian  products,  sell  for  $20,000  and  $30,-  equivalent,  to  the  sovereign ;  and  there 

000,  and  even  for  as  large  an  amount  as  $50,-  imposts  on  trade.    Strangers  ^     itii      he 

000.    Their  advancement  in  civilization  keeps  are  exempt  from  all  charges,     x 

paoe  with  their  active  commercial  development,  rive  their  revenue  from  tlieir  owu  e 

Barbosa,  in  1515,  describes  the  Bugis  and  their  unrestricted  freedom   of  intercooriw  «« 

neu^hbors,  the  Macassars,  as  ferocious  pirates  parts  of  their  own  country,  and  with 

and  cannibals.    None  of  the  Portuguese  histo-  countries,  prevails;  and  tUs  liberty  of 

rians  of  the  archipelago  give  any  intimation  of  enterprise.  Joined  to  their  entire  f     d 

the  commercial  enterprise  of  this  race.    When  trade,  may  be  Justly  regarded,  as  i^  j 

in  1660  the  Dutch  conquered  the  Macassar  tribes  observed,  as  both  the  cause  and  effect  m 

of  Goa,no  other  mention  is  made  of  the  neigh-  dependence,  enterprise,  and  prosperity 

boring  Bugis  people  than  as  of  an  inferior  race  interesting  people.      The    Tuwi(|u,  or 

of  barbarians.    A  little  while  previous  to  this  tribes,  are  esteemed  as  decidedly  sm 

oon^uest,  the  Macassars  had  invaded  the  Bugis  many  respects  to  their  brethren  c^  B 

territory,  destroyed  the  pagan  worship  of  uiQ  Wig  us  have  been  enterprising  cokmi 

people,  and  forced  them  to  receive  teachers  as  traders.    Large  communities  of  usi 

of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  the  Bugis  being  have  within  the  present  century  been  i 

the  last  converts  to  the  creed  of  the  Koran  in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  in  portions  <^  Celebes 

the    archipelago.      Islamism  abolished  head-  from  the  parent  country,  and  in 

hunting^   as   now  practised  by  the  Dyaks  in  islands  of  the  archipelago.     The  nkuw 

Borneo,  human    sacrifices,   cannibalism,    and  pot  of  Bonirati  is  one  of  their  sett       n 

many  degrading  superstitions ;  and  from  this  Singapore  they  form  a  separate  anu  w 

period  of  conversion  to  the  present  day,  this  community.    They  have  not  b« 

people  have   made  rapid  progreM  toward  a  by  the  Dutch  to  establish  set         nw 

respectable  position  in    the  civilized    world,  possessions;  and  indeed  the  ruici a  vfJa^ 

Ihey  are  pernaps  a  more  vigoroua  and  promia*  aooften  been  worsted  in  hostile  eoo 
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At  brare  Bogia^  that  they  may  justlj  dread  the  Napoleon,  and  di*ew  up  a  comparison  between 
KtJwnfntofsoch  ayigoroos  and  free-spirited  tlie  taking  of  Moscow  by  the  French,  and  of 
mnamoDg  the  feebler  people  they  control    It  Rome  by  Uie  Gaals.    He  returned  in  1814  to  his  . 
m  worthy  of  especial   notice  that  among  this  native  town.    His  summaries  of  the  history  d 
MQ|Ae^  the  most  enterprising  of  the  eastern  philosophy,  and  his  mannal  of  ^^  Natural  Right^*' 
MM^harei  not  even  excepting  the  Chinese,  are  among  the  most  important  of  his  works, 
■d  vbo  promise,  Jod^^  from  their  past  rapid        BUHL- WORK,  a  process  of  inlaying  by  the 
pngraB)  to  become  the  leading  race  in  the  use  of  the  saw,  the  name  of  which  is  supposed 
mhtpaligQi  and  to  be  probably  the  founders  of  to  be  derive4  from  a  famous  Italian  workmaa 
Miu^tened  Oceanican  empire,  their  women  named  Boule,  who  settled  in  France  in  the 
MMB  the  fullest  social  and  political  equality,  reign  of  Louis  XIV .,  and  carried  on  this  bnsi- 
bemtor  portion  of  the  sovereigns  of  Tuwi^u  ness,  which  he  invented.    As  practised  by  him 
ad  0(Ni»  since  these  states  have  been  known  the  work  consisted  in  inlaying  dark-colored 
to  Eanfcans,  have  been  females.    The  Bugis  tortoise  shell  or  wood  with  brass,  cut  in  flow- 
I  Biiiniactare  aU  the  cloth,  and  other  ing  patterns  to  imitate  vines  and  wreaths  of 
tf  Bogis  trade ;  they  carry  on  all  the  flowers.    Reisner,  who  practised  the  art  at  a 
at  home ;  and  in  manv  instances  little  later  period,  made  use  of  woods,  which 
on  board  of  Bugis  vessels ;  and  not  contrasted  well  in  color ;  and  the  term  is  now 
'  their    navigators.     A  romantic  applied  to  his   process.     The  general  term, 
tKHlofneent  oocorrence,  which  was  generally  marqueterie,  designates  in  France  all  the  ya- 
]  by  the  J9nmala  of  Europe  and  of  this  rieties  of  this  kind  of  work.    It  consists  in  cnt- 
r,  ita  signal  illustration  of  the  energetic  ting  out  a  pattern  from  two  veneers  of  diflTerent- 
ler  of  the  Bngis  women.    Col.  Poland  of  colored  woods,  which  are  glued  together  with  a 
IhtHethsiiand  India  army,  when  a  lieutenant  in  piece  of  paper  laid  between  them ;  and  then,  after 
r— *^»^  of  a  detachment  of  European  and  na-  separating  the  pieces  by  running  a  thin  knife- 
liM  troops  in  Celebes,  was  attacked  by  a  large  blade  through  the  paper,  the  patterns  are  careful- 
Mj  of  ltfa/*MMai»  insurgents.     Early  in  the  ly  taken  out,  and  the  figure  removed  from  the 
atioo  he  was  wounded ;  and  his  troops  being  one  is  inserted  into  the  cavity  of  the  other,  the 
foeed  to  retreat  before  overwhelming  numbers,  dust  of  the  wood  being  rubbed  in  to  fill  the  in- 
ks WIS  kit  on  Uie  field  and  was  on  the  point  of  terstices.    The  cutting  of  the  pattern  is  effected 
Wig  despatched  by  the  kreeses  of  the  Macas-  by  the  use  of  a  very  fine  saw,  of  the  kind  known 
Mn ;  but  at  this  Jnnctore,  a  Bugis  girl,  daughter  as  a  key-saw,  which  can  readily  be  made  to  run 
ffanative  soldier  to  whom  the  commander  had  around  the  sinuosities  of  the  pattern.    The 
Aswn  irfttHno—  with  klewang  in  hand  felled  suitable  designs  for  this  work  are  continuous 
te  fxemost  Macassar,  and  so  vigorously  de-  figures,  like  a  running  vine  or  the  honeysuckle, 
iiU  the  prostrate  lieutenant  as  to  induce  the  the  saw  completing  these  without  the  neces- 
sikn  who  threatened  his  life  to  follow  their  sity  of  discontinuing  the  work  to  commence 
lioknons  companions.    The  heroic  Fiena,  the  anew.    When  three  thicknesses  of  wood  are 
MM  of  the  girl,  dragged  the  wounded  man  to  glued  together  and  cut,  the  work  is  carried  on 
icoil  dttde,  nnrsed  him  in  the  woods  for  2  more  rapidly,  and  with  more  variety ;  but  it  is 
viifcii  and  afterward  led  him  to  a  place  of  not  found  expedient  to  increase  the  number  of 
■iitf.    When  Poland  was  made  colonel,  and  thicknesses  beyond  this.    In  old  work  of  this 
imd  on  a  pension,  he  married  Fiena,  in  Hoi-  kind  it  has  been  found  that  different  woods 
W,  ia  1856.  contract  unequally,  and  at  last  produce  a  de- 
BUOLE-UORN,  a  musical  wind-instrument,  fective  joint    This  is  remedied  by  the  use  of 
«f  \nm  or  other  metal,  which,  by  the  addition  veneers  of  the  same  light-colored  wood,  one  of 
<f  km  it  capable  of  producing  all  the  inflec-  which  is  dyed  a  dark  color.    In  inlaying  pearl 
tinioi  the  scale.     It  was  formerly  peculiar  to  work  by  the  Buhl  method,  some  modifications 
teclsie,  and  was  called  by  the  Germans  the  of  the  process  are  rendered  necessary  by  the 
Fiiflwi^  or  wood-horn,  but  is  now  almost  in-  small  size  of  the  pieces,  and  by  greater  care  re- 
JMaijMe  in  military  or  orchestral  bands.  quired  to  make  a  nice  joint.    The  saw  in  this 
oUtti^  JoHAJfX  GoTTUBB,  a  Gonnau  phi-  is  run  through  at  an  angle  to  give  a  bevelled 
V»W|iirjom  at  Brunswick,  in  1768,  diea  in  edge,  and  the  lines  are  filled  in  with  strings 
IttL  wImb  only  18  years  old  he  delivered  a  of  white  metal,  as  tin  or  pewter. 
ttwntfUetores  on  the  history  and  literature        BUHRSTONE,  called  by  the  French  nle» 
of  jpUonpkf ;  and  at  the  age  of  20  he  gained  molaire  and  pierre  meulUre,  the  best  material 
it  QdtUa^m  the  academical  prize.    In  1787  he  known  for  constructing   millstones.    It  is  a 
VM^ppomted  professor  extraordinary,  and  in  silicious   rock  found  interstratified  with  the 
IttI  fnkmoT  of  philosophy  at  GOttingen.  sands,  marls,  and  sandstones  of  the  tertiary  for- 
Vbo  the  French  rcTolntion  broke  out  he  was  mations  of  the  Paris  basin,  peculiar  for  its 
iyimd  of  his  professorship,  and  withdrew  to  regular  cellular  structure  and  hardness  like 
Mill  where  he  became  successively  professor  flint,  with  which  it  is  identical  in  composition, 
tf  yliQoiophy,   history,  and  literature  in  the  both  being  mere  varieties  of  quartz.    It  is  these 
■iiWBtf  of  Moscow,  librarian  of  the  gnmd  qualities  of  extreme  roughness,  derived  from  its 
^BhMsCstharii 


ine,  and  councillor  of  state.    He    honey-combed  structure,  and  great  hardness 
MM  fpom  Moscow  before  its  occupation  by    and  strength,  that  render  it  the  best  sUme  for 
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grinding.    The  fossil  shells  of  land  and  fresh  nro^  Yxntilatiov,  fte^  Ao.     With  al 

water  origin,  with  which  the  rock  is  sometimes  subjects  the  practical  bidlder  sbould  be 

filled,  are  converted  into  the  same  hard  silicious  as  also  shotud  the  architect,  who  4^^ 

substance  as  the  rest  of  the  stone,  and  their  plans  which  the  former  executes.    1 

cavities  are  often  lined  with  crystals  of  qnartz.  and  principles  of  building  have  altv 

The  color  of  the  rock  is  whitish,  with  a  shade  treated  in  Uie  article  AxoBmKrruBi.     i 

sometimes  of  gray,  and  sometimes  of  yellow  and  portance  of  this  art  to  all  ciswice  of  n 

bine.    The  best  quality  is  that  about  equally  caused  it  to  receive  especial  attention  i 

made  up  of  solid  silex  and  of  vacant  spaces,  cultivated  nations ;  ana  from  early  period 

The  stones  are  quarried  at  numerous  localities  have  been  able  treatises  elucidating  the 

near  Paris,  whence  they  are  transported  in  processes  it  includes.    The  modem  pr 

large  quantities  into  the  interior,  ana  to  Bor-r  nas  made  has  called  forth  numerous  wm 

deaux  and  Havre  for  exportation.    La  Fert6-  periodicals  devoted  to  Uiis  subject,  amonf 

aous-Jouarre,  Seine-et-Marne,  is  one  of  the  most  may  be  named  as  particulany  adapted 

important  points  where  they  are  procured.  The  wants  and  tastes  of  this  conntrv,   Li 

quarries  are  worked  open  to  the  day,  and  the  *^  Modern  Builder's  Guide  ^  (New  York, 

atones,  when  extracted  from  their  beds,  are  and  Sloan's  **  Model  Architect**    Amoc 

split  with  wedges  into  cylindrical  forms.    The  lisli  works,  those  of  London,  and  the  pei 

pieces  are  out  into  paridlelopipeds,  which  are  called  the  *^  Builder.*'  may  particularly 

called  panei.     These  are   to  be  hooped  to-  ferred  to.    A  very  elaborate  work  by  R 

gether  into  the  shape  of  millstones,  answering  was  published  in  Paris  in  18dO-'82,  in 

the  purpose  perfectly  well,  while  they  are  of  quarto,  with  a  folio  volume  of  plates,  < 

much  more  convenient  size  for  transportation  TraiU  de  Part  de  bdtir. 
than  single  stones.    Good  millstones  of  a  blu-        BUITENZORG,  the  official  name  of  t 

ish  white  color,  and  6(  feet  diameter,  are  worth  dent  province  of  Bogor,  in  the  island  o 

1,200  francs,  or  about  $250,   each.    In  this  now  forming  a  residency ;  bounded  N. 

country  numerous  substitutes  for  the  French  residency  of  Batavia,  £.  by  Krawang,  S. 

buhrstone  have  been  found,  the  most  impor-  Prayangan  regency,  and  W.  by  Bantam, 

tant  of  which  is  famished  by  the  Buhrstone  1,276  sq.m.;  pop.  820,766,  of  whom  650  ar 

rock  of  the  bituminous  coal  measures  of  north*  peans,  9,580  Chinese,  and  28  Arabs.    Th 

western  Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Ohio,  imme-  was  first  given  to  a  country  seat  of  the 

diately  underlying  the  principal  iron  ore  depos-  governor-general,  and  signifies  ^  without 

ites  of  that  region.  This  rock  has  been  wrought  or  equivalent  to  ians  mmei.    This 

into  millstones  ever  since  the  revolution,  but  dence  of  the  Dutch  viceroy  b  now  a  | 

the  French  rock  has,  nevertheless,  maintained  considerable  magnificence ;  being  situate 

a  decided  preference  in  all  the  great  markets.  ly  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 

BUIL,  Bbrnabdo,  the  first  Spanish  mission-  Joys  a  much  more  invigorating  climai 

ary  in  the  new  world,  died  in  the  convent  of  Batavia,  which  is  40  miles  distant  Man 

Ouxa,  in  1520.    He  was  selected  by  Ferdinand  of  temperate  climates,  the  cherry  and 

and  Isabella  to  accompany  Columbus  for  the  and  every  variety  of  European  esculent 

purpose  of  converting  the  natives  of  Hispani-  tables,  are  cultivated  with  success  in  tJ 

ola.    He  took  with  him  several  priests,  but  re-  dens  of  Buitenzorg.    A  park  enclosing 

turned  to  Spain  after  2  years  in  consequence  of  tigers  and  other  wild  beasts,  large  tank 

disagreements  with  the  govemor  conceming  with  the  fresh-water  fish  of  the  archi 

the  treatment  of  the  natives.  and  aviaries  containing  cassowaries,  rhii 

BUILDING,  the  art  of  constraction,  appli-  birds,  and  other  remarkable  birds  of 

cable  to  a  variety  of  objects,  as  houses,  bridges,  islands,  form  a  part  of  the  oriental  feaJ 

wharves,  ships,  &c.    The  tenn  architecture,  of  this  palatial  residence.    The  grandeur 

which  building  is  the  mechanical  execution,  is  in  surrounding  monntain  scenery  is  very 

oommon  use  limited  to  the  constraction  of  build-  ing.    A  company  was  formed,  pa:     r  Ai 

ings  for  the  purposes  of  civil  life ;  but  this  is  capitalists,  to  constmct  a  railroad  ir      ] 

sometimes  designated  as  civil  architecture,  in  to  Buitenxorg,  but  the  government  i 

contradistinction  to  the  planning  and  construe-  permission  to  go  on  with  the  work,  e 

tion  of  forts,  &o.,   which  is   called  military  the  locomotives  and  other  material  La 

architecture,  or  of  ships,  which  is  called  naval  imported.    However,  an  electric  telegi 

architecture.    Building  also  is  commonly  under*  established  between  the  capital  and  the 

stood  to  apply  to  only  the  first  class  of  objects,  the  viceroy ;  but  it  is  used  exclusively  I 

nnlesB  otherwise  specifically  designated.    Even  emment  purposes, 
thus  limited,  it  is  too  comprehensive  for  more        BUKKEN,  an  island  on  the  W.  coast  < 

than  a  general  notice ;  so  that  for  the  details  of  way,  province  of  Christiansand.    It  has 

the  art  reference  must  be  made  to  the  articles  villaffe  of  the  same  name.    The  Bukke  c 

in  this  work  upon  the  materials  employed,  as  ken  fiord,  an  arm  of  the  sea  85  miles  Ion 

Bbiok,  Stonx,  Timbeb,  Beams,  Slats,  Limb,  10  to  15  miles  wide,  and  crowded  witl 

ito, ;  and  also  to  those  upon  the  various  minor  islands,  separates  it  from  the  island  of  K 
portions  or  processes  of  the  constmction,  as        BUKKUR,  a  fortress  of  Sinde,  Ilin 

FouHDATioNs,  Caju'sntst,  Padttuio,  Wjlbm-  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  a  rockj 
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«f  (lie  Mme  name,  in  the  Indus,  opposite  the  .  and   Osma,  and  the  Kamtchik  and  Prayadi, 
towns  of  Roree  on  the  E.  and  Sokkar  on  the  which  enter  the  Black  sea.    The  river  Maritza 
¥.  bank  of  the  river.    Before  the  annexation  rises  southward  from  the  Balkan.    The  largest 
«f  Sinde,  it  belonged  to  the  ameer  of  Eyrpoor,  lake   is  that  of  Rassein,  which    is  separated 
\j  whose  permission  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  bj   a  narrow    strip    of   land   from   the    St 
Bndahin  1839,  daring  the  Afghan  war.    Abont  George's  mouth  of  the  Danube,  from  which  a 
All  time  the  Bengal  arm j  on  its  march  to  Af-  little  arm,  called  Dunavitz,  enters  the  lake,  the 
rianistan  crossed  the  river  here  on  a  bridge  of  communication  of  the  lake  with  the  Black  sea 
ksta,  which  was  soon  after  swept  awaj. — ^Also,  being  formed  by  2  channels,  ctdled  the  Jabora 
a  town  ia  the  Pnnjaub,  near  the  Indus,  with  an  and  the  Portitcha  mouths.      The    surface  is 
tsttMTe  commerce.    Pop.  about  5,000.  mountainous  in  the  south,  level  in  the  north, 
BUULCAN,  a  town  of  Luzon,  and  capital  of  generaUy  well  wooded,  and  with  dense  forests 
anoriine  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Philippine  along  the  Balkan  range.    Iron,  lead,  and  some 
IbWi^  10  miles  N.  W.  of  Manila.    It  is  situ-  silver  are  found.     Agriculture  is  more  flour- 
itodettiie  river  Bulacan,  which  is  here  crosse^jp  ishing  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  Turkey. 
Ijilri4ge  of  6  arches.    Sugar,  silks,  and  car-  The  largest  quantities  of  g^n  are  grown  in 
pdiVB  its  chief  manufactures.    Pop.  9,803.  Silistria,  and  in  the  plains  near  the  Danube. 
BCIAMA,  the  easternmost  of  the  Bissagos  The  general  exports  of  the  country  comprise, 
lind^  off  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  20  miles  S.  of  beside  various    kinds    of  grain,  timber   and 
BiML  Latll**  84'  N.,  long.  15°  33'  W.    It  is  oak  planks,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  hides,  honey, 
ikoBt  18  miles  long  by  9  miles  wide,  densely  wax,  and  great  quantities  of  tallow,  40,000  oxen 
wooded,  fertile,  but  unhealthy.    The  land  rises  or  more  being  fattened  during  the   summer 
from  the  coast  toward  the  centre,  where  the  months  and  slaughtered  during  the  autunm  for 
rferitioa  is  about  100  feet  above  the  sea.    In  their  hides  and  fat,  beef  being  seldom  eaten  by 
ITM  an  English  company,  called  the  Bnlama  the  Mussulman,  whose  favorite  food  consists  of 
Modation,  sent  out  here  a  colony  of  275  miser-  mutton  and  goat's  flesh.    Larpe  quantities  of 
dile  adventurers,  most  of  whom  were  soon  car-  wine  are  made,  and  fruits  are  abundant^  Rosea 
lied  oif  by  disease.     The  remnant  sailed  for  abound,  and  gardens  are  laid  out  to  cultivate 
fiHRa  Leone  the  following  year.    Portugal  now  them,  Bulgarians  excelling  in  the  preparation  of 
fkaas  the  island,  but  in  a  recent  parliamentary  otto  or  attar  of  roses,  much  of  which  goes 
nport  on  western  Africa,  its  reoccupation  by  to  England.    The  Tartar  population  is  actively 
the  British  for  commercial  purposes  and  the  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  horses  (of  an  info- 
Mppression  of  the  slave  trade  was  earnestly  re-  rior  breed),  and  in  the  culture  of  bees.    Be- 
wmaeoded.  side  horses,  horned  cattle,  and  buffaloes,  the 
BULARCHXJS,  the  earliest  painter  mentioned  country  produces  sheep  and  goats,  ^bso  swine 
kloMory.    lie  was  of  a  Greek  colony  in  Asia  for  the   consumption   of  the  Christian   part 
IGaor,  tnd  lived  more  than  700  years  B.  0.  of  the  population.     Grain  is  occasionally  snip- 
BULB,  in  botany,  a  broad  imbricated  bnd,  ped    in    lighters    to   Matchin,  a   small    port 
■saDy  subterranean,  emitting  roots  beneath,  opposite  Brailoff,  and  thence  exported  to  for- 
aad  developing  the  herbaceous  stock  and  foliage  eign    ports,    but    the    chief   Bulgarian   ship- 
nward.    The  leaves  or  scales  with  which  it  is  ping  port  is  Varna,  in  the  eyalet  of  Silistria, 
cbthed  are  thickened  by  the  deposition  of  nu-  which  has  an  annual  aggregate  tonnage,  inward 
tritive  matter,  stored  for  the  future  use  of  the  &nd  outward,  of  about  45,000  tons,  in  about 
|kBt   It  d^ers  from  the  tuber,  which  is  the  500  vesseli!    There  is  also  a  depot  at  Varna 
vhrannent  of  a  subterranean  branch.  for  tallow  and    other   products.     The  most 
Bulgaria,  a  dependency  of  European  Tur-  noted  manufactures  of  the  country  are  coarse 
bf .    The  Danube  forms  the  whole  of  its  woollen  cloth,  and  rifle  barrels.    The  rest  are 
KvtbflRi,  and  the  pardlel  chain  of  the  Balkan  all  of  coarse  goods.    The  imports   are   man- 
to  mithem,  boundary.    It  has  an  area  of  about  ufactured  goods,  coffee,  spices,  sugar,  salt,  &o. 
11,900  aq.  m.,  and  is  divided  into  3  eyalets,  or  The  town    of  Sistova    carries  on    an  exten- 
imiMes^  viz. :  sive  trade  with  Wallachia,  and  has   a  large 

Pop.  chrirtiMt.  commerce    in  manufactured   goods   imported 

i,«oo,ooo  IS}'^^  from  Austria.      The    agricultural   production 

i^iSiooo  Selis  ^  estimated  at  $17,000,000,  the  industrial  at 

-^ ' $4,000,000.--Bulgaria  was  the  Mcma  Infori- 

8,454,000  with  1,464,608  Chriatiwifc  ^  of  the  Romaus,  and  derives  its  name  from 

ttd  iJbfb  rest    Mussulmans,   Jews,    Servians,  northern  hordes   who    invaded   the    country 

^TpiMi^  Greeks,  Armenians,  Tartars,  and  Rus-  in  the  7th  century.    The  history  of  the  Bulgo- 

te  iettlera,  Bosniaks  and  Wallachians,  Ger-  rians  presents  a  series  of  continued  conflicts  with 

MBi^  Italians,  and  Hungarians.    Sophia  (Bui-  the  Servians,  Greeks,  and  Hungarians  on  the 

gna,  Triadittd)^  in  the  eyalet  of  Widdin,  one  hand,  and  on  the  otiber  with  the  Turks,  who 

oHtofa,  and   Kicopoli  are    among   the  chief  Anally  subdued  them,  and  pot  an  end  to  the 

dlWL     The    most  strongly    fortified    towns  existenceof  a  Bulgarian  kingdom  in  1802.    The 

■t  Yania,    Silistria,    Shoomla,    and    Roost-  territory  is  of  the  first  importance  to  the  in- 

ckook.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  Danube,  tegrity  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  to  neutralize 

with  iti   trilmtaries,  the  Isker,  Yid,  Yantra,  the  Russian  influence  which  operates  powerfblly 
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in  BnlgariA,  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  for  wlifle  a  publication  on  the  nbjeot  d 

the  Turkish  goTeminent.    In  1853,  daring  the  tion  has  appeared   fh>m   the  pen  of 

Banian  oocapation  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachio,  Bukarian  pablicationa    are  imoed  c 

the  line  of  fortresses  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Bucharest,  Belgrade,  Bnda,  Cracow,  Cu 

Ihmabe  and  those  in  the  Balkan  range  were  nople,  Smyrna,  and  Odestt.    A  papt^,  ca 

guarded  by  a  large  Turkish  army,  divisions  of  ^*  Balgarian  Morning  Star,**  has  appearei 

which  crossed  the  Danube  opposite  Oltenitza  and  latter  city  since  ISiS.    The  first  numl 

•ffTiiUfAf^  and  obtained  some  slight  advantages  monthly  magazine,  entitled  ^^  Philolof]^ 

over  Uie  Russians.    The  St  George^s  mouth  of  issued  from  the  press  of  Smyrna  in  1S4^ 

the  Danube  is  by  treaty  open  to  all  trading  Bulgarian  alnuinac  from  the  same  press  i 

vessels,  and  to  the  war  ships  of  Rus|ia  and  BULGARIN,   Thaddets   (Polish   1 

Austria,  and  measures  have  lately  been' taken  Bulhabtn),  a  Russian  author,  bom  in  ' 

to  facilitate  the  navigation,  which  is  difficult  Lithuania.  His  father  fought  under  Ko 

Various  railways  are  projected ;  but  that  be-  and  after  the  fatal  issue  of  the  Polisii 
tween  Boghazkew  and  Kustendji,  is  the  only  independence,    his   mother   removed 
line  to  which  a  charter  has  as  yet  been  granted,  Petersburg,  where  Thaddeus  was  cdnc 

and  which,  when  completed,  will  be  the  first  the  military  academy.    In  1805  he  to« 

railway  in  operation  in  Turkey.            in  the  war  against  France  and  Sweut 

BULGARIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITER  A-  subsequently  left  the  Russian  service, 

TURE.    Bulgaria  and  the  a^aoent  provinces  of  in   the   Polish   legion    in   Spain,    wai 

Macedonia   are  considered  to  have  been  the  prisoner  by  the  Prussians  in  1814,  sei 

cradle  of  the  old  Slavic  languages.    The  ancient  recovering  his   liberty  under  Napoleo 

Bulgarian  language  was  the  richest  of  them  all,  after  the  Emperor^s  downfall,  occupie 

and  was  the  Scriptural  language  of  the  Greek-  self  with  literary  pursuits  in  Warsaw. 

Slavic  church,  and  the  great  medium  of  ecclesi-  some  time  he  returned  to  St  Petersbu 

astical  literature  in  the  ancient  Slavic  lands,  throwing  off  his  Polish  nationality,  he 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  forth  devoted  himself  to  Russian  lit 

at  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  the  granmiati-  In  1823  he  edited  the  ^^  Northern  An 

cal  structure  and  purity  of  the  language  became  originally  a   historical    and   statistical 

impaired  by  mixture  with  the  Wallachian,  Al-  but  wbich  he  made  popular  in  Russia 

banfkn,  Roumanian,  Turco-Tartar,  and  perhaps  humorous  and  satirical  contributions. 

Greek  vernaculars ;  and  the  modern  Bulgarian  he  published  in  conjunction  with  hii 

language  has  only  the  nominative  and  vocative  Gretsch  the   *^  Northern    Bee,^^  becan 

of  the  7  Slavic  cases,  all  the  rest  being  supplied  editor  of  the  ^  Daguerreotype,^*  and  of 

bv  prepositions.    It  has  an  article,  which  is  put  Russian  tlieatrical  almanac,  called  ihi 

Mter  tlie  word  it  qualifies,  like  that  of  the  sian  Thalia."    His  complete  work.^  pt 

Albanians  and  Wallachians.    Among  the  an-  at  St  Petersburg,  1827,  and  at  Leipsic, 

oient  Bulgarian  ecclesiastical  literature  must  be  man,    in  1828,  include  many  of   his 

mentioned  the  translations  of  the  Bible  by  Cyril  essays  and  his  Spanish  sketches,  to  w 

and  Methodius,  and  the  writings  of  John  of  added  his  Turkish  sketches  in  a  8e(»arate 

Bulgary  in  the  10th  century.    The  modem  lit-  In  1829  ho  made  his  debut  as  novel; 

erature  is  very  slender,  consisting  almost  en-  **  Ivan  Vuishigin,"  or  the  Ru<«sian  *^  Gi 

tirely  of  a  few  elementary  and  religious  books,  of  which  "  Peter  Ivanovitch  Vuishigin 

Grammars  of  the  Bulgarian  language  have  been  continuation.    Subsequently    he    publi 

published  by  Neofyt  in  1885,  and  by  Christiaki  works  containing  pictures  of  Russian  lif 

m  the  following  year.     Venelin,  a  young  Rus-  tavlev,"  "  Demetrius,*'  and  **  Mazeppa, 

sian  scholar,  sent  to  Bulgaria  by  the  Russian  have  lost  somewhat  oftheir  popularity  in 

archiBographical  commission,  published  in  1887  altliough  from  a  Russian  literary  point 

a  grammar  and  2  volumes  of  a  history  of  the  they  have  many  excellent  |>oints,  esp 

Bulgarians,  but  died  while  he  was  engaged  in  two  last-named  novels,  from  their  j 

preparing  a  8d  volume.    A  new  grammar  was  character,    and    generally   from    the 

S'ven  to  the  poblio  by  Bogojev  in  1845,  and  which    they  afford    into    Russian    lif< 

lally  in  1849,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Riggs,  an  Amer-  Russian  **  Gil  Bias ''  was  published  in 

loan  missionary  stationed  at  Smyrna,  who  also  at  Aberdeen  in  1831,  and  nis  ''  Russia  ii 

sent  a   Bulgarian   translation  of   Gallaudefs  torical,  St4itistical,  Geographical,  and  1 

"Child's  Book  on  the  Soul"  to  New  York.  Point  of  View,"  one    of  his    most  i 

Dictionaries  of  the  Bulgarian  language  have  works,  has  been  translated  into  Ge 

been  prepared,  or  are  in  course  of  preparation,  Brackel.    His  literary  labors  proved  pr 

by  Neofyt  and  Stojanowicz.    A  Bulgarian  ver-  and  he  lives  in  comfortable  circun 

sion  of  the  New  Testament  was  printed  at  villa  near  Dorpat    Ilis  last  work,   r 

Smyrna  in  1840,  for  the  British  and  foreign  ntya,  of  which  6  volumes  have  alk^i 

Bible  society.    The  Bulgarian  national  songs  peared,  contains  interesting  reminisc 

are  numerous,  and  are  similar  to  those  of  the  nis  stirring  life.    The  czar  and  1          u 

Servians.    Czelakowsky^s  collection  of  Slavic  always  befriended  him,  and  he  wnuas 

songs  contains  a  number  of  Bulgarian  songs,  strong  bias  in  favor  of  Russia. 

Bogqjev  published  12  historical  poems  in  1845,  BULKHEADS,  the  partitiona  bnill 
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flffignlpirts  of  a  ship,  to  form  and  separate  the  tion  at  Oxford,  he  was  ordained  at  tbeearlj 

wioQs  apartments.  age  of  21,  and  soon  became   rector  of  St. 

BULKLBY,  Pvtbb,  first  minister  of  Oon-  George's,  near  Bristol.    Here  he  made  himself 

cord,  MsM.,  bom  at  Woodhill,  Bedfordshire,  in  beloved  by  all,  and  kept  his  parish  in  peace 

IKl    He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  duriug  those  troublesome  times.    On  one  occa- 

iHoeed^  to  the  living  of  his  father  in  Wood-  eion,  while  he  was  preaching,  a  certain  fanatio 

hil,w]^  he  retained  for  21  years.    He  was  bawled  out,  *^  George,  come  down  I  thou  art  a 

icBored  from  this 'by  Archbishop  Laud,  for  hireling  and  a  false   prophet!"    George   did 

BoB-mfiormity    to  certain  ceremonies  of  the  come  down,  but  only  to  rescue  this  zealot  from 

chordi,  whereupon  he  immediately  left  Eng-  the  fury  of  the  congregatioD,  who  wished  to 

lad  fixr  the  new  world.     He  settled  with  a  resent  on  the  spot  the  insult  offered  to  their 

fnr  eoopanions  in  a  place  first  named   by  pastor.    Li  1658  he  became  rector  of  Sudding- 

teiOoiioord,  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  ton  St.  Mary,  in  Gloucester,  and  in  1662,  of 

an  firtinguished  in  New  England  history,  Suddington  St.  Peter.     In  1669  he  published 

linn  k  died  in  1659.    He  was  the  author  of  in  the  Latin  tongue  his  most  important  work, 

mm  iMia  poems,  which   are  contained   in  called  EdrmaniaApoMtoltca.   This  is  an  attempt 

Cbttai  IDrther's  *^  History  of  New  England,"  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradictions  be- 

addnoi  the  ^'  Gospel  Oovenant  Opened,"  tween  St  James  and  St.  Paul,  on  Uie  doctrine 

jMM  in  London  in  1646.*  He  was  as  re*  of  justification.    This  publication  extended  his 

arbUe  for  his  benevolence  and  kind  dealings  fame  to  foreign  countries,  and  his  reputation 

tfir  the  strictness  of  his  virtues.  procured  him  a  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Glou* 

BULLi  Papal  (Lat.  huUct^  a  seal),  one  of  the  cester.    In  1705  he  was  promoted  to  the  bish- 

ftm  in  which  the  pope  issues  his  ordinances,  oprio  of  St.  David's.     He  is  reckoned  among 

hSSentcomtL  brief  in  that  the  latter  is  shorter  the  great  lights  of  the  church  of  England. 

ad  kes  solemn,  though  equally  authoritative.  BULL,  John,  the  popular  name  applied  to 

inA  are  sealed  with  red  wax,  stamped  with  Englishmen.    It  was  first  used  by  Dean  Swift ; 

dttfidier'sring.    The  seal  of  a  bull  is  of  lead  others  ascribe  its  origin  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot's 

tt  gold,  stamped  on  one  side  with  the  efSgies  novel  entitled  ^  John  Bull." 

tf  Suits  Peter  and  Paul,  and  on  the  other  with  BULL,  John,  an  English  musician,  bom  in 

the  name  of  the  reigning  pope,  and  attached  Somersetshire  about  1563,  died  at  Lubeck,  in 

to  the  docoment  by  strings.     The  two  acts  Germany,  about  1622.    In  1596,  on  the  recom- 

fiisr  abo  by  the  subscription,  salutation,  and  mendation  of  the  queen,  he  was  appointed  pro-. 

ystolical  benediction,  which  are  simpler  in  the  fessor  of  music  at  Gresham  college,  which  posi- 

Mf;  and  by  the  da^  which  is  taken  from  the  tion  he  resigned  in  1607  to  become  chamber 

■odern  calendar  for  briefs,  and  from  the  Roman  musician  to  King  James.    He  quitted  England 

flrifl^ar  for  bulls.    BuUs  are  commonly  desig-  in  1613,  and  fimJly  settled  in  LUbeck.    As  a 

atfed  from  the  words  with  which  they  com*  performer   on   the  organ,  he    was  the  most 

asaco,  as  the  bull  In  cana  Domini,  which  was  able  musician  of  his  age.    Having  once  per- 

Imeriy  read  publicly  at  Rome  on  Holy  Thurs-  formed  before  King  James  a  song  which  he 

hj,  and  contains  a  general  excommunication  called  ^^  God  save  the  King,"  the  present  na- 

t|^hHt  heretics  and  those  contumacious  and  dis-  tional  anthem  of  England  has  been  erroneously 

obedieot  to  the  holy  see.  Its  publication  was  sus-  attributed  to  him.                                        • 

eid  by  Clement  XIV.  in  1778.    Among  the  BULL,  Ole  Bobnemann,  a  Norwegian  violin- 
most  odebrated  in  history  are  the  GUHcia  ist,  born  at  Bergen,  Feb.  5,  1810.    His  father, 
IsioM,  given  in  1296,  by  Boniface  YIIL,  and  a  chemist,  who  had  destined  him  for  the  church, 
wUeh  be^n  his  contest  with  Philip  the  Fair;  steadily  repressed  his  son^s  passion  for  music, 
the  AierafttlM,  issued  by  Pius  II.  in  1460,  to  At  the  age  of  18  he  was  placed  at  the  univer- 
iMvdiot  appeals  to  future  councils ;  the  Ex^  sity  of  Onristiania.    His  skill  on  the  violin  gain- 
Wft  IXmwm,  directed  in  1520  by  Leo  X.  ed  him  no  favor  with  the  professors ;  and  when 
tCHMk  Lather,  who  burned  it  at  Wittenberg ;  he  took  the  temporary  charge  of  the  orchestra 
tiii  Qm  Mcotj^ntf,  by  which  Innocent  X.  con-  at  one  of  the  theatres,   during  the  illness  of 
teMi  the  5  propositions  of  Jansenius,  in  the  leader,  his  connection  with  the  university 
Ittl;  As  UmgenituSj  issued  by  Clement  XI.  was    dissolved   forever.      In  1829  he    went 
^  ITlt,  against  the  "Moral  Reflections^'  of  to  Oassel  to  study  with  Spohr,  but  his  re- 
QbmmI;  ^  Pogt  diuma$,  by  which  Pius  VIL  oeption  was  so  chilling,  tliat   in  a  moment 
In  1800  MtsUished  a  new  judiciary  order  in  of  despondency  he  went   to  Gdttingen  and 
tfae  Mttes  of  the  church ;  and  the  IneffabiltB  commenced  the  study  of  the  law.    His  fond- 
J^  hf  vhlch  Pins  IX.  in  1854  establi^ed  the  ness  for  his  art,  however,  soon  interrupted  this 
4<Vau  of  the  immaculate  conception. — ^BuiXiB  pursuit,  and  he  went  to  Minden,  where  he 
^w)u,  or  HAI.F  BuLiis,  are  instruments  of  ^ve   a   concert   with   considerable    success. 
^  ehamcter  issued  by  the  pope  before  his  While  at  Uiis  place  he  had  a  quarrel  with  a  fel- 
Mouatioii,  and  so  ciJled  from  the  fact  that  the  low-artist,  which  resulted  in  a  challenge.    The 
^  or  gold  is  stamped  onlv  on  one  side.  parties  met,  and  Ole  BulPs  antagonist  was  mor- 
BUL^  Gbobos,  an  English  prelate,  bom  at  tally  wounded.    Compelled  to  leave  the  conn* 
Weill,  Someraetahire,  March  25,   1634,    died  try,  he  betook  himself  to  Paris,  where  he  ar- 
^^  17, 1710.     Having  graduated  with  distino-  rived  poor  and  unknown,  and  for  some  time 
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led  a  preoarioiu  and  most  wretched  existence,  one  of  the  first,  ever  obtained  hy  a  aatire 

Horeover,  he  was  robbed  of  every  thing  he  pes-  America.    With  some  short  interrak  be  i 

sessed,  indading  his  violin,  and  in  despair  he  lieatenant-govemor  of  Sooth  Carolina  from  11 

threw  himself  into  the  Seine,  from  which  he  till  that  province  ceased  to  be  saljeet  to  On 

was  rescued.    A  bereaved  mother,  who  traced  Britain.    He  was  fiuthfdl  to  the  crown  in  IT 

in  his  features  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  her  and  in  1782  accompanied  the  British  tro 

dead  son,  took  him  into  her  house,  and  assisted  England,  where  he  resided  daring  the  p 

him  so  liberally  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  of  bis  life. 

his  first  appearance  in  public  as  a  violinist        BULL-BAITING,  a  barharons   and  b 

The  public  were  charmed  by  the  performance,  exhibition,  common  in  England  from  a 

and  the  proceeds  of  his  first  concert  enabled  early  period    till    the   oommenoement  of  i 

him  to  make  a  musical  tour  through  Italy.    The  reign  of  George  lY.,  when  it  was  profail 

next  7  years  were  spent  in  frequent  professional  by  act  of  parliament.    The  boll  was  a 

tours  through  Italy,  France,  Germany,  England,  to  a  post  by  a  chain  fsstened  throngb  • 

and  Russia,  by  which  he  acquired  a  handsome  in  his    nose,    allowing    him  to    mova 

fortune.    Returning  to  his  native  place  in  1888  circle,  but  preventing  him  fh>m  gain! 

with  his  wife,  a  Parisian  woman,  he  settled  upon  liberty,   which  would  have   been   daii^«.4 

an  estate  which  he  had  purchased  in  the  neigh-  to  spectators,  when  bnll-dogs  were         k 

borhood.    At  the  end  of  5  years  he  came  to  to  ran  at  him,  which,  rushing  alway*       i 

the  United  States,  and  experienced  an  enthn-  head,  either  pinned  the  bull  by  the  tm« 

aiastic  reception ;  and  after  a  career  of  great  lip,  or  were  tossed  in  the  ur,  gored  and  t 

pecuniary  success,  he  returned  to  Europe  in  pled.    The  excitement  oonnsted  in  wi 

1841^.  During  the  next  7  years,  he  gave  concerts  the  courage  of  the  dogs  in  the  atti       man 

in  the  chief  cities  of  the  continent,  made  a  cam-  the  bull  in  defence;  but  there  v 

paign  in  Algeria  against  the  Kabyles  with  Gen.  in  the  contest,  as  the  more  powcnui 

Yusuf,  made  improvements  in  music^  instru-  chiuned  to  the  stake,  had  neither  the  oppu 

ments,  built  a  theatre  in  Bergen,  and  endeavor-  to  decline  the  contest,  nor  to  exert  hia  i 

ed  to  establish  in  Norway  national  schools  of  and  terminate  it  by  defeating  his  e 
literature  and  art    Influenced  by  patriotic  feel-        BULL-DOG  (eania  molcmuM%  a  spociw  w 

in;;s,  he  introduced   political  sentiments  into  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  British  ialanda  ■ 

the  dramas  performed  at  his  theatre,  and  was  distinguished  almost  solely  for  its  ondi 

brought  into  collision  with  the  police.    Vex-  inating  ferocity.    The  dog;  generally,  by 

atious  lawsuits,  resulting  from  tnese  troubles,  alists,  is  distinguished  into  8  divisi<ms,  to  « 

dissipated  a  largo  portion  of  his  fortune ;  his  of  which  all  natural  species  belong,  wbOa 

wife  sank  under  the  rigors  of  the  climate ;  and  a  combination  of  2  or  more  all  the  artifti 

the  artist  once  more  left  his  country  for  the  varieties  are  to  be  referred.  These  are  thaaa 

new  world,  where  he  arrived  in  1852.    In  that  Mgace^  Tcloee^  and  feroeei^  distingnisbed 

vear  he  purchased  a  large  tract  of  uncultivated  spectively  for  their  intelligence,  their  speed 

land,  comprising  120,000    acres,  situated    in  their  ferocity.   The  first  or  highest  is  raprebs 

Potter  CO.  m  tlie  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  ed  by  the  spaniel,  to  which  belong  all  toe  ] 

A  large  number  of  families,  to  whom  the  lands  species  which  hunt  by  scent ;  the  middle,  by 

weFe  sold  at  a  nominal  price,  gathered  upon  greyhound,  or,  more  properly,  goMeh&ufii, 

the  spot,   forming  the  germ  of  an  extensive  which  are  referred  all  those  which  hunt  i 

agricultural  colony,  to  which  the  name  Oleana  or  solely  by  speed ;  and  the  lowest,  bv  thv  wi 

was  given,  in  honor  of  the  founder.    For  a  dog,  of  which  pugnacity  is  the  sole  cha 

time  tlie  new  settlement  was  favored  by  bright  The  bull-dog  is  low  in  stature,  deep-clnm^u 

prospects ;  but  dissensions  soon  crept  in ;  pecu-  strongly  made  about  the  shoulders,  which,  w 

niary  embarrassments  followed ;  and  at  length  the  chest  and  neck,  are  enormously  devdon 

the  project  was  entirely  abandoned  and  the  as  are  also  the  muscles  of  the  thigfaa  b 

colony  broken  up.    To  repair  his  shattered  although,  generally,  the  hind  quarters  arb  i 

fortunes,  Ole  Bull  resumed  his  concerts,  and  af-  as  compared  to  the  fore  part,  and  theflanka  ^ 

ier  the  completion  of  the  academy  of  music  in  low  and  tucked  up,  like  those  of  the  grevh< 

New  York,  in  1854,  took  a  lease  of  the  build-  In  his  head,  however,  are  seated  his  | 

ing  with  the  intention  of  undertaking  the  man-  peculiarities.      It  is  remarkable   for   iw  mi 

agement  of  the  Italian  opera.    The  enterprise  broad  muzzle,  and  the  projection  of  ita  lofi 

proved  disastrous,  and  at  the  end  of  2  months  jaw,  which  causes  the  lower  front  teeth  to  ii 

lie  found  himself  involved  in  a  number  of  law-  trade  beyond  those  of  the  tipper.    The  aaMi 

anits  resulting  from  it,  beside  having  experi-  of  the  Jaw  are  placed  above  the  1      of  t 

enced  heavy  pecuniary  losses.    He  has  since  grinding  teeth;  and  it  is  this  c*      in  v 

returned  to  Europe,  and  is  now  (1858)  engaged  renders  the  bite  of  the  buii-ti       av  m     « 

in  giving  concerts  in  Vienna  and  other  cities.  severe,  and  his  hold,  when  once  ^en,  i 

BULL,  WiLUAM,  an  American  physician,  and  immovable.     The   lips  are  thick,  deep, 

lieutenant-governor  of   the    colony  of   South  pendulous;  the  ears  fine,  small,  and   pel 

Carolina,  of  which  province  he  was  a  native,  at   the  tip ;   the  tail    thick   at  the  root,  i 

born  in  1710,  died  in  London  in  1791.    lie  re-  tapering   to  a  point,   as  fine  as  that  of  t 

oeived  at  Leyden  a  medical  degree,  the  first,  or  groyhonnd.    *'  lie  is  the  moat  ierodons  and  t 
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Rkntittg  </  the  canine  tribe,  and  maj  be  oon-  newlj  imported  African  lion,  in  the  tower  of  Lon- 
aderad  oourageons  bejond  every  other  crea-  don,  some  years  since ;  when,  although  not  one 
tvuB  the  world ;  for  he  will  attack  any  animal,  of  the  dogs  showed  a  symptom  of  fear,  or  re- 
vbtteTV  be  his  magnitude,  without  hesitation,  laxed  his  hold,  the  lion  annihilated  them  all, 
lUMt  at  his  own  caprice,  or  at  the  bidding  of  with  blows  of  his  paws,  in  a  few  seconds.    The 
Ui  owner.    His  most  important  quality,  and  yery  propensity  of  the  bull-dog  to  run  at  the 
Ihifi,  probably,  which  causes  all  the  others,  head  only,  renders  them  useless  to  attack  wild 
dtbooigh  we  cannot  perceive  the  connection,  is  beasts;  as  it  limits  the  number  of  those  which 
1^  diminntion  of  tne  brain ;  which,  in  the  can  attack  at  once  to  as  many  as  can  seize  at 
kd-dog,  is  smaller  and  less  developed  than  in  onetime.  If  they  would  only  lay  hold  on  all  sides, 
■J  other  of  the  race ;  and  it  is,  doubtless,  to  like  foxhounds,  nothing  but  a  rhinoceros  could 
Iki  kentae  of  the  encephalon  that  must  be  resist  the  combined  attack  of  a  pack  of  buU- 
gttribBled  his  want  of  intelligence,  and  incapacity  dogs.    With  the  decline  of  bull-bfdting,  the  de- 
far  nemng  education."  Bo  strongly  marked  is  mand  for  the  bull-dog  has  ceased ;  although  he 
Ail  Meoharitj,  that  an  able  recent  writer  on  is  still  found  useful  to  cross  with  other  dogs,  to 
fti  ia$  considers  the  bull-dog  as  a  sort  of  which   he   imparts   courage,  endurance,  and 
Amnml  canine  monster,  a  dog  idiot^  yielding  tenacity  of  purpose.    There  is  a  large  cross  of 
to  ■eoDtrollAble  physical  impulses,  now  or  the  bull-dog,  where  it  would  be  least  expected, 
kiilfBrodty,  now  of  equally  blind  and  undis-  in  the  greyhound,  introduced  by  Lord  Orford, 
■■iMfing,  maudlin  tenderness,  which  renders  to  give    certain   valuable  qualities ;    and    the 
liB  more  addicted  to  licking,  slobbering,  and  greyhound  shows  it  by  his  always  running  at 
— aMiiig  the  hand,  the  boot,  or  any  other  part  the  head  of  larse  animals,  as  the  deer.    There 
rf  mj  person  to  whom  he  takes  a  sudden  and  is,  also,  a  probfU)le  cross  in  the  pointer,  shown 
mmibm  liking,  and  whom  ho  is  just  as  likely  in  the  pendulous  lowl  and  rat  tail,  as  well  as  in 
tutmnli  the  next  moment,  than  any  other  of  the  determined  character. 
Uiflpedes.    This  view  is,  however,  scarcely  to        BULL-FIGHT,  a  Spanish  spectacle,  intro- 
W  renrded  as  philosophical.    All  creatures  duced  by  the  Moors  originally,  and  universally 
ktrs&ir  places  in  the  scale  of  creaticti;  and,  adopted  in  idl  the  cities  of  the  kingdom,  each 
vltboQt  any  one  of  them,  the  chain  of  existence,  of  which  has  an  arena  of  greater  or  less  mag- 
ad  it  may  be  added  of  intelligence,  would  be  nificence,  called  the  plcua  de  toroSy  set  apart  for 
iMooiplete.    It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  intel-  this  entertainment.    The  bulls  are  turned  out 
igraee  and  capacity  of  this  animal  to  learn  are  one  by  one,  with  many  forms  of  pomp  ana 
vdcrrated.    Men  are  very  apt,  because  they  solemn  ceremonial,  into  the  open  space;  where 
tetow  much  pains  on  the  education  of  one  they  are  assailed,  fi^st  by  horsemen,  called  pico- 
■inial,  and  none  on  Uiat  of  another,  to  pro-  doreSy  who  attack  them  with  the  lance ;  then, 
■Hmee  this  a  wonder  of  intelligence,  that  incapa-  when  a  dozen  or  more  horses  have  been  ripped 
Ms  of  learning.     It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  up,  and  one  or  two  men  have  narrowly  escaped 
tbt  the  boll-dog  does  not  display  the  usual  asimilar  fate— for  the  riders  are  rarely  injured, 
iHankeooe  nor  the  fidelity  of  Uie  dog;  since  since,  the  moment  they  are   overthrown,  a 
he  wiU  capriciously  attack  his  master,  of  whom  crowd  of   active  footmen,  called  ehulasy  pro- 
hi  Bij,  ordinarily,  be  morbidly  fond.    A  proof  vided  with  crimson  banners,  take  off  the  atten- 
if  hit  distinct  purpose  in  creation  is  his  native  tion  of  the  bull — ^they  are  tormented  by  the 
■tipathy  to  the  bull ;  which  is  not  akin  to  the  handerilleroSy  armed  with  sharp-barbed  darts 
pnpeuityof  all  animals,  particularly  of  all  dogs,  having  fireworks  and  flags  attached  to  them, 
10  psnoe  any  thing  which  fiies,  but  to  tl)e  in-  until  they  are  thickly  covered  with  shafts,  bleed- 
itiMtiTe  antipathy  which  induces  the  ichneu-  ing  at  every  pore,  and  scorched  till  their  glossy 
tooa  to  attack  the  venomous  snake,  the  kitten  hides  are  black  and  crisp  by  the  explosions  of 
to  iMil  the  mouse,  and  the  ferret  to  hunt  the  the  fireworks.      Then  comes  the  last  act  of 
ntr-iiitipathies  not  connected  with  the  desire  the  tragedy,  when  the  skilful  matador  enters 
4vnj.  tod  owned  by  the  one  party  as  intensely  the  arena  slowly  and  alone,  habited  in  un- 
to wtlie  other.     In  proof  of  tbLs,  a  thorough-  adorned  black,  and  armed  only  with  a  long 
M  VilUmp,  of  6  months,  which  has  never  straight  sword,  with  which  he  soon  gives  the 
Mtoikll,  the  first  time  he  beholds  one,  will  coup  de  ffraee  to  the  tortured  brute,  sheathing 
>*iitttihead,  which  is  his  invariable  point  of  the  blade,  with  one  sure  thrust,  up  to  the  hilt 
t^M,  ad,  seizing  him  by  the  lip,  tongue,  or  in  his  body  just  at  the  juncture  of  the  neck 
fj^iuKoo,  in  spite  of  every  attempt  to  detach  and  spine.     A  train  of  mules  drag  out  the 
^  SBdvill  suffer  himself  to  be  killed  or  even  slaughtered  carcass,  amid  the  sound  of  trum* 
^MKoteed — instances  of  which  horrible  bar-  pets  and  the  acclamations  of  the  spectators ; 
^■i^lttTe  actually  occurred  in  what  are  absurd-  the  dead  or  dying  horses  are  removed;    the 
(rciOed  the  good  old  times — ^rather  than  forego  arena  is  strewed  with  fresh  sawdust ;   another 
wbold.  It  is  clear,  indeed,  that  buU-baiting  was  bull  is  introduced ;   and  so  goes  on  the  Spanish 
^eonnquence  of  this  natural  hatred  and  autag-  holiday,  until  perhaps  80  bulls  and  double  that 
toinoftheS  animals,  not  the  cause  of  it  It  was  number  of  horses  have  been  slaughtered  to 
•  old  dying  that  1  bull-dog  was  a  match  for  a  delight  the  populace,  with  whom  the  cry,  al- 
fciD,  J  for  a  woU  8  for  a  bear,  and  4  for  a  lion,  most  identical  with  the panem  et  eireeruei  of  the 
&o  ktter  experiment  was  tried  on  a  wild,  Boman  mob,  is  still  for^n  y  toroi. 
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BULLA  (Ltt  buUa^  a  bobble),  tb«  name  of  the  board  of  contrdi;  in  1846,  jnd^e-i 

a  genos  of  thelk,  tlie  fuim  of  which  is  globooe  general ;    in    November  of  Um  m 

like  a  bubble.    Ther  are  not  famished  with  amy  queen^s  eooneel ;  and  in  July,  lSi7«  • 

projecting  spire.    The  aninud  which  inhabita  tlie  privy  connciL     In  Nov.  1847,  b^  « 

the  sliell  is  too  large  to  be  contained  witliin  it,  president  of  the  poor4aw  board,  bat  hi 

ao  that  the  whole  shell  is  freqaently  concealed  ing  career,  which  pointed  to  him  as  a 

beneath  the  fleshy  covering.    The  balle  are  all  future  great  statesmen  of  England, 

famished  with  a  ffizzard  for  masticating  and  short  by  death  a  year  afterward.      lit 

digesting  their  food.    This  consists  of  8  rough  the  treatment  of  pablio  questions  w 

and  prominent  pieces  of  shell,  connected  by  a  evident  in  his  writings,  most  of  whicl 

cartiUginous  ligament  by  which  they  are  moved,  ed  in  the  journals  of  London  and  tbi 

By  this  apparatus  hard  substances,  such  as  small  periodicals  of  tlie  country. — Sib  Fsi 

shells,  are  ground  and  converted  into  food.  Eng^sh  judoe,  bora  in  174i{,  died  Jan< 

BULLARD,   Abtkmas,  D.  D.,  an  American  He  acquired  some  reputation  by  his 

clergyman,  bom  at  Northbridge,  Mass.,  June  8,  tion  relative  to  trials  at  nisi  prina,  whi* 

1802,  died  Nov.  1865.    He  was  graduated  at  sidered  a  standard  work,  and  has  passet 

Amherst,  in  1826,  studied  theology  at  Andover,  manyeditions. 
and  visited  the  western  states  as  agent  of  the        BULLET,  or  Ball,  a  round  piece  o 

Sabbath-school  society.  In  1832  he  was  appoint-  iron,  used  to  load  a  musket  or  cannoi 

ed  general  agent  of  the  board  of  oommissioners  the  invention  of  gunpowder  to  tlie  beg 

for  foreign  misnions,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  this  century  bullets  were  made  spheric 

Cincinnati,  making  excursions  over  the  Mis8i»>  best  material  to  make  bullets  is  the  heav 

sippi  valley.   He  waa  installed  pastor  over  the  is  used  for  musket  bullets,  but  tliis  sab 

first  Presbyterian  church  of  St.  Louia,  Mo.,  June  too  dear  and  too  scarce  for  cannon  1 

27, 1838,  and  was  one  of  those  who  perished  at  cast-iron,  tliough  much    lighter,  is   ) 

the  railroad  accident  in  crossing  the  Gasconade  used.     Balls  are  made  by  casting ;  i 

river  ini  1855.  cess  leaves  a  rough  surface.    This  is  i 

BULLAKD,  Henbt  AoAifs,  a   lawyer  of  taotini6adbullets,asthe  metal  is  soft  t 

Louisiana,  born  otGroton,  Mass.,  Sept.  9,  1788,  way ;   but  in  cast-iron  balls  itiiacanai 

died  in  Now  Orleans,  April  17, 1851.    He  grad-  for  the  cannon,  and  means  are  employe 

uated  at  Harvard  college  in  1807,  studied  law,  more  finish  to  the  surface.    Numerous 

and  also  many  modem  languages.    Through  his  during  tlio  last  fifty  years  have  expe 

knowledge  of  the  Spanish  he  became  acciuaint-  on  the  form  of  bullets  without  marked 

ed,  while  at  Philadelphia,  with  Gen.  Toledo,  and  till  Captain  Mini^  of  the  Frendi  army,  s 

embarked  with  him,  as  bis  military  secretary,  in  introducing  his  cylindro-conical  bull4 

in  an  expedition  to  revolutionize  New  Mexico,  desiderata  of  bullets  are:  1st,  tliatthe 

Upon  its  failure  he  contrived  to  escape,  and  actly  the  bore  of  the  ^n ;  2d,  tliat  w 

opened  a  law  office  at  Natchitoches.    He  sue-  Jected,  tliey  proceed  with  a  rotary  mot 

coeded  in  the  profession,  and  in  1822  was  ap-  that  they  be  shaped  so  as  to  encounter 

pointed  one  of  tlie  judges  of  the  district  court,  resistance  from  the  air  ;  4th,  that  the 

In  1831  he  was  sent  to  congress,  in  1834  became  the  bullet,  or  at  least  the  forward  part 

Judge  of  tlH3  supreme  court,  and  in  1846  re-  solid  substance  to  cut  through  obstacl 

moved  to  New  Orleans,  and  entered  upon  a  Mini6  bullet  is  for  rifles,  and  is  made  of] 

large  legal  practice.    He  was  made  professor  of  shape  is  that  of  a  cylinder  of  nearly  tb 

civil  law  in  the  law  school  of  Louisiana  in  1847,  tcr  of  thd  rifle,  one  end  of  which  co 

and  delivered  2  courses  of  lectures.    He  rcen*  point  in  a  conical  shape,  and  in  the  otl 

tcred  congress  after  an  absence  of  16  years,  and  curved  recess  is  lefL  The  efiect  of  powd 

died  soon  after  his  return  home.  firing,  is  to  expand  the  thin  portiuc 

BULLEIi,  CiiABLBs,   an  English  politician,  around  the  rece&s,  and  to  make  it  fit  t 

bom  at  Calcutta,  Aug.  1806,  died  in  London,  the  grooves  of  the  rifle.    Leaden  bnl 

Nov.  28,  1848.     He  was  educated  in  England,  been  made  with  a  steel  point.    The  e 

graduated  at  Cambridge  as  B.  A.  in  1826,  en-  of  lead  to  make  tlie  bullet  fit  has  been 

tared  parliament  for  West  Looe  in  1830,  and  in  ed  by  inserting  in  the  end  of  tlie  bulk 

the  following  year  was  admitted  a  barrister  at  of  iron,  which  was  forced  in  by  thi 

Lincoln's  Inn.    He  voted  for  the  reform  bill,  sion  of  powder,  at  the  first  instant,  be 

which  disfranchised  West  Looe,  and  in  1832  inertia  of  the  bullet  had  been  overoon 

wassentto  the  house  of  conunons  for  Liskeard,  best   cannon  ball  was  patented  in  ! 

in  Comwoll,  which  he  continued  to  represent  Uie  United  States,  by  8.  M.  SigounM 

till  his  death  in  1848,  distinguishing  himself  by  cast  of  the  sha|>e  of  Minim's  bullet  withoi 

his  support  of  liberal  measures  and  by  hisrcadi-  cess  at  one  end ;  it  is  a  cone  and  a  cyli 

ness  as  a  debater.    In  1888  and  1839  he  official  a  common  basis ;  the  cylinder  ia  smal 

ted  as  secretory  of  the  earl  of  Durham,  govemor-  tlie  bore  of  the  cannon,  except  at  the 

general  of  Canada.    On  his  return  to  England  bottom,  where  rims  are  left  projecting! 

he  was  devoted  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  of  an  inch  ;  between  these  rims  there 

chiefly  in  oonnection  with  cases  relating  to  In-  the  body  of  the  cylinder,  three  ribs, 

dian  afiain.     In  1841  he  beoamo  leeretary  of  tba  grooves  in  the  bore,  prqieoting  i 
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b  fin  these  grooTes.    After  being  cast,  the  dark  brown,  the  feet  dnskj,  the  claws  brown- 

yi  is  placed  on  a  lathe,  where  the  rims  ore  ish  black.    The  upper  part  of  the  head  and  a 

tamed  lo  the  exact  diameter  of  the  bore,  nnd  band  at  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw  ore  glossy 

wkre  a  pecnliarlj  mode  planing  tool  cuts  the  bluish  black ;  the  hind  neck,  back,  and  scapu- 

tibi  to  the  proper  shape  and  angle  to  corre-  lars  ashj  gray ;   the  rump  and  lower  toil  cov- 

rd  with  the  grooves.    This  boll,  placed  in  erts  white;  the  upper  coverts  and  toil  bluish 

gon,  fits  perfectly,  and  only  the  turned  black;    the  quills    and    primary  coverts  are 

ad  plooed  portions  of  its  surface  ore  in  contact  brownish  black,  the  outer  webs  of  the  second* 

vith  the  cannon.    It  has  been  lately  discovered  aries  being  glossed  with  blue ;  the  secondary 

thst  the  rotation  of  a  bullet  combined  with  coverts  are  tipped  with  gray  or  grayi^  white, 

th»  forte  of  gravity  produces  a  motion  side  wise ;  forming  a  bar  on  the  wing;  the  cheeks,  front  of 

thiifMt  is  08  yet  but  little  known,  but  will  at  some  the  neck,  breast  and  sides  are  light  crimson ;  the 

frtmtiiDe  be  the  occasion  of  improvements.  The  belly  grayish  white.    This  is  the  ordinary  male 

iMtfam  of  a  bullet  is  identioiEd  with  the  best  plumage,  which  in  captivity  becomes  some- 

ftni«f  i  vessel,  both  being  bodies  cnttiuff  their  times  very  dusky.      The   female    is  a  little 

itftimo^fluida  the  resistances  of  which  obey  smaller;  the  coloring  is  similar,  but  the  tints 

thiHMpiiysical  law.    The  best  known  shape  are  much  duller;   the  parts  which  are  red  in 

ftr  Ibi  bows  of  a  vessel  is  that  of  dippers,  that  the  male  are  dull  grayish  brown  in  the  female. 

iiV*«Bcave  curve.     It  has  been  also  found  that  The  bullfinch  is  fond  of  wooded  and  cultivated 

dirilipeof  the  stem  has  much  to  do  with  the  districts,  avoiding  barren  tracts  near  the  sea 

fJwitj  of  a  ship.     It  seems  that  those  who  and  bleak  islands ;  it  is  gregarious,  but  seldom 

M»  ballets  have  not  made  these  remarks, .  associates  with  other  birds ;  it  is  not  migratory, 

mi  tbot  there  is  yet  room  for  improvements,  but  frequents  the  woods  and  thickets  of  Eng- 

Tirioas  machines    have   been  contrived  for  land  during  the  whole  year.    Its  flight  is  quick 

■sdMiiig  ballets  from  the  bars  of  lead;  some  and  undulating;  its  notes  are  soft,  low,  plain*. 

wf  eiitiag  them  in  moulds,  and  others  by  fore-  tive,  and  mellow ;    it  is  often  caged  for  its 

1^  the  bits  of  lead  into  dies,  and  by  compres-  beauty,  and  in  captivity  becomes  very  docile, 

■on  giving   to    them   their  form.     One   of  and  may  be  taught  a  variety  of  tunes.   During 

ftsw  macUneflL  recently  invented  by  Mr.  Wm.  the  greater  port  of  the  year  it  lives  in  the 

H.  Ward,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  cuts  the  pieces  thickets  and  woods,  occasionally  visiting  the 

kt  the  ballets  from    lead-wire  of   suitable  fields  in  search  of  seeds.    In  the  spring  it  is 

Ml  Ngolarly  fed  to  it,  and  compresses  them  very  destructive  to  the  buds  of  the  gooseberry, 

bio  any  sort  of  bullet,  for  musket,  pistol,  or  cherry,  plum,  and  other  fruit  trees.    It  begins 

xifiii  that  is  required.    Eight  bullets  are  pro-  to  build  its  nest  in  the  beginning  of  May,  of 

iiflid  by  every  revolution  of  the  machine ;  and  small,  dry  twigs  and  fibrous  roots,  generally 

Ail  ii  capable  of  being  worked  up  to  25  turns  in  a  ikom  bush,  thick  hedge,  or  bushy  spruce ; 

ia  i  miaate.    The  bullet  adopted  for  the  U.  S.  the  eggs,  4  or  5  in  number,  are  of  bluish  or 

^*n^  moflket,''  which  is  to  supersede  tbe  old  purplis^^  white  color,  specUed  and  streaked 

na  moricet,  is  an  elongated,  hollow,  pointed  with  purple  and  reddish  brown.     The  young 

mB,  weighing  497  grains.  at  first  resemble  the  female,  but  without  the 

£ULI£TIN'  (It  buUettino)^  a  word  deriv-  black  on  the  head ;  the  male  does  not  acquire 

«d  iflUDediately  from   the   French,  and  the  the  full  red  tint  until  the  second  year. 

Cnnative  of  the  low  Latin  bulla.     In  the  BULLHEAD,  the  popular  name  of  several 

FiiDdi  army,  the  public  despatches  of  the  gen-  species  of  cottoid  fishes,  principally  of  the 

<nl  an  calkd  bulletins.    Many  learned  socio-  genera   eotttis   and   acanthocottits^   inhabiting 

tin  ciU  their  transactions    bulletins,   among  both  fresh  and  aalt  water.    All  were  formerly 

cKJMn  the  St  Petersburg  and  Belgian  acade-  confounded  in  the  genus  eottus^  but  Mr.  O. 

vi%  and  the  archseologioal  institute  of  Rome.  Girard  (*^  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowl- 

IWaothorized  collections  of  the  laws  and  ordi-  edge,''  voL  iii.)  has  separated  them,  restricting 

mm  of  the  Prench  government  were  once  the  genus  eo^tiM  to  the  fresh-water  species,  while 

^AihUUUn  ds8  l<ns.    The  tickets  on  which  he  gave  the  name  aeanthoeottm  to  the  marine 

^  ilietor  inscribes  his  vote   are  termed  in  species,  more  commonly  called  sculpins.   These 

'OBik&ttiM.  two  groups  are  distinguished  very  easily :  the 

BCUflNCH   {pyrrhula   ruhieUla^  Pall.),  head  of  the  former  is  smooth  or  nearly -so,  that 

a  bird  of  the  finch  tomily,  a  native  of  northern  of  the  other  is  tuberculous  or  armed  with 

*^  toipcite  Europe.    The  bill  is  remarkably  spines ;   the  former  is  not  found  in  salt  water, 

fte  lai  thick,  of  a  black  color,  and  convex  nor  the  latter  in  fr'esh,  though  it  is  sometimes 

is  iU  ill  outlines ;   the  head  is  large,  the  neck  found  in  the  brackish  water  of  the  mouths  of 

1^  tad  the  body  stout    The  length  of  the  rivers.    For  the  minute  characters  of  the  gene- 

^  bnd  ii  6  inches,  the  extent  of  wings  10  raand  species,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  work 

Jjc^  the  biU  about  one-third  of  an  inch,  above  alluded  to,  and  to  the   ^^  Proceedings  of 

UiplniBtge  ia  soft;  around  the  base  of  the  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,"  voL 

■B  the  feathers  are  bristly,  concealing  the  iii.,  p.  183.    The  most  obvious  characters  are 

yrili;  the  third  quill  of  the  wing  is  the  the  following :  In  acanthoeottv*^  the  opercular 

"VBiit;  the  tall  nearly  straight,  consisting  of  apparatus  is  armed  with  strong  spines;    the 

two  bnwd  rounded  feathers.    The  eyes  are  8ur£Mse  of  the  head,  and  often  the  oircamfer- 
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enee  of  the  orbitii,  ia  similarly  armed,  or  ia  are  several  other  Ameriean  species  deserib 

serrated  in  various  ways;  the  nasal  bones  are  by  Mr.  Girard.    The  genus  cottus  (Ariedi,)  hm 

in  some  species  surmounted  by  a  ridge  or  spine;  but  one  small  spine  at  the  angle  of  the  pre 

the  head  is  high  and  broad,  occasionally  de-  operculum,  and  sometimes  another  smaller 

formed,  with  very  large  eyes  and  an  immense  den  under  the  skin,  and  perceptible  only  tu 

mouth;  the  body  is  without  scales,  the  back  touch,  at  the  lower  margin  oi  the  anbopei 

often  arched,  and  tlio  first  dorsal  ahnost  as  lum;  the  head  is  deDrcseod,  truncated  in  fr 

high  as  tlie  second ;  the  soft  rays  are  3  or  4  in  and  broader  than  nigh ;    month  less  d      ; 

the  ventral  fins;  the  lateral  line  runs  uninter-  cleft    than    in  aeanthoeoUuty  but,  like    uiai 

mpted  and  distinct  from  the  head  to  the  base  having  teeth  on  the   intermaTillariea,  lovei 

of  the  tail;   in  the  cottoids,  the  lateral  line  is  maxillaries,   and  front  of  the  romer;    bodi 

remarkably  developed,  being  in  some  a  regular  smooth,  gradually  tapering  to  the  tail ;  sec 

cartilaginous  tube  with  a  series  of  openings  dorsal  higher  than  the  first,  rentrals  with  • 

communicating  by  pores  of  the  skin  with  the  4  soft  rays ;  lateral  line  generally  interruntim 

surrounding  water,  leaving  no  doubt  that  this  The  river  bullhead  {C,  gracilU^  HeckeL) 

line  in  fishes  is  intended  to  supply  water  to  the  exceeds  3  inches  in  length,  and  is  of  a  i 

system.    The  common  bullhead  or  sculpin  {A.  green  color,  with  irregular  dark  brown  blol' 

VirginianuM^  Willoughby)  is  well  known  to  largest  posteriorly;   it  b  found  in  the       ■ 

every  boy  as  a  peHect  pest  and  scarecrow  England  states  and  New  York.    The  C.  rm» 

among  fishes.   The  body  is  of  a  light  or  green-  »us  (llald.)  is  about  4  inches  long,  and  in] 

ish  brown  above,  with  irregular  blotches  ar-  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland;  tlie«w 

ranged  as  4  transverse  dark  brown  bars;  the  is  yellowish,  clouded  with  bl^ck,  the  first  dw 

abdomen  is  white,  occasionally  stained  with  sal  fin  being  edged  with  a  narrow  line 

fuliginous;    the  dorsals  are  crossed  by  dark  orange;  it  receives  its  name  from  the 

brown  bands,  the  pectorals  light  yellow  with  mon  sliminess  of  the  skin ;  it  delights  lu 

concentric  brown  bands,  and  the  ventrals,  anal,  spring  waters  with  pebbly  bottoms,  and 

and  caudal  yellowish  white,  also  banded.    The  concealed  under  stones  and  stumps,  dosii  w 

length  is  from  10  to  18  inches,  of  which  the  the  bottom,  and,  when  disturbed,  hastens  U 

hei^  is  about  one-third.    There  are  10  naked  a  fresh  cover ;   the  eggs  are  laid  in  April 

spines  on  each  side,  on  and  about  the  head,  the  May,  in  round  packets  about  the  aixe  on 

largest  being  at  the  posterior  angle  of  the  pre-  ounce  bullet,  under  boards  and  stones;  i* 

operculum,  and  partially  covered  with  a  loose  supposed  that  they  are  watched  by  the  par 

membranous   sheath;    there  are  also  strong  from  her  having  been  found  under  the  i 

scapular  and  humeral  spines,  so  that  it  is  rather  cover.      Many  other    species,   all    smalL 

a  difficult  species  to  handle ;   tlie  gape  of  the  described  by  Mr.  Girard  as  American ;  v 

mouth  is  large,  and  the  Jaws,  pharynx,  and  are  found  in  the  colder  portions  of  the  tefauiv 

palate  are  anned  with  numerous  sharp,  card-  ate  zone  in  Europe  ana  Asia,  atle       I:  il 

like  teeth ;   the  caudal  fin  is  even  at  the  end.  probable  that   many  have    been  ci 

This  species  is  found  from  New  Brunswick  to  under  C.  gohio  (Linn.).    The  family  oi  cu 

Yirffinia.    Another  species  of  tlio  New  Eng-  appeared  on  the  earth  some  time  dnri      ua 

land  coast  is  the  Greenland  bullhead  {A,  Taria-  last  period  of  the  cretaceous  epoch^the . 

hilU^  Gd.,  and  A,  Groenlandictu,  Cuv.) ;  these  coitus  appearing  in  tlie  tertiary.    Tl  i 

mav  be  different  species,  but  they  are  described  cottoid   in   the    Columbia    river,   •        i 

under  one  head  by  Dr.  IStorer,  in  his  '^  Fishes  of  prickly  bullhead,  for  which   Mr.  Girwd 

Massachusetts,^^  in  ^*  Memoirs  of  the  American  established  the  genus  eoUopsu,  resembli      « 

Academy,"  vol.  v.  p.  74.     This  is  darker  col-  marine  species  in  its  size,  out  the  fresh^^. 

ored  than  the  common  sculpin,  with  largo  clay-  species  in  its  smooth  head ;   the  bodr  b  1 

colored  blotches  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  with  prickles,  there  is  one  preoperc 

gill  covers,  smaller  ones  on  the  back  and  sides,  on  eacli  side,  and  the  teetli    of  tuo  j 

and  circular  yellow  spots  on  the  sides  near  the  bones  are  card-like ;   its  length  is  fVom  %  ■» 

abdomen,  which  is  yellow  tinged  with  red,  and  inches ;  it  is  the  C,  a$per  (Gd.).    The 

the  throat  dull  white ;  the  fins  are  more  or  less  bullhead  is  also  given  to  some  species  %n 

banded  and  spotted  with  vellow;    the  sides  dophorus  (Lacep.),  and  kemitripterus  (Cuv.j 

are  rough  from    granulated  tubercles.      The  marine  genera,  extending  from  the  New  FngbM 

length  is  about  a  foot,  of  which  the  head  b  coast  to  the  Greenland  seas, 
one-fourtli;  this  is  armed  with  spines.    These        BULLINGER,  Hsiinucn,  a  Swiss  Pr 

ill-favored  sculpins  are  the  favorite  food  of  the  theologian,  born  at  Bremgsrten,  July         j 

Greenlanders,  though  rarely,  if  ever,  eaten  by  died  in  Zaricli,  Sept  17,  1676.     He 

us.    They  are  very  troublesome  in  the  fishing  himself  with  Zwingli,  and  became  his  umw—m^ 

grounds  of  the  British  provinces,  and  often  as  pastor  at  ZQrich  in  1681.     He  took  an  afr 

compel  the  vessels  to  remove  to  another  place,  tive  port  in  the  theological  discosstoos  of  thi 

as  experience  proves  that  their  presence  drives  time,   was   one   of   the  anthers  of   the  fin 

away  all  desirable  fish.   The  bullheads  are  very  Helvetic  confession  in  1686,  and  was  sole  §m 

voracious,  devouring  small  fish,  crabs,  echino-  thor  of  the  second  Helvetic  oonfessioa.     Hi 

denns,  moUusks,  and  almost  every  thing,  even  was  the  principal  cause    of  the   close  rslft 

decaying  mattef  that  comes  in  the  way.  There  tions   established  in    the   reign   of  Edward 
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Tl  between   the  ADglioan  and   the   Swiss  part  in  defending  his  conntrj  from  the  French, 

ckucbes.  After  serving  in  various  engagements  under 

BULLITT,  a  northern  oonnty  of  Kentucky.  Gount  Walmoden,  be  returned  to  Heidelberg, 

litk  ta  area  of  250  so.  m.     It  is  watered  to  complete  bis  studies.    Through  the  joint  in- 

\if  Salt  river^  and  the  Kolling  Fork  of  that  fluenoe  of  Prince  Hardenberg  and  Wilbelm  von 

lifer  tooches  its  S.  W.  boundary.    The  surface  Humboldt  (whose  daughter  he  afterward  mar- 

iiluiyindtheBoil  fertile.    Pine  woods  abound,  ried),  hewas  allowed  to  enter  the  diplomatic 

ttdtbereare  numerous  mines  of  superior  iron  service  of  Prussia.    From  1826  to  1841  he  offi- 

ttn   The  productions  in  1850  were  418,580  ciated  as  Prussian  ambassador  in  England,  and 

baheb  of  Indian  com,  82,298  of  oats,  2,990  lbs.  took  an  important  part  in  the  conventions  of 

tf  tobaooo,  and  18,146  of  wooL    There  were  1880  and  1840  on  the  French,  Belgian,  and  Ori- 

X  eon  and  flour  mills,  10  saw  mills,  4  tanner-  ental  questions.    From  1841  to  April,  1842,  he 

ki|  1  inm  fhrnaoea,  several  woollen  fisuitories,  acted  as  Prussian  ambassador  to  the  German 

10  dnidies,  and  150  pupils  attending  public  diet  in  Frankfort,  and  from  the  latter  period  to 

idmk  Value  of  real  estate  in  1855,  $1,448,-  1845  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  Berlin, 

m  Qe  county  is  traversed  by  a  railway  de-  BULRUSH    (seirpua    lactutriij    Linn.),  an 

Meitoeonnect  Louisville  (Ky.)  with  Nash-  aquatic  plant,  with  a  large  cylindrical  stem 

mt  Bop.  in  1850, 6,784^  of  whom  1,865  were  from  8  to  8  feet  high,  the  sheath  often  bear- 

ifaML  Ciq>ital,  Shepherdsville.  ing  a  small,  linear,  awl-shaped  lea^  and  the 

JRHiLOCK,  an  eastern  county  of  Georgia,  culm  tipped  with  an  erect  and  pointed  in- 

Ijfif  between  the  Ogeechee  and  Cannouchee  volucral  leaf.     It  has  numerous  spikes  in  a 

am%  and  covering  an  area  of  900  sq.  m.    The  compound  umbel-like  panicle,  and  ovate,  sword- 

dule  18  healthy,  the  surface  is  generally  level,  shaped  scales.    It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is 

in  tbe  aoQ  is  poor  and  sandy.    Cotton,  rice,  now  common  in  rivers  and  ponds  on  the  oonti- 

mpt^  and  com  are  the  chief  productions.    The  nent,  in  England,  North  America,  and  New 

fiae  fixesta  which  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  BouUi  Wales.    The  root  was  formerly  used  in 

mntf  abound  in  game.     Capital,  Statesbor-  medicine  for  its  astringent  and  diuretic  quali- 

oagh.   Tbe  productions  in  1850  were  112,475  ties. .   The    leaves  and  stem  are  tough   and 

fti  of  rice^  60,610  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  fibrous,  and  are  employed  for  thatching,   and 

n,S12  of  Indian  com,  and  2,287  of  oats.    There  making  matting  and  chair-bottoms. 

vere  12  grist  mills,  2  saw  mills,  10  churches,  BULSAR,  or  Bulsaub,  a  thriving  town  in 

Md  258  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Value  British  India,  district  of  Surat,  presidency  of 

flf  nal  estate  in  1856,  ^96,839.    Pop.  in  1855^  Bombay.    Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  weavers 

^41,  of  whom  1,606  were  slaves.  and  sailors ;  others  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

WJI1&,   in    stock-exchange   parlance,    see  Cloths  are  manufactured  here,  and  an  active 

BbLia  and  Bulls.  trade  is  carried  on  in  grain,  timber,  sugar,  and 

BULMER,  WiLLLUC,  an  English  printer,  bom  salt.    The  estuary  of  the  river  Bulsar,  on  which 

«M  Kewcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  1746,  died  at  Clap-  the  town  is  situated,  is  obstructed  by  a  bar.  Pop. 

hn,  8epL  1880.     He  labored  for  some  time  7,000. 

itttJoon  Bell,  in  London,  who  published  some  BULTI,  or  Bulttstan,   or   Littlb  Thibxt 

iBBBioiature  editions  of  the  British  poets.   He  (Iskardoh),  a  state  of  central  Asia,  tributary 

ns  nbaequently  put  at  the  head  of  NiooFs  to  tbe   rulers   of    Cashmere,  in   the   north- 

wtaHwhTiwnt  for  the  printing  of  a  magnificent  western  part  of  the  mountainous  curve  of  the 

tfitioQ  of  Shakespeare,  the  first  numbers  of  Himalayas,  forming   the  north-eastern  boun* 

fMk  appeared  in  1791.  dary  of  Hindostan.    It  is  on  the  N.  slope  of 

BULOLa,  a  river  of  Senegambia,  western  the  chain,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus.    It 

Afrio.   It  passes  through  the  country  of  the  is  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  little  division  lidd  down 

Mens  ana  empties  into  the  Atlantic.    On  a  on  our  present  maps  as  central  Thibet  fLadakh)« 

■A  tributary  of  this  river,  60  miles  distant  It  is  a  table-land,  6,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and 

fcnitte  aea,  stands  Uie  town  of  Bulola.  the  surrounding  peaks  rise  7,000  feet  higher. 

BOLOW,  Fkisdbich  Wilhslm,  Count   von  The  climate  is   therefore   cold,  though   Eu- 

^^waigiti,  a  Prussian  general,  bom  Feb.  16,  ropeau  fruits  abound.      The  inhabitants  are 

ItSLMFeb.  25, 1816.    At  the  earliest  period  Tartars,  and  their  religion  Mohammedan.    The 

o^Mpleoo's  European  wars,  he  was  engaged  land  was  subdued  by  Gholab  Singh  in  1846. 

IgWtlBBi.   In  1808  he  was  made  a  generidof  Until  then  it  was  an  independent  state,  the  last 

^(%i^  la  1813  he  was  ennobled  for  his  victo-  independent  ruler  having  been  Ahmed  Shah. 

Mat  JfMnm,  Lnckau,  Gros-Beeren,  and  Den-  The  area  is  estimated  at  about  12,000  sq.  m. 

iM*it&  He  subsequently  distinguished  himself  and  the  population  at  about  75,000.    The  oap- 

k  Veitobilia,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  and  con-  ital  is  Iskardoh.  e 

J*iiadeaBentially  ^aa  Wellington  warmly  ac-  BULUBGURH,  or  Ballamgaeh,  the  princi- 

aowhdnd)  to  the  victorious  close  of  the  battle  pal  town  in  the  jaghire  of  Bulubgurh  or  Furree- 

^^atcnoo,  in  which  he  commanded  the  4th  di-  dabad,  under  the  lieut.-gov.  of  the  Nortli-West 

^■oa  flf  the  allied  army. — Heinbioh,  baron,  a  Provinces,  Hindostan.    The  jaghire,  which  ia 

rrtMiaa  diplomatist,  born  at  Schwerin  in  1790,  governed  by  a  ngah  of  the  Jaut  tribe,  extends 

M  ia  Berlin,  Feb.  6, 1846.    While  a  student  at  for  26  miles  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Junma, 

Scidalbttg, in  1818,  he  was  called  home  to  take  and  ia  bounded  N.  W.  by  Delhi;  E.  and  N.  £. 
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bj  Boolandsbahor ;  S.  and  S.  W.  bj  Goorgton.  and  bas  always  beld  Uberal  opfnions.    H 

Area,  190  sq.  m. ;  pop.  abont  67,000.    At  one  author  as  well  as  a  politician,  haTingpii 

period  (about  1830),  dnriog  the  minority  of  the  *^  An  Antnmn  in  Greeoe;^  ^  France,  Soc 

hereditary  chieif^  the  tract  was  taken  under  Dterary;''    **The  IfonarchT  of   the 

British  management,  but  was  restored  to  the  Classefl,"  and  a  ^*  Life  of  Lord  Byron,**  f 

ngah  on  his  coming  of  age,  and  its  relations  to  to  a  Paris  edition  of  the  poems, 
the  British  are  now  but  imperfectly  understood.        BULWER,  John,  an  Bn^^iah  pbysie 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  state  is  estimated  at  1596,  died  in  the  first  part  of  the  17th  o 

160,000  rupees,  and  the  annual  expeuditure  at  who  devoted  his  life  to  the  I  c 

180,000.    The  military  force  consists  of  100  roent  of  discoTering  and  applyii       u* 

cavalry  and  850  infantry.    The  town  of  Bulub-  structing  the  deaf  and  dumb.         i       m 

gnrh,  situated  on  the  road  from  Delhi  to  Mut-  on  the  art  of  speaking  on  the  fi       rs  ^C 

tra,  29  miles  S.  of  the  former  city,  in  a  pleasant,  mia  and  Chirologia)  appeared  in  i644. 
well-cultivated  country,  is  tolerably  well  built,        BULWER,  Robcta  (Lidt  Bulwkb  ] 

but  small.    The  streets  are  narrow,  the  houses  bom  in  Ireland  in  1807,  macried  to  i 

tall,  and  the  temples  numerous.    The  palace  of  ward  (then  Mr.)  Bulwer,  Aug.  29,  189* 

the  r<nah  is  a  neat  edifice.  was  granddaughter  of  Hugh,  2d  Lofd 

BULWER,  Sir  IIxnbt  Lttton  Eablx,  an  of  Duntryleagne,  co.  of  Limerick,  Ire 

English  diplomatist,  bom  in  1804,  is  an  elder  only  surviving  daughter  of  Mr.  Fran 

brother  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton.    He  er,  of  Lizzard    Oonnell,  in  the  n 

was  educated  for  public  life,  and,  in  1827,  was  After  living  with  her  husband  for  sevci^ 

attached  to  the  British  embassy  at  Berlin,  and  a  separation  took  place.    Lady  Bulwer 

in  1829  to  the  embassy  at  Vienna.    He  was  who  had  decided  literary  tastes,  occ 

sent  to  Brussels  in  1830,  to  watch  the  progress  contributed  to  magazines  auring  the  fiki 

of  the  Belgian  revolution.    In  the  same  year  he  of  her  wedded  life.  A  classical  sketch,  t 

was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  entitled  ^^  The  Supper  of  Salluat,*'  appei 

Wilton,  and  in  1881  for  Coventry.     In  1832  he  an  early  volume  of  ^  Eraser's  Msgazin 

was  attached  to  the  British  embassy  at  I^aris;  1889  was  published  her  first  novel,  ^^Cl 

represented  the  metropolitan  borough  of  Mary-  or  the  Man  of  Honor,''  to  which  Imre  a 

lebone  from  1884  to  1837;  was  made  secre-  ed  ^^The   Budget  of  the    Bubble   Fi 

tary  of  legation  at  Brussels  in  1834,  and  sub-  **  Bianca  Capello,''  an  Italian  story  *  ^ 

aequently  filled  the  same  office  at  Constantino-  of  a  Muscovite,"  a  tale  of  modem  ilhk 

pie  and  Paris.    He  remained  at  the  latter  place  **  The  Peer's  Daughters,"  illustrative  oi 

until  1848,  when  he  was  sect  to  Madrid  as  en-  of  Louis  XV. ;  **  Behind  the  Scenes  j^ 

voy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary.  School  for  Husbands,  or  the  Dfe  and  T 

where  he  negotiated  the  peace  between  Spain  Moliere,"  and  '^  Very  Successful."  Ane 

and  Morocco  in  1844.    During  the  disturbances  from  her  pen  appeared  in  1858.    Its 

in  Spain  in  1848,  he  was  the  medium,  more  than  ^*  The  World  and  his  Wife ;  or,  a  Person 

once,  of  conveying  to  Gren.  Narvaez  the  remon-  sequence."    Five  of  these  works  are  i 

•trances  of  the  British  government  on  the  ar-  under  a  very  thin  guise  of  fiction,  for  a 

bitrary  system  he  was  pursuing.    Narvaez,  who  abuse  of  the  author's  husband,  and  bin 

knew  his  sympathy  to  be  with  the  liberals,  ac-  and  brother.   A  pamphlet,  circulated  dn 

onsed  him  of  complicity  in  certain  plots  said  to  parliamentary  session  of  1857,  seta  fort 

be  formed  against  the  Spanish  government,  sent  plainly  and  particularly,  the  grounds, 

him  his  passport,  and  insisted  on  hia  quitting  assumed,  of  Lady  Bulwer  Lytton's  qnar 

Spain.    The  British  government  marked  their  and  separation  from  her  husband.     0 

sense  of  this  treatment  by  naming  Mr.  Bulwer  18,  1858,  she  created  not  a  little  ezcit 

a  knight  of  the  bath;  by  dismissing  Sefior  Hertford,  by  making  her  app 

Isturiz,  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  London;  hustings,  for  the  purpose  of  cviuruui 

and  bv  withholding  the  appointment  of  an  am-  husband,  who  was  addressing  his  oon 

bassador  to  Madrid  for  nearly  2  years,  when  Her  historical  novels,  though  overloau 

Lord  Howden  was  appointed.    It  is  said  that  quotations  in  various  languages,  dead  m 

Karvaez  eventuaUy  made  an  apology,  &e  terms  living,  show  considerable  acquaintance  ^ 

(^  which  were  dictated  by  Lord  Palmerston.  lives  and  characters  of  eminent  perao 

In  1848,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  married  the  young-  well  as  of  tiie  countries  in  which  tlw 

eat  daughter  (bom  in  1817)  of  the  first  Lord  Two  children  were  the  fi^it  of  Ladr 

Cowley,  and  niece  to  the  duke  of  Wellington.  Lytton's  marriage.    One  of  these,  a 

In  April,  1849,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  died  in  youth.    The  other,  Edwabx> 

United  States,  and  in  that  capacity  negotiated  bom  in  1881,  heir  to  his  father's  titl< 

the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.   He  was  transferred  waa  attached  to  the  British  emb        n 

to  Tuscany  in  1852,  as   envoy  extraordinary,  ington  (under  his  nncle.  Sir  Hem  j        1 

and  held  that  appointment  until  January,  1856.  1&9 ;  was  transferred  to  Florence  it 

He  was  subsequently  sent  on  a  special  mission  and  in  1856,  under  the  nom  ds  ph       o 

to  the  East,  and  in  1858  was  appointed  ambas-  Meredith,  published  a  volume  euu     i 

aador  at  Constantinople. — Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  in  temnestra,   the   Earl's   Daughter,  « 

parliament,  waa  a  fluent  and  flnent  speaker,  Poema." 


:t  year,  a  Botirical  poem  entitled  reoa  on  toe  continent  oi  Ji^arope  tnon  liaiwer. 

Twins. -'     **  Engene  Aram'^  ap-  His  works  have  been  translated  into  nearly  all 

I;  **  England  and  the  English,"  the  living  languages  of  Europe.    In  America  ho 

Student,*'  in  1835.    Previous  to  has  found  republishers  in  Boston,  New  York, 

ien  for  some  time  editor  of  the  and    Philadelphia. — }iT.  Bulwer   entered  the 

r  Magazine."    In  1884  appeared  house  of  commons  as  member  for  the  small 

of  the  Rhine"  and  the  *^  Last  borough  of  St.  Ives  in  1831.    He  joined  the 

eii ;"  in  1835,  *'  Rienzi,  the  Last  ranks  of  the  reformers.    In  1882,  when  St  Ives 

}."    In  1887  he  wrote  *^  Athens,  had  been  deprived  of  its  representative  bj  the 

ill,"  a  work  of  hiAtorical  criti-  reform  bill,  he  was  elected  by  the  city  of  Lin- 

aest  Maltravors,"  and  the  con-  coin,  which  he  continued  to  represent  until 

le  same,  '*  Alice,  or  the  Mys-  1841.    He  did  not  acquire  in  parliament  any 

I;  *'Leila,ortheSiege  of  Grana-  general  influence.    His  efforts  to  relievo  news- 

Q  1840 ;  *'  Night  and  Morniug,"  papers  from  the  stamp  duties  and  his  speeches 

i/^  1842 ;  and  the  *^  Last  of  ^e  on  the  copyright  question  are  the  only  points 

In  1836  he  first  enter^  the  lists  lof  his  parliamentary  career  at  this  period  of  his 
rriter.  The  ^^  Duchess  de  la  Yal-  life  which  have  not  passed  into  oblivion.  He 
ilura,  but  the  ^^Lady  of  Lyons"  adhered  rather  to  the  radical  than  to  the  whig 
."  were,  on  the  other  hand,  very  branch  of  the  liberal  party.  In  1885  he  pub- 
Coney,"  a  later  comedy,  was  also  lished  a  political  pamphlet,  entitled  the  '*  Crisis," 

The  *' Poems  aud  BaUads  of  which  ran  through  7  editions,  and  was  very 

ted  into  English  metre,  appear-  serviceable  to  tlko  whigs.    He  was  created  a 

^TTA      4'lt/k      Til— /xrrtAnA/l       mJTnwminrmy*.  l^A«i/\vi«%^   {n    1  QQQ            M  t\   ^mrna   At\fr^n^r%j\    w\^r   ttitk   /t/\n_ 
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returned  as  member  for  Hert&    In  Jmie,  1858,  eoil  prodtioes  almost  erery  kind  of 

he  became  a  member  of  the  Derby  cabinet  as  fruit  known  in  India.    The  climate  »• 

snccessor  of  Lord  Stanley  in  the  office  of  secre-  in  some  places,  but  in  others,  di         in 

tarv  of  state  for  the  colonies.  is  fatal  toEoropeans.   The  ch       ow 

BUNAISOR  (anc.    VanmDara\  a  town  in  pee,   Bandah,  Jhansi,  Dntt       \>ore 

the  presidency  of  Bengal,  British  India.    It  is  and  Oallinger. — ^The  earliest  uvminaji%  y 

now  in  rains,  and  is  said  to  contain  a  great  Bnndclcnnd,  of  which  there  is  certain  n 

nnmber  of  temples,  one  of  which  surpasses  in  that  of  the  Chnndel  Ri^poots,  from  tin 

size  the  famous  temple  of  Joggemaut.  the  12th  century.     Under  them  the 

BUNCOMBE.    I.  A  county  of  North  Oaro-  reached  its  culminating  point  of  prosper 

Una,  near  the  border  of  Tennessee ;  area,  450  sq.  on  their  decline  was  occupied  by  the  B< 

m.,  occupied  in  ffreat  part  by  mountains  and  val-  a  branch  of  the  Garwhk  tribe  of  B 

leys  of  the  Appdachian  system.  The  Blue  Ridge  About  1784  the  district  of  Jhansi  and 

is  on  or  near  the  8.  E.  boundary.    The  French  part  of  eastern  Bundelound  were  made 

Broad /ivor  is  the  principal  stream.    The  soil  is  the  peishwa,  in  consideration  of  senri( 

fertile,  and  affords  excellent  pasturage.  In  the  N.  derod  by  him  in  a  contest  wiCh  the  emf 

W.  part  are  celebrated  warm  springs.    The  pro-  Delhi.    The  remainder  of  the  country  gi 

ductions  in  1850  were  487,014  bushels  of  Indian  became  divided  into  petty  chieftainships 

corn,  27,548  of  wheat,  185,804  of  oats,  8,248  sant  wars  naturally  followed;  and  in  1 

tons  of  hay,  127,677  pounds  of  butter,  and  1,809  Mahrattas  made  a  partially  successful  i 

of  tobacco.    There  were  86  com  and  flour  mills,  to  subjugate  the  entire  territory.    Soo 

7  saw  mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  44  churches,  the  peishwa  ceded  to  the  Britiflh  the  d 

and4,682  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Value  Hummerpoor  and  Bandah,  and  in  18x1 

of  real  estate  in  1857,  $1,164,265.    The  county  treaty  of  Poonah  made  over  to  them  all 

was  formed  in  1791,  and  named  in  honor  of  Col.  maining  possessions  in  Bnndelcund.  Tb 

Edward  Buncombe,  an  officer  of  the  continental  of  the  East  India  company  was  not  < 

army.    Pop.  18,425;  1,717  being  slaves.    Ashe-  in  the  ceded  districts  without  much 

ville  is  the  capital.    The  origin  of  the  Shrase,  from  the  secondary  chieftains,  but 

**  talking  for  Buncombe,"  is  thus  explained:  pacification  the  country  remained  coknpm 

**  Several  years  ago,  in  congress,  the  member  tranquil  until  1857.    It  was  seriously  alHc 

fW>m  this  district  arose  to  address  the  house,  the  sepoy  rebellion,  though  the  native 

without  any  extraordinary  powers,  in  manner  are  said  to  have  generally  sided  with  the 

or  matter,  to  interest  the  audience.      Many  Mutinies  took  place  at  Jhansi  (June  4) 

members  left  the  halL    Very  naively  he  told  gong  (June  10),  and  Bandah  (June  14 

those  who  remained  that  tliey  might  go  too ;  rising  at  the  first  of  these  places  was  ; 

he    should  speak    for  some    time,    but  *he  with  the  massacre  of  about  70  Eur^"^ 

was  only  talkmg  for  Buncombe.' "    (Wheeler's  whom  were  19  women  and  23  <      m 

History  of  N.  0.)    II.  A  north-western  county  Europeans  at  Nowgong  escaped  oy 

of  Iowa,  bordering  on  Minnesota,  and  having  those  at  Bandah  were  protected  by  iiM>  i 

an  area  of  800  sq.  nL    The  Inyan  Reakah  river  of  that  place,  a  titular  prince  who  rec 

intersects  it,  and  the  Sioux  forms  its  W.  boun-  pension  from  the  E.  I.  company.    Sir  H 

dary.    In  the  E.  part  is  Ocheyedan  lake.    The  recaptured  Bandah^  Jan.  81,  1858,  and  i 

county  is  not  included  in  the  census  of  1856.  Jhansi,  after  a  siege  of  12  days,  April  * 

BUNDELOUND,  or  the  Bukdkul  Oouktbt,  latest  accounts  (July,  1858)  left  him  m 

an  extensive  province  of  Hindostan,  between  Ist,  toward  Calpee,  where  the  sepoys  had 

28*' 52' and  26° 26' N.,  long.  77"* 53' and  81  <»  89'  been  gaUiering  in  great  force.    Uoi      < 

£.   Area,  18,099  so.  m. ;  population,  2,260,714.  on  the  route  by  a  body  of  7,000,  oo 

It  comprises  the  British  diistricts  of  Bandah,  the  ranee  of  Jhansi  and  a  brother  w  ua 

Hummerpoor  and    Oalpee,    Jaloun.  Jeitpoor,  Sahib,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  pitched  I 
Churgaon,  Duboi,  and  Gurota,  and  a  number        BUND-EMIR,  or  Bund-Emeek  (ano.  ^ 

of  petty  native  states  and  jaghires,  all  under  a  Persian  river,  nipid  and  apt  to  inn 

British  protection.     Up  to  1857,  it  was  in-  banks.    It  is  150  miles  long,  and  emy^ 

eluded  m  the  North- West  Provinces,  but  on  Lake  Bakhtegan. 
the   overthrow   of  the    lieutenant-govemor's        BUNGE,  Albxandkr,  a  Russian  ho 

authority  by  the  sepoy  revolt,  it  was  erected,  traveller,  bom  at  Kiev,  Sept  24,  1 

with    Goruckpoor,    Benares,  Allahabad,    the  was  educated  at  Dorpat,  and  after  ttm 

Lower  Doab,  and  Saugor,  into  a  new  govern-  degree  of  M.  D.,  in  1825,  he  traveUei 

ment  called  the  Oentral  Frovinces,  of  which  beria  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  Alta 

Mr.  Grant,  a  member  of  the  supreme  council,  tains,  and   then   joined   the  mission 

was  appointed  lieut-govemor.     It  is  a  hilly  academy  of  St.  Petersburg  to  Pekin. 

country,  traversed  by  the  3  ranges  of  the  Bindy-  mMned  8  months  at  Pelun  <^nd  proo 

-achal,  Bandair,  and  Punna,  the  lost  of  which  is  extensive  herbarium.     In  1       .  by  in 

rich  in  diamonds  and  coal.    From  these  moun-  of  the  academy  of  St  Petersi      r.  he 

tiins  flow  numerous  rivers,  including  the  Bet-  second  Asiatic  journey,  and  in  i< 

wah,  Desan,  and  Cane,  all  afl9ucnts  of  the  Jum-  professor  of  botany  at  Dorpat    iiis  p 

mL,  which  flows  along  the  N.  £.  boondary.  The  poblioatioDs  are  catalogaes  of  the  planti 
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IbeoQected  id  China  and  near  the  Altai  monn-  Pomeroy,  who  had  learned  the  art  of  war  in 
tBDS.— Fbedkrio  Geobgb,  brother  of  the  pre-  the  old  contests  between  England  and  France, 
ttfing,  a  historical  writer  npon  law,  born  at  served  nnder  him.    The  beleaguered  and  now 
Cir,  Jbroh  1,  1802.     Ho  was  educated  at  reinforced  British,  had  determined  to  begin 
IVirpat,  and  since  1831  has  been  professor  of  offensive  operations  against  the  rebels.    This 
kf  there;  and  since  1842  has  been  borgomas-  design  became  known  in  the  American  camp, 
ter  of  Berd.     His  writings,   principally  npon  where  the  daring  counsels  of  the  officers  and 
fte  histoiy  of  law  and  rights  in  the  countries  the  inezperiencea  eagerness  of  the  soldiers  at 
■oimd  the   Baltic    sea,  are   numerous,    and  once  suggested  the  project  of  anticipating  anj 
nisible.  movement  of  Gen.  Gage.    It  was  determined 
BUNION,  a  swelling  on  the  inside  of  the  to  seize  and  fortify  the  heights  of  Oharlestown 
iat  joint   of   the   great  toe,    is   caused  by  on  the  night  of  the  IQtk  of  June,  and  Col. 
Ik  pnamre  of  tight  boots  or  shoes.     The  William  Prescott,  of  Pepperell,  whose  military 
■Oft  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  similar  port,  garb,  and   reputation  alike   gave   him 
kiadtf  nreUing  on  the  first  Joint  of  the  little  consequence,  received  command  of  a  brigade 
toaoronthe  instep.    Those  who  are  troubled  of  1,000  men  to  execute  this  perilous  enter- 
wm  baions  have  the  great  toes  turned  out-  prise.     The  detachments  paraded  soon  after 
wirdni  the  little  toes  Inward  to  an  unnatural  sunset,  on  Cambridge  common,  where  prayers 
atatf  from  wearing  boots  or  shoes  too  narrow  were  offered  up  by  Langdon,  the  president 
ittte  extremities,  which  force  the  toes  out  of  of  Harvard  college.    At  about  9  o^clock  they 
Aor  Batand  position.    The  proper  remedy  is  began   their  march  toward  Charlestown,  and 
to  WMT  loose  boots  or  shoes  made  of  cloth  or  of  near   the   isthmus    called    Charlestown  neck 
flft  leather,  with  sufficient  room  for  the  free  were  joined  by  Major  Brooks  and  Gen.  Put- 
■imiiient  of  the  toe^  and  space  enough  for  nam,  and  by  the  wagons  laden  wi^  intrench- 
Ae  bunions.    High  heels  should  also  be  discard-  ing  tools.      Prescott  conducted  them  nndis- 
4  IB  they  throw  the  foot  forward  in  the  boot,  covered  up  the  ascent  of  Bunker  hiU,  and 
fld  thus  increase  the  pressure  on  the  instep  thence,  after  a  consultation,  to  Breed's  hill, 
ad  the  toes.    When  a  bunion  is  not  inflame^  which  "was  nearer  to  Boston,  and  had  better 
ftft  pressore  may  be  partially  removed  by  ap-  command  of  the  town  and  shipping.    There 
itlpDg  over  it  and  the  surrounding  parts  a  the  lines  of  a  redoubt  were  marked  out,  and  a 
pieoe  of  thin  linen  or  dlk  spread  with  diachylon  little  after  midnight  the  first  sod  was  thrown  up. 
ihiter,  and  over  the  latter  a  piece  of  thick  Twice  during  the  night  Prescott  repaired  to 
kdbkin  leather  of  the  same  dimensions,  also  the  water's  edge  to  be  sure  that   his  party 
lOfcred  with  diachylon,  and  perforated  with  a  was  unobserved,  and  heard  the  drowsy  sen- 
bole  the  aze  of  the  bunion ;  the  pressure  is  try's  cry  from  the  decks  of  the  British  men  of 
tki  thrown  on  the  adjacent  parts.     Much  war,  *^  All's  well."    At  dawn  of  day  a  strong 
vdUng  in  warm  weather  may  brmg  on  inflam-  redoubt,  flanked  on  the  left  by  a  breastwork 
Btttioii  of  the  bunion,  which  then  becomes  which  extended  northerly  toward  a  piece  of 
psnlol ;  in  which  case  poultices,  fomentations,  low  land  called  the  Slough,  was  already  com- 
or  leeches  may  be  necessary ;  or  if  matter  pleted,  and  was  espied  from  the  ships  in  the 
fixDHi  the  lancet  may  be  required    to  give  harbor.    These  immediately  brought  their  guns 

fiDt  to  tL ,  to  bear  npon  it,  and  the  cannonade  awoke  the 

BU5I[ER  HILL,  a  round,  smooth  elevation  citizens  and  occupants  of  the  town,  who  crowd- 
it  Charlestown,  Mass.,   110  feet  high,  com-  ed  to   gaze  with  wonder  upon  the  bulwark 
■a&ig  the  peninsula  of  Boston.    It  was  con-  which  had  so  silently  and  suddenly  sprung  up. 
mtedliy  a  ridge  on  its  southern  slope  with  Gen.  Gage  with  his  telescope  descried  the  tall 
Breed's  hill,  about  76  feet  high,  the  crests  of  figure  of  Prescott  walking  the  parapet  and  en- 
tteSluIk  being  about  700  yards  apart.    These  couraging  the  men,  and  asked  quickly,  **Will 
^hti  are  Damons  for  the  battie  fought  on  he  fight?"    '^  Yes,  sir,  to  the  last  drop  of  blood," 
wbrtween  the  British  and  American  forces,  was  the  answer  from  one  who  knew   him. 
Hm  it,  1775.    The  city  of  Boston  was  at  that  Meantime,  amid  an  incessant  shower  of  shot 
teoecopied  by  the  British  under  Gen.  Gage,  and  shells,  on  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the 
vkkd  recently  received  large  reinforcements  season,  after  having  toiled  all  night,  and  pos- 
vndsGeoerflJs  Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton,  sessing   but   scanty  supplies,   the  Americans 
'AnMBd  Boston,  having  their  head-quarters  at  steadily  pursued  their  work  till  about  11  o'clock. 
^^Bnbridge^  were  the  minute  men  of  Massa-  At  that  time  the  intrenching  tools  were  re- 
chiMetti  ad  various  bodies  of  militia   and  moved  by  Putnam  to  Bunker  hill,  with  the 
jwrtiei  of  volunteers,  as  yet  independent  of  design  of  forming  a  new  breastwork  there. 
*iac&  odier,  obeying  their  several  conmianders.  Prescott  strengthened  his  right  flank  by  some 
faowing  Httle  of  military  discipline,  united  troops  thrown  into  the  village  of  Charlestown 
Nr  1>J  their  devotion  to  the  common  cause,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  hill,  and  on  the  left, 
te  of  which  Washington  in  person  was  soon  at  the  very  moment  of  battle,  a  fortification 
to  tike  conmiand.     Gen.  Artemas  Ward,  the  against  musket  balls  was  completed  by  the  in- 
tSEoBuj  head  of  Massachusetts,  was,  however,  tertexture  of  2  rail  fences  and  the  new-mown 
ii  ^enteral    regarded  as   commander-in-c^ef^  hay  of  the  meadows.    While  the  military  din 
*liue  Ptesoott,  Patnam,  Gridley,  Stark,  and  and  clatter  which  reechoed  from  the  streets  of 
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Boston  annonnoed  an  impending  attack,  Pres-  felL    The  assulanta,  recoiling  for  a 

cott  repeatedly  sent  messages  to  Cambridge  again  advanced,  and  were  met  hr  ■ 

aslcing  for  reinforcements  and  provisions,  and  volley  more    effective    than    the 

Putnam  went  in  person  to  urge  the  exigencies  Americans  were  all  marksmen,  a&u  k 

of  the  case.    Tct  Ward  hesitated  to  expose  his  minutes  an  nnreroitting  fire  was  kept 

stores  and  to  risk  a  general  engagement  by  tween  the  2  anui^  till  the  British  si 

weakening  his  main  body,  and  it  was  not  till  and  retreated  in  disorder,  some  of  tl 

11  o'clock  that  orders  from  him  reached  Stark  to  their  boats.    Gen.  Howe's  div      d 

at  Hedford  to  advance  to  the  relief  of  Presoott  like  manner  moved  gallantly  fori       ;,  i 

This  veteran  was  at  the  head  of  500  New  ceived  at  the  distance  of  9  rods  uj  a 

Hampshire  troops,  and  wisely  and  warily  led  and  deadlv  fire  from  the  whole  line  of 

tliem  on  at  a  moderate  pace,  determined  to  fence,  and  forced  after  a  struggle 

brins  them  fresh  into  battle.    He  appeared  on  fusion  and  a  precipitate  retreat      a 

the  heights  at  about  2  o'clock,  and  took  his  ments  following  this  first  check  given 

position  on  the  left  to  maintain  the  rustic  bul-  England  husbandmen  to  the  veteran  bi 

wark  which  reached  toward  the  Mystic.    At  of  the  mother  country,  were  employed 

the  some  time  Warren  arrived,  and  after  de-  American  officers  in  cheering  and  p 

clining  the  command,  which  was  tendered  to  men.    Meantime  Charlestown  neck,  o^ 

him  by  Putnam  at  the  rail  fence,  and  by  Prescott  recruits  were  hurrying  to  the  action,  i 

on  Breed's  hill,  entered  the  redoubt  as  a  volun-  by  an  unceasing  discharge  of  balls  air 

teer,   and  was  cheered  by  the  troops  as  he  shells  fr^m  the  neighboring  British  b     b 

•elected  the  place  of  greatest  danger  and  im-  ships ;  the  village  of  Charlestown,  ir 

portance. — ^Already  the  British  ormv  of  assault  so    much    annoyance   had    been    eX] 

nad  landed.    Gen.  Gage  had  decided,  in  oppo-  in  the  first  attack,  was  set  on  fire  u 

•ition  to  a  minority  of  his  council,  to  attack  the  thrown  from  Copp's  hill,  and  its  500 

Americans  in  front  instead  of  in  rear,  in  the  edifices  burst  into    a  blaze ;   and  w] 

conviction  that  raw  militia  would  flee  before  an  thunder  of  artillery,  the  cracking  o 

assault  of  veterans.    At  about  1   o'clock,  in  shells,  the  dense  volumes  of  fiame  and 

plain  sight  of  the  Americans,   28  boats  and  the  crash  of  burning  buUdings,  and  Um 

barges,  containing  4  regiments  of  infantry,  10  of  the  combatants,  made  a  scene  than 

companies  of  grenadiers,  10  of  light  infantry,  wrote  Burgoyne,  **  nothing  ever  has 

and  a  proportion  of  field  artillery,  in  all  about  can  be  more  dreadfully  terrible,"  the 

2,000  men,  bore  away  from  Boston  under  cover  began  their  second  attempt  to  sto 

of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  ships  in  the  harbor,  doubt,  firing  musket  shots  as  they  ; 

and  landed  without  opposition  at   Moulton's  hill.    The  Americans  reserved  their  m« 

Point,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Breed's  hill.   Gen.  enemy  was  within  6  rods,  and  then  i 

Howe  commanded  the  right  wing,  which  was  aimed  with  the  fatal  skiU  of  sharp-sho 

to  push  along  the  bank  of  the  Mystic  river,  and  its  accustomed  execution.    The  Bri 

attempt  to  force  the  rail  fence,  and  so  to  out-  ever,  pressed  boldly  forward  in  the 

flank  and  surround  the  whole  American  party ;  continuous  stream  of  fire,  but  st        rv 

Gen.  Pigot  commanded  the  left  wing,  which  reaching  the  redoubt,  and  in       ^  of 

was  to  mount  the  hill  and  force  the  redoubt,  monstrances,  threats,  and  eveu  6k>wi 

Reinforcements  were  on  their  way  toward  the  officers,  ag^n  gave  way,  and  retreated  ii 

American  lines  during  the  whole  day,  but  the  confusion   than  before,  leaving  some 

whole  number  who  arrived  in  time  to  take  port  dead  within  a  few  vards  of  the  wo 

in  the  action  did  not  exceed  1,500  men.    Pres-  grass  fence  on  the  left  was  at  the  a 

cott  commanded  upon  the  redoubt,  Knowlton  maintained  against  Gen.  Howe,  whose 

and  Stark  on  the  left,  and  Putnam  was  active  suffered  severely  in  loss  of  men  and 

and  efficient,  in  various  ways,  now  planning  ad-  The  crowd  of  spectators  on  the  opp< 

diUonal  fortifications  on  Bunker  hill,  now  scour-  beheld  with  astonishment  the  sacoeteM 

ing  the  whole  peninsula  to  hurry  up  reinforce-  of  raw  militia  against  veteran  n      1 

ments,  and  now  mingling  with,  encouraging,  and  the  British  soldiery  in  Boston  re] 

threatening  the  men  at  the  rail  fence.    The  consternation  the  convoys  of  wouuuv 

2  columns  of  tlie  British,  after  partaking  of  were  brought  bock  to  the  town.    Gen. 

refreshments,  advanced  to  a  simultaneous  as-  who  from  Copp's  hUl  had  watched  th 

aault  at  a  little  after  2|  o'clock.    With  their  now  hurried  over  as  a  volunteer  with  re 

scarlet  uniforms  and  fioshing  armor  they  pre-  ments.    The  terrible    scene  was  new 

sented  a  formidable  appearance,  and  Gen.  Pig-  American  troops,  but  they  answered  wit 

ot's  division  ascended  the  hill  in  good  order,  when  Prescott  cried,  "  If  we  drive  th 

discharging  their  musketry,  and  gafied  only  by  once  more,  they  cannot  rally  a«ain.^ 

a  fiankinj^  fire  from  the  Americans  in  Charles-  now  discovered  that  the  ammunition  wi 

town.    The  men  in  the  redoubt,  obedient  to  exhausted,  and  when  the  engagement 

the  strict  command  of  Prescott,  withheld  thdr  newed  the  Americans  had  each  only  fi 

fire  dU  the  enemy  had  approached  within  8  4  charges  of  powder  left,  and  not  more 

rods,  when  a  tremendous  volley  was  discharged,  bayonets  in  all.    The    British  advanc 

and  nearly  the  whole  front  rank  of  the  British  divisions,  from  the  south,  east)  and  no 
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ad  vBen  dose  at  liand  receivod  the  same  lends  to  a  chamber  immediately  under  the 

■Brdermu  rolloy  which  had  never  during  the  apex,  11  feet  in  diameter.    Tliis  chamber  has 

kf  been  poured  in  npon  them  without  making  4  windows,  which  a£ford  a  wide  view  of  the 

tka  leooil  for  an  instant.    Thej  advanced  surrounding  country,  and  contains  2  cannons. 

«Uk  fixed  bayonets,  and  the  American  fire  named  respectively  "Hancodc"  and  "Adams^ 

snediately  slackened.    The  last  round  of  am-  which  were  used  in  many  engagements  during 

nniti«^  shot  down  those  of  the  enemy  who  the  war.    The  corner-stone  of  this  monument 

fat  moonted  the  parapet,  one  of  whom  was  was  laid  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  battle, 

XBorPitcaini.  There  was  for  some  time  a  hand-  June  17, 1825,  by  Gen.  Lafayette,  then  the  na- 

WKud  ftroffgle  carried  on  by  the  Americans  tion's  guest,  when  Daniel  Webster,  pronounced 

witk  their  few   bayonets,  the  stocks  of  the  an  oration  to  an  immense  concourse  of  people. 

— ifrrfiii  the   barrels  after  the  stocks   were  There  were  present  on  the  occasion  about  200 

Ma  ofl^  and  even  with  stones,   till,  the  soldiers  of  tne  revolution,  and  40  survivors  of 

mpof  the  British  getting  into  the  rear  of  the  the  battle.    The  monument  was  completed  in 

itm^it  a  little  before  4  oV;lock  Prescott  1842,  its  entire  expense    having   been   over 

gnedttofder  for  retreat.   He  himself  was  one  $150,000 ;  and  on  June  17,  1843,  it  was  dedi- 

of tivJHt to  leave  the  redonbt,  parrying  with  his  cated,  Daniel  Webster  being  a^ain  the  orator, 

ivorikyooets  which  pierced  his  coat,  and  his  and  the  president  of  the  United  States  and  his 

■■  eat  their  way  through  the  2  divisions  by  whole  cabinet  forming   a   part  of  the  vast 

wloB  they  were  nearly  surrounded.     They  audience. 

MBfed  a  destructive  volley  as  they  left  the  BUNPOOR,  Bunpub,  or  Benpur,  a  fort  and 
ntebt,  and  Warren  fell  shot  through  the  head  district  in  western  Beloochistan.    The  fort  is 
viA  a  ballet.    Stark  and  Knowlton  maintained  built  of  mud  upon  a  large  mound,  apparently 
tUr  station  at  the  rail  fence  till  the  troops  of  artificial,  which  the  natives  say  was  raised  by 
P^Mooct  bad  left  the  hill,  and  then  retired  an  army  of  Ghebers.    The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the 
itmljy  Pomerov,  a  veteran  of  70  years,  fir-  chief  of  the  territory  obtains  from  his  snbjects 
i^gltek  upon  tne  enemy  till  his  musket  was  an  annual  revenue  of  about  $18,000,  bedde 
AittoBd  by  a  balL    The  retreat  was  across  contributions  of  camels,  sheep,  wheat,  &c.  The 
Banker  hill,  where  they  were  encountered  by  military  force  is  SOO  cavalry  and  2,500  inflsmtry. 
FatBam,  who  had  been  collecting  reinforce-  BUNSEN,  Ohristian    £uLbl  Josias,  chev« 
lamt^  and  who,  amid  whistling  balls,  sought  alier,  a  German  statesman,  philosopher,  and  the- 
li  vain  to  rally  them  to  make  a  stand  at  the  ologian,  born  Aug.  25, 1791,  at  Gorbach,  ancient 
ailBfeibcd  works  which  he  had  constructed,  capital  of  the  German  principality  of   Wal- 
The  Rtraat  was  harassed  by  a  raking  fire  from  deck.    He  began  his  studies  at  the  university 
tk  British  ships  and  batteries,  but  there  was  of  Marburg,  and  continued  them  from  1809  to 
M  pumiit  beyond  Gharlestown  neck.    Put-  1813  at  Gottingen  under  the  celebrated  Heyne. 
an,  who  had  assumed  the  supreme  direction  In  1811  he  was  made  a  teacher  at  a  gymnasium 
iftv  the  retreating  forces  left  Bunker  hill,  in  Gottingen.    He  now  gained  an  academical 
nffisd  a  portion  of  fiie  fugitives,  and  encamped  prize  by  a  disquisition  on  the  Athenian  laws  of 
tbt  night  on  Prospect  hill.    Prescott  repaired  descent,  published  in  1813  at  Gottingen.    After 
to  betd-qoarters  at  Cambridge,  and  was  so  resigning  his  place,  Bunsen  went  to  Holland 
Me  diflcooraged  that  he  ofiTered  with  8  regi-  and  to  Oopennagen  to  study  the  Prison,  Scan- 
anta  to  recover  his  post.    Indeed,  the  result  dinavian,  and  Icelandic  languages.    In  1815  he 
of  the  bottle,  thongh  a  defeat,  had  all  the  moral  went  to  Berlin  and  became  acquainted  with 
cfat  of  a  victory.    The  Americans  had  seen  Nicbuhr,  who  henceforth  exercised  a  powerful 
npoior  numbers  of  the  disciplined  soldiers  of  infiuence  on  Buusen^s  scientific  and  political  ca- 
Eaglaiid  retreat  before  their  fire,  and  were  reer.    In  1816  he  went  to  Paris  and  studied 
onfaaed  in  the  trust  that  their  liberties  would  tlie  oriental  languages  under  Sylvestre  de  Sacy. 
Wmerved.     The  loss  of  the  British  in  killed  Then  he  accepted  the  office  of  tutor  to  a  young 
m  iMOkded,  by  the  account  of  Gen.  Gage,  American  travelling  in  Europe ;  but  after  wait- 
viiitWaBt  1,054^  among  whom  were  70  com-  ing  for  a  long  time  the  arrival  of  his  pupil  at 
aataoMd  d&oers  wounded  and  13  killed.    The  Florence,   Bunsen  went  to  Rome,   where  he 
^vbokloaof  the  Americans  was  145  killed  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
fling,  ad  804  wounded.    The  death  of  War-  English  church,  and  renewed  his  relations  with 
t%vmfi  the  most  guileless  and  ablest  of  pa-  Niebuhr,  then  Prussian  minister  there.    Bunsen 
triiil^  eaaaed  profound  and  universal  sorrow. —  became  Niebuhr^s  private  secretary,  which  ren- 
Id  tfae  centre  of  the  grounds  included  within  dered  him  a  sharer  in  the  latter's  literary  la- 
the n&nbt  on  Breed's  hill,  now  stands  the  bors;  and  in  1818  he  became  secretary  of  the 
abaOsk  known  as  Bunker  hill  monument.    It  is  legation.    From  this  time  his  influence  began 
t  i^mn  abaft,  built  of  Quincy  granj^,  221  to  be  felt  alike  in  the  scientific  and  literary 
ftat  in  height,  81  feet  square  at  the  bale,  and  world,  and  in  the  political  afifairs  of  his  time. 
15  at  the  top.     Its  foundations  are  enclosed  The  late  king  of  Prussia  visited  Rome  in  182^ 
Utennder  ground.    Inside  of  the  shaft  is  a  was  pleased  with  the  ardent  but  enlightened 
noad  hoUow  cone*  7  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  Protestant  fervor  of  the  secretary,  and  to  this 
aad  4^  feet  at  ^e  top,  and  encircled  by  a  are  ascribed  several  reforms  in  the  state  church 
^-j: L^: of  294  stone  steps  which  of  Prussia,  which  were  decreed  by  the  king  dor- 
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ing  hifl  sojonm  in  the  centre  of  the  Roman  er  exercised  hj  Bomaa  or  Lathenuiy  1 

world.    When,  in  1824,  Niebuhr  resigned  his  sacerdotal  or  civil  powen.    The  most  re* 

diplomatic  position,  Bunsen  was  made  charg6  his  publications  of  this  character  is  t 

d^afiDEures,  and  in  1827  minister  of  Prussia  near  ''Signs  of  the  Times'*  (Leipsic,  1855-^5((,S 

the  holy  see.     When  the  European  powers  which  was  followed  by  '*God  in  Uisto 

sought  to  bring  the  affairs  of  Rome  into  order,  1857.    During  this  period  he  refused  tk 

Bunsen  elaborated  for  the  conferences  the  so-  of  the   citizens  of  Magdeburg   to  eli 

called  memorandum  del  Maggio,    He  had  ob-  to  the  Prussian  chamber  of  deputies.- 

tained  from  Pope  Leo  XII.  the  celebrated  brief  sen^s  literary  activity  has  been  display 

regulating  mixed  marriages ;  but  when  Gregory  various  intellectual  fields.    During  his  rei 

X Vl.  succeeded  Leo,  a  different  view  Of  the  in  Rome,  in  coi\junction  with  Kiebuhr,  h< 

subject  was  taken  at  the  Vatican;  and  then  ied  Roman  antiquities, and  made  various] 

began  in  Germany,  Poland,  and  all  semi-Catho-  cal  researches  upon  the  philosophy  of  lai 

lie  and  semi-Protestant  countries,  a  series  of  and  religion,  and  their  influence  in  the  i 

dissensions  between  the  state  and  the  clergy,  history.    He  united  the  study  of  Plato 

a  contest  which  ended  in  the  imprisonment  of  losophy  with  Biblical  and  liturgical  stodi 

several  bishops.    Bunsen,  being  unsuccessful  in  with  researches  in  the  history  of  Ch 

his  efforts  to  change  the  opinion  of  the  pope,  In  1826.  under  ChampoUioB,  who  waa  • 

gave  up  his  diplomatic  position  in  Rome  in  Rome,  he  studied  the  Egyptian  hien 

1837.  and  in  1838  became  Prussian  minister  to  As  the  result  of  those  labors  we  have  i 

the  Swiss  federation.    In  1841  he  was  sent  to  work,  "Egypfs  Place  in  Universal  \ 

England  to  take  measures  for  the  erection  of  a  (Hamburg     and    Gotha,     1845-^67y  L 

Protestant  bishopric  in  Jerusalem,  and  soon  af-  a  book  divided  into   6  parts^  each   o 

ter  was  made  ambassador  at  the  court  of  St.  ing  a  distinct  whole.    Most  or  his  otl 

James.    From  England  ho  several  times  visited  lications   bear    on    theological    and    |j 

Berlin;  and  in  1844,  at  the  request  of  the  king  questions.    Among  them  ^^Hippolytus  [ 

of  Prussia,  presented  several  memoirs  and  pro-  Times,  or  the  Life  and  the  Teaching  of  t 

Jects  concerning  the  introduction  into  Prussia  man  Church  under  the  Emperors  C         m 

of  a  representative  form  of  government,  model-  Alexander  Severus"  (Leipsic,  185b,  a  i 

led  as  far  as  possible  on  the  English  standard,  considered  one  of  the  most  eminent  pnxi 

After  the  outbreak  in  1848  Bunsen  strong-  of  the  present  epoch  in  the  field  of  tb6< 

ly  favored   the    cause  of  Schleswig-Holstein  literature.    From  the  press  of  Brockh 

against  Denmark,  and  published  a  pamphlet  in  Leipsic,  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  ' 

English,  under  the  title,  '^  Memoir  on  the  Con-  first  semi-volume  of  his  *'  Complete  Bibi 

stitutional  Rights  of  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  for  the  Christian  Community^'  {VolUU 

and  Holstein,  presented  to  Viscount  Palmerston  BiMieerh  far  die  Gemeinde),    This  ** 

April  8,  1848."    His  convictions,  and  the  in-  hensive   work,  which  has  engaged  < 

fiuence  of  his  name,  were  on  the  side  of  tho  Bunsen's  attention  for   many  years,   \ 

efforts  made  by  the  diet  in  Frankfort  for  tho  brought  out  in  8  great  divisions,  the 

union  of  Germany  under  tho  king  of  Prussia,  vision  in  4,  the  2d  in  8  volumes,  and 

as    emperor,  and    ho    supported    this   move-  division  in  1,  altogether  in  8  volumea 

ment  in  several  pamphlets.    In  1849,  in  the  will  be  issued  at  the  rate  of  4  semi-vo 

name  of  Prussia,  ho  participated  in  the  con-  year,  so  as  to  complete  the  entire  puU 

ferences  at  London,   and   protested    in  1850  in  4  years,  from  1858  to  1862.    The  1st  < 

against  the  decisions  of  the    Loudon  proto-  will  contain  the  translation  and  expositioi 

col,  which  in  thenamo  of  England,  France,  Aus-  Bible,  viz. :  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  an< 

tria,  and  Russia,  settled  the  question  of  Schles-  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  b 

wig,  as  he  contended,  contrary  to  the  interests  the  New  Testament,  with  copious  exph 

of  Germany.    At  tho  beginning  of  the  eastern  notes  accompanying  the  translated  text, 

war,  Bunsen^s  sympathies  were  with  the  west-  division  will  be  a  continuation  and  com  pi 

ern  allies,  contrary  to  the  will  and  opinion  of  the  first,  under  the  title  of  "  Bible  To: 

the  cabinet  which  he  represented  at  London,  torically  arranged  and  explained.^    Th< 

This  fact,  and  his  opposition  to  the  pietistio  vision,  under  the  titles,  ^'  Bible  Histor 

turn  of  the  Prussian  court  and  goveniment,  '^Everlasting  Kingdom  of  Crod,^  ** Life  o/ 

weakened  the  favor  which  for  more  than  20  dec.,  will  present  a  consideration  of  th) 

years  he  had  enjoyed  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  events  and  personages  of  the  old  \ 

Toward  1853  he  fell  into  disgrace,  resigned  his  covenants.    The  author  states  that  t 

diplomatic  functions,  and  retired  to  an  active  lation  will  aim  at  presenting  a  doee  i 

and  studious  private  life.    He  establ'ished  him-  proved  rendering  of  the  original  text, 

self  in  the  city  of  Heidelberg,  whose  univer-  producing  a  work  which  shall  not  onlj 

sity,  for  centuries  the  stronghold  of  Protestant-  useful  to  theologians  and  scholarsi  but 

ism,  was  at  the  beginning  of  1848  the  focus  of  people  at  large, 

moderate  liberal  ideas.     Bunsen  holds  there        BUNTING,  a  name  given  to  several  I 

the  position  of  a  leader  and  champion  of  the  the  order  paji^«t,  tribe  eoniroetre^  £uni] 

freedom  of  the  Christian  church;    opposing  aiUida^  and  sub-family ^mderttin^i;  ohi 

sternly  all  limitations  of  religions  liberty,  wheth-  ized  by  an  acute  conical  bill,  with  a  < 
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Mtrlj  f^night  cnlmen,  and  with  the  lateral  mar-  selected  him  for  the  missionary  work,  deigning 
giaiimiiated;  the  interior  of  the  upper  mandible  to  have  him  sent  to  Gibraltar.    For  some  canse 
with  a  palatio  knob ;  the  wings  moderate  and  or  other  this  design  was  not  carried  out,  and  he 
Noewhat  pointed ;  tarsi  about  as  long  as  the  was  sent  to  London,  where  he  labored  with 
wMid  toe,  and  scaled;  hind  toe  robust  and  much  success  and  gained  great  popularity  as  a 
taifer  than  the  inner ;  daws  slender  and  gen-  pulpit  and  platform  orator.    After  remaining  2 
•d^carred.  Among  the  genera  are  euspisa  (Pr.  years  in  London  he  was  removed  to  Manchester, 
BoMp.),  of  which  a  well-known  species  is  the  where  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  advocate 
||iek4hroated  bunting  (E.  Americana^  GmeL),  of  ecclesiastical  order  and  discipline  in  a  con- 
wiik  the  fore  part  of  the  head  greenish  olive,  troversy  with  some  disaffected  jSCethodists.    In 
Ind  held,  neck,  and  cheeks  dark  ash-gray ;  this  controversy  he  gave  such  evidence  of  a 
itoHk  over  eye  and  lower  mandible,  lower  neck,  knowledge  of  the  polity  of  Wesley  an  Methodism 
ni  aiddle  of  the  breast  yellow ;  chin  white,  as  excited  the  admiration  of  the  people,  and 
ttrak  Uack,  sides  gray,  abdomen  white,  and  secured  for  him  the  favor  of  the  entire  body  to 
knrviiig  coverts  bright  chestnut;  length  6^  which  he  belonged.    He  was  4  times  president 
I  Uk;  taiale  without  the  black  on  the  tliroat.  of  the  Methodist  conference ;  oj£ciated  during  17 
IlMlird arrives  in  the  New  England  states  from  years  as  missionary  secretary ;  during  3  years  as 
thiMdi  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  returns  editor;  since  1835,  when  the  theological  school 
Miijm  September,  spending  the  winter  beyond  was  established,  as  president  of  t^t  institution, 
AiimitB  of  the  United  States;  it  consumes  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  acknowledged 
Mii|iniii  I,  insects,  and  immense  numbers  of  leader  of  the  Methodists,  superintending  the 
fldar-worms  early  in  the  summer;  it  also  eats  interests  of  the  body  at  home  and  abroad, 
mik  of  varions  grasses.    The  nest  is  made  on  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  influence  was  felt  in 
fbgnxmd,  and  ^e  eggs  are  5,  white,  speckled  other  evangelical  denominations,  and  also  in 
fifa  black.     Birds  of  &is  genus  are  found  also  the  political  world,  statesmen  frequently  ro- 
ll Asia,  Europe,  and  South  America ;  they  sorting  to  him  for  advice.    Although  his  sphere 
iMiMit  bushes    and  open  cultivated  fields,  of  activity  was  so  great,  he  derived  only  ^e 
■King  their  food  on  the  ground ;   there  are  ordinary  emoluments  of  a  Methodist  minister, 
AoBt  18  species  described.    The  genus  emb^  namely,  a  yearly  salary  of  £150,  with  house- 
fJM  ninn.),  of  which  familiar  species  are  E,  rent  and  taxes.    During  all  the  distractions 
lirtaAsiia,   and  E.  miliaria^  contains    about  connected  with  the  secessions  that  have  tekAn 
Mipecies,  scattered  over  the  old  and  new  world,  place  in  the  Wesley  an  body,  Dr.  Bunting  re- 
opedaUythe  former;  on  the  approach  of  win-  mained  a  firm,  unwavering  adherent  and  ad- 
Ivthej  ooUect  in  flocks,  in  which  they  remain  vocate  of  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the 
«fil  ipring ;  their  habits  are  the  same  as  those  church  as  they  came  from  the  hands  of  John 
tftbepreoeding  genus.   ThQ^QVLXiaplecProphaneB  Wesley,  and  to  his  influence  and  indefatigable 
QfeyerX  contains  4  species,  among  which  are  the  zeal,  are  to  be  ascribed,  in  a  large  degree,  the 
■ow-bimting  (P.  nicalU,  Linn.),  and  the  Lap-  permanency  and  prosperity  of  the  Weoleyan 
kod  lark-bunting  (P.  Lapponictta^  Linn.),  re-  connection. 

■nkible  for  their  long  hind  toe,  and  very  long  BUNTZLAU,  or  Bunzlaxt,  a  town  of  Prussian 

mi  nearly  straight  claw.    In  winter  they  live  Silesia,  on  the  Bober.  In  the  narket  place  stands 

Btoaperate  Europe  and  North  America,  going  a  monument  to  the  Russian  general  Kutusof^ 

t»the  &r  north  in  spring  to  breed ;  they  asso-  who  died  here  in  1813.    The  town  also  contains 

Mte  in  flocks  in  open  mountainous  districts,  an  orphan  asylum,  schools,  and  several  factories. 

imiiig  quickly  on  the  ground  in  search  of  Buotzlau  ehinaware  is  much  valued  in  Ger- 

mkf  Alpine  fruits,  and  insects ;   the  nest  is  many.    Pop.  about  6,700.     The  poets  Opitz 

Mde  in  msures  of  rocks  or  on  grassy  hillocks,  and  Tsoherning  were  born  here. 

^MiKxfnngillidm^  as  many  species  of  sparrows  BUNWUT,  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Blanon, 

■ifiaehes,  are  in  various  localities  called  bunt-  Malay  archipelago,  about  60  miles  from  Min- 

iip.  danao.    It  is  surrounded  by  a  chain  of  islets, 

sUKTING,  Jabez,  D.D.,  an  English  minis-  coral  banks,  and  dangerous  reefs,  except  at 

,  tv  if  the  Wesleyan    Methodist  connection,  one  point  on  the  E.  side,  where  good  anchor- 

y^k  it  Monyash,  Derbyshire,  in  1778,  died  age  can  be  obtained.    It  is  9  miles  long,  and 

■  LoBdoo,  June  16,   1858.     Both  his  par-  4^  broad.     This  island  is  in  possession. ctf  a 

ttti  «ae  members  of  the  Wesleyan    con-  piratical  chief  of  Selangan,  and  is  resorted  to 

Mctioa,  ttd  removed  to  Manchester  when  he  as  a  rendezvous  of  the  Illanon  pirate  fleets. 

vai  i  cbild.      While  in  the  grammar-school  BUNYAN,  John,  the  author  of  *^  Pilgrim's 

te«  is  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Perciv^  Progress,"  bom  at  Elstow,  near  Bedford,  in 

v&oca^4oyed  him  as  his  amanuensis,  and  at  1628,  died  Aug.  81,  1688.    His  father  was  a 

to  death  made    him  one  of  his  executors,  tinker,  and  brought  up  his  son  to  the  same 

lUle  yet  in  hia  youth  ho  became  a  member  of  business,  giving  him  a  very  imperfect  education. 

Al  Wedeyan   church ;  entered  the  travelling  It  has  been  usual  with  the  biographers  of  Bun- 

eomeetion  in  the  year  1799,  and  joined  the  con-  yan  to  attribute  to  him  an  idle,  vagrant,  and  dis- 

fnob  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley,  and  was  solute  youth,  but  this  in  a  great  degree  is  owing 

l^KMitted  to  Oldham  circuit.    After  travelling  toBunyan^sownstrainof  self-condemnation.  In 

ijMn  he  come  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Coke,  who  after  years,  when  he  was  made  the  anbject  of 
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obloqny  and  aoonsed  of  the  verj  vioes  which  he  deTote  to  compositkML  were  now  tpent  &a  i 

had  Uid  to  his  own  charge,  he  iodignaDtlr  do«  ioot  writing,  many  of  hia  pepera  ocing  a| 

fended  himaelf  and  denied  the  truth  of  the  the  Qnakera,  whom  he  oorai^jr  ^M>«^?f4, 

allegations.    There  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  misery  of  his  family,  and  Ua  own  oi 

tliat  his  early  manhood  was  stained  with  gross  at  last  prevailed  with  thoae  in  power;  tb« 

impurity,  and  a  careful  reading  of  his  curious  of  his  confinement  was  relaxed,  and  in  16 

autobiography,  ^^  Grace  abounding  to  the  Chief  was  freed  altogether.    In  1678  he  pablisbc 

of  Sinners,"  will  convince  the  student  that  he  Ist  part  of  his  '*  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  onl 

only  adopts  the^oxtravagont  style  of  the  Puri-  perfect  copy  of  which  is  known.    To  the 

tans.     He  acknowledges  a  habit  of  profane  rector  of  the  press  he  is  indebted  for  a  lit 

swearing,  but  says  that  he  was  cured  of  this  by  provement  in  the  syntax  and  spellincL  bn^ 

a  single  well-timed  rebuke.  Ho  appears  to  have  single  scene  or  line  of  that  immortiu  wori 

been  very  fond  of  playing  at  tip-cat,  and  dan-  suggested  to  him  by  others.     When  he  bi 

cing  on  the  village  green,  as  well  as  ringing  the  tirely  completed  the  1st  part,  he  showed 

church  bells.    Ail  these  amusements  he  in  time  some  of  his  friends,  and  was  generally  am 

came  to  look  upon  as  sinful,  and  bemoaned  by  their  criticisms,  they  being  divided  in 

as  if  he  hod  committed  irreparable  evil.    At  ment  whether  it  should  appear  or  not ;  I 

the  ago  of  17  he  enlisted  in  the  parliamcntaiy  finally  wisely  decided  to  publish  it.    At 

army,  but  all  that  is  known  of  this  part  of  his  reached  but  a  small  claas  of  the  commnnii 

career  is,  that  he  was  present  at  the  siege  of  though  hailed  by  them  with  delight ;  hot 

Leicester,  and  escaped  death  by  permitting  a  same  year  a  2d  edition  was  publi^ied  with 

feUow-soldier  to  take  his  place  as  a  sentinel,  and  success.   From  10  to  16  editions  were  issae< 

thereby  lose  his  life.    Bunyan  always  regarded  ing  the  author*s  life,  and  he  had  the 

this  as  a  direct  interposition  of  Providence.  His  of  knowing  that  his  work  was  read       i  n 

military  experience  was  eventually  reproduced  by  hundreds  of  thousands  in  Englaxiu.  Jei 

in  his  writings,  especially  in  his  ^*  Holy  War,'*  among  the  Protestants  of  Holluid,  the  h 

written  after  the  completion  of  the  **  Pilgrim^s  nots  of  France,  and  the  settlers  of  Kcw  I 

Progress.*'    Soon  after  the  campaign  of  1645  In  1684  he  published  the  2d  part  of  .. 

he  returned  home  and  married  one  as  poor  as  soon  afterwanl  his  ^^  Holy  War,*'  now  little 

himself.     He  now  partook  of  that  religions  He  continued  to  preach  without  further  t 

entliusiasm  which  was  spreading  all  over  the  tation,  and  every  year  made  a  journey  to 

land ;  and  ho  bcc^ne  distressed  by  doubts  re-  don,  where  he  drew  together  at  oil  tin 

garding  the  safety  of  his  soul,  and  sutTored  all  large  concourse  to  listen  to  his  sermons.    1 

the  horrors  experienced  by  those  who  imagine  summer  of  1G88  he  took  cold  from  ridinj 

themselves  forvvcr  shut  out  from  the  mercy  of  heavy  rain  after  a  benevolent  virit  to  reoi 

GtKl,  and  given  up  to  the  powers  of  hell.    Dur-  an  angry  father  to  hb  son.    He  died  i 

ing  tlie  year  which  he  assigns  as  the  period  of  lodgings  in  Snowliill,  and  was  bnrivd  i 

his  greatest  terrors,  his  sufferings  were  extreme,  grave-yard    of    Bunhill-fieUhs   I^ndon. 

Now  ho  would  imagine  that  only  the  Jews  could  great  fame  rests  upon  his  *^  Pilgrim's  Prog 

be  saved,  and  again  that  the  Turks  and  not  the  Of  this  the  etlitions  have  bcvn  almost 

Christians  were  true  believers.  At  last  his  mind  merablc,  as  well  as  its  imitations.  Yet  &a 

became  more  auict,  his  soul  was  gradually  com-  ing  as  it  is  to  the  young  and  ol<l  learned  ai 

forted,  and  he  began  to  ]>reach  to  the  poor  peo-  learned  alike^  for  full  100  vears  it  was  chei 

pie  of  Bedford.    He  hod  been  5  years  engaged  by  the  lowly  and  obscure  Wore  its  merits 

in  this  occupation,  when  the  restoration  placed  appreciated  by  the  great.    No  estimate  c 

power  in  the  bunds  of  the  cavaliers,  and  in  formed  of  the  good  it  has  accomplished,  < 

common  with  many  he  was  imprisoned.    In  number  of  pilgrims  its  examples  have  cl 

Bedford  gaol,  the  place  of  his  incarceration,  and  sustained  in  their  journey  throogl 

he  remained  upward  of  12  years.     His  faith  The  story  of  Christian,  his  despair  and  ati 

was  put  to  the  trial  many  times,  as  he  was  his  Ci!ica|>e  from  his  neighl>«irs  Pliable  ao 

oonstantly  told  that  if  he  would  give  up  preach-  stinate.  Lis  contempt  for  the  counseb  c 

ing  ho  should  at  once  be  set  at  liberty,  yet  he  Worldly  Wiseman,  who  dwelt  in  the  to 

always  answered:  *^If  you  let  me  go  tonday,  I  Carnal  Policy  and  went  to  church  in  M(» 

will  preach  again  to-morrow.**    Nothing  could  his  meetings  at  the  wirket-gate  and  the 

shake  his  resolution,  neither  sneers,  nor  threata.  Beautiful,  his  dreadful  fight  with  ApoUyc 

nor  his  own  health,  nor  the  condition  of  his  passage  through  the  valley  of  the  Shad 

fjunily  suffering  from  poverty.    Not  being  able  Deatii,  and,  in  truth,  the  whole  of  his  I 

to  work  at  his  old  trade  of  a  tinker,  he  made  phant  pilgrimage,  will  ever  charm  the  ; 

tagged  laces  to  support  himself  wife,  and  chil-  from  one  gifted  with  tlie  world-wide  geu 

dren,  one  of  whom  had  been  blind  from  her  birth.  Bacon,  to  the  humblest  rusti(\  *^  never  he 

These  laces  were  furnished  to  peddlers,  and  while  half  a  mile  from  homo.  ** — Uobekt,  the  last 

employed  in  this  mechanical  way,  he  neglected  lineal  desoondant  of  John  Bunyan,  bom  in 

no  opportunity  of  preachmg  to  the  prisoners,  died  at  Lincolin,  England,  Nov.  27,  1855. 
He  had  a  most  inUmate  knowledge  of  the  Bible,        BUOL^CII  AUENSTEIN,  Kabl  Fibzh: 

which,  with  Fox's  ^'  Book  of  31artyrs,**  was  a  count,  an  Anstri:in  Htati'sman,  bom  Ma 

ooDitant  companion,  and  soch  houra  aa  he  ooold  1 707,  has  been  successively  ambaMador  at  i 
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iff^1Mi,aiidin  1848,  for  a  short  Ume,  «t  St  tionary.     He  edited  the  poems  of  his  uncle, 

Monbiirc     SabeequenUy    he  was   selected,  and  composed  2  comedies,  La  Fiera  and  La 

endor£  to  aid  Prince  Schwarz-  Taneia,  the  former  of  which  is  divided  into  5 

■           Mio  vooferences  at  Olmtltz,  and  at  a  days,  with  6  acts  to  each  day. 

mwJ  he  attended  those  of  Dresden.    In  BUONINSEGNA,  Duooio  di,  an  old  Italian 

he  officiated  as  ambassador  in  London,  painter  who  flourished  at  Sienna  from  about  1283 

■anv  he  soooeeded  in  smoothing  the  difficulties  to  13 15.    His  principd  work  was  an  altar-piece 

ikidi  fatd  arisen  between  the  English  and  for  the  cathedral  of  Sieuna. 

MnUL  governments,  on  the  subject  of  Lom-  BUONONOINI,    Giovanni    Battista,    an 

Mj,  Aher  the  death  of  Prince  Schwarzen-  Italian  composer,  born  in  1658,  at  Modena,  died 

hn  he  was  i^pointed,  April  11,  1852,  to  sue-  during  the  18th  century.    In  1697  he  went  to 

(            »  president  of  the  Austrian  cabinet,  Vienna,  and  soon  after  to  Berlin,  where  his 

minister  of  foreign  affiurs;   positions  opera  Polifemo    had    great   success.      After 

■e  oontinnee  to  hold.    In  1855  he  pre-  living  a  while  at  Borne,  he  went,  in  1720,  to 

■  d  Yienna  over  the  conferences  of  Kus-  London,  and  became  there  one  of  the  most 

allied  powers,  and  in  1856  attended  powerful  rivals  of  Handel.  Every  thing  in  EDg- 

if  Paris,  where  he  signed,  on  behalf  land,  at  that  time,  was  made  to  bear  upon  party 

)  uxo  general  treaty  of  peace  of  March  politics,  and  Buononcini  became  the  favorite  of 

wi  Apnl  15,  a  separate  treaty  concern-  the  whigs,  while  Handel  was  supported  by  the 

■i.           ilone.   In  the  complications  of  Aus-  tones.    But  upon  a  trial  of  skill,  in  an  opera  of 

owitzerland  and  Sardinia,  and  on  their  joint  composition,  the  talent  and  taste  of 

eroocasiona,  Count  Buol  has  exhibited  Buononcini  proved  an  unequal  match  for  the 

f-      ;uwu  •ense.and  moderation.  genius  of  his  rivaL 

>NAL£NTI,  BsBNABDO,  an  Italian  artist,  BUOYS,  floating  objects  formed  of  cork, 

Florenoe  in  1586,  died  in  1608.    He  wood,  boiler  plate  iron,  &a,  usually  hollow  like 

m          several  hydraulic  machines,  and  the  a  cask,  and  strongly  hooped,  which  are  moored 

i     ami  of  hand-grenades  has  also  been  at-  on  the  water  so  as  to  rise  and  fall  with  the 

1          to  him.     Ho  improved  the  scenic  dec-  tide.     They  are  either  to  mark  a  shoal,  and 

€  the  theatres,  and  invented  machines  so  to  enable  vessels  to  navigate  a  channel  in 

them.  safety,  or  in  rivers  and  harbors  they  are  laid 

j»uvri.^AAOTTI,   Fnjppo,    descended   from  down  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  vessels  to 

a  ItiliaD  family,  bom  in  Pisa,  Nov.  11,  1761,  make  fast,  instead  of  letting  go  their  anchors. 

U  in  Paria,  Sept.  15, 1887.    He  received  an  Buoys  are  used  also  to  point  out  the  place  at 

cnOaot  ednoation  under  the  auspices  of  the  which  an  anchor  or  a  cable  has  been  let  go 

gmi  dnke  Leopold,  but  forfeiting  the  friend-  near  the  .shore. — Bell  buoys,  recently  intro- 

a of  that  prinoe,  on  account  of  his  sympathies  duced,  are  floating  platforms  of  plate  iron^  with 

i  the  French  revolutionists,  he  resorted  to  a  mast  supporting  a  bell,  and  a  r^  around  the 

Csniei,  where  he  commenced  a  journal  of  so  platform  to  give  security  to  persons  taking  ref- 

iiiwmiatory  a  character,  that  he  became  in-  vge  upon  them. 

vilfed  in  difficolties    with   the   ^vemment.  BI^ALUS,  an  ancient  Greek  sculptor,  of  a 

Aftv  having    spent    some  time  m  Sardinia,  family  long  celebrated  as  statuaries,  flourished 

ittn  he  was  invited  to  draw  up  a  liberal  con-  at  Chios  about  500  B.  G.    He  and  his  brother 

t^ttAm.  tot  the  people,  he  eventually  repaired  Athenis   are  best  known  for   their  satirical 

to  Ml  to  urge  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the  conflict  with  the  poet  Ilipponaz.     Augustus 

Oooieaa  island  of  St.  Pierre,  fdr  annexation  to  adorned   many  of   the   Koman  temples  with 

(niBa  IVench  citizenship  was  conferred  upon  works  of  the  2  brothers,  who  used  the  pure 

fa;  he  was  employed  in  important  missions  in  white  marble  of  Poros.    Pausanias  represents 

Onici  and  Oneglia,  and  became  an  ardent  Bupalus  as  being  an  elegant  architect  as  well  as 

|inhn  of  the  Terrorists.    Having  been  de-  a  sculptor. 

tM  far  some  time  in  prison  after  the  fall  of  BUPHONIA  (Gr.  /3ov<^vor,  ox-killer),  an  an* 

^Uhnpene,  he  founded  the  Pantheon  associa-  cient  Athenian  festival,  celebrated  every  year 

^  ad  when  this  was  dissolved  by  the  gov-  on  the  14th  of  Soirophorion,  on  the  Acropolis, 

Mai^hejoined  the  conspiracy  of  Babeu^  was  in  honor  of  Zeus.    Barley  and  wheat  were 

(MMlto  transportation,  but  was  finally  per-  placed  on  the  fdtar,  and  the  ox  destined  for  the 

■iM  tsntire  to  Geneva,  and  afterward  went  sacrifice  was  permitted  to  go  and  eat  the  seeds, 

to  BrBMh,  where  he  published,  in  1828,  his  when  a  priest  armed  with  an  axe  sprang  for- 

Cmftttrntkh  de  Babeuf,    Returning  to  Paris  ward  and  slew  the  ox,  and  then  secreted  him- 

iftarthemrolntion  of  1880,  he  spent  the  rest  of  self.    The  other  priests,  as  if  not  knowing  the 

te  Ife  IB  poverty  and  obscurity;  author  of  the  deed,  made  inquiry,  and  failing  to 

BI705ABOTTI,  Miohkl  Ahoelo,  an  Italian  ascertain  any  thing,  for  lack  of  a  better  victim 

nqrfiew   to   the    great   Michel  Angelo,  arraigned  the  axe,  found  it  guilty,  and  condemn- 

ift  florenoe     in   1668,    died  Jan.    11,  edit    The  Buphouia  were  also  called  Diipolia. 

Mtf.   Eb   was    received  into   the   academy  BURB AGE,  Riohabd,  an  associate  of  Shake- 

if  til  aatiTie  town  at  the  age  of  17.    He  was  speare,  and  actor  of  his  tragic  parts,  died  March, 

iAnrvd   admitted    into  the    academy  delta  1620.     Of  his  abilities  there  is  little  notice, 

Onmmf  and  took  part  in  editing  its  great  dio-  except  from  one  or  two  contemporary  anthoca 
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by  whom  hU  name  is  inoidentallf  mentioned,  vented  from  at  onoe  going  to  tlM  Hi 

A  contemporary  epitaph,  in  which  he  is  much  the  treachery  of  the  Araba,  althoi 

praised,  is  extant   In  1608  ho  waA  one  of  the  ao-  mained  6  weeks  io   Damascnt»  aou  « 

tors  to  whom,  in  company  with  William  Shake-  Lebanon,  the  territory  of  the  D: 

q>eare,  a  license  was  granted  by  James  I.  Hormon,  and  other  places  in  8yr 

BURBECK,  IIexbt,  an  officer  in  the  Ameri-  in  a  fatiguing  Journey  of  26  days  ^.     h 

can  revolution,  bom  in  Boston,  June  8,  1754,  obscure  oountnr  of  the  Hsporan,  the  a     i 

died  at  New  London,  Conn.,  Oct  2, 1848.    He  the  Romans,  finding  many  Teetiges  «■ 

joined  theAmorican  army  at  the  breaking  out  of  cities  and  Greek  inscriptiona,  some  ck 

the  war,  and  received  a  commission  as  lieutenant  dated  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Tn| 

In  1777  he  was  made  captain  in  a  regiment  of  Marcus  Aurelius.    In  Jan.  1811,  he  an«i 

artillery  in  the  Massachusetts  line.    He  was  excursions  into  the  desert  toward  the  ] 

with  the  army  at  Cambridge,   was  employed  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  i       i 

near  New  York  till  the  British  evacuated  that  stripped  to  the  skin,  and  flailed  inacuui 

city,  was  in  the  army  of  Pennsylvania  imder  any  of  the  objects  of  his  journey.    lu  j 

Washington,   and  shared   in   the  conflicts   of  again  repaired   to   Damascus^   made 

Brandy  wine  and  Germantown,  in  the  winter^s  journey  mto  the  Hanran.  transmittea 

sufferings   at   Valley  Forge,  in    the  perilous  count  of  his  discoveries  there  to  £i 

retreat  tlirough  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  battle  on  June  18  departed  for  the  Deau  ■ 

of  Monmouth.     lie  retired  at  the  close  of  the  explored  its  eastern  shores,  Tiaiting  in 

war  Willi  the  brevet  rank  of  maior.    Subse-  celebrated  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 

Juently  he  engaged  under  Gen.  Wayne  in  the  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Fetra,  whicu  a 

ndian  wars  on  the  western  frontier,  and  for  4  been  visited  by  any  modem  European 

years  held  command  of  Fort  Mackinaw.  In  the  himsel£    Proceeding  toward  Akaba,  be 

war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain,  he  held  the  a  small  caravan,  crossed  the  desert  of 

rank  of  brevet  brigadier-general.  and  passing  a  short  distance  to  the  n 

BURCKIIARDT,  Joiiann  Karl,  a  German  Suez,  journeyed  on  to  Caira    His  fixiBl 

astronomer,  bom  at  Leipsic,  April  80, 1778,  died  ment  at  Cairo  was  to  draw  up  a  detaiku  ■ 

in  Paris,  June  21, 1825.    lie  was  educated  in  of  his  journey  through  Arabia  Petr»a;  ai 

practical  astronomy  under  Zach  at  Gotha,  by  he  tumed  his  attention  to  an  exploratioo 

whom  he  was  recommended  in  1797  to  Lalande  interior  of  Africa.    Finding  no  opu 

at  Paris,  where  ho  was  appointed  in  1799  ad-  made  a  journey  into  Nubia,  visiti      uw 

junct  professor  in  the  bureau  of  longitudes,  and  pal  mins  of  the  Nile ;  he  visited  aud  de 

after  the  death  of  Lalande,  in  1807,  became  them^estictempleof  AbooSambool,wh 

director  of  tlie  observatory  of   the  military  afterward  opened  by  Belzoni.    On  Mi 

school.    lie  distinguished  himself  by  hb  calcu-  1814,  he  joined  at  Enieh  a  caravan  of  al 

lations  of  the  orbits  of  comets,  translated  into  slave  merchanta,  and  after  aufferii 

German  the  first  2  volumes  of  the  Meeaniqtie  able  trials  and  privations,  he  arri.%^  • 

eiltits  of  Laplace,  published  many  astronomi-  26  at  Suakin  on  the  Red  sea,  where  «. 

oal  tables,  and  wrote  valuable  memoirs  for  the  passage  for  Jiddah,  landing  there  on  J 

academy  of  sciences.  llis  funds  becoming  exhausted,  he  d 

BURCKIIARDT,  JonxNV  Ludwio,  a  Swiss  to  make  a  direct  application  to       b 

traveller,  born  at  Lausanne,  Nov.  24, 1784,  died  then  at  Jayef,  to  leam  whether  ho  n« 

in  Cairo,  Oct.  1 7, 1 8 1 7.    He  was  descended  from  a  bill  upon  Burckhardt^s  correspondeUk  • 

a  patrician  family  of  Basel,  and  after  studying  and  order  his  treasurer  at  Jiddan  to  pay  it 

at  Leipsic  and  Guttingen,  went  to  England  in  application  was  made  through  the  pask 

July,  1806,  where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  menian  physician,  and  before  the  res 

of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  embraced  the  plan  be  known  to  Burckhardt,  Ifehemet  a. 

which  the  latter  suggested  of  exploring  the  in-  dentally  hearing  of  his  condition,  de^Mi 

terior  of  Africa.    lie  passed  the  next  2  or  3  messenger  to  him  with  a  sum  of  money,  i 

Tears  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  ing  him  to  repair  at  Tayefl    Burckhj 

language,  and  on  March  2,  1809,  sailed  for  the  ol^yed  the  command,  and  on  beii      p 

Mediterranean,  arriving  at  Malta  in  April,  and  to  Mehemet  Ali,  Burckhardt  deai.^  p^ 

there  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  Mohammedan  that  he  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  spy 

merchant.    Thence  he  sailed  for  Syria,  and  on  English  government,  although  he  was  i 

arriving  on  its  coast  joined  a  caravan  and  forth-  ceived  by  the  fiasha,  and  eventnallv  d 

with  proceeded  to  Aleppo,  where  he  made  a  his  permission  to  visit  Mecca  during  the 

protracted  stay,  engaged  with  his  Arabic  studies,  of  the  month  of  Ramadan.    Aocordi 

and  in  gaining  such  a  knowledge  of  Uie  eastem  Sent.  7,  he  departed  with  other  pi 

character  and  customs,  tliat  a&rward  in  times  holy  city,  and  arrived  at  Mecca  a  uayi 

of  trial  and  danger,  when  he  was  inspected  of  ward.    Thence  he  went   to   Jiddah    t 

being  a  spy,  he  was  enabled  to  pass  not  only  as  a  plete  the  purchase  of  his  travelling  equi| 

true  but  as  a  learned  Mussulman.    In  July,  1810,  and  returned  to  Mecca  about  the  m» 

he  left  Aleppo  on  a  journey  to  Palmyra,  thence  October.    After  witnessing  the  gorgeo 

through  the  country  of  the  Hauran  to  Damas-  geant  and  the  religious  services  of  the  s 

eoa.    He  visited  the  famous  ruins,  but  was  pre-  grimage  of  Arafat^  he  visited 


Mf  oonifDg  ftom  the  plagne  which  was  p^urpoee  of  indacing  her  ownen  to  adopt  the 
0|iii^  at  Yembo^e  finally  returned  to  Cairo,  sidewhoel,  but  was  nnsnccesaM.    His  yiews  in 
Jm»  H  1816.    He  then  undertook  a  lonmej  regard  to  ocean  navigation  becoming  known  to 
iMo  lower  Egypt,  and  afterward  wrote  the  Jour-  some  gentlemen  in  Glasgow,  they,  with  his  per- 
■1  of  his  Nubian  and  Arabian  travels.  In  1816,  mission,  issued  a  prospectus  for  *'Burden^s  At- 
the  plague  agun  -broke  out  at  Cairo,  and  to  lantic  Steam  Ferry  Compaiay,"  in  which  was 
mA  it  he  made  a  Journey  to  Mount  Sinai.   He  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steam- 
m  ibout  to  Join  a  caravan  for  Fezzan,  when  he  ers  of  enormous  size,  thus  anticipating  by  sev- 
died  of  dysentery.    He  be<jueathed  his  collec-  eral  years  the  "Leviathan  "  of  Mr.  Brunei, 
tiw  ^  300  volumes  of  oriental  MSS.  to  the  BuRDER,  Rev.  Geobob,  an  English  clergy- 
Ebnry  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  his  man  of  the  Independent  church,  and  one  of  the 
tnrels  were  published,  after  his  death  in  Eng-  founders  of  the  London  missionary  society,  bom 
lir^  '-id  Germany.  June  6,  1762,  died  May  29, 1882.    In  1773  he 
IDEN,  Henbt,  an   inventor  and   me-  was  admitted  a  student  in  the  royal  academy  of 
,  bom  at  Dunblane,  Scotland,  April  20,  arts.  He  began  then  to  preach  occasionaJly^  Knd 
His  father  was  a  small  farmer,  and  it  at  length  determined  to  abandon  artistic  pur- 
while  a  youth  engaged  on  the  farm  that  suits  altogelJier.  He  was  settled  as  pastor  first  at 
I      pive  evidence  of  inventive  genius,  by  Lancaster,  and  in  1788  he  removed  to  Coventry, 
u^  with,  his  own  hands  labor-saving  ma-  where  he  resided  during  20  years.    In  1803  he 
cBuiery  from  the  roughest  materials,  with  but  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Fetter  lane,  Lon- 
kw  tools  and  no  models.    His  first  marked  don^  where  he  officiated  during  the  remaining  29 
nceeas  was  in  constmcting  a  thrashing  ma-  years  of  his  life.    He  was  secretary  of  the  Lon- 
diioe.    He  afterward  engaged  in  erecting  grist  don  missionary  society,  and  editor  of  its  organ, 
m3b  and  making  various  farm  implements,  the  "Evangelical  M<^gazine.''    He  is  now  re- 
During  this  period  he  attended  the  school  of  membered  principally  by  his  "Village  Sermons," 
liDiam  Hawley,  an  accomplished  arithmeti-  which  appeared  in  6  volumes  from  the  years 
ciia;  and  afterward,  having  resolved  to  try  his  1799  to  1812.    He  also  published  volumes  of 
ftftnoes  in  America  as  a  machinist  and  invent-  "  Cottage  Sermons,"  "  Sea  Sermons,"  and  "Ser- 
«,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  and  entered  upon  a  mons  to  the  Aged,"  which  were  very  widely  cir- 
«oine  of  studies,  embracing  mathematics,  en-  culated ;  and  edited  the  "  Pilgrim^s  Pro^^ress," 
giDeering,  and  drawing.    Arriving  in  this  coun-  and  Henry's  "  Commentaries  upon  the  Bible." 
tiy  in  1819,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  improve-  BURDETT,  Sib  Fbancis,  an  English  politi- 
wnt  of  agricultural  implements.  His  first  effort  cian,  born  Jan.  25,  1770,  died  Jan.  23,  1844. 
VII  iom^ng  an  improved  plough,  which  took  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school  and 
Ae  first  premium  at  8  county  fairs.  In  1820  he  Oxford,  and  afterward  passed  some  years  on 
iifented  the  first  cultivator  in  the  country.    In  the  continent,  residing  at  Paris  during  the  early 
IttShe  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Troy  iron  and  part  of  the  French  revolution,  and  returning  to 
BiD  fiictory.  In  1825  he  received  a  patent  for  his  England,  in  1793,  imbued  with  some  of  its  prin- 
■lehine  for  making  the  wrought  spike.  In  1884  ciples,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  his  friend 
It  obtained  a  patent  for  an  improvement  in  his  and  instmctor,  John  Home  Tooke.    He  married 
ipb  machine,  and  in  1835  for  a  machine  for  Sophia,  youngest  daughter  ofThomasCoutts,  the 
MkiDg  horse-shoes.     In  1840  he  patented  a  wealthy  London  banker,  and  sister  to  the  mar- 
Mduoe  for  making  the  hook-headea  spike,  an  chioness  of  Bute  and  the  countess  of  Guildford. 
Btide  which  is  used  on  every  railroad  in  the  In  179G  he  became  parliamentary  representative 
U.S.   In  the  same  year  he  patented  a  self-  of  Boroughbridge,  in  Tdrkshire,  his  colleague 
•etiag  machine  for  reducing  puddlers'  balls  being  Sir  John  Scott,  afterward  Lord  Eldon. 
atobkxMDs.    In  1848  he  patented  an  improve-  In  parliament   he   avowed   the  most  liberal 
aatinhb  horse-shoe  machinery.     In  1849  he  opinions,  denouncing  the  government  as  in- 
pated  a  self  acting  macliine  for  rolling  pud-  imical  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  con- 
in^  ImUs  into  bars.    In  June,  1857,  he  patent-  demning  the  war  with  France.    He  strenuously 
«i  t  aew  machine  for  making  horse-shoes,  advocated  parliamentary  reform,  the  liberty  of 
Knay  be  considered  his  greatest  triumph  in  the  press,  and  inquiry  into  and  exposure  of  the 
BKkaiies;  it  is  self-acting,  and  produces  from  abuses  in  the  Cold  Bath  Fields  and  other  pris- 
tbe  im  tors  60  shoes  per  minute.     He  has  ons.    He  was  brought  forward  at  the  general 
obtoud  patents  for  this  machine  from  every  election  of  1802  as  candidate  on  the  popular  in- 
fnanMot  government  of  Europe.     Mr.  B.'s  terest  for  Middlesex,  was  elected  after  a  long 
n^peorioQ  waterwheel  is  another  of  his  inven-  and  close  contest,  had  to  vacate  his  seat,  owing 
w.  In  1833  he  built  a  steamboat  800  feet  to  some  irregularity  in  the  proceedings,  stood  a 
|o^  with  paddle  wheels  80  feet  diameter;  from  second  contest  in  1804,  and  was  finally  return- 
id  abape  it  was  called  the  "  cigar  boat.^'  It  was  ed.    He  continued  strongly  in  opposition  to  tho 
kit  throng  tho  mismanagement  of  the  pilot.  In  government  until  the  accession  of  Fox  and  Lord 
MW  Mr.  E  warmly  advocated  the  constraction  Grenville  in  1806,  when  he  as  strongly  support- 
tf  alioe  of  ocean  steamers  of  15,000  tons  bur-  ed  their  policy,  but  at  the  same  time  lost  his 
fa.   In  1845,  when  the  steamer  Great  Britain  seat  for  Middlesex  at  the  general  election.    In 
»1B  crippled   by   breaking  one  of  her  screw  1807  he  was  put  forward  as  candidate  for  the 
Uadea,  ilr.  B.  went  to  England  for  the  especial  city  of  Westminster  while  suffering  from  a 
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wound  reoeired  in  a  duel  with  Mr.  Paol  (who  aided  Peel  and  WeUiiifl      n  n  tb 

was  aUo  woanded  and  also  went  to  the  poll),  olio  relief  bill  of  1829;         i        utHmj 

and  was  elected  with  Lord  Cochrane.    He  con-  ed  Lord  Grey  in  the  rtauriA  um  and  iu 

tinned  to  sit  for  Westminster  for  the  next  80  tion  of  slavery.    Ariatocratio  bT  birtli 

Tears.    In  1809  he  made  strong,  not  to  say  vio-  property,  and  connectionai  he  became 

lent,  speeches  in  the  house  of  commons  in  advo-  with  Lord  Melbourne  for  maintaining 

cacy  of  parliamentary  reform.    Early  in  1810  he  pact,  expressed  or  implied,  with  Mr. 

{>resented,  and  forcibly  supported,  a  petition  from  nell,  and  even  made  a  motion  in  Bi 

lis  conatituenta  in  favor  of  the  same  measure,  club  for  Melbourne's  e3q)nlsioiL     His 

In  Feb.  of  that  year  John  Gale  Jones,  a  popular  minster  constituents,  after  80  yean'  i 

declaimer  at  reform  meetings  in  London,  bav*  upon  him,  sent  him  a  r^niaitioD  to 

iog  iiupugned  the  conduct  and  motives  of  the  his  seat  in  parliament.    u%  complied 

house  of  commons,  was  committed  to  New-  became  a  candidate  (thou^  with  an  i 

gate  by  that  assembly.   Immediately  afterward  change  in  his  politics),  and,  between  di 

8ir   Francis   Burdett   addressed   a  letter   to  Lord  Melbourne  and  abiding  popularity 

his  own  constituents,  in  which  he  denied  the  aonal  grounds,  was  reelected,  after  a  doae< 

power  of  the  house  of  commons  to  imprison  de-  He  made  a  tour  through  the  north  of  i 

linquents,  and  condemned  their  treatment  of  in  the  course  of  that  year  (1887),  avow 

Gale  Jones.     This   letter  was   published   in  cided  tory  opinions.  At  the  next  dection 

Cobbett's  ''Political  Register"  on  March  24,  returned  as  member  lor  North  Wiltshire^ 

1810,  and  after  a  warm  debate  (April  6^  the  he  had  large  estates,  and  held  that  seat  n 

house   of  commons  voted  it  to  be  ^*  a  Ubel-  death.    At  one  period  of  his  life  Sir  \ 

ions  and  scandalous  paper,''  and  the  apprehen-  Burdett  lent  £1,000  to  Mr.  Cobbett,  whi 

sion  of  the  writer  was  ordered.     Maintain-  was  never  repaid,  Cobbett  declaring  (in 

ing  that  the  speaker's  warrant  was   illegal,  from  Long  Island  in  Nov.  1817)  that  pi 

he  barricaded  his  house  and  was  besieged  for  2  forbade  his  paying  money  to  any  £ng 

davs,  when  the  sergeant-at-arms,  assisted  by  ject,  as  he  had  been  badly  used  by  tl^  j 

police  and  military,  forcibly  entered  and  con-  government. — ^In  person  Burdett  was  tb 

yeyed  Sir  Francis  to  the  tower.    Prior  to  this,  almost  invariably  wore  the  costume  (h 

riots  had  commenced  in  the  neighborhood  of  and  top  boots)  of  an  V^ngiiah  fox  hoi     r 

his  house,  and  the  military  had  fired  upon  and  best  portrait  of  bim  was  given  by  Haj 

wounded  many  of  tbe  people.    On  the  return  '*  Passing  of  the  Reform  BilL"    He  w^m 

of  the  soldiers  from  escorting  Sir  Francis  to  tlie  and  earnest,  rather  than  an  eloquent 

tower,  the  mob  assailed  them ;  the  soldiers  fired  and  was  fond  of  quotations  from  the  i 

their  carbines,  and  shot  one  man  dead,  beside  Parliamentary  reform  was  the  great  poi 

wounding  several  others.   Sir  Francis  remained  bis  life,  and  when  that  was  granted,  in  1 

in  the  tower,  however,  until  the  prorogation  considered  all  beyond  that  as  advan* 

of  parliament  in  June,  1810,  when  his  impris-  revolution.    Napoleon  stilted  at  St  HeU 

onment  expired  as  a  matter  of  course.     He  if  ho  had  carriea  out  his  intention  of  ii 

afterward  brought  actions  against  tbe  speaker  England,  it  was  his  purpose,  had  he  sucoei 

for  having  ordered  his  arrest  with  forcible  en-  proclaim  a  republic  in  London  and  estat 

try  into  his  house,  against  the  sergeant-at-arms  Francis  Burdett,  as  a  popular  idol,  at  it 

for  having  executed  the  speaker's  warrant,  and  On  the  death  of  Mrs.  Coutts  (duchea 

against  the  lieutenant  of  the  tower  for  holding  Albans),  his  daughter,  Angela  Geori 

him  in  custody,  but  was  unsuccessfuL    In  sue-  April  25,  1814,  inlierited  her  ^n 

ceeding  sessions  he  contended  that  taxation  assumed  the  name  of  her  beneascuir, 

without  representation  wasa  fraud  on  the  publio.  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  became  equally 

He  also  opposed  the  sun>ension  of  the  habeoi  e^r-  guished  for  her  wealth  and  the  liberal 
puM  act,  and  supported  Catholic  emancipation.        BURDON,  William,  an  Kng)iah  i^c 

in  1819  he  was  prosecuted  by  the  attorney-gen-  philosophical    subjects.      His    work,    < 

eral  for  a  letter  condenming  the  proceedings  of  ^^  Materials  fur  Thinking."  supplied  Colt 

the  Lancashire  magistrates  and  yeomanry  at  the  many  of  the  materials  of  his  '' Laoon.^ 

''Manchester  massacre,"  and  in  March,  1820,  a  published  ^  Tlioughta  on  Politics,  Morali 

Leicestershire  jury  declared  this  missive  to  be  a  literature."    He  died  in  1818. 
seditious  libel     His  sentence  was  8  months'        BURDWAN,  a  district  of  British  In 

imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  £1,000.    The  bank  dosed  by  the  districts  of  Beerbhoom,  2 

note  which  he  thus  paid  away  is  still  pre-  Hoogly,  and  Banoora ;  area.  2,224  sq.  m 

served  in  the  bank  of  £ngland,  with  an  inscrip-  1,854,152.    It  is  a  rich,  level  country,  abi 

tion  in  Burdett's  own  writing  that  to  save  his  ly  watered  by  the  Iladjee,  Dnmmodah,  B 

life,  which  further  imprisonment  threatened  to  tee,  dec,  but  subject  to  inundations.    The 

destroy,  he  submitted  to  be  robbed.    He  support-  is  sultry  but  healthy.  The  lands  are  highl 

ed  the  cause  of  Queen  Cardine;  brought  in,  and  vated,  and  produce  sugar,  indigo,  tobac 

carried  through  the  commons,  a  Catholic  eman-  ton,  rice,  |>otatoes,  betol,  Lc    Sugar  : 

cipation  bill ;  supported  chancery  reform ;  op-  extensively  and  skilfully  carried  on.    \j 

posed  the  com  laws ;  steadily  adhered  to  Mr.  iron  are  found  in  considerable  quantity 

Canning  during  hia  brief  premierahip,  in  1827;  ported  to  Calcutta,  but  a  Itfge  part  o 
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■odnetSy  thoogb  bearing  the  name  of  Bnrd  wan,  BURETTE,  a  chemical  instrnment  used  for 
tnaHj  brought  from  the  a<yacent  district  of    dividing  a  given  quantitj  of  any  liquid  into  100 

Bnoora.    The  other  exports  are  hides,  horns,  or  1,000  parts. 

tinber^  lac,  and  silk.    The  native  landowners,  BtTKO,  Johann  Tobias,  a  German  astrono- 

onemuidan,  are  nsnallj  very  rich,  and  many  mer,  bom  at  Vienna  Dec.  24,  1766,  died  at 

of  tan  reside  at  Oalcntta,  leaving  the  manage-  Wiesena,  near  Elagenfnrth,  Nov.  25, 1884.    He 

Motof  their  estates  to  agents.    The  chief  of  was  for  8  years  assistant  in  the  observatory  at 

tbM  proprietors  is  the  present  titular  r^ah,  a  Vienna,  and  afterward  professor  at  Elagenfurth. 

pirtOTwnose  immense  wealth  has  been  devoted  In  1798  the  French  institute  proposed  an  as- 

to  die  advancement  of  education.    A  school  in  tronomical  question,  and  required  that  its  solu- 

Bndiran,  the  extension  of  a  branch  of  the  tion  should  be  based  upon  at  least  500  observa- 

***«Hcal  college,  and  several  scholarships  in  the  tions.    Papers  of  great  merit  were  presented 

college,  owe  their  foundation  to  his  lib-  by  Bttrg  and  by  Alexis  Bouvard,  and  the  judges 

.    Tlie  great  military  route,  denominated  were  at  a  loss  between  claims  so  nearly  equal 

)m     It  trunk  road  from  Oalcntta  to  Benares  The  difSculty  was  settled  by  Napoleon,  who 

ue  North- West  Provinces,  passes  through  contributed  the  amount  of  8,000  francs  for  a 

iHi«i           which  is  also  intersected  by  the  second  prize.    The  most  important  publications 

u  railway  from  Calcutta  to  Rajamahal,  of  BUrg  were  upon  the  subject  of  the  lunar  mo- 

T  die  branch  railway  from  BuMwan  to  tions. 

mines  of  Raneegunje.    Burdwan  was  BURGDORF    (Fr.    Berthatid)^  a   town  of 

mnmnj  ao  independent  state,  and  was  acquir-  Switzerland,  on  the  Emmen.    It  is  the  entrepot 

r  the  £.  L  company  under  the  treaty  with  for  the  linen  goods  and  cheeses  of  the  Emmen- 

"kadm  in  1760.    The  cession  was  confirm-  thai.    The  castle  which  stands  here  was  former- 

7  the  emperor  Shah  Alum  in  1765. — Bubd-  ly  a  place  of  great  strength.    Pestalozzi  resid- 

MAB.       capital  of  this  district,  is  situated  on  ed  from  1798  to  1804  in  the  chateau  of  Borg- 

udnk  of  the  Dummodah,  74  miles  N.  W.  dorf,  and  converted  it  into  an  educational  insti- 

«  u         a;  pop.  04,000.    It  consists  mainly  tution.    In  the  vicinity  are  the  baths  of  Som- 

tf  i       irdea  assemblage  of  wretched  mud  merhaus.    Pop.  8,700. 

I         «rith  no  temples  of  much  elegance,  and  BURGER,  Fbiedbioh,  baron,  Austrian  gov- 

ira  luuidsome  buildings  of  any  sort.    The  resi-  emor  of  Lombardy,  began  life  as  a  lawyer  in 

tee  of  the  titolar  njah  is  a  collection  of  vari-  Gratz,  and  having  subs^uently  rendered  signal 

oiMdlored  booses  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  services  to  the  Lloyd's  steamboat  company  of 

nmikable  for  size  and  want  of  symmetry.  Trieste,  he  was  sent  in  1848  as  delegate  of  that 

Tbi  town  contains  English  government  and  city  to  the  Frankfort  parliament.    He  soon  re- 

■fitny  Bohool^  the  residences  of  the  European  linquished  his  seat,  and,  returning  to  Austria. 

M  ftmctionaries,  and  Victories  of  silk  and  cot-  was  appointed  attorney-general  at  Trieste,  and 

toB.  hi  the  vicinity  are  indigo  works,  and  an  in  1850  governor  of  Styna.    Successfully  over- 

utifidal  pool  surrounded  by  an  ornamented  coming  the  prejudice  attaching  to  him  as  a 

poitieo,  much  resorted  to  by  bathers.  commoner,   and  adopting   the  policy  of  his 

BUREAU,  a  county  of  Illinois,  N.  W.  of  friend  Bacn,  the  minister,  he  gave  much  satis- 

Qboii  river,  which  is  nere  navigated  by  steam-  faction  to  the  government,  and  was  promoted 

boitiL   The  surface  is  but  little  elevated,  and  in  1851  to  the  office  of  governor  of  Lombardy, 

At  nil  is  generally  fertile.    Timber  is  scarce,  the  title  of  baron  being  conferred  upon  him 

fadl  groves  are  scattered  over  the  surface,  but  April  22, 1854. 

ften  are  no  forests  of  considerable  magnitude.  BURGIIR,  Johanit,  a  German  writer  upon 

Uua  coro,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  dairy  pro-  rural  economy,  bom  Aug.  5,  1778,  at  Wolfs- 

^ttreUie  staples.    In  1850  the  productions  here,  in  Oarintnia,  died  Jan.  24, 1842.    He  in- 

^f«i54S,8^  bushels  of  Indian  com,  171,402  of  troduced  the  culture  of  maize,  and  the  use  of 

^■te,  119,048  of  oats,  9,428  tons  of  hay,  and  improved  agricultural  implements^  among  which 

ISlftiO  pcmnds  of  butter.    There  were  6  com  was  the  horse-hoe  or  cultivator.    In  1808  he 

■ilonr  mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  13  churches,  was  uppointed  professor  of  agriculture  in  the 

^IJStZ  pupils  attending  public  sdiiools.   Area,  lyceum  at  Elagenfurth,  where  he  remained  for 

Mi^bl;  pop.  in  1855,  19,518,  an  increase  12  years.     His  most  important  work  was  a 

nmSSO  of  10,677 :  capital,  Princeton.    The  "  Hand-book  of  Agriculture,"  published  in  1820. 

(%Mi|o  and  Rock  Island,  and  the  Chicago,  BtJRGER,  Gottfbikd  August,  a  German 

^orib||(oD,  and  Quincy  railroads  intersect  the  poet,  born  at  Wollmerswende,  near  Halberstadt, 

««*C  Jan.  1, 1748,  died  in  GOttingen,  June  8,  1794. 

BDBET,  EuoiNB,  a  French  writer,  bom  at  Educated  by  his  father,  a  Protestant  minister, 

l^QJvib  1811,  diea  at  Saint  Leu  Tavemy  in  ho  evinced  a  remarkable  talent  for  poetry.    He 

W  In  1840  he  wrote  a  dissertation  on  pan-  left  the  school  of  Aschersleben  in  consequence 

pcin,  upon  which  a  prize  was  conferred  by  the  of  a  severe  punishment,  incurred  on  account  of 

tttienj,  and  sabsequently  published  in  England  a  comic  poem,  and  that  of  Halle  because  theolog- 

iB  iBDiortaot  paper  upon  the  misery  of  the  labor-  ical  stupes  did  not  agree  with  his  romantic  dis- 

^  eianes  in  France  and  England.    He  spent  position.    He  now  dbose  the  law,  and  went  to 

*iM  time  in   Algiers,  and  wrote  a  valuable  Gdttingen,  where  he  found  a  circle  of  congenial 

^<oiiiiie  upon  that  country.  spirits,  the  2  counts  of  Stolberg,  Voss,  H6lty, 
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and  others,  with  whom  he  formed  the  romantic  ho  reached  the  age  of  21.    Bat  he  waa  a  era 
Hainbund^  and  pursued  the  study  of  foreign  reader,  {yerusing  everj  hook  within  hb 
poetry,  both  ancient  and  modern.    There  no  and  devoting  hia  leisure  hours  to  compoi 
wrote  his  popular  ballad  Lenare^  whicli  made  and  other  modes  of  self-improvement.    A» 
him  one  of  the  favorites  of  the  German  nation,  ho  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  and  « 
In  1772  he  obtained  a  small  office,  and  hb  grand-  tered  the  academy  at  Wrentham,  Mairt ,  Xo  Dn 
iathor  now  asdbted  him  witli  money ;  but  a  part  pare  for  college.    A  severe  illness  soon  oh 
of  this  was  embezzled,  and  a  series  of  bitter  Lim  to  leave  thb  situation,  but  Ids  det«niuiii 
embarrassments  followed.    Love  and  marriage,  tion  to  acquire  a  liberal  education  could  not  h 
however,  were  the  chief  sources  of  grief  and  repressed.     lie  returned  to  the  academy  in 
sufferings  for  the  i>oet.    Three  times  married,  autumn,   and  was  again  called  home  by 
hb  conjugal  lifo  was  destroyed  by  romantic  death  of  hb  fatlier.    With  rigid  economr 
passion,  death,  and  divorce.     Api>ointed   at  by  teaching  school  a  few  months  in  the  ^ 
Gottingen  as  professor  without  salary,  ho  labor-  ho  was  cn&blod  to  return  to  Wrentham       %m 
ed  by  writing  and  translating  to  earn  bread  for  spring  of  1792.    Ilere  hbfine  oratori      pui 
his  children,  and  even  the  consolations  of  poo-  wcro  first  cultivated  by  a  course  of  ocif-docr 
try  and  fame  were  envenomed  by  the  severe  plino  not  unlike  that  which  the  great  master  d 
criticism  of  Scliiller.     Death,  however,  soon  Grecian  eloquence  employed  to  remedv  i 
gave  him  rest.    His  poetical  works  are  dbtin-  feet  of  nature.    Although  very  fluent  in 
guished  by  genial  force  and  melodious  versifica-  versation,  yet  whenever  he  rose  to  vf^km 
tion.    They  bear  tho  stamp  of  an  ardent  and  the  school  exercises  he  would  stammer  and  La- 
passionate,  but  honest  soul.      Schiller  found  itate  to  such  a  degreo  that  hb  friends  dc 
them  wanting  in  the  ideal  element   Ilis  LenorCj  it  impossible  for  him  ever  to  acquire  the  ptr 
Lied  torn  hrarem  Manne^  &o.,  rank  among  tho  of  oratory.    But  his  energy  and  ambitiim  i 
best  productions  of  their    kind.    Renowned  unconquerable.    Near  the  village  was  a  den 
authors    of    otlier    countries,    among   others  forest,  within  which  ho  found  a  small  deirej 
Walter  Scott  and  the  great  Polbh  i)oet  Mio-  space,  where,  in  solitude,  he  daily  practised  dse 
kiewicz,  in  his  beautiful  Ucieezkoy  have  imitated  lumation,    carefully  studying  every  tone  aoi 
him. — llis  first  wifo   died  in  17B4.     Btirgcr  movement,  until  he  had  mastered  his  hcsitalioii 
married  then  her  sister  Molly,  who  had  been  and  ac<|uircd  a  natural  and  easr  stvle  of  d«fii 
long  before  the  object  of  hb  devoted  love,  and  ery.    In  Sept.  1793,  he  entered  Bhode  1 
whom  ho  celebrated  with  poetical  enthusiasm  college,  now  Brown  university,  at  Provi^u 
in  hb  writings.    Molly  died  in  1786. — Elxse  and  graduated  3  years  later  with  the  fl 
BiTROEB  (Maria  Christine  Elizabeth  Ilahn),  tho  honors  of  his  class.    He  then  taught  a  seh 
poet^s  third  wife,  bom  in  Stuttgart,  Nov.  19,  in  Providence  for  moretlian  a  year,  at  the 


1769,  died  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Nov.  24,  time  pursuing  tho  study  of  law,  and 

1833.    Fascinated  with  BQrger^s  genius,  she  mittea  to  practise  in  1799.    The  bar  of  Rho( 

addressed  a  i)oem  to  him  expressive  of  her  lovo  Island  at  that  time  was  eimnent  for  the  el 

and  admiration.    They  were  married  in  1790,  qucnce  and  legal  ability  of  its  members.    Itv 

but  divorced  2  years  atlerward.    Elise  was  as  a  trying  field  for  the  youn^  advocate  and 

brilliant  as  she  was  sentimental,  became    in  fitting  arena  for  the  exercise  of  hb 

turns  actress  and  improvisatrice,  and  wrote  T)owers.    He  soon  won  the  distinctioii  v^iui 

several  dramas,  a  novel,  and  a  volume  of  poetry.  le;;al  acumen  and  commanding  eloquence  c 

BUKGES,  Tkistam,  au  American  statesman  fail  to  confer.    Hb  practice  became  ex         i 

and  orator,  born  in  Rochester,  Mass.,   Feb.  TIio  power  of  his  oratory  and  the  clcarucw 

26,  1770,  died  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  13,  hb  arguments  wero  confessed  by  all  who  ^'^ 

1853.    His  father,  John  Burges,   entered  the  him.    In  ISul  he  married  a  daughter  of 

army  as  a  lieutenant  in  1775,  witli  tho  intention  come  Arnold,  an  opulent  merchant  of  Prui 

of  remaining  in  it  during  tho  war,  but  a  severe  dence.    Mr.  Burges  soon  became  a  leader 

illness,  from  which  ho  never  fully  recovered,  tho  federal  party,  and  in  1811  was  elected  tc 

obliged  him  to  resign  in  a  few  months.    He  seat  in  tho  state  legislature.    In  1815  he  « 

was  a  fanner  of  moderate  means,  and  in  winter  made  chief  justice  of  tho  state.    The  trii 

worked  at  hb  trade  as  a  oooi)er.    With  a  largo  of  tho  republican  party  the  next  year  :        t 

fiunily  of  3  sons  and  5  daughters,  and  at  a  po-  him  from  thb  important  trust.   lie  wa&      #i 

riod  when  schools,  even  in  New  England,  wero  afterward  ma<le  professor  of  oratory  anc  .  Jm 

few,  ho  was  unable  U>  givo  his  children  the  ad-  lettres  in  Brown  university,  whicli  placA  ! 

vantages  of  an  early  education.    Trbtam,  the  filled  with  great  success  until  his  election 

youngest  of  tho  sons,  was  obliged  to  assbt  his  representative  in  congress  in  1825.    He  un 

father  on  tlie  farm  and  in  tlie  cooper's  shop.  His  his  seat  in  Deceml>er  of  that  year,  and  almc 

eldest  sister  taught  him  to  read,  his  father  in-  immediately  achieved  a  national  reputation  1 

structed  him  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  his  splendid  speech  on  the  judiciary,  which  w 

from  a  friendly  sea-captain  ho  learned  a  littlo  pronounced  by  a  veteran  member  of  the  hoa 

navigation.     When  15  years  old  he  attended  a  to  be  "one  of  the  greatest  displays  of  eloqneo 

ec'liool  in  the  vicinity  for  G  weeks,  and  again  over  heard  in  this  hall.'^    In  1827  he  was  r 

tho  next  year  for  6  weeks  more.    This  was  all  elected  without  opi>osition.    As  chairman 

tlie  instruction  ho  received  from  others  until  the  committee  on  military  pensions  he  made 
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i  tnd  fabmitted  a  bill  proposing  a  system  of  a  portion  of  the  Psalms,  ''Pages  fh>in  the 
I  udiaoiis  for  the  sanriving  soldiers  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England/'  a  curi- 
R       HI,  and  including  also  the  widows  of  ons  treatise  on  death,  entitled  the  "*  Last  Enemy, 
f  do  had  died  before  this  national  debt  of  Oonqnering  and  Oonqnered,"  a  volnme  of  ^  Ser- 
ine was  acknowledged.    The  woollen  bill  mons  on  the  Ohristian  life,"  and  a  valnable 
i:         3d  a  series  of  debates  npon  the  discourse  delivered  in  1854  before  the  Maine 
w      1        3d  for  5  years.    It  was  in  the  historical  society.    His  style  is  remarkable  for 
»i  u       protracted  controversy  that  Mr.  its  sterling  and  sober  vigor. 

o  uiany  of  his  most  brilliant  efforts  BURGESS,  Thomas,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Eng., 

toe  «/f  the  American  system ;  and  it  was  born  at  Odiham,  in  Hampshire,  Nov.  18,  1750, 

ratio.        the  attacks  made  upon  him  by  the  died  in  Salisbury,  Feb.  19,  1887.    His  father 

«  of  protection  that  his  luminous  logie  carried  on  business  as  a  grocer,  and  his  brother 

terrible  sarcasm  won  for  him  an  un-  removing  to  London,  where  he  had  an  estab* 

reputation  as  a  perfect  master  of  the  lishment  in  the  Strand,  long  the  depot  of  "Bur- 

of  intellectual  gladiatorship.    There  gess's  sauce,''  amassed  a  lai^e  fortune  there. 

■      elv  a  question  of  any  importance,  that  Thomas  Burgess  was  educated  at  Winchester, 

md             the  10  years  of  his  congressional  obtained  a  scholarship  at  Oxford  at  the  age  of 

wuiiui  Mr.  Burges  did  not  illustrate  20,  and  became  logic  reader  and  fellow  and 

lis  convincing  logic,  his  persuasive  elo-  tutor  of  his  college.    He  obtained  a  prize  for  an 

3d,  or  his  blighting  satire.    In  1833  he  was  *^  Essay  on  the  Study  of  Antiquities,"  and  pub- 

i^am  dected,  for  the  5th  and  last  time,  at  a  lished  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Origin  and  Formation 

pM  when  the  doctrine  of  nullification  was  of  the  Gpek  Language."    Mr.  Addington,  who 

if^tating  the  country.    His  views  on  this  sub-  had  been  his  fellow  student  at  Winchester  and 

jKt  were  folly  and  fearlessly  expressed.    It  was  Oxford,  became  prime  minister  in  1801 ,  and  an- 

Ihe  only  point  upon  which  he  sustained  the  pointed  him  bishop  of  St.  David's  in  1808.    He 

una  of  Presid^it  Jackson.    He  opposed  the  was  translated  to  the  much  richer  see  of  Salis- 

itBoiproinise  tariff  bill  of  Mr.  Clay,  when'it  came  bury  in  1826,  which  he  retained  until  his  death. 

i0«ii  to  the  house,  with  a  vehemence  natural  He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  founding  the 

li  Us  character.     This  opposition,  doubtless,  royal  society  of  literature,  of  which,  in  1821,  he 

mmd  his  defeat  in  1885,  when  the  democratic  became  first  president,  an  office  which  he  ro- 

Ebfican  party  obtained  the  power  in  Bhode  signed  to  Lord  Dover  in  1832.  Among  his 
id.  He  never  again  took  part  in  public  af-  numerous  works  are  editions  of  Burton's  ^^  Pen- 
lin,  bat  cultivated  his  farm  near  Providence  talogia  "  and  Dawes's  '*•  Miscellanea  Oritica," 
miSi  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  84th  '*  Oonsiderations  on  the  Abolition  of  Slavery," 
jwfifhisage.  In  the  style  of  his  writings  and  '*  First  Principles  of  Ohristian  Knowledge," 
iMeelias  Mr.  Burges  was  ornate  and  peculiar,  and  many  others,  theological,  classical,  and  po- 
ns riefaDess  of  his  classical  and  scriptural  iUus-  litical. 

taitioa  was  beyond  that  of  his  compeers.    The  BURGH,  Jambs,  a  Scotch  writer,  bom  at 

wtonosB  of  his  logic  was  felt  and  admitted  by  Madderty,  in  Perthshire,  in  1714,  died  Aug. 

Ml  opponents.    He  is  better  remembered  for  26,  1775.    Proving  unsuccessful  in  business,  he 

IniMfKuUed  sarcasm,  probably  because  that  went  to  London,  where  he  was  employed  for 

ma^ere  in  which  he  had  many  competi-  one  year  as  a  corrector  of  the  press.    He  then 

tK%  wad  wherein  he  was  usually  the  victor,  engaged  as  assistant  in  the  grammar-school  at 

Btt  the  brilliancy  of    his    scholarship,  the  Muiow;  after  which,  in  1747,  he  opened  a 

Wnty  of  his  allusions,  the  exqubite   oma-  school  on  his   own   account   at  Newington, 

>Mlitiup  of  his  more  finished  efforts,  these  are  which  he  continued  for  22  years.    While  at 

HBti  that  give  him  a  far  higher  title  to  re-  Marlow  he  published  his  ^'Britons'  Bemem- 

■mbnoce  than  the  deadly  thrusts  of  a  sa-  brancer,"  which  passed  through  4  large  editions 

4ri  it  which  he  had  no  equal. — A  memoir  of  in  less  than  2  years.    It  was  published  anony- 

THtea  Burges,    with    selections    from    his  mously,  and  its  authorship  was  ascribed  to  some 

Mkas  and  occasional  writings,  by  Henry  L.  of  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  church.    He  pub- 

MTCi,  was  published  in  1835.  lished  numerous  political  pieces,  and  was,  dur- 

KJk&ESS,  Gbosqb,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  the  ing  many  years,  a  frequent  contributor  to  peri- 

f^ilMlBt  Episcopal  church  in  the  state  of  odicals.  His  principal  writings  were  ^^  Thou£^t8 

Ii^km  in  Providence,  B.I.,  Oct.  81, 1809.  on  Education,"  ''Political  Disquisitions,"  the 

iihr  fradnatin^   at  Brown  university,    and  "Dignity  of  Human  Nature,"  "Orito,  or  Es- 

AqIi%  a  tutorship  in  that  college,  he  travelled  says!''  and  a  Utopian  romance  under  the  title 

fa Anpe,  and  studied  for  2  years  in  the  uni-  of  the  "Settlement,  Laws,  Government,  &o^ 

*nitiei  cf  G6ttingen.  Bonn,  and  Berlin.    He  of  the  Oessares,  a  people  of  South  America."- 

vmwtor  of  Christ  church  in  Hartford  from  BUBGLARY  (Law  Lat  hurgi  la^y  one  who 

UM  to  1847,  when  he  was  consecrated  bishop  breaks  into  a  house  or  enclosed  place ;  Sax. 

^  lbs  diocese  of  Maine,  and  became,  at  the  husbreo^  a  house-breaker) ;  in  old  English  law 

Mne  time,  rector  of  Christ  church  in  Gardiner,  called  Hame-secken,  as  it  still  is  in  Scotland, 

fisdotiea  of  l>oth  offices  he  has  since  fulfilled  the  crime  of  breaking  into  a  dwelling-houae  or 

*tt  great  aooeptance  and  ability.     He  haa  buil^g  connected  tnerewith,  at  night,  with 

pibfiiliad  8  academic  poems,  a  metrical  version  intent  to  commit  a  felony.  Formerly  it  indnded 
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breakioff  into  a  chnreh,  beoaxue.  as  explained    or  into  a  shop,  warelioiiaey  kn^  i 
bj  Lord  Ooke,  the  cliarch  is  domtu  maniio-    steal,  is  burglary  in  the  3d 


nali»  Iki;  flo.  also,  aooording  to  Spelman,  it  ment  of  borrianr  is  Tarioos  in  t 

incladed  the  breaking  the  gates  or  walls  of  states — nsoaUj  {mpriantimant  in 

a  town,  which  might  in  like  manner  have  been  for  a  term  of  year^ 
said  to  be  the  mansion  of  the  garrison  or  oorpo-        BURGOMASTER  (Ger.  BkrgenMuim 

ration.     Bat,  by  the  English  statntes  now  in  of  tiie  citizensX  in  German  a*>^  Oi     b  ' 

force,  burglary  is  limited  to  the  breaking  into  a  the  chief  execntiye  municipal  < 

dwellinff-honse ;  the  breaking  into  a  church  is  called  mairs ;  in  England,  i       ur. 

also  made  an  offence,  but  not  under  this  designa-  synonymous  with  bcHrongh;  m  ■         • 

tion.    To  constitute  burglary  it  is  held :  1.  That  holder  of  a  tenement  in  a  bon 

the  house  broken  into  must  be  a  place  of  actual  •    BURGrONET,  the  u  or  ridge, 

residence ;  yet,  if  it  is  habitually  occupied,  the  the  crown-piece  or  uun  of  the  i 

fact  that  no  one  was  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  helmet  of  the  man-at-i  upon  % 

breaking  into  it  will  make  no  difference  in  the  heraldic  crest  of  the  kbji^bo  familr,  ur 

character  of  the  offence.    An  outhouse,  if  im-  was  royal,  of  his  kingdom,  was  attached, 

mediately  connected  with  the  dwelling,  is  deem-  which   a   panache  of  feathers  i 

ed  a  part  thereof  so  as  to  make  the  offence  of  superadded.    Hence  burj^et         0 

entering  it  the  same :  and  in  England  this  rule  used  to  signify  the  heraldic  oresw  ibdeh^  ■ 

has  been  extended  to  bams,  stables,  &o.,  though  other  times,  the   entire  knightly   casq 

not  under  the  same  roof  with  the  dwelling-  crested. 

house,  or  contiguous,  provided  they   are  in  a        BURGK)S,  a  Spanish  dty,  and  enital 

common  enclosure,  called  curtilage.    So  also  a  province  of  the  same  name,  formerly  th 

room  in  a  private  house  which  the  lodger  occu-  ital  of  Old  Oastile.    Pop.  in  1852,  \b^9^ 

pies  as  his  own  independent  of  the  control  of  the  origin  is  uncertain,  probably  not  c4der  th 

proprietor  of  the  house,  or  a  room  in  a  ooUege  7th  or  8th  century.    It  is  an  iirei 

or  inns  of  court,  is  in  law  deemed  the  mansion  city,  in  the  form  of  an  amphithek     ,  < 

of  the  oocupant,  and  the  breaking  into  it  would  banks  of  the  Arianzon,  over  which  ui^^ 

be  the  same  as  the  breaking  through  an  outer  stone  bridges.    The  environs ,      del 

door.    But  in  a  hotel  or  boiling  house,  where  the  city  has  an  ancient  and  ] 

the  apartments  are  under  the  management  of  pearance.    In  the  upper  part  oi  1      w 

the  proprietor  of  the  house,  and  there  is  a  com-  still  shown  the  arch  and  maosoleuan  i 

monentrance  to  them,  the  whole  constitute  but  to  the  memory  of   Gonzales    and  tin 

one  mansion.    2.  There  must  be  an  actual  break-  The  cathedral  is  a  fine  Gothic 

ing,  as  opening  a  door  or  window ;  for,  if  found  contains  the  tombs  of  many  olu  aj 

open,  the  entering  thereby  would  not  be  burg-  kings.    The  town  hall  is  also  ^ 

lary.    But  tlie  mere  lifting  the  latch  of  a  door,  tice.    A  court  has  ezfeted  here   aum 

or  the  shoving  up  a,  window  which  has  no  forming  a  branch  of  the  ohanoeUery  of 

fastening,  world  be  burglarious — ^much  more  dolid.    There  are  a  university,  a  ooUieae. 

the  picldng  of  a  lock  or  removing  any  fastening,  lie  library,  a  theatre,  a  museum,  1 

The  brealdng  of  an  inner  door,  when  an  en-  piscopal  seminary.    There  are  au< 

trance  has  been  made  through  an  open  outer  employed  in  making  woollen  goods,  aivk 

door  or  window,  would,  however,  be  bur^Uuy;  linen  goods,  14  shops  engaged  in  the  rai 

80,  also,  knocking  at  a  door,  and  upon,  its  being  ture  <»  saddles  and  bridk»,  7  hat  i 

opened,  rushing  in  with  felonious  intent.    8.  It  14  flour  mills,  8  chocolate  mills,  ■        ik 

must  be  in  the  night,  not  by  day.    The  peculiar  factory,  and  a  large  paper  mill 

criminality  of  the  offence  is  the  supposed  dan-  factory  in  the  suburo  of  Vecfe. 

£r  to  life.    The  Englbh  rule  is,  that  if  there  is  Gonz^z,  Alonso  III.,  En  IIL, 

ylight  enough  to  distinguish  a  man's  face,  nando   I.,  are  on  the  1     u&<       a 

the  entering  of  a  house  will  not  be  bursary,  walk.    Burgos  was  in  foru      u 

This  does  not  include  moonlight,  for  the  offence  for  its  great  number  of  chmvu^s  «uu  w 

is  not  so  much  that  it  is  done  in  the  dark  as  at  but    the    church  of  San   Bdefooso   ■ 

an  hour  when  the  inmates  of  the  house  would  be  a  depot  of  artillery,  San  Aj  is  an 

onguarded.   In  the  state  of  New  York,  burglary  Juan  Bautista  a  prison ;  t      li 

in  the  1st  degree  is  deflned  to  be  *^  the  break-  Frez  del  Val,  has  been  suiu  tw  •  wu^ 

ing  into  and  entering  in  the  night  time  the  the  materials,  and  Trimdad  and  San  !■« 

dwelling-honse  of  another  in  whicn  there  shsll  and  others,  are  pulled  down.    Burgos  v 

be  a  human  being,  with  intent  to  commit  some  scene  of  an  engagement,  March  10, 

crime."  Breaking  into  a  house  in  the  day  time,  which  Soult  defeated  the  Spaniards, 

under  circumstances  that  would  at  night  have  also  besieged  twice  by  Wellington,  and  < 

constituted  burglary  in  the  1st  degree,  is  de-  occasion  suff^Bored  the  horrors  of  an  awssn 
dared  to  be  a  burglary  in  the  2d  degree.    So,        BURGOS,  Fsancisoo  Xatub  i>i,  a  £ 

also,  the  enterinff  by  an  open  door  or  window  statesman  and  author,  bom  at  Motrii, 

at  night  and  breuing  an  inner  door  with  intent  nada,  Oct  22,  1778.    He  studied  first  tw 

to  commit  a  crime.    Breaking  into  an  out-  and  then  law,  and  under  King  Joseph 

building  not  forming  a  part  of  a  dweUing-honae^  P*ite,  in  1810,  waa  appointed 
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L    He  fled  to  France  in  1812,  on  the  re-  Mj  yindicated  himself  in  purliament,  attribnt- 

r  Ferdinand  VlL  to  Spain,  and  devoted  ing  the  disasters  in  the  war  to  Lord  G.  Ger- 

re  to  making  a  translation  of  Horaoe.  miune,  the  American  secretary.  He  threw  him- 

le  was  made  agent  to  effect  a  govern-  self  into  the  arms  of  the  opposition,  and   a 

at  Paris,  and  concluded  the  basiness  ministerial  attempt  was  made  to  exclude  him 

»  banker  Gaebhard  in  a  waj  to  secare  from  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  pretence 

1  fortune.     lie  was  recalled  from  Paris  that  as  a  prisoner  of  war  he  had  no  right  to 

,  and  became  in  1883  minister  of  the  speak  or  vote,  but  the  speaker  decided  in  his 

.  and  afterward  of  finance ;  but  was  re-  favor.    He  then  resigned  all  his  appointments, 

m  tlie  ministry  by  the  influence  of  At  the  close  of  the  American  war,*  when  a 

iQ  la  Rosa.    He  was  accused  by  Gen.  change  of  ministry  took  place,  he  was  restored 

(M  maladministration  in  contracting  the  to  his  rank  in  the  army,  appointed  commander- 

although  A  committee  of  investigation  in-chief  in  Ireland,   and   sworn  in  as  privy 

1  him  innocent  of  the  charges,  he  yet  councillor.     Two  years  afterward  he  retired 

withdrew  from  public  life.    He  lived  in  from  professional  life,  devoting  himself  almost 

Q 1839,  where  he  occupied  himself  with  wholly  to  literature.    In  1774  he  had  written  a 

his  yet  nnfinished  "  History  of  the  Gov-  vaudeville,  the  ^^  Maid  of  ^e  Oiiks,"  to  be  per- 

t  of  Isabella  II.,"  after  which  he  return-  formed  at  Lord  Derby ^s  suburban  seat  (the 

ranada.    He  has  published  3  comedies,  a  Oaks),  near  Epsom.  In  Jan.  1780,  he  produced  a 

tma,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  arti-  comic  opera,  ^'  The  Lord  of  the  Manor,"  taken 

Kteratnre,  the  arts,  and  commerce.  from  the  French,  and  still  a  stock  piece.  In  1786 

GOYNE,  John,  an  English  general,  bom  he  wrote  the  comedy  of  "  The  Heiress,"  which 

730,  died  in  London,  June  4, 1792.    An  is  occasionally  performed  yet.    These  were  his 

late  son  of  Lord  Bingley,  he  entered  the  principal  dramatic  productions.    He  contrib- 

t  an  early  age,  and,  while  a  subaltern,  nted  2  pieces  to  ^*The  Rolliad."    He  was  one  of 

runaway  match  with  a  daughter  of  the  the  house  of  commons  managers  for  impeaching 

irl  of  Derby.    In  a  short  time  the  earl  Warren  Hastings,  but  died  ere  the  trial  was 

1  his  son-in-law  into  favor,  settled  £300  concluded,  from  an  attack  of  the  gout.    His 

XL  him  (beside  leaving  him  a  legacy  of  plays  and  poems  were  collected  and  published 

)  at  his  death,  in  1776),  and  used  the  in  2  volumes  in  1808. 

rest  to  push  him  on  in  the  army.  BURGOYNE,  Sm  John  Fox,  British  general, 

reu  in  Portugal  with  much  credit,  as  bom  about  1782.    He  entered  the  army  In  Aug. 

er-general,  in  1762.    He  sat  in  parlia-  1798,  as  second  lieutenant  of  eng^eers;  served  at 

^tim  1761,  for  the  borough  of  Miohurst.  Malta,  in  Egypt,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Sweden^  from 

le  contested  the  borough  of  Preston  at  1800  to  1807 ;  was  with  Sir  John  Moore  in  the 

>f  £10,000,  and  for  excesses  which,  peninsula  in  1808,  under  Wellington  from  1809 

nis  partisans  coounitted,  was  pros-  to  1814,  and  was  present  at  the  principal  battles, 

1  fined  £1,000.      In  the  letters  of  and  at  all  sieges ;  conducted  those  of  Burgos 

uc  was  severely  dealt  with,  on  account  and  San  Sebastian ;  and  was  twice  wounded. 

oresamed  political  connection  with  the  In  1814-^15  he  was  engineer-in-chief  of  the  at^ 

Srafton.     In  1772,  on  his  motion,  par-  tack  on  New  Orleans,  and  was  sent  to  Portugal 

t       >ointed  a  committee  of  inquiry  on  in  the  same  capacity  in  1826.    He  was  made 

ira,  and  in  the  following  year  he  colonel  in   1880;  appointed  chairman  of  the 

(ocoessfully,  for  a  vote  of  censure  on  board  of  public  works  in  Ireland  in  the  same 

e.     In  1775  he  was  appointed  to  a  year;  created  knight  of  the  bath ;  made  m^jor- 

in  America,  where  the  war  of  inde-  general  in  1838 ;  i^pointed  inspector-general  of 

i       just  commenced.    He  witness-  fortifications  of  England  in  l&i5 ;  sent  to  Ire- 

u     w  of  Bunker    hill.    In    1776    he  land  as  head  of  the  &mine-relief  oommissionerB 

w   England,  and    had   a  long  con-  in  1847 ;  placed  at  the  head  of  the  metropol- 

irith    Gieorge  III.  on  colonial  affairs,  itan  commission  of  sewers  (for  the  drainage  of 

I  he  was  appointed  to  lead  the  army  London)  in  1841;  made  lieutenant-general  in 

to   penetrate  from  Canada  into  1851;  advanced  as  knight  grand  cross  of  the  bath 

i  States,   in  which  the  Americans  in  1852 ;  sent  to  Turkey  in  1854,  to  provide  for 

ois  way  difficulties  which  he  could  the  defence  of  Constantinople,  and  free  passage 

.     At  last,  the  Americans,  under  through  the  Turkish  waters ;  returning  to  Eng- 

cvj-nold,  surrounded  him,  while  he  land,  he  was  despatched  to  the  Crimea  as  chief  of 

>ed  at  Saratoga,  and  compelled  him  the  engineering  department  against  Sebastopol; 

,  with  the  whole  of  his  army.    The  was  present  at  the  battles  of  the  Alma,  Balaklava, 

surrender  was  indignantly  received  and  inkermann.    In  1855,  in  consideration  of 

-A.    Returning  thither  on  parole,  in  his  long  services  and  advanced  age,  he  was  re- 

I  he  was  ill  received.    The  king  re-  called,  Sir  Harry  Jones  succeeding  him,  but  at  the 
him.   A  court-martial  which  he  de-  pressing  request  of  Lord  Raglan,  the  command* 

II  d,  on  the  plea  that,  according  er-in-chief,  remained  8  months  longer  with  the 
ed  »,  a  prisoner  on  parole  could  not  be  army.  In  1855  the  sultan  bestowed  on  him 
Ho  pabllshed  a  narrative,  which  cleared  the  order  of  the  Medjidie,  and  he  was  created  a 

of  the  prejudice  against  him,  and  baronet  in  1856.    The  celebrated  letter  of  the 

TOL.  IV. — 8 
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duke  of  WeUingtoD)  ahowing  bow  ill  prepared  national  laws,  and  mote  than  ooea  had 

Enffland  was  for  war  and  against  invasion,  was  vingian  kings  of  its  own.    11.  Cnnius 

adcuressed  in  1847  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  then  Tbansjuranb  Buboitndt.    The  Fran] 

inn>ector-general  of  fortifications.  minion  over  Bnrgnndy  bad  lasted  S^  c^ 

BURGUETE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  valley  when  tbe  dismemberment  of  the  Carloi 

of  Ronoeevalles,  Navarre,  memorable  for  tbe  empire  occurred,   and  Borgnndj  was 

defeat  of  a  part  of  Charlemagoo's  armj,  mider  the  first  to  assert  its  independence.    In 

Roland,  in  778.  number  of  bishops  and  noblemen  aaseml 

BURGUNDIANS,  or  BnBouin>n,  tbe  name  that  purpose,  and  conferred  tbe  crown  aj 

of  a  primitive  German  race,  a  branch  of  the  count  of  Vienna,   Boso,   a  mild  and  ^ 

Goths,  whose  original  territory  lay  between  the  prince,  brother-in-law  of  Charles  tbe 

Oder  and  the  Vistula,  from  which  they  were  France.    The  new  king  was  crowned  ai 

driven  out  by  the  Gepido).    They  settled  on  taille  by  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  I 

the  shores  of  tbe  Rhino  and  Ncckor,  and  in  dom,  from  its  situation  in  respect  to  F 

A.  D.  407,  joining  the  Suevi,  Alani,  and  Van-  called  Cifjurane,  and  sometimes  Lower, 

dais,  wbo  invaded  the  country,  they  formed  part  dy,  consisting  of  western  Francbe-Corote, 

of  an  army  of  80,000  men,  which,  under  tbe  em  Savoy,  Dauphin^,  and  Provence,  witl 

command  of  King  Gundicar,  penetrated  into  of  Lyonnais.    A  little  later,  Connt  Rod< 

Gaul,  settling  between  tbe  Aar  and  the  Rhone,  Upper  Biu-gundy  founded  a  Sd  kinsdom  c 

and  setting  up  the  Burgundian  empire,  which  gundy,  the    Tran^jurane,   formed   of  t 

lasted  till  A.  D.  534,  when  King  Grondemar  lost  Switzerland    to    the    Reuss,  eastern  Fr 

bis  life  in  the  battle  against  &e  Franks,  who  Comt^,  and  northern  Savoy.    The  2  kic 

took  possession  of  Burgundy.   One  of  Gonde-  were  united  in  980,  but  not  integrally, 

mar^s  predecessors,  Gimdebald,  was  the  author  tbe  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  whi< 

of  the  Lex  Gttnd^balda^  and  a  subsequent  Bur-  tinned  for  about  a  century.    If  eanwbi 

gundian  king,  Sigismund,  embraced  Catholicism,  kings  of  Aries  or  Provence,  as  they  ^ 

The  Christian  doctrine  which  first  obtained  called,  being  unable  on  account  of  ih^u 

among  the  Burgundians,  and   to  which  they  ness  to  contend  successfully  against  the 

became  converts  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  ing  power  of  their  nobles,  were  obi 

Gaul,  was  that  of  the  Arians.    One  of  their  knowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  ( 

kings,  Gundicar,  was  the  first  who  endeavored  perors.    Consequently,  on  the  death  w  a 

to  stem  the  progress  of  Attila;  but  he,  and  his  III.,  in  1032,  the  emperor  Conrad  II..  t 

army  of  10,000  men,  became  victims  of  their  paramount,  took  posscasion  of  the  kii 

bravery,  aud  died  to  the  last  man  on  the  battle-  that  the  S.  £.  part  of  France  became  o 

field.     The  description  of  the  brilliant  career  of  provinces  of  the  German  empire.    It  ^ 

this  heroic  race  forms  one  of  the  most  remark-  governed  by  imperial  vicars ;  but  in 

able  passages  of  the  Nibdungerdied,  ning  of  the  14th  century,  the  various  ^— 

BURGUNDY  (Fr.    £<mrgogne\   the  name  of  which  it  consisted  separated ;  » 

of  8  kingdoms  varying  somewhat  in  extent  Swiss  cantons,   asserting  their 

and   locality,  of  a  feudal  duchy,  and  lastly  others  acknowledging  tbe  power  m  % 

of  a  French  province.    I.  The  first  kinodom  feudal  lords,  but  most  of  them  goinr  bau 

or  BuBGCNDT  was  founded  about  418  by  the  French  kings.    III.  Drcnr  of  Bi        a 

Burgundians,  a   German    nation,   who,    after  ducal  bouse.    While  these  kingdo       * 

leaving    the  country  between  the  Oder  and  ing  through  these  revolutions,  the  x^. 

the  Vistula,  wandered  through  Germany,  and  old  Bur^ndy  liad  remained  imited  to  . 

finally  settled  in  the   S.  £.  of   Gaul.    These  and  formed  one  of  its  great  feudal  pn 

peaceful  conquerors  gradually  extended  their  We  find,  in  the  10th  century,  tbe  < 

dominion  all  over  the  valleys  of  the  Saone  and  Burgundy  belonging  to  Henry,  brother  %. 

the  Rhone,  their  pot^sessions  being  bounded  N.  Capet,  the  first  king  of  the  8a  dynasty,  a 

by  the  Rhme,  the  Faucillcs  mountains,  and  a  tile  later,  to  the  2d  son  of  Robert  tbe  I 

winding  line  falling  in  a  S.  £.  direction  to  the  France.    This  prince,  wbo  died  in  1075, 

Loire ;  £.  by  the  Alps  and  the  Reuss  river ;  W.  head  of  the  nrst  ducal  house  of  Bn 

by  the  upper  Loire,  Arddche,  and  lower  Rhone ;  which  lasted  till  1861.    His  auooeasofi 

8.  by  the  Mediterranean  sea.     Conseouently  nimiber,  were  among  the  12  peers  of 

they  included  the  provinces  of  France  Known  and   rivalled    the    most   powerful  pri 

afterward  as  Burgundy,  Franche-Comt^,  Lyon-  their  times.    They  increased  their  i 

nais,  the  K.  £.  part  of  Languedoc,  Dauphin^  beritance,    especially    by    the    anne: 

and  Provence,  with  tbe  western  parts  of  Switz-  itie    county  of  Burgundy  or  FrancLv 

crland  and  ^voy.    About  the  year  500,  the  one  of  the   provinces  dismembered  fr 

Frankish  king,   Clovis,   impelled  by  his  wife  kingdom  of   Aries,   and  were  beside^ 

Clotilda,  a  Burgundian  pnncess,  desirous  of  the  18th  and  14th  centuriesi  poaseaso 

avenging  her  father^s  death,  invaded  Burgundy,  kingdom    and    2   principalities  in    thi 

and  impoaed  a  heavy  tribute.    Some  80  years  They  proved  singularly  constant  in  the! 

later,  the  sons  of  Clovis  conquered  the  kingdom,  ty  to  the  French  kings.    Several  of  tk 

which,  in  534>  became  a  part  of  the  Frankish  gaged  in  crusades,  especially  Hugues 

empire.     It,  however,  preserved  its  name  and  bis  grandson  Ungues  Iv.,  e*oh  of  wl 
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6  Holy  Land.  The  latter  aocompa-  leans  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  call  for 
( IX.  in  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  par-  justice,  and  being  Joined  by  all  the  enemies 
in  bis  captivity,  and  was  liberated  of  Bnrgnndy,  they  soon  formed  a  very  power- 
By  a  treaty  with  Baldwin  II.,  em-  ful  faction.  But  Johji  held  out  successfully 
OoDstantinople,  he  became  himself  against  them;  therefore  they  concluded  that, 
3alonicay  which  title  remained  for  to  get  rid  of  him,  tiiere  was  no  other  means 
Ilia  hoQse.  Eudes  IV.,  the  last  but  than  that  he  himself  had  resorted  to.  A  plot 
le  family,  beside  that  kingdom  had  was  devised  for  his  assassination.  Ambassaaors 
rinoipalities  of  Achaia  and  Morea. —  were  sent,  in  1419,  to  invite  him  to  an  interview 
Dou.  House.  On  the  death  of  Philip  with  the  dauphin  on  the  bridge  of  Montereao, 
3^  the  last  of  the  preceding  family,  in  order  that  they  tnight  together  concert 
^  ot  Burgundy  reverted  for  a  short  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  He 
le  crown  of  France.  King  John,  be-  went  to  the  appointed  place  with  a  very  scanty 
OS  of  rewarding  his  3d  son,  Philip,  train,  armed  only  with  such  weapons  as  gen- 
the  Bold,  who  had  fought  gallantly  tlemen  of  the  period  usually  wore  on  visits  of 
» in  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  resolved  to  ceremony.  He  had  been  scarcely  introduced 
is  rich  inheritance  upon  htm.  John^s  to  thf  dauphin,  when  some  high  words  were 
raa  honorably  executed  by  his  son  exchanged,  upon  which  the  partisans  of  young 
99or,  Charles  Y.  of  France ;  and  on  Charles,  who  were  all  Orleanists  or  Armagnaoa, 
864,  Philip  received  the  investiture  raised  the  cry  of  treason,  and  imme^at^ly 
chy.  He  soon  married  Margaret  of  struck  the  defenceless  John  down  by  axes  and 
who,  on  the  death  of  her  father,  swords,  his  companions  being  also  mercilessly 
lim  the  countries  of  Flanders  and  butchered. — Pmup  the  Gooix,  his-  son  and 
iside  several  other  rich  possessions,  successor,  was  eager  to  avenge  his  murder, 
once  gave  evidence  of  his  power  and  and  he  unhesitatingly  entered  into  alliance 
contributing  largely  to  the  organiza-  with  Henry  V.  of  England,  and  recognized  him 
army  which,  in  1396,  was  sent  to  as  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown  of  France, 
Hongarians  against  Sultan  B^jazet.  on  condition  that  Charles  YI.  should  not  be 
;  of  Nevers,  heir  of  Burgundy,  a  deprived  of  his  regal  dignity  during  the  remainr 
lu,  was  appointed  to  command  the  der  of  his  imhappy  existence.  The  war  between 
I,  the  real  chief  of  which  was  the  l^e  English  and  French  now  became  identified 
i  Enffuerrand  YII.,  lord  of  Coney,  with  the  feud  between  the  Burgundiana  and 
was  destroyed  by  the  Turks  at  Nicop-  Armagnacs,  and  was  marked  on  both  sides 
g  John  being  taken  prisoner,  and  his  by  shocking  atrocities.  For  16  years  Philip 
I  to  pay  very  large  sums  for  his  ran-  held  to  his  unflinching  desire  of  vengeance 
ch  circumstance  obliged  him  to  tax  against  the  dauphin,  now  become  King  Charles 
ts  heavily.  Philip  the  Bold  had  also  YII. ;  but  at  last  the  miseries  of  France,  the 
tthegovernmentof  France  during  the  entreaties  of  the  pope,  and  perhaps  the  re- 
ind  iS^rward  insanity  of  his  nephew,  membrance  of  an  appeal  addressed  to  him 
TL  By  his  prudence  the  calamities  by  Joan  of  Arc,  mollified  his  heart;  conse- 
ar  were  for  a  time  avoided ;  but  the  quently  he  opened  negotiations  with  the  king, 
want  of  money  to  meet  his  extrava-  which  resulted  in  a  reconciliation  in  1435. 
snditures,  both  private  and  public.  From  that  time  the  tide  of  prosperity  flowed 
frequently  into  measures  not  con-  in  favor  of  the  French,  who  gradually  expelled 
iiational  welfare.  On  his  death,  the  the  Engli^  from  their  territory,  and  the  assist- 
iraa  empty,  so  that  his  sons  had  to  ance  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  largely  contrib- 
ilate  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  uted  to  this  result.  Meanwhile  he  devoted 
He  died  in  1404,  generally  regretted,  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  dominions 
ooant  of  the  good  he  had  done,  but  in  the  Low  Countries.  His  brilliant  court  real* 
very  one  foresaw  what  commotions  ized  the  visions  of  chivalry ;  the  jousts  and 
rtnnes  were  to  be  the  consequences  tournaments  given  under  lus  sanction  sur* 
th^ — John  the  Feabless,  his  succes-  passed  in  magnificence  any  that  had  yet  been 
immediate  measures  to  procure  for  witnessed  in  Europe ;  the  wealth  of  tiie  com* 
>  same  influence  as  his  father  had  mercial  cities  in  Flanders  was  freely  poured 
lu  the  government  of  France,  but  was  forth  to  defray  the  expenses,  and  noble  knights 
J  the  queen,  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  and  from  all  parts  of  Europe  flocked  to  the  court  of 
of  Orleans,  brother  of  the  king.  In  Burgundy.  Philip  was  the  most  respected  sov- 
oivU  contest,  John  hired  assassins  ereign  of  his  time ;  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
iiis  rival,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  his  most  powerful  neighbors;  he  generously  wel- 
in  the  very  midst  of  Paris.  Such,  comed  at  his  court  t£e  dauphin  Louis,  then  aa 
w«re  the  power  of  the  duke  and  the  exile  from  France;  encouraged  the  artists  and 
the  times,  that  he  would  probably  learned  men;  instituted  the  order  of  the  golden 
d  a  justification  of  his  conduct  fleece  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with 
wuit,  had  he  not  been  obliged  to  re-  Isabella  of  Portugal,  and  evinced  wisdom  as 
I  territories  to  quell  an  insurrection  well  as  liberality.  He  purchased  the  ooon^ 
iaeoa  of  Li6ge;  the  partisans  of  Or-  of  Namur,  inherited  the  duchies  of  Brabant 
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and  Limboanr,  and  obtained  by  treaties  the  deged  Qnuuon,  the  gvriaoil  of  % 

ominties  of  Uainault,   Holland,   Zealand,  and  dered  to  be  hanged, In  spite  of  tuo 

FriesUnd,  as  well  as  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  capitulation.    The  intelligeiioe  of  thi« 

By  these  acquisitions  ho  became  a  more  power-  roused  a  desire  of  Tengeaoce  i  Um 

ful  soTereign  than  his  suzerain  the  king  of  taineers  who  had  flown  ;  i 

France   himself;    and   certainly,  if  he   had  countered  the  advanced  i       Aufiov 

wislied  it,  could  have  assumed  the  title  of  king  was  carelessly  march!:      uuon^  tht 

and  asserted  his  entire  independence.    But  he  defiles,  and  raising  th«  ^'ar  cry  of  ^  v 

was  satined  with  the  consciousness  of  his  Granson  !'*  they  cliarged  the  Bargondii 

power,  and,  during  the  48  years  of  his  reign,  he  the  utmost  intrepidity.    The  bruliant 

bad  the  gratification  of  seeing  Burgundy  the  of  the  duke  could  not  withstand  tlie 

most  wealthy,^rosperou<s  and  tranquil  of  all  the  Swiss  pikemen,  and  commenced  m 

the  states  of  ifurope.     He  died  in  1467 ;  and  which  was  at  length  conyerted  into  a 

the  grief  for  his  loss  was  increased  by  the  dread  tate  flight    A  panic  diqwrsed  the  who 

which  the  character  of  his  successor  inspired. —  of  Charles,  which  left  to  the  Ticton  tbi 

CnABLia  THE  I^LD,  wlio,  OS  count  de  Charo-  booty  that  had  been  guned  in  war  for 

lais,  was  noted  for  his  rasHness,  pride,  oWina-  centuries.     This    defeat,    which   tool 

oy,  and  cruelty,  more  signally  manifested  the  March  8,   1476,  inspired  Charles  wil 

iame  qualities  as  soon  as  he  became  duke  of  grief  and  rage  that  for  weeks  he  was 

Burgundy,  and  his  entire  career  was  but  a  sue-  bordering  on  insanity.    At  last  he  : 

cession  of  daring  follies  and  rash  eccentricities  wonted  spirits,  and  with  unparalleleu  • 

that  finally  brought  him  to  destruction.    An-  he  attended  to  the  recruiting  of  hn 

other  misfortune  was  that  he  had  to  deal  with  Neither  treasures  nor  efforts  were  r 

the  cunning  and  nnscnipulous  Louis  XI.    This  make  it  stronger  than  ever.    The 

•hrewd  prince  knew  too  well  how  to  incite  the  hod  recourse  to  tlireats  and  violenoo  i 

fary  of  that  mad  bull,  as  he  used  to  call  his  in  soldiers  front  all  his  provinces;  h> 

cousin  of  Burgundy.    The  whole  life  of  Charles  over  hired  auxiliaries  from  Fhmce,  It 

was  but  an  open  or  secret  conflict  against  Louis.  England.    At  last  hia  troops  were  rei 

The  latter  was  instrumental  in  the  rebellion  of  he   marched  from   Lausanne   toward 

•everal  cities  in  the  Low  Countrie<(,  which  the  which  the  Swiss  had  fortified,  and  in  tt 

duke  soon  reduced  and  severely  punished.    In  ity  of  which  their  volunteers  were  sk 

revenge  he  enterod  tlie  ^^  league  of  the  public  sembling.    The  town  resisted  with  tb( 

weal,"  which  had  been  formed  against  Louis  energy,  and  gave  time  to  the  Swiss  ti 

XI.  by  some  discontented  French  princes,  and  all  their  forces.    Thev  then  advanced 

forced  him  into  a  disadvantageous  treaty  at  lief^  and  took  a  formioable  portion.     «i 

Conflans.    The  king,  however,  did  not  discon-  less  Charles  rushed  to  attack  them,  J 

tinue  his  intrigues,  and  the  powerful  city  of  but  was  soon  obliged  to  desist,     llii 

D^ge  rebelled  for  the  second  time.    Just  at  assailed  bv  a  temi>est  of  rain  which 

that  moment,  Louis,  escorted  by  a  feeble  com-  their  powder  and  rt;lazed  their  bowstri 

pany  of  his  personal  retainers,  was  paying  a  gan  to  retire :  when  the  Swiss  pursw 

Tisit  to  Charles  at  P^ronne;  on  the  intelligence  with  such  ardor  that  the  Burgundian  ai 

of  the  now  revolt  of  Liege,  the  duke  kept  his  completely  routed,  and  Charles  hiiiisel 

•overeign  a  prisoner,  and  swore  that  he  would  to  flight.    This  second  defeat  was  tb 

take  his  life.    The  crafty  Louis  succee<led  part-  blow  to  Ids  power.    The  states  of  1 

ly  in  sooUiing  his  anger,  but  could  only  regain  Flanders,  ana  Brabant  refused  to  m&» 

his  Hberty  by  submitting  to  the  terms  of  peace  enormous  sums  which  he  demanded  t 

dictated  by  the  duke.    The  most  mortifying  8d  army,  while  the  duchy  of  Lorraine 

condition  of  his  liberation  was  that  he  should  by  Ren6,  attempted  to  resume  its  iw 

march  in  person  against  the  insurgents,  and  Charles,  however,  by  exhausting  j 

thus  aid  his  vassal  in  suppressing  a  revolt  which  sources,  succeeded  in  procnrins^  soun 

he  had  himself  secretly  instigated.    Meanwhile,  and  went  to  lay  riege  to  Ki      v.    Re 

Charles,  who  aspire<l  to  the  royal  dignity,  and  had  secured  the  city  with   m 

wished  to  obtain  it  from  the  emperor  Frederic  son,  proceeded  to  the  Swiss  •      wub 

III.,  had  become  vicar  of  the  empire  in  Alsatia.  aid  against  their  common  cnbui/.    1 

The  haughty  governor  appointed  by  him  over  a  lengthened  resistance,  gave  Keii6 

that  province  encroached  upon  the  rights  of  accomplish  his  design.    On  Jan.  4,  1 

dtiea,  then  the  allies  of  the  independent  Swiss,  reappeared  before  Nancy  at  tlie  hea^ 

These,  fearing  for  their  own  safety,  entered  Swiss  confederates,  attacked  the  Bora 

into  an  intimate  alliance  with  Louis,  and  the  and  being  helped  by  the  treason  of 

youi^  Ren6  II.  of  Lorraine,  whom  Charles  had  Basso,  an  Italian  favorite  of  the  duke, 

deprived  of  hia  duchy,  and  soon  an  important  day.    Charles  himself  was  slain  in  a  ac 

war  broke  out.    Charles  assembled  a  splendid  mysterious  manner,  and  his  body  wa 

army,  consisting  of  86,000  veteran  soldiers,  ac-  after  S  days*  search,  lyinff  in  a  rivnlet 

companied  by  the  most  formidable  train  of  with  ice,  and  disfigured  by  wounds,  i 

artillery  that  had  yet  been  bronght  into  the  which  had  every  appearance  of  being 

field,  and  invaded  Switzerland,    lie  first  be-  by  assasrina.    The  death  of  Chariea  I 
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end  of  the   Borgandian   dominion,  have  in  all  ages  been  interwoven  with  and  eon- 

k&.  at  onoe  seized  on  the  duchy  of  Bur-  secrated  by  the  ceremonies  of  religion :  portions 

fVaache-0omt6,  Picardy,  and  Artois,  of  tliese  rites  have  often  survived  the  people 

eited  French  fiefs;  he  was,  however,  and  the  religion  to  which  they  owed  their  ori- 

lo  resign  Franche-Gomt6,  but  managed  gin,  and  the  threefold  sprinkling  with  earth 

oUier  provinces.    Mary,  the  heir-  with  which  the  Christian  is  consigned  to  the 

s,  married  Maximilian  of  Austria,  tomb,  is  handed  down  to  us  from  the  pagan 

pretensions  of  Austria  to  the  own-  Greeks  and  Romans.    Three  methods  ohiedy, 

lu  hhe  Burgundian  provinces.   The  Low  at  different  times  and  in  different  countriesi 

es  i     I  Franche-Comt^  were,  however,  have  been  employed  for  the  disposition  of  the 

over  possessed    But  the  contests  dead:   mummification,  incineration,  and  inter^ 

by   the   conflicting  claims  were  ment.     Mummification  was  praoti^d  by  l^e 

A  prolonged  wars  between  France  Egyptians  from  the  most  remote  period  to  the 

w^ia. — The  Pboyinob  of  Burgundy.  6th  century  of  the  Christian  era.    They  em- 

dij  proper,  from  its  reunion  to  France  balmed  not  only  human  corpses  but  those  of 

'.  became  one  of  the  most  important  various  animals,  as  the   ibis,  the  hawk^  the 

of  the  kingdom.    It  was,  moreover,  monkey,  the  cat,  together  with  those  of  the 

most  loyal.    When  Francis  I.,  by  the  greater  part  of  the  animals  that  were  known 

I       drid,  agreed  to  giye  back  to  Charles  to  them.    This  preservation  of  the  bodies  o^ 

provinces  once  ^longing  to  the  du-  the  dead,  through  a  series  of  ages,  gave  rise  to 

>f  Burgundy,  the  states  of  the  prov-  an  enormous  multiplication  of  mummies.    *^  All 

\y  protested  that  they  were  French,  this,"  said  an  Arab  to  a  French  savant,  showing^ 

jui      had  no  right  to  give  up  his  sub-  from  the  summit  of  the  great  pyramid,  the  im- 

f  WuKi  latter  were   not  willing  to   re-  mense  plain  which  for  the  space  of  50  square 

their   sJlegiance.    Tbi3   province  has  leagues  extends  about  its  base,   *^all  this  it 

the  departments  of  C6te  d'Or,  Saone-et-  mummy." — The  Hebrews    in  general    buried 

hxa^  and  part  of  Yonne.    It  was  cele-  their  dead,  though,  from  a  passage  in  Isaiah 

or  its  Industry  and  commerce,  but  above  (chap,  zxx.,  v.  33),  it  would  seem  that  inoineri^ 

fines,  which  still  preserve  their  an-  tion  was  likewise  practised.    The  cemeteriea 

were  invariably  situated  without  the  walls  of 

wuNDY  WINES.  These  famous  French  the  cities. — Among  the  Greeks^  in  histcnrical 

driving  their  name  from  the  ancient  times,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  indifferently 

sf  Burgundy,  have  a  reputation  su-  interred    or    burned,    and    a   common    word 

lu  their  popularity.     They  are  never-  {^amrttv)  is  used  for  either  method  of  buriaL 

wines  of  delicious  flavor  and  bouquet.  When  the  body  was  not  burned,  it  was  placed 

leen  supposed  that  they  would  not  well  in  a  ooflSn  made  commonly  of  baked  olay  or 

sea  voyage,  but  it  is  now  settled  that  earthenware,  and  buried  without  the  town ; 

orted  to  America  and  back,  their  intramural  interment  was  forbidden,  from  the 

Kreatly    improved.     The  most  re-  superstition    that  the   presence  of  the  dead 

lod  wines  of  Burgundy  are  Roman^  brought  pollution  to  the  living.    If  burned,  the 

vios  youge6t,  Chambertin,  and  Riche-  body  was  placed  upon  a  pyre  built  of  wood,  to 

Chambertin    was    the  favorite   wine  which  fire  was  communicated  in  the  presence 

XVL  and  of  Napoleon.    Chablis,  a  of  those  who  had  attended  the  funeral ;  when 

a.  has  many  admirers,  but  is  inferior  the  flames  were  extinguished,  the  bones  were 

growths  of  the  Garonne  and  the  collected  and  placed  in  urns  made  of  various 

xue  annual  produce  of  wine  in  Bur-  materials.     These  were  preserved  in  tombSi 

Beaujolais  is  estimated  at  about  built  commonly  on  the  roadsides  without  the 

u     ons,  of  which  i  is  consumed  in  city  gates.  '  The  burial  of  the  dead  by  the 

7  are  exported.  nearest  related  survivors  was  a  sacred  dnty, 

d,  ihe  name  of  a  very  valuable  palm,  and  its  neglect  exposed  them  to  grave  aoousa- 

r  in  tlie  Philippine  islands.      The  tions.    After  the  funeral  the  family  of  the  de- 

I          in  the  construction  of  dwellings;  ceased  partook  of  a  feast  at  the  house  of  the 

urondy  are  made  from  the  sap ;  the  nearest  relative,  and  at  Athens  the  period  of 

eaves  make  excellent  mats ;  the  pith  mourning  continued  30  days,  during  which  other 

1  cakes,  equal  to  sago  bread ;  the  sacrifices  and  feasts  were  celebrated.    In  the 

i  rosaries  of  the  converted  natives  representation  of  these  ceremonies  on  monn- 

>m  the  seeds ;  and  the  spines  and  ments,  a  horse^s  head  is  usually  found  in  one 

leaves  yield  a  strong  fibre,  which  corner,  rotendedto  represent  death  as  a  jonmey. 

uuo  a  cloth  called  sagoron.  The  punishment  of  certain  criminals  was  height- 

iaL.     The  natural  tenderness  felt  by  ened  by  the  denial  of  funeral  rites,  and  there 

'  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  dear  to  were  places  both  at  Athens  and  Sparta  into 

s  well  AS  the  necessity  of  removing  from  which  the  bodies  of  such  criminals  were  past. — 

contact  objects  which  rapidly  become  In  the  olden  times  of  the  republic  the  Romana 

has  in  all  ages  led  to  some  disposi-  generally  buried  their  dead,  though  burning 

Mie  dead  by  which  it  was  thought  these  was  likewise  practised.    Sylla  appears  to  have 

lid  best  be  effected.    Funeral  rites,  too,  been  the  firat  of  the  Oomeliaa  gtm  who  was 
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burned.    Under  the  empire  boming  became  ens-  ascendencj,  a  oorreqxmdhig  chanM  U 

tomarr,  nntil  it  was  subverted  by  the  gradual  in  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead 

spread  of  Christianity,  and  at  the  end  of  the  were  no  longer  bnraed  bnt  interred, 

4th  century  it  had  again  fallen  into  general  offices  of  the  church  were  sabstitnted 

disuse.    The  funeral  rites  varied  not  only  with  rites  of  paganism. — At  a  rery  early  ] 

the  wealth  of  tlie  deceased,  but  somewhat,  too,  became  customary  to  bury  the  dead  in 

in  different  periods  of  the  commonwealth.    In  mediate    neighborhood    of  the    char 

the  latter  days  of  the  republic  and  under  the  grounds  consecrated  for  the  purpose, 

earlier  emperors,  the  corpse  of  Uie  man  of  churches  were  always  surrounded  by 

wealth  was  washed,  anointed  with  oil,  and  per-  space  of  greater  or  less  extent,  for  a  h 

fumed  by  the  slaves  of  the  undertakers,  who,  this  practice  was  unattended  by  any  evi 

from  residing  near  the  temple  of  Venus  Libi-  but  in  towns,  as  the  population  incr 

tina,  where  all  things  necessary  for  funerals  interments  became  more  numerous,  m 

were  sold,  were  termed  Libitinarii.     A  coin  grounds  often  became  entirely  too  smal 

was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  corpse  to  pay  necessities  of  the  public ;  under  such 

its  ferriage  into  Hades,  and  the  body,  dressed  in  stances,  the  accumulation  of  bodies  in  i 

the  best  robes  it  had  possessed  when  living,  was  space  led,  at  each  new  burial,  to  scenes  f 

placed  with  its  feet  toward  the  door  in  the  ves-  to  the  feelings  of  the  community,  w 

tibule  of  the  house.    If  the  deceased  had  re-  disengagement  of  gases  resulting  from  t 

ceived  an  honorary  crown,  it  was  placed  upon  composition  proved  deleterious  to  the 

its  head,  the  couch  was  often  strewn  with  health.    In  London,  in  some  of  the  poi 

flowers,  and  a  branch  of  cypress  placed  before  tricts,  the  soil  of  the  churchyards  was ; 

the  door.    It  was  usual  to  set  aside  a  sum  in  8,  or  even  4  feet  in  a  few  years,  and  in 

the  will  for  the  funeral  expenses ;  if  this  had  mediate  neighborhood  of  such  burial  | 

not  been  done,  the  heir  provided  for  them  ac-  epidemic  diseases  were  both  more  comi 

oocding  to    the  extent  of    the    inheritance  ;  more  fatal.    Within  80  years  tliere  h 

when  there  were  a  number  of  heirs,  the  ex-  interred  in  a  space  not  exceeding  81 

penses  were  assessed  upon  them  according  to  1,500,000  bodies.      (^Report    on    a 

their    respective    shares.     The    funeral    took  Scheme  of  Extramural  Sepulture,"  br 

place  at  night.    The    procession  was  headed  eralboardof  health,  London,  1 850.)    » 

by  musicians ;  these  were   followed  by  hired  contamination  of  tlie  atmosphere  in  tb 

mourners,  who  lamented  and  sang  the  funeral  diate  neighborhood  of  burial  grounds,  i 

song ;  after  these  came  the  freedmen  of  the  have  occurred  from  tl)e  carbonic  acid,  f 

deceased,    sometimes    amounting    to    a    con-  in  them  during  decomposition,  breakinx 

tiderable  number,  wearing  the  cap  of  liberty,  cellars  of  buildings  in  the  neighborho< 

Immediately  preceding  the  corpse  were  persons  occurred  several  times  in  the  cellars  u 

bearing  waxen  masks  representing  the  ancestry  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cemetei 

of  the  deceased ;  the  corpse  itself,  placed  upon  innocents  at  Paris,  between  tlie  yeare  1 

a  couch,  was  commonly  borne  by  the  freedmen  1780. — The  period  it  takes  for  the  body 

or  by  the  immediate  relatives ;  the  family  follow-  after  inhumation  varies  greatly  accordin 

ed  after — the  men,  contrary  to  usual  custom,  climate,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  < 

with  their   heads   covered,  the  women  with  in  which  it  is  enveloped.    Orfila  and  Le 

their  heads  bare,  their  hair  dishevelled,  and  their  experiments  found  nothing  bnt  t 

often  beating  their  breasts  and  uttering  picrc-  tons  left  of  bodies  that  had  been  buriti 

ing  cries.    If  warranted  by  the  rank  of  the  and  18  months;  tliis period  was, howei 

deceased,  the  procession  ])assed   through  the  sually  short.     Low,  damp  ground^  par 

lorum,  and  an  oration  was  there  pronounced  when  they  are  percolated  by  water,  hi 

over  the  body.     Finally,  the  corpse,  with  the  composition ;    ary,  high,    and  well-' 

couch  upon  which  it  was  borne,  was  placed  upon  ones,  on  the  contrary,  retard  it.    Vfhtt 

the  funeral  pyre,  built  commonly  in  the  form  ous  burials,  within  a  comparativdy  ah 

of  an  altar,  with  four  equal  sides.    The  nearest  have  occurred  in  a  limited  space,  the  « 

relative,  with  averted  face,  kindled  the  pyre,  comes  saturated  with  the  products  of  d 

and  perfumes,  oils,  articles  of  food,  ornaments,  sition  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  in 

and  clothing  were  frequently  thrown  on  while  further  absorbing  them ;  deoomposiiw 

it  was  being  consumed.    When  the  pile  was  such  circumstances  is  retarded,  and  its 

burned  down,  the  embers  were  extinguished  escape  directly  into  the  atmosphere,    i 

with  wine,  the  bones  and  ashes  carefully  col-  left  undisturbed  for  a  few  years^  the  c 

lected  by  the  nearest  of  kin,  sprinkled  with  covers  its  previous  powers  of  absoi 

perfumes,  and  placed  in  an  urn.   The  urns  were  Bubtino  Alfvc    The  facts  that  per« 

of  various  forms  and  materials,  and  were  buried  occasionally  presented  all  the  ordinary 

in  sepulohres  common   to  those'  of  the  same  death,  vet  have  afterward  reTived,  i 

family.    After  a  funeral  the  mourning  and  sacri-  othef^  nave  undoubtedly  be      boried 

fices  were  continued  for  nine  days,  though  by  who  were  still  living,  have  rei  j 

the  women  mourning  was  sometimes  worn  for  attention  of  both  mdivid  a      vi 

a  year  on  the  death  of  a  husband  or  father,  to  the  means  necessary  to  ^iumu 

As  the  Ohriatian  religion  gradually  obtained  the  ble  an  occurrence.    Winalow,  -^  «« 
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mtoahif  is  said  to  haye  been  twice  nearlj-  and  sommon  an  attendant  constantly  on  the 

Nried  alive,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  watch.    So  far,  these  precautions  have  been 

litbepoblished  a  treatise  on  the  signs  of  death,  useless ;  a  surgeon  who  for  45  years  had  been 

lliriiieh  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  indica-  attached  to   the   mortuary   house  at  Mentz, 

ncipient  pntrefisiction  are  the  only  signs  had  during  that  period  but  one  single  alarm ;  it 

)e  relied  on.    Putrefaction,  however,  occurred  from  the  corpse  of  an  old  man ;  the  ab- 

uu  at  very  variable  periods,  and  it  is  not  domen  having  subsided  from  the  discharge  of  a 

\  convenient  to  wait  for  its  occurrence,  large  quantity  of  fluid,  the  arms  had  fkUen 

rigidity  of  the  muscles  that  supervenes  leii^hwise  beside  the  body. 

le           i  sign  scarcely  less  certain,  but  it  BURIAS,  an  island  of  the  Philippine  archi- 

:» transitory  in  its  nature.    For  these  pelago,  lying  between  the  southern  end  of  Luzon 

liouchut  proposes  to  substitute  the  and  the  island  of  Masbate;  area  264  sq.  m.; 

exploration  of  the  cardiac  region  by  pop.  about  1,000.    Tlie  greater  portion  of  its 

don.     During  a  fainting  fit  the  heart  is  bold,  rocky  surface  is  devoid  of  any  appearance 

I        to  beat,  and  in  the  dying,  after  the  of  vegetation ;  but  its  few  miserable  inhabitants, 

ipuation  has  proclaimed  that  all  is  over,  who  are  all  confined  to  a  town  opposite  to  the 

the  nulse  has  ceased  to  beat,  and  after  the  shores  of  Luzon,   cultivate   a  little  rice   and 

anpiied  over  the  heart  finds  every  thing  potatoes,  which  with  fish  constitute  their  chief 

ear  placed  upon  the  same  region  still  subsistence. 

lur  a  time  the  beating  of  that  organ ;  but  BUKLITS,  Bukats,  or  Buuatbki,  a  nomadic 

J,  after  having  listened  for  a  sufficient  time,  Tartar  nation  of  many  tribes,  submitted  to  the 

unctised  auscultator  cannot  distinguish  the  Russian  empire  in  1644.    They  are  a  branch  of 

of  the  heart,  life  is  over.     (Traite  des  the  Galmucks,  and  muster  a  force  of  82,000 

ie  la  mort,  <te.^  by  E.  Bouchut,  Paris,  archers.    They  choose  their  own  rulers,  and 

In  examining  the  heart  in  a  number  of  support  themselves  by  the  forging  of  iron,  by 

ifing,  M.  Bouchut  found  that  the  longest  other  mechanic  arts,  and  by  their  flocks.    Tliey 

il  between  the  pulsations  was  6  seconds ;  are  idolaters,  and  b^ide  a  supreme  god,  named 

lilar  investigation  M.  Rayer  found  it  Octorgon  Burc^an,  god  of  heaven,  they  worship 

r  no  I  seconds.      **  If, ^' concludes  the  latter,  the  planets  as  inferior  deities.    A  few  of  these 

absence  of  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  is  people    have   been    converted  to  the  Greek 

1  by  the  auscultator  for  a  period  50  times  church,  but  they  retain  an  affection  and  prefer- 

1 1     ^as  the  longest  observed  period,  or  for  an  ence  for  their  old  ceremonies. 

4b      >f  6  minutes,  the  patient  is  undoubtedly  BURIDAN,  Jean,  a  French  philosopher  who 

Even  this,  however,  admits  of  some  ex-  flourished  in  tibe  middle  of  the  14th  century. 

«    In  new-bom  infants  the  action  of  the  He  was  born  in  Artois,  but  educated  at  the 

may  have  ceased  for  a  longer  period,  and  university  of  Paris,  where  he  afterward  acquired 

«       child  revive,  and  the  same  thing  is  said  great  fame  as  a  lecturer.    He  was  a  disciple  of 

)u»«o  occurred  in  the  cold  stage  of  Asiatic  Occam,  and  was  ultimately  driven  from  Paris 

M.  Michel  Levy  proposes  on  these  ao-  by  the  persecution  of  the  realists.    He  wrote  a 

that  the  vcnfication  of  decease  should  commentary  on  the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle. 

9  at  2  periods,  separated  by  an  interval  His  celebrity  in  modern  times,  however,  arises 

^  and  considers  that  if,  on  both  these  from  an  apologue  which  he  invented  to  illus- 

UB,  the  absence  of  all  movement  of  the  trate  the  doctrine  of  free  wilL    ^*  An  ass,'*  says 

a  suflScient  length  of  time  is  noticed  Buridau,  ^*  placed  midway  between  two  bundles 

T  ■  cQiapetent  observer,  the  interment  may  of  hay,  would  maintain  his  position,  and  die  of 

)  in  perfect  safety.    When  by  an  ex-  starvation,  if  he  had  no  choice ;  but  if  he  turns 

«  urecantion  further  evidence  of  death  to  .one  side  or  the  other  for  the  purpose  of 

e  desired,  he  recommends  the  application  satisfying  his  appetite,  then  he  has  choice,  and 

ron  heated  to  redness  to  the  skin ;  this  of  course  freedom  of  will."      This  proposition, 

doable  advantage  of  distinguishing  be-  commonly  called  '*  Buridan's  ass,"  was  long  a 

I  and  apparent  death,  and  of  rousing  source  of  great  perplexity  to  the  schools. 

energetically  where  death  has  not  BURIGNY,  J  ran  Usvesqub  db,  a  French 

,    The  application  of  a  red-hot  iron  to  miscellaneous  writer,  b&m  at  Rheims  in  1692, 

body  for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  died  in  Paris,  Oct  8, 1786.     In  his  15th  year 

the  total   destruction  of  the  whole  he  began  to  manifest  that  insatiable  thirst  fbr 

f  the  skin,  the  injury  being  surround-  knowledge  which  ever  after  distinguished  him. 

•  vi^rid  redness,  causes  in  the  dead  body  In  1718  he  removed  to  Paris,  where,  in  oon- 

a  slight  shrivelling  of  the  epidermis,  junction  with  his  2  brothers,  he  engaged  in 

■         Dg  of  the  superficial  layer  of  the  tiie  compilation  of  a  sort  of  manuscript  enoy- 

«•     To  prevent  Uie  occurrence  of  pre-  clopsedia,  which,  when  completed,  formed  12 

interment  mortuary  houses  have  been  large  folio  volumes,  whence  he  drew  the  ma- 

la  many  of  the  towns  of  Germany,  in  terials  for  many  of  his  subsequent  publications. 

tlie  dead  are  retained  for  a  time  before  His  largest  work,  a  treatise  on  .the  papal  power, 

» mnil  interment    A  bell-pull  is  so  arranged  is  not  much  esteemed,  but  his  lives  of  Erasmus^ 

eonnecdon  with  the  extremities  of  the  corpse,  Grotins,  Bossaet,  and  Cardinal  da  Perron,  are 

tt  the  di^test  modon  will  sound  an  alarm,  interesting. 
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BURKE.    L  A  ooanty  of  North  Carolina,  and  history.    After  takiiig  hit  iMfllitkn  4 

aboonding  in  beantiful  moontain  scenery.    It  is  greo  (1749),  he  made  an  applioatifm  for  the pn 

traversed  by  the  Blue  Ridge  near  its  N.  W.  bor-  fessorsliip  of  logic  in  the  oniversity  of  Gk 

der.    The  soil  is  very  fertile  in  some  places,  and  gow,  which   was  unsuccei^fuL    His  vris 

produces   excellent   pasturage.     Indian  corn,  taste,  at  that  i>criod,  was  for  roi 

wheat,  oats,  hay,  cattle  and  swine,  are  the  staples,  he  projected  a  refutation  of  t^  r/w 

The  productions  in  1850  were  232,237  bushels  Berkeley  and  Locke,  which  he  does  not 

of  Indian  corn,  16,013  of  wheat,  86,959  of  oats,  to  have  completed.    It  may  be  inf         u 

and  1,200  tons  of  bay.    There  were  6  corn  and  the  acuteness  displayed  in  hia  8nbfle<)      h  Wn 

flonr  mills,  2  tanneries,  28  churches,  and  960  ings  that,  if  he  had  carried  oat  hia  pun        i 

pupils  attending  public  schools.    Value  of  real  would    have  ridden  a  pretty    snco*" 

estate  in  1857,  $694,898.    It  was  organized  in  against  thoso  masters  of  the  ring.         iuuh 

1777,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  statesman  and  he  had  entered  his  name  in  the  midtue  tfl 

orator  Edmund  Burke.    Area,  450  sq.  m.    Pop.  at  London,  and  in  1750  proceeded  thiti 

in  1850,  7,772,  of  whom  2,132  were  slaves,  gin  the  study  of  the  law.    It  is  oommu 

Oi^ital,  Morgantown.    II.  A  county  of  Georgia,  resented  that  Burke  went  up  to  Londuu 

oiiganized  in  1777,  separated  from  South  Caroli-  needy  adventurer,  dependent  opon  his  i      ■ 

na  bv  Savannah  river.    The  Ogoechee  forms  its  support,  and  willing  tb  take  any  oo 

aontnem  boundary.  It  has  a  somewhat  hilly  sur-  might  befall  him;  but  the  more  auut      ■ 

iiice  and  a  fertile  soil.    In  1850  Burke  county  counts  show  that  hisfather  was  then  an  ww 

produced  19,175  bales  of  cotton,  a  cropezceedod  in  large  practice,  who  made  the  amplest  aL 

in  no  county  of  the  state  except  Houston.    Dur-  ance  for  tiis  supoort.    (See  preface,  by  1 

ing  the  same  year  it  yielded  643,608  bushels  of  ntors,  to  the  ^^  Observations  on  the  Cc 

com,  28,260  bushels  of  oats,  and  111,232  bush-  the  Minority  in  the  Session  of  1793,**  »  » 

elt  of  sweet  potatoes.    The  value  of  land  in  phlct  not  contained  in  the  usual  editions  oc  k 

1856  was  $2,817,650.    Limestone,  buhrstonc,  works.)    He  was,  moreover,  of  excel 

gypsum,  agate,  chalcedony,  and  jasper  are  the  ly,  by  his  mother^s  side ;  she  being  luo 

principal  mineral  productions.    IVodo  is  greatly  niece  of  Miss  Ellen  Nagle,  who  married  bjivi 

facilitated  by  the  central  railroad,  which  inter-  nus  Spenser,  the  eldest  son  of  tlie  poet    tilt 

sects  the  county,  and  by  the  Savannah  river,  is  known  of  his  law  studies  or  of  his  life  in  I 

which  is  navigable  along  its  borders.     Area,  don,  except  that  he  wrote  for  the  p 

1,040  sq.  m.    Pop.  in   1856,  15,260,  of  whom  and  newspapers  on  politics,  and  in  iiw»  «i 

10,993  are  slaves.    Capitol,  Waynesborongh.  offered    some    place    under    goven       d 

BURKE,  iEoAKUs,  an  American  judge  and  America,  which  he  was  deterred  froku  t 

politician,  born  in  Gal  way,  Ireland,  in  1743,  ing  by  the  opposition  of  his  father.    I      v 

died  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  March  S,  1802.    He  separate  literary  production  was  ^A 

was  educated  at  St.  Omers  for  a  priest,  visited  cation  of  Natural  Society,'*  purporting  to  mi 

the  West  Indies^  came  thence  to  South  Carolina  *^  a  lute  noble  writer,'*  in  which  he  imitatei 

near  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  style  and  manner  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  vitb  r 

war,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  patriot  markable  adroitness ;   so  nmch  so  that  n 

army.    lie  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  in  competent    critics,  such    as   Warbnrton 

1778  was  appointed  judge  of  Uie  supreme  court  Chesterfield,  are  said  to  have  taken  it 

of  the  newly  organized  state.  When  Charleston  authentic  work.     Had  they  considered  u  < 

fell  in  1780,  he  again  joined  the  army,  but  re-  ly,  however,  they  must  have  discovered 

sumed  his  judicial  office  in  1782.     He  was  op-  tokens  of  a  brilliancy  of  imagination  anuw 

posed  to  the  federal  constitution  because  ho  vehemeut  natural  eloquence,  to  which  Bdn 

feared  consolidated  power,  was  several  times  a  broke  never  attained.    It  appeared  in  1 

U.  S.  senator,  and  wrote  a  famous  pamphlet  and  is  worthy  of  note  as  well  for 

against  the  aristocratic  features  of  the  society  which   it  thn)ws  upon  the  turn       r  ui 

of  the  Cincinnati,  which  was  subsequently  trans-  speculations  at  that  time,  as  for  iU  i 

lated  by  Mirabeau,  and  used  with  great  effect  vigor  and  beauty  of  composition.    Lutilo  « 

by  him  during  the  French  revolution.     He  be-  then  in  his  27th  year ;  yet,  afew  months  later.' 

came  chancellor  of  South  Carolina  a  short  time  find  him  i>ubli8hing  his  ^*  Philosophical  L 

before  his  death.      Judge  Burke  w^os  distin-  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sob] 

guished  for  his  wit ;  but  he  was  also  an  upright  Beautiful,^'  a  treatise  which  for  many  v       < 

and  earnest  republican,  and  possessed  varied  ac-  cupied  a  first  rank  in  the  atsthetio  h 

complishments.  England,  although  it  is  now  snpemdcu 

BURKE,  Edmund,  a  British  statesman,  ora-  profounaer  researches  of  the  continental  i^     i 

tor,  and  writer,  born  in  Dublin,  Jan.  1,  1730,  The  same  year  he  went  to  Bath  for  ]       be 

died  at  Beaconsfield,  July  9,  1797.     He  receiv-  where  he  married  a  Miss  Nngent,  th«  u 

ed  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Castletown  of  a  distant  relative.  Dr.  Christopher  Nogbui.  « 

Roche,  was  afterward  put  under  the  tuition  his  return   to  London,  in   ApriL  1757,  b* 

of  a  learned  Quaker  at  6allitore,  in  the  county  supposed  to  have  publijdied  *Mn  Account  d 

of  Kildare,  and  entered  Trinity  college  (Dublin )  European  Settlements  in    America,"  S  ti 

In  1744.    Five  vears  were  spent  there  in  the  dili-  although  that  work  is  not  included  in  the  e 

gent  study  of  the  classics,  metaphysics,  rhetorici  moo  eoitioiis  of  his  writings    The  liMi  of  * 
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>  of  it  is  said  to  rest  npnon  the  stilly  money  having  been  advanoed,  at  first  as  a  loan, 

1  receipt  for  fifty  guineas,  which  and  afterward  as  a  gifL  by  the  marqnis  of 

f  uAo  uablifiher  Dodsley,  by  whom  it  Rockingham.     In  1769  Burke  published  his 

«d.    The  beginning  of  a  history  of  first  political  pamphlet,  called  ^^  Observations 

ras  written  by  him  for  the  same  pub-  on  a  late  State  of  the  Nation,^'  being  a  reply  to 

I  the  narrative  down  to  the  time  of  another  on  the  ^^ Present  State  of  the  Nation." 

1  printed,  when  for  some  reason  or  This   was   followed   the   next   year   by   his 

IS  suspended.    The  probability  is,  that  ^*  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents,"  which 

B  then  also  employed  in  writing  the  surpassed  in  luminoosness,  vigor,  and  beauty, 

Elegister,"  begun  by  Dodsley  in  1759,  any  thing  that  he  had  yet  achieved.    In  Nov. 

r  found  time  for  the  investigations  and  1771,  he  was  appointed  agent  of  New  York,  to 

his  more  elabo'rate  undertaking.    Hia  represent  the  interests  of  that  colony  near  the 

e  ^*  Register "  was  £100  per  volume,  government  and  before  the  people.    He  was 

various  publications  he  had  made  also  busily  occupied  in  parliament,  in  the  de- 

kvorably    known,  both  in   literary  bates  of  which  he  took  always  a  prominent 

circles,  and  it  was  not  long  be-  part.    During  the  sessions  of  1772-^8  he  par- 

was    invited   to   an   active  partici-  ticularly  distinguished  himself  by  his  masterly 

political  life.    When  Lord  Halifax  and  ponderous  reviews  of  the  affairs  of  the  East 

r  to    Ireland,  as  lord  lieutenant,  in  India  company.    Still  more  did  he  distingnish 

de  William  Gerard  Hamilton,  often  himself  during  the  next  session,  1774;  on  the 

1  «s  Single  Speech  Hamilton,  his  chief  state  of  America,  then  driven  almost  into  insure 

who  made  Burke  his  private  secretary,  rection  by  the  course  of  the  imperial  govem- 

oes  and  talents  of  the  latter  secured  ment.    ^s  great  speech,  on  American  tucation, 

>ril,  1763,  a  pension  of  £800  per  annum  was  deliver^  on  April  19  of  that  year.    On 

ish  establishment ;   but  as  Hamilton,  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  he  was  nomi- 

wen  instrumental  in  getting  it  for  him,  nated  for  the  city  of  ^Bristol,  for  which,  after  a 

that  Burke  was  thereby  bound  to  him  severe  and  protracted  electoral  contest  of  27 

le  indignant  young  pensioner  speedily  days,  he  was  returned  on  Nov.  8.    On  March 

ed  the  bounty.    On  the  breaking  up  22, 1775,  he  delivered  another  powerful  and 

mville  administration,  two  years  later,  eloquent  speech  in  behalf  of  the  Americans^ 

lis  of  Rockingham  assumed  the  man-  which  he  subsequently  sent  to  the  press.    The 

of  afiairs,  and  appointed  Burke  his  vehemence  with  which  he  entered  into  the 

'etary.     Soon    afterward    he  was  cause  of  the  colonists  rendered  him  unpopular 

itu>  parliament  as  member  for  Wen-  with  his  constituents,  and  he  was  compelled  to 

Buckinghamshire,  a  borough  belong-  defend  himself  in  ^^  Two  Letters  to  Gentlemen 

rd  Verney.    The  very  day  he  took  his  of  Bristol,"  which  evince  remarkable  independ- 

14, 1766)  in  this  new  and  appropriate  ence  as  well  as  ability.     All  the  while  the 

le  made  some  remarks  on  the  address  questions  of  the  Oatholio  disabilities  and  of  the 

I  to  the  throne,  which  attracted  the  trade  with  Ireland  occupied  a  large  share  of 

attention  of  Pitt.    Well  they  might  his  attention.    On  Feb.  11, 1780,  he  introduced 

B  attention,  for  no  man  had  ever  ap-  his  celebrated  bills  for  regulating  the  household, 

that  scene  more  wonderfully  qualified  the  army,navy,and  pension  pay-offices,ordnance, 

;  a  leading  part  in  it  than  Burke.     In  the  mint,  the  exchequer,  &c.,  which  he  com- 

tiile  he  became  the  animating  spirit  of  mended  in  a  speech  on  ^^  Economical  Reform," 

:ingham  administration,   and   in  the  which  for  breadth  of  view,  force  of  reasoning, 

ad  perilous  debates  which  grew  out  brilliancy  of  illustration,  and  eloquent  appeal,  is 

sstion  of  the  American  stamp  act,  his  almost  without  a  parallel  in  the  records  of  par- 

roice  was  the  most  effective  in  secur-  liamentary  eloquence.    But  the  splendor  of  his 

rate  and  conciliatory  measures.    Out  talents  did  not  reconcile  the  electors  of  Bristol 

28e,  as  well  as  in  the  house,  his  Indus-  to  his  politics,  and  on  the  occurrence  of  the 

st  indefatigable,  while  his  knowledge  next  election,  he  declined  to  stand  a  candidate. 

uing  pertaining  to  the  history,  the  con-  But  the  country  was  not  destined  to  lose  his 

.  the  feelings  of  the  colonies,  was  ex-  services,  nor  posterity  the  delight  of  his  oratori- 

iL    On  the  dissolution  of  the  cal  displays.    He  was  returned    for    Malton, 

1  government  in  July,  1766,  Burke  which  borough  he  continued  to  represent  dur- 

k  i^hort  Account  of  a  late  Short  Admin-  ing  the  remainder  of  his  career.    The  Rocking- 

*  in  which  he  vigorously  defended  the  ham  party  coming  into  power  in  March,  1782, 

Uie  whigs.    In  the  compromise  cabi-  Burke    became  a   privy  councillor,  and    pay- 

t  Lord  Chatham  undertook  to  form  ho  master-general  of  the  forces ;  but,  not  possessing 

ed  a  place,  which  he  declined,  as  he  an  aristocratic  family  connection,  in  accordance 

dlar  oner  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of  with  the  spirit  of  those  days,  he  was  not  allow- 

n  1767.    The  parliament  was  dissolv-  ed  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.    No  ofiSoe  in  the  gift 

81,  when  Burke  was  again  returned  for  of  the  government  was  more  lucrative  than 

r.     About  the  same  time,  he  purchos-  that  of  paymaster ;  yet  Burke's  first  act  was 

0,000  a  beautiful  estate  near  Beacons-  to  introduce  a  bill  for  its  reorganization,  which 

■kinghamshire ;  a  part  of  the  purchase  materially  lessened  his  own  emidoments.    We 
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11U17  Judge  of  the  worth  of  it,  when  it  It  stated  «Among  liis 

that  he  effected,  in  that  denartment  alone,  an  echool  for  utv  vm     du  wt  rt^eucu 

annnaltaving  of  £47,000.    On  the  death  of  the  He  died  in  the  1       >  rear  of  his  agic. 

marquis  of  Rockingham,  Bnrke  retired  for  a  ing  his  &onlties  w  the  last,  and  < 

time :  hut  the  ministry  of  the  dulse  of  PorUand,  he  read  to  him,  on  hit  deatli-bed, 

in   1y83,  restored  him  to  his  former  place,  ftil  essay  of  Addison,  in  the  ^Soevw 

With   that   year   hegan   his   labors  on  East  the  immortality  of  the  sooL — An     bis 

Indian   affairs,  with    his  Tolnminous  reports  rate  life,  exemplary  in   all  1 

on  the  administration  of  iustice  in  Bengal,  unexampled    powers    of    oouToAmiu 

and    other    provinces ;    and  for  6  years,  to  munificently  accomplished  in  the  yarioi 

Kay  7, 1769,  he  may  be  said  to  have  lived  in  of  philosophy,  science,  polities,  hisU 

India,   so  deeply    was   he    absorbed   in   the  literature,  he  nad  endeared  himself  tc 

investigations    and    trials    which    arose    out  circle  of  friends,  as  much  hj  the  1 

of  the  subject.     It  was  during  this  interval  his  character  as  by  the  prodigions 

that    he    conducted    the    famous    impeach-  of  his  intellect.     Burke  Justly  rebc 

ment  of   Hastings,    in   which    he   raised  his  the  mere  force  of  his  i^ifities  the  n 

reputation    as     an    orator     to     its    highest  vated  positions  ofstatesmanship;  as  an  o 

dignity  and  glory.    Yet  the  arduous  labors  of  stands  at  the  head  of  Britisii  eloq^ 

the  India  business  were  but  the  prelude  to  other  writings,  distinguished  by  **  imperial  1 

exertions,  which  rendered  the  closing  years  of  his  tion  ^  and  a  mighty  sweep  of  logic,  are 
life  the  most  memorable  in  his  history.    The  •  study  of  rhetoricians,  after  Uie  interest 

ffreat  French  revolution   had  broken  out,  and  subjects  has  mainly  passed  away;  and  1 

Burke,  with  an  audacity  that  almost  equals  that  to  posterity  a  name  unspotted  by  an; 

of  the  ancient  king  who  sought  to  curb  the  weakness.   Under  such  circumstances,  e 

risings  of  the  sea,  undertook  to   check  the  who  cannot  coincide  with  his  politick 

spread  of  its  doctrines  and  spirit.    In  1790  his  are  glad  to  acknowledge  his  genius,  and  t 

*^  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  of  France  *'  ap-  the  uniform  probity  of  his  conduct.  Ar 

peared,  and  80,000  copies   were  sold  almost  especially,  will  long  continue  to  che 

on   the   day   of  its   publication.    It   was   a  memory,  because  of  the  useful  and  magi 

magnificent  outburst  of  mingled  logic,  wrath,  services  he  rendered  their  fathers  in 

and  imagination,  which  aroused  a  thousand  days  which  preceded  their  emanci] 

pens  in  answer,  and  filled  the  world  with  his  new  history  of  his  life  and  times,  by  Thui 

name.    The  extremely  conservative  sentiments  knight,  was  commenced  in  London,  185 
of  it.  which  appeared  to  rebuke  every  form  of       BURKE,  Sir  Joinr  Besnabd,  an  £1 

popular  discontent  and  resistance  of  tyranny,  ealogist,  bom  in  London  in  1814.    l^i 

led  to  an  open  rupture  between  Burke  and  Fox,  the  late  Mr.  John  Burke,  who  died  in  1 

who  was  tlien  the  leader  of  the  whigs  in  the  cadet  of  an  ancient  family  in  Ireland^ 

house  of  commons.    The  scene  of  their  sepa«  came  attached,  as  reporter  and  edito 

ration  is  described  by  contemporary  writers  as  London  press.    He  originated  many 

the  most  affecting  in  the  annals  of  politics,  and  speculations,    among   others    the   *^  I 

we  cannot  even  now  read  the  speeches  on  the  Novels,"  a  series  of  republications,  at  a 

occasion  without  emotion.    Burke  thereafter  the   original   price,  with   new   intrc 

stood  almost  alone  in  his  politics,  yet  his  tongue  by    the    authors,    and   illustrations 

and  his  pen  were  incessantly  engiu^ed  in  the  artists.    He  was  the  founder  and  fir 

discussion  of  the  themes  which  filled  his  heart,  (l^^terly   assisted  by  his  2  sons)  of  * 

His  **  Appeal  from  the  Now  to  the  Old  Whigs,"  Peerage  and  Baronetage,"  longestablisli 

July,  1791,  his  ^'Letters  to  Sir  Hercules  Lang-  most  complete  and  accurate  of  its  cl 

rishe,"1792,  his  ^^Thoudits  on  French  Affairs,"  popular  that  anew  edition    is   1     v 

his  >*  Remarks  on  the  Policy  of  the  Allies,"  hausted.    This  work  is  said  to  ha^o  1 

1793,  and  a  variety  of  other  pamphlets,  show  of  the  most  remunerative  of  the  numei 

the  activity  of  his  mind  as  well  as  the  earnest-  lications  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Golbun 

ness   of  his   xcal.    But   on  Jnne   20,  1794,  don.    In  May,  1867,  the  copyright  of  I 

be  retired  from  the  house  of  commons  forever,  was  sold  for  a  large  sum,  although  1 

conceiving  that  he  hod  played  his  part,  and  with  the  payment  of  £400  per  annum  1 

conscious  of  the  approaches  of  age.    In  August  ever  of  Mr.  Bnrke^s  sons  should  edit  th 

of  the  same  year,  the  death  of  his  only  son,  age,"  as  long  as  it  continued  to  be  ni 

Richard  Burke,  inflicted  upon  him  a  terrible  Mr.  Burke  also  brought  out  the  ^Extii 

blow,  yet  he  retained  his  cheerfulness  and  ac-  age,"  in  1  vol.  8vo,  and  the  ^  General 
tivity.     In  1795    he   received  a  pension    of    of  England,  Scotland,   and  Ireland," 

£1,200  from  the  civil  list,  'and  soon  after  an-  ''History  of  the  Landed  Gentry."— Si 

other  of  £2,(MX)  from  the  4^  per  cent.  fund,  nard  Burke,  called  to  the  English  btt. 

In    his    retirement,    however,    his   pen    was  Middle  Temple,  in  1839,  succeeded  htm 

still  busy,  and  in  a  '^  Letter  to  a  Noble  liOrd,"  of  the  *'  Peerage,"  and  has  also  brongh 

1796,  he  showed  all  his  original  splendor  and  vised  and  extended  editions  of  his  othc 
nerve.  The  same  year,  also,  he  published '*  Two        BURKE,  Jonx  Dolt,  author  of 

Letters  on  the  F^posal  for  a  Re^^de  Peace."  best  histories  of  Virginia,  bom  in  I 

f 
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Mtod  It  Triidty  college,  Doblin,  was  killed  in  A  ings  of  Barlamaqui  Are   KmaricAble  for  the 

iNlwith  aFrenohmaD,  near  OampbelPs  bridge,  clearness  and  precision  of  their  style,  and  have 

Ti.^April  12, 1808.    He  came  to  this  conntry  been  used  as  text-books  in  several  of  the  Qer- 

ii  1797,  eondoeted  a  newspaper  at  Boston,  and  man  universities,  and  in  that  of  Cambridge, 

HbseqceDtlj'  another  in  New  York,  where  he  England.    He  foand  many  of  his  materials  in 

vuirrestednnder  the  sedition  law.    He  after-  Grotios,  Pafendorf,  and  Barbejrao,  bat  these 

w«d  removed  to  Petersburg,  Va.,  where  he  become  in  his  hands  freed  from  every  digres- 

pnedsed  law  and  wrote  his  history.    He  was  sion  and  reduced  to  a  geometrical  simplicity 


dent  in  Edinburgh,  arraigned  with  his  neighbor  BURLEIGH,  William  Cecil,  Lobd,  bom  at 
Bare,  in  Dec.  1828,  charged  with  committing  8  Bourne,  Lincolnshire,  Sept.  18, 1520,  died  Aug. 
Borders.  Convicted  on  one  of  the  indictments  4,  1598.  He  has  been  called  the  son  of  a  plain 
bevasoondemned  to  death.    Shortly  before  his    country  gentleman,  but  his  father  was  master 

eseeation  he  confessed  that  in  connection  with  of  the  robes  to  Henry  YIII.,  and  could  early  in- 

Hire,he  had  murdered  16  persons  since  the  troduce  him  to  the  ways  of  courts,  which, 

beginning  of  1828,  and  had  sold  their  bodies  to  whether  from  long  habitude  or  natur^  tem^ 

a  Edinburgh  surgeon.    In  1827,  a  debtor  of  perament,  none  better  understood  or  pursued. 

Bire  dying  in  his  house,  the  latter,  to  obtain  He  was  educarf^ed  for  the  law,  and  a  debate 

ks  dae,  secretly  sold  the  body.     Burke  was  with  2  priests,  in  which  he  attacked  papal 

priTy  to  the  occurrence,  and  the  facility  of  the  supremacy,  so  pleased  the  king  that  Cecil  was 

tnde  prompted  them  to  their  career  of  crime,  at  once  received  into  royal  favor.  At  the  death 

The  Tictiins  were  in  most  cases  first  intoxicated  of  Henry,  Cecil  continued  in  favor  with  Edward 

ttdthen  stifled.    This  exposure  sobjected  the  VI.,  and  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  in 

British  anatomical  schools  to  legal  conditions  1548.  Onthefallof  the  lord  protector,  Somerset, 

in  their  means  of  obtaining  subjects.  who  had  been  his  friend  and  patron,  Cecil  was 

BfREEL,  Hkinbioh,  a  German  painter,  bom  for   a    time    involved    in  his   disgrace ;    but 

inPiraiasens,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Sept  9, 1802.  he  found  a  way  of  making  his  peace,  and  after 

Hestodied  at  the  academy  of  Munich  and  in  Ita-  a  short  imprisonment,  was  restored  to  favor. 

Yf,  tnd  gained  much  reputation  by  his  sketches  The  duke  of  Northumberland,  Somerset's  rival 

of  Italiaa  life  and  scenery,  of  which  a  ^^  Con-  and  successor,  was  also  a  patron  of  Cecil,  who 

Toj  of  Brigjtnda''  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome  is  avoided  compromising  himself  in  the  question  of 

the  best.    Since  his  return  to  bavaria,  he  has  the  succession,  and,  trimming  his  sails,  adroit- 

encQted  a  variety  of  views  of  the  Bavarian  ly  seized  an  opportunity  as  soon  as  he  saw  that 

nxmntains  and  of  the  Tyrol,  a  great  number  of  the  cause  of  Mary  was  likely  to  be  successful, 

pictures  of  the  popular  life  around  him,  and  of  and  tendered  his  submission,  which  was  gra- 

the  cow-keepers*  cottages  in  Switzerland,  pastor-  ciously  accepted.    During  the  reign  of  Mary  he 

il  sketches  of  animals,  and  winter  landscapes.  took  no  important  part  in  public  affairs,  and 

BUBEITT,    WiLUAM,    an    English    divine,  though  a  Protestant  at  heart  conformed  out- 

lioni  at  Hitcham,  in  Suffolk,  in  1650,  died  at  wardly  to  the  queen^s  religion,  and  thereby  pre- 

Dedharo,  in  Essex,  in  1703.     He  was  zealous  in  served  a  share  of  royal  favor.  As  a  country  gen- 

coIlectiDg  aid  for  the  French  Protestants  who  tleman,  he  took  part  in  the  debates  of  the  house 

nffered  from  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  of  commons,  and  ventured  to  oppose  Uie  govern- 

Kiates;  and,  through  his  instrumentality,  a  ment,  but  in  a  temperate  manner.  When  Mary  *a 

Bnnister  was  procured  to  preach  the  gospel  in  increasing  ill  health  indicated  the  prudence  of 

Ouolma.    He  wrote  a  popular  commentary  on  sooh  a  step,  Cecil  opened  a  correspondence  with 

tbe  New  Testament.  the  princess  Elizabeth,  who,  on  her  accession 

BURLAMAQUI,    Jban   Jacques,    a   Swiss  to  the  throne,  at  once  appointed  him  her  secre« 

triter  upon  civil  law,  born  at  Geneva,  July  24,  tary  and  eventually  lord  treasurer.    Thence- 

16^died  April  8,  1748.    His  early  education  forward,  till  the  end  of  his  long  life,  he  was  in 

«v  directed  by  his  father,  a  learned  man  and  .reality  Elizabeth^s  prime  minister.    In  1571  he 

Kcntary  of  the  republic.    While  engaged  in  was  created  Baron  Burleigh.    The  wise  and 

li^ofiopbical    investigations  he    felt    himself  eminently  prudent  policy  which  distinguished 

^wn  to  the  stndy  of  natural  law  and  of  the  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  is  no  doubt  traceable  to 

righti  of  men ;  and  his  progress  was  such  that  Burleigh.     Elizabeth's  impetuous  and  tyran- 

^  WIS  not  quite  26  when  he  obtained  the  title  nical  disposition  would  have  involved  her  gov- 

tfJMoorory  professor  of  jurisprudence  in  Ifis  ernment  in  an  endless  sea  of  troubles.    The 

Bitire  city.     He  travelled  in  England,  Holland,  epoch  was  one  in  which  doctrines  dangerous 

ttd France,  and  returning  to  Geneva  in  1728,  to  supremacy  were  rife;  when  men's  mindsi 

^  began  lib  course  of  lectures,  which  brought  disturbed  by  new  opinions,  had  not  yet  settled 

peat  reputation  to  himself  and  the  university,  down  into  a  decided  political  creed.    She  had 

After  15  years  he  resigned  his  professorship  by  the  good  sense  to  discriminate  Burleigh's  uses 

'Mton  of  ill  health,  and  became  a  member  of  the  to  temper  her  more  fiery  nature ;  and  no  back- 

■orereign  council,  where  he  continued  to  render  biting  or  aspersion  of  envious  rivals  could  dis- 

Mrrioe  to  the  state  until  his  deatlu    The  writ-  parage  her  trusty  servant  in  her  estimation. 
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Aoonttomed  to  thread  hU  waj  through  th«  wiles  lying  hetween  the  Atlaatie  on  the  fiw  tL 

of  diploinoov,  Burleigh  was  fdways  well  inform-  Delaware  river  on  the  K..W.    The 

ed  of  the  plots  which  were  cootinoally  in  pro-  level.    The  soil  near  the  river  is 
gress  or  oontrivance  against  the  qaeen  s  person  •  fertile ;   in  oilier  localitiee  it  is  aa« 

or  the  peace  of  the  country.    His  sagacity  and  woods  are  found  in  yariooa  parts  of  tuo 

coolness  outwitted  them  all.    Bnrleigh^s  public  Bog  iron  ore  is  abundant,  and  in  the  ^ 

life  is  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    The  bril-  portion  are  frequently  found,  imbedded 

liant  Leicester,  the  gallant  Essex,  the  chivalrous  petrified  vegetables,  and  animal  relics, 

and  polished  Raleigh,  were  the  personal  favor-  sliells,  bones,  &c     Com,  wheat,  potato 

ites  of  the  queen.    Burleigh  alone  held  the  and  butter,  are  the  staples.    In  18^  i 

helm  of  the  English  vessel  of  state.   Uis  private  ductions  were  152,369  bushels  of  wh 

life  was  calm   and  undisturbed,   his  personal  of  Indian  corn,  159,898  of  oats,  41, 

habits  quiet  and  frugal.    Uis  thrift  sometimes  hay  (the  greatest  quantity  producea 

approached  meanness  or  avarice,   but  he  was  county  of  the  state),  688,860  poonds  of 

not  the  less  honest  and  upright  in  his  publio  and  43,781  of  wool.    There  wece  30  c 

dealings.     lie   was  twice  married;   in  early  flour  mills,  2  cotton  factories,  2  wooUei 

life  to  a  sidter  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  who  died,  7  founderies,  4  gloss  manufactories,  2  ptip 

leaving  one  son,  Thomas,  afterward  earl  of  52  saw  mills,  3  newspaper  offices.  83  churc 

Exeter ;  his  second  wife  was  Mildred,  by  whom  6,771  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Tl 

he  had  Robert,   his  associate  and  successor,  den  and  Amboy  railroad  traverses  the 

afterward  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  two  daughters.  This  county  was  organized  in  1694,  and 

He  survived  his  second  wife  by  only  a  few  from  Bridlington  (conunonly  pronounc 

years,  and  died  ibll  of  age  and  honors.  lington),  a  town  in  England.    Area,  60( 

BURLEIGIi  William  Hknbt,  an  American  Pop.  in  1855,  46,442.    Capital,  Mount  I 

noet.  born  at  Woodstock,  Conn.,  Feb.  2,  1812.  BURLINGTON,  the  name  of  severs 

i3rea  on  a  farm,  at  16  he  became  apprentice  to  and  cities  of  the  United  States.    L  A  ci 

a  clothier,   then  to  a  village  printer,  both  of  of  entry,  and  the  capital  of  Chittenden  < 

whom  he  abandoned  in  disgust    lie  continued,  situated  on  a  bay  of  its  own  name  on 

however,  to  labor  in  various  places  as  journey-  shore  of  Lake  Champlain.    Pop.  in  1854 

man  printer,  and  finally  as  editor.    In  the  lat-  Its  harbor  is  the  best  on  the  lake,  being 

ter  capacity  he  has  hod 'charge  of  the  ^^  Literary  access  from  N.  and  S.,  protected  from  M 

Journal  ^*    at    Schenectady,    the    ^^  Ciiristiaa  by  a  breakwater  900  feet  long,  and  h 

Witness,^'  at  Pittsburg,  and    the   '^  Washing-  lighthouse  erected  in  1826  on  Juniner  i» 

ton  Banner,"  in  which  papers,  and  in  others,  he  the  mouth  of  the  bay.    It  is  the  largei 

has  communicated  many  short  poems  to  the  in  the  state,  and  in  beauty  of  eoenerv  t 

publio.    A  collection  of  them  was  published  in  tion  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  New  Ei 

1840.     Mr.  Burleigh  has  also  taken  an  active  ground  on  which  it  is  built  risea  grauuw 

port    in  various  religious    and    social   move*  the  ^horetoaheightof  281  feet,  the  sumi 

menta.  manding  one  of  the  finest  views  in  Ae 

BURLESON,   a   central    connty  of  Texas,  States.      Looking  west  the  eye  pasM 

bounded  on  the  N.  by  Brazos  river,  drained  by  the  city,  with  its  straight  avenues,  its  | 

8  forks  of  the  Tegua,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  dwellings  surrounded  by  trees  and  gard* 

tlie  Brazos,  and  comprising  an  area  of  1,025  its  elegant  public  buildings;  over  the  la 

sq.  m.    The  surface  is  moderately  uneven ;  the  10  miles  wide,  dotted  with  islands,  and 

toil  of  the  lowlands  is  a  sandy  loam,  in  many  by  many  vessels,  to  the  Adirondac  mu 

places  very  productive;    that  of  tlie  uplands  whicli  lilt  their  peaks  more  than  5,000  fe^ 

18  lighter.     Timber  is  abundant,  about  }  of  the  tlie  water.    Eastward  lies  the  broad  ex] 

county  being  covered  with  red  and  post  oak.  fertile  land  bounded  by  some  of  the  loftie 

The  staoles  are  grain,  cotton,  sugar,  and  live  Green  mountains.  On  the  N.  is  seen  the  \^ 

stock.    In  1850  tlie  productions  amounted  to  or  Onion  river,  with  themannfactoringv 

1,010  bales  of  cotton,  10  hogsheads  of  sugar,  Winooski,  connected  with  the  city  by  a 
70,000  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  8,620  of  sweety  and  partly  comprised  in  Burlington  to 

potatoes,  and  17,280  pounds  of  butter.    There  The  university  of  Vermont,  compri4ng 

were  4  churches,  and  115  pupils  attending  pub-  buildings,  founded  in  1791,  and  endowet 

lie  schools.    In  1857  there  were  80,742  head  of  state  with  29,000  acres  of  land,  the  ann 

cattle,  valued  at  $180,000,   and  2,354  horses,  enue  from  which  is  $2,500,  occupies  the 

valued  at  $121,100.    The  value  of  real  estate  ground  in  the  city.    It  has  now  (1858)7 

was  $637,660,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  all  tax-  sors,  98  students,  and  a  library  of  13,000  v 

able  property,  $1,802,706.     Formed  from  Milan  Connected  with  it  is  a  medical  school.  Tl 

county  in  1846.  Capital,  Caldwell.  The  county  edifices  of  most  note  are  8  churches,  i 

was  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Edward  Burleson,  house,  and  a  Jail,  several  of  which  &oe  a 

vice-president  of  the  republic  of  Texas.    Pop.  public  square.  Therearel7sclioola|ana< 

in  1856, 4,079,  of  whom  1,342  were  slaves ;  ^ve  2  feniale  seminaries,  3  newspaper  offices,  I 

pop.  in  1 857, 1 ,348.  a  custom-house  and  marine  uospital  bailt 

BURLINGTON,  a  centnd  connty  of  New  a  brewery,  a  grist  mill,  and  8  saw-mill 

Jersey,  extending  entirely  acroas  the  statOi  and  mercantile  business  amounta  to  Aboat$lf 
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Mortof  the  lake  ▼easels  are  owned  elevation  of  150  feet,  fhrnisbing  an  abundance 

uie  tonnage  in  1857  was  5,900  tons,  of  excellent  materials  for  bailding,  paving,  and 

eiuiont  oentral  and  Canada,  and  the  Rut-  the  manufacture  of  lime.    The  stone  quarries 

Burlington  railroads  offer  ready  com-  in  this  formation  offer  an  interesting  field  for 

with  all  parts  of  the  United  States  the  investigations  of  the  geologist,  being  rich 

a.  Steamboats  stop  here  daily  on  the  in  the  organic  fossils  of  the  carboniferous  era, 

nnu  Whitehall  to  Montreal,  and  a  steam  particularly  of  the  crinoid  family.      Though 

boat  crosses  the  lake  to  Port  Kent  and  corresponding  rock  formations  in  Europe  con- 

•. — Bnrlington  was  first  permanently  tain  large  deposits  of  lead,  but  little  of  that 

1783,  and  organized  in  1787.    The  mineral  has  been  found  in  this  immediate  vicin- 

n»Hvre  was  opened  in  1789,  and  the  first  ity.    The  summits  of  these  cliffs  are  capped 

ional  church  formed  in  1795.    During  with  some  80  or  40  feet  of  diluvial  clay,  that 

ui  1812  a  garrison  and  hospital  were  with  a  rich  surface  stratum  of  vegetable  mould) 

here,  and  during  the  winter  of  1813,  so  forms  the  table-land  of  the  surrounding  country. 

i  mortality  prevailed  among  the  4,000  At  the  base  of  these  c])ffa  the  slope  of  their 

D       osing  the  former,  that  for  several  debris  passes  into  the  river.  This  deep  embank- 

I        u{^cther  the  deaths  were  from  12  to  20  ment  is  scooped  out  through  the  centre  of  the 

;  onr.    The  tomb  of  Gen.  Ethan  Allen,  who  city  by  the  waters  of  a  small  creek,  called  the 

in  1789,  is  in  a  burying  ground  half  Hawk-eye,  which  enters  the  Mississippi  nearly 

u.  of  the  university.    XL  A  city  and  port  at  right  angles.    On  either  side  of  this  creek, 

tooM/  of  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Dela*  and  to  the  west,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 

ri?er,  at  the  mouth  of  Assiscunk  creek,  18  river,  where  the  creek  branches  to  the  right  and 

I,  £.  of  Philadelphia.    It  was  founded  in  left,  the  ground  gradually  rises  to  the  level  of  the 

u      npally  by  members  of  the  society  of  surrounding  table  land,  thus  giving  to  the  cen- 

s,  «  ho,  for  a  long  period,  exercised  a  con-  tral  portions  of  the  town  an  arrangement  similar 

influence  over  its  affairs.    It  was  long  to  the  area  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  adding  much 

nit  of  government  for  West  Jersey,  and  to  its  beauty  and  salubritv.    On  the  opposite 

official  residence  of  the  last  colonial  side  of  the  river  low  lands,  mostly  subject  to 

r,  William  Franklin,  until,  at  the  break-  occasional  inundation,  extend  some  7  or  8  miles 

■  uui.  of  the  revolution,  he  was  taken  thence,  to  the  Illmois  bluf&. — ^This  town  was  laid  out  in 

>Der.  to  New  England.    It  was  in  many  1834,  and  named  after  Burlington,  Vt.    In  1837, 

cts  a  leading  settlement  in  early  times,  when  the  territorial  government  of  Iowa  was 

d    the    legislature   and   the   county  established,  Burlington  became  the  capital,  a  dis- 

M       imd  public  fairs,  to  which  thousands  tinction  it  lost  in  1840.    Possessed  of  great 

«iuuj     y    resorted,  and   as   early  as  1777  natural  advantages,  and  intelligent  and  enter- 

TwTu  a   printing  office  and    newspaper,  prising  inhabitants,  Burlington  has  advanced 

carried  on  a  lucrative  commerce  with  steadily  in  wealth  and  population ;  the  latter 

Indies,  both  before  and  after  the  lay-  now  (1858)  amounts  to  16,000.  It  isa  terminus  of 

n  Philadelphia,  built  vessels,  and  subse-  the  Chicago  and  Burlington,  the  Peoria  and  Bnr- 

fuj  bm\t  and  fitted  out  a  hirge  privateer,  lington,  and  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  river 

I  cruised  successfully  against  the  French,  railroads ;  the  first  of  which  lines  has  been  oom- 

•  oade  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  St.  Mary's  pleted  now  somewhat  over  3  years,  and  the  sec- 
av|ial  church   was  liberally  endowed    by  ond  over  1  year.  Eleven  religious  congregations 

Anne  with  lands  in  and  near  the  city,  have  churches,  viz. :  3  Presbyterian,  2  Methodist, 

of  which  is  held  to  the  present  day,  2  Roman  Catholic,  1  Oongregationalist,  1  Baptist, 

with  a  massive  communion  service,  1  Lutheran,   and  1  German  reformed  church. 

1  by  the  same  princess.  As  Philadelphia  Ample  means  of  education  are  provided ;  2  fine 

i  in  importance,  Burlington  declined,  public  school-houses  adorn  the  opposite  hills  of 

*  (1858)  contains  about  5,000  inhabitants,  7  the  city,  nort^  and  south,  capable  of  accommodat- 
ibi     as,  2  Friends'  meeting  houses,  2  banks,  a  ing  from  4  to  6  schools  each,  and  others  are  in 

newspaper,  an  ancient  library,  which  process  of  erection  ;  while,  on  the  western  rise, 

lujf  a  large  collection  of  very  rare  and  the  Burlington  university,  a  fiourishing  institu- 

le  works,  and  public  schools  which  are  tion,  established  in  1854,  occupies  a  conspicuous 

endowed  by  a  legacy  of  land  from  one  of  site.    Burlington  also  possesses  2  daily,  1  tri- 

settlers,  now  become  exceedingly  pro-  weekly,  and  4  weekly  newspapers,  3  flouring 

B,    Burlington  college,  an  Episcopal  insti-  mills,  3  founderies,  1  oil  mill,  8  pork-packing 

fidocates  a  large  cumber  of  students;  and  houses,  8  banking  houses,  9  brewerie^s  6  saw- 

7*8  Hall  also,  under  the  supervision  of  mills,  1  starch  factory,  and  3  soap  factories.  The 

Doane,  usually  contains  about  75  pupils,  extensive  coal  fields  in  the  vicinity  offer  unusual 

lb  A      f,  and  the  county  seat  of  Des  Moines  facilities  for  manufactures. 

ii^Iowa,  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Mis-        BURLINGTON,  Richard  Botlk,  Eabl  of, 

••ipiH  river,  about  14  miles  N.  of  an  easterly  an  English  architect,  born  April  25,  1695,  died 

steosion  of  the  miun  boundary  line  between  1753.      He  studied  architecture  in  Italy,  but 

Iwraind  MissotirL    The  W.  bank  of  the  Mis-  had  no  feeling  for  the  Gothic.    The  portfolios 

•iiiljifu  at  this  point  consists  mostly  of  steep  of  Inigo  Jones  and  the  structures  of  Palladio 

^  of  carboniferous  limestone  that  attain  an  won  his  admiration,  and  on  the  prindplee  which 
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these  exhibited  he  ereoted  minj  buildings,  of  inhabitante  the 

'wliich  the  best  known  are  his  own  yillas  at  Mangoes,  pii       pica,  un         ,  < 

Cheswick  and  at  Lanesborough  in  YorkshircL  the  jack  (a  b^nivies  of  btv,      ^^^ 

the  front  of  Burlington  houae  (lately  purchased  fig,  and  the  plantain  (that  j     atest  i 

by  government  for  scientific  societies,  &c,),  the  civilization),  are  the  chief  fr^w,  and  i 

dormitory  at  Westminster  school,  mansions  for  grow  with  little  or  no  care.    Toe  d 

several  noblemen,  his  friends,  the  reparation  of  are  rice  (which  is  in  some  parti  used 

8t.  PauPs  churcn,  (Movent  garden  (by  loigo  cnlating  medium),  maixe,  millet,  wheiu 

Jones),  and  the  assembly  room  at  York,  which  pulses,  palms,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,    c 

is  his  best  work.    lie  was  the  friend  of  Pope,  short  staple,  and  indigo.    6ugar-caDC 

who  eulogized  him  in  his  ^^  Fourth  Epbtle.^^  generally   cultivated,  and  the  art  of 

BURMA  II,  or  THB  Kingdom    op   Ay  a,  an  sugar  is  scarcely  known,  although  the  i 

extensive  state  in  the  S.  £.  of  Asia,  beyond  been    long  known  to  the  people.    I 

the    Ganges,   formerly    much   larger   than  at  coarse  sugar  is  obtained  from  thejnic 

E resent      Its    former    limits    were   between  Palmvra  palm,  of  which  numeroos  gi 

kt  9^  and  27^  N.,  ranging  upward  of  1,000  found,  esi>ecially  south  of  the  capitaL 

miles  in  length,  and  over  600  in  breadth.    At  is  so  badly  managed  as  to  be  entirdy  i 

present  the  Burmese  territory  reaches  from  lat.  exportation.    Rice  in  the  sooth,  and  i 

W  25'  to  28''  15'  N.,  and  from  long.  93''  2'  to  millet  in  the  north,  are  the  stai 

100°  40'  £. ;  comprising  a  space  measuring  540  Sesamum  is  universally  raised  for 

miles  in  lencth  from  N.  to  o.,  and  420  miles  in  the  northern  hills  the  genuine  tea-plaui, 

breadth,  and  having  an  area  of  about  200,000  is  cultivated  to  considerable  extent :  1 

sq.  m.    It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  prov-  larly,  the  natives,  instead  of  steep!      ii 

ince  of  Aracan,  surrendered  to  the  British  by  do  the  Chinese  tea,  eat  the  leaf  prvi 

the  Burmese  treaty  of  1826,  and  by  the  petty  oil  and  garlic.    Ootton  is  raised  chkcu 

states  of  Tiperah,  Munnipoor,  and  Assam,  from  dry  lands  of  the  upper  provinces. — ^T 

which  countries  it  is  separated  by  high  moun-  forests  of  Burmah  abound  in  wild 

tain  ridges ;  on  the  S.  lies  the  newly  acquired  among  which  the  cliief  are  the  elepl 

British  province  of  Pegu,  on  the  N.  npper  Assam  one-homed  rhinoceros,  the  tiger  ana 

and  Thibet,  and  on  the  £.  China.    The  popula-  the  wild  hog,  and  several  i^>ecie8  of  d 

tion,  according  to  Capt.  Henry  Yule,  does  not  ex-  birds,  the  wild  cock  is  common ;  and  i 

ceed  8,000,000.— Since  the  cession  of  Pegu  to  the  also  varieties  of  pheasants,  partridges 

British,  Burmah  has  neither  alluvial  plains  nor  The  domestic  animals  are  the  ox,  u 

a  seaboard,  its  southern  frontier  being  at  least  and  the  buffalo.    The  elephant  also  is 

200  miles  from  the  mouths  of  the  Irrawaddy,  and  a  draught  animal.    The  camel  is  not 

the  country  rising  gradually  from  this  frontier  A  few  goats  and   sheep   are  found, 

to  the  north.    For  aoout  300  miles  it  is  elevated,  breed  is  little  cared  for.    Asses  are 

and  beyond  that  it  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  tie  used.    Dogs  are  neglected  in  the 

This  territory  is  n^atered  by  three  great  streams,  economy,  but  cats  are  numerous.    II* 

the  Irrawaddy,  its  tributary  the  Khyen-dwem,  used  exclusively  for  riding,  and  are  rar 

an^  the    Salwin.     These    rivers    have    their  than  thirteen  lumda  high*    The  ox  is 

sources  in  the  northern  chain  of  mountains,  and  of  draught  and  burden  in  the  north ; 

run  in  a  southerly  course  to  the  Indian  ocean,  falo  in  the  south. — Of  minerals,  gold 

— ^Though  Burnudi  has  been  robbed  of  its  most  down  in  the  sands  of  the  mountains, 

fertile  territory,  tliat  which  remains  is  far  frx>m  in  the  beds  of  the  various  streams 

unproductive.    The  forests  abound  in  valuable  mines  are  wrought  at  Bor-twang,  on 

timber,  among  which  teak,  used  for  ship  build-  nese  frontier.  The  amount  of  gold  and  i 

ing,  holds  a  prominent  place.    Almost  every  tained  annually  has  been  estimated  to 

d^cription  of  timber  known  in  India  is  found  $1,000,000.    Iron  is  abundant  in  thi 

also  in  Burmah.    Stick  lac  of  excellent  quali-  portion  of  Laos,  but  is  so  rudely  wn 

ty,  and  varnish  osed  in  the  manufacture  of  irom  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  vatial      t 

lacquered  ware,  are  produced.    Ava,  the  capi-  process  of  forging.    The  petroleaui  pi 

tal,  is  supplied  with  superior  teak  frt>m  a  forest  oanksofthe  Irrawaddy  produce  8,000,0( 

at  15  days'  distance.    Agriculture  and  horticul-  per  annum.    Copper,  tin,  lead,  and  i 

tnre  are  everywhere  in  a  remarkably  backward  are  known  to  exist  in  the  Laos  count] 

state ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  wealth  of  the  is  doubtful  if  any  of  these  metals  are 

soil  and  the  congeniality  of  the  dimate,  the  in  considerable  quantities,  owing  to  I 

state  would  be  very  poor.    Fruits  are  not  cul-  ranee  of  the  people  of  the  roethoda  of 

tivated  at  all,  and  the  crops  are  managed  with  ores.  The  mountains  near  the  dty  of 

little  skill.   Of  garden  vegetables,  the  onion  and  nish  a  superior  Quality  of  limestone ;  fine 

the  capsicum  are  the  most  generally  cultivated,  marble  is  found  40  miles  from  the  a 

Yams  and  sweet  potatoes  are  also  found,  togeth-  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy ;  amber 

er  with  inconsiderable  quantities  of  melons,  plentifully  that  it  sdls  in  Ava  at  the  1 

cucumbers,  and  egg-pluits.    The  young  shoots  of  $1  per  pound ;  and  nitre,  natron, 

of  bamboo,  wild  asparagus,  and  the  succulent  coal  are  extensively  diffused  over  tl 

roots  of  various  aquatic  plants,  supply  to  the  country,  though  the  latter  is  lit 
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leQcn,  whioh  is  prodnoed  in  sach  abundance,  their  respective  ability  to  pay.    This  tax  varies 
I       1  by  all  classes  in  Bormah  for  burning  in  greatly,  as  from  6  tikals  per  householder  in 
and  as  a  protection  against  insects.    It  is  Prome  to  27  tikals  in  Tongho.    Those  subject 
up  in  backets  from  narrow  wells  sunk  to  to  military  duty,  the  farmers  of  the  royal  do- 
oiof  from  210  to  800  feet;  it  bubbles  up  at  main,  and  artificei-s  employed  on  the  public 
u          likealiving  spring  of  water.  Turpen-  works,  are  exempt.    The  soil  is  taxed  accord- 
Bit     d  in  Yorious  portions  of  the  couutry,  ing  to  crops.   Tho  tobacco  tax  is  paid  in  money ; 
is  eA        ively  exported  to  China.     The  other  crops  pay  6  per  cent,  in  kind.     The 
d  sfip^^uire,  ruby,  topaz,  and  amethyst,  farmers  of  the  royal  lands  pay  over  one-half 
» Tarieties  of  the  chrysoberyl  and  spinelle,  their  crops.    Fishing  ports  on  lake  and  river 
■vwond  in  2  districts  in  the  beds  of  rivulets,  are  let  either  for  a  stated  term  or  for  a  propor- 
M  over  $50  in  value,  are  claimed  by  the  crown,  tion  of  dried  fish  from  the  catch.  These  various 
ent  to  the  treasury ;  and  no  strangers  are  revenues  are  collected  by  and  for  the  use  of  the 
ad  to  seardi  for  the  stones. — ^From  what  officers  of  the  crown,  each  of  whom  receives, 
Mi  veen  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  Burmese  according  to  his  importance,  a  district  greater 
kie  made  but  little  advance  in  the  practice  of  or  less,  from  the  proceeds  of  which  he  lives, 
(be  useful  arts.     Women  carry  on  tlie  whole  The  royal  revenue  is  raised  from  the  sale  of  mo- 
pooee»  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  using  a  rude  nopolies  of  the  crown,  among  which  cotton  is 
bofflu  and  displaying  comparatively  little  in*  the  chief.  In  the  management  of  this  monopoly, 
or  skilL    Porcelain  is  imported  from  the  inhabitants  are  forced  to  deliver  certain 
i;  British  cottons  are  imported,  and  even  articles  at  certain  low  prices   to  the  crown 
interior  undersell  the  native  products ;  officers,  who  sell  them  at  an  enormous  advance, 
the  Burmese  melt  iron,  steel  is  brought  Thus,  lead  is  delivered  by  the  producers  at  the 
rtnsal ;  silks  are  manufactured  at  several  rate  of  5  tikals  per  bis,  or  860  lbs.,  and  his 
from  raw  Chinese  silk ;  and  while  a  mcyesty  sells  it  at  the  rate  of  20  tikals.    The 
Kb        ety  of  goods  is  imported,  the  ex-  royal   revenues   amount,  so    it   is  stated,  to 
aue  cuiiJi>aratively  insignificant,  those  to  about  1,820,000  tikals,  or  £227,600  per  annum, 
with  which  the  Burmese  carry  on  their  to  which  must  be    added  a  further  sum  of 
e           e  commerce,  consisting  of  raw  £44,250,  the  produce  of  certain  tolls  levied  in 
OM     uruai     ntal  feathers,  chiefly  oi  the  blue  particular  districts.     These  moneys  keep  the 
Mioleswmlows*  nests,  ivory,  rhinoceros  and  royal  household.     This   system   of  taxation, 
boms,  and  some  minor  species  of  precious  though  despotic,  is  singularly  simple  in  its  de- 
I.    In  return  for  this,  the  Burmese  import  tails ;  and  a  further  exemplification  of  simplidty 
>r       t  copper,  orpiment,  quicksilver,  vermil-  in  government,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  army 
itb.  mill  pans,  brass  wire,  tin,  lead,  alum,  silver,  is  mode  to  maintain  itself,  or,  at  least,  to  dq 
and  gold  leo^  earthenware,  paints,  carpets,  supported  by  the  people.    The  modes  of  en- 
^  tea.  honey,  raw  silk,  velvets,  Chinese  listment  are  various ;    in   some  districts  the 
verdigris,  dried  fruits,  paper,  fans,  volunteer  system  being  adhered  to,  while  in 
cutta,  buoes,  and  wearing  apporeL    Gold  others,  every  16  families  are  forced  to  furnish  2 
Qver  ornaments  of  a  very  rude  description  men  armed  and  equipped.    They  are  further 
wn  made  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  wea-  obliged  to  frirnish  to  these  recruits,  monthly, 
MM.  Kissors,  and  carpenters'  tools  are  manu-  66  lbs.  of  rice  and  6  rupees.    In  the  province 
id  at  Ava ;  idols  are  sculptured  in  consid-  of  Padoung  every  soldier  is  quartered  upon  2 
cnanti  ties  about  40  miles  from  A va,  where  families,  who  receive  6  acres  of  tax-free  land, 
i          a  hill  of  pure  white  marble.    The  cur-  and  have  to  furnish  the  man  of  war  with  half 
a  a  wretched  condition.    Lead,  silver,  the  crops,  and  25  rupees  per  annum,  beside 
$v      all  uncoined,  form  the  circulating  wood  and  other  minor  necessities.    The  captain 
woQi.    A  large  portion  of  the  commerce  is  of  50  men  receives  10  tikals  (the  tikal  is  worth 
cnried  on  by  way  of  barter,  in  consequence  of  $1},  or  2^  rupees)  each  from  6  fiEunilies,  and 
tbd  difficulties  attending  the  making  of  small  half  the  crop  of  a  7th.    The  bo,  or  centurion, 
{ajfflents.  The  precious  metals  must  be  weighed  is  maintained  by  the  labor  of  62  families,  ana 
tod  assayed  at  every  change  of  hands,  for  which  tJie  bo-gyi,  or  colonel,  raises  his  salary  from  his 
bnken  charge  about  3Jr  per  cent     Interest  own  officers  and  men.    The  Burman  soldier 
aqgei  from  25  to  60  per   cent  per  annum,  fights  well  under  favoring  circumstances,  but 
Pi^Ieimi  is  the  most  universal  article  of  con-  the  chief  excellence  of  a  jBurman  army  oorpe 
■optioa.    For  it  are  exchanged  saltpetre,  lime,  lies  in  the  absence  of  the  impedimenta ;  tne 
Mer,  lacquer  ware,  cotton  and  sUk  fabrics,  aoldier  carries  his  bed  (a  hammock)  at  one  end 
WW  and  brass  ware,  sugar,  tamarinds,  &c  of  his  musket,  his  kettle  at  the  other,  and  his 
Iheinmnet-ni  (the  standard  silver  of  the  coun-  provisions  (rfce)  in  a  cloth  about  his  wust-* 
ttjr)  has  generally  an  alloy  of  copper  of  10  or  15  In  physical  conformation,  the  Burmese  appear 
9^  eeot    Below  iV^  the  mixture  does  not  pass  to  be  of  the  same  race  which  inhabits  the  ooun« 
QRvot,  that  degree  of  fineness  being  required  tries  between  Hindostan  and  China,  having 
in  the  money  paid  for  taxes. — ^The  revenues  of  more  of   the  Mongolian  than  of  the  Hindoo 
the  empire  proceed  from  a  house  tax,  which  is  type.    They  are  short,  stout,  well  proportioned, 
Iiried  on  the  village,  the  village  authorities  fleshy,  but  active ;  with  large  cheek-bones,  eyea 
ift«ward  aaseasing  householders  according  to  obliquely  placed,  brown  but  never  very  dark 
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oomplezioii,  ooanie,  lank,  black  hair,  abnndant,  pre-nominated  heir-apptrent  to  the  tk 

and  mortt  beard  tlian  tiieir  neighbors,  the  6iam-  if  there  is  no  heir  named,  then  a  prinei 

eee.    li^jor  Allen,  in  amemoir  to  the  East  India  blood  royal.    In  ordinary  times  tne  • 

government,  gives  them  credit  for  frankne»«,  a  composed  of  4  ministers,  who  have,  » 

strong    sense    of  the  ridicalons,  considerable  no  distinct  departments,    bnt   act   w 

readiness  of  resource,  little  patriotism,  but  much  chance  directs.    Thej  form  also  a  hig 

love  of  home  and  family ;  comnaratively  little  of  appeal,  before  whom  soits  are  Imtoii 

prejudice  against  strangers,  and  a  readiness  to  final  adjudication ;  and  in  tlieir  indivi 

acquire  the  knowledge  of  new  arts,  if  not  at-  city,  they  have  power  to  give  Indgmebi  % 

tended  with  too  much  mental  exertion.    They  which  are  not  brought  up  to  the  ooUectii 

are  sharp  traders,  and  have  a  good  deal  of  a  cil.   As  they  retain  10  percent,  of  the  p( 

certain  kind  of  enterprise ;  are  temperate,  but  in  suit  for  the  costs  of  the  Judgment,  t 

have  small  powers  of  endurance ;  have  more  rive  very  handsome  incomes  iVom  this 

cunning   than    courage ;    though    not   blood-  From  this  and  other  peculiarities  of 

thirsty  by  nature,  have  bdrne  phlegmatically  mese  government,  it  is  easily  seen  tba» 

the  cruelties  of  their  various  kings ;  and  without  is  rarely  dealt  out  to  the  people.    Even 

being  naturally  liars  and  cheats,  are  yet  great  holder  is  at  the  same  time  a  p       le 

braggarts  and  treacherous. — ^The  Burmese  are  judges  are  venal,  the  police  powenc      i 

Buddhists  by  faith,  and  have  kept  the  ceremo-  and  thieves  abound,  life  ana  propek^j 

Dies  oftheirreligionfreerfrom  intermixture  with  secure,  and  every  indocement  to  pr 

other  religions  than  elsewhere  in  India  and  Chin  a.  wanting.    Near  the  capital  the  powta 

The  Burmese  Buddhists  avoid,  to  some  extent,  king  is  fearfhl  and  oppressive.     It  d< 

the  picture  worship  practised  in  China,  and  with  distance,   bo   that  in  the  mors 

their  monks  are  more  than  usually  faithful  to  provinces  the  people  pay  bnt  little  b 

their  vows  of  poverty  and  celibacy.    Toward  the  behests    of  the  lord  of  the  wbi: 

the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  Burman  state  phant,  elect  their  own   governors,  v! 

religion  was  divided  by  2  sects,  or  offshoots  ratified  by  the  king,  and  pay  bnt  sli^ 

from  the  ancient  faith.    The  first  of  these  en-  nte  to  the  government.     Indeed,  t£i 

tertmned  a  belief  similar  in  some  respects  to  inces  bordering  on  China  dii^lay  the 

pantheism,  believing  that  the  godhead  is  dif-  spectacle  of  a  people  living  content 

fused  over  and  through  all  the  world  and  itd  der  two  governments,  the  Chinese 

creatures,  but  tliat  it  appears  in   its  highest  mese  taking  a  like  part  in   the  in 

stages  of  development  in  the  Buddhists  them-  of  the  rulers  of  these  looaliUea,  bo^ 

selves.    The  other  rejects  entirely  the  doctrine  generally  settling  on  the   sai  u 

of  the  metempsychosis,  and  the  picture  wor-  withstanding  various  British        w 

ship  and  cloister  system  of  the    Buddhists ;  visited  Burmah,  and  although  u 

considers  death  as  the  portal  to  an  everlasting  rations   have    been    carried    on    uwn 

happiness  or  miseiy,  according  to  the  conduct  successfully  than   elsewhere  in  Asia^  1 

of  the  deceased,  and  worships  one  supreme  and  tenor  of   Burmah    is   yet  a  oompi 

all-creating  spirit  (Nat).    The  present  king,  inco^ita^  on  which  modem  geograpi 

who  is  a  zealous  devotee  to  his  faith,  has  al-  map-makers  have  ventured  some  wiui  | 

ready  publicly  burned  14  of  these  heretics,  both  but  concerning  which  they  know  rer 

parties  of  whom  are  alike  outlawed.    They  in  detail. — (See  "  Narrative  of  the 

are,  nevertheless,  according  to  Capt.  Yule,  very  by  the  Governor-General  of  India,  w  vm 

nnmerous.  but  worship  in  secret. — The  early  of  Ava,  1855,"  by  Capt.  Henry  Yule, 

history  of  Burmah  is  but  little  known.     The  don,  1858.) 

empire  attained  its  acme  of  power  in  the  11th        BUKMAXN,  tlie  name  of  a  Dutch  \ 

century,  when  the  capital  was  in  Pegu.    About  tinguished  for  learning. — Frakcii         c 

the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  the  state  was  Leyden  in  1628,  died  in  1679,  i 

split  into  several  minor  and  independent  gov-  Protestant  minister  who  had  be  i 

emmenta,  which  made  war  upon  each  other ;  France.    He  officiated  as  profesour  ut 

and  in  1554,  when  the  kingTshen-byoo  Myayen  and  became  known  to  fame  by  his      lui 

took  Ava,  he  had  subdu^  to  himself  all  the  pecially  by  his  commentaries  on  the  « 

▼alley  of  the  Irrawaddy,  and  had  even  subject-  ment. — Peter,  his  eldest  son,  bom       l 

ed  Siam.    AAer  various  changes,  Alompra,  the  June  26,  1668,  died  in  Leyden,  u  4] 

founder  of  the  present  dynasty  (who  died  in  studied  under  Gnovius  and  GrouuvitM^  n 

1760),  once  more  raised  the  empire  to  some-  his  diploma  of  doctor  at  law  in  1688u  Ir 

thing  like  its  former  extent  and  power.    Since  extensively  abroad,  gained  a 

then  the  British  have  taken  from  it  its  most  practice  of  his  profession,  anu  i     e 

fertile  and  valuable  provinces. — ^The  govern-  elated  as  professor  of  eloquence,  i      jrj. 

ment  of  Burmah  is  a  pure  despotism,  the  king,  and  politics,  at  Utrecht,  imd  sbuvcqa 

one  of  whose  titles  is  lord  of  lire  and  death,  dis-  Leyden,  where  he  was  twice  rector  dT  h 

pensing  imprisonment,  fines,  torture,  or  death,  versity,  and  where  he  finally  be 

at  his  supreme  will.    The  details  of  the  gov-  of  the  history  of  the  United  Pru^m 

emment  are  carried  out  by  the  hlwot-dau,  or  poctrv,  and  keeper  of  the  nniveraitj  i 

council  of  state,  whose  presiding  officer  is  the  His  editions  of  Latin  cttwics  and  of  tba  w 
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hbMuuk  gained  for  him  a  great  repn-  1789.    His  2  most  important  works  are  his 

ug  the  learned  men  of  his  time.    He  '' Jostioe  "  and  liis  '' Eodeaiastical  Law."    The 

u,  alflo,  treatises  on  Roman  antiquities,  former  is  a  digest  of  the  common  and  statute 

16  revenues  of  the  Boman  people,  a  dis-  law  of  England,  for  the  guidance  of  magistrates 

I  on  the  Jupiter  Fulgurator^  the  epis-  f^nd  parish  officers ;  the  latter  is  a  digest  of 

(oditts  and  other  scholars,  and  a  more  English  ecclesiastical  law,  for  the  use  of  ohuroh- 

)  work  of  the  same  kind,  entitled  Syl-  men  and  canonists. 

Uolarum  (Leyden,  5  vols.,  1727),  which  BUBNAP,  Gborgb  Washinoton,  an  Ameri- 

at  usefulness  to  classical  scholars  from  can  clergyman  of  the  Unitarian  denomination, 

Ml  of  literary  anecdotes  and  critical  bom  in  Merrimack,  N.  H.,  in  1802.  He  wasgrad- 

I*          He  was  frequently  engaged  in  uated  at  Harvard  college  in  1824,  and  from  the 

ikmva  with  many  of  his  learned  con-  same  institution  received  the  title  of  doctor  of  di- 

riea,  and  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  vinity  in  1854.    In  1827  he  was  ordained  pastor 

k  he  speaks  of  Bentley  with  a  certain  of  the  1st  Independent  church  in  Baltimore, 

f  bitterness.    His  life  was  written  by  where  he  still  remains.    Dr.  Bumap  has  been  a 

who  says  of  him  that  ^^  if  reputa-  voluminous  writer,  his  publications  being  chiefly 

oBuinated  by  usefulness,  he  may  claim  of  a  theological  and  controversial  oharaoter.    In 

degree  in  the  ranks  of  learning  than  1885  he  wrote  a  doctrinal  work  on  the  ''Ck>ii- 

re  of  happier  elocution  or  more  vigor-  troversy  between  Unitarians  and  other  Denom- 
I  3n."  In  the  ^'Dunciad,'' however,  inations  of  Christians."  Since  then  he  has 
[>uruiann*s  name  coupled  with  those  of  published  '^Lectures  to  Young  Men,"  ^* Leo- 
other  scholars  against  whom  Pope's  tures  on  the  Sphere  and  Duties  of  Woman," 
B  directed. — Among  the  many  other  '^ Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ohristianity," ''Ex- 
a     bers  of  the  same  family  the  nephew  pository  Lectures  on  the  Principal  Texts  of  the 

Mliog,  Peter  Bubmann,  occupies  the  Bible  which  relate  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trin- 

yaous  position.     He  was  born  in  ity,"  and  various  other  works,  of  theology,  as 

MJi,  Oct.  13,  1714,  and  died  June  24,  well  as  numerous  occasional  addresses.     I^. 

n  1786  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Bumnp  has  also  contributed  to  Sparks's ''  Amer- 

e,  history,  and  poetry  at  Froneker,  lean  Biography "  a  life  of  Leonard  Calvert,  the 

r42  he  was  transferred  to  the  Athenso-  first  governor  of  Maryland.    He  is  distinguished 

msterdam,  where  he  taught  Greek  in  for  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 

to  the  same  branches  of  study,  offici-  tures,  and  his  writings,  without  ornate  rhetorio, 

the  same  time  as  librarian  and  as  visitor  are  pure  in  style,  marked  by  logical  acumen 

itin  schools.    He  inherited  the  contro-  and  dearjudgment. 

[Kisition  and  also  the  literary  tastes  BUBNES,  Sm  Axkxandeb,  British  geogra- 

luie,  and  published  editions  of  Virgil,  pher  and  diplomatist,  bom  at  Montrose,  Scot- 

anes,  and  other  classic  authors.  land,  May  16, 1805,  assassinated  in  Cabool,  Not. 

[ANN,  GoTTLOB  WiLHSLM,  a  Grerman  2, 1841.    At  the  age  of  16  he  joined  the  Indian 

n  May  18, 1737,  at  Laubao,  died  Jan.  5,  army  at  Bombay  as  cadet    He  was  appointed 

Berlin.    He  is  now  chiefly  remember-  interpreter  and  translator,  in  Surat,  m»n  his 

wonderful  talent  of  improvisation,  proficiency  in  Hihdostanee  and  Persian,  De& 

(^iven  theme  he  would  for  several  26, 1822.    Disturbances  having  broken  out  in 

««r  in  verse  a  succession  of  excellent  Cutch,  his  regiment  was  ordered  there^  and, 

in  Nov.  1825,  he  was  appointed  Persian  mter- 

IISTER,  Hermann,  a  German  natu-  preter  to  the  army  for  the  invasion  of  Sinde. 
ru  at  Stralsund  in  1807.  He  studied  In  1829  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  polit- 
t  at  Greifswald  and  Halle,  and  in  1880  ical  agent  at  Cutch.  In  1880  he  went  to  La- 
Berlin  to  qualify  himself  to  be  a  teach-  hore,  the  capital  of  the  Pui\jaub,  ostensibly  in 

ind  history.    He  was  soon  aiter  ap-  charge  of  a  present  of  horses  from  William  lY. 

ui  instructor  in  the  gymnasium  at  Co-  to  Buigeet  Singh,  but  actually  to  obtain  accu- 

while  there  published,  in  1837,  his  rate  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  Indus. 

>f  Natural  History."    In  1842  he  be-  He  surveyed  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  and  made 

^lessor  of  zoology  in  the  university  of  a  map  of  the  lower  part  of  its  course.    He  im- 

here  he  still  remains  one  of  the  most  mediately  followed  up  this  mission  by  an  expe- 

beachers,  extending  his  lectures  beyond  dition  into  central  Asuu  under  the  especial  direo- 

province  to  geology  and  other  tion  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  then  viceroy  of 

•  viAuitural  history.    In  1851  and '52  India.  A  year  was  occupied  on  this  tour  through 

)   a   scientific  journey  to  Brazil,  of  Smde,  A^phanistan,  Cabool,  Tartary,  Bokhara, 

» published  an  account  in  1858.    Be-  and  Persia.  He  returned  to  England  in  Oct  1888, 

lerous  zoological  publications,  his  more  and  was  warmly  received  by  the  East  India  mr 

It  works  are  a  "History  of  Creation,"  rectors  and  the  board  of  control.    Heryoeived 

M>logical  Pictures  of  the  Earth  and  its  £800  for  the  1st  edition  of  his  **  Travela  in.Bok- 

nts."  hara."    The  geographical  society  Toted  him  its 

f  ,  BICHAB0,  an  EngUsh  divine  and  kw  gold  medal  and  a  premium  of  60  guineas  •*  to  the 

•,  bom  near  Winton,  in  Westmoreland,  navigation  of  the  Indus,  wid  a^ourn^bjrBalkh 

Orton,in  the  same  county,  Nov.  20,  and  Bokhara  acroea  central  A«»,      Xbelraioh 
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geo^phioal  society  gave  him  its  gold  medal  archy  objected  to  such  eztrane  mtmn 

and  a  brilliant  reception.    William  IV.  specially  1669  Burnet  was  elected  dirinity  prof 

thanked  him  for  his  services.    On  retaming  to  Glasgow,  where  he  coQUnoed  for  4i 

India,  in  1885,  he  undertook  a  mission  to  Hy-  striviDg  to  steer  a  middle  coarse  bet« 

derabad  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  war  with  2  parties  then   contending    for  powc 

Sinde,  and   succeeded.     He  obtained  permis-  Presbyterians  feared  that  his  moderatj 

sion  from  the  ameers  to  survey  the  Indus,  and  a  lead  to  the  promotion  of  episcopacy, 

pledge  that  the  practice  of  robbing  stranded  Episcopalians  believed  that  bis  aim 

vessels  should  cease.     In  1836-7  he  was  sent  exempt  dissenters  from  their  perseeutu 

to  Dost  Mohammed,  at  Cabool,  on  a  commer-  1669  he  published  his  first  work,  '^A 

dal  mission ;  but,  persuaded  that  this  prince  and  Free  Conference  between  a  Confon 

meditated  treacheiy  toward  the  Anglo-Indian  a  Non-conformist."     While    compiling 

government,  remonstrated,  was  dismissed,  and  moirs  of  the  Dukes  of  HamOton,"  froa 

retired  to  Simla,  whence,  when  it  was  resolved  archives  at  Glasgow  (it  was  not  publ 

to  replace  Shah  Shoojah  on  the  throne  of  Cabool,  1676),  he  had  occasion  to  visit  Londuu 

he  preceded  the  army,  in  charge  of  the  com-  he  is  said  to  have  refused  a  Scottish  bi 

miasariat,  and  while  so  employed  received  the  on  the  plea  of  youth.    On  his  return,  i 

announcement  of  his  having  obtained  the  honor  he  married  Lady  Margaret  Kennedy^  d 

of  knighthood  and  the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-  of  the  earl  of  Cassilis  (a  leader  of  tlio 

colonel.      In  Sept  1889,  on  the  restoration  of  party),  and.  on  the  day  of  their  unioii,  ] 

Shah  Shoojah,  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  was  made  ed  her  with  a  deed  securing  the  whole 

political  resident  at  Cabool,  with  a  salary  of  fortune  to  herself,  in  order  to  silence  th 

£8,000  a  year.    In  this  capacity  he  continued  tation  of   having  married  a  lady  mac 

until  Nov.  2,  1841,  when  on  tlie  outbreak  of  than  himself  from  interested  motives, 

the  Cabool  insurrection,  he  was  murdered,  with  he  published  **  A  Vindication  of  the  An 

bis  brother  Lieut.  Charles  Bumes,  and  others.  Constitution,  and  Laws  of  the  Church,' 

After  his  death  was  published  ^^  Cabool,"  in  tise  much  at  variance  with  his  previous  o 

which  he  gave  a  narrative  of  his  Journey  to,  and  being  so  defensive  of  the  doctrine  of 

residence  in,  that  city  in  the  years  1886,  '7,  obedience    that   it    was   hiehly  appn 

and  '8.   court,  and  obtained  for  him  Uie  offer  of 

BURNET,  a  central  county  of  Texas,  formed  tish  archbishopric,  which  he  declined, 

in    1862  from  Travis,  Williamson,   and  Bell  appeared  his  "Mystery  of  Iniquity  Un 

counties,   and  having  an  area  of  about  950  and  in  the  same  year,  while  he  was  in  ] 

sq.  m.     It  has  a  hilly  and,  in  some  places,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  Cliarles  11^  witl 

mountainous  surface,  about  i  of  which  is  occu-  and  also  with  the  duke  of  York,  he  had 

pied  by  a  growth  of  oak,  elm,  and  cedar.  Mar-  private  interviews ;  but  soon  after  his  m 

Die  is  found  in  great  abundance ;  beds  of  coal  struck  off  the  list  of  royal  cliaplains,  bet 

have  been  opened,  and  a  few  traces  of  gold  opposed  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the 

have  also  been  discovered.     The  staples  are  Lauderdale.    He  resigned  bis  Glasgow 

wheat  and  Indian  com.   In  1857  there  were  12,-  sorship,  and  removed  to  London,  wl 

480  head  of  cattle,  valued  at  $62,000,  and  1,227  printed  his  "Truth  of  Religion  Reveali 

horses,  valued  at  $53,100.     The  value  of  real  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  Rolls  chi 

estate  was  $215,600,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  lecturer  at  St.  Clement's.    In  1679, 

all  taxable  property,  $474,860.     Capital,  Ilam-  stand  with  the  Protestant  party,  he  i^ 

ilton.     Pop.  in  1856,  1,898,  of  whom  190  were  the  first  volume  of  his  "History  of  th 

slaves;  slave  pop.  in  1857,  197.  mation,"  for  which  he  received  votes  o 

BURNET,  Gilbert,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  bom  from  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  a 

in  Edinburgh,  Sept.  18, 1643,  died  in  London,  to  complete  it    The  second  voh 

March  17,  1715.    He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1681,  when  he  also  printed  "Au  aoi 

at  Aberdeen  before  the  age  of  14,  studied  law  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Eari  of  Roc 

for  a  short  time,  but  at  the  age  of  18  was  having  attended  that  profligate  nobl 

licensed  to  preach.    His  sermons,  from  the  first,  own  request.    Dr.  Johnson  says:  ^n 

were  extempore.  He  declined  a  living,  as  being  the  critic  ought  to  read  for  its  el 

too  young  for  such  a  charge.    AfXer  visiting  philosopher  for  its  argument^  and  tU?  i 

Oxford,  Cambridge,   and  London,  he  travel-  its  piety .'^    In  1682  he  published  bb 

led  in  the  Low  Countries  and  France.    On  his  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  ^' and  some  minor  wo 

return,  in  1665,  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  wrote   a   private    letter  to  Chariea 

royal  society,  and  soon  after,  accepting  the  liv-  roonstrating  with  him  on  his  pnblie 

ing  of  Saltonn,  in  East  Lothian,  was  ordained  by  ernment  and  private   Hcentioosoess, 

the  bishop  of  Edinburgh.    He  remained  in  Sal-  minding  him  ox  the  fate  of  his  father.    1 

toun  for  several  years,  an  active  and  useful  parish  is  said  to  have  read  the  letter  twice, 

priest,  and  drew  up  a  statement  of  the  abuses  thrown  it  in  the  fire,  but  ordered  I 

practised  by  the  Scottish  bishops,  avowing  the  of  Chichester  to  be  ofifered  to  the^r 

authorship,  for  doing  which  Archbishop  Sbarpe  would  entirely  come  to  hi*  ^"teresL 

proposed    excommunication  and   deprivation.  decUned;    attende<l  Lord        11        I 

This  did  not  take  pUoe;  the  rest  of  thehier-  the  scafOold  in  1688;  i      q 
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Bchenbip  and  St  Clement's  lecturer-  to  the  English  throne,  he  died  of  a  pleuritic 

•rder  bf  the  king ;  and,  on  the  death  fever  at  the  age  of  72.    He  left  3  sons,  one  of 

I IL,  early  in  1685,  retired  to  the  con-  whom  (Thomas,  afterward  one  of  the  judffes  of 

fter  Tilting  Paris  he  travelled  through  the  common  pleas)  puhHshed  a  biography  of 

of  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  his  father,  prefixed  to  a  *^  History  of  his  Own 

Termany,  to  Holland,  and  subsequently  Times,  from  the  Restoration  of  King  Charles  U. 

an  account  of  his  journey  in  a  series  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  in  the 
;  Iressed  to  Mr.  Boyle.  Visiting  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne."  This,  the  most  remark- 
did  invitation  of  the  prince  and  able  of  Bishop  Burnet's  numerous  works,  was 
u&  Orange,  in  1686,  he  so  actively  greatly  ridiculed  by  Dean  Swift,  Arbuthnot, 
;  in  the  preparations  for  a  change  of  and  Pope.  ^^  Memoirs  of  P.  P.,  Clerk  of  this 
England,  that  James  II.  ordered  him  Parish,"  by  the  latter,  is  now  the  best  known  of 

cuted  for  high  treason,  and  demand-  these  squibs.    Hacaulay,  in  the  second  volume 

Bon  from  the  states-general ;  but  with-  of  his  "History  of  England,"  has  drawn  the 

^  as,  by  taking  as  his  second  wife  a  character  of  Burnet,  vindicating  his  integrity 

dy  of  great  wealth,  named  Scott,  he  and  ability. 

ously  acquired  the  rights  of  naturali-  BURNET,  Jacob,  judge  of  the  supreme  court 

Bolland.    This  failing,  James  actually  of  Ohio,  and  one  of  Uie  founders  of  Cincinnati, 

ted  £3,000  to  have  him  kidnapped,  born  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  22,  1770,  died 

coompanied  William  to  England,  in  May  10,  1853.    He  graduated  at  Princeton  in 

lis  chaplain,  and  was  soon  after  made  1791,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1796,  immedi- 

Salisbury.    In  the  house  of  lords,  ately  after  which  he  removed  to  Cincinnati, 

imet  declared  himself  to  be  in  favor  of  then  a  village  with  less  than  500  inhabitants. 

measures  toward  non-juring  divines.  He  was  a  member  of  the  territorial  government 

he  toleration  of  Protestant  dissent-  of  Ohio  from  1799  till  the  establishment  of  a 

icted  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  state  government  in  1803.    He  retired  frpm 

)  bUl  of  rights  was  referred.    In  1689  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  1816,  while 

ed  the  coroDation  sermon  of  William  holding  a  distinguished  rank  as  a  lawver,  and 

,  ^'  with  all  his  wonted  ability,"  says  after  having  been  several  times  elected  to  the 

,   *'  and  more  than  his  wonted  taste  state  assembly.     In  1821  he  was  appointed 

ment^    his  grave  and  eloquent  dis-  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  and  was 

IS  polluted  neither  by  adulation  nor  soon  after  chosen  by  the  legislature  of  Ken- 

lity."    Soon  after  his  installation  in  tucky  a  commissioner  to  a^ust  matters  in  dis- 

he  addressed  to  the  clergy  of  his  pute  between  that  state  and  Virginia.    It  was 

n       ral  letter,  in  which  was  a  para-  chiefly  through  his  influence  that  the  congres- 

uio  of  being  taken  as  a  declaration  sionalact  of  1821  was  passed  granting  relief  to 

I      of  William  and  Mary  to  the  crown  the  people, of  the  west  for  debts  due  to  the 

^tounded  on  the  right  of  conquest,  national  government  for  lands.     In  1828  he 

jars    afterward  (Jan.  1693),   it  was  was  elected  U.  S.  senator,  to  fill  the  vacancy 

the  house  of  commons,  and,  after  2  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Gen.  Harrison. 

»  debate,  carried  by  a  majority  of  7  Judge  Burnet  was  an  original  member,  and  in 

of  322,  that  this  pastoral  letter  be  many  cases  president,  of  the  principal  benevo- 

f  liie  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  lent  and  scientiflc  societies  in  Cincinnati,  and 

lade  no  complaint,  and  was  generally  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  academy 

e  felt  the  insult  deeply,  and  garrulous  of  sciences  upon  recommendation  of  Lafayette. 

\  in  relating  the  most  minute  par  tic-  He  published  in  1847  an  instructive  volume  of 

jerning  himself  has  preserved  a  most  "  Notes    on   the  North-western  Territories." 

i  silence,  in  the  "  History  of  his  Own  The  principal  hotel  of  Cincmnati  is  called  after 

is  to  this  incremation.    In  1694  he  him,  the  Burnet  house. 

the  funeral  sermon  of  Archbishop  BURNET,  Jahes.    See  Monboddo. 

in  1695  he  published  "An  Essay  on  BURNET,  Johx,  engraver,  painter,  and  art- 

er  of  Queen  Mary;"  in  1696,  "A  critic,  born  at   Fisher-row,   near  Edinburgh, 

of  Archbishop  Tillotson."    In  1698  March  20, 1784.    He  learned  etching  and  en- 

ibutor  to  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester,  waving  during  7  years'  apprenticeship  to  Mr. 

» princess  Anne,  and  in  the  same  year  Robert  Scott,  of  Edinburgh,  and,  together  witli 

ost  his  second    wife)  married   Mrs.  the  late  Sir  William  AUan  and  the  late  Sir 

a  rich  widow,  the  authoress  of  a  David  Wilkie,  was  a  student  in  drawing  and 

of  Devotion."    In  1699  appeared  his  painting  at  the  trustees'  academy,  Edinburgh. 

1    "Exposition    of   the    Thirty-nine  In  1806  he  went  to  London,  where  he  en- 

tf  the  Church  of  England;"  in  1710,  graved  Wilkie's  "Jew's  Harp,"  "Blind  Fid- 

irch  Catechism  Explained;"  and  in  dler,"  "Rent  Day,"    "Rabbit  on  the  Wall," 

third  volume  of  his  "  History  of  the  "  Chelsea  Pensioners  Reading  the  Gazette  of 

ion."  The  introduction  to  this  volume  the  Battle  of  Waterloo"  (his  largest  and  most 

ared   separately  in    1712,    and   was  elaborate  work);    "Letter  of  Introduction," 

iealt  with  by  Swift    Having  lived  to  "  Death  of  Tippoo  Saib,"  and  "  Village  School" 

he  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  Mr.  Burnet  also  engraved  plates  firom  several 
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recent  pidnters,  from  the  Rembrandts  in  the  throngb  life.    TTmrflBng  to  midfeet  lili 

national  gallery,  and  from  several  of  his  own  to  any  nnneoessanr  ezpensea,  he  gave 

paintings.    lie  has  written  several  illostrated  advantages  of  a  oolle^pate  edoeatton ;  p 

works  and  manuals  for  artists.  of  great  mental  activity,  he  eerily  mast 

BURNET,  Thomaa,  an  English  writer,  horn  nsnal  branches  of  knowledge,  and  wi 

at  Croft,  in  Yorksliire,  about  1685,  died  at  the  dally  proficient  in  mathematics;   at 

charterhouse,  London,  Sept.  7, 1716.  As  master  period  he   made   himself  farwHimr  n 

of  the  charterhouse  school,  he  was  the  first  Eng-  French,  German,  and  Spanish  language 

lishman  to  beard  James  II.  in  his  arrogation  of  &ther  was  a  physician,  and  nnder  his  g 

the  dispensing  power.  By  the  constitution  of  the  he  commenced  the  stody  of  medicine, 

charterhouse  tne  pensioners  must  take  certain  ated  in  1849,  and  soon  after  virited  '. 

oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy.    James  sent  where  his   attention  was  given   aim 

down  a  candidate,  Andrew  Popham,  for  elec-  clusively  to  natural  history  and  microso 

tion  to  the  charity,  accompanying  his  mandate  scrvation.    Pulmonary  consumption  noi 

with  a   dispensation  from   the    usual    oaths,  its  course,  and  the  remainder  of  hb  1 

Popham  being  a  Roman  Catholic    The  candi-  spent  in  ctiandng  from  place  to  place, 

dale  was  introduced  by  Chancellor  Jefifrics,  one  gate,  if  possible,  his  disease.    During  tt 

of  the  governors.    Burnet  at  once  denied  the  years  of  this  unsettled  life,  he  accompli 

king^s  dispensinff  power,  and  refused  to  receive  almost  incredible  amount  of  InteDectoi 

Popham.     In  this  he  was  supported  by  his  the  results  of  which  mav  be  found  in  th< 

patron  ^e  duke  of  Ormond.     Jefinos  stormed  ceedings"  and  ^*  Journal  of  the  Boston 

and  blm^tered,  but  the  candidate  was  rejected,  of  Natural  History,''  in  the  ''  Memobs 

After  the  revolution  Burnet  was  made  clerk  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Scien 

of  the  doset  to  WUliam  III.  on  the  recommen-  the  *^  American  Journal  of  Science  ** 

dation  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  whose  pupil  he  ^*  Transactions  of  the  American 

had  formerly  been.    Ue  lost  the  court  favor,  sociation  for  1858,"  and  in  t^*     aj 

and  his  hopes  of  preferment,  by  an  essay  in  Journal  of  Medical  Science.''  a 

which  he  treated  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall  number    of    minor    arUclesi,    uio 

as  allegorical.     His  principal  works  were  writ-  work  of  his  life  was  the  *^  Prize  ] 

ten  in  I^itin,  of  which  the  ^^  Sacred  Theory  of  lished  by  the  medical  aasociatiob,  w 

the  Earth,"  once  had  a  high  reputation  for  em-  Cell,  its  Physiology,   Pathol<      .  and 

dition  and  imaginativepower.  ophy,    as    deduced    from    O  I 

BURNETS  CREEK,  a  tributary  of  the  Wa-  tions;    to  which   is  added    ■»    x 

bash,  in  the  state  of  Indiana.    It  is  near  the  Criticism."    He  was  engaged,  to 

scene  of  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  fought  in  his  brief  career,  in  tra^ating  fhyua  Q 

Nov.  9,  1811.  man  the  ^*  Comparative  Anatomy  of 

BURNETT,   John,   an   English   dissenting  and  Stannius." 
minister,  bom  in  Perth,   Scotland,  in  1790.        BURNEY,  Dr.  Craslis,  an  English  b 

He  was  apprenticed  to  the  craft  of  shoemaking,  of  music,  born  at  Shrewsbury,  April  ' 

which  he  abandoned  before  ho  had  complete  died  in  London,  April  15,  1815.    At  tbt 

his  apprenticeship,  enlisting  as  a  private  soldier  18  he  came  nnder  the  tuition  of  Dr. 

in  an  infantrv  regiment    Here  he  devoted  his  with  whom  he  studied  for  8  years  in  ] 

leisure  to  study  during  several  years,  and  then  oc-  In  1749  he  was  appointed  orsanist  of  a 

casionally  preached  to  a  small  Independent  con-  in  Fenchurch  street,  and  in  the  same  yi 

gregation  in  Glasgow.    His  sermons  attracted  so  duced  at  Dmry  lane  8  mnrical  dramas, 

much  attention  that  crowds  went  to  hear  them,  Hood,"  *^  Alfred,"  and  **  Queen  Mab." 

and  a  sufficient  sum  was  subscribed  to  purchase  next  9  years  he  lived  at  the  town  ol 

his  discharge  from  the  army.    He  was  placed  in  Regis,  in  Norfolk,  fiilfiUing  the  dntiea.ol 

pastoral  charge  at  Glasgow,   where  he  con-  ist,  on  a  salary  of  £100,  and  comnili 

tinned  for  several  years.     About  1824  he  ac-  tcrials  for  his  **  History  of  Music."    in  ] 

oepted  charge  of  a  churcli  in  Cork,  where  his  returned  to  London,  where  he  broocfai 

popularitv  increased.    In  1827,  when  visiting  number  of  instrumental  compositi 

London,  he  was  drawn  into  a  public  discussion,  adaptation  of  Jean  Jacgues  Ronsaeau  a  vj 

which  lasted  several  days,  before  fashionable  Le  detin  du  tillage.    One  of  his  moiC  i 

audiences  in  the  Argyle  rooms,  with  Mr.  Joseph  works  was  an  elaborate  anthem,  perf 

O'Leary,  a  Catholic  gentleman,  also  from  Cork,  the  occasion  of  receiving  his  degree  ol  «- 

req>ecting  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome,  music  at  Oxford  in  1759.    In  the  1 

He  received  a  call  from  an  Independent  con-  year,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  ftnther  ^ 

gregation  at  Camberwell,  in  charge  of  which  for  his  **  History  of  Music,"  he  viatedtlta 

he  still  continues.  pal  cities  of  France  and  Italv.  and  in  IT 

BURNETT,  Waldo  Ibvwo,M.  D.,  an  Ameri-  lished  the  result  of  his  oh     va 

can  naturalist  and  microscopist,  bom  in  SouUi-  ume  entitled  ^*  The  Preseni        le  w 

borough,  Mass.,  Jul^  12,  1828,  died  in  Boston,  France  and  Italy,"  which  In.  John^um 

July  1, 1854.    He  mherited  his  love  of  nature  the  model  of  his  **  Tour  to  the  I 

from  his  father,  and  in  early  bovhood  began  In  the  succeeding  year  Dr.  Bumev 

his  study  of  entomology,  which  he  continued  aimilar  tour  thro^h  Germany  and 
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and  published  the  result  in  2  vol-  past,  and  still  continue  to  be,  in  using  this  snb- 
rhe  1st  volume  of  his  "  History  of    stance,  no  restrictions  have  been  imposed  by 

appeared  in  1776,  the  2d  in  1782,  and  legislative  bodies  upon  its  free  employment, 

ind  4th  in  1789,  Uie  whole^  having  oc-  and  the  sale  of  it  to  be  introduced  into  fiimilies 

80  years  in  meditation,  and  over  20  in  entirely  ignorant  of  its  dangerous  qualitiee. 

and  printing.    Dr.  Bumey's  remaining  And  what,  perhaps,  is  still  more  strange,  those 

ire  a  notice  of  young  Crotch,  afterward  who  are  informea  of  its  character,  and  know  of 

!ied  as  a  musician;   a  life  of  Meta-  the  sad  effects  constantly  resisting  from  its 

I  the  musical  articles  in  Rees's  "  Cy-  use,  and  who  would  look  with  horror  upon  a 

a. '     He  was  twice  married,  and  had  can  of  gunpower  kept  in  their  houses,  do  not 

f  of  8  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  hesitate  to  introduce  this  into  their  families,  to 

a  sensation  in  London  in  her  youth  by  be  daily  handled  by  servants  and  children, 

larkable  performances  on  the  harpsi-  careless  and  unconscious  of  its  qualities.    It  is 

His  2d  daughter  was  Madame  D'Ar-  true  that  numerous  ingenious  devices  have  been 

te  novelist.— -Chables,  D.D.,  2d  son  of  contrived  by  which  the  risks  of  explosion  are 

ceding,  and  a  man  of  great  learning,  diminished.     Modifications  of   8ir  Humphry 

Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  England,  in  1757,  Davy's  safety  lamp  have  been  invented,  which 

1817.   He  contributed  to  the  "  Monthly  testify  by  their  very  precautions  to  the  enor- 

"  many  articles  on  classical  literature,  mity  of  the  danger  they  are  designed  to  guard 

>fits  of  his  literary  labors  were  mostiv  against     Even  the  cans  which  contain  the 

d  in  the  formation  of  a  library,  which  fluid  that  generates  the  explosive  vapor  are 

"chased  by  the  nation  after  his  death,  fortified  like  the  lamps  that  bum  it,  and  many 

r  forms  part  of  the  library  of  the  Brit-  feel  secure  and  justified  in  continuing  to  employ 

sum.  the  article  thus  protected.    The  ingenious  lamp 

^Y,Frat7oes.  See  Arblay.  Madams  d'.  of  Mr.  Newell  of  Boston  is  constructed  with  a 

^NG  FLUID,  a  mixture  or  alcohol  and  fixed  cylinder  of  fine  wire  gauze,  extending  to 

ae  (the  pure  oil  or  spirits  of  turpentine),  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  for  the  fluid.    The 

rith  varying  proportions  of  the  ingre-  gauze  has  500  holes  to  the  inch.    A  tube  made 

and  called  by  various  names,  as  well  of  the  same  kind  of  gauze  incloses  the  wick, 

te  general  name  of  burning  fluid.    The  and  is  secured  by  screwing  into  the  top  of  the 

f  Uie  mixture  is  to  produce  an  illumi-  cylinder  within  which  it  is  containea.    The 

gent,  in  which  the  feeble  blue  light  of  disk  on  the  top  of  the  wick  tube  is  perforated 

"e  hydrogenous  alcohol  shall  be  bright-  with  a  number  of  small  holes,  to  establish  a 

the  larger  proportion  of  carbon  intro-  communication  between  the  external  air  and 

I  the  carbo-hydrogen,  camphene.    This,  the  cavity  within  the  lamp.  These  are  to  allow 

id  alone,  is  apt  to  give  a  sooty  flame  of  the  escape  of  the  vapor,  if  any  should  be  sud- 

)  excess  of  carbon.    (See  Camphene.)  denly  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  which, 

iui?  thera,  any  desirable  proportion  of  if  confined,  might  cause  the  lamp  to  burst, 

hydrogcu  is  obtained,  and  the  flame  The  can  is  provided  with  a  gauze  diaphragm  in 

(  li-om  their  combustion  is  clear,  yel-  the  spout  and  another  under  the  ltd.    In  case  of 

»red,  and  exceedingly  agreeable.     The  accidental  ignition  while  fliling  the  lamp,  the 

Iso  is  clean  in  use,  and  free  from  the  combustion  cannot  extend  beyond  the  gauze;  but 

able  Qualities  of  the  oils,  so  that  it  has  if  the  gauze  happen  to  meet  with  any  injury,  this 

highly  popular  in  common  use   for  may  be  entirely  unsuspected,  and  the  contrivance 

1  spite  of  tlie  terrible  accidents  which  is  then  worse  than  useless.    The  lamp,  too,  if  of 

y  day  occurring  in  consequence  of  the  glass,  is  liable  to  be  broken  by  a  fail  or  other- 

xplosive  nature  of  its  vapor.    This  in-  wise,  and  thus  create  an  explosion.    Where  the 

apor,  as  it  escapes  from  the  surface  of  lamps  are  indispensable,  as  in  working  coal 

,  may  be  ignited  by  coming  in  contact  mines,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  liable  at  any 

)  flame  of  a  lamp,  or  even  with  the  red-  moment  to  be  flUed  with  flre  damp,  such  proteo- 

t)  of  a  stove.    The  effect  is  like  that  tions,  imperfect  as  they  must  be,  cannot  be  too 

A  by  carrying  a  light  into  a  room  in  highly  prized ;  but  when  used  only  for  the  more 

i  has  coUected  from  a  leak  of  the  gas-  agreeable  light  they  give,  or  for  an  imaginary 

ae  flame  la  instantly  communicated  economy,  they  may  be  admired  for  their  inge- 

the  air  to  the  vessel  containing  the  nuity,  while  we  may  lament  this  was  not  direct- 

i  this  being  scattered  about  every  thing  ed  to  meet  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  provide  a 

is  enveloped  in  fire.    Burning  fluid  is  harmless   substitute    for  the  fluid   itself.    It 

A  to  be  a  more  dangerous  substance  to  would  seem  that  this  ought  to  be  obtained  in 

a  house  than  gunpowder ;  for  the  latter  benzole  or  some  similar  substance.    An  exceed- 

lo  subtle  vapor,  that  may  be  stealing  ingly  ingenious  improvement   upon  Newell^s 

uie  air  to  explode  on  meeting  a  spark  lamp  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Solomon  An- 

the  contrary,  some  highly  heated  drews,  of  New  York.    This  lamp  is  so  oon- 

*  ue  brought  into  actual  contact  with  trived,  that  if  thrown  down  and  broken,  the 

solid  body  to  produce  an  explosion,  flame  is  extinguished  before  the  "^^por  oan 

ndlng  this,  and  the  palpable  fact  reach  It     A  metallic  tube  passes  from  the 

cv  have  been  daily  sacrificed  for  years  btuner  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid  in  th% 
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lamp,  and  in  this  tabe  is  what  maj  be  called  a  tores  that  can  be  measored  br  decrees. 

wicK  of  silver  wires,  which  serves  the  double  these  experiments  the  moat  blinding  ] 

purpose  of  conveying  heat  down  the  tube  to  companies  the  heat,  which  renders  it  so 

volatilize  a  portion  of  the  fluid,  and  also  to  difficult    to    observe  the  effects.      Pi 

raise  the  fluid  up  by  capillary  action  toward  "  History  of  Optics,"    Boasnt's    HUU 

tlie  burner,  near  which  it  is,  by  the  heat,  con-  mathematiaueB^   the  **  Memoirs    of  tL 

vorted  into  vapor,  and  thus  passes  through  the  Academy  "for  1777,  and  Buflfon's  sup 

burner  like  common  gas.    The  burner  is  first  to  his  **5^atural  History,"  will  give  fiu 

heated  by  applying  a  flame  to  it,  and  the  gas  formation  to  those  who  desire  it. 
being  once  ignited,  it  continues  to  furnish,  by        BURNISHING,  the  last  finish  giver 

its  combustion,  sufficient  heat  to  keep  up  tlie  tallic  articles,  which  consists  in  poli> 

supply.    The  lamp  cannot  be  refilled  without  means  of  blunt  instruments  of  steel,  agi 

unscrewing  the  burner,  which  extinguishes  the  per,  or  a  dog^s  tooth,  rubbed  over  their 

flame,  and  thus  prevents  an  explosion  from  Vessels  of  round  shape  are  turned  in 

this  oonunon  cause.    By  such  ingenious  con-  and  the  burnishers  are  then  convenie 

trivonces  the  use  of  the  material  is  probably  plied  to  them  ;  when  of  unsuitable  foi 

rendered  as  nearly  safe  as  its  nature  admits.  thus    polished,   the  work   is    done  b 

BURNING  GLASS  and  BURNING  MIR-  and  is  very  rapidly  accomplished  by  i 

ROR,  instruments   to    concentrate  the  sun's  rienced  workman,  the  tool  quickly  entei 

heat.     The  usual  burning  glass  is  simply  a  the  numerous  interstices,  and  cleaning 

double  convex  lens,  which  brin^  the  rays  of  face  of  the  metal  of  the  slight  film,  of  in 

solar  heat  to  a  focus  at  nearly  the  same  point  tiblo  thickness,  which  obscures  its  brig] 
at  which  it  brings  the  rays  of  light.    Artificial        BURNOUF,  EuofeNE,   a  French  ori 

heat  cannot,  in  general,  be  brought  to  a  focus  born  in  Paris,  Au^.  12, 1801,  died  there 

by  a  glass  lens;  but  a  lens  of  rock  salt  will  1852.   Shortly  beiore  his  death  he  was  a] 

bring  heat  radiating  from  any  source  to  a  focus,  perpetual  secretary  of  the  academy  of 

The  use  of  burning  glasses,  or  burning  crystal,  is  tions,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member 

alluded  to  by  Aristophanes,  and  several  writers  His  principal  work,  Introduction  din 

declare  that  Archimedes  fired  the  Roman  ships  Bondhigme^  founded  on  the  researches 

by  means  of  burning  mirrors.    In  the   17th  B.  H.  Hodgson,  was  completed  in  1844. 
and  18th  centuries  many  experiments  were        BURNS,  Robert,  the  great  national 

made  with  burning  glasses  of  immense  size.  Scotland,  bom   Jan.    25,  1759,  died  « 

Tschirnhausen  made  several,  some  of  which  are  1796.    A  clay-built  cottage,  2  miles  soul 

still  at  Paris,  33  inches  in  diameter.    In  1774  town  of  Ayr,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

Lavoisier  and  Brisson  superintended  the  mak-  Alloway  and  the   "  auld  brig  o'  Doo 

ing  of  a  lens  4  feet  in  diameter,  of  2  glasses  his  birthplace.     His  parents  were  peat 

like  watch  crystals,  with  various  fiuids  between,  the  poorest  class,  but  honest,  diligent. 

This  is  called  Trudaine^s  lens,  from  the  gentle-  spectable.    They  were  eager  for  the  im 

man  who  bore  the  expense.    About  the  year  intellectual  improvement  of  their  offspr 

1800,  a  Mr.  Parker  of  London  made  a  lens  3  lost  no  opportunity  for  supplying  them  y 

feet  in  diameter,  which  is  now  at  Pekin.    The  rudiments  of  education.  Robert,  in  the 

heat  from  these  large  lenses  is  intense,  and  of  driving  the  plough,  and  other  £a 

capable  of  melting  any  stone  or  mineral  in  a  8<x)n  made  himself  a  master  of  Engj 

few  seconds,    ikjual  effects  may  be  obtained  chief  reading  books  were  the  Bible, 

from  mirrors.     Heat  is  reflected  like  light,  and  Collection  of  Prose  and  Verse,  the  '*L 

a  concave  mirror  brings  botli  to  a  focus.  About  nibal, "  and  the  history  of  Sir  William 

1670  a  M.  Yilctte  of  Lyons  constructed  several  Later  in  life  he  attempted  to  learn  Frei 

mirrors  of  polished  metal,  from  30  to  50  inches  Latin,  without  much  success;   but  wl 

in  diameter.    Tschirnhausen  made  one  of  cop-  "Spectator," Shakespeare,  Pope,  and  pari 

per  nearly  5  feet  in  diameter.    Buffbn  (who  the  poems  of  Allan  Ramsay,  were  put 

was  the  first  to  suggest  a  lens  n[iado  of  several  hands,  he  devoured  them  with  avidit 

pieces,   afterward  brought   to'  perfection    by  first  attempt  in  verse,  after  the  family 

Fresnel,  and  of  great  use  in  lighthouses)  made  moved  to  Lochlea,  was  made  toward  I 

a  large  reflector  of  several  hundred  smaller  ^ear.    *^  A  bonnie,  sweet,  sonsie  lass,**  as 

ones,  each  6  inches  by  8.    With  this  he  set  fire  m  a  letter  to  Moore.  ^'  who  was  coupled  -^ 

to  wood  at  the  distance  of  210  feet,  proving  the  in  the  labors  of  the  hay-harvest,**  aw 

possibility,  though  not  the  probability,  of  Ar-  early  inspiration;  and  thus  he  began,  as 

chimedes  having  thus  burned  the  Roman  fleet,  tinued,  his  literary  career  in  poetry  and 

Within  a  few  years,  it  having  been  shown  that  Robert  and  his  brother  Gilbert  were 

the  sun*s  rays  have  a  heating  power  partly  pro-  by  their  father,  as  regular  day-laburen 

portioned  to  the  heat  of  the  place  mto  which  annum,  until  Robertas  19th  year,  wl 

they  shine,  the  galvanic  flame  of  a  larse  battery  to  the  school  of  Kirkoswald,  to        u 

has  been  made  to  play  through  the  focus  of  a  ration  and  surveying.    As  it  w 

large  burning  glass,  and  thus  the  most  intense  smuggling  coast,  he  fell  in  tl     e  wl 

heat  ever  witnessea  has  been  produced,  beyond  characters  of  the  contrabancii  v 

all  reasonable  comparison  with  tliose  tempera-  lorged  his  knowledge  of  bun 
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e  his  manners.  Daring  this  time  he  new  edition.  Burns  went  to  the  metropolis, 
had  printed  the  **  Dirge  of  Winter,^'  and  for  more  than  a  year  was  admired,  caressed, 
I  of  Poor  Maillie,^*  "  Maillie's  Elegy,**  fitted,  and  flattered,  by  persons  of  all  ranks,  and 
Barleycorn,**  in  which  he  discovered  particularly  by  those  of  eminence  and  influence, 
onntain  of  pathos  and  humor  which  as  few  men  before  him  ever  had  been.  He  re- 
rendered  him  famous.  In  1781-2  he  tired  to  his  home  with  the  sum  of  £500  in  his 
i  Irvine  to  learn  the  trade  of  flax-  pocket,  the  result  of  the  new  publication.  Nearly 
which,  however,  he  did  not  make  the  half  of  this  he  gave  to  his  brother,  for  the 
ress,  while  he  fell  in  with  a  kind  of  farm  at  Mossgiel,  and  the  residue  he  applied  to 

at  all  advantageous  to  his  morals,  stocking  a  new  farm  for  himself,  at  Ellisland 

rays  been  an  admirer  of  women,  and  in  Dumfriesshire.    There,  in  1788,  he  married 

irse  with  them  was  of  the  most  irre-  Jane  Armour,  with  whom  he  had  previously 

kind,  until  at  Irvine  he  was  fur-  formed  a  union.    At  the  same  time  he  became 

i  the  subject  of  the  ^^  Epistle  to  John  an  officer  of  excise  in  the  district  in  which  he 

>r  which  offence,  according  to  the  lived,  and  between  his  farm,  his  office,  and  an 

Scotland,  he  was  compelled  to  do  occasional  poem,  he  managed  to  eke  out  a 

church,  before  the  congregation.   It  poverty-stricken  and  miserable  existence.    His 

ar  from  the  two  poems  written  on  the  salary  was  £50  a  year,  afterward  increased  to 

on,  **  The  Poet's  Welcome,'*  &c.,  and  £70 ;  but  the  duties  of  the  place,  together  with 

ing  dog,  the  daddy  o*t,**  that  the  his  convivial  habits,  interfered  so  much  with 

gloried  in  his  shame  than  repented  the  labors  of  the  farm,  that  the  latter  yielded 

ihort  time  before  the  death  of  his  him  little  or  nothing,  and  he  was  compelled 

I,  whose  thickening  misfortunes  cast  to  surrender  it  to  the  landlord.     A  hand-to- 

rer  the  whole  family,  he  and  his  hand  grapple  with  poverty  and  care  was  thence- 

a  farm  at  Mossgiel,  with  a  view  of  forth  his  ^oomy  fate.    Toward  the  close  of  the 

liter  for  theu- parents ;  but  a  life  of  year  1791,  he  retired  to  a  small  house  in  the 
9b  labor  and  severest  economy  was  town  of  Dumfries,  where  he  supported  himself 
le  to  keep  their  heads  above  water,  and  his  family  on  his  official  stipend,  and  by 
(t  of  his  distresses,  he  did  not  neglect  random  contributions  to  Johnson's  '^Museum,*' 
ind  several  satirical  pieces,  such  as  and  Thomson's  ^^  Collection  of  Original  Scottish 
Tailzie,"  not  contained  in  the  com-  Airs.*'  But  his  habits  of  intoxication,  ill  health, 
1  of  his  works,  *^  Holy  Willie's  Pray-  and  disappointment  as  to  his  prospects  of  promo- 
Ordination,"  the  "Holy  Fair,"  and  tion,  soon  undermined  his  constitution,  and 
tfly  levelled  at  the  churchmen,  wen  in  his  87th  year  he  died.  During  his  illness, 
)  local  reputation.  But  he  showed  in  which  he  comported  himself  with  a  manly 
>able  of  better  things  than  these,  and  and  noble  resignation,  his  good  humor  never 
ience  at  Mossgiel  are  to  be  referred  deserting  him  in  the  darkest  hours,  it  is  said 

0  a ''Mouse,"  to  a  "Mountain  Daisy,"  that  his  humble  home  was  like  a  place  be- 
made  to  mourn,"  and  tliat  sweetest  sieged.  The  anxiety  in  regard  to  him,  not  of 
s,  the  "  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  ;'*  the  mechanics  and  peasants  only,  but  of  the 
imerable  love  songs,  some  of  them  rich  and  learned,  exceeds  all  belief.    When- 

he  language,  none  of  which,  he  says,  ever  two  or  three  persons  met  in  tlie  streets, 

uiaginary  heroines.   His  want  of  sue-  their  talk  was  of  Bums,  and  of  him  alone. 

Q  put  him  upon  the  project  of  going  They  spoke  of  his  history,  of  his  works,  of  his 

m  the  West  Indies,  and  in  order  to  person,  of  his  poems,  and  of  his  untimely  and 

to  a  part  of  the  expenses,  he  pro-  approaching  fate ;  but  all  this  was  a  sympathy 

uolish  a  collection  of  his  writings,  which  came  too  late.    His  funeral  was  a  public 

ir  love-connection,  which  he  desired  one,  attended  by  vast  multitudes,  from  all  parts 

mate  by  marriage,  contributed,  no  of  the  country.    During  the  excitement,  there 

le  formation  of  this  resolve.   Accord-  was  some  talk  of  raising  a  monument  to  his 

9  autumn  of  1786,  he  issued  600  copies  memory,  but  the  purpose  was  not  fulfilled  till 

ms  at  Kilmarnock,  from  which  he  the  year  1&18.    He  left  4  sons,  2  of  whom  en- 

istance  enough  (£20)  to  enable  him  tered  the  East  India  company's  service ;  and  2 

a  passage  in  a  ship  about  to  sail  from  of  them  are  now  dead. — ^The  poetry  of  Bums 

He  was  then  ^^  skulking  from  covert  will  live  forever,  because  it  sprung  directly  ont 

as  he  says,  ^^  to  hide  from  the  mer-  of  the  human  heart,  to  the  deepest  and  noblest 

of  the  law,"  which  the  relatives  of  emotions  of  which  it  appeals.   Without  evidenoes 

r  of  his  children  set  upon  his  heels,  of  culture,  without  Uiat  grand  or  powerfid 

ras  on  the  road  to  Greenock,  and  he  imagination  which  makes  a  Shakespeare  or  a 

"  The  gloomy  night  is  gathering  Milton,  aspiring  only  to  the  humblest  flights  of 

B.iiid  of  farewell  to  Scotlan(],  when  a  poetic  art,  it  is  yet  so  profoundly  fraught  with 

1  Dr.  Blacklock  to  a  friend  of  his  passion,  so  instinct  with  melody,  so  trae  to 
le  execution  of  his  purpose.     This  nature,  so  artless  in  its  grace,  that  every  boaom 

nended  a  visit  to  Edinburgh,  with  a  capable  of  feeling  must  be  touched  either  bj 

uoive  the  applause  which  his  poems  its  pathos,  its  beauty,  or  its  mirth.    He  had  ^  an 

d,  and  to  arrange  for  the  issue  of  a  inspiration  for  eveiy  fancy,  a  mnno  iot  ererj 
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mood.'*    In  the  simple^  the  naive,  the  tweet,  ho  sensibility  of  the  parti  0 

is  scarcely  more  distincaished  than  he  is  in  the  weighed  in  estimati       um  wmr     ^t 

grotesque,  the  wild,  and  even  the  terrible.    liis  danger  of  an  accident  in  any  givtu  • 

'*  Tarn  O'Shanter"  displays  a  narrative  ability  of  or  scald.     In  ordinary  bams  and  ■ 

the  first  order,  while  his  '*  Jolly  Beggars"  is  immediate  seat  of  injury  is  the  skin  oriu 

filled  with  dramatic  power.    But  his  peculiar  nal  snr&ce,  one  of  the  most  vital 

strength  was  the  lyrical,  and  hb  songs,  infinite  frame.    The  skin  is  a  highly  or] 

in  number  as  they  are  matchless  in  emotional  brane,  endowed  with  the  most  acbie  m 

gash  and  tenderness,  will  be  the  delight  of  the  Bums  and  scalds,  therefore,  are  more  (u 

uman  heart  so  long  ss  the  warm  blood  rushes  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  surface : 

throuQ^  it^  or  the  tongue  is  able  to  articulate,  than  in  proportion  to  the  depths  att 

The  American  poet  Ualleck  has  done  the  am-  a  limited  extent,  for  the  outer  laven 

Elest  justice  to  the  genius  of  Bums  of  any  of  most  highly  organized  and  sensitive  pai 

is  kindrtMl,  and  but  reechoes  the  universal  cutaneous  system.    The  ontermost  of  i 

Judgment  of  critidsm,  when  he  says :  ever,  being  a  mere  coat  of  homy  vami 

>m.      V      V      t  *.    «v        .V    vi  least  sensitive :  and  where  the  injnrv 

There  hare  been  loftier  thcmea  than  hii,  ^^  ,  .u..^.™.*!*^,  -„.v*-fl^-l  «V>n«<.Y.  JL* 

And  lonser  •ert>iit,  an<i  loader  1  jret.  «nd  altogether  supernciai,  tnoagti  ert 

And  Ujra  lit  op  with  poetj'ft  mischief  is  but  trifling  at  first,  anu 

yftriuii'S!!;- St=kn«w  ..n«th.  •«ay  «»"«li«^.  •Ithough  nDpIe«.pt  c 

Few  nobler  one*  than  Bunu  are  there,  tlOUS    may   enSUe    if    the   superficial 

'^I'uSt'whkSbKShutS?*  neglected,  and  the  pwto  be»»th  are 

posed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  whic 

Ab  a  man.  Boms  was  generous  to  a  fault ;  inde-  irritation,  pain,  and  inflammation.    Tl 

pendent  and  scorning  meanness ;  exquisitely  en-  ological  obstraction  long  continued, 

tertaining  in  conversation;  and,  though  at  times  shock  to  the  whole  nervous  svstem,  be 

wild  and  reckless,  with  a  deep  and  mighty  under-  than   the  vital   forces  of  the   org 

cnrrentof  religious  feeling  in  his  soul. — Rorzbt,  withstand,  no  treatment  can  prev 

son  of  the  foregoing,  bom  at  Maucbline,  county  termination  to  the  sufferings  of  the  p 

of  Ayr,    Scotland,    in   Sept.    1786,  died   in  cases  of  excessively  severe  bums  an< 

Dumfries,  May  14^  1857.    Uo  was  an  accom-  but  the  worst  cases  might  often  be  a^ 

plished  scholar,  an  enthusiastic  student  of  the  a  little  knowledge  and  self-posMssioi 

Gaelic  language,  a  proficient  in  music^  and  of  part  of  the  suflcrcr  at  the  time  of  the 

some  poetical  ability.  and  a  fatal  contingency  be  transform 

BURNS    AND   SCALDS.     Bums  are  pro-  temporary  injury.     Everybodv  shou] 

duoed  by  heated  solids,  or  by  the  flames  of  fore,  have  some  knowledge  of  the  be 

some  combustible  substance,  solid,  liquid,  or  to  pursue  in  case  of  such  an  accident  b 

gaseous ;  scalds  are  produced  by  heated  steam  either  to  themselves  or  to  others  near 

or  liquid.    The  worst  bums  which  occur  com-  the  time. — Where  tlie  body  is  enve 

monly  arise  from  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  or  flames,  from  the  dothea  being  on  fire, 

infiammable  gases,  or  from  tlie  dresses  of  children  thing  to  be  done  is  to  lie  down  on  the 

or  of  females  catching  fire ;  the  worst  scalds,  roll  the  carpet  or  a  rug,  or  any  cloth  or 

from  accidents  in  breweries,  manufactories,  lab-  closely  round  the  body,  so  as  to  exclw 

oratories,  and  steamboats.    The  severity  of  the  from  the  burning  dress,  and  thus  put 

accident  depends  mainly  on  the  intensity  of  the  flame.    Or,  lie  down  at  once  and  roll 

heat  of  the  burning  body,  together  with  the  ex-  over  the  burning  clothes,  colling  to  i 

tent  of  surface  and  the  vitality  of  the  parts  in-  near  to  throw  a  blanket  or  a  cloth  of 

volved  in  the  injury.    The  immediate  effect  of  wet  or  dry,   or   water,  over  you 

scalds  is  generally  less  violent  than  that  of  on  the  floor,  stifling  the  burning  u* 

bums.    Fluids,  not  being  capable  of  acquiring  tween  your  body  and  the  ground. 

so  high  a  degree  of  temi)erature  as  some  solids,  the  clothes  of  a  child  or  a  grown  pei 

cannot  act  with  the  same  violence  on  a  given  you  should  take  fire,  pursue  the  sami 

point;  but,  flowing  about  with  great  facility,  The  upright  position  is  the  worst,  bd 

their  effects  often   become  more  serious  by  able  to  the  spread  of  the  flames,  and 

extending    to   a   very  large   surface  of  the  them  to  reach  the  upper  and  most  vits 

body.     A  bum   which  utterly  and   instan-  of  the  bo<ly,  tmnk,  head,  free,  and  nee 

taneously  destroys  the  part  it  touches  may  causes  children  to  mn  screaming  to  a 

be  free  from  dangerous  complications  if  tho  help,   and  this  increases  the  curr 

injured  part  be  circumscribed  within  a  small  rounding  air,  and  helps  the  i 

compass ;  while  a  scald  apparently  much  less  more  rapidly.    The  boay  shouiu  uo  q' 

severe  in  its  immediate  effects,  being  more  or  veloped  closely,  in  a  wet  or  a  dry  gi 

less  diffhsed,  is  always  attended  with  different  a  blanket,  a  curtain,  or  table  cloUi 

degrees  of  injury  in  different  parts  of  its  course,  thing  which  may  be  at  hand;  the 

and  may  be  very  serious  in  its  results,  although  being  to  extinguish  the   flames  bj 

apparently  less  violent  in  its  flret  effects  on  anv  out  the  air,  which  gives  them  life,  an 

given  part.    The  extent  of  the  surface  involved,  which  they  cannot  be.    There  b  no 

the  depth  of  the  iitfnry,  the  vitality  and  tho  the  operation,  because  the 
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and  the  $lr  is  shot  oat,  the  fire  is  July  11,  1690.    He  travelled  in  England  and 
theboldestandmost  rapid  action  Ireland,  and  in  1672  he  came  with  Greorge 
16  best,  the  most  pradent,  and  Fox  to  America.    In  his  ** Memorials"  much 
to  all  the  parties  concerned,  may  be  gathered  of  the  actual  condition  of 
the  child  rapidly  and  closely  Maryland  and  other  colonies,  through  which  he 
and  rolling  slowly  on  the  floor  passed  from  New  England  to  North  Carolinxu 
>ping  the  flaming  part  with  any  He  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  creed  of  the 
r  own  dress,  will  stifle  out  the  society  of  Friends,  and  bravely  bore  the  many 
ogether.  Presence  of  mind  alone  persecutions  to  which  he  was  subjected, 
rery  case,  and  under  all  condi-        BURR,  Aabon,  an  American  politician,  and 
.  thing  to  be  done  at  first  is  to  dd  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  bom  at 
3  by  shutting  out  the  air.    Wrap-  Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb.  6,  1756,  died  on  Staten  Isl- 
dy  in  any  thing,  and  lying  on  the  and,  Sept  14,  1836.     He  was  of  Grerman  ex- 
wo  things  to  be  first  thought  of.  traction,  and  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr; 
!cident  has  happened,  the  burned  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
s  should  be  immersed  at  once  in  the  eminent  theologian.    Before  he  was  8  years 
enveloped  in  wet  cloths,  or  in  old  his  parents  died,  leaving  him  a  considerable 
in  flour,  bran,  or  oiled  calico,  or  estate.  Heentered  the  sophomore  class  of  Princ^- 
;h  is  convenient  to  keep  out  the  ton  college  in  1769,  and  graduated  in  1772.   At 
ujured  surface  of  the  skin.    Im-  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution.  Burr  enlisted  as 
d  water  is  the  best,  where  it  is  a  private,  and  joined  the  force  before  Boston. 
»caiise  it  not  only  shuts  off  the  He  volunteered  for  the  expedition  against  Gan- 
i  rapid  rush  of  temperature  from  ada,   and  accompanied  Arnold  upon  his  toil- 
ues  to  the  cold  water,  analogous  some  march  through  Maine.    He  took  part  in 
rush  of  heat  from  the  burning  or  the  attack  upon  Quebec,  and  is  said  to  have 
in  to  the  skin  in  the  first  instance,  stood  beside  Gen.  Montgomery  when  he  was 
>pposite  direction ;  and  this  in-  killed.    For  his  conduct  in  the  Canadian  cam- 
soothes  the  nerves  of  sense,  and  paign,  Burr  was  r^sed  to  the  rank  of  m£gor, 
le  first  requirement  by  diminish-  and  invited  to  join  the  family  of  Gen.  Wash- 
to  the  whole  system  from  in-  ington.    Some  event  soon  occurred,  the  pre- 
in. — Some    persons   recommend  cise  character  of  which  is  not  known,  wnich 
ons  of  brandy  or  spirits  of  wine,  compelled  Burr  to  leave  head-quarters,  and  pro- 
le,  or  vinegar,  kept  on  the  in-  duced  in  the  mind  of  Washington  an  impression 
means  of  lint,  cotton,  or  old  against  him  which  was  never  removed.    As 
I  the  liquid ;  others  prefer  soap  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Putnam,  Burr  was  en- 
1  or  without  creosote ;  and  much  gaged  in  the  defence  of  New  York,  and  shortly 
)inion  exists  with  regard  to  the  after  (1777)  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenant-colo- 
Vn  oil-skin,  a  soapy  iilm,  a  coat  nelcy,  with  the  command  of  his  regiment,  the 
tent,  or  of  cotton- wool,  or  flour,  colonel  being  a  civilian.    He  was  in  the  camp  at 
bich  will  exclude  the  air  and  not  Volley  Forge,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
:red  parts,  will  serve  the  purpose  battle  of  Monmouth,  where  he  commanded  a  bri- 
.  all  the  theories  about  peculiar  gode  in  Lord  Stirling's  division.  During  the  win- 
1  in  the  various  stimulating  sub-  ter  of  1778  and  1779  he  was  stationed  upon  the 
re  or  less,  it  would  appear,  ima-  lines  in  Westchester  county,  N.  Y. ;  early  in  the 
I  to  the  simple  fact  of  keeping  out  following  spring  he  resigned  his  commission. 
1  the  pain  has  been  arrested  by  He  was  led  to  iSlq  this  step  partly  by  ill  health, 
cold  water,  a  delicate  soap-and-  but  still  more,  it  Js  supposed,  by  disappointment 
a  the  injured  parts,  surrounded  at  not  being  more  rapidly  promoted.    Burr  be- 
or  a  layer  of  cotton-wool,  and  longed  to  the  Lee  and  Gates  faction ;  he  always 
fully,  to  keep  the  application  in  aflected  to  despise  the  military  talents  of  Gen. 
iill  tliat  is  required  in  ordinary  Washington;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  these 
and  scalds,  until  medical  assist-  circumstances  interfered  with  his  professional 
k1  to  treat  the  constitutional  dis-  career.    In  1782  Burr  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
ike  charge  of  the  patient.  at  Albany,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  he 
LAND,   commonly  pronounced  married  Mrs.  Provost,  the  widow  of  a  British 
.  parliamentary  borough,  seaport  officer  who  had  died  in  the  West  Indies.    In 
sh  of  Scotland,  on  the  frith  of  1788  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
wn  is  clean,  well  built,  and  has  fession  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  soon  ob- 
r  on  the  frith,  a  lighthouse,  and  tained  a  lucrative  business. — In  jpolitics,  Bnrr** 
i  is  the  steamboat  ferry  station  success  was  rapid  and  brilliant.  In  1784  he  was 
of  the  Edinburgh  and  northern  elected  to  the  state  legislature ;  he  was  appoint- 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  ed  attorney-general  of  New  York  in  1789,  and 
d  in  the  fisheries.  United  States  senator  in  1791.    While  in  the 
r,    John,    one    of   the   earliest  senate,  several  infiuential  members  of  congroH 
)  society  of  Friends,  born  at  Crab-  recommended  him  for  the  mission  toIVanocu 
aerland,  in  1631,  died  in  Dublin,  but  Washington,  with  marked  emphaan^  reftued 
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to  appoint  a  man  of  Barr*s  character  to  so  im-  contact    To  this  he  midiily  owed  I 

portant  a  post.    lie  left  the  senate  in  1797,  and  influence.  He  was  alwajs  sarrouiMleti  & 

the  following  year  was  returned  to  the  state  circle  of  attached  and  obedient  frieodi. 

legislature.    Some  asi)ersions  upon  his  conduct  notorions  for  his  gallantriea,  aad  pres 

while  in  tiiat  body,  which  were  thrown  out  by  the  letters  which  were  written  in  the « 

John  B.  Church,  led  to  a  duel  between  Burr  his  numeroos  amours.  It  is  a  strange  « 

and  that  gentleman,  in  which,  however,  neither  of  character,  that  in  extreme  old  itge  it 

party  was  injured.    Mr.  Burr  was   very  effi-  greatest  pleasure  to  read  these  reconls  < 

cient  in  the  presidential  canvass  of  1800.    To  i'ul  intrigue  and  passion,    lie  was  ten 

his  eflforts  may  bo  attributed  the  success  of  the  his  reputation  as  a  soldier.     It  is  not 

republicans  in  New  York,  upon  the  action  of  that  he  was  correct  in  the  opinion  i 

wnich  state  the  result  in  the  Union  depended,  was  accustomed  to   express,  tliat  hi 

On  account  of  tlie  prominence  he  Uius  obtained,  were  best  adapted  to  a  military  career. 

the  friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson  brought  him  for-  an  adroit,  persevering,  but  not  a  greai 

ward  for  the  vice-presidency.  An  equal  number  He  cannot,  in  any  sense,  be  said  to  h 

of  votes  having  been,  by  a  sort  of  mischance,  an  orator;  yet  he  was  an  effective  ai 

thrown  for  Jencrson  and  Burr  in  the  electoral  speaker.     It  has  been  usual  to  regard 

college,  the  election  of  a  president  devolved  upon  brilliant,  and  even  a  great  man,  who 

the  house  of  representatives.   Most  of  the  federal  astray  by  moral  obliquity.     In  regar 

members,  taking  advantage  of  the  singular  turn  looseness  of  his  principles,  there  eai 

in  affairs,  supported  Burr.     The  contest  lasted  doubt;  but  there  is  as  little  reason  to  d< 

several  days.    Upon  the  d6th  ballot  Jefferson  his  talents  have  been  greatly  exagger 

was  chosen  president,  and,  in  accordance  with  memoir  of  the  life  and  times  of  Burr,  I 

the  provisions  of  the  constitution  at  that  time,  Parton,  was  published  in  New  York  in 
Burr  became  vice-president.    His  conduct  in        BURRAMPOOR,  a  town  of  Britii 

permitting  himself  to  be  used  by  his  political  presidency  of  Madras,  province  of  the  ] 

opponents,  in  order  to  defeat  the  candidate  of  Circars,  and  20  miles  8.  W.  of  Ganj; 

his  party,  and  whom  ho  himself  had  support-  estimated  at  20,000.    It  is  sometimes  c 

ed,  dissolved  his  connection  with  the  republi-  ed  with  the  town  of  Berhampoor  in 

cans,  and  destroyed  his  political  influence.  The  Situated  a  few  miles  from  the  weste 

federalists  nominated  him  for  governor  of  New  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  in  a  cultivated  p 

York  in  1804.     Some  of  tho  leading  men  of  in  by  lofty  hills,  and  atK>unding  in  ] 

that  party  refused  to  support  him,  and  he  was  springs,  it  is  a  favorite  resort  for  the 

defeated.    The  contest  was  bitter,  and  led  to  a  ment  officials  of  Gai^jam  during  the  n 

duel  between  Burr  and  Col.  Hamilton,  in  which  months  of  the  wet  season.    The  weatl 

the  latter  was  killed.    This  unfortunate  event  October  to  February  is  clear,  cool,  and 

occurred  July  11,  1804.     Burr  was  compelled  tho  thermometer  ranging  from  60°  to 

to  give  up  his  residence  in  New  York.    After  April  and  May,  fevers  and  rheumatism 

his   retirement    from  the  vice-presidency,   in  in  June  the  S.  W.  monsoon  commenc 

April,  1805,  ho  made  a  journey  to  the  south-  succeeded  by  the  N.  £.  in  September.  T 

west    His  conduct  gave  rise  to  tho  suspicion  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  dry  and 

that  he  was  organizing  an  expedition  to  invade  streets  resemble  those  of  most  Inuia 

Mexico,  with  tho  purpose  of  establishing  an  being  narrow,  dirty,  and  lined  with  hi 

empiro  there  which  should  embrace  some  of  the  mud  houses.    There  are  a  few  brick  1 

south-western  states  of  this  confederacy.     Ho  however,  a  multitude  of  Hindoo  te 

was  arrested  in  Mississippi,  and  taken  to  Rich-  numerous  well-stocked  bazaars.  8i 

mond,    Ya.,    for    trial,    upon    an    indictment  candy  are  manufactured  in  large  quoud 

for  treason.     After  a  protracted  investigation  silk  and  cotton  are  produced  to  som< 

before  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  under  a  ruling  of  Near  the  town  is  a  military  canton 

the  court  U|)on  a  point  of  law,  which  did  not  was  occupied  at  the  period  of  the  f 

touch  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  prosecution  was  1857  bv  a  regiment  of  native  riflemeu. 

abandoned,  and  Burr  was  acquitted,  Sept.  1807.  mainod  true  to  their  allegiance. 
In  1808  ho  went  to  Euroi)e,  expecUng  to  get        BURRAMPOOTER.    SeoBKJLHJiAF 
means  to  carry  out  his  Mexican  design.  Ho  was        BURRILL,  James,  an  American  senj 

disappointed;  and  after  living  obroad  4  years,  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  April  25, 1772,  diet 

part  of  the  time  in  extreme  poverty,  ho  returned  1820.     Ho  graduated  at  Rhode  l8lan« 

to  America  in  1812.  Ho  resumed  his  profession  now  Brown  university,  in  1788,  and  sti 

in  New  York,  but  never  regained  his  former  with  Theodore  Foster  and  David  Hoi 
position  at  the  bar,  and  died  in  the  81st  year  of    afterword  senators  in  congress.  In  1791 

his  age.    Mr.  Burr  had  but  one  child,  tho  ac-  tho  practice  of  tho  law.    In  1707  he  i 

complished  Thoodosia  aVllston,  who  was  lost  at  attorney-general,  and  held  the  ofl3ce  j 

sea,  Jan.  1818.   In  person  he  wos  below  the  me-  years,  until  1813,  when  the  state  of  I 
dium  height,   but  nis  manners  and  presence  '  compelled  him  to  resign  tlie  office  and 

were  very  attractive.    His  chief  power  con-  fession  together.  In  1814  he  was  cho 

sisted  in  his  skill  in  enlisting  the  good  will  and  of  tho  Rhode  Island  house  of  repnow 

qrmpathy  of  tliose  with  whom  he  came  into  and  in  1816  chief  justice  of  the 


n  univecsaiurotnernood/'  wnoso  enterea  into  relations  witn  a  gang  or  counter- 

o  employ  all  legitimate  means  for  feiters,  and  while  still  occasionaUy  preaching 

of  war  throughout  the  world."  was  arrested  in  Springfield  for  passing  connter- 

mtly  engaged  in  writing  and  lee-  feit  money.    Being  convicted,  he  was  removed 

>ok  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  to  Northampton  for  imprisonment,  where  he 

ce  congresses.     Ho  returned  to  suffered  almost  constantly  the  pains  of  hanger, 

$53.    The  promotion  of  temper-  and  for  his  numerous  attempts  to  escape  was 

ocean  postage,  and  the  abolition  loaded  with  chains.    In  extreme  impatjpnco  of 

slavery,  have  been  objects  of  his  confinement,  he  sought  to  end  his  sufferings  br 

rtions.    Among  his  recent  public  firing  the  gaol,  and  lie  speaks  of  the  tnmquu 

3  one  that  the  national  govern-  horror  with  which  he  saw  the  flames  bursting 

sh  slavery  in  the  southern  states  forth  about  him.    lie  was  afterward  removed 

and  freeing  the  slaves.    His  prin-  for  imprisonment  to  Castle  island  in  Boston 

ons  have  been  "  Sparks  from  the  harbor,  whence  he  effected  his  escape  with  7 

jland,  in  1848,  and  "  Thoughts  and  other  prisoners,  but  was  retaken  through  the  stu- 

no  and  Abroad,"  Boston,  1854.  pidity  of  his  associates.    Released  at  length  from 

HS,  George,  a  minister  of  New  prison  life,  he  repaired  to  Canada,  where  for 

Duted    for  witchcraft  at  Salem,  many  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  association 

19,  1692.    He  was  graduated  at  of  counterfeiters,  and  kept  the  deposit  of  the 

?ge,  in  1670,  was  a  preacher  at  bills.    In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  thoroughly 

w  Portland,  Me.,  in  1676,  and  changed  his  conduct,  entered  the  communion  of 

)80.    In  consequence  of  some  dis-  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  passed  his  last 

people,  he  returned  to  Portland  vears  in  receivi:      and  educating  at  his  r 
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ceUor,  as  second  in  command,  in  his  voyage  to  and  on  Sept  20,  ISIO,  &  oonfoeoee  i 

discover  a  nortli-cost  passage  in  1553.    Three  at  Carlsbad,  which  decreed  the  aoppic 

years  later  he  had  chief  command  of  another  the  associations.    The  stodentt,  bowe? 

expedition,  equipped  with  the  same  object.    lie  fled  the   designs  of  the   govenu 

doubled  Cape  North,  touched  at  Nova  2^mbla,  only  change  which  the  interdictiuu  i 

discovered  the  island  Waigatz,  and  reached  lat.  was  to  moke  the  Burschenschaften  i 

70^  80'  N.,  a  higher  point  than  had  before  been  secret  instead  of  in  public  as  before,  ; 

reached  by  any  navigator.    He  then  turned  to  secrecy,  far  from  hindering  their  obje 

the  east,  designing  to  explore  the  river  Obi ;  but  tended  to  forward  it.    In  1827  tlie 

the  ice,  the  length  of  the  nights,  and  the  severe  project  of  a  German  national  Bursdu 

cold,  obliged  him  to  give  up  his  purpose.    lie  was  token  up  again,  but  internal  dia 

returned  to  England,  and  published  an  account  defeated  the  success  of  the  plan.    Two 

of  his  observations.    lie  was  the  first  who  ob-  formed  tliemselvcs,  the    Germanen^  wl 

served  the  gradual  declination  of  the  magnetic  practical  politicians  and  determined  ref 

needle.  and  the  Arminen^  composed  of  more  k 

BUEROWS,  WiLLiA^c,  a  lieutenant  in  the  triots,  who  saw  not  so  much  good  in 

U.  S.  navy,  entered  the  service  in  Jan.  1800,  political  clianges,  as  in  the  genenJ  devel 

and  though  a  man  of  great  eccentricity  of  char-  of  national  power  by  perfecting  their  oi 

acter,  was  always  distinguished  for  his  gallantry  vidual  moral  and  mental  nature.    In  ! 

and  high  bearing  as  an  officer.    On  Sept.  14,  Bamberg,  and  in  Sept.  1831,  at  Frankf 

1813,  while  in  command  of  the  Enterprise  brig  2  conflicting  parties  came  together,  i 

of  14  18-pound  carronades,  he  fell  in  with,  and  Arminen^  sithough  in  a  numerical 

cnptnred,offPortland,  Me.,  II.  B.M.  brig  Boxer,  succumbed  to  tlie  more  energetic   (/ci 

of  12  guns,  after  a  most  gallant  action.    An  At  a  general  meeting  which  took  place 

awkward  circumstance  occurred  to  the  enemy  bingcn,  Dec.  25, 1832,  a  revolution  wu 

on  this  occasion.    After  he  liad  hailed  to  say  resolved  upon,  and  the  students  were  all 

that  he  had  surrendered,  he  added  that  his  to  stand  by  the  national  German  Burscl 

colors  could  not  bo  struck  until  the  Enterprise  which  had  taken  up  its  head-quarters  m 

ceased  her  fire,  as  they  were  "  nailed  aloft.^'  fort-on-the-Main.  This  declaration  was  f 

Both  commanders  were  killed  in  this  action,  by  the  revolutionary  attempt  at  Fran! 

The  Enterprise  took  her  prize  into  Portland,  June.  1833,  in  which  1,867  students  wer 

where  these  2  gallant  officers  were  buried  side  cated,  and  which  led  to  the  arrest  of  stuc 

by  side  with  the  honors  of  war.    Lieut.  Bur-  over  Germany.    Although  the  police  n 

rows  fell  at  the  ago  of  80.  for  the  suppression  of  the  secret  politico 

BURSCIIENSCILVFTEN  (from  Bunche,  a  ties  have  since  been  stringent,  the 

youth,  a  student),  German  students^  secret  asso-  schol^en  exist  to  this  day,  though  under  i 

ciations,  founded  in  1815  by  that  portion  of  the  names.     During  the  revolution  of  16 

students  of  Jena  who  had  token  a  part  in  the  only  students  who  became  imnlicated,  lu 

Germaif  war  of  independence.    The  object  of  to  be  those  of  Vienna,  who  had  nevei 

the  association  was  to  regulate  the  social  habits  joined  tlie  Burschenschaften. 

of  the  students,  and  to  foster  a  spirit  of  nation-  BURSLEM,  a  parish  and  market  t 

olity.     Tabingen,  Heidelberg,  Ualle,  and  Gics-  Stoflbrdshire,   England.      It    is  the   p 

sen  followed  the  example  in  1816-^17.     The  town  in  the  important  district  called  "1 

German  war  of  indei)endence,  which  had  prin-  teries/^  on  the  Birmingliom  and  Liverp 

cipally  brought  about  this  fermentation  among  way,  and  contains  a  number  of  large  f 

the  students,  not  having  produced  those  i>oliti-  dwelling-houses,  villas,  churches,  and 

cal  reforms  wliich   they  had  anticipated,  the  public  buildings.     Even  in  the  17th  ce 

students  or  Burtchat  of  Jena  resolved  to  con-  was  the  chief  place  in  England  for  the 

voko  a  general    Bunelun$chaft^W\Q  object   of  tion  of  earthenwares,  at  first  of  a  rude  an 

which  should  be  to  connect  the  scattered  asso-  ly  kind,  but  afterward  brought  to  great 

ciations  into  one  national  bimd  of  brotherhood,  tion  by  Josiah  Wedgewood,  who  was 

by  the  annual  election  of  a  presiding  committee.  Burslem  in  1730.    Pop.  in  1851,  15,934 

On  Oct.   18,  1817,  representatives  of  almost  BUIiTON,  Asa,  an  American  divine, 

all    German    universities  met  accordingly  at  Preston,  now  Griswold,  Conn.,  in  1752, 

the  Wartburg  festival,  and  in  Oct.  1818,  the  Thetford,  Vt.,  April  23,  1836.     He  gi 

members  of  14  universities  again  assembled,  and  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1777.  and  was  < 

adopted  a  constitution,  to  which  all  the  univer-  at  Thetford  in  1779  over  a  church  of  ] 

sities  gave  their  assent  in  April,  1819,  with  the  hers,  to  which  during  tlie  more  than  1 

exception  of  Gottingen,  Landshut,  and  those  of  tury  of  his  pastorate  there  were  admit 

Austria.    Among  the  members  of  the  Jena  Bur-  members.    In  theology  he  maintained  ik 

schenschaft  was  the  student  Sand,  who  had  termed  tlie  taste  scheme,  in  opposition  ti 

taken  a  prominent  part  in  the    convocation  ercise   scheme  of  Emmons.      He  pal 

of  the  students  at  the  Wartburg.    When  the  volume  of  essays,  and  several   aemn 

dramatist  Kotzebuo  was  assassinated  by  Sand,  discourses. 

on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  Burschen-  BURTON,  John  ITiu^  a  Scottish  antl 

Bchaften.  the  German  princes  became  alarmed,  in  1807,  assisted  Dr.  (now  Sir  John)  J 
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ing  fhe  ooHectiye  edition  of  Jeremy  theatres  in  London  on  the  same  eyeninff.    Since 

iworkSyparticalarljsappljingthe^^In-  coming  to  America  he  has  been  the  lessee  of 

iV    He  snbseqnently  published  the  theatresin  the  chief  Atlantic  cities,  bnt  has  re- - 

I  Correspondence  of  David  Hume;"  sidedprincipallyin  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 

addressed  to  David  Hume  by  Emi-  In  Philadelphia  he  erected,  at  his  own  cost,  the 

ons ;"  "  Political  and  Social  Econo-  national  theatre,  arid  started  In  1837  the  "  Gen- 

Farratives    from   Criminal   Trials  in  tleman's  Magazine."    He  was  proprietor  of  the 

'    "  Hbtory  of  Scotland,  from  the  opera-house  in  New  York,  when  it  was  burned 

1  to  the  Extinction  of  the  Jacobite  in  1841.    In  1847  he  purchased  Palmo's  opera- 

xu"  (1688  to  1748),  &c.    In  1854  he  house  in  Chambers  street,  where  he  managed 

sd  secretary  to  the  prison  board  of  dramatic  performances  with  popular  favor  for 

nearly  10  years.    In  1856  he  purchased  the  Me- 

^N,  RoBEBT,  an  English  divine  and  tropolitan  theatre  on  Broadway,  to  which  his 

om    at    Lindley,   in  Leicestershire,  name  is  now  attached.    As  an  actor  he  excels 

i76,  died  in  Oxford,  Jan.  25,   1640,  in  a  wide  range  of  eccentric  and  comic  parts, 

time  which,  having  cast  his  own  na-  The  comedy  of  the  "  Serious  Family,"  in  which 

had  himself  predicted.    His  family  he  impersonates  the    character  of  Amiziadab 

ent  and  wealthy.     In  1593  he  went  Sleek,  after  having  been  played  nightly  for  one . 

iversity  of  Oxford,  and  was  elected  whole  season,  is  often  revived  by  him.    Of  many 

'   Christchurch  in  1696.     Anthony  of  the  humorous  characters  in  Shakespeare  he 

;ed  that  *^  for  formes  sake,  though  ho  has  made  felicitous  delineations,  and  he  pos- 
►t  a  tutor,"  he  was  put  under  the  tui-  .  sesses  a  very  full  Shakespearian  library.    He 

'.  Bancroft.    Having  taken  orders,  he  edited  for  several  years  the  "  Literary  Souvenir," 

.  college  living,  and  in  1628  was  pre-  and  compiled  in  1868  a  "Cyclopadia  of  Wit 

Lord  Berkeley  to  the  rectory  of  8e-  and  Humor,"  2  vols,  royal  8vo. 

Leicestershire:     He  composed  the  BITRTON-UPON-TRENT,  a  market  town  of 

r  of  Melancholy"  in  order,  it  is  said,  Stafifordshire,  Eng.,  22  miles  E.  of  Stafford,  in 

hb  own  mind  from  mournful  reflec-  a  parish  of  its  own  name,  which  lies  partly  in 

KX)k  went  through  6  editions  in  its  Staffordshire  and  partly  in  Derbyshire.    Pop. 

X         ,  and  has  repeatedly  been  re-  in  1851,  7,934.    It  is  situated  in  a  pleasant 

'A3,    Sterne  seems  to  have  used  it  vale  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Trent,  which  is 

a  commonplace  book.      Archbishop  navigable  to  this  point  by  barges,  and  is  here 

tscribes  it  as  '•''  the  pleasantest,  the  most  crossed  by  a  freestone  bridge  of  86  arches,  sup- 

nd  the  most  fall  of  sterling  sense"  posed  to  have  been  built  about  the  time  of  the 

>ks,  adding  that  the  wits  of  the  reigns  conquest,  and  remarkable  as  one  of  the  longest 

nd  the  first  George  were  deeply  in-  structures  of  the  kind  in  England,  being  1,545 

it.    Dr.  Johnson  said  it  was  the  only  feet  in  leneth.    The  streets  are  well  paved,  and 

ever  took  him  out  of  bed  two  hours  lighted  with  gas.    Gtx)d  water  is  abundant, 

n  he  wished  to  rise.    Warton,  Fer-  There  are  8  handsome  churches,  chapels  be- 

teevens  strongly  eulogized  it.    Byron  longing  to  various  dissenting  congregations,  a 

I  the  most  amusing  and  instructive  free  grammar  school  for  boys,  founded  by  the 

quotations  and  classical  anecdotes  I  abbot  of  Burton  in  1520,  and  ^ei^oying  from 

led.    If  the  reader  has  patience  to  go  endowment  an  income  of  about  £400  per  an- 

\s  volumes,  he  will  be  more  improved  num,  several  other  schools,  a  library  ana  news- 

r  conversation  tlian  by  the  perusal  of  room,  almshouses,  a  union  workhouse,  a  dia- 

y  other  works  with  which  1  am  ac-  pensary,  and  a  savings  bank.      Burton  was 

This  curious  and  recondite  book  lormerly  noted  for  alabaster  works,  but  its 

jdied  in  1621.    Mr.  Burton  left  his  chief  production  now  is  the  excellent  ale  to 

»e  divided  between  the  Bodleian  and  which  it  gives  its  name,  and  which  is  consumed 

i^nrch  library.    The  collection,  which  in  large  quantities  in  Europe,  in  America,  and 

is  said  to  have  comprised  every  book,  even  in  Asia.    The  other  branches  of  industry 

'  what  the  subject,  published  in  his  are  malting,  tanning,  rope  making;  iron  forg- 

I  also  left  £100  to  each  library  to  pur-  ing,  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  hats. 

.    He  was  addicted  to  astrology.  There  are  fairs  6  times  a  year,  and  a  weekly 

rxV,  William  Evans,  an  English  co-  market  on  Thursday.    The  Birmingham  and 

ad  author,  resident  in  America  since  Derby  junction  railway  has  a  station  half  a  mile 

I  in  London,  in  1804.    Intended  for  W.  of  the  town,  and  a  branch  of  the  Grand 

I,  he  received  a  classical  education,  but  Trunk  (or  Trent  and  Mersey)  canal  joins  the 

of  18  assumed  the  direction  of  his  Trent  about  1  mile  below. — ^The  abbey  of  Bur- 

rinting  oflBce,  and  edited  a  monthly  ton,  some  remains  of  which  are  yet  visible,  was 

His  success  as  an  amateur  performer  founded  about  1002  by  an  earl  of  Mercii^  and 
t  become  an  actor,  and  after  several  subsequentiy  received  charters  and  privileges 
xperience  in  the  Norwich  circuit,  he  from  the  crown.  Some  of  the  abbots  sat^  in 
with  success  at  the  Ilaymarket  in  parliament.  Henry  VIIL,  on  the  suppression 
»  wrote  several  dramatic  pieces,  one  of  of  the  monasteries,  granted  part  of  the  posses- 
Ellen  Wareham,^^  was  played  at  6  sions  of  this  abbey,  indnding  the  town  and 
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several  hamlets,  to  an  ancestor  of  the  marquis  also  contains  several  bleaching  and  dvt 

of  Anglesey,  tlie  present  lord  of  tlie  manor,  tablishmenU,  paper    milla,    hwwood 

who  thence  derives  the  right  of  appointing  a  mills,  and  iron  founderiea.    It  Is  guvc 

high  steward,  deputy  steward,  and  bailiff,  for  the  county  magistrates,  who  hold  ^u 

Uie  government  of  the  town.    The  bailiff  acts  sions  twice  a  week.    The  liverpooX  ] 

as  justice  of  the  peace,  head  of  police,  and  coro-  Wigan,  and  Bury,   and  the  Ea^t  La 

Dcr,  aud  has  the  general  regulation  of  the  town,  railways,  pass  through  it.    There  are  e 

except  as  to  paving  and  lighting,  which  are  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity, 
managed  by  a  hoard  of  commissioners.    During        BURY,  IIenki  Bla2B,  haron  de,  a  1 

the  contest  between  Edward  II.  and  liis  barons,  author  and  critic,  bom  at  Avignon,  M 

in  1322,  the  insurgents,  led  by  the  earl  of  Lan-  1818.    He  made  his  first  literary  vent 

caster,  took  possession  of  this  place,  and  for  3  a  poem  entitled  Le  9ouper  eha  le  eom»m 

days  defended  the  bridge  against  the  royalists,  published  in  1839  in  the  Betue  de»  dettxm 

The  latter  fintdly  crossed  by  a  ford,  and  Lan-  To  that  periodical  he  contributed  for 

caster,  having  set  fire  to  the  town  (March  10),  years  upon  political  and  social  qnestiou 

retreated  into  Yorkshire.  wrute  for  it  also  many  poems  and  critical 

BURTSCIIEID,  or    Bobcette,    a   town  of  ui)on  Germany  and  its  literature,  some  o 

Rhenish  Prussia,  b  almost  a  continuation  of  the  under  the  pseudonym  of  Hans  Werner, 

city  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.    It  has  6,050  inhabi-  published  a  complete  translation  of  Fi 

tants,  and  contains  several  manufactories,  be-  1844,   which  has    passed    throosh  noi 

side  some  celebrated  sulphur  springs  and  baths,  editions.    He  soon  after  pubrished  an  ess 

whose  temperature  is  from  106°  to  155°  F.  titled  Ecrivains  et  poites  d^AUemagni 

BURWHA,  a  negro  town  in  the  kingdom  of  resided  for  several  years  in  Germany,  ai 

Bomoo,  central  Africa.    It  b  situated  on  Lake  intimate  in   the    famous   literary  %oi 

Tchad,  and  covers  an  extent  equal  to  3  sq.  m.  Weimar.    He  afterward  travelled  in  It 

Being  defended  by  a  wall  13  or  14  feet  high,  in  1850  published  apolitical  essay,  Sur  i 

and  surrounded  by  a  dry  ditch,  it  may  be  con-  et  Vltalie  pendant  ie$  eampagne*  de  Bad 

sidered,  with  reference  to  the  military  practices  and  he  was  tlie  first  to  suggest  a  onion  o 

of  that  country,  a  place  of  some  strength.  Fop.  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. — Hi 

6,000  or  6,000.  Maris  Pauunb  Rosb  Sruurr,  of  an  i 

BURY,  a  parbh,  parliamentary  borough,  and  Scotch  family,  was  educated  in  France,  a 

manufacturing    town  of   England,   county  of  written  many  tales  and  critical  essays  I 

Lancaster,  between  the  Roclie  and  the  Irwell,  EngUsh  and  French.     Among  th 

198   miles  N.  W.  of  London,  by  the  north-  Etsai  sur  Lord  Byron^  and  the  noveas    a 

western  railway,  and  8  miles  N.  W.  of  Man-  Vernon,"  and  "  Falkenbei^." 
Chester,  with  which  city  it  communicates  by        BURY  ST.  EDMUND'S,  a  parliam 

raihray  and  canal.    Pop.  of  borough  in  1851,  municipal  borough  and  market  towu  ui 

81,262.    It  b  an  ancient  town,  but  its  impor-  land,  in  the  county  of  SufiTolk,  on  the  1 

tancc.  as  well  as  its  neat  appearance,  b  of  mod-  miles  N.  W.  of  Ipswich,  and  94  miles  ^i 

em  date.    Since  1846  the  streets  have  been  London  by  railway,  and  72  miles  by  road 

paved  and  widened,  gas  and  water  introduced,  in  1851,   13,900.      It  is  well  built, 

sewers  constructed,  and  many  handsome  build-  with  gas  and  water,  and  has  clean,  pav« 

ings  erected.    The  princip^  edifices  are  the  regular  streets.    It  comprises  8  warns,  i 

parish    church,   with  a  beautiful    tower  and  erned  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  18 

spire,  3    other    churches,  several    chapels,   3  cillors,  and  b  the  seat  of  the  county  i 

newsrooms,  a  mechanics'  institution,  3  libraries,  general,  quarter,  and  petty  seaaiona,  and 

a  model  barrack,  and  a  savings  bank.     There  courts.      Its  public  buildings  and  instil 

are  many  excellent  schools,  including  a  free  are   numerous    and    interesting.       It 

grammar-school,  founded    by  tlie  Rev.   Rog-  handsome  churches,  one  of  which,  built 

or  Kay  in  1776,  and  having  an  income  from  1430,  and  remarkable  for  its  bMiti 

endowment  of  £430  |>er  annum.     It  has  2  ed  roof^  contains  a  marble  slab  erecteu 

exhibitions  of  from  £30  to  £35  each,  to  the  memory  of  Mary,  queen  of  France,  and 

colleges  of  St  John's,  Cambridge,  and  Brazen-  ward  duchess  of  bunolk,  daughter  of  Hem 

nose,  Oxford.    The  manufacture  of  woollen  was  of  England.     Another  of  the  churchea 

a  prominent  branch  of  industry  here  in  the  belfry  80  feet  high,  which  was  originally  i 

reign  of  Edward  III.,  but  has  now  given  way  in  portal  to  the  diurchyard,  and  b  regarded 

great  degree  to  that  of  cotton,  which  b  exten-  of  the  finest  specimens  of  its  class  of  i 

aively  prosecuted  in  all  its  branches.    Several  Norman  architecture  in  exbtenoe.    The ! 

important  improvements  in  the  manufacture  Catholics,  and  various  dissenting  denomi 

originated  here,  and  among  others  that  of  em-  have  chapeb.    Schoob  are  numerous,  ao 

ploying  various  colors  in  weaving  one  piece  of  them  of  high  repute.    Amons  the  lat 

of  cloth.      The  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  estab-  a  free  grammar-school,  founded  by  Edwa 

lished  hb  extensive  print  works  on  the  Ir-  and  having  an  income  from  endowment  < 

well,  near  thb  town ;    and  at  hb  residence,  than  £600  a  year,  a  commercial  achoo) 

Cliamber  hall,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  his  boys,  national  schools,  dux    OfoMrlj] 

sou,  the  celebrated  statesman,  was  bom.   Bury  houses  and  similar  inatitntlooa  in 
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rated  is  GloptoQ^s  hospital  for  decayed  to  eat,  and  awar  or  oyar,  water,  are  leai,  Icom^ 

ers.    A  mechanics'  iostitation,  a  li-  and  toai  in  New  Zealand  and  the  Philippines; 

e-ball,  guild-hall,  theatre,  concert  and  and  more  than  a  hnndred  other  instances  could 

ooms,  the  county  gaol  built  on  the  be  adduced,  of  this  elision  of  the  first  syllable 

rinciple,  a  house  of  correction,  2  bos-  of  Malayan  words,  used  by  Pacific  and  rhilip- 

a  savings  bank,  are  the  other  build-  pine  islanders. 

St  note.  Several  fairs  are  held  here  BUSBEQUIUS,  AuaERius  Gislenius  (Au- 
)  year;  the  principal  one,  which  is  oieb  Ghislen  db  Busbecq),  a  Flemish  scholar 
)  most  important  in  England,  com-  and  statesman,  born  at  Gommines,  in  Flan- 
October  and  lasts  8  weeks--Bury  St.  ders,  in  .1522,  died  near  Bonen,  Oct  28, 1692. 

or  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  as  tlie  old  He  was  employed  on  several  important  dip- 
lit,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Boman  FiZ^  lomatio    missions,  and    officiated    for   many 

Its  name  comes  from  St.  Edmund,  years  as  ambassador  at  Gonstantinople,  untU 
oartyr,  who  received  the  manor  from  1562,  when  he  was  recalled  to  take  charge 
ter  the  dissolution  of  the  heptarchy,  of  the  education  of  the  sons  of  Emperor  Max- 
re  crowned  king  of  East  Angliain  856.  imilian  II.  In  1570  he  accompanied  the  arch- 
leatb  and  canonization  the  Benedic-  duchess  Elizabeth  to  France,  on  occasion  of  her 
led  here  an  abbey  under  his  proteo-  marriage  with  Charles  IX.,  and  filled  the  func- 
;h  in  after  ages  became  the  most  tions  of  ambassador  in  Paris  until  1592,  when 
t  in  the  kingdom  after  that  of  Glas-  the  political  troubles  in  France  compelled  him 
Its  walls  enclosed,  beside  the  monos-  to  resort  to  flight.  On  his  way  to  Flanders,  he 
3r,  a  large  churchyard,  the  abbot's  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  Leaguer^  and  al- 
irmaries,  towers,  a  chapter  house,  a  though  he  received  no  personal  injury,  the 
veral  chapels,  3  small  churches,  and  shock  was  so  great  that  he  died  before  he  could 
lid  abbey  church,  founded  in  1065,  reach  his  destination.  During  his  residence 
kcd  with  numerous  ornaments  from  in  Turkey,  he  made  a  collection  of  celebrated 
N'orma^dy.  The  abbot,  under  whom  Greek  inscriptions  and  manuscripts^  which  he 
lonks,  16  chaplains,  and  111  servants,  afterward  presented  to  the  library  at  Vienna, 
Le  most  extensive  privileges,  even  to  and  also  employed  an  artist  to  m£^e  drawings 

*  of  money  and  infliction  of  capital  of  rare  plants  and  animals.    His  most  famous 

.    Outside  of  the  precincts  of  the  works  are  his  description  of  his  travels  in  Tur- 

b  dependent  on  it,  were  numerous  key,  and  his  essay  on  the  Ottoman  empire, 

ind  other  charitable  foundations.    On  He  was  a  scholar  of  great  attainments,  and  a 

ation  of  the  monasteries  this  institu-  proficient  in  many  languages, 

'alued  by  the  commissioners  at  £2,-  BUSBY,  Bichabd,  an  English  schoolmaster, 

^hidi  was  however  much  less  than  its  bom  at  Lutton,  in  Northamptonshire,  Sept  22, 

w      Ahnost  the  only  relic  left  of  its  1606,  died  in  London,  April  6,  1695.    He'was 

he  western  of  its  4  gates.     Portions  educated  at  Westminster  school  and  Oxford ; 

x^^  remain,  but  are  used  as  dwellings  entering  the    church,  he   was   made  preben- 

j.     Parliaments  were  held  here  by  dary  rector  of  Cud  worth,  in  Somersetshire,  in 

.  and  several  other  kings. — ^The  town  1639,  and  on  Dec.  13, 1640,  was  appointed  head 

hplace  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Bishop  master  of  Westminster,  in  which  capacity  he 

and  Bishop  Blomfield  of  London.    It  continued  until  his  death,  65  years  afterward, 

title  of  viscount  to  the  Keppel  family.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL,  he  was  made 

if  the  marquis  of  Bristol,  the  lord  of  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  canon  residen- 

•,  is  in  the  vicinity.  tiary  of  Wells.    Dr.  Busby  is  traditionally  re- 

\  an  uncivilized,  independent  tribe,  membered   as   a  severe  disciplinarian  in  his 

'  the  northern  part  of  Uie  Sierra  Ma-  school. 

ains  in  the  island  of  Luzon,  who  tat-  BtjSOHj  JoHAira  Georo,  a  German  author  of 
faces,  breasts,  and  arms,  and  wear  many  statistical  and  commercial  works,  bom 
\  of  ivory,  coral,  and  wood  in  their  Jan.  8,  1728,  died  Aug.  5,  1800.  He  was  a 
Polynesians.  On  account  of  this  prac-  graduate  of  Gdttingen,  and  from  1756  to  the 
b  distinguishes  them  from  all  the  other  time  of  his  death,  he  officiated  as  professor  of 
1  and  civilized,  of  the  Malay  archipel-  mathematics  at  Hamburg.  He  founded  in  that 
da  and  other  Spanish  writers  have  city  a  commercial  school,  and  promoted  Uie 
m1  the  Busaos  and  the  Burikos,  a  establishment  of  a  society  of  fine  arts  and  in- 
kindred  tribe,  who  also  practise  dustry,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president.  His 
M>  be  descendants  of  Pacific  islanders ;  complete  works  appeared  at  Zwickau  in  1818- 
>nista,  or  driven  by  storm  upon  the  '16,  in  16  vols. 

Luzon.    Mr.  Crawfurd,  the  English  BtJSCHING,  Anton  Frikdbioh,  a  German 

a  the  archipelago,  considers  this  prac-  geographer,  born  at  Stadthagen,  in  Schaum- 

» a  slender  foundation  for  such  a  sup-  burg-Lippe,  Sept.  27, 1724,  died  in  Berlin,  May 

However,  a  scrutiny  of  the  principal  28,    1798.     His   first   geographical   work,   a 

of  Luzon  and  of  the  Maori  of  New  description  of  the  duchies  ot  Schleswig  and 

I      ses  considerable  affinity  between  Holstein,  was  published  in  1752.    In  1754  he 

:  J      mce,  the  Malay  words  mahx^  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
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miiyermtj  of  Odttingen,  and  in  1760  pastor  of  Personally,  Prot  Bush  it  d&rtiiigiiidiei 

the  German  Lutheran  church  at  St  Peters-  simple  manners,  and  the  geniality  and 

burg.    In  1705  he  removed  to  Berlin.  His  most  of  his  disposition, 
important  work  is  his  "  Universal  Geographv/^        BUSH£L,  ai  EngUih  measora  of  6 

which  made  its  first  appearance  in  1754.    That  divided  into  4  peeks,  used  fur  dry 

part  of  it  io  which  he  describes  the  countries  grain,  fruit,  coal,  ^.  Tlie  gallon,  Wuivu 

and  nations  of  Europe,  was  translated  into  £d^-  parliament  of  Geo.  I V.,  c.  74,  §  7,  is  d< 

lish,  and  published  m  London  in  6  vols.  4to,  m  determine  its  capacity,  must  cont 

1702.  avoirdupois  of  distilled  watei\  w         i 

BUSEMBAUM,  Hebmanx,  a  German  Roman  at  the  temperature  of  62*^  F.,  iuc  i 

Catholic  tlieologian,  born  at  Notteleu,  in  West-  being  at  80  inches ;  or  to  contain  277.^ 

phalia,  in  1600,  died  in  Manster,  Jan.  81,  1668.  inches.    The  so-called  imperial  bosb 

He  was  a  Jesuit,  and  in  his  Medulla  Thtologim  must  contain  2,218.192  cubic  inches. 

Moralis  (which  passed  through  50  editions),  he  goods  measured  are  of  a  kind  usually  1 

carried  the  doctrine  of  the  temporal  supremacy  potatoes,  coal,  &c.,  it  was  prescrilKsd, 

of  the  popes  to  such  a  height,  that  the  secular  capacity,  including  the  raised  cone,  si 

tribunals  in  almost  every  European  state  were  2,815  cubic  inches.    This  rule  was  abol 

unanimous  in  pronouncing  condemnation  on  his  act  of  parliament  of  William  IV.    T 

work,  and  committing  it  to  the  flames.  Chester  bushel  was  the  standard  befon 

BUSII,  in  mechanics,  the  name  given  to  the  perial  from  the  time  of  Henry   VU 

piece  of  hard  metal,  usually  brass,  fitted  into  a  1697).    Its  capacity  was  2,150.42  cubi< 

Slumber-block,  in  which  the  journal  turns.    It  its  dimensions  18^  inches  internal  < 

\  sometimes  termed  the  pillow,  and  the  blocks,  depth  8  inches.    Heaped,  the  couo  « 

pillow-blocks.    The  guiae  of  a  sliding-rod  is  not  less  than  6  inches  nigh,  making  wil 

also  termed  a  bush. — Bushing  a  gun  or  can-  cone  its  contents,  2,747.70  cubic  mch 

non  is  inserting  a  small  cylinder  of  refractory  bushel  of  the  state  of  New  York  contaii 

metal,  as  platinum,  in  the  touch-hole.  of  pure  water  at  its  maiimnm  densit 

BUSir,   George,   an  American  theological  211.84  cubic  inches. 
«writer,  bom  at  Norwich,  Vt,  June  12,1796.        BUSIIIRE,  or  Aboo-Sbkrb,  a  aeapor 

He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1818,  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Fars,  situate 

studied  at  Princeton  theological  seminary,  re-  N.  £.  coast  of  the  Persian  gull^  at  the  i 

ceived  ordination  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  extremity  of  a  peninsula,  to  the  north 

and  was  for  4  years  a  missionary  in  Indiana,  of  which  is  the  bay.    The  climate  is  * 

He  devoted  himself  especially  to  biblical  learn-  hot  and  unhealthy,  producing  Tari< 

ing,  was  elected  in  1831  professor  of  Hebrew  disease,  especially  of  the  eyes.    In  j 

and  oriental  literature  in  the  university  of  the  plague  made  a  fearful  havoc  among 

city  of  New  York,  published  in  1882  a  ^^Life  lation,  which,  from  20,000  in  previi 

of   Mohammed,^'  and    in    1833    an    elaborate  bos  dwindled  down  to  6,000  or  6yC 

** Treatise  on  the  Millennium,"  in  which  he  re-  Beside  many  huts  of  palmwood  on 

gords  tlie  millennial  age  as  the  period  during  gates,  there  ore  about  400  white  sto     i 

which  Christianity  triumphed  over  Roman  pa-  the  town,  which  present  rather  an  i 

ganism.  About  the  same  time  he  compiled  from  pearance  from  a  distance ;  and  um 

tourists,   archscologists,  and    commentators,  a  or  ventilators,  raised  over  the  housei 

volume  of  ''  Scriptural  Illustrations,'^  publislied  for  the  comfort  of  the  ladiesX  to  the  1 

in  1835  a  Hebrew  grammar,  and  in  1840  began  100  feet,  contribute  to  enhance  thu 

the  issue  of  a  series  of  learned  and  ingenious  sion.     The  narrow  streets,  however,  c 

commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament.    He  edited  there  are  not  leas  than  aboat  800,  are  in 

in  1844  the  ''  llierophant,''  a  monthly  magazine,  able  condition.    There  are  few  han^ 

in  which  appeared  striking  articles  from  his  ings  in  the  town  excepting  the  East  ko 

pen  on  the  nature  of  the  prophetic  symbols.    In  paoy's  factory  and  tlie  sheik's  palace.— 

tlie  same  year  he  published  his  ^'  Anostasis,'*  in  is  the  great  commercial  emporium  ci 

which  he  op|)Osed  that  view  of  the  resurrection  Its  merchants  carry  on  an  extensive  tn 

which  implies  a  physical  reconstruction  of  the  East  India,  Russia,  and  Tnrkey,  and 

body.      Ihis  work  attracted  much  attention,  most  all  Persia  with  ffoods.    The  D 

and  he  answered  the  many  attacks  which  were  ports  from  India  are  indigo,  i 

made  ui)on  it  in  a  treatise  entitled  the  ^  Re-  The  steel  of  India  is  preferreu  »u 

aurreotion  of  Christ.''    In  1845  he  connected  countries,  and  used  for  the    mai." 

himself  with  the  Swedenborgian  church,  trans-  sabres.     Tin    is  imported  from 

lated  from  the  I^tin  the  diary  of  Swedenborg,  coffee     chiefly    from         cha. 

and  has  since  that  time,  in  numerous  addresses,  goods  are  imported  fr        ]         nu 

and  short  treatises,  and  as  editor  of  the  *'  New  tinental  Europe,  a  Br  n 

Church  Repository,"  labored  to  develop  and  ing  long  been  maintiuuou  m  a        j 

maintain  the  principles  of  that  philosopher.   In  the  requirements  of  the  incrtaw      j 

1847  he  published  a  work  on  the  higher  phenom-  intercourse.    Many  goods  i  j 

ena  of  MestneriBm,  which  he  deems  a  contir-  India  are  thence  exported  Ui . 

mation  of  tlie  truths  of  Swedenborg's  revelations,  porta  are  raw  ailk,  aheap^ 
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ied  fruit,  wine,  grain,  copper,  tar-  The  first  of  his  theological  books  was ''Christian 

[)aoco,  yellow  dye-berries,  asafcBtida  Nurture,"  published  in  1847,  and  devoted  to 

8  Borts  of  drugs,  rose  water,  gall-nuts,  illustrating  the  author's  views  on  the  subject  of 

other  minor  articles.    The  principal  religious  ^ncation,  the  relations  of  the  &mily 

'  manufactured  articles  are  carpets,  as  a  Christian  institution,  and  other  ''  subjects 

Ivets,  silk  goods,  and  gold  and  silver  acljacent  thereto,"  including  under  this  head 

Cotton  is  extensively  produced,  and  the  philosophy  of  revivals,  and  the  defining  their 

uned  for  home  consumption,  although  due  limits,  as  a  spiritual  power.    H^  next  pub- 

t  is  exported  to  Russia  and  other  lication  was  ''  God  in  Christ,"  a  collection  of 

The  great  route  to  the  interior  of  8  discourses  delivered  by  him  before  8  cUfferent 

s  at  Bush  ire,  and  is  not  only  of  bodies;  the  (7(?7u;iaa<2(72ert«t7t,  a  discourse  on  the 

uiercial,  but  also  of  great  strateget-  divinity  of  Christ,  at  the  annu^  commencement 

Uiuce.     On  the  land  side  the  town  of  Yale,  Aug.  15,  1848 ;   a  discourse   on  the 

by  a  mud  wall  with  round  towers,  atonement,  delivered  before  the  divinity  school 

war  between  England  and  Persia,  in  Harvard  university,  July  9,  1848 ;  and  a  dis- 

2ame  the  basis  of  military  operations,  course  on  ''Dogma  and  Spiriv'  before  the  Por- 

aptured,  Dec  9,  1856,  at  the  very  ter  rhetorical  society,  at  Andover,  Septemb^i 

le  expedition.  1848.    These  8  discourses,  with  a  preliminary 

AN'S  BIVER  forms  the  boundary  "Dissertation  on  Language,  as  related  to  Thought 

10  districts  of  Uitcnage  and  Albany,  and  Spirit,"  and  a  brief  introduction,  were  pub- 

ly,  S.  Africa.    It  empties  into  the  lished  in  1849  in  one  volume,  which  attracted 

in.  much  attention  and  criticism  from   the    ap- 

EN".    See  Bosjbsmans.  parent  heresy  of  its  views  on  the  subject  of  the 

ELL,  David,  an  American  inventor,  Trinity.    Dr.  Bushnell  was  brought  before  the 

lybrook.  Conn.,  about  1742,  died  in  association  of  Congregational  ministers  of  which 

•26.    He  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  he  was  a  member,  and  after  nyich  discussion 

tamed  his  thoughts  toward  the  in-  and  opposition  was  declared  free  from  the  spe- 

a  machine  for  blowing-up  vessels  cific  charge  of  heretical  opinion  brought  against 

r  water.    He  exploded,  successfully,  him.    The  obnoxious  book  opens  with  a  disser- 

l  models ;  made  a  large  machine  cor  tation  on  the  inefficacy  of  language  to  express 

onveying  an  operator  with  150  lbs.  thought,  and  its  entire  want  of  power  to  define 

whicli  was  tried  in  vain  on  the  Eagle,  or  depict  spirit,  except  in  symbolic  or  analpgio 

14-gun  ship,  lying  in  the  harbor  of  phrases.    The  discourses  following,  being  an 

:.     Bushnell  prepared  a  number  of  attempt  to  set  forth  the  author's  views  on  cer- 

n  kegs  to  be  floated  by  the  tide  upon  tain  doctrinal  points,  oonveyed  ideas  to  most 

vessels  lying  in  the  river  atPhila-  readers  of  a  different  nature  from  those  intended 

e  result  of  which  attempt  gave  oc-  by  the  writer,  who  published  his  defence  in 

le  ballad  of  the  "  Battle  of  the  Kegs,"  1851,  in  a  new  volume  entitled  "  Christ  in  The- 

Hopkinson.    Bushnell  became  a  cap-  ology,  being  the  Answer  of  the  Author  before 

army,  and  after  the  close  of  the  war  the  Hartford  Central  Association  of  Ministera, 

ranee.    It  was  long  supposed  that  he  October,  1849,  for  the  Doctrines  of  the  Book  en- 

me  of  the  troubles  of  that  country,  titled  G^  in  Christ,"  in  which  he  analyzes  the 

826,  it  appeared  that  on  his  return  elements  and  formation  of  theological  opinion, 

>pe  he  had  settled  in  Georgia  as  a  and  reviewing  the  great  multitude  of  scncalled 

heresies  that  in  every  age  have  distnrbed  the 

ELL,  HoBAOE,  an  American  theolp-  unity  of  the  Christian  <£nrch  by  innumerable 

i  in  1802,  at  New  Preston, .  a  pajrt  shades  of  differing  belief  he  arrivee  at  the  oon* 

1  of  Washington,  Litchfield  co.^  Conn,  cludon  that  systematio  orthodoxy  is  not  attain- 

e  son  of  Ensign  Bushnell,  a  farmer ;  able,  and  that  human  language   Is   incapable 

a  boy  was  employed  in  a  manufac-  of  expressing  with   any  exactness   theologic 

native  place.    He  entered  Yale  col-  science.    Other  writings  of  Dr»  Bui^nell  are  to 

i;raduated  in  182T,  when  he  was  for  be  found  in  articles  for  religious  i>eriodicalfl, 

occupied  as  literary  editor  of  the  chiefly  the  "  New  Englander/*  to  which  he  has 

if  Commerce "  of  New  York,  and  af-  contributed  a  review  of  the  "  Errors  of  the 

her  of  the  academy  in  Norwich,  Times,"  and  of  a  "  Charge* ^y  Bishop  Browndl, 

Ao.     he  became  a  tutor  in  Yale,  and  of  Conn.,"  "The  Evangelical  Allianc^e,"  "Chris- 

tiis  post  for  2  years,  studying  law  and  tian  Comprehensiveness,"  "The  Christian  Trin- 

In  Mav,  1883,  he  accepted  a  call  to  ity  a  Practical  Truth,"  and  an  account  of  "(M- 

Mtor  of  the  North  Congregational  ifbmiiL"  from  personal  observation.     Bende 

lartford,  Conn.,  and  still  fills  that  po-  these,  ne  has  contributed  to  the  literatore  of  the 

received  tiie  degree  of  doctor  of  divin-  day  many  philosophical  and  metaphysical  easays 

e  Wesleyan  university  at  Middletown,  deliverea  as  addresses  or  sermons.  Among  tliese 

[  afterward  from  Harvard  university*  are  a  discourse  on  the  moral  tendencies  and 

t  production  of  much  notoriety  was  a  results  of  hunum.  history ;  an  oration  on  work 

^appa  oration,  delivered  at  New  Ha-  and  play;  asenpoaentitlea  the  "  Day  <^  Beads," 

» **  Principles  of  National  Greatness."  anotner  on.  uuxMisoiona  inflnenoei  another  eoi* 
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Udod  the  **  Northern  Iron  ;*^  an  address  on  reli-  Ilaryard  colle^^,  for  the  establishmenl 

gioiis  music ;  one  on  '*  Politics  the  Law  of  God ; "  agricultural  school,  and  the  support  of 

an  oration  on  the  fathers  of  New  England ;  a  and  divinity  school  of  that  ocJlege. 
historical  disoonrse  on  the  *^Age  of  Homespun;^'        BUST,  in  sculpture,  the  figore  of  a 

and  a  speech  for  Connecticut,  delivered  before  being  truncated  below  the  breasL  The 

the  legislature. — ^Dr.  BushncU  is  a  person  of  ner-  ogy  of  the  word  is  not  aatia&ctorily  e^j 

Tous  temperament  and  sensitive  organization,  but  it  is  of  Latin  origin.    The  boat  indo 

Rather  a  poet  than  a  logician,  his  works  are  head,  shoulders,  breast,  and  arms  truncal 

remarkable  for  graphic  and  dramatic  expression,  below  the  shoulders.     Itgenerallri     d 

delicate  and  acute  mental  perception,  beautiful  pedestaL    Among  the  ancients  the  i 

analogies,  and  great  metapborio  power,  mingled  person  was  taken,  when  now  his  port 

with  trenchant  satire,  exquisite  pathos,  and  a  be  painted  or  his  daguerreotype  made 
yein  of  genuine  practical  sense  tnat  exists  in        I5USTAMENTE,  ANAflTAsio,  a  presii 

cooperation  with  a  brilliant  imagination  and  Mexico,  bom  in  Gnadal^ara,  in  1782,  < 

sympathetic  emotional  traits,  rendering  him  an  San  Miguel  de  Allende,  in  1861.    At  the 

eloquent  preacher,  and  a  man  who  attracts  and  21  he  received  a  diploma  as  doctor  of  dm 

retains  personal  r^^d  in  an  uncommon  degree ;  began  practice  in  San  Jam  Potosi,  an 

though  the  want  of  strict  argumentative  force  after  became  family  phvsician  to  Gen.  ( 

and  the   overstrained  use  of  analogy  in  his  viceroy  of  Mexico,    '^hen  the  revo 

writings  detract  something  from  his  reputation  1810  broke  out,  he  abandoned  a  lucraitv 

as  a  theologian  and  polemic. — During  a  year's  tioe  to  enter  on  a  military  career  as  li 

aheence  in  Europe,  after  visiting  Rome,  Dr.  of  a  regiment  organized  by  Call^a,  cai 

Bushnell  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  from  Lon-  *'  faithful  lancers  of  Poton.^    He  foogfa 

don,  April  2, 1846,  which  was  published  in  the  half  of  the  Spanish  government  agaii 

papers  of  the  day,  and  in  which  he  commends  Mexican  leaders.   Hidalgo,  Allende,    ' 

to  the  notice  of  his  Holiness  certain  alleged  de-  and  Abasolo,  and  participated  in  the 

fects  in  his  spiritual  and  secular  administra-  battle  of  Galderon ;  but,  disgusted  m 

tion.  with  the  cruelties  of  Call^a  and  his 

BUSKIN,  a  kind  of  boot-leg,  covering  the  ates,  he  joined  the  ]Mitriota  and  served 

onter  garment  so  as  to  protect  the  leg.    The  republican  ranks,     when,  Feb.  24.  182] 

English  men  of  letters  use  thia  word  to  trans-  bide  pronounced  against  the  S] 

late  the  Latin  cothurnus,  or  high-heeled  shoe,  ment^  Bustamente  was  one  of  tun  lu^ 

which  the  ancient  actors  used  on  the  stage  to  tain  him,  and  to  urge  the  plan  of  in 

give  them  the  appearance  of  height  ence  proposed  by  him.    Itnrbide  pn 

BUSS,  Franz  Joseph,  a  German  statesman,  firom  colonel  of  the  regular  line  to  i 

bomatZell  in  1808.    He  studied  successively  general  of  division,  luid  appointed  i 

|>hilology,  medicine,  and  j urisprudence,  and  since  pandant  general  of  the  interior  provinua 

1886  has  been  professor  of  law  and  political  office  he  held,  participating  in  nearly  all 

economy  at  Freiburg.    He  first  made  nimself  lie affiiirs of  the  state,  tillhe  was  caOeii 

known  by  translations  from  other  languages,  vice-presidency  of  the  republic,  Dec  81 

In  1887  he  began  to  engage  actively  in  ^litics,  He  took  part  against  the  prendent  Gi 

and  was  elected  to  the  2d  chamber  of  Baden,  and  in  Dec.  1880,  Santa  Anna  having  b 

At  first  an  extreme  liberal,  he  soon  renounced  revolution  called  the  ^  plan  of  Jalanaf" 

democracy,  and  i4>peared  as  the  champion  of  charged  with  the  executive  po?       i 

ultramontane  ideas.    In  1848  he  was  made  a  retained  till  Aug.  14, 1882.  For  the  w 

member  of  the  German  national  assembly.    To  government  he  was  much  indebted  w 

make  the  Catholic  church  entirely  independent  ister,  Don  Lucas  Ahunan.    Being  sooue 

of  the  state  is  the  object  for  which  he  has  been  the  presidency  bv  Pedraza,  he  took  o 

and  is  yet  unweariedly  active.  of  the  army,  and  was  soon  a     r  o^ 

BUSSERUT-GUNGE^asmalltownofOude,  by  Santa  Anna,  and  by  him  i 

British  India,  on  the  road  from  Cawnpore  to  visited  France,  where  he  att 

Lucluow,  fortified  by  a  wall,  a  wet  aitch,  a  tention,  and  is  said  to  have  |m»ueu  u 

tower  commanding  Uie  gateway,  and  various  ical  studies.    Upon  the  outbreak  ci 

other  works.    It  waa  the  scene  of  8  briUiant  an  revolution  in  1886  he  retoroed  to 

but  indecisive  victories  over  the  sepoys,  gained  and  in  1887  was  again  elected  to  the  P 

by  Gen.  Havelock  and  a  handful  of  British,  which  he  held,  excepting  a  abort  i 

whUe  endeavoring  to  relieve  Lucknow,  July  29,  1889,  till  1841,  when  be   %ras 

Aug.  6,  and  Aug.  11, 1857.  thrown  and  banished  by  f      a  « 

BUSSET,  BiNJAicnr,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  the  ^  plan  of  Jalisco."    He        to  1 

bom  in  Canton,  Mass.,  March,  1,  1757,  died  in  resided  for  some  time  in  (       a.  1 

Roxbury,  Jan.  13,  1842.    He  was  a  soldier  in  fiill  of  Santa  Anna  in  lS4b,  i  r 

the  revolutionary  war,  became  a  silversmith  in  Mexico,  and  gave  his  services      lurf  < 

Dedham,  afterward    a   merchant  in    Boston,  many  offices  till  hia  death, 

where  he  acquired  a  large  property,  which  he  one  of  the  most  honorable  of  uw  pi 

bequeathed,  with  a  beautiful  estate  at  Jamaica  Mexico,  and  the  republic  waa  pfoq 

Plain,  after  the  decease  of  certain  relatives^  to  hia  administration. 
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BUSTARD  (pti$\  a  large  fowl,  peculiar  to  species  of  bastards  recently  disd^rered.    The 

bsdrj,  grassy  plains  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  black-headed  bastard  (0,  nigricepti)^  an  Asi- 

Lfriet.    They  have  not  been  observed  either  atic  species,  inhabiting  the  highlands  of  the 

I      Lmerican  or  Aastrfdian  continents.  They  Himalayas,  and  also  the  open  Mslirattaooantry, 

%n)          riy  abundant  in  Great  Britain,  on  where  it  lives  in  large  flocks,  and  is  regarded  as 

M       ti  open  wolds  of  Wiltshire,  Dorset-  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  as  an  article  of 

«ud  of  some  parts  of  Scotland,  where  food.    It  is  nearly  70  inches  in  length,  and  its 

vttid  that  they  were  coarsed  with  grey-  colors,  above,  are  pale  bay  andalated  With  rofoas 

which  is  by  no  means  impossible,  as  brown.     Its  head,  as  its  name  indicates,  is 

ei      not  take  wing  easily  or  without  con-  black  ;  its  neck,  belly,  and  under  parts  white, 

preparation,  and  when  hard  pressed  with  the  exception  of   a  black  patch  on  the 

\  auuden  have  the  habit  of  running  with  breast    The  0,  carule^ceM  of  Africa,  was  dis- 

winss  outspread  like  sails  to  assist  them,  covered  by  Le  Yaillant  in  the  interior  of  the 

nner  of  ostriches,  with  which  they  Gaffi'e  country,  in  soutli  Africa,  and  in  some 

w;         pNoints  in  common.    There  are  2  parts  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope. 

lu  apecies  of  this  bird,  which  appears  to  It  appears  to  have  no  name  in  the  vernacular; 

iKBtx>naecting  link  between  the  gallinaceous  and  why  it  should  be  called  ecsruUicens  is  not 

the  ostrich  and  cassio wary.   The  great  easily  to  be  understood,  since  its  coloring,  like 

1 0,  tarda),  so  called  from  his  heavi-  that  of  the  other  species,  its  congeners,  is  red- 

u       wing,  for  he  is  a  fleet  runner,  stands  dish  brown  above,  with  the  under  parts  of  a 

■nf  4  At^et  high,  and  weighs  from  25  to  80  pale  bluish  gray.     The  kori  bustard,  discov- 

The  head  and  neck  in  the  male  are  ered  by  BurcheU  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange 

ed^  and  on  each  side  of  the  neck  he  river,  is  nearly  6  feet  in  height,  and  but  7  in 

I         of  feathers  nearly  9  inches  long,  extent  from  wing  to  wing,  while  its  plumage  is 

rom  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  some-  said  to  be  so  thick  as  to  be  proof  against  any 

cootnbling  those  of  the  American  pinnat-  thing  short  of  a  rifle  ball.    Little  is  known  of 

ise.     Like  them,  also,   they  overlie  2  its  character  or  habits. — The  0,  Denhami,  dis- 

»ts  of  skin,  which  in  the  bustard  is  of  covered  by  Major  Denham  in  central  Africa,  is 

ir-«.  color.    The  upper  parts  of  the  bird  are  another  large  species,  not  less  than  8  feet  9 

dly  variegated  with  black  and  rust  color  inches  in  height.    It  is  found  in  the  grassy  dis- 

ii«le  reddish  ground.    The  belly  and  sides  tricts  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  great 

■  1     a.    The  legs  are  long,  naked  above  the  desert,  in  the  regions  of  Lake  Tchad  and  the 

«i     cy  in  hue,  and  have  no  hind  toe,  but  a  Damhara  country.    It  is  not  numerous,  and  is 

IS  i^rominence  serving  as  a  heeL     The  always  found  in  company  with  gazelles ;    like 

»ird  has  a  water-sac  in  the  fore  part  of  which,  it  is  so  famous  for  the  brilliancy  of  its 

having  its  entrance  under  the  tongue,  eyes,  that  the  Arabs,  when  they  wish  to  de- 

uf  containing  2  quarts  of  water.    It  is  scribe  their  most  beautiful  women,  are  wont  to 

udt  probably  falsely,   that  the  bustard  liken  their  eyes  to  those  of  the  aubarct^  which 

contents  of  this  sac  as  a  means  of  is  the  generid  name  for  all  the  African  bustards. 

» against  birds  of  prey.    But  there  is  no  BUSUAGAK,  an  island  of  the  Philippine 

)rey  smaller  than  the  golden  eagle  capa-  archipelago,  the  largest  of  the  group  called 

I         ing  a  fowl  of  such  size,  and  a  spirt  Oalamianes,  and  inhabited  by  the  Bisaya  race. 

ftia  would  hardly  check  his  attack.    The  Area,  450  sq.  m. ;  pop.  4,600.    The  geological 

is  much  smaller  than  the  male,  and  less  formation  of  the  island  is  volcanic,  and  the 

'  colored ;  her  neck  and  head  are  brown,  soil  is  equal  in  fertility  to  some  of  the  most 

has  not  the  carious  water-saa — The  productive  islands  of  the  group,  and  yet  it  is 

B|/ecies,  the  little  bustard  {0.  tetrax)  is  poor  and  sparsely  peopled.    It  is  said  that  its 

i7  inches  in  length.    It  generally  resem-  non-productiveness  is  owing  to  the  extraordi- 

larger  species  in  form  and  color,  but  nary  quantities  of  wild  hogs,  porcupines,  squir- 

>^dish  brown,  while  the  neck  of  the  rels,  and  rats,  which  destroy  all  the  fruits  of 

uiack,  with  a  narrow  white  border  agricultural  labor. 

below.    The  upper  parts  are  mottled  BUTCHER-BIRD,  a  name  applied  to  the 

uo  Dame  colors,  but  with  finer  and  more  great  shrike,  belon^g  to.  the  order  pauereB^ 

ines.     This  species  is  very  common  in  tribe  dentirostreSy  and   family  laniidcB.     The 

where  it  is  a  shy,  cunning,  and  wary  best-known  genus  of  the  family  is  ktnius,  Linn., 

inMjuenting  the  barren  heaths  of  Brit-  characterized  by  a  moderately  long  and  strong 

kod  those  singular  tracts  known  as  the  bill,  wit^  the  culmen  curved  and  tip  hooked 

The  flesh  of  the  bustards,  of  both  species,  and  emarginate;  tarsus  short  and  strong;  toes 

I — superior,  it  is  said,  to  that  of  the  long  and  robust,  the  outer  the  largest;  hind 

i  and  it   is  singular    that  no  attempt  toe  long  and  broadly  padded;   claws  curved 

iO  have  been  made  to  domesticate  them,  and  sharp.    There  are  more  than  80  species 

mentioned  by  Xenophon  in  his  *^  Ana-  described  in  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afri<u^ 

ad  abondant  on  the  sage  plains  of  Meso-  of  which  the  butcher-bird  {L,  ieptentrianalu. 

.  and  are  regular  autumnal  visitants  of  GmeL),  or  great  American  shrike,  is  a  celebrated 

I  Greece,  where  they  are  confounded  one.    The  length  of  this  bird  is  10^  inches,  the 

wild  turkey.— There  are  Sotherrare  extent  of  wings  14,  of  the  bill  along  the  back  f 
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of  an  ineb.  die  plamage  is  soft  and  blended ;  ludovieianiUj  linn.,  is  a  natiTe  of  tl 

lon^  bjistles  at  tbe  base  of  the  bill ;  winss  of  era  states,  being  ooDfined  chiefly  to 

Ofdinary  length,  4th  quill  the  largest;  tail  long,  Georgia,  and  tbe  CaroUnas.    This  b  c 

straight,  graduated,  of  12  ronnded  feathers;  loggerhead  shrike,  and  aboimds  on 

loral  spaoe,  behind  the  eye,  wings  and  tail,  plantations,  where  it  does  good  senri 

brownish  black;  iris  hazel;  upper  parts  light  strojing  field-mice,  large  grubs,  and 

ash-gray,  tinged  with  pale  blue ;  a  white  streak  poundng  upon  them  like  a  liawk.    I 

over  eye ;  lower  parts  grayisli  white,  tinged  butcherA>irds  the  legs  and  daws  are  n 

with  brown  on  the  fore  part  of  breast,  and  are  never  used  in  tearing  their  pre} 

with  faint,  undulating,  dusky  bais ;  base  of  the  effected  by  their  powerful  bill,  and  in 

primaries  white,  the  secondaries  and  their  coy-  differ  from  the  true  birds  of  prey,  whl 

erts  tipped  with  the  same ;  in  the  female  the  and  tear  with  their  talons, 
head  and  hind  neck  are  tinged  wiUi  brown,        BUTE,  an  island  of  Scotland,  in  th 

and  the  lower  part  has  more  numerous  bars.  Clyde,  about  16  miles  long,  from  8  to 

It  is  common  in  the  middle    and   northera  wide ;  area;  60  sq.  m. ;  pup.  9,499. 

states  for  tlio  greater  part  of  the  year,  retiring  faoe  in  the  nortliera  parts  is  rugged  ai 

northward  to  breed ;  according  to  Audubon,  it  tainous ;  the  central  and  southern  por 

is  not  found  along  the  coast  of  the  southern  undulating  and  tolerably  fertile.    The 

states,  the  Z.  ludotieianus,  Linn.,  taking  its  ture  is  mild  and  equable,  and  the  ialan< 

place.    The  nest  is  built  of  dry  grass,  leaves,  resorted  to  by  invalids.    There  are 

and  moss,  in  the  fork  of  a  bush  or  low  tree;  lakes,  Fad,  Ascog,  and  Quein.    The 

the  eggs  are  6  or  6  in  number,  of  a  dull  cinere-  Rothsay  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 

ous  blue  color,  spotted  and  streaked  at  the  and  Mountstuart;  Uie  seat  of  the  n 

larger  end  with  yellowish  brown ;  the  time  of  Bute,  the  chief  proprietor,  is  near  it. 
incubation  is  15  days.    It  frequents  woody  and        BUTE,  John  Stuakt,  earl  of,  bora 

bushy  places,  where  it  sits  perched  on  a  branch  land  in  1713,  died  in  London,  If  arch 

continually  jerking  its  tail ;  its  flight  is  undu-  In  his  10th  year  he  succeeded  to  I 

lating  and  rapid;  it  is  most  commonly  seen  title  and  estates.    He  was  edncateci 

nngle,  or  in  pairs,  and  is  wary  and  hard  to  ap-  and  in  Feb.,  1787,  he  was  elected  one 

proach.    It  feeds  on  insects,  especially  grass-  representative  peers  of  Scotland,  anc 

noppers  and  crickets ;  but  it  also  attaclu  and  year  was  appointed  one  of  the  loi 

kills  small  birds,  which  it  tears   apart  and  sioners  of  police  in  Scotland.    In  j» 

swallows  in  large  pieces;  it  pitches  downward  he  married  the  only  daughter  of  Li 

like  a  hawk,  with  closed  wings,  on  the  back  of  Wortley  Montagu.    In  1760  be  was 

its  victim,  which  it  instantly  strikes  in  the  ed  lord  of  the  bedchamber  to  Fredei 

head,  tearing  open  its  skull.    In  conflnement  it  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  George  11.    On 

eats  eagerly  pieces  of  fresh  beef.    It  has  the  of  his  royal  patron,  in  ICarch,  1751, 

singjular  propensity  of  impaling   insects  and  ed  princess  of  Wales  honored  bibi 

small  birds  on  points  of  twigs  and  thorns,  prob-  mucli  confidence  and  friendship,  that  * 

ably  for  convenience  in  devouring  them,  though  Lord  Bute  lived  hi^pily  with  his  w 

in  many  instances  this  habit  seems  to  be  wanton  a  large  family)  it  was  whispcreck 

craelty,  as  the  bird  leaves  them  to  decay.    Tbe  friendship  was  fkr  too  close  and  intiu 

Itev.  Mr.  Peabody  remarks:  '^This  practice  of  obtained  a  great  influence,  also,  over  t 

gathering  what  he  docs  not  want,  and  keeping  fnl  prince  of  Wales,*who,  when  el^vat 

H  till  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  him,  is  regarded  as  throne,  in  1760,  as  George  III., 

an  unaccountable  mystery  in  a  bird,  while  in  him  particularly  as  his  fiivor     .  a* 

man  the  same  proceeding  is  considered  natural  to  the  privy  council,  appoint&      hiiu 

and  wise.^'    It  is  so  bold  that  it  often  enters  the  stole,  and  from  that  *     .  ummq] 

apartments  where  pet  birds  are  kept,  and  at-  on   all   the   principal    t       -s   of 

tempts  to  seize  them  from  the  cages;  several  have  March,  1761,  Lord  Bute  i  dc 

been  caught  in  this  manner.  Itimitates  the  notes  secretaries  of  state.    His  v        i 

of  other  birds  in  distress,  and  when  they  flock  British  peeress  in  her  own  i      t,  «» 

around  to  see  what  b  the  matter,  it  pounces  into  Mountstuart.     In  the  foDowj      Oct< 

the  midst,  and  rarely  fails  to  secure  one.    It  will  liam  Pitt  (the  elder),  finding  his  p 

pursue  birds  on  the  wing,  and  even  small  quad-  nomin^d  head  of  the  administration, 

ropeds  and  lizards.    Audubon  is  of  opinion  by  tbe  vast  influence  of  tbe  new  sea 

that  this  bird  is  the  same  as  the  Z.  extuhitor^  tired  from  the  cabinet ;  and  in      y,  \\ 

Linn.,  but  more  recent   authorities  consider  the  duke  of  Newcastle  also  r        ed,  1 

them  distinct.    The  European  bird,  or  great  succeeded  him  as  prime  mku 

cinereous   shrike,  is  rare   in  England ;  it  is  siderable  ambition  and  inci       hb 

sometimes  trained  in  Russia  for  catching  small  Lord  Bute  was  now  in  an  v      s  iw 

birds,  rats,  and  mice,  which,  like  its  American  was  ill  adapted.   Unpopqjariij  j        ^r 

congener,  it  fixes  to  a  thora  and  tears  to  pieces  his  head.    The  attack  was  pi^iuicd 

with  its  bill ;  it  possesses  the  same  propensity  Wilkes  and  Churchill,  1      poet      t 

for  fixing  its  food  in  confinement,  according  to  him  because  he  v       \  B^  .  «d 

Selby ;  it  is  also  called  bntoher-bhfd.    The  L.  only  embodied  1  •      < 
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EogUnd  Vaa  then  invoked  in  what  is  burg.    In  1847  he  assisted  Count  Bladoff  in 

the  7  years*  war.    Lord  Bute  made  peace,  bringing  about  the  oonoord&t.    A^r  the  oon- 

«  accused,  in   conjunction   with   the  duslon  of  the  treat j  of  Paris  he  was  sent  again 

0  dowager,  of  having  been  bribed  to  to  Oonstandnople,  and  accredited  there  as  am- 

too  favorable  terms  to  the  enemy ;  and  bassador  Aug.  25, 1856.    Butenieff  is  a  shrewd 

Lord  Camden,  many  years  later,  stated  diplomatist,  and  at  the  same  time  a  well-dis- 

Qviction  of  the  truth  of  the  charge,  as  posed  and  benevolent  man,  and  a  Russian  to  the 

pttrimonial  estate  was  worth  only  £1,500'  core.    He  is  singularly  fimriliftr  with  Turkish 

and  he  was  only  life-tenant  of  Wortley,  aflSurs. 

he  sank  £300,000  in  land  and  houses.  BUTERA,  Giorgio,  prince,  a  fortunate  G^r- 

'  also  intimates  corruption,  but  with-  man,  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilding,  a  Hanoverian 

Mig  his  charges  by  evidence.    At  lost,  on  clergyman  (according  to  other  accounts  the  fam- 

*,  1763,  within  6  days  after  he  had  been  ily  name  was  Schwinge),  bom  about  1790,  died 

•  attacked  by  name,  in  Wilkes's  "North  in  Wiesbaden  in  1841.    He  took  service  in  the 

"  the  resignation  of  Lord  Bute  suddenly  English-German  legion,  and  had  attained  the 

.    Ile^ad  been  premier  for  little  more  rank  of  lieutenant  in  1810,  when  on  his  arrival 

months.  Retaining  his  influence  over  the  in  Sicily  he  was  seized  with  illness.    Great  at- 

i  nominated  his  immediate  successors ;  tention  was  shown  to  him  by  the  family  of  the 

re  soon  followed  a  cessation  of  all  inter-  prince  of  Butera,  whose  daughter  fell  in  love 

irith  his  majesty.    From  1765  they  never  with  him,  and  he  finally  married  her,  inheriting 

for  a  long  time  after,  his  iufluence  was  his  father-in-law's  title  and  estate,  and  receiving 
u  to  continue,  and  was  complained  of  by  in  1832  the  appointment  of  Neapolitan  ambas- 
jffice.  Lord  Bute  went  back  into  private  sador  in  Paris,  and  afterward  in  St.  Petersburg, 
son  was  placed  on  the  British  peerage,  BUTESHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  consist- 
,  as  Baron  Cardiff),  passing  his  time  be-  ing  of  the  islands  of  Bute,  Arran,  Inchmamocb, 
k»tland  and  England,  with  an  occasional  and  the  Cumbrays,  in  the  frith  of  Clyde ;  pop. 
the  continent  The  closing  years  of  his  16,608.  The  constituency  of  the  county  in 
^  q)ent  in  a  villa  on  the  coast  in  Hamp-  1853  was  483,  and  1  member  is  returned  to  par- 
He  had  some  literary  tastes,  and  while  lioment  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are 
er  gave  a  good  sinecure  to  Home,  the  principally 'engaged  in  agriculture  and  fishing; 
of  ^^  Douglas ;"  he  manifested  some  in-  there  are  some  quarries  an.d  coal  mines.    Rothe- 

he  welfare  of  the  younger  Bentley ;  say,  the  county  town  of  Bute,  is  a  watering  place. 

itcd  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum  to  Dr.  BUTLER.    I.  A  western  county  of  Pennsyl- 

q;   he  proposed    that  the  antiquarian  vania,  bordered  by.  the  Alleghany  river,  and 

liiould  execute  a   history  of   British  having  an  area  of  800  sq.  m.    The  surface  is 

s ;  and  he  published,  at  his  own  ex-  moderately  uneven  and  the  soil  sandy,  but  not 

ifriO,000),  9  quarto  volumes,  delineating  remarkably  productive.    It  yields,  however,  faxr 

K>tany,  and  after  12  copies  were  work-  crops  of  corn,  rye,  whtf|t,  and  oats,  beside  af- 

isbstroyed  the  plates. — Bute's  eldest  son  fording  pasturage  for  sheep  and  cattle.    SUk  is 

:ed  a  British  marquis  in  1796.    Lady  produced  to  some  extent.  Bituminous  ooal,  iron, 

nt        .  6th  daughter  and  11th  child  of  and  limestone -ore  abundant.    The  productions 

,      -vived  until  Aug.  1851  (aged  94),  in  1850  were  231,595  bushels  of  wheat,  237,889 
iwibui/cd  sotne  interesting  introductory  of  Indian  com,  585,684  of  oats,  81,695  tons  of 
169  to  Lord  Whamclifib's  edition  of  Lady  hay,   and  699,764  pounds  of   butter.    There 
Wortley  Montagu's  works.    One  of  his  were  8  woollen  factories,  1  cotton  fiEU^tory,  28 
was  created   Boron  Whamcliffe  in  corn  and  flour  mills,  10  saw  mills,  14  tanneries, 
another  was  created  Baron  Stuart  2  breweries,  5  iron  furnaces,  4  founderies,  8  pot- 
in  1828.  teries,  various  other  manufactories,  62  churones, 
£>.^xjCFF,  Apollinaris,  a  Russian  states-  8  newspaper  offices,  and  7,000  pupils  attending 
tbe  present  day,  entered  the  diplomatic  public  schools.    Organized  in  1800,  and  named 
It  an  early  age,  and  having  served  in  in  honor  of  General  Richard  Butler,  an  officer 
)  subordinate  capacities  in  the  depart-  of  the  revolution.    Pop.  in  1850,  80,846 ;  oapi- 
f  Asiatic  afioirs,  was  appointed  secre-  tol,  Butler.    XL  A  southern  county  of  Alabama, 
councillor  of  legation  at  various  courts,  drained  by  Sepulga  river,  and  having  an  area  of 

y  in   1830   became    ambassador   in  875  sq.  m.    The  surface  is  hilly  and  in  great 

iiople.    In  concert  with  Orloff  and  part  covered  with  pine  woods.     The  quality 

m  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  negotia-  of  the  soil  is  fair.    Cotton,  corn,  and  sweet  po- 

f  1883,  and  ingratiating  himself,  by  his  tatoes  are  the  chief  staples.   The  productions  in 

nagement  of  afioirs,  with  the  divan,  1850  were  4,094  bales  of  cotton,  805,272  bushels 

•  formidable  antagonist  to  the  repre-  of  Indian  corn,  84,890  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 

res  of  the  Austri&n  and  British  govern-  80,930  pounds  of  rice.    There  were  28  com  and 

The    state  of  his   health    m&ing  a  flour  mills,  8  saw  mills,  1  newspi4>er  office,  8 

sphere  of  action  desirable  for  him,  he  churches,  and  235  pupils  attending  schools  and 

DsferredtoRome  in  1843.  Here,  however,  academies.  Pop.  in  1850, 10,886,  of  whom  8,689 

less  successful  in  settling  the  misunder-  were  slaves.    Capitol,  Greenville.    The  county 

gs  between  the  holy  see  and  St  Peters-  is  traversed   by  the   proposed  rout*  of  the 
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Mobile  and  Oirard  ndlroad.     m.  A  sooth-  shire,  in  1710,  died  at  8t  Omef,  in ! 

western  coantj  of  Kentnckj,  intersected  by  1778.    Ilaving  become  a  dergymai 

Qroen   river,    which    is   here   navigable   by  Catholic  church,  he  was  chylain 

steamboats,  and  having  an  area  of  600  sq.  m.  time  to  the  dnke  of  Norfctt.    He  sol 

The  face  of  the  county  is  uneven  and  the  became  president  of  the  college  of 

soil  moderately  fertile.    Coltivation  is  bestowed  in  France.    He  wrote  several  works, 

principally  open  com,  oats,  and  tobacco.    Live  the  best  known  is  the  *^  Lives  of  tlu 

stock  is  also  reared.    The  prodoctions  in  1850  Kartyrs,  and  other  principal  Saints.** 

were  289,774  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  40,840  been  translated  into  many  modem  lai 

of  oats,  and  207,819  pounds  of  tobacco.    There  BUTLER,  Axduew  PiOKSica,  U.  i 

wore  9  com  and  flour  mills,  1  saw  mill,  18  from  Sooth  Carolina,  6th  son  of  G 

churches,    and    818    pupils   attending   public  Butler,  bora  in  Edgefield  district,  n. 

schools.    Value  of  real  estate  in  181!%,  $611,-  17, 1796,  died  near  Edgefield  court-h 

689.    Pop.  in  1860,  6,755,  of  whom  681  were  26,  1867.    Ue  ffradnatedat  South  Ca 

slaves.    Capital,  Morgantown.    IV.  A  south-  lego  in  1817,  and  was  admitted  to  the  I 

western  county  of  Ohio,  bordering  on  Indiana,  As  a  lawyer  he  practised  inthe  circui 

and  having  an  area  of  456  sq.  m.    It  is  gener- .  Edgefield,   Bamwell,   Oranseburg,   I 

ally  level,  fertile,  and  remarkably  productive,  and  Newberry,  and  here  laid  the  fooi 

The  crop  of  Indian  corn   in   1860  exceeded  his  reputation,  not  simply  as  a  souo 

that  of  any  other  county  in  the  state  except  and  eloquent  pleader,  but  for  good  sec 

Koss  ;    there  were  2,737,784  bushels  raised,  cal  foresight,  and  a  lively,  companional 

beside    291,782   of   wheat,    844,517   of  oats,  In  1824  he  was  elected  to  the  legutlati 

and  10,494  tons  of  hay.    An  excellent  species  representative  of  his  native  district, 

of  limestone  for  building  purposes  underlies  the  ho  was  one  of  the  committee  in  the  1 

county.     Water-power  is  abundant,  and  the  who  prepared  the  articles  of  impeach 

transportation  of  the  agricultural  products  is  conducted  the  prosecution  against  Jud 

greatly  facilitated  by  the  Miami  canal  and  rail-  a  veteran  of  the  revolution,  charged 

roads  from  Cincinnati  to  Dayton,  and  Rich-  competence  and  drankennesa.   In  182 

mond,  Indiana,  which  pass  through  the  county,  ried  Susan  Ann,  daughter  of  CoL  £1<] 

Pop.  in  1860,  80,789.    Capital,  Hamilton.    A  kins,  of  Edgefield;  but  she  died  pre 

number  ofinteresting  monuments  of  the  aborigi-  only  a  few  months  after  marriage.    ] 

nal  inhabitants  have  been  discovered  in  tliis  period  marked  by  the  apprehended  < 

coonty,  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  and  South  Carolina  with  the  federal  goi 

Little  Miami  rivers.    Some  of  them  are  works  on  the  nullification  issue,  he  was  e^ 

of  defence  consisting  of  earthen  ramparts  from  nel  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry.    In 

4  to  9  feet  high,  thrown  around  the  brows  of  member  of  the  legislature,  he  was 

hills,  enclosing  fh>m  16  to  96  acres  of  ground.  Judge  of  the  courts  of  general  sessions 

and  entered  by  gatevi^s  protected  by  intri-  mon  pleas.    Subsequently,  when  a  c 

cately  arranged  embankments ;  others  appear  made  in  the  Judiciary  system,  he  >« 

to  be  traces  of  sacred  enclosures,  and  of  others  ferred  to  the  supreme  bench  of  the  sta 

it  is  difficult  to  coi^ecturo  the  design.  They  have  he  continued  until  1846,  when  be  was 

been    fully  described  by  Messrs.  Squier  and  senator  in  congress.      Soon  after 

Davis  in  Uioir**  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  seat  in  this  body,  he  was  appointed 

Valley."    V.  A  south-eastern  county  of  Mis-  of  the  Judiciary  committee.    One  of  h 

soori,  bordering  on  Arkansas,  and  having  an  speeches  was  against  making  Col.  Be 

area  of  660  sq.  m.    The  surface  is  level  or  mod-  tenant-general  of  the  army.    He  mad4 

erately  hilly,  and  the  soil  suited  to  the  growth  upon  a  call  for  supplies  to  support  the  w 

of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  oats^which  together  Mexica      His  report  upon  the  f 

with  cattle  form  the  staples.    The  productions  law  was  maintained  by  an  elaboratw 

in  1860  were  2,387  bushels  of  wheat,  66,800  the  floor.  His  speech  upon  the  Pa 

of  Indian  com,  8,058  of  oats,  and  1,668  pounds  has  been  preserved  in  pamphlet  fonu 

of  wool.    There  were  4  churches,  and  91  pupils  quest  he  defended  President  Pierce*i 

attending  public   schools.      The  county  was  Miss  Dix^s   bill,    appropriating    pol 

named  in  honor  of  William  O.  Butler,  of  Ken-  for  a  lunatic  asylum.    The  Kansas  qoc 

tucky.    Pop.  in  1856,  2,162,  of  whom  48  were  action  of  the  naval  retiring  board,  the 

slaves.    In   1850  there  were  63  slaves,   and  question,  and  all  others  affecting  the  pt 

1,603  free  inhabitants.    VI.  A  newly  erected  terests  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  sci 

north-eastem  county  of  Iowa,  consisting  mainly  fare  of  the  south,  engaged  him  in 

of  uncultivated  prairie  land,  drained  by  severs!  debate,  in  which  he  always  took  a  co 

branches  of  Red  Cedar  river;  area,  67b  sq.  m.  part    His  last  speech  was  in  reply  to 

In  1866  it  produced  723  tons  of  hay,  6,409  ner,  and  in  defence  of  Sooth  Caroli 

bushels  of  wheat,  6.906  of  oats,  63,606  of  Indian  speeches  and  reports  well  merit  the  es 

com,  and  7,711  of  potatoes.    Capital,  Clarks-  of  the  student  who  seeks  to  onderstaod 

villc.    Pop.  in  1866,  2,141.  nan  t  period  of  our  political  history  beti 

BUTLER,  Alban,  an  English  Catholic  biog-  and  1857.    Judge  Butler,  himselt;  live 

rapher,    born    at    Appletree,    Northampton-  a  public  life  during  all  this  period.   H( 
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r  an  his  nmnerons  kindred,  6  broth-  degree  of  prosperity,  which  was  shared  by  his 

,  Buster.    In  1882  he  had  married  Har-  sons  Cyrns  and  Samuel,  who  were,  however, 

ter  of  William  Edward  Hayne,  and  brought  np  in  habits  of  the  strictest  economy, 

time  he  was  again  a  widower,  with  and  disciplined  on  the  shoemi^er's  bench  to 

iving  child.    This  domestic  desolation,  the  use  of  the  awl  and  lapstone.    The  business 

incessant  strifes  of  public  life,  con-  was  conducted  in  the  name  of  Samuel  Butler 

0  enfeeble  an  otherwise  vigorous  frame  and  Sons,  and  on  the  death  of  the  father  passed 
c  temperament,  and  hastened  his  death,  into  the  hands  of  the  sons.  Samuel  Butler,  jr., 
SR,  Chables,  a  Catholic  historian  and  had  but  2  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter ;  the 

t,  born  in  London,  Aug.  15,  1750,  former  survived  his  father  but  a  few  years; 

.^  June  2,  1832.    He  was  son  of  a  the  latter  became  the  wife  of  Alexander  Bun- 

per  in  Pall  Moll,  and  nephew  of  the  can,  and  her  uncle  Gyrus  having  lived  and  died  a 

an  Butler,  author  of  ^*  Lives  of  the  bachelor,  she  inherited  his  great  wedth,  and 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1791,  and  that  of  her  father  and  grandfather.    Her  uncle's 

first  Roman  Catholic  who  was  ad-  estate  was  estimated  at  between  $3,000,000  and 

r  the  passing  of  the  relief  bill  of  $4,000,000.    Several  years  before  his  death,  at 

.    He  wrote  various  pamphlets  and  the  instance  of  Miss  Dii,  so  widely  known  for 

xlnctions  which  attracted  little  no-  her  philanthropic  exertions,  he  gave  $40,000 

5r  which  he  produced  Horn  Bibliem^  to  endow  the  Butler  hospital  for  Sie  insane  in 

history  of  the  original    text,   early  Providence, 

and    printed    editions    of    the    Old  BUTLER,  Jakbs,  duke  of  Ormond.   @ee  Ob- 

Testaments,  and  also  of  the  Koran,  hond. 

-Avesta,  and  the  Edda.     Tliis    first  BUTLER,  Jamks,  a  partisan  officer  of  South 

in  1797,  and  ran  through  6  editions  Carolina  during  the  revolution,  bom  in  Prince 

inch  translation.    This  was  followed  William  co.,  Va.,  removed  to  South  Carolina 

Juridica  SubsecivcB,  a  connected  series  in  or  about  the  year  1772.    He  settled  in  what 

•especting  the  geography,  chronology,  was  then  a  frontier  region  of  the  country,  and 

iry  history  of  the  principal  codes  and  was  soon  called  upon  to  take  a  part  in  In- 

do     ments  of   the  Grecian,  Roman,  dian  warfare.    He  was  a  good  woodsman,  and 

canon  law.     He    continued  and  an  excellent  shot  with  the  nfle.  He  was  in  what 

1  Hargrave's  "  Coke  upon  Littleton."  was  called  the  "  Snow  Camp  expedition,"  under 
rvised  the  6th  edition  of  Fearne's  Gen.  Richardson, — an  expedition  involving  the 
Q  Contingent  Remainders,"  and  con-  first  struggles  of  the  civil  war  in  South  Caro- 
jo  Seward's  '*  Anecdotes"  an  interest-  Una  with  which  the  revolution  began.    Subse- 

on  the  Character  of  Lord  Mans-  quently,  he  served  under  Gen.  Williamson,  in  a 
ronsio  Eloquence."    He  wrote  a  his-  similar  expedition,  in  1776.    When  Lincoln  had 
tie  geographical  and  political  revolu-  taken  the  command  of  the  continental  forces  of 
i^ermany,  and  a  ^^  Historical  and  Liter-  the  South,  Butler  joined  this  general  near  An- 
.  of  the  Formularies,  Confessions  of  gusta  in  1779.    After  the  fall  of  Charleston,  in 
oymbolic  Books  of  Roman  Catholic,  1780,  and  when  the  state  was  supposed  to  be 
ad  Principal   Protestant  Churches."  completely  in  the  power  of  the  British,  Lord 
is  last  25  years  Mr.  Butler  principally  Cornwallis  issued  a  proclamation  requiringthe 
is  pen  to  the  vindication  of  the  Catho-  people  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  crown,    outr 
L    He  wrote  numerous  biographies  of  ler  was  one  of  those  who  refused.    He  was  ar- 
3atholic  divines  and  authors ;  he  con-  rested,  lodged  in  the  gaol  at  Ninety-Six,  was 
unde's  "Lives  of  the  Saints,"  and  subsequently  conveyed  to  the  provost  of  Charles- 
Historical  Memoirs  of  the  English,  ton,  and  then  to  the  prison-snip.    He  was  kept 
i  Scottish  Catholics."    When  South-  for  18  months  in  close  confinement    When 
-Protestant  "  Book  of  the  Church"  ap-  released,  and  on  his  return  home,  he  was  snd- 
vas  replied  to  in  Butlcr^s  ^^  Book  of  denly  summoned  forth  to  engage  in  an  expe- 
Catholic  Church,"  which  gave  rise  dition  agunst  a  foray  of  ijiQ  tories  of  his  pre- 
ers  on  the  Protestant  side,  2  of  which  cinct,  and  was  killed  m  the  massacre  which  fol- 
lomfield,  bishop  of  London,  and  the  lowed  at  Cloud^s  creek. 

rgo  Townsend)  were  responded  to  by  BUTLER,  John,  a  tory  leader  during  the 

Br.    In  1822  was  published  the  first  American  revolution,  bom  in  Connecticut,  left 

f  Mr.  Butler's  "  Reminiscences,"  an  his  native  state  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 

aphy.     The  second  volume  appeared  and  settled  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming.    Here,  at 

As  a  constitutional  lawyer  his  repu-  the  very  beginning  of  the  struggle,  he  organized* 

B  very  high.  band  of  marauders  and  murderere,  who  were  all 

SB,  Cykus,    a   merchant   of  Provi-  painted  and  dressed  like  Indians,  but  who  were 

.  L,   born  in    1767,  died  at  Provi-  in  reality,  for  the  most  part,  American  traitors 

ag.  22,    1849.      He  was   the  son  of  and  vagabonds  in  disguise.     At  the  head  of 

Butler,    originally  a   common    shoe-  these  miscreants,  he  attacked  and  plundered  the 

ho  removed  from  Edgartown  in  Massa-  villages  of  that  remon,  and  slaughtered  thdr 

to  Providence  about  the  year  1750.  inhabitants.     The  British  government,  on  the 

bimself  in  trade,  he  reached  a  high  oondusion  of  the  war,  generously  granted  Bat- 
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ler  5,000  acres  of  land  in  Ganada,  and  a  pension  in  removing  the  anterior  obalnietioBa  to  a  < 

of  £500  a  year.  sidoration  of  its  evidences.     This  woK 

BUl'LEii,  JoBSPH,  an  English  thcolo|;ian  and  fruit  of  many  years*  reflection^  is  compt 

moralist,  born  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  May  a  most  compressed  an^  angracefal  styW. 

18,  1692,  died  in  Bath,  June  10,  1752.    He  was  James  Mackintosh  says  that  no  other  tiiu 

edacatcd  in  the  Presbyterian  communion,  and  so  great  was  ever  so  poor  a  writer.    In  i 

early  gave  proofs  of  an  extraordinary  aptitude  Dr.  Butler  was  made  bishop  of  Bristol  wbeu 

for  abstruse  speculation.    In  1713  he  addressed  he  was  promoted  in  1750  to  the  see  of  Durlm 

a  series  of  letters  to  Dr.  Clarke  stating  2  objec-  A  charge  which  he  delivered  to  tlie  clei;^ 

tions  to  tlio  reasoning  in  his  *'  Demonstration  of  the  hitter  diocese,  upon  tho  importance  of  evt 

the  Being  and  Attributes  of  Gud."    The  saga-  monial  worship  as  subservient  to  the  re 

city  displayed  by  his  correspondent  was  such  and  i>ower  of  religion,  and  tho  cin  k 

that  Dr.  Clarke  published  tho  letters  with  his  that  lie  introduced  into  his  chapel  a  i»iiuc 

replies  to  them  in  tho  subsequent  editions  of  his  ble  cross,  gave  rise  to  a  report,  contradictcu  p 

work.    About  tliis  time  Butler  adopted  Episco-  his  nearest  friends,  that  he  had  secretly  juiok 

pal  views,  and  with  the  reluctant  permission  and  that  he  died  in,  the  Roman  Catholic  coo 

of  his  father  entered  the  universitv  of  Oxford  munion.    His  death  occurred  while  on  a 

in  1714,  and  was  soon  after  admitted  into  holy  to  Bath  in  hope  of  recovering  his  healzb.  wi 

orders,    (^n  tlie  united  recommendation  of  his  had  rapidly  declined,  and  he  was  buried  in 

college  friend  Edward  Talbot  and  of  Dr.  Clarke  cathedral  of  Bristol,  where  2  monumentft  « 

he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  Rolls  in  1718,  erected  to  his  memory.    Dr.  Butler  is  desc 

and  in  1726  was  promoted  to  tho  wealthy  but  as  having  i>ossessed  a  pale,  thin,  placid 

secluded  rectory  of  Stanliope.     Before  leaving  and  white  hair  hanging  gracefully  upou 

tho  Rolls  he  published  a  collection  of  15  ser-  shoulders.     Ho  was  never  married, 

mons,  which  reveal  his  metaphysical  rather  than  his  few  eccentricities  was  a  custom  of  i 

elo<}uent  cast  of  mind,  and  are  admirable  for  ing  for  hours  in  his  gnrden  during  tho  < 

theu:  logical  symmetry.    The  first  3  of  tliem  aro  nights  of  the  year.     His  character  and  %n 

upon  human  nature,  which  he  surveys  as  an  were  highly  estimated  by  Uume  and  j^ 

organic  system  or  constitution,  and  finds  its  law  Karnes,  who  both  sought  an  introdoctioo 

or  ruling  principle  in  tho  supremacy  of  con-  him;   which,  however,  ho  declined,  **oii 

science.    Tliough  ho  combats  those  moralists  scoro  of  his  natural  diffidence  and  resemu  ■ 

who  moke  self-interest  the  only  motive  of  action,  being  unaccustomed  to  oral  controvervr. 

and  afldrms  the  authorityof  the  moral  faculty  over  his  fear  that  the  cause  of  truth  might 

both  tho  passions  and  affections  of  the  soul,  and  suffer  from  the  unskilfulness  of  its  advo 
the  acts  of  life,  yet  he  does  not  pronounce  upon        BUTLER,  Col.  I^iebck  M.,  governor  oi  ou 

tho  nature  of  conscience,  does  not  venture  to  CaroHna,  son  of  Gen.  William  Bntler,  bo^ 

designate  it  by  a  constant  name,  and  it  is  difficult  Edgefield  district,  B.  C,  April  1 1, 1708, 1 

to  say  whether  he  regarded  it  as  a  power  of  in  the  battle  of  Churubusco,  Aug.  20,  i 

sentiment  or  of  reason.    After  7  years  of  retire-  After  completing  his  school  education  be  m 

ment  at  Stanhope,  he  was  apiminted  chaplain  came  temiK)rarily  a  clerk  to  Lis  elder  brc 

to  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot,  and  in  1736  became  George.     When  Mr.  Calhoun  was  secret 

clerk  of  the  closet  to  Queen  Caroline,   who  war,  Butler  was  appointed  to  a  lieutenan 

sought  to  adorn  her  court  by  the  presence  of  the  7th  infantry.     He  attained  the 

divines  as  well  as  statesmen.    In  tbat  year  ho  captain,   and  served  in  that  grade  for  mX 

published  his  ^^  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  veors.    However,  on  his  marriage,  he  resigo 

and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course  of  Lis  commission,  and  was  made  cashier  of 

Kature.^'  This  work,  though  but  a  commentary  bank  of  tho  state,  at  Columbia,  of  wfaicki 

on  a  pregnant  passage  of  Origcn,  and  though  its  subsequently  became  the  president.     He  i 

argument  has  but  a  narrow  compass,  is  yet  ono  signed  the  office  to  accept  a  lieutenant-«olQiM 

of  the  most  profound  and  original  theological  commission  under  the  state,  in  the  Senuii* 

studies  in  tho  langi^age.     It  is  designed  nei-  war  in  Florida,  in  the  dragoon  regiment  of  C 

ther  positively  to  establish  religion  nor  di-  Goodwin.     Upon  his  return  from  Flori 

rectly  to   answer   objections  to  it,  but   only  was  elected  governor.    On  the  ezpirati 

to   provo    that    tho    principal    preconceived  his  term  of  office  he  accepted  the  appi 

objections    which    aro   raise<l    against   Chris-  fn)m  the  U.  S.  government  of  igent  auc 

tianity  may  also  bo  raised  against  the  struc-  Cherokees,  west  of  the  Missisuppi ;  was 

ture  of  tlie  universe  and  the  course  of  nature,  moved  from  this  office  by  Mr.  Polk,  who.  he 

By  presenting  parallel   difficulties   in  admit-  ever,  appointed  him  to  treat  with  the  Co 

ting  the  divine  authorship  of  nature  and  of  Indians.     On  his  return  to  Washington  w  ■ 

the  Christian  revelation,  he  does  not  demon-  an  account  of  his  mission,  ho  received  ad^ 

strate  the  latter,  which  can  only  be  done  by  that  he  hod  been  elected  colonel  of  the  F 

positive  evidence,  but  he  destroyed  tho  prima  to  regiment  of  South  Carolina,  just  then  ; 

/aeie  advantage  which  the  deist  of  the  18th  for  volunteer  service  in  the  Mexican  war. 

century  had  assumed  in  discussion  with  Chris-  'at  once  accepted  tlie  appointment,  and  hqn 

tians.    His  argument  does  not  pretend  to  estab-  home  to  his  command.    The  rest  of  hu  c 

lish  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  is  irresistible  is  that  of  the  Palmetto  regiment.    It  U 


ktmdf  ewerj  action  foDowinff  tliat  of  Oerro  don.    Among  his  shorter  poems  is  one  on  the 

Mfii  nntH  the  eonqnest  of  Mexico,  its  flag  "  Elephant  in  the  Moon,''  in  which  he  ridionles 

Wflf  die  first  planted  on  the  walls  of  the  con-  what  he  deemed  the  whimsical  philosophical 

jMnd  dtj.    In  the  hatUe  of  Ghnmbnsco  CoL  researches  of  the  royal  society.    Of  his  few 

iiilei;  tbtoogh  already  severely  woanded,  was  prose  works,  the  *'  Characters"  are  the  most 

gdltndy  leadinfc  his  regiment,  when  he  was  shot  interesting.    Sixty  years  after  his  death  a  naon- 

thnmgfa  the  head,  and  died  on  the  field.  umeot  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westmin- 

BCTLER,  HioHABD,  a  m%)or-general  in  the  ster  abbey, 
my  of  the  United  States,  kUled  in  the  conflict  BUTLER,  Bb.  Samuel,  bishop  of  Lichfleld, 
Wtveea  the  Indians  and  the  army  of  Gen.  St.  Eng.,  born  at  Kenilworth,  in  the  county  of  War- 
Ciiir.  Nov.  4,  1791.  The  disaster  of  that  day,  wick,  Jan.  8, 1774,  died  at  Eccleshall  castle,  Staf- 
ind  the  death  of  Gen.  Butler,  wore  the  conse-  fordshire,  Dec.  4,  1889.  He  was  educated  at 
qoeoce  of  a  panic  which  had  seized  the  militia  Rugby  and  Cambridge,  in  1797  was  elected  fel- 
la the  first  line  on  the  sudden  attack  of  the  In-  low  of  his  college,  and  in  1798,  in  his  25th  year, 
dam  As  Butler  lay  bleeding  and  helpless  on  the  was  appointed  head  master  of  the  endowed 
grooDd,  a  savage  tomahawked  and  scalped  him.  school  of  Shrewsbury,  in  which  he  continued  88 

BUTLER,  Samuel,  an  English  poet,  born  at  years.    While  thus  occupied,  permanently  ob- 

Btreoshain,  Feb.  18,  1612,  died  in  London,  in  taining  reputation  and  rapidly  amassing  wealth, 

1680.   The  son  of  a  farmer,  he  commenced  his  he  successively  received^  several  church  prefer- 

edocation  at  Worcester,  and  sought  ineflTectually  ments:  in  1802,  the  vicarage  of  Kenilworth, 

the  means  of  studying  at  Cambridge.    As  clerk  his  native  town;  in  1817,  a  prebendal  stall  in 

toajostice  of  the  peace  he  obtained  leisure  Lichfield  cathedral ;  in  1822,  the  archdeaconry 

doring  several  years  to  cultivate  literature  and  of  Derby.    He  was  made  D.  D.  in  1811,  and 

tbeirts.    He  is  afterward  found  in  the  family  was  appointed  bishop  of  Lichfield  in  1886.    His 

«f  the  countess  of  Kent,  where  he  enjoyed  the  health  began  to  fail  soon  after  this  promotion, 

w  of  a  library  and  the  conversation  of  the  which  he  lived  to  hold  only  8  years.    His  best 

letrned  Selden,  who  often  employed  him  as  an  known  literary  production  is  his  edition  of 

i&aaaensis.      He  next  appears,  probably  as  uEschylus,  from  the  text  of  Stanley.    Previous 

tntor,  in  the  family  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  a  I3ed-  to  his  appointment  to  Shrewsbury,  he  was  re- 

fi)rdsbire  gentleman,  an  ardent  Puritan,  one  of  quested  to  prepare  this  by  the  syndics  of  the 

Oomwell's  officers,   and  who  is  supposed  to  Cambridge  university  press.     This  work  ap- 

kiTe  been  the  original  of  Sir  Hudibras.    After  peared   in    4    vols,    4to,   in   1809-16.     Dr. 

tfce  restoration  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  felomfield  (since  bishop  of  London)  severely 

tfce  etrl  of  Carbury,  president  of  Wales,  who  criticized  the  first  2  volumes  in  the  "Edinburgh 

Dide  him  steward  of  Ludlow  castle.    At  50  Review,"  and  was  attacked  for  doing  so  in  a 

yeinof  age  he  married  a  widow  ef  good  family  "Letter"  from  Dr.   Butler.     In  conjunction 

ind  fortune,  but  the  fortune  was  lost  by  bad  with  the  Rev.  Francis  Hodgson,  Dr.  Butler 

ioTestment.    In  1668  appeared  the  first  part  of  translated  Lucien  Bonaparte's  epic  of  "  Charle- 

"Hodibras,*'   a  poem  in  ridicule  of  the  Puri-  magne."    He  published  numerous  tracts  and 

tiBfl,  abounding  in  wit,  learning,  satire,  and  in-  sermons,  but  his  best  works  were  educational, 

goioos  thought,  and  which  has  remained  with-  BUTLER,  Simeon,  an  American  publisher  and 

ottarival  in  English  burlesque  poetry.    The  bookseller,  bom  in  1770,  died  in  1847,  atNorih- 

hii^t  Sur  Hudibras  and  his  squire  Ralph  were  ampton,  Mass.,  where  he  had  begun  business 

wtnrthfol  representatives  of  English  Puritan-  in  1792.    The  booktrade  in  this  country  was 

isn  18  Don  Quixote  and  Sancbo  Panza  were  of  then  in  its  infancy,  and  his  establishment  was 

Spmish  knight-errantry.     They  are  made  to  the  first  of  the  kind  in  western  Massachusetts. 

pNsent  a  most  grotesque  appearance,  in  ludi-  It  required  no  small  amount  of  enterprise  and 

cnos  exaggeration  of  the  cdSected  language,  resolution  to  commence  the  publishing  business 

^  and  moral  severity  of  the  Gromwellians.  at  that  time  in  a  retired  country  town,'  at  a 

^  poem  exactly  suited  the  prevalent  taste  of  distance  from  market,  yet  he  conducted  it  with 

tke  time,  and  obtained  the  highest  popularity,  so  much  caution  and  skill  that  after  the  lapse 

Itns  quoted  by  Charles  II.,  studied  by  the  of  60  years  the  house  and  the  business  are  still 

^ovtiersL  and  applaud^  by  the  whole  royalist  continued.    As  early  as  1800  he  published  an 

prty.   The  only  recompense  received  by  But-  edition  of  VattePs  "Law  of  Nations,"  the  first 

^▼as  a  present  of  £800  from  the  king.    Two  printed  in  the  United  States,  and  at  the  same 

<^  parts  of  it  were  published  in  1664  and  in  time  the  first  volume  of  the  first  edition  of  the 

2^8^  bQt  it  was  left  unfinished.    Many  of  its  al-  Massachusetts  supreme    court   reports;   also, 

«iooa  have  now  become  unintelligible  without  Dwight's  "  School  Geography."  which  became  so 

Botes,  and  its  condensation  of  thought  and  style  popular  as  to  require  a  yearly  issue  of  20,000 

■^  its  monotony  of  wit  make  its  continuous  copies.    He  also  engaged  in  papermaking,  and 

'••ding  wearisome.    Although  Butler  enjoyed  made  the  first  American  letter  paper  used  by 

t  great  reputation  at  a  brilliant  court  and  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 

*»Dg  distinguished  men,  there  is  even  less  BUTLER,  William,  a  general  of  militia  in 

pown  of  the  later  than  of  the  earlier  part  of  South  Carolina,  born  in  Prince-  William  oo., 

«« life,  and  it  is  only  certain  that  he  died  in  Va.,  in  1759,  died  in  Sept.  1821.    He  became  a 

poferty  and  obscurity  in  a  mean  street  in  Lon-  lieutenant  in  the  army  of  Lincoln  in  1779,  was 
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engaged  in  the  battle  of  Stono,  and  served  oommissionof  ab 

in  the   fiunoos   corps  of  PulaskL  nntil   the  which  was  tenderi»««  uuu  uj             u. 

death  of  the  latter,  at  the  siege  of  Savannah,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  ooi     cm,  in 

disorganized  his  legion.    The  fall  of  Charleston  make  waj  for  Mr.  Calhoun.    In  181^ 

soon  followed  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Amer-  called,  bj  a  very  oomplimentary  or 

icans  and  French  before  Savannah,  and  the  Gov.  Allston,  to  take  command  of  t 

militia  was  temporarily  dispersed,  while  the  of  South  Carolina,  which  state  was  1 

continental  forces   were   in   captivity.    But,  posed  to  be  in  danger  of  Britiflii  invai 

with  the  first  rising  of  the  partisan  leaders  of  repaired  to  Charleston  for  tiiis  purpow 

Carolina,  William  Butler  joined  the  troops  un-  menaced  danger  passed  ofi^  and  the  1 

der  Gren.    Pickens.    Subsequently,  he  served  sequently  fell  on  i^ew  Orleans.    Butl* 

with  Lee,  under  Greene,  at  the  siege  of  Ninety-  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  resumed  t 

Six,  and  was  detached  on  several  separate  ser-  of  his  farm.    In  the  interval  between 

vices,  involving  the  necessity  of  'equal  celerity,  wars  with  Great  Britain,  he  was  < 

courage,  and  vigilance.    It  was  on  one  of  these  member  of  the  convention  of  1787,  in 

expeditions,  while  under  the  command  of  Gen.  ton,  to  consider  the  adoption  of  th 

Henderson,  that  Butler  first  met  the  lady, Beheth*  constitution,  and,  along  with  Gen.  So 

land  Foote  Moore,  whom  he  subsequently  made  others,  voted  agiunst  it.    He  was  sub 

his  wife.    After  Greeners  defeat  at  Ninety-Six,  a  member  of  the  convention  which  fr 

Butler  joined  the  legion  of  Lee  for  a  season,  but  present  constitution  of  the  state ;  was 

soon  took  the  field  as  a  partisan,  served  for  a  time  a  member  of  the  legislature ;  i 

while  with  Pickens,  and  at  length  rose  to  a  (then  an  ofiioer  of  high  distinction) 

command  of  mounted    rangers.      At  Dean^s  and  at  one  time  served  as  a  magisu 

Swamp,  associating  his  command  with  that  of  was  large  and  handsome  of  person,  6  ! 

Capt    Michael    Watson,  they  were    severely  a  bold  rider,  with  a  great  passion  fc 

handled  in  a  fight  with  a  superior  force  of  loy-  active,  eager,  and  determined.    He 

alists.    Watson  fell,  and  Butler  took  the  com-  markablo  for  the  fearless  independen 

mand,  continued  to  fight  agmnst  the  greatest  character.    He  sought  the  turf  with 

odds,  and  only  escaped  massacre  by  the  timely  ran  famous  horses,  kept  none  but  bio 

arrival  of  a  rcenforcement  from  Orangeburg,  mals,  and  made  his  own  sons  break 

In  another  sharp  struggle  with  a  similar  enemy,  even  at  the  peril  of  their  necks.    Trad 

upon  the  Edisto,  when  Judge  Ryan,  the  first  serves  sundry  remarkable  stories  of 

in  command,  was  sliot  down,  Butler,  assumed  dare-devil  horsemanship.    He  had  i 

the  lead  and  succeeded  in  driving  the  foe  across  children.    Two  of  his  sons,  James  am 

the  river.    While  in  command  of  the  rangers,  died  the  same  month  and  Tear  witl 

under  Pickens,  ho  had  frequent  conflicts  with  James  was  sheriff  of  Edgefield  dlbtri 

the  notorious  Bill  Cunningham,  one  of  the  colonel  of  cavalry.    George  was  a  lai 

most  reckless  and  desperate  of  all  the  loyalists,  during  the  war  of  1812,  served  as 

In  the  fall  of  1781,  near  Carradine*s  ford,  they  the  r^^ar  army.    William  was  a  ] 

had  one  of  these  sharp  passages,  which  was  and  served  as  surgeon  at  the  battle 

rather  a  duel  than  a  battle,  and  enlivened  by  Orleans;    he  was  also,  for  a  single 

many  curious  incidents.     Butler,  goaded  by  member  of  congress.    Frank  died  as  i 

personal  enmity,  pursued  Cunningham  for  miles  the  Saluda  regiment, 

with  a  vindictive  spirit  fully  equal  to  his  own.  BUTLER,  William  Allkh,  a  livin 

It  was  a  prolonged  running  hght  of  several  can  lawyer  and  poet,  bom  in  Albany, 

hours,    frequently    renewed.      Butler    served  1825.    lie  graduated  at  the  New  Yoi 

thus  to  the  close  of  the  war,  was  a  favorite  of  sity  in  1843,  studied  his  profession  in 

Pickens,    and    usually  employed    in    services  of  his  father,  Hon.  B.  F.  Butler,  tn 

which  called  for  audacious  enterprise  and  rapid  Europe  from  1846  to  1848,  and  since  1 

movement.    In  1784  ho  married  Behethland  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  pi 

Moore.    Soon  after  he  was  nominated  as  brig-  the  law   in  New  York  city.     He 

adier-general  by  Pickens,  who  then  held  the  an    academic    poem,   entitled  the    *• 

rank  of  m^jor-general.    Pickens  resigning  in  in  1846,  and  has  contributed  many 

I7d6,  the  legislature  elected  Butler  to  that  dig-  prose  and  verse  to  the  "  Democratic 

nity.    In  1800  he  was  elected  to  congress,  in  the  "'  Art-Union  Bulletin.^^  and  the  ' 

opposition  to  Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  lie  took  World.*'    In  1850  he  pubushed  a  voln 

hiaseatinl801,and8ervedtilll806,whenhewa8  character  of  '^R^ected   Addresses," 

appointed  chairman  of  tlie  committee  of  inves-  *^  Bamum^s  Parnassus,**  and  in  1857  tlM 

tigation  in  the  case  of  Wilkinson,  charged  with  **  Nothing  to  Wear,**  which  passed 

complicity  in  the  Burr  conspiracy.    Wilkinson  numerous  editions,  and  was  followed 

making   some  offensive   remark    touching   a  imitations.    A  new  poem  by  Mr.  B 

^  prosecuting  militia  general,**  Butler  resigned  titled  ''  Two  Millions"  was  iasoed  in 

his  place  as  chairman,  and  sent  Wilkinson  a  mer  of  1858. 

message.    The  result  was  a  much  friendlier  BUTLER,  Wiluax  Orlahdo,  an  < 

temper  on  the  part  of  the  latter.    A  major-  general,  bom  in  1703,  in  Jessamine 

general  of  militia  at  home,  Butler  declined  the  whither  his  father,  Peit^vnl  Botkr,  a 
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« 

PlnnsylTSiiiA,  who  was  made  adjntant-general  1850  he  unsnocessfallj  contested  the  parlia- 

Mig  the  war  of  1812,  had  removed  in  1784.  mentarj  representation  of  Majo,  and  sat  for 

Tbe  son  was  about  devoting  himself  to  the  legal  Harwich  from  Maj  till  June,  1852.    He  was 

HofessioD,  when  the  war  of  1812  broke  out.  elected  M.  P.  for  Toughal  in  1852,  and  again  in 

MstiDg  as  a  private  soldier  in  Oapt.  Hart's  1857. .  Mr.  Butt  has  written  a  novel,  as  well  as 

eonpany  of  Kentucky  volunteers  he  gained  dis-  political  pamphlets,  and  was  the  first  editor  of 

tioetion  in  the  battles  at  Frenchtown  and  the  the  ^^  Dublin  University  Magazine." 

rirer  Raism,  and  having  been  for  a  short  time  BUTTAFUOOO,  Mattko,  a  Corsican  general 

deiaioed  in  prison  by  the  English,  he  was,  on  and  diplomatist,   born  in  1730  at  Vescovato, 

retaraiug  home,  promoted  to  a  captaincy.   Sub-  died  in  1799.      "When  the  duke  de  Ohoiseui 

nqoentlj  he  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  determined  to  re-unite  Corsica  to  France,  Bnt- 

bittles  of  Pensacola  and  New  Orleans,  was  tafuoco  was  one  of  his  principal  agents.    In 

breretted  major,  Dec,  23, 1814,  acted  as  aide-de-  1768,  when  the  Genoese  ceded  to  France  their 

eimp  to  Gen.  Jackson  from  June  17,  1816,  to  claim  to  Corsica,  it  being  impossible  for  the 

IfajSl,  1817,  when  he  tendered  his  resigna-  island  to  maintain  an  independent  existence,' 

tioD,  resuming  for  the  next  26  years  the  pro-  Buttafuoco  favored  and  contributed  to  its  sim- 

fason  of  the  law,  marrying,  and  residing  at  pie  incorporation  into  the  French  kingdom, 

luspatriraonialestate,  near  the  confluence  of  the  He  was  chosen  deputy  from  Corsica  to  the 

Kentacky  and  Ohio  rivers.    From  1839  to  1843  states  general  in  1789,  and  there  avowed  him- 

be  serrea  as  a  representative  in  congress  from  self  a  partisan  of  the  old  r6gime.    This  course 

that  district,  in  the  interests  of  the  democratic  excited  great  displeasure  among  his  compatriots, 

pirtj.  Nominated  as  a  candidate  for  governor  and  in  several  of  the  Corsican  towns  he  was 

rf  Kentucky  in  1844,  he  was  defeated  by  the  burnt  in  eflBgy.    He  also  received  an  angry 

jdoence  of  Mr.  Clay.    Created  major-general,  letter  from  Napoleon  himself,  then  only  a  lieu- 

hm  29, 1846,  he  led  with  great  spirit  the  dar-  tenant  of  artillery  at  Auxonne. 

lag  charge  at  Monterey,  and  although  wounded  BUTTE,  a  northern  county  of  California, 

00  that  occasion,  he  still  remained  for  several  bordering  on  Utah,  and  having  an  area  of  about 

wmths  with  the  army.    By  resolution  of  con-  6,000  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  in  some 

pw8  of  March  2,  1847,  a  sword  was  presented  parts    mountainous,    being   traversed  by  the 

to  him  in  testimony  of  his  services.    On  Feb.  Butte  mountains,  from  which  it  is  named,  and 

18, 1848,  he  succeeded  Gen.  Scott  in  command  having  several  remarkable  elevations,  one  of 

of  the  army  in  Mexico.    The  most  important  which,  called  Table  mountain,  bears  a  strong 

operation  during  his  tenure  of  this  office  was  resemblance  to  a  castle.    The  highlands  are 

toe  defeat  of  Padre  Jaranta  and  his  guerilla  generally  covered  with  noble  pine  and  cedar 

feces  by  Gen.  Lane.    His  military  administra-  forests ;    the  valleys  are    also    well  wooded, 

tioQiD  Mexico  was  brought  to  a  close  on  May  watered,  and  fertile.    The  productions  in  1856 

J9, 1848,  when  h0»announced  the  ratification  were  165,000  bushels  of  wheat,  210,000  of  bar- 

of  the  treaty  of  peace.     After  his  return  to  the  ley,  and  6,000  oats.     There  were  2  grist  mills, 

United  States  he  was  nominated  in  1848  by  the  16   saw  mills,  and  1  newspaper  office.    The 

democratic  party  as  candidate  for  the   vice-  county  is  exceedingly  rich  in  minerals,  em- 

preadency.  Gen.  Cass  being  the  candidate  for  bracing  not  only  gold,  but  also  platinum,  silver, 

F^sident,  but  was  defeated  by  the  election  of  quicksilver,  iron,  and  lead.    In  1856,  there  were 

^Taylor.  24  large  quartz-crushing  mills  in  operation,  and 

BUTRET,  C.  DB,  baron,  a  French  horticul-  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  river  mining 

torist,  died  at  Strasbourg  in  1805.    He  was  of  a  on  Feather  river  and  its  forks  was  $490,000. 

iK)ble  family,  but  renounced  his  rank  and  for-  The  annual  yield  of  the  placer  mines  was  esti- 

tone  in  favor  of  his  younger  brother.   His  book  mated  at  $800,000.    Capital,  Hamilton.    Pop. 

« the  pruning  of  fruit-trees  has  been  repeatedly  in  1852,  8,572. 

wprinted.    He  had  made  preparations  for  a  BUTTE  RIVER  rises  in  Butte  co.,  Califor- 

"'•gnifioent  garden  and  horticultural  school  in  nia,  and  taking  a  S.  S.  W.  course,  joins  the 

^  viciaity  of  Strasbourg  when  the  revolution  Sacramento  in  Sutter  co. 

<*W  liim  to  leave  France.    He  passed  to  the  BUTTER  (Gr.  fiovrvpov ;  /3ovr»  a  cow,  and 

*J^  of  the  elector  palatine,  who  intrusted  to  rvpos^  cheese  or  coagulum),  the  oily  matter  in 

^  the  management  of  his  gardens.  milk,  which,  when  separated  from  it,  is  solm  at 

^^^^1  Isaac,  an  Irish  politician  and  lawyer,  ordinary  temperatures.    It  exists  in  the  milk  in 

Jjiniat  Glen  fin,  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  1813.  the  form  of  globules,  and  these  tend  to  rise  from 

^  obtained  a  scholarship  in  Trinity  college,  the  serous  part  of  the  milk,  and  collect  in  the 

Miblin,  in  1832,  and  graduated  with  distinction  cream  on  the  surface,  of  the  substance  of  which 

« 1836,  taking  honors  in  classics  and  mathe-  it  forms  about  4.5  per  cent.    Mention  is  several 

••^    In  May,  1836,  he  was  elected  to  the  times  made  of  butter  in  the  English  version  of 

W»8orship  of'  political  economy  (founded  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  Hebrew  word  thus 

^^  by  Archbishop  Whately) ;  was  called  to  translated  is  supposed  by  scholars  to  mean  some 

«*  Irish  bar  in  1 888,  and  made  queen's  counsel  in  liquid  preparation  of  milk  or  cream.    The  oldest 

*^    In  the  Irish  state  trials  of  1848,  Mr.  Butt  distinct  allusion  to  butter  is  by  Herodotus.    In 

%  defended  several  of  the  accused.    He  was  the  works  of  other  writers  of  about  the  same 

ui  alderman  of  Dublin  for  some  years.    In  period  reference  is  made  to  it    The  Thradana 
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ate  it ;  but  the  Greeks  regarded  it  as  a  wonder-  in  localities  where  this  Hilda  f 

M  kind  of  food.    It  appears  to  have  served  as  use  than  to  be  fed  to  swine.         i  x 

an  ointment,  and  to  have  been  in  very  general  quantity  of  butter  may  be  ob       ed 

use  for  this  purpose  among  the  different  nations  entire  milk.    The   temperatnro  ml  n 

of  Europe.    It  is  related  by  Plutarch  ^t  a  process  is  conducted  Is  fomid  to  haT< 

certain  Spartan  lady  visiting  Berenice,  the  wife  portant  effect  upon  the  result,  not 

of  Dejotarus,  the  former  smelt  so  strongly  of  time   re(jaired   to    separate    the    uui 

sweet  ointment,  and  the  latter  of  butter,  that  also  in  its  Quality.  .  The  most  sol 

neither  could  endure  the  other.    Dioscorides  perature  is  found  to  be  firom  50**  m 

describes  how  butter  is  made  by  agitating  the  the  lower  degree  being  the  best  fo 

fattest  milk,  as  that  of  the  sheep ;   and  Galen  and  the  higher  for  milk.    During  th< 

treatsof  the  comparative  qualities  of  that  made  the  temperature  rises  three  or  fiiur 

from  the  milk  of  different  animals ;  but  none  of  The  process  requires  some  experience 

these  early  writers  make  any  mention  of  its  to  conduct  it  at  the  most  advantageoui 

being  used  except  as  an  ointment  in  the  bath,  butter  mode  from  cream  is  more  than 

or  as  a  medicine,  by  any  other  people  than  the  in  forming,  it  is  apt  to  be  strong-taste< 

Thracians  and  the  ancient  Germans.    Cheese  made  in  less  than  three-quarters  of  thi 

appears  to  have  come  into  general  use  as  food  is  soft.    Tlie  vessel  used  for  this  o] 

lung  before  butter,  and  to  this  day  among  the  called  a  chum,  and  is  made  in  a  variety 

nations  of  southern  Europe  the  latter  article  is  some  of  which  are  described  in  th 

sold  by  the  apothecaries  as  a  medicine,  its  place  Cuukn.    They  are  usually  preferred  o 

OS  an  element  of  food  being  occupied,  as  it  al-  but  of  whatever  material  they  m^y  be, 

ways  has  been,  by  vegetable  oils. — Milk  consists  particular  attention  is  required  tq  keep 

of  whey  or  serous  matter,  in  which  the  caseine  well  as  the  other  utensils  employed,  in 

or  cheese  is  held  in  solution,  and  with  which  state  of  cleanliness.    Even  the  making 

tlio  butter  globules  are  mechanically  mixed,  by  persons  whose  hands  are  liable  to 

When  thoroughly  separated  from  the  other  sub-  by  perspiration  is  objected  to ;  and  in  al 

stances,  these  globules  form  the  solid  butter,  but  a  well-kept  dairy,  meal,  instead  of  soap,  t 

there  is  always  more  or  less  water  intermixed,  used  for  washing  the  hands.  The  purity 

and  some  caseous  matter  also,  which  by  its  fer-  is  so  easily  affected,  that  even  the  place 

mentation  induces  the  rancidity  in  butter  long  it  is  made  should  be  free  from  all  b 

kept.    Dr.  Thomson  found  a  sample  of  the  best  When  formed  in  the  chum,  it  is  remo 

butter  to  consist  of  water  12.79,  butter  oil  86.27,  small  tub,  and  then  worked  by  kneadii 

and  caseine  or  curd  0.94.    The  butter  oil  is  the  hands,  with  the  free  use  of  cold  i 

soluble  in  ether,  and  the  caseine  is  not.    The  thoroughly  washing  it.  '  Little  spades  i 

proportions  of  the  ingredients  may  hence  be  times  in  part  substituted  for  the  hands, 

ascertained  by  making  this  solution  after  the  operation  and  beating  it  "wflh  the  I 

water  has  been  expelled  at  a  temperature  of  buttermilk  is,  or  should  be,  entirely  « 

212° ;  but  if  other  ingredients  are  present,  they  If  any  remains,  thecaseineand  sugar  coi 

must  be  estimated  by  other  processes ;  thus  salt  it  are  subject  to  decomposition,  the  fo 

is  determined  from  the  amount  of  ash  left  by  a  coming  putrescent,  and  the  latter  chac 

weighed  portion  of  the  butter  after  incinera-  acetic  acid,  thus  spoiling  the  buttei 

tion.     Butter  oil  is  a  substance  of  very  compli-  tended  to  be  kept  a  long   time,  it 

cated  composition,  in  which  no  less  than  G  dif-  preserved  after  the  method  practi^^ed 

ferent  organic  acids  are  detected,  and  a  sweet  and  in  some  ports  of  Europe.   It  is 

sirup  called  glycerine,  with  which  these  acids  by  heat  into  oil,  by  which  the  water  i 

are  combined.     Bromels  found  in  100  parts  of  is  removed  ;  straining  the  oil,  the  cast 

butter  68  parts  of  margarine,  and  80  of  buty-  in  the  cloth  ;  then  being  put  up  in 

roleine— compounds  of  margoric  and  butyro-  it  becomes  solid,  and  is  subject  to  ^ 

leio  acids  with  glycerine.    The  remainder  was  change.    Tliis  is  the  substance  callei 

glycerine  divided  among  butyric,  caproic,  cap-  India.    In  this  country  and  in  Englan 

sylic,  and  capric  acids.     When  milk  or  cream  process  is  adopted  for  its  preservi^on 

(which  most  abounds  in  the  fat  globules)  is  ogi-  nutter  fresh  from  the  chum  a  qnanti 

tated,  as  in  the  process  of  churning,  these  salt,  amounting  to  an  ounce  to  the  pom 

^  globules  are  in  part  broken  up  and  mn  together,  ed  and  thoroughlv  incorporated  with 

forming  at  last  a  mass  of  butter.    No  chemical  is  effected  to  the  best  advantage  by  w 

change  is  involved  in  this,  though  the  ingredi-  one- half  one  day  and  the  remaiiiaer 

ents  of  the  milk  are  thus  made  to  separate  in  Conmion  salt  contains,  beside  the  pun 

part  from  each  other.    The  product  is  obtained  of  sodium,  soluble  compounds  of 

from  Bweet  cream,  or  from  cream  that  has  be-  magnesia ;  these  impurities  it  is  d 

come  sour,  and  as  the  latter  yields  it  more  remove,  which    may  be  done  by 

readily,  it  is  usuaUy  preferred  for  churning,  the  whole  with  water   sufficient  \m 

Hilk  has  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  a  large  them,  but  not  any  considerable  qu 

quantity  to  be  made  use  of  to  produce  a  small  the    pure  salt,   pouring   off   the    lie 

amount  of  butter ;    and  the  residue,  called  straining  and  drying  tlie  remainder 

buttermilk,  involves  a  considerable  loss,  unless  cloth.    In  Ireland  a  miztore  of  oiki 
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ir,  OM  of  nitie,  and  two  of  the  best  salt,  is  other  families,  as  given  bj  Mr.  Stephens,  are 

wd  inrtead  of  salt  alone,  at  the  rate  of  an  nymphalidcB,  lyc€Bnadas,  and  hesperiadcB,    The 

oaaoe  to  the  pound,  and  the  flavor  it  imparts  is  crepuscular  and  nocturnal  lepidoptera  will  be 

fV7  bighlj   recommended.    For   the   casks,  noticed  under  the  articles  Hawk-hoth   and 

wood  oitirely  free  of  moisture  is  essential ;  and  Moth.    The  order  was  named  bj  Linnsdus  from 

tfthe  pTToligneons  acid  has  been  removed  from  the  Greek  words,  Xcirt;,  -ihos  (scale),  and  nrtpa 

it bjboiliDg,  it  is  all  the  better;  if  it  remains  (wings),    indicating    the    characters   peculiar 

in  tl»  wood  it  is  liable  to  act  upon  the  salt  in  to  the  wings,  which  are  covered  on  both  sides 

tbe  batter,  converting  it  into  brine.    In  packing,  with  imbricated  scales  or  featliers,  to  Uie  unas- 

ore  is  required  to  thoroughly  incorporate  eaoli  sisted  eye  presenting  the  appearance  of  dust  or 

portion,  as  it  is  added  to  that  already  in  the  keg,  powder,  but  under  the  microscope  displaying 

10  that  no  receptacles  for  air  are  left  among  the  an  arrangement  as  uniform  and  characteristic 

tetter.    The  smrfaoe  being  made  smooth,  it  is  of  species  as  that  of  the  scales  of  fi^es  and  tiie 

corned  with  a  little  salt  and  a  cloth  moistened  feathers  of  birds.    The  beauty  of  this  order  has 

it  brine. — ^The  quantity  of  butter  contained  in '  made  them  the  special  study  of  naturalists  and 

milk  is  very  variable ;  some  yielding  not  more  the  delight  of  collectors,  so  that  their  habits, 

IbiQ  8  pounds   to   the    100   of  milk,    and  metamorphoses,  and  structure  are  very  well 

lome  instances  being  recorded  of  more  than  known ;  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 

doable  this  product    Dr.  Muspratt  possessed  an  points  are  connected  with  their  metamorphoses, 

iJdemey  cow  that  gave  milk  so  rich,  that  and  these  will  be  more  fully  alluded  to  under 

fsm  \i  gallons,  weighing  144  pounds,  10}  the  article  OatsbpillIb.    In  the  lepidoptera, 

pounds  of  butter  were  obtained,  being  equal  to  the  parts  about  the  mouth  are  changed  into 

i788  per  cent,  of  the  milk.    lYom  one  cow  of  suctorial  organs ;  the  mandibles  are  very  much 

Tery  good  quality  a  fair  average  product  of  but-  redueed,  and  the  maxilla  are  transformed,  each 

ter  is  one  pound  per  day ;  but  more  than  8  into  a  semi-canul,  extensile,  and  capable  of  being 

times  this  quantity  has  been  sometimes  obtain-  rolled  up  spirally,  which,  when  united,  form  the 

ed  for  several  weeks  together.    From  the  gen-  suctorial  organ  (lingua  spiralis)  \  at  the  base  of 

ml  ran  of  cows  the  yield,  however,  is  much  this  organ  are  2  very  short  maxiUary  palpi, 

kaitTaryiDg  with  the  pasturage  and  the  feed,  between  which  and  the  hairy  labial  pcdpi  it  is 

The  flavor  of  the  butter  is  more  or  less  aflfected*  sheathed  when  rolled  up ;  this  tongue,  if  it  may 

by  the  food  of  the  cow,  the  taste  of  the  onion  be  so  called,  is  very  long  in  the  butterflies.    In 

nd  tbe  turnip  often  being  imparted  to  the  milk  the  caterpillar  state  these  organs  are  mastica- 

tiidits  prodqcta—As  butter  is  sold,  it  is  some-  tory  and  not  suctorial,  adapted  for  the  food  of 

tiflMsfbond  to  be  adulterated  with  a  considera-  these  voracious  larvsd,  while  in  the  perfect  in- 

Ue  excess  of  water  and  of  sdt.    By  ^e  inve»-  sect  the  long  tonguQ.  is  necessary  to  obtain  the 

tigations  of  Dr.  Hassall  it  appears  that  in  the  liquid  honey  contained  in  Uie  deep  calyces  of 

Hit  batter  sold  in  the  London  market,  water  flowers.     In  some  species  the  anterior  and 

ind  salt  are  incorporated  in  quantities  varying  lateral  surfaces  of  the  maxillss  are  provided 

from  10  to  nearly  85  per  cent,  of  the  weight. —  with  a  considerable  number  of  minute  papillsd, 

Hm  state  of  New  York  produces  about  ^  of  all  which  are  probably  organs  of  taste  as  well  as 

tlN  batter  Uiat  is  made  in  the  United  States.  In  of  exquisite  touch.    The  eyes  are  compound. 

UK  the  total  product  was  90,293,073^  lb9.,  of  The  abdomen  has  6  or  7  segments,  is  attached 

vlueh  Ddaware  and  St  Lawrence  counties  pro-  to  the  thorax  by  a  very  small  portion  of  its 

^Boed  over  4,000,000  lbs  each,  and  Chautauque,  diameter,  and  has  no  sting  nor  ovipositor ;  the  « 

Claoango,  JeflTerson,  Orange,  and  Otsego  coun-  legs  are  6  in  number,  each  composed  of  5  parts, 

tittoTer  3,000,000  lbs.  each.    By  the  census  of  and  the  tarsus  with  5  articulations;  in  some 

1850,  the  product  of  butter  in  the  state  was  genera  the  anterior  pair  are  short  and  folded 

^,76d,094  lbs.    The  total  value  of  the  but-  against  the  chest,  and  entirely  useless  as  loco- 

te  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1850  is  motive  organs.    The  ventral  nervous  system 

tttimttedat  $50,135,000.  consists  of  7  ganglia,  the  first  2,  the  liu^est, 

BUTTER  TR££,  a  plant  of  the  genus  hama^  belonging  to  the  thorax;  the  connecting  cords 

^vered  by  Park  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  are  single,  except  between  the  thoracic  ganglia, 

viuch  yields  from  its  kernels,  by  pressure,  a  In  the  caterpillars  the  ventral  cord  consists  of 

^iute,  bard,  and  rich  butter,  which  will  keep  a  11  nearly  equal  ganglia;  during  the  pupa  state 

]JBir  without  salt.    Other  species,  which  have  the    1st  and  2d.  and   the  8d  and   4th,  are 

w6  oDne  property  in  a  less  degree,  are  found  fused  together,  lorming  the  2  thoracic  gan- 

"hKba.  glia,  which  send  off  the  nerves  to  the  legs  and 

Butterfly,  the  popular  name  of  several  wings;  the  5th  and  6th  are  also  fused  into  one. 

JjiffieB  of  insects  of  the  order  lepidoptera^  un-  Respiration  is  effected  by  means  of  trachem 

^^■^^iag  a  complete  metamorphosis,  having  4  extending  through  all  parts  of  the  system,  and 

*^anda  tongue  changed  into  a  suctorial  opening  externally  by  «<i^rf7iata  on  the  sides  of 

^^ ;  from  the  last  character  they  come  un-  the  body ;  the  trunks  arising  from  the  stigmata 

J^  the  sub-class  of  hausUllata  of  Fabricius.  open  into  two  large  lateral  canals,  from  which 

Jae  term  butterfly  includes  all  the  diurnal  lepi-  the  trachees  branch  off.    They  have  a  well- 

Jpteri,  or  those  which  fly  by  day,  of  which  marked  urinary  apparatus ;  the  Malpighian  or 

^fo/fUionidm  are  the  principal  family ;  the  miniferoua  tubes  are  usually  6  in  nunber,  long^ 
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free,  and  open  into  the  Btomaoh  by  2  excretory  flaid  which  facilitated  the  separation 

dacts;  the  tubes  contiun  cells,  disposed  iu  rows,  In  the  pupa  state  the  insect  does  i 

filled  with  yerj  fine  granules  of  a  dark  or  remains  perfectly  quiet ;  tlie  pupa  c 

brownish  color ;  on  the  rupture  of  the  cells,  doptera  is  called  **  obtected,*^  becaoM 

their  contents  pass  into  the  stomach  and  diges-  limbs  are  seen  on  the  oataide  of  the 

tivo  canal,  and  are  either  evacuated  with  the  duration  of  the  butterfly  in  the  pup 

ffficea,  or  separately  as  a  troubled  liquid ;  it  is  pends  much  on  external  circomstan^ 

well    known   that  they  emit  a  considerable  condition  happen  in  the  hot  period  c 

quantity  of  urine,  when  bursting  from  their  the  perfect  insect  may  appear  in  8 

pupa  euyelope.     The  two  sexes  are  distinct,  it  may  be  prolonged  to  2  or  8  week 

and  the  rudiments  of  the  sexual  organs  exist  even  exist  during  the  whole  wint 

in  the  youngest  larvsB,  though  their  development  this  state  the  insect  is  in  a  cooditioi 

takes  place  principally  during  the  pupa  state ;  of  the  hibernating  animals,  reapiratii 

the  females  lay  their  eggs,  which  are  numerous  cnlation  being  reduced  to  their  minii 

and  varying  in  form  according  to  the  species,  first  part  of  its  confinement,  but  be 

upon  such  vegetable  substances  as  the  larvro  are  tive  toward  the  close.    At  the  prope 

to  feed  upon;  the  time  at  which  the  eggs  ar-  pupa  case  is  burst  open,  and  toe  p 

rive  at  maturity  coincides  with  the  end  of  the  teray  suspends  itself  with  its  new  w 

pupa  state,  so  that  the  sexes  are  ready  to  unite  ing  downward ;  after  these  have  beo 

soon  after  they  leave  this  state ;  this  act  acoom-  oped  fully  by  active  respiration  and  < 

plished,  both  sexes  soon  perish ;  the  spermatic  the  insect  remains  at  rest  i       >rt  tii 

particles  are  filiform  ana  very  active.     The  external  covering  becomes  i 

wings  are  membranous  and  veined,  and  cov-  the  dermo-skeleton ;  it  is  theu  mc  y 

ered  with  an  immense  number  of  beautiful  terfly,  which  sips  the  honey  from  tJ 

scales,  varying  in  size,  shape,  and  coloration,  reproduces,  and  dies. — ^The  botterflie 

implanted  by  a  small  pedicle  resembling  the  so  called,  fly  only  during  the  day,  s 

stem  of  a  feather.    An  idea  of  the  immense  usually  hold  their  wings  erect;  th 

number  and  exceeding   minuteness  of  these  are  terminated  by  a  little  dub,  or  are  f 

wing-scales  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  few  genera;  they  are  the  only  lepidop 

Leeuwenhoeck  counted  400,000  on  the  small  moths  excepted,  in  which  the  lower 

silk-worm  moth ;  in  a  piece  of  modern  mosaic  not  have  a  rigid  bristle  or  fringe  to 

work  there  may  be  nearly  900  separate  pieces  upper  pair ;  their  caterpillars  have 

in  an  inch  square,  while  the  same  extent  of  sur-  feet,  and  the  chrysalis  is  naked,  attac 

face  on  a  butterfly's  win^  may  contain  from  tail,  and  in  general  angular.     Lini 

100,000  to  900,000;    such  is  the   wonderfnl  prised  all  the  butterflies  under  the  get 

superiority  of  nature's  works  to  the  finest  spe-  but  Latreille  divided  them  into  in 

cimens  of  human  art    The  life  of  the  butterfly  as  follows:  Section  1  contains  ^1  th 

is  a  continued  series  of  chanses  from  the  time  have  a  single  pair  of  spines  on  the  pc 

of  its  leaving  the  egg  till  it  becomes  a  perfect  tremity  of  the  tibioB,  the  wings  per 

insect    As  soon  as  the  caterpillar  is  hatched  it  when  at  rest,  and  the  antennsa  na 

begins  to  eat  eagerly,  and  increases  rapidly  in  shaped  at  the  end,  but  sometimes  fili 

size  during  this  larva  state,  changing  its  skin  includes  the  genera  papUio  and  hmp€ 

several  times;  before  each  change  it  ceases  to  of  Fabricius,  and  is  itself  divided  a 

eat,  remains  motionless,  and  sometimes  attaches  1st,  tliose  in  which  the  dd  articulat 

itself  by  a  slight  web  to  tlie  under  surface  of  a  lower  palpi  is  sometimes  alrooet  ^ 

leaf;  it  gets  rid  of  the  old  skin  by  various  con-  others  distinct^  but  as  well  covered  ' 

tractions  of  the  whole  body,  which  separate  as  the  preceding  one,  and  the  bo( 

the  dry  and  shriveled  covering  on  the  back,  tarsi    very   apparent;   some  of  Um 

the  insect  escaping  in  the  course  of  a  few  footed,  all  the  feet  formed  for  i 

minutes;  sometimes  the  internal  lining  of  the  nearly    the    same    in    both    aex 

alimentary  canal,  from  the  mouth  to  the  ex-  chrysiidis  in  addition  to  the  oomi«jv« 

tremity  of  tlie  body,  comes  away  with  the  attachment  is  fixed  by  a  silken  thr 

skin;  the  latter  takes  place  most  frequently  the  body,  or  enclosed  occasionally 

when  the  larva  is  about  to  change  into  a  pupa,  cocoon,  and  the  central  partition  < 

and  often  proves  fatal.    When  the  full-grown  under  wings  is  closed  underneath ; 

caterpillar  is  ready  to  assume  the  pupa,  nymph,  footed  species  the  chrysalis  is  simpl, 

or  chrysalis  state  (for  these  are  synonymous),  by  the  tail ;    the  caterpillars   are 

it  oeasea  to  eat,  evacuates  the  intestines,  and  and  almost  cylindrical ;   2d,  those 

suspends  its  contracted  body  to  the  under  sur-  the  lower  palpi  have  3  distinct  joint 

face  of  some  object,  either  by  its  legs,  head  the  last  is  nearly  naked  or  with  a 

downward,  or  by  a  little  rope  of  silk ;  after  re-  scales  than  the  preceding  one,  the 

maining  suspended  several  nours,  it  changes  its  the  tarsi  very  small  and  scarcely  prvd 

skin  for  the  last  time  in  the  manner  above  al-  the  discoidal  cell  of  the  nnder  w 

luded  to;  the  legs,  antennsa,  and  wings  are  ex-  hind;  the  caterpillars  are  ovaL  Ot 

tended  along    the   body,  and    the  whole   is  the  sow-bug;  the  chrysalia  .  < 

strengthened  by  the  drying  of  the  transparent  amooth,  and  attached  by  i 
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Am  hodj.    Section  2  is  composed  of  species  (linn.),,  a  common  American  species,  somewhat 
ftoe  posterior  tiblad  have  2  pairs  of  spines,  resembles  the  P.  maehaan  of  Europe ;  the  gen- 
4M  It  the  eod  and  the  other  above ;  whose  eral  color  of  the  wines  is  yellow,  bordered  with 
bftfwings  are  commonly  horizontal  when  at  black  dotted  with  yellow,  with  5  partial  bands 
ind  whose  antennss  often  end  in  a  bent  of  block  anteriorly ;  on  the  lower  wings  are  6 
pguik;  the  caterpillars,  few  of  which  are  known,  yellow  Innnles  in  the  black  margin;  the  anal 
£)ld  op  leaves,  and  spin  within  this  covering  a  angle  fulvoas  edged  with  white,  with  2  or  3 
liken  cocoon,  in  which  the  chrysalis  is  de-  green  spots  near  it ;  the  body  above  is  black, 
id,  smooth  and  without  angokr  projec-  with  a  yellow  lateral  line ;  breast  yellow,  with  2 
I     k—Among  the  genera  of  the  1st  division  of  oblique  lateral  black  lines.    In  the  mountainous 
ta»      1  is :   Papuio  (Latr.),  remarkable  for  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia  is  found  the  genus 
nt  shapes  and  beautiful  colors;  those  FamamuB  (Latr.),  the  females  of  which  have  a 
Mu  with  red  on  the  breast  Linnsaus  called  horny  boat-shaped  pouch  at  the  end  of  the  ab- 
let Troe»^  or  Trojans,  and  those  without  the  domen ;  the  caterpillars  make  a  cocoon  of  leaves 
rs  Aehivi,  or  Greeks.     They  are  found  in  united  by  silken  threads.    A  well-known  species 
tropical  and  temperate  zones  of  both  hem-  in  the  Swiss  vallevs  is  the  P.  Apollo  (Linn.), 
iipberes;  the  caterpillars,  when  touched,  thrust  white,  spotted  with  black,  with  white  eye-like 
forth  from  a  slit  in  the  1st  segment  just  behind  spots,  edged  with  red  on  the  lower  wings;  the 
the  hioA  a  pair  of  soft  horns  joined  together  caterpillar  is  velvety  black,  with  a  row  of  red 
KKDewhat  li&e  the  letter  Y ;   these  are  scent-  spots  on  each  side  and  one  on  the  back.    The 
of^aos,  giving  out  an  unpleasant  odor,  and  doubt-  genus  thaie  (Fabr.)  is  characteristic  of  the  south 
lea  deigned  for  their  protection  against  flies  of  Europe.    In  the  preceding  genera  the  inter- 
flkd  ichneumons.    Many  have  the  under  wings  nal  margin  of  the  lower  wings  is  more  or  less 
eloDgated,  as  the  P.  machaon  (linn.),  a  European  concave ;  in  the  genus  pontia  these  are  dilated 
ipeoes  of  large  size,  with  yellow  wings  spotted  beneath  the  abdomen  so  as  to  form  a  groove, 
ad  striped  with  black,  the  under  ones  having  The  butterflies  of  this  genus  are  found  in  vari- 
KRne  blue  spots  near  the  posterior  edge,  one  of  ous  regions  of  the  globe,  and  are  commonly 
vhid  is  like  an  eye  with  red  at  the  internal  seen  flitting  over  the  fields  and  moist  places, 
logle;  the  caterpillar  is  green,  with  black  rings  motmting  high  in  the  air  when  they  meet  a 
dotted  with  red,  and  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  companion ;  the   caterpillar  has  no  protruding 
esTot,  fennel,  &c.  Of  the  American  species,  one  tentaculum  on  the  neck,  and  the  chrysalis  is 
of  the  finest  is  the  P.  aatericu  (Cramer.),  wnose  suspended  by  a  thread  passed  across  the  body, 
viogs  expand  about  4  inches ;  it  is  of  a  black  The  genus  pontia  includes  the  British  cabbage 
0(^,with  a  doable  row  of  yellow  dots  on  the  butterflies,  9  or  10  species,  of  a  white  or  yellow 
back,!  broad  band  of  yellow  spots  across  the  color  and  small  size;  the  general  color  of  the 
wings,  and  a  row  of  yellow  spots  near  the  hind  caterpillars  is  green,  and  in  this  state  they  are 
Qiiipn;  the  lower  wings  are  tailed,  and  have  very  injurious  to   the  vegetable  garden.     In 
T  Uae  spots  between  the  yellow  band  and  the  Massachusetts  there  is  a  white  butterfly,  P.  ols- 
<Mtterrow  of  yellow  spots,  and  near  the  posterior  racea  (Harris),  which  hovers  over  the  cabbage, 
9^  an  orange  eye-like  spot  with  a  black  cen-  radish,  and  turnip  beds  about  the  last  of  May 
tie;  the  spots  on  the  under  side  are  tawny  or  beginning  of  JTune,  for  the  purpose  of  depos- 
onoge.    This  species  is  very  numerous  in  July,  iting  its  eggs;  these  are  fastened,  to  the  nnm- 
Iwv^ring  over  flowers,  especially  the  sweet-  bcr  of  8  or  4  on  each  leaf,  to  the  under  surfeuie ; 
■onted  phlox ;  in  this  and  the  following  months  they  are  hatched  in  a  week  or  10  days,  and 
the  eggs  are  laid  singly  on  various  umbellate  the  caterpillars  attiun  their  full  size  in  8  weeks, 
P^ts;  the  caterpillars  have  been  found  on  the  about  1^  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  pale  green 
Mej,  carrot,  parsnip,  celery,  and  other  garden  color;  tiiey  devour  any  part  of  the  leaf ;  the 
^^ISetables,  to  which  they  are  quite  destructive;  chrysalis  slate  lasts  about  11  days,  so  that  the 
^  oome  to  their  growth  toward  the  end  of  perfect  insects  come  out  the  latter  part  of  July, 
^tember,  when  they  become  chrysalids,  in  and  are  ready  to  lay  the  eggs  for  another  brood, 
which  state  they  remain  all  winter,  being  trans-  the  chrysalids  of  which  survive  the  winter  ana 
^^itned  into  butterflies  in  May  or  Jcme  following,  come  out  in  the  following  May.    These  butter- 
Aiiotber  of  our  common  and  beautiful  species  flies  fly  low  and  lazily  when  about  to  deposit 
^  the  P.  philenor  (Fabr.),  with  tailed  greenish-  theu-  eggs,  and  are  easily  caught  in  large  num- 
i^Uck  wings ;  the  superior  wings  with  4  or  5  bers  by  a  muslin  net ;  the  titmouse  and  other 
^hite  spots  on  the  margin,  most  conspicuous  insect-eating  birds  devour  the  caterpillars  with 
<^^Math;  the  lower  wings  highly  polLgdiea  green,  avidity,     .^ong  the  4-footed  butterflies,  one 
^th  6  pearl-white  spots  before  the  margin,  be-  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  genera  is  Danau 
^^^ith  with  a  broad  green  border  upon  which  (Latr.),  including  the  Fabrician  genera  of  euplaa 
^^  7  large  fdvous  spots,  each  surrounded  by  a  and  idea^  in  which  the  antennss  are  terminated 
"^  ring,  and  marked  by  a  lateral  white  spot,  by  a  dub,  the  inferior  wings  rotmded  and  not 
'I'odtboiit  6  small  white  dots  on  the  inner  edge;  forming  a  groove  for  the  abdomen,  and  the 
*™U  black,  breast  dotted  with  yellow,  abdo-  upper  wings  more  or  less  triangular.    D,  plex^ 
J*^  green  with  a  lateral  double  row  of  whitish  ippu»  (Linn.),  a  common  and  large  North  Amer- 
^^;  the  female  is  the  largest,  with  brown  ican  species,  is  of  a  fulvous  yellow  color,  with 
"^i^aod  coppery  reflections.    The  P.  TSirttMi  dilated  black  veins,  black  margin  dotted  T^th 
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whkc,  especially  in  tho  superior  angle  of  the  ladjr "  ( V.  eardui,  €k)d.,  more  properlj  pi 

upper  wiuf^s ;  body  black,  with  numerous  white  by  Mr.  Stephens  in  the  genus  eyntAia),  \ 

dots  on  the  trunk ;  tho  krva  is  ringed  with  wings  red  above,  varied  with  black  and  i 

black  and  white,  with  2  slender  processes  on  nnderneatli  marbled  with  gray,  yellow, 

the  anterior  and  2  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  brown,  witli  5  eye-like  bluish  spots  on 

body ;  the  chrvsalis  is  of  a  delicate  preen  color,  edges.    Tho  following   American  speciet  ■ 

with  golden  dots;  it  feeds  on   different  s[>e-  worthy  of  mention :  Theantiopa  butu*rdT{| 

cies  of  cuelepUu^  and  is  abundant  in  tho  middle  antiop<i^  Linn.),  occurring,  as  has  been  sceiLab 

and  southern  states.     In  tho  genus  argynnu  in  Europe ;  this  butterfly  passes  the  wlnt«r  o 

(Latr.),  the  anterior  feet  are  short  and  feeble,  the  some  sheltered  place  in  a  partially  torpid  lUte 

under  surface  of  the  lower  wings  is  often  deco-  great  numbers  are  sometimes  seen  crowded  to 

rated  with  silvery  and  opaline  spots,  or  yellow  gether  in  barns,  apparently  lifeless,  with  tb 

ones  upon  a  fulvous  ground,  and  the  upper  wings  doubled  together  over   the  back,  Is 

surface  varied  with  red  or  orange,  with  spots  quickly  becoming  active  on  exposure  to  hot;  i 

or  lines  of  block  or  brown ;  tho  caterpillars  ore  comes  out  very  early  in  spring,  often  before  tb 

beset  with  sjiines.    In  England,  where  there  snow  is  off  the  ground,  and  may  be  seen  «r>^ 

are  several  ST>ecies,  these  butterflies  are  called  with  torn  and  faded  wings,  early  in       rui « 

fritillaries.    The  A,  Duma  (Cramer^,  of  the  sheltered   spots;    the  caterpillars  d      «1  tb 

southern  states,  though  not  one  of  the  hand-  |K>plar,  willow,  and  elm  of  their  Ituii 

somest  of  the  genus,  is  yet  pretty  from  the  con-  which  tliey  are  found  in  great  numbers  tvy 

trast  of  the  blackish  and  palo  orange  of  its  up-  Juno;  they  are  black,  with  minute  white  Aw 

per  surface,  and  from  the  slender  silvery  lines  and  a  row  of  8  brick-red  spots  on  the  toD  < 

of  the  under  surface  of  the  lower  wings;  its  the  back;  being  nearly  2  inches  long,  am 

general  color  above  is  a  dark  brown,  with  a  with  spines,  they  were  formerly  suppuKu  i 

very  broad  fulvous  exterior  margin,  with  a  few  be  capable  of  inflicting  dangerous  wounds;  tb 

blackish  spots  and  ncrvurcs.    Tho  genus  meli-  flrst  brood  is  ])roduced  in  June,  and  a  seooot 

tixa  was  separated  from  the  hu>t  by  Fabricius,  August,   which  become  perfect  insects 

and  is  distinguished  principally  by  tho  yellow  winter.    The  semicolon  butterfly  (  T.  tAwm 

spots  and  checkered  appearance  of  the  under  gaiionU^  Fabr.)  has  the  wings  on  theuppfrad 

surface  of  tho  lower  wings,  and  by  the  larva,  tawny  orange,  with  brown  and  blade  si 

which  is  pubescent,  with  small  fleshy  tubercles  lower  wings  generally  black  above,  1 

on  the  body,  which  is  not  anned  with  spines,  reddish,  or  marbled  with  light  and  dark  wv 

The  M.  myrina  (Cramer)  is  a  pretty  little  si>e-  and  a  pale  golden  semicolon  on  the  i     <> 

cies  found  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida,  some-  whence  tlio  name ;  tho  wings  expand  fr       n 

what  resembling  the  J/.  »elene  of  Europe  ;  the  2  J  inches,  while  those  of  the  prcNcedi      uci 

wines  are  fulvous,  with  black  spots  and  undu-  3  to  8^  inches  ;  it  api)ears  In  If  ay,  auu  ) 

lated  lines ;  below  there  are  more  than  30  sil-  August,  and  is  seen  till  the  middle  of  i      ■ 

very  spots,  and  an  eye-like  spot  near  tho  baso  in  sunny  places ;  the  caterpillan  live  uu 

of  the  Inferior  ones.     In  tho  genus  taruwi  American  elm  and  linden  trees,  and  on      i 

(Fabr.),  the  knobs  of  the  antenme  are  short  and  vine,  to  which  they  are  very  destmettvc. 

broad ;  tho  palpi  are  long,  curvinp^,  and  con-  spiny  caterpillars  aro  favorite  reeeptac 

tiguous,  and  form  a  kind  of  beak ;  tlio  wings  tlio  eggs  oi  ih^ pUromalu*  ggnsssg,  a  tin>  % 

are  jagged  or  tjiiled  on  tho  ]>osterior  edges ;  tho  cidian  i>arasitic  insect  of  the  ord«r  kymnntfk 

under  side  of  tlie  lower  wings  is  often  marked  which  destroys  great  numbers  of  the  chrrsa 

with  a  golden  or  silvery  character  in  the  mid-  in  whose  bodies  tho  little  maggots  oometc 

die;  the  caterpillars  are  anned  with  numerous  rity.  Smaller  species  aro  the  K.  eMiiiia  (I 

spines,  often  live  in  company,  and  do  not  con-  and  V.  progne  (Fabr.X  which  are  modi 

oeal  themselves  under  a  web  or  within  a  folded  expanding  from  2  to  2}  inches,  above  of  I 

leaf;  the  head  of  tho  chrysalis  has  2  horn-like  orange,  the  fore  wings  bordered  and  m^ 

elevations  and  a  prominence  on  tho  back  ro-  with  black,  tho  hind  wings  blackbh  postenor 

sembling  a  nose,  presenting  rather  a  grotesque  with  2  black  s|)Ots  in  the  middle,  and 

appearance  ;  in  both  sexes  the  anterior  \mT  of  bright  orongo  spot3  before  tho  hind  i 

feet  aro  sliort  and  very  hairy,  and  the  2  ])oste-  under  side  marbled  with  light  and  d 

rior  pairs  with  double  nails.    Hero  belong  the  with  a  silvery  comma  in  the  fomivr  sp 

tortoise-shell  butterfly  (  \\  urtica^  Linn.),  and  and  a  silvery  L  in  the  latter,  on  the  middle  oi 

tho   following  3  other  British    species :   the  hind  wings ;  tho  caterpillars  are  very 

^  Camberwell  beauty ''  (  V,  antiopa,  Linn.),  with  alike,  being  palo  yellow,  with  a  reddisb 

angular  wings  of  a  deep  purplish  black,  with  white  spines  tipped  with  black,  and  a  row  « 

a  yellowish  or  whitish  band  on  the  posterior  rusty  spots  on  each  side  of  the  body ;  tbcy 

edgei  and  a  row  of  blue  spots  above ;  the  "  i>ea-  found  on  the  American  elm  in  August,     j 

cockWye"  (F.  /c>,  Linn.),  reddish    fulvous  genus  nymphalU  (Latr.X  or  apatura  (Fi 

above,   with    a   largo  eye-like  spot  on  each  contains  some  very  large  and  beantiful 

wing,  on  tlie  upper   reddish  surrounded  by  a  tlie  anterior  feet  are  useless  for  loo       w 

yellowish  circle,  tho  under  blackish  surround-  and    tho   abdomen    is   received  In  a  ^n 

ed  by  a  gray  circle,  with  some  bluish  spots  and  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the  lower  w 

nnHer  tho  wings  blackish;  and  the  "* painted  the   caterpillars   are   less   spioy  than  ib  < 
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generft.     The  purple   emperor  of  dented,  blackish  brown  above,  with  white  llots 

i.  iris  (Linn.),  has  venr  strong  and  and  spots,  beneath  greenish  gray  with  similar 

and   is   capable  of  a  high  and  irrefftuar  spots ;  the  caterpillar  is  ffraj,  with  a 

Ml  flight;  instead  of  the  agzag  black  head  and  4  yellow  points  on  the  first  rins^ 
u  oommon  butterflies,  the  species  of  which  is  narrowed ;  the  chrysalis  is  blaok| 
I  soar  in  a  steady  manner  like  a  bird  slightly  powdered  with  bine.  In  the  genus 
from  their  flying  over  the  tops  of  eudamtu  of  Dr.  Boisduval,  is  the  E,  tityrns 
»,  they  are  difficult  to  capture,  and  (Fabr.)  of  this  country ;  it  expands  from  2  to  2)> 
hiffhly  prized  by  collectors ;  M.  inches^  and  is  of  a  general  brown  color ;  the 
IS  described  more  than  260  different  1st  pair  of  wings  wi£  a  transverse  band  and  a 
me  of  which  are  found  in  this  coun-  few  spots  near  the  tip  of  a  honey-yellow  color ; 
:he  genus  morpho  (Fabr.),  peculiar  to  the  hind  pair  with  a  short  rounded  tail,  and  a 
erica,  the  antennos  are lEilmost filiform;  broad  silvery  band  across  the  middle  beneath. 
6  included  some  of  the  most  gorgeous  This  large  and  handsome  species  appears  about 
itdoptera.  In  the  genus  hipparehia  the  middle  of  June,  hovering  over  sweet-soent- 
'iotyrus  (Latr.),  the  antennsd  end  in  ed  flowers;  it  flies  so  rapidly  and  strongly,  that 
»bby  or  elongated  swellings ;  the  an-  it  is  difficult  to  take  it  without  injury ;  the  fe- 
are  short,  the  hind  pairs  with  double  males  lay  their  eggs,  singly,  on  the  leaves  of  the 
internal  margin  of  the  wings  ezca-  locust  (robinia  jpseudacaeia)  and  B,  viteota/ 
receive  the  abdomen,  and  the  middle  hatched  in  July,  they  roll  themselves  in  a  cover- 
tell  closed  posteriorly ;  the  caterpillar  ing  of  the  leaves,  as  a  protection  from  tiie 
DCS,  but  is  downy,  with  the  posterior  weather  and  birds ;  the  full-grown  oaterpiUar 
forked.  It  contains  many  species,  is  about  2  inches  long,  of  a  pale  green  color, 
of  which  are  often  ornamented  with  with  transverse  streaks  of  darker  green,  with  a 
sye-like  spots ;  they  frequent  dry  lo-  red  neck  and  head ;  each  lives  in  its  own  caa^ 
'er  which  they  fly  in  a  jerking  and  one  end  of  which  is  left  open  for  egress  at  nighty 
nner.  The  If.  Andromaeha  {llxihnQT)^  at  which  time  it  feeds;  they  remain  aschrys- 
g  the  southern  and  south-western  alids  in  their  leafy  cocoons  during  the  winter ; 
I  the  wings  brown,  with  submarginal  the  viscid  locust  is  sometimes  completely  strip- 

vts,  beneath  paler,  with  a  series  of  pedofita  leaves  by  this  caterpillar.  Of  the  genua 

toia.    The  JJ.  semidea  (Say),  about  2.  vrania  (Fabr.),  Mr.  Swainson  says  the  butter- 

atent  of  wings,  is  of  a  brown  color,  flies  comprising  it  ^  are,  perhaps,  the  most 

wings  marbled  below  with  black  and  splendid  msects  in  creation.    No  art  can  effeo- 

inhabits  the  highest  summits  of  the  tuaUy  represent  the  changeable  and  resplendent 

(untains  of  New  Hampshire,  and,  ac-  green  which  relieves  the  velvet  black  of  the 

0  Say,  seems  to  be  confined  to  that  wings,  and  which  varies  with  every  change  of 
Q  the  2d  division  of  the  1st  sec-  light.  The  typical  species  are  found  in  tropical 
several  small  6-footed  butterflies  America,  where  they  fly  with  amazing  rapidity, 
to  the  family  of  lycanadm  ;  the  cater-  and  perform,  like  their  prototypes  the  swallows^ 

1  short  and  almost  oval,  with  feet  so  annual  migrations." — ^The  butterflies  are  to  in- 
;  they  seem  to  glide  rather  than  walk,  sects  what  the  humming  birds  are  to  the  feath- 

ure  themselves  by  the  hind  feet  and  ered  tribes,  the  analogy  holding  good  not  only 

up  across  their  bodies.    Here  belongs  in  their  brilliant  colors  and  manner  of  flight,  bat 

argyu  (Lam.),  which  contains  many  also  in  the  nature  of  their  nutriment,  the  honey- 

s  of  an  azure  blue  color,  variegated  ed  juices  of  the  flowers.    The  happy  life  of  the 

.and  white.  The  genus «ry(;i7ia(Lat),  butterfly,  flitting  from  flower  to  flower,  from 

>  America ;   polyommatus  (Fabr.)  is  one  sensual  delight  to  another,  resembles  that 

m  the  beautiful  eye-like  spots  of  the  of  professed  pleasure-seekers,  the  '*  butterflies 

ace  of  the  wings,  which  are  generally  of  fashion,"  whose  only  object  is  e^foyment. 

e  in  the  males,  and  brown  in  the  fe«  whose  existence  is  a  blank,  and  whose  lives  adoi 

he  genus  lycwna  (Fabr.)  includes  the  nothing  to  the  progress  of  humanity ;  they  are 

ittle  species  called  *^  coppers  "  by  col-  mere  useless  consumers  of  the  products  of  other 

According  to  A.  and  O.  Speyer,  the  men's  labors ;  a  whole  generation  dies,  and  is 

and  erycinadcB  belong  to  the  division  deservedly  forgotten.  From  the  transformations 

0«2a,  in  which  the  anterior  legs  are  of  of  the  butterfly,  natural  theology  has  drawn  one 

form  in  the  2  sexes;  in  the  latter,  of  the  most  simple,  beautiful,  and  convincing 

possess  cleaning  paws ;  in  the  former,  arguments  for  an  existence  beyond  the  grave, 

want  claws  on  the  anterior  tarsi,  and  TTe  see  the  airy,  brilliant,  perfect  insect,  derived 

loint  ends  in  a  sharp  point. — ^The  2d  from  the  crawling,  disgusting,  and  voradoos 

f   diurnal   lepidoptera  includes  the  caterpillar*— a  worm  transformed  into  a  sylph— 

hesperiacUB,  which  frequent  grassy  a  change  that  no  one,  unless  it  had  been  ao* 

ing  short  distances  in  a  jerking  man-  tually  seen,  would  believe  possible.    Bessooiiig 

Me  they  are  called  ^  skippers ''  by  from  analogy,  this  emblem  of  the  bntter^J  has 

Titers.    The  heaperia  maltxB  fPabr.)  seemed  typical  of  the  change  of  the  ooRiiptfUe 

lie  mallows,  whose  leaves  it  folds  up,  into  the  incorruptible  after  death:  thegrofsl^ 

lioh  it  is  changed;  the  wings  are  in-  ling  human  desires  are  represented  bj  die  onop^ 
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ing-  cateq)illar;  in  the  ohrjaalis  we  have  pre-  loops  for  fastening  them  to  gamenta,  i 

aented  to  us  the  darkness  and  stillness  of  the  withont.    The  mannfactore  of  these  \ 

tomb ;  and  in  the  butterfly  we  recognize  a  new-  tides  involves  various  prooesMa,  sot 

bom  existence  of  the  spirit,  freed  from  the  im-  very  interesting,  and  varying  aoooru 

perfections  of  the  earthly  and  finite,  and  re-  materials  used.    These  are  metal,  hu 

joioing  in  the  pleasures  of  immortality.  glass,  mother-of-pearl,  Jet,  and  wha 

BUTTERMILK,   the  liquid  which  remains  side  the  woven  atufEs  which  are  < 

after   separating   the   butter   from    milk    by  covering  button  moulds.    Birmii 

churning.    It  consists  of  the  thin  portion  of  most  noted  place  in  the  world  for  luv  i 

the  milk  with  the  caseine  or  curd  intermixed  ture  of  buttons.    In  this  country  it  is  e 

and  some   butter  oiL    When   cream  is  used  ly  carried  on  in  Waterbury,  Conn^ 

for  churning,  the  buttermilk  is  much  richer  Easthampton,  Mass.    The  principal  i 

than  if  the  entire  milk  is  employed,  and  does  tories  in  the  latter  place  were  establisl 

not   so   readily  sour.     Sweet   buttermilk   is  1849  by  8arouel  Williston  and  Co.,  i 

much  esteemed  by  many  as  a  pleasant  and  nu-  previously  owned   similar    estabUsl 

tritious  drink.    In  Scotland  it  is  brought  into  Ilaydenville,  in  the  same  state,     u 

the  cities  for  sale  like  other  milk.    It  is  used  to  employment  to  250  hands,  consume 

aome  extent  in  ^e  preparation  of  a  very  good  $75,000  worth  of  stock,   and    prudi 

quality  of  bread.  $175,000  to  $200,000  worth  of  butto 

BUTTERS,  in  chemistry,  the  name  given  by  cently  an  excellent  button  has  been 

the  alchemists  to  certain  salts,  generally  cblo-  New  Brunswick  from  India-rubl 

rides  of  the  metals,  which  have  the  consistency  manufacture  of  gilt  buttons,  brato 

of  butter,  such  as  butters  of  arsenic,  antimony,  very  little  zinc  is  used.    This  is  fon 

tin,  &0,    The  name  is  still  retained  in  some  of  the  button-maker  in  strips,  out  of  w 

the  pharmacopoBias.    In  vegetable  chemistry  disks  are  cut  by  a  machine.    This  pro 

it  is  applied  to  fixed  oils  extracted  from  vegeta-  rapid  that  one  person  can  prepare 

ble  products,  which  at  common  temperatures  gross  in  an  hour.    The  preparingof  tu 

concrete  and  become  solid.    Such  are  the  oils  is  a  distinct  branch  of  trade.    They  i 

of  the  nutmeg,  cocoa,  &o.  of  brass  wire,  a  coil  of  it  being  put  in 

BUTTES,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  chine,  in  which  one  end  ia  pushed 

Neufch4tel.    Situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  and  gradually  to  a  pair  of  shears,  and  th 

surrounded  by  high  mountains,  its  position  is  cut  otif  in  small  pieces.    It  is  then  1 

such  that  during  many  months  of  the  year  its  being  compressed  between  the  Jaws  c 

inhabitants  never  see  the  sun.    Pop.  1,200.  forms  an  eye.    A  small  luunmer  nei 

BUTTISUOLZ,  a  village  and  pan^  of  Switz-  the  two  ends,  flattening  them,  and  i 

erland,  canton  of  Lucerne.    In  its  vidnity  is  a  the  shank  ready  for  use.    The  labor  c 

remarkable  mound  called  Engliinderhtlbel,  or  ing  these  to  the  button  ie  performed  b} 

"Englishman's  hillock.^*  It  is  the  grave  of  8,000  When  properly  adjusted,  a  little  so! 

Englishmen,  followers  of  Engnerrand  de  Coucy,  rosin  are  applied  to  the  spot  where 

son-in-law  of  Edward  III.   and  earl  of  Bed-  come  in  contact,  which  melts  on  1 

ford.    This  nobleman,  in  the  course  of  a  quar-  ed,  and  on  cooling  firmly  unites  U 

rel  with  Leopold  of  Austria,  began  to  devastate  buttons,  after   thorough    cleansing, 

the  Swiss  cantons,  when  he  was  defeated  by  ready  for  being  ornamented,  either  si 

the  peasants  near  Buttisholz,  and  a  large  num-  gilded,  as  may  be  desired.    If  the  i 

ber  of  his  troops  cut  to  pieces  (1875).  mixture  of  silver  in  solution.  and 

BUTTMANN,  Phiupp  Karl,  a  German  phi-  tartar,  with  some  other  ii      su      a. 

lologist,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Dec.  7,  stirred  together,  and  the  buiiobs  v 

1764,  died  in  Berlin,  June  21, 1829.    He  fin-  this  preparation.     For  gildins,  ffr«u 

i^ed  his  education  at  Gottingen,  and  in  1788  necessary.    An  amalgam  of  gold  leaf ; 

was  appointed  assistant  librarian  to  the  king  of  cury  is  used.    Tliis  is  gently  heated,  po 

Plrussia,  but  was  constrained  to  turn  schoolmas-  cold  water,  and  then  strained  through  y 

ter  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  his  sal-  ther  to  remove  the  excess  of  mercury, 

ary.   Experiencing  the  want  of  a  good  element-  tion  left  in  the  leather  is         Ived  in  dil 

ary  Greek  grammar,  he  published,  in  1792,  a  a^id,  and  applied  to  the  bun       ,    (    »4 

amall  one  of  his  own  composition,  which  during  To  so  great  a  degree  of  r>  i^ 

bis  lifetime  went  through  20  editions.    In  1808,  carried  in  Birmingham,  tuab  uirve  p 

when  the  new  university  was  opened  in  Berlin,  of  gold  was  made  to  cover  a  groea  m 

he  was  appointed  one  of  its  first  professors.  He  The  thickness  of  the  precioua  metal  < 

subsequently  published  an  etymological  and  an  hence  have  exceeded  the  fnavY  of  >&  h 

intennediate  Greek  grammar.    The  latter  has  next  process  is  to  free  them  frook  all  the 

been  translated  into  English  by  Prof.  Robinson,  by  heat    For  this  purpose  they  are  thi 

and  the  elementary  granunar  by  Mr.  Edward  a  wire  cage  within  a  fdmace  oonatmcti 

Everett.  a  manner  that  the  mercurial  vapor  ia  c 

BUTTON,  an  article  used  fbr  the  fastening  into  a  vessel  containing  water,  in  wl 

of  clothing  and  for  orx^^ent.    Buttons  may  be  condensed.    This  is  termed  dryisff 

divided  into  2  olttMe<s  thoae  with  abaaka  or  niahing  oomidetea  the  woik.    Am 
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Ij  ohan^g^  new  forma  and  Aug.  28, 1882.  He  was  edncated  at  Verona^ 
alwajrs  coming  into  use.  and  early  made  himself  known  by  yarioos 
mviM,  with  8ilk,  yelret,  £0.,  have  of  poems,  and  also  bj  his  novel  of  ^'The  Two 
isore  superseded  the  gilt  buttons.  Travellers."  When  the  French  revolntion 
ithout  snanks  are  made  of  simple  broke  out,  he  became  a  leader  of  the  French 
D,  wood,  or  other  material  with  partjr  in  Italy,  and  received  from  Napoleon  the 
through  them,  by  means  of  lathes,  appointment  of  secretary  general  of  the  oon- 
lae  of  sewing  them  on.  gress  of  Venice.  After  the  treaty  of  Oampo 
Thohas,  an  English  navigator  in  Formio  he  removed  to  France,  and  became 
t  of  the  17th  century,  was  the  sue-  professor  of  the  Italian  language  and  Hteratore 
dson  in  exploring  the  N.  E.  coast  at  St.  Oyr.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed 
lerica.  He  sailea  in  1612  with  2  professor  of  history  and  belles-lettres  1^  Man- 
Resolution  and  the  Discovery,  tua,  and  was  subsequently  empk^ed  in  several 
gh  Hudson's  straits,  and  was  the  political  offices.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Yenioe 
land  on  the  western  coast  of  the  and  of  Italian  literature. 
>int  which  ho  touched  was  in  lat  BUTYBIO  AOUK  one  of  a  number  of  adds 
I  named  by  him  Carey's  Swan's  which  are  produced  by  the  action  of  oaseine 
:  obliged  to  winter  in  tiiis  re^on,  in  milk  upon  the  sugar  it  also  contains ; 
position  near  the  mouth  of  a  nver,  lactic  acid  being  first  formed,  and  this  by  ita  de? 
>y  him  Nelson's,  after  the  master  composition  produdnff  butyric  and  carbonic 
Every  precaution  was  taken  acids  and  hyarogen.  Its  chemioal  formida  is 
and  icebergs,  yet  the  severity  of  0,  H7O3  +  UO.  It  is  the  substance  which  ^vet 
occasioned  much  suffering  to  his  the  rank  smell  to  rancid  butter.  Whenobtamed, 
IS  fatal  to  a  few  of  them.  During  as  it  mav  be  from  butter  and  from  aogai;  it  Is 
amer  he  explored  and  named  sev-  in  the  form  of  a  dear,  oily,  volatile  flnio.  It 
•n  the  coast  of  Hudson's  bay,  and  combines  with  bases,  and  forma  crystalline  aalt% 
the  lat  65"^,  became  convinced  of  which  possess  no  taste.  The  compound  of  this 
^  of  the  north-west  passage.  add  and  glycerine,  also  oontainea  in  butter,  ia 

30D.    See  Plane  Tbss.  called  bu^rine. 

oES,  props  or  supports  on  the  out-  BUXAR,  or  Baqsab,  a  town  of  Britiah  In^ 

tall  structures^  such  as  bridges  in  the  district  of  Shahabad,  presideni^  of  Ben- 

» heavy  superstructure.    In  Grothic  gal,  dtuated  on  the  south  bank  of  tb^  Ganges 

a  pilaster,  pier,  or  masonry  added  about  60  miles  below  Benarea.    Pop.  eHtimatea 

ng  out  from  the  exterior  of  a  waU.  at  about  8,000.    It  is  a  large  town,  with  houses 

tie  name  of  the  hinges  used  for  built  after  the  usual  Indian  fashion  of  mud  and 

e  are  cut  out  from  strips  of  iron  thatch,  a  few  bungalows  of  somewhat  better 

le  form  of  2  blanks  of  equal  size,  character  occupied  by  Europeans,  a  good  basaari 

ling  rollers  are  each  turned  over  and  some  handsome  mosques.    On  an  eminence 

u  one  edge,  so  as  to  form  a  cyUndri-  near  the  river  is  a  small  fort,  now  diamantled, 

r  the  insertion  of  the  pin  which  It  is  on  the  line  ofthe  railway  under  conatructloa 

together,  and  on  which  the  parts  from  Calcutta  to  Agra  and  DelhL   Buza^ode- 

ortion  of  metal  which  would  have  brated  for  a  victory,  which  confirmed  the  BritiBl^ 

inder  the  whole  length  of  the  edge  in  the  possesdon  of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  obtained, 

bat  the  2  parts  may  fit  into  each  Oct  23,  1764,  by  Hiyor  ^afterward  Sir  Hector) 

nproved  processes  recently  intro-  Munro,  with  a  force  of  857  Europeans  and  6,215 

re  now  commonly  made  by  casting  sepoys,  over  an  army  of  from  40,000  to  60,000 

or  iron  into  the  form  above  de<  men,  commanded  by  Meer  Ooadm  (or  Ooaaim 

die  cast-iron  is  afterward  com-  AliKhan)andSi:^ah  udDowlah,yiderofOudei. 

rted  into  malleable.  After  an  action  of  8  houra'  duration  the  ICo^ 

central  county  of  Georgia,  bound-  force  gave  way,  and  waa  pursued  by  the  Britidi 

Ockm  ulgee  river,  watered  by  sev-  to  a  bridge  of  boats  acrosa  a  atream  2  milea  from 

and   having   an  area  of  about  the  field  of  battle.     To  aave  the  bulk  of  lus 

It  has  a  moderately  uneven  sur-  army  and  treasure,  the  vizier  cauaed  thia  bridge 

fertile  soil     The  productions  in  to  be  destroyed  before  the  entire  body  had 

124,930  bushels  of  Indian  com,  crossed,  thus  sacrificing  2,000  of  lua  rear  guard, 

eet  potatoes,  24,690  of  oats,  4,110  but  effectual^  diedong   the   pursuit     The 

n,  and  1,540  lbs.  of  rice.    There  British  loss  waa  847  men ;  that  of  the  enemj 

uiills,  5  grist  mills,  1  woollen  fac-  amounted  to  about  4,000,  bedde  188  cannon. 

ities,  12  churches,  and  211  pupils  BUXHOWDEN^  Fbibdbioh  Wilhum,  oount| 

ablic  schools.     The  county  was  a  Buasian  general  of  livonian  descent,  bom 

lor  of  Oapt.  Samuel  Butts,  an  offi-  Sept.  14,  1750,  at  Haonnsdal,  died  Aug.  28, 

war  of  1812.    Capital,  Jackson.  1811,  at   his  estate  of  Lohde  in   Esthonia. 

,   6,883,  of  whom  3,076  were  He   owed   hia   first   advancement  to  Ooont 

Orloff  and  to  a  rich  marriage,  after  which  hfi 

k,  Antonio,  an  Italian  poet,  bom  waa   engaged   for    mai^  yeara   aaainat  tli# 

,  Karch  27, 1771,  died  m  Paris,  Turks,  and  in  Italy  sadGeimanj.    Li  1788 1^ 
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was  made  general,  and  in  the  next  year  oon-  metieal  ealenlatiofis.    He 

ducted  with  sacoeas  the  campaign  asainst  the  aider  any  tiling  save  with  reapeot  w 

Swedes.    He  commanded  a  division  of  the  armj  of  its  constituent  parts.    He  be     i  i 

in  the  war  against  Poland,  was  in  the  storming  but  remembered  nothing  of  it  ex« 

of  Praga  under  8uwaro^  was  soon  ftfter  ap-  number  of  words  it  contained,  %uid 

pointed  to  the  administration  of  Poland,  and  counted.    If  the  size  of  an  ol^eci  wei 

still  later  to  the  position  of  military  governor  ho  would  instantly  declare  how 

of  8t.  Petersburg.    He  was  for  a  short  time  in  breadths  it  contuned.    If  aa  in 

disgrace  and  retired  to  Grermany,  but  was  re-  were  stated,  he  would  as  rapidly 

stored  to  his  offices  upon  the  death  of  Paul  I.  her  of  minutes  and  seconds  it  wa^  wa 

At  Austerlitz  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  He  scarcely  had  a  system  of  calenlatioi 

the  Russians,  and  in  1808  led  a  successful  ex-  his  own  obscure  explanation,  his  roc 

pedition  against  the  Swedes.  clumsy  and  circuitous,  thoufffa  the 

BUXTON  (Lat.  Bucostenuin)^  a  market  town  was  extremely  swift.    He  wa&ed  to  1 

and  fashionable  watering  place  of  England,  in  hare  a  sight  of  the  king,  and  was 

the  parish  of  Bakewell,  Derbyshire,  situated  in  by  the  royal  society,  who  asked  h 

a  deep  valley,  81  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Derby  and  body  whose  8  sides  are,  respeotiTely,  2 

160  N.N.  W.  of  London.  Pop.  in  1851, 1,286.  It  yards,  6,642,783  yards,  and  64^965  r 

consists  of  a  ne^  and  an  old  town,  the  former  many  cubical  eighths  of  an  inch  are  tw 

of  which  is  the  best  built  and  contains  the  most  reply,  calculated  at  once  without  one  f 

Interesting   edifices.      Its    chief  architectural  ins  been  written  down,  was  found  to  I 

beauty  is  the  crescent,  a  range  of  buildings  in  When  taken  to  see  Garrick  perform  I 

the  Grecian  style  erected  by  the  6th  duke  of  he  amused  himself  by  counting  the  1 

Devonshire,  in  1779-^86.  They  comprise  hotels,  words  spoken,  and  how  many  each  ] 

a  ball-room,  a  library,  lodging  houses,  a  bank,  uttered  respectively.    Except  with  1 

arcade,  promenade,  and  a  long  range  of  stables  this  mastery  of  numbers,  his  intellect 

with  a  covered  riding  gnllcry  160  yards  round,  inferior  to  that  of  ordinary  men. 
Near  by  is  the  *'  Old  Hall"  (now  an  inn),  where        BUXTON,  Sm  Thomas  Fowxll, 

Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  once  had  her  residence,  legislator  and  philanthropist,  bom 

It  was  built  by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  to  whom  Hedingham,  Essex,  April  1,  1786,  di 

the  custody  of  the  unfortunate  queen  was  in-  residence  near  Aylsham,  Feb.  19, 1B4C 

trusted  by  Elizabeth.    The  parisn  church  is  a  ceived  his  education  at  Donnybrook,  1 

modem  edifice  of  great  beauty.    There  are  also  quently  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin.    I 

several  chapels,  2  schools,  and  fine  public  walks,  of  21  he  married  Miss  Gumey ;  by  thii 

Tbe  chief  attraction  of  Buxton,  however,  is  its  he  became  brother-in-law  to  l6«.  EBa 

mineral  waters.    Tbey  are  celebrated  for  their  In  1808  he  became  a  clerk,  in  1811  f 

medicinal  virtues,  particularly  in  cases  of  gout,  and  soon  after  principal  manager  of  * 

rheumatism,  and  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  ery  of  Tmman,  Hanbury.  and  Co.,  d 

They  are  saline,  sulphurous,  and  charged  with  LocaUy  connected  with  tne  manu^Mt 

nitrogen.    Their  temperature  is  lower  than  that  trict  of  Spitalfields,  the  anfiTenngs  of 

of  the  Bath  waters,  being  about  1 00^  F.,  and  one  inhabitants  were  so  apparent  to  him  thi 

of  the  wells  has  a  doable  pump  by  which  either  he  took  an  active  part  in  a  public  m 

hot  or  cold  water  may  be  obtained  within  a  dis-  which  £44,000  was  collected  for  ih 

tance  of  a  few  inches  from  each  other.    There  Prison  discipline  also  interested  bin 

is  also  a  chalybeate  spring  behind  the  crescent,  conjunction  with  Mrs.  F^  and       .  ] 

Baths,  both  public  and  private,  are  numerous,  brother-in-law,  he  personally  exhmi 

and  there  is  a  charitable  subscription  fund,  state  of  British    prisons,   and  pij 

called  the  "  bath  charity,"  by  which  from  1,000  result  of  his  inquiry.  From 

to  1,200  poor  invalids  are  annually  maintained  discipline  society,  which  leu  w  Mto  h 

for  one  month  while  using  the  waters.   The  fash-  many  of  tbe  evils  pointed  onL    Fr 

ionable  season  extends  from  June  to  October,  1837,  when  he  was  defeated  by  Mr.  \  1 

and  the  town  is  then  visited  bv  from  12,000  to  Buxton  was  member  of  parliament 

14,000  persons.   Tbe  vicinity  abounds  in  charm-  mouth.    For  this  period  of  neariy  20 

ing  scenery  and  has  many  natural  curiosities,  was  constant  in  hb  attendance,  and  1 

Hidf  a  mile  distant  is  a  large  and  renuirkable  speaker.    Prison  discipline,  the  amefii 

Btalactitic  cavern  called  Poolers  Hole,  and  not  tne  criminal  law,  the  supp  1  d 

fSuroffis  the  Diamond  bill,  so  named  from  a  the  abolition  of  Hindoo  wmj     r-1 

profbsion  of  crystals  found  in  its  soil  which  the  abolition  of  slavery,  were  b* 

are  sometimes  dignified  by  tbe  name  of  Buxton  he  was  always  earnest,  and  y       uu 

diamonds.    The  inhabitants  are  engaged  chiefly  that  earnestness,  almost  eloquent.    At 

in  lime-bnming  and  the  manufacture  of  alabas-  cooperated  with  Mr.  Wflberforoe  00 

ter,  spar,  and  other  omaments.  slavery  question,  and  succeeded  him  •■ 

Buxton,  Jkdkdiah,  an  English  mental  cal-  ed  parliamentary  leader  of  the  party ; 

culator,  bom  at  Elraton,  Derbyshire,  in  1706,  Lushington,  Macaulay,  Mackmtoah, 

died  in  1776.    He  could  not  write,  but  pos-  able  liberals,  strongly  supporting  hi 

leased  a  great  jbcility  in  performing  mental  anth-  a  member  of  the  legialatm  wbk 
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odonud  filayerj,  voting  £20,000,000  but  ft  single  species,  tbe  Mississippi  kite,  L 
sate  the  slaye-owners.  After  he  left  plumbea^  which  in  manners,  as  in  aspect  and 
;  he  employed  his  leisure  in  writing  a  formation,  approaches  nearest  to  the  true  fal- 
si tbe  African  slave  trade.  His  last  ao-  cons,  flying  to  a  great  h^ht,  where  it  remains 
I  public  business  was  to  participate  in  a  poised  or  stationary  for  a  considerable  lengdi  of 
ield  at  Exeter  hall,  in  1840,  under  time,  and  again  cleaving  the  sir  with  rapidity 

cy  of  Prince  Albcai;^  which  led  to  in  pursuit  of  the  large  insects,  which,  as  well  as 

iiion  to  the  Niger  in  the  following  birds  and  reptiles,  form  its  prey.    Its  back  and 

memoirs,  which  include  an  auto-  wings  are  slate-blue ;  its  head  and  belly  whitish 

speared  in  1848,  edited  by  Mr.  spotted  with  brown;  its  irides  fine  red.    The 

ton.  2d  ^enus,  eireuSj  or  harrier,  contains  several 

xwF,  JoEULjry,  a  German  orientalist,  species :  the  moor  buzzard  of  Europe,  0.  (btU" 

Q,  in  Westphalia,  Dec.  25, 1564,  died  ginosits  ;  the  ringtail,  C,  pygargvs  ;  tiie  hen  har- 

xi  in  Basel,  Sept  18, 1629.  He  was  rier,  G.  eyaneus;  the  2  lost  now  generally  sup- 
M«  Basel,  and  the  most  eminent  orien-  posed  to  be  merely  varieties  of  sex  and  affe— both 
reek  scholar  of  his  day.  His  most  common  to  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America: 
works  are  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  the  0.  mdanoleueus  and  (7.  acoli  of  Europe,  and 
ileal  and  masoretic  notes,  a  He-  O.  rahivarus^  0.  MaumSy  C.  Swainsonii,  and  0. 
mar,  and  a  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  lex-  Yaillantiiy  of  South  Africa.  The  genus  o^niu^ 
was  a  Galvinist. — Johank,  his  son,  which  is  distinguished  by  having  the  lorum, 
asel,  Aug.  13,  1599,  died  there  Aug.  which  surrounds  the  eye,  feathered  instead  of 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  chair  of  naked,  contains  but  one  species,  the  honey  buz- 
t  Basel,  and  occupied  it  for  84  years  zard,  P.  apivanu;  a  gross  misnomer,  by  the  way, 
^th.  The  same  chair  was  filled  by  hb  since  the  bird  never  touches  the  honey,  although 
tus  nephew  successively  during  68  it  feeds  greedily  on  the  larvee  of  the  wasps  and 
9r,  making  a  combined  occupancy  of  bees  whose  nests  it  violates  and  whose  combs  it 
Bional  chair  by  the  Buxton  family  steiJs,  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  their  in- 
broken  period  of  140  years.  mates.  It  is  common  to  many  parts  of  Europe, 
[DEREH,  a  little  town  on  the  western  and  to  most  oriental  countries;  but  it  is  un- 
)  Bosporus,  situated  in  the  midst  of  known  in  America  and  Australia.  The  genus 
ep-bosomed  valley.  It  is  the  summer  huteo,  or  buzzard  proper,  embraces  several 
jf  the  Christian  embassies  at  Constan-  species,  of  which  the  common  buzzard  of  £u- 
id  its  gardens  and  palaces,  not  less  rope  is  tiie  type.  The  chief  characteristic  is  a 
itural  beauty  and  coolness,  make  it  a  bluish  black  bill,  darkest  toward  the  point, 
•c  nade  ground.  A  group  of  plane  This  bird  is  common  in  the  fur  countries  of 
9b  splendid  on  the  Bosporus, — the  North  America  and  on  the  plains  of  the  Sas- 
uace,  distinguished  by  the  regularity  katchewan.  The  other  principal  species  are  the 
litectnre,  and*  the  extensive  gardens  rough-legged  buzzard,  B.  lag(n>us^  or  hawk, 
Hdbsch,  are  particularly  mentioned,  peculiar  to  North  America;  the  B,  haeha  of 
on  that  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  encamped  Hindostan  and  the  banks  of  the  Ganges;  the 
lus  army  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  orig-  B,  jackal  and  B,  Tachardus^  as  fuso  the 
Is  of  the  crusades.  hutaitei  Lessonii,  of  South  Africa. — ^It  is  well 
,  a  province  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  remarked  by  Vigors,  that  of  all  the  faUanidm^ 

It  is  separated  from  Niphon  by  the  the  sub-fjeimily  of  buzzards  approaches  nearest 

an  der  Capellen,  and  comprises  23  isl-  to  the  family  of  the  owls,  strigidat.    In  their 

nportaot.  slotliful  habits,  their  heavy  fiight,  and  indeed 

x^jl)  (buUonina)y  the  4th  sub-family  in  their  whole  appearance,  these  contiguous 

is  of  prey, /alconidcB.    Beak  moder-  groups  evince  a  general  resemblance,  indicating 

id  from  the  base;  tail  equal.    The  a  corresponding    inferiority  in  the   qualities 

gree  with  the  hawks  and  falcons,  sub-  which  distinguish  the  birds  of  prey,    xhe  soft 

and  3,  a4xipitrina  and  falconina,  in  and  loose  texture  of  the  plumage  of  both  pre- 

iwings  short,  and  the  bill  crooked  from  sents  a  sinular  affinity,  and  he  adds  that  the 

They  differ  from  them  both,  in  hav-  circuit  or  harrier,  in  particular,  furmshesoswith 

1  somewhat  longer  and  weaker,  and  a  still  more  intimate  point  of  resemblance.    The 

tooth  on  the  upper  mandible,  which  feathers  that  cover  the  cheeks  and  ears  form, 

bue  principal  distinctions.    There  is,  as  he  says,  a  sort  of  rounded  collar  that  rises 

ne  approximation  to  this  tooth  in  on  each  side  of  the  face,  thus  exhibiting  a  con- 

oiius,  ictiniOf  which  has  the  edge  of  formity  to  the  disk,  or  circular  erection  of  the 

mandible  somewhat  angularly  fes-  face  feathers,  so  conspicuous  in  the  owls.    The 

subdenticulated,  and  the  lower  one  buzzards  se^  their  food  late  in  the  evening) 

ootched.    In  the  wings  of  the  buz-  and  in  that  respect^  as  in  their  low,  dow-sau- 

8d  and  4th  quill  feathers  are  the  long-  ing  fiight  just  above  the  tops  of  the  long  mead- 

e  falcons  the  2d ;  and  in  the  hawks  ow  grass,  which  they  almost^  fan  with  their 

This  sub-family  is  not  numerous.    It  wings,  as  they  seek  in  it  their  prey  of  small 

mt  4  genera,  ietinia,  circus,  pemis,  quadrupeds,  such  as  field  mice  and  ground  squir^ 

Of  &e  first  genus,  ictinia^  there  is  rels,  the  inferior  reptileS|  newtSi  mgi^  ^' — '- 
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and  snakes,  as  well  as  the  young  of  game,  both  had  his  reputation  depended  oo  the  i 

winged  and  fur-bearing,  among  which  they  make  his  poetical  effusions.    The  cheerful  fla 

sad  havoc,  all  the  varieties  of  this  sub-family,  spirits,  and  frank  gayety  of  his  convt 

except  the  Mississippi  kite,  which  has,  as  re-  seem  to  have  been  something  oat  of  t 

marked  abovo^  the  high -soaring  and  sweeping  mon  way,  and  to  have  left  an  endnrinfl 

flight  of  the  falcons,  closely  resemble  the  owls,  the  memories  of  that  generation,    li 

These  birds  must  on  no  account  be  confounded  was  tinctured  with  no  asceticism.    He 

with  the  American  vultures,  of  which  there  one  who  refrained  ^  when  God  sent  a 

are  2  species  found  in   the  United  States,  the  hour,"  and  the  lively  sallies  of  his  sprig 

caiharUs   aura,  or  turkey  buzzard,   as    it  is  agination,  always  kept  wiUiin  the  limi 

erroneously  called,  and  the  eathartea  atraius,  corum,  were  restndned  by  no  fear  of 

or  carrion  crow,  as  it  is  misnamed  in  the  South,  his  personal  or  clerical  dignity.    Mao 

These  birds  are  pure  vultures,  having  the  bare  sayings  are  still  preserved  in  the  popnh 

fleshy  necks  and  carrion  habits  of  that  most  and  probably  many  more  are  bestowc 

disgusting  class  of  birds,  and  do  not  bear  the  him  to  which  he  had  no  clainL    They 

most  remote  resemblance,  in  figure,  flight,  or  often  rise  above  the  dignity  of  theoaro 

habits,  much  less  in  structural  characteristics,  or  pun ;  but  they  have  had  the  efifcct  o 

to  the  family  of  buzzards,  with  which,  through  ing  his  contemporaries  and  making  h 

an  almost  universal  blunder  of  nomenclature,  remembered.    That  his  vivacioas  tempc 

they  have  been,  it  is  to  be  feared,  irrevocably  however,  was  not  the  effect  of  specific  1 

confounded.  character,  was  proved  by  the  personal  s 

BUZZARD'S  BAY,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Mas-  he  submitted  to  rather  tlian  be  false  to  1 

saohusetta,  80  miles  long  by  a  mean  width  of  of  public  duty.    During  the  heat  and 

7,  contains  the  harbors  of  New  Bedford,  Fair  of   the  times   preceding  the  revolQti( 

Ilaven,  Rochester,  and  Wareham.   It  is  sheltered  the  political  agitations,  of  which  Bost 

from  the  ocean,  and  separated  from  the  Vine-  then  the  centre,  he  maintained  his  alleg 

yard  sound,  by  the  Elizabeth  islands.  the  British  crown   with   unfaltering 

BYLES,  Mather,  a  minister  of  Boston,  of  However  mistaken  his  ideas  on  this  su 

considerable  note  in  the  last  century,  and  of  a  now  be  esteemed,  no  one  can  doubt  tlw 

good  deal  of  local  and  traditionary  interest  in  ty  of  his  loyalty,  nor  the  high  sense 

his  native  place  to  this  day,  bom  in  1706,  died  under  which  he  acted.    After  having  b< 

in  1788.    lie  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  pily  united  with  his  parish  for  more 

1725,  and,  embracing  the  profession  of  the  minis-  years,  his  connection  with  it  was  d 

try,  was  ordained  over  the  church  in  Hollis  1776,  he  being  then  70  years  of  age,  vu 

street^  in  Boston,  in  the  year  1733,  and  obtmned  of  his  political  opinions,  and  his  uttei 

a  distmguished  position  among  the  contempo-  them  in  the  pulpit  by  prayers  for  tlie  k 

rary  clergy.   He  was  learned  afler  the  manner  of  royal  family.    The  next  year  ho  was  < 

those  times,  and  was  more  addicted  to  literary  in  town  meeting  as  an  enemy  to  the  « 

recreations,  and  had  a  keener  relish  of  the  later  and  subsequently  arrested,  held  to  bai 

humanities,  than  was  then  common  among  the  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  in  a  gna 

members  of  his  profession.    To  hb  reputation  and  to  subsequent  exile.    This  sentei 

for  solid  learning  and  theological  research  ho  afterward    commuted,  probably  thnx 

probably  owed  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divini-  respect  felt  for  his  spirit  and  a  kindly  r 

ty,   which  was  bestowed  upon  him    by  the  tion  of  his  humor,  to  confinement  in  1 

university  of  Aberdeen  in  1765.    At  that  time  house.    This  was  carried  into  effect,  and 

these  distinctions,  now  so  common,  were  rarely  detained  a  prisoner  in  his  house,  with  ai 

ei\joyed  by  American  divines.    As  a  proof  of  his  before  the  door.    This  severity  was  soon 

recognized  excellence  in  polite  letters,  we  may  for  a  while,  and  afterward  renewed.    On 

accept  the  fact  that  he  was  the  correspondent  stories  told  of  him  is,  that  wishing  to  1 

of  some  of  the  chief  poets  and  authors  of  £ng-  errand  done  at  a  distance,  be  asked  the 

land.     Letters  from   Pope    and    Swift    were  to  undertake  it    The  man  objected 

among  the  relics  of  his  life  which  were  pre-  ground  that  he  could  not  leaTe  the  d 

served  with  pious  care  by  his  2  daughters,  who  guarded ;  on  which  the  doctor  volnnle 

lived  to  an  extreme  old  age.     He  was  himself  be  his  substitute,  and  accordingly  was  i 

a  votary  of  the  muses  in  a  small  way,  and  a  some  one  in  authority,  in  powdered  i 

Tolume  of  his  miscellaneous  poems  was  pub-  cocked  hat,  with  a  musket  on  hi88hoal< 

liahed  in  1744.  He  gave  an  earlv  expression,  too,  ing  up  and  down  before  hit  he        i 

to  the  loyalty  which  distinguished  nis  character  guard  over  himself.    His  release  irvtu  < 

through  life,  in  a  poem  on  the  death  of  George  soon  followed,  on  which  occasion,  ftUt 

I.  and  the  succession  of  his  son,  in  1727,  when  these  changes  of  treatment,  he  said       i 

he  was  but  21  years  of  age.    He  also  tempered  been   *^  guarded,  regarded,  and    < 

the   bereavement   which    Governor    Belcher  Dr.  Byles  was  of  the  O 

had  suffered  in  the  loss  of  his  wife  in  1734,  by  which  formed  the  staple  ui   uio  cwm 

such  consolation   as  an  elegiac  epistle  could  establishment  of  New  England.    Dk« 

convey.    It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  his  his  faith,  remembering  the  p< 

name  would  have  been  preserved  to  this  time,  had  left  a  hereditary  gmdge 


tf Eo^apd  in  tke  minds  of  the  desoendimts  of  mnnioatlon  with  the  garrison,  whioh«  after  an 
ft»  Poritana^  he  had  no  very  fHendlj  feeling  indecisive  engagement  with  the  French  fleet, 
ttmwid  the  establishment,  or  the  of&hoots  it  proved  nnsaocessfoL  For  his  oondnot  in  this 
M  not  forth  into  this  conntrj.  When  King's  business  he  was  superseded,  and  on  his  retom 
clHpd,  yet  standing^  was  built  in  1749,  Dr.  home  was  brooght  to  a  court  martial.  After  a 
Bfiu  was  looking  at  the  lower  range  of  win-  long  trial  he  was  found  guilty  of  cowardice  in 
dm,  which  are  small,  deep,  and  nearly  square,  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  sentenced  to 
«I  have  often  heard^"  said  he,  '^  of  the  canons  be  shot,  but  recommended  to  mercy.  In  spite, 
of  the  church,  but  I  never  saw  the  part-holes  however,  of  all  done  in  his  favor,  his  political 
before.^  This  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  enemies  prevailed,  and,  March  14, 1757,  he  was 
id  the  mots  which  have  kept  their  place  in  the  executed  at  Portsmouth.  The  unanimous  ver- 
fopolir  memory. — ^Dr.  Byles  spent  the  rest  of  diet  of  posterity  has  acquitted  Byng  of  the 
hiBdsys  in  Boston,  well  respected  even  by  those  charge  for  which  he  was  condemned,  and  has 
vbo  most  disapproved  his  politics,  until  he  died  imputed  to  the  ministry  of  the  day  the  infa- 
it  the  age  of  82.  He  retained  his  loyalty  to  the  mous  crime  of  sacrificing  him  for  the  purpose  of 
kit,'  and  bequeathed  it  to  his  2  daughters,  who  diverting  popular  odium  from  themselves  for 
fired  in  his  house,  then  on  the  skirts  of  the  town,  their  inert  conduct  of  the  war.  Byng  might 
Vot  sow  not  far  from  its  territorial  centre,  not  have  been  the«worthy  successor  of  Blake  or 
hobably  his  Britannic  m^'esty  had  no  more  Anson,  but  his  ships  were  unseaworthy,  ill- 
krral  subjects  in  his  dommions  than  these  2  manned,  and  worse  equipped.  His  fault,  at  the 
k^who  remained  living  monuments  of  the  most,  amounted  to  excessive  caution;  but  his  un- 
fceiings,  habits,  and  opinions  of  the  last  century  popularity  seconded  the  schemes  of  intriguers. 
Qdl  &r  into  this.  The  survivor  of  the  2  died  BYNKERSHOEK,  Kobnklis  van,  a  Dutch 
»  late  as  1837.  —  His  son,  Matheb,  who  jurist,  bom  at  Middelburg,  in  Zealand,  in  1678, 
began  life  as  a  Congregational  minister,  and  died  April  16, 1743.  His  most  important  work, 
was  for  several  years  settled  in  New  London,  entitled  Ohservationes  Juris  Bomani^  in  which 
Ooon.,  became  an  Episcopalian  in  1768,  and  he  investigates  the  origin,  traces  the  progress, 
VIS  fur  several  years  rector  of  Christ's  church,  and  delineates  the  character  of  the  Roman  juris- 
Boston.  He  left  Boston  witli  the  tories,  prudence,  consists  of  8  books,  and  was  pnb- 
iiid  died  rector  of  a  church  in  St.  John's,  in  hshed  in  2  parts  in  1710  and  1738. 
1811  He  was  a  man  of  good  parts  and  learn-  BTKD,  Whxiam,  colonel,  a  distinguished  cit- 
ing, and  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  izen  of  Virginia,  bom  about  1650,  died  in  1748. 
from  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  received  a  liberal  education  in  England,  pos- 

BYNG,  George  (Viscount  Torrinoton),  an  sessed  one  of  the  largest  libraries  in  the  ool- 

Eoglish  admiral,  born  in  Wrotham,  Kent,  Jan.  onios,  and,  having  a  large  property,  lived  in  a 

S7, 1663,  died  in  London,  Jan.  17, 1733,  served  splendid  style,  unrivalled  in  Virginia.    He  was 

in  the  British  navy  as  midshipman  until  his  a  member  of  the  council  in  1682.     In  1699, 

18th  year,  when  he  joined  the  land  service,  when  about  300  French  Protestants  arrived  in 

fie  was  in  the  famous  Tangiers  regiment,  in  Virginia,  flying  from  persecution  in  France,  he 

which,  at  the  age  of  21,  he  became  lieutenant,  extended  to  them  the  most  generous  assistanoe. 

Boon  after  he  again  joined  the  navy,  and  was  se-  In  1723  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for 

verdy  wounded  in  a  conflict  between  the  Phoe-  establishing  the  boundary  line  between  Virginia 

nix  aod  a  Cingalese  pirate  in  the  East  Indies,  and  North  Carolina.    Ho  was  a  member  of  the 

H«wasin  Sir  George  Rooke'sexpedition,and  was  royal  society,  and  wrote  for  the  "Philosoph- 

aade  rear-admiral  for  his  services  at  the  battle  ical  Transactions"  an  account  of  a  negro  boy 

of  Malaga.     Having  been  prbviously  elected  dappled  with  white  spots. 

JWDier  of  parliament  for  Plymouth,  ho  was,  in  BYRGIU8,  Justus,  properly  Jobst  Bfeoi,  a 

1T21,  created  Viscount  Torrington,  and  finally  Swiss  inventor,  bom  at  Lichtensteig,  in  Switzer- 

nisedtothe  office  of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  land,  Feb.  28,  1552,  died  at  Cassel,  Germany, 

BY)fG,  John,  British  admiral,  born  1704^  1633.    He  had  great  mechanical  ingenuity,  with 

^  March  14,   1757,  4th  son  of  the  pre-  talent  for  the  exact  sciences,  and,  in  1579,  was 

wding,  known    to   posterity  by  the   miafor-  invited  to  Cassel  and  attached  to  the  observatory 

^ones  which  closed  his  life.    In  1756,  Minorca  in  that  city.     Having  constructed  a  celestifd 

^g  menaced  by  the  French,  Admiral  Byng  globe  which  attracted  Qie  attention  of  Rudolf  11- 

^  ^pointed  commander  of  a  squadron  con-  emperor  of  Germany,  and  having  been  invited 

•«%  of  10  ships  of  the  line,  with  which  he  by  that  monarch  to  enter  his  service,  he  re- 

pwceeded  to  its  relief.    After  arriving  in  the  moved  to  Vienna  in  1604,  where  he  continued 

witerranean,  finding  his  equipments  inade-  to  reside  until  the  year  preceding  his  death. 

We  to  the  service  required,  he  sailed  for  Gib-  He  drew  up  certain  tables,  which  were  similar 

J^  to  get  provisions  and  refit.     He  now  to  those  afterward  published  by  Napier  in  his 

!««ned  that  the  French  had  succeeded  in  land-  "  Canon"  of  logarithms.    Byrgius  invented  a 

H  19,000  men  in  Minorca,  and  had  reduced  number  of  useful  instruments,  among  which 

"••riy  the  whole  of  the  island.    A  council  of  were  a  sector  and  a  pendulum  clock;  but  the 

*«  agreed  that  relief  would  be  impossible  invention  of  this  latter  is  attributed  by  some  to 

H^isst  the  overpowering  French  fleet.    Byng,  a  later  period. 

BeTvtheleaS)  did  endeavor  to  establish  com-  BYBOM,  Johh,  an  English  poet,  bom  at 
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Eemll,  near  ICaDcfaerter,  in  1G91,  died  in  the  ezdcided  bj  his 

latter  city  Sept.  28, 176d.    Wis  literarj  reputa-  was  to  him  a  coi      uk  »      =«  w 

iion  depends  npon  his  pastoral  of  ^^C'olinaiid  Uis  health,  which  wasalwmvs 

PlioDbef     which  appeared  in  No.  608  of  the  from  his  mode  of  life;  his  lbrtiiiM» 

^'Spectator,"  beginning,  ^' Mjr time, O ye mnses,  came  deranged,  while,  above  all,  his  n 

was  happily  spent*'     lie  was  a  graduate  of  disposition  allowed  him  no  repose.    lie 

Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  a  member  of  the  to  politics  for  variety's  sake,  and  liair 

royal  society,  studied  medicine  for  some  time  in  his  21st  year  in  1809  he  was  cnli 

fnmce,  had  his  property  withheld  from  him  by  seat  in  the  house  of  lords,  bnt  bis 

his  relatives  on  contracting  a  marriage  of  which  had  already  sunk  to  so  low  an  ebb  tl      ii 

they  did  not  approve,  and  eked  out  for  several  not  one  single  peer  ready  to  introduM 

years  a  precarious  existence  as  a  short-liand  cording  to  the  custom  of  that  asMmUj, 

writer,  until  an  estate  devolved  on  him  by  the  had  to  perform  the  ceremony  himself.  He  toii 

death  of  liU  brother.    His  works  were  pub-  his  seat  on  the  opposition  bencbeSi  i 

lishod  in  Manchester  in  1778,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  and  his  brief  presence  in  the  boose  ho  made 

a  new  edition,  with  an  anonymous  sketch  of  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  CaUudica  aim  w 

his  life,  appeared  at  Leeds  in  1814.  riotous  weavers  of  Birmingham,  wUch  e 

BYBON,  Geobob  Gob  don  STobl,  lord,  an  Eng-  but  little  talent  for  parliamentary  oratorr. 

liah  poet,  born  in  London,  Jan.  22,  1788,  died  left  England  in  1809,  and  in  oomMnv  i 

at  MiBsolonghi,  Greece,  April  19,  1824.    His  friend  Mr.  J.  G.  Hobhoose  (now  Lord  Lm 

fUher's  family  traced  its  origin  back  to  the  ton),    visited    Portugal,    Spain,    and   Grbmi 

times  of  William  the  Conqueror,  being  descend-  and    gave    a   picturesqoe   description        ki 

ed  from  the  ancient  Korman  fkmily  of  Biron.  travels    in  his   ^  Childe  Harold,  *  whica 

On  his  mother^a  side  he  was  related  to  the  peared  in  1812.    It  was  dnring  this  joon 

roval  fiunlly  of  Scotland.     His  grandfather,  ne  swam  across  the  Helleq>ont    On  hi«  i 

John  Byron,  was  a  British  admiral.    His  father,  to  England  he  attracted  much   a     otioa  ■ 

Oapt  Byron,  who  led  a  life  of  such  dissipation,  society.    His  high  descent,  hu  inter 

that  he  obtained   the   name  of  Crazy  Jack  tenanoe,  his  chivajrio  bearing,  his  li      rj 

Byron,  died   abroad  a   few  years   after  the  the  romance  of  his  travels,  eombuuni  tv 

birth  of  his  son,  after  having  deserted  Byron^s  round  him  with  a  prestige  which  fasrinatwi 

mother  (Catharine  Gordon),  whose  wealth  ho  imagination  of  poetical  ladies,  who  wore 

had  squandered  in  such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  bons  in  his  honor,  while  even  more 

necessary  for  her  to  retire  with  her  son  to  the  intellects  felt  disposed  to  pay  hi  •>  a 

neighborhood  of  Aberdeen.    He  received  the  genius.   The  enthusiasm  rose  higU        ■ 

first  rudiments  of  education  at  Aberdeen,  and  hb  servile  admirers  turned  their  coUars  dowi 

mother  placed  him  afterward  in  the  school  of  his  fkishion,  and  Byron  collars,  knota,  ties. 

Dr.  Glennio  at  Dulwich.    The  death  of  his  great-  into  fasliion.  Yet  the  whole  nature  of  the  ■ 

ande  brought  him  into  possession  of  the  title  was  so  totally  at  war  with  English  ideas  of 

and  the  family-seat,  Newst^ad  abbey,  in  the  ventionality  and  propriety,  that  the  con 

oonnty  of  Nottingham,  and  he  was  placed  under  and  prosaic  portion  of  society  kept      m  im 

the  wardship  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  and  sent  him  as  tliey  would  from  some 

mider  his  direction,  first  in  1801,  to  Harrow,  former,  while  church  people  shuiutod  i 

where  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  among  his  they  would  a  cannibal.    In  the  paUib  j 

classmates,  and  subsequently,  in  1805,  to  Cam-  he  was  personally  identified  with  his  m 

bridge,  where  ho  rebelled  against  the  authority  creations,  which,  indeed,  all  bore  more 

of  the  university,  and  where  poetir  became  his  striking    resemblance    to    himselfl     lit 

chief  study.    In  his  19th  year,  on  leaving  Cam-  succession  appeared  the  ^'  Giaoor,^  the  ^ 

bridge,  he  came  out  with  his  first  public  effort,  of  Abydos,'    the  **  Corsair,'*   **Lara,''  ^i 

"Hours  of  Idleness,"  which  was  severely  ban-  sina,^'  the  "  Siege  of  Corinth,"  *»ia  **< 

dl^  by  the  ^^  Edinburgh  Review."  In  1809  the  Napoleon,"  and  various  other  <  i 

poet  hurled  against  his  adverse  critics  a  caustio  Jan.  2,  1815,  he  married  Mias       muum  x7< 

satire,  which,  under  the  title  of  *^  English  Bards  lady  of  considerable  attainmenuv  bot  as  itei 

and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  produced  a  strong  sen-  governed  by  the  dictates  of  co         n  aeoM 

sation  at  the  time,  although  Byron  himself  re-  of  propriety,  as  he  was  wiluiy  v       1 

gretted  its  publication  afterward*    In  1809  he  by  tne  impulses  of  passion  and  i 

published  *^  Imitations  and  Translations  from  the  was  separated  from  her  in  the  m..«»«^«iou»  ye 

Ancient  and  Modem  Classics,  toge^er  with  after  she  had  borne  him  a  daoffhter,  the  A 

Original  Poems."    While  still  at  Harrow  he  fell  whom  he  loved  poetically  wiUi  the  {     i 

desperatelv  in  love  with  Miss  Cbaworth,  whose  devotion  of  his  vehement  iiatore.    F 

&ther  had  been  killed  by  Byron^s  great-uncle  tion  from  his  wife  produced  a  grc«t 

in  a  duel;  but  the  lady  married  Mr.  Musters,  the  odium  of  which  chiefly  fell  npoo 

one  of  her  older  admirers.    This  exasperated  ron.  who  in  1816  lefl  England  for  tholi 

the  poet,  and  to  drown  his  sorrow  he  plunsed  witn  the  determination  of   never 

Into  dissipation.     For  some  time  he  lived  a  Involved  in  pecuniary  difficnldea,  i 

life  of  revelry,  and  delighted  in  aquatic  sports  heart  bleeding  from  a  thousand  im«uri 

and  kindred  exercises,  but  from  dancing  ho  was  real  wounds,  Byron  preaented  at  41 
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jetore  of  woe  and  despair.   There  was  keen  and  trae  analysis  of  character.    His  he* 

Iff  too  in  his  own  gloomy  reflections  roines  are  creatures  of  the  fancy,  and  beal 

dered  to  the  morbid  cravings  of  his  greater  resemblance  to  poetical  hoaris  than  to 

mol  and   npon  his  own  miseries  he  real  women.    His  heroes  are  so  many  Lord  By- 

x>  gloat  with  exulting  delight,  reus  in  disguise.    This  concentration  of  indi- 

cuiu  generous  disposition,  he  took  a  viduality  imparts  a  singular  power  and  fascina- 

l»niasnre  in  attitudinizing  as  a  misan-  tion  to  his  characters.    The  glories  of  antiquity, 

and  whUe  in  this  strange  mood  he  trav-  great  battles  for  freedom,  popular  upheavings 

tiis  usual  lordly  manner  over  the  most  against  tyranny,  Goethe  and  Napoleon,  the  som- 

,  parts  of  the  continent.    Having  spent  bre  mijesty  of  the  Alps  and  the  terrible  splen- 

ner  of  1816  in  Switzerland,  he  afterward  dor  of  Vesuvius — ^all  things  and  men,  thoughts 

^s  abode  at  Venice,  and  subsequently  at  and  associations,  grand  and  colossal — attracted 

Pisa,  and  Genoa.     While  astonishing  in  turns  his  insatiable  imagination.    But  while 

/enetians  by  his  dissipations,  he  would  his  head  was  glowing  with  intoxicating  im- 

es  withdraw  from  his  companions,  and  agery,  his  heart  was  that  of  a  British  peer,  and 

t  in  study  and  conversation  with  the  with  all  his  poetical  sympathies  for  numanitnr 

u  the  neighboring  cloisters.    He  lived  and  liberty,  his  pride  of  birth  created  a  gulf 

uia  in  the  most  intimate  relations  with  between  him  and  what  he  considered  lower 

fiiui]7k>ratoofhis,  the  beautiful  Coun-  mortals.     The   poetical  effusions   of  such  a 

jvioli,  whose  imaginative  nature  was  at-  strangely  blended  and  picturesque  individuality 

to  the  poet  in  the  same  proportion  as  could  not  but  produce  a  strong  impression  npon 

aic  temperament  of  his  wife  had  been  the  literary  world.     Especially  to  the  young 

J.     When  the  father  and  brother  of  and  the  enthusiastic,  there  was  an  irresistible 

1,  the    counts  Gamba,   were  expelled  charm  in  his  muse.  The  magnetism  of  his  pres- 

renna  for  political  reasons.  Lord  Byron  ence,  the  glitter  of  his  rank,  the  romance  of  his 

whole  family  under  his  protection,  and  life,  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  contributed 

to  Pisa,  whither  the  countess  followed  powerfully  to  awaken  interest  in  his  behalf 

^e  here  ho  lost  his  illegitimate  daugh-  not  onlv  in  England,  but  idl  over  Europe,  and 

^  and  his  friend  Shelley,  whose  tragic  especially  in  Germany,  where  his  morbid  tone 

[need  a  deep  impression  upon  his  mind,  found  many  admirers  and  imitators. — ^He  was 

1         Jie  residence  at  Pisa,  too,  proved .  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estate  by  his  cousin, 

u  bue  Gambas,  he  removed  to  Genoa,  Gbobos  Ai^son  Bybon,  born  March  8,  1789, 

wj  all  remained  until  July,  1823,  when  who  is  a  rear  admiral  on  the  reserve  list,  lord 

mthy  with  the  cause  of  Greece  drew  in  waiting  to  the  queen,  and  vice-president  of 

that  country.    In  Greece  he  threw  all  the  royal  naval  school.    Beside  his  onlv  legiti- 

27  of  his  nature  into  the  cause  of  Gre>  mate  child  and  heiress,  Lord  Byron  left  an- 

ty.      He  presented  £12,000  to  the  other  daughter  in  Italy,  to  whom  he  bequeath- 

uvernment,  and  organized  at  his  own  ed  £5,000  on  condition  of  her  not  marrying  an 

a  brigade  of  Suliotes,  his  intention  Englishman. — ^Dowager  Lady  Byron,  Baroness 

I  lead  an  expedition  against  Lepanto.  Wentworth  (Anna  Isabella),  bom  May  17, 

ui  to  reconcile  the  jarring  elements  1792,  was  the  poet's  wife  from  Jan.  2, 1816,  to 

or  even  to  control  the  unruly  dispo-  Jan.  15,  1816,  when  the  separation  took  place. 

own  soldiery.  This  want  of  success  Lord  Byron  gave  the  following  description  ol 

ipua  his  mind,  and  in  February  he  was  her  during  the   time  of  their  engagement: 

with  an  epileptic  fit.    A  few  months  "  Yesterday  a  very  pretty  letter  from  Aima- 

d,  while  still  in  feeble  health,  he  ven-  bella,  which  I  answered.    What  an  odd  aitu- 

t  on  horseback  in  a  rainy  day.  Inflam-  ation   and  friendship   is  ours !    without   one 

and  death  followed.    His  last  words  spark  of  love  on  either  side,  and  produced  by 

wife,  my  child,  my  sister  1 — ^you  circumstances  which  in  general  lead  to  coldness 

-you  must  say  all."  Public  mourning  on  one  side,  and  aversion  on  the  other.    She  is 

b  /or  him  for  21  days  in  Greece,  and  his  a  very  superior  woman,  and  very  little  spoiled, 

nerved  in  the  mausoleum  of  Missolonghu  Which  is  strange  in  an  heiress — a  girl  of  20— a 

ietro  Gamba  subsequently  escorted  his  peeress  that  is  to  be  in  her  own  right — an  only 

to  England,  where  they  were  buried  child,  and  a  iovantey  who  has  always  had  her 

wstead  abbey. — After  Byron's  second  own  way.    She  is  a  poetess,  a  mathematidan, 

e  from  England,  he  published,  beside  and  yet  withal  very  kind,  generous,  and  gentle, 

» •        of  Childe  Harold,  the  "  Prisoner  with  very  little  pretension.    Any  other  head 

a,     "Manfred,"   "Beppo,"  "Mazep-  would  be  turned  with  half  her  acquisitions,  and 

/un  Juan,"   "Marino  Falieri,"  "Sar-  a  tenth  of  her  advantages."    Lady  Byron  waa 

'    the     "Two    Foscari,"     "Cain,"  the   only  daughter   of  Sir   Balph   Milbanko 

1  and  Earth,"   "Werner,"  the   "Isl-  Noel,  and  succeeded,  Nov.  12,  1856,  to  the 

Christian   and  his  Comrades,"  and  barony  of  Wentworth.    She  is  noted  for  her 

poems. — Lord   Byron  was   not  sue-  mentid  attainments,  and  for  her  liberal  disposi- 

8  a  dramatist.    His  plays  contain  fine  tion.    In  1856  she  sent  $850  to  tlie  New  Eng- 

but  lack  movement  and  action  for  land  Kansas  emigration  society,  and  she  figorea 

a.    xn  his  poetry  we  find  but  little  of  frequently  as  a  oontributor  to  philanthropioalen* 
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terpriscs.— Hon.  Auousta  Ada^  onlj  child  of  plants  that  are  now  gwieralljr  nippoMd  tn 

Lord  and  Lady  Byron — ^^  Ada,  sole  daaghter  young  shoots  of  different  n>ecics  of  fnnid 

of  my  house  and  heart''— born  Dec.  10,  1816,  BTSTROEM,    JoHxsr    Kiklai,    •    ^«1 

married,  July  8,   1835,  William  King,  earl  of  Mulptor,  bom  Deo.  18,  1783,  at  1 

Lovelace,  died  Nov.  27,   1852.    Ada  inherit-  in  the  province  of  Wermeland, 

ed  the  restless  disposition  of  her  father;  and  the  busts  of  women  and  childr^u.         lo. 

although  of  good  natural  abilities,  of  a  mathe-  king  of  Sweden,  whose  atatoe  be  hmu  e 

maticm  turn  of  mind,  and  excelling  particularly  presented  him  with  a  faooae  and  a  ttouj 

as  a  chess  player,  she  delighted  in  speculating  gave  him  commissions  for  the  statoes  of  i 

in  railway  shares  and  on  the  turf.    The  insolv-  number  of  Swedish  sovereigns,  some  of 

ency  of  the  attorney  whom  she  employed  dis-  adorn  the  public  squares  of  Stockholni, 

closed  the  circumstances  to  her  husband,  who  tlie  royal  palace.    For  the  last  80  yean  1 

paid  all  her  liabilities ;  but  the  unpleasantness  officiated  as  professor  at  the  Stockholm  sei 

which  grew  out  of  the  discovery  preyed  upon  BYTOWN  (name   changed  to  Om 

her  mind,  and  accelerated  her  death.  1854),  the  capital  of  Carieton  oo.,  Can 

BYRON,  John,   a  British  admiral,  grand-  It  is  situated  on  the  Ottawa  river,  an^  « 

father  of  Lord  Byron,  born  Nov.  8,  1723,  died  ed  by  railroad  with  Prescott,  and  by  tbto  j 

April   10,   1786.    While  still  very  young  he  canal  with  Kingston.    It  b  di^     ed  i     > 

accompanied  Anson  in  his  voyage  of  discovery  per  and  a  lower  town,  and  couu       b  i!i 

round  the  world,  and  was  wrecked  on  the  Pa-  a  nunnery,  4  branch  banks,  a  tciv|$ 

cific  coast,  and  conducted  by  the  Indians  to  pany,   7  insurance   agenciea,  printiui^  \ 

Chiloe,  where  he  remained  till  1744.    He  was  factories,  machine  shops,  fonnderies,  gas ' 

nicknamed  by  the  sailors  *^  Foul- Weather  Jack,''  and  about  60  stores,    ilve  newspapers  ar 

on  account  of  the  many  hardships  he  had  en-  lished  here,  and  the  town  is  one  of  tin 

dured.    In  1758  he  commanded  3  ships  of  the  flourishing  in  Canada  West.    The  valiie 

line,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against  sessed  property  in  1856  was  $3,3< 

France.  •    Subsequently  ho  was  employed  by  large  trade,  chiefly  in  lumber,  is  camcu 

George  III.  on  an  exploring  voyage  between  the  means  of  the  river  and  canaL    At  the  « 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  southern  part  of  extremity  of  the  city  are  the  celebrated 

America.    After  touching  at  Madeira  and  the  didre  Foils,  spanned  by  a  suspension  1 

Cape   Verd  islands,  he  proceeded  to  Rio  de  which  unites  Upper  with  Lower  Canada 

Janeiro,  and  then  sailed  to  the  southern  part  town  was  designated  by  the  bo       cove 

of  the  Atlantic  ocean,   visited  the  Falkland  in  1858,  as  the  future  pen           ,  i 

islands,  where  he  met  Bougainville,  who  was  ada.    Pop.  10,000. 

founding  a  colony  there,  and  subsequently  di-  BYZANTINE   EMPIRE,    called   all 

rected  his  course  northward  to  the  island  of  Roman    empire    of    the    East,    the    E 

Masafuero.    Thence,  sailing  westward,  he  dis-  empira,    and    the    Greek    empire.     0 

covered  the  isles  of  Disappointment  and  King  death  of  Theodosins  the  Great,  A.  £ 

George's  island,  and  directing  his  course  north-  the  division  of  the  great  Roman  empir 

ward,  discovered  2  more  islands,  which  he  coll-  East  and  West  becEune  permanent.    TIm 

cd  Danger  and  Byron's  islands.    Sailing  by  the  em  portion,  with  Constantinople,  the 

Carolines   into  the  Chinese   seas,   he    passed  Byzantium,  for  its  capital,  was  beqo 

through  the  straits  of  Banca  to  Batavia,  and  in  the  elder  son  Arcadios,  with  whom        i 

May,  17CG,  arrived  in  England.    In  1769  he  was  Byzantine  emperors  property  coainieiN.xri 

appointed  governor  of  Newfoundland.    In  1778  Byzantine  empire  beginning  A.  D. ;     L 

he  watched  the  movements  of  an  armament  sent  A.  D.  1453,  with  the  Mohami     dan  c 

out  by  France  to  assist  the  Americans.    In  July,  of  Constantinople.     The  Eastern 

1779,  he  fouglit  otf  Grenada  an  indecisive  en-  inception  consisted  of  2  prefecturet^        i 

gagement  with  the  commander  of  that  French  the  Orient,  including  5  dioceses,  Orieu»  vj 

armament,  Count  d'Estaing,  and  on  his  return  Egypt,  Asia,  Pontus,  and  Thrace,  and  etoo 

to  England,  withdrew  from  active  service.  all  the  Asiatic  regions  toward  the  En 

B  YSSUS  (Gr.  ^vaaot\  a  Scripture  word  vari-  independent  Armenia,  and  the  Afri*      o 

OQsly  translated  fine  linen  and  silk,  and  supposed  of  Egypt  to  the  great  Syrtis ;  2,  Utc  pra 

by  some  to  have  been  cotton,  and  by  some  the  of  Illyricum,  with  the  two  dioceses  of 

asbestus  fabric.    There  appear  to  have  been  2  donia  and  Dacia.  embracing  the  o           \ 

Suite  different  qualities   of  the  byssus ;   one,  lower  Danube,  tne  whole  of  ancieo^ 

!ie  finest,  used  for  the  habit  of  the  priests,  Ilellas,  Crete,  and  the  islands  of  t 

and  the  otlier  for  that  of  the  Levites.    As  now  In  the  Crimea,  the  Byzantines  ooc«i^ 

nsed,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  hairy-like  fila-  cities  of  Theodosia,  Chersonesns  ^'^^u  8c 

ments  that  proceed  from  the  base  of  the  foot  of  pol,  Enpatoria,  and  Dandaca.    1       line  < 

certain  molluscous  animals,  as  the  pinna  and  the  marcation  between  the  *               u        ] 

mussel,  and  which  serve,  by  being  attached  at  the  the  West  was  the  Danuuc,  irvw  am 

other  extremity  to  rocks  and  other  substances,  Pesth  down  to  where  it  receires  tb«  ^ 

to  hold  the  animal  in  its  place,  and  at  the  same  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  town  of  Scodn 

time  to  allow  it  some  motion.    The  name  was  Scutari,  on  the   Adriatic,  toward   the 

also  applied  to  a  Tariety  of  obscure  filamentooa  Syrtis  off  the  coast  of  Qyieoaioa  ia  i 
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rM  guardian  fbr  the  yonng  Arca^ns;  stored  an  outward  harmonj  to  the  ohmrch. 

oTMthrow  of  the  former  br  Stilicho,  He  proteeted  his  empire  against  Theodoric  and 

r  6i  the  Western  empire,  the  ennach  his  Goths  by  presents,  and  by  reoommedding 

1  later,  Gainas,  the  murderer  of  them  to  march  upon  Italy  (488;.    At  his  death, 

Hiweeded  to  the  premiership.  During  his  widow  Ariadne  married,  and  ndsed  to  the 

)d  the  Goths  ravaged  Greece.    After  throne,  Anastasius  the  minister  (401-518).    A 

i  of  Gainas  in  a  ciyil  war  excited  by  new  enemy  i^peared  in  tiie  Bulgarians,  against 

the  empire  was  ruled  by  the  im*  whom  he  protected  the  peninsula  in  which 

I  svsricions  wife  of  Arcadins,  Eudoxia,  Constantinople  lies  by  building  across  it  the 

.  in  404.    The  young  son  of  Area-  celebrated  ^4ong  waUs,"  12  mOes  in  length. 

iniusius  IL,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  His  fiivorable  aiaposition  toward  the   Mono- 

themius  administered  the  government  physites  caused  formidable  insurrections  andnst 

U  415,  and  then  his  sister,  the  prin-  nis  rule.    After  his  death,  Justin  I.,  a  Thrar 

I,  became  regent.    Pulcheria  as-  cian,  and  commander  of  tne  body-guard,  was 

0  iuune  of  Au^usta^  governed  the  em-  nominated  emperor  by  tiie  soldiers  (518-537). 

and  excluded  her  brother  from  any  He  adopted  his  nephew  Justinian  as  his  heir. 

a  in   its   administration.      Under  He   persecuted    the    Monophysites,  and  re- 

'  a  successful  war  was   carried  on  ceivea  the  powerful  support  of  t^e  orthodox 

Persians,  and  the  Western  empire  deigy.    Justinian  I.  succeeded  him  ^27-565). 

leiXHl  by  the  Byzantines  for  Valeutinian  Under  the  reign  of  this  emperor,  the  Byzantine 

ceded  the  province  of  Western  Illyria,  empire  attained  the  summit  of  its  glory.    The 

Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  and  Noricum,  general  Belisarins  overthrew  the  empire  of  the 

use  therefor.    On  the  other  hand,  Yandals,  and  aoauired  the  whole  of  northern 

&       cedonia  were  ravaged  with  im-  Africa  to  the  Mediterranean,  repelled  the  Per- 

Araia  and  his  Huns,  and  Pulcheria  sians  at  the  Euphrates^  conquered   SardiuJa, 

ed  to  purchase  peace  by  the  payment  Corsica,  and  the  Baleano  isles  (588),  and  de- 

I  tribute  to  the  barbarians  (448).  fended  Constantinople  against  the  Bulgarians. 

«  .     odonanua  was  drawn  up  in  this  Narses  followed  up  fSbe  victories  of  BcSsarius, 

iter  ihe  death  of  her  brother,  Pulche-  destroyed  the  Ostrogothic  power  in  Italy  in  555. 

illed  to  the  throne,  450.    She  was  the  and  restored  Italy  and  fi&cily  to  the  sceptre  of 

lie  who  ever  attained  to  this  dignity.  Byzantium.    Italy  was  governed  by  a  Greek 

her  hand  to  the  sexagenarian  senator  exarch,  whose  residence  was  Ravenna,  the  last 

whose  prudence  and  valor  averted  the  capital  of  the  former  emperors  of  the  West  In- 

f  the  Uuns  from  his  empire.    Shelter  dustry  flourished,  the  silk   culture  was  intix>% 

d  in  this  reign  to  the  Germans  and  duced  into  Europe,  civilization  progressed,  and 

IS,  who  fled  before  the  Huib.    Mar-  intellect  developed  itself^  in  the  long  reign  of 

uaded  Attila  to  wreak  his  thirst  for  Justinian.    The  code  of  civil  law,  then  drawn 

i  and  destruction  upon  Italy  and  the  up,  has  been  ever  since  a  leading  authority 

bead  of  the  East ;  yet  the  yearly  tribute  among  the  Jurists  of  all  civilized  nations.    The 

d  by  Attila  from  500  pounds  of  gold  race-course  factions  of  blues,  greens,  reds,  and 

.  a  piece  of  territory  to  the  south-  whites,  now  acquired  a  dangerous  license.    As 

Danube  was  ceded  to  him.    Pnl*  the  emperor  tided  with  the  blues,  the  gfeens 

m  458,  and  Marcian  reigned  4  years  rose  in  tumult,  and  were  only  put  down  after 

ueath.    Leo  I.,  a  Thracian  of  ol»cnre  committing    fearful  ravages   in   the   ci^itfld* 

appointed  emperor  (457-474).  His  The  Monophysite  quarrel  also  agitated  the  em- 
it against  the  Vandals  wus  unsnccess-  pire.  In  540  the  consular  government  of  the 
coronation  by  the  patriarch  of  Con-  capital  was  abolished,  and  about  the  same 
le  is  said  to  be  the  earliest  example  of  period  the  last  schools  of  the  pagan  phfloso- 
tion   by  the  Christian   clergy.    Leo  phers  in  Athens' were  shut  up  by  impenal  oom- 

\  Romans  against  the  Vandals,  and  mand.    His  successor  was  the  unfortunate  hen- 

reat  popularity  and  influence  at  Rome,  pecked  Justinus  IL  (565-578).    The  Lombards 

ded  even  to  nominating  their  rulers,  wrested  fh>m  the  Byzantines  a  large  part  of 

;iiild,  Leo  IL,  aged  8  years,  was  his  Italy  (568);  Justinus  was  unsuooesshl  affsinat 

but  died  shortly  afterward.     Zeno  the  Perdans,  and  the  Avars  plunderea   the 

Ian  (474-491)  succeeded  him.    Basi-  provinces  on  the  Danube.    The  ftyzanUne  gov- 

ve  him  away  from  his  capital  in  475,  emment  in  this  reign  allied  itself  for  the  first 

>  himself  emperor.    At  this  period  a  time  with  Jeeabool,  khan  of  the  Turks,  beyond 

place  which  consumed  the  library  of  the  Caspian  sea,  against  their  common  enemy, 

noole,  contaiuing  120,000  manuscripts,  the   Persians,   and    received   an    ambassador 

8  of  classical  literature.    By  the  from  Mm.    Tiberiua  IL  reigned  578-582.    He 

i»  fellow-provincials,  Zeno  regained  purchased    peace  from  the  Avars,  and  was 

>A  in  477.    In  his  reign  serious  and  fbrtunate  against  Chosroes  I.  king  of  the  Per* 

>utes   arose   about  the   nature  of  sians.    His  general,  Mauritiua  who  gained  Ma 

tween  the  Monophysites  and  the  or-  Tictcdea  for  Mm,  was  appointed  Ms  anooeasor, 

Zeno  sided  temperately  with  the  lat-  ortheCsBaar.  Flavins  Tiberius  llaaritlns  reigned 

d  the  Menatieon  (482),  which  re-  582-692.     He  reinstated  Cfaowoaa  IL  npcm 
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the  throne  of  Peraia,  after  that  potentate  had    Crimea.    Daring  bSi  exfla,  Leontiiis  nd  TIbt- 
been  driven  away  by  his  subjects,  and  made  an    rins  III.,  two  generals,  reigned.    Jostinian  n- 
advantageous  peace  with  him.    His  army  ma-    tamed  and  was  aiwssHinsted.  With  Urn  tba  nea 
tinted  as  he  was  marching  against  the  Avars,    of  UeracUos  became  extinct.    Philippieaa  Btr> 
who  had  increased  the  tribute  payable  to  them    danes,  his  ffeueral,  soooeeded  him ;  next  caaa 
by  treaty.     The  soldiery  elected  Phocas  as  his    Anastosius  II.,  whose  troops  mntioied  as  be  was 
successor,    and  the  *^ green"  faction   of  tlie    leading  them  against Solimaa.    Ua  rengnadUi 
metropolis  ruse  and  murdered  Mauritius  and    authority  and  took  refhge  In  a  ckHster.    Lso 
his  sons.    Phocas  reigned  602-610.    The  pco-    III.,  the  Laurian,  reign^  717-741.     E^  bcil 
pie  ffrew  weary  of  his  tyrannical  rule,  and    back  the  Arabs  from  Constantinopla,  bot  nol 
called  to  their  aid  tlio  governor  of  the  imperuil    until  after  they  had  ravaged  Tnraoe.     Tbe 
pnefecture  of  Africa.    The  governor  sent  his    image  controversy  now  beoune  Tiol«nt    Lsa 
son,  Ilorodius,  who  took  Constantinople,  and    sided  with  the  innovators,  and  ordered  tlia  i^ 
Phocas  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  multitude,    moval,  and  afterward  the  destruction,  of  all 
Ileraclius  was  mode  emperor  (610-641).    The    images  in  the  churches.  This  Iconodasm  nMssd 
Persians  conquered  from  him  Syria,  Palestine,    the  island  population  of  the  Cyclades  to  rerobi 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  pressed  him  so  hard  that    but  Leo  repressed  the  sedition.    This  poaitkai 
he  thought  of  leaving  Constantinople  forever,    of  Leo  weakened  the  Byaantine  power  m  Italy, 
and  making  Carthage  his  capital.  •  From  tliis    and  the  year  728  saw  the  last  of  the  exardiata 
step  he  was  dissuaded  by  the  patriarch,  and    of  Ravenna.  Ills  son  Constantino  V. 
between    622    and    627   he    had    recovered    (741-776).    He  was  as  mnch  of  an 
all,   including  the  holy  cross   which   Siroes,    as  his  father,  and  a  more  fortonata  _ 
the  Persian    monarch,   had  taken  ns    booty    The  dislike  between  him  and  the  monks  was 
flrom  Jerusalem.    In  626,  the  Avars  made  an    mutual.    lie  shut  up  manv  of  the  monaalariaa 
unsuccessful  attack  upon  Constantinople.  From    and  convents,  because  he  alleged  that  the  inmalaa 
this  time  forth  we  hear  notliing  more  of  tlie    were  sluggards  and  corrupted  the  pec^ileu    Bm 
wars  between  the  Byzantine  empire  and  the    reconquered  from  the  Arabs  a  part  of  Bpi^ 
Persian  monarchy.    The  Arabs  now  appear  as    and  Armenia,   and  destroyed  their   fleet  off 
the  most  formidable  foe  of  the  Greeks.    The    Cyprus.     In  750  he  drove  out  of  ib%  Pelopon 
Saracens  conquered  the  country  bordering  on    nesus  200,000  Slavonians,  and  woond  vp  hte 
the  Euphrates,  Syria,  Jodoso,  and  all  the  Byzon-    successful  career  by  victories  over  tbs  Ba|g»-> 
tine  p<»8e8sions  in  Africa,  635-641.    The  By-    rians.    Leo  IV.,  Chazar.  son  of  the  preesc^' 
zantines  were  weakened  by  their  intestine  re-    reigned  775-780^ — ^The  bonndaries  of  ths 
ligious  controversy  about  Monothelitism,  or  the    pire  were  well  maintuned  against  nomi 
one  will  of  ChrisL    In  Scrvia  and  Croatia  a    foes.    Constantino  YI.  sncceeded  onder  (ki 
number  of  Slavonic  kingdoms  arose,  which  soon    guardianship  of  his  mother  Irene.    She 
threw  off  all  dependence  upon  the  empire,    image- worshipper,  and  asMmbled  the 
Constantino  III.,  son  of  the  preceding,  died    council  of  Nice,  whereat  870  bishops  eo 
soon;  his  step- brother,   Uerocleonos,  lost  his    ed  the  Iconoclasts.    Eventually  she  pat  oat  bar 
throne  by  an  insurrection,  and  was  banished,    son's  eyes  (797),  and  reigned  in  his  stead.    Bia 
Constans  II.  became  emi>eror  (642-668).  In  his    now  desir^  to  marry  the  new  emperor  of  tha 
reign  tlie  cni])iro  lost  Cyprus  and  Rhodes  (650)    West,  Cliarlemagne ;  but  this  idea  of  remittaf 
to  the  Saracens,  and  suffered  defeat  at  the    the  Eastern  and  Western  empires  was  so  rapof* 
hands  of  the  Lombards  in  southern  Italy.  Con-    nant  to  tlie  popular  opinion,  that  an  insomeliea 
stans  became  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  at    took  place  which  ended  in  her  dethronamasl 
Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  where  ho  was  endeavoring    (802).  Nicephorus,  the  high  treasorsr,  wm  pr»> 
to  protect  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediter-    chuined  emperor.    He  made   a   tniatj  with 
ranean  from  tlie  Saracens,    lie  published  the    Charlemagne,  which  constituted  the  frsa  tar- 
J)fpotj  an  edict  intended  to  quiet  the  contro-    ritory  of  Venice  as  the  limit  of  the  S  empiwiL 
versy  between  the  orthodox  and  the  Monothe-    became  tributary  to  Haroun  al  Rasliid,  aad  M 
liteflL    Pope  Martin  I.  condemned  the  edict,    in  an  engagement  against  the  Bulgarians  (811V 
and  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  eastern  em-    To  him  succeeded  Stauradus  aid  IfWiari  L 
peror.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Constan-    They  fought  unhappily  against  the  BalgarisML 
tine  rV.,  Pogonatus  (668-685).      In  672  the    Leo  V.,  the  Armenian,  a  repntabla  gencnl,  so^ 
Moalems   besieged  Constantinople  by  sea  for    ceeded  (818).  Crunnus,  king  of  tbe  Bulgarian^ 
the  apace  of  5  months.    They  were  forced  to    devastated  Thrace,  took  Adrianople,  uod  lait 
retire  bv  the  terrible  Greek  fire,  which  set  their    siege  to  Constantinople,  when  a  aoddsn  dssA 
vessels  in  a  blaze.    They  re]>eated  the  attempt    surprised  him.    Leo  then  drove  the  barhariai 
aeven  years  in  succession,  with  the  like  result,    back  and  forced  them  to  a  80  veara^  tmea.    Hi 
On  the  other  liand,  the  government  was  com-    ruled  ably,  but  his  dislike  to  the  osa  of  inafM 

Eelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Bulgarians,  who  raised  up  enemies  and  cost  him  hia  Htb  (8M). 
ad  conquered  and  founded  a  kingdom  in  an-  Michael  II.,  the  Stammerer,  reigned  SM^^tl. 
oient  MoBsia.  Justinian  II.,  Rhinotmetus,  or  In  824  the  Saracens  In  Spain  iodic  awaj  fnm 
shorn  nose,  sncceeded  his  father  (685-711).  His  the  empire  the  island  of  Crete,  and  in  817  tha 
tyranny  brought  about  an  insurrection  which  Aglabate  Saracens  seized  Stdly.  Tbs  SHM 
oost  him  his  nose  and  eara  and  an  exile  to  tho    reign  witnessed  the  loas  of  Dolmatia  la  thi 
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Bolgiiisns.    The    pnbUo-spirited   Theophilns,  bj  ^oephoros  Phocas,  the  emir  of  Haleh  was 
■on  of  the  preoe^ng  (829--842),  fought  long  and  forced  to  pay  tribute,  and  the  Russians  w^re 
WmTdy  againat  the  Arabs,  bat  on  the  whole,  driven  bacK.  Nicephoms  I.,  Pbocas,  succeeded 
frullenlj.     After  some  reverses  he  died  of  (963-969),  after  marrying  Theophano,  the  widow 
fgndy  leaving  Constantinople  much  strengthen*  of  Ronianns.    He  was  defeated  in  Sicily,  but  re- 
ed nd  embdlished.  He  fjBivored  the  Iconoclasts,  captured  from  the  Saracens  Syria  and  Cilioiai 
ffii  SOD,  Michael  HL,  sucoceeded  (842-867),  and  the  island  of  Cyprus.     His  wife  had  him 
it  first  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother  murdered,  and  gave  her  hand  to  his  successor, 
Theodora.  She  put  an  end  forever  to  the  Icono-  the  victorious  general,  Joannes  Zimisces  (969^ 
dbit  controversy,  by  the  restoration  of  im-  976).    He  fought  victoriously  against  the  Arabs 

Ti  which  was   ratified  by  the  third  coun-  in  Asia  Minor,  and  against  the  Russians  and 

of  Nice  (842).    In  his  reign  the  Russians  Bulgarians  in  Europe.    He  extinguished  for  a 

int  ippear  as  enemies  of  the  empire,  and  time  the  political  independence  of  the  latter, 

tiie  patriarch  Photius  quarrelled  with  the  pope,  His  successor,  Basil  IL,  son  of  Romanus,  reign- 

Fidiolss  L,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  ed  976-1025.    For  11  years  he  was  occupied  in 

upvation  of  the  eastern  and  western  churches,  combating  2  rebellious  generals,  Bardas  Phocaa 

The  Manichflsan    and    Paulician    schismatics  and  BardbEis  Sderus.    In  1018  the  Bulgarian 

Ywe  persecuted.    After    Michael  came  Basil  kingdom   was   annihilated  and   Bulgaria  be- 

ithe  Macedonian    (867-886).      He   found-  came  a   Greek   province,    and   remained   so 

the  Macedonian  dynasty,  which  lasted  until  until  1186.    It  was  he  who  put  out  the  eyes 

1061   In  877  ho  published  a  compilation  of  of  15,000  Bulgarian  prisoners  and  sent  them 

kwi,  completed  by  his  son,  which,  under  the  back    to   their   king,   who    fell    down   dead 

umoiRuiliiia^  governed  the  jurisprudence  of  at  the  spectacle.    Constantino  YHI.,  his  broth- 

tbe  empire.    In  foreign  relations,  he  beat  the  er,  reigned  1025-'28.    Then  followed  in  suo- 

SinoeM  in  the  East,  and  crossed  the  Euphrates  cession  Romanus  III.  (1028-^34),  and  Michael  IV. 

trinnphantiy,  protected  Dalmatia  and  Ragusa  (10d4-'41),  both  husbands  of  Zoe,  the  daughter 

from  the  Aglabites,  and  reestablished  the  By zaa-  of  Constantino  Y III.   Michael  V.  succeeded,  and 

tine  power  in  Apulia  and  Calabria,  which  the  was  driven  out  by  the  people  because  he  would 

flmoeoshad  occupied.    On  the  other  hand,  the  not  marry  Zoe.    In  1042  Zoe  and  her  sister, 

SinoeDt  completed  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  Theodora,    were  joint  empresses,    until   Zoe 

tbi  capture  of  Syracuse,  and  ravaged  Pelopon-  married  Constantiue  IX.  (1042-^64).    During 

Bens.   Leo  VI.,  the  Philosopher,  son  of  the  this   period   the   Russians,  Petchenegee,  and 

•   pnoeding,  reigned  886-911.    He  was  an  author,  Arabs  ravaged  the  empire.    The  Se\jook  Turks 

aod  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  but  his  appeared  as  formidable  enemies,  and  the  Norman 

r^  was  disastrous  in  a  military  point  of  view,  adventurers  wrested  from  the  Byzantines  all 

He  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Turks  against  the  their  remaining  possessions  in  lower  Italy,  ez- 

Ssaoeos ;  this  showed  the  former  the  way  into  cept  the  city  and  territory  of  Otranto.    After 

tlie  Byzantine    empire,   and    they    captured  Constantino,  Theodora  again  became  empress 

tiie  island  of  Samos  for  themselves.    In    the  (1054-^56).    In  1054  occurred  the  total  separa* 

iuae  way,    Leo    called    in    the    aid   of  the  tion  of  the  Greek  from  the  Latin  church.    With 

Hnagarians    against     the     Bulgarians.      The  Michael  VI.,  Stratioticus  (1057),  the  Macedonian 

Boaaaos  appeared  before  Constantinople  with  dynasty  became  extinct.    Isaac  Comnenus,  the 

a  large  fleet,  but  effected  nothing.    The  Lorn-  first  of  the  Comneni,  reigned  1057-'59.    To 

barddakes  took  from  the  Byzantines  the  great-  him  succeeded  Constantino  X.,  Ducas  (1059-^67). 

er  part  of  what  remained  to  them  in  lower  The  Seljook  Turks  invaded  the  empire  on  the 

halj.   The  Arabs  took  The&^salonica,  but  were  east  and  south,  and  the  Scythian  Uzes  on  the 

drifea  back  by  Ducas ;  Leo  then  sent  an  army  north.    The  latter  were  defeated.     Romanus 

into  Asia,  which  penetrated  into  Mesopotamia,  lY.,  Diogenes,  reigned  1067-71.    He  defeated 

•ad  achieved  an  advantageous  peace.     After  the  Seljooks  under  Alp  Arslan  in  8  campaigns 

Im  came  his  son  Constantino  VIL,  Porphyro-  in  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia,  but  in  the  4th  was 

S^oitos  (912-959),  in  partnership  with  Alex-  taken  prisoner.     During  his  absence  Michael 

•ndff,  who  soon  died.    His  mother.  Zoo,  then  VII.  was  proclaimed  emperor  (1071-'78).    The 

idoiiustered  affairs,   and   protected  the  em-  Servians  and  Se^ooks  invaded  the  empire.  The 

P>n  from  the  Bulgarians  for  7  years.    Roma-  latter  conquered  almost  all  Asia  Minor.  Michael 

BttLecapenus  (919)  then  obtained  a  share  in  reigned,  and  his  successor,  Nicephoms  lU.,  a 

^  government,  and  brought  along  with  him  Botaniates  (1078-'81),  had   a  stormy  reign, 

nSaona.  They  fought  against  the  Bulgarians,  troubled  by  numerous  rival  claimants  to  the 

l^pgariaDs,  and  Russians.    In  944  they  were  imperial  dignity.     His  general,  Alexis  Com- 

^ligMl  to  retire  and  give  place  to  the  empress  nenus,    dethrone4   him,    and    reiffned    108.1* 

^w,  who  ^ver nod  whUe  her  husband  Con-  1118.    His  administration  is  remarkable  for  its 

^ntine  studied.    At  this  period  Russian  and  relations  to  the  w^tem  crusaders.     Robert 

«"ngarian  princes  came   to    Constantinople,  Guiscard,  the  Norman  duke  of  Calabria,  ad- 

^«a  baptized,  took  Byzantine  women  in  mar-  yancing  the  claims  of  his  relative  Michael  Vll., 

a  and  spread  Christianity  in  their  native  defeated  Alexius  in  Epirus ;  but  he  gained  bril- 

His  son,  Romanus  II.,  succeeded  (959-  liant  victories  over  the  Petchen^es  and  the 

^)k   Crete  waa  recaptured  from  the  Saraoena  Kumani.    The  enoroaohmenta  of  Mohammedaa 
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power,  and  the  dongen  tbat  threatened  all  Crete  and  N^ffropoiit»  and  t 

Christendom  therefrom,  now  drew  the  attention  Gallipoli    on    the   Thracian  v 

of  western  Earope  to  thia  complication  of  af-  Many  other  fiefs  were  given  to  Jr. 

fiurs.    The  Turks  had  invaded  Bithynia,  and  of  which  the   principal  were 

Alexis  called  the  courts  of  the  west  to  his  aid.  AUiens  and  Bc&otia,  and  the  pntk 

Pope  Urban  II.  authorized  the  preaching  of  the  Achaia  and  tlie  ICorea.     The  Gre 

first  crusade.    The  first  host  of  crusaders  left  still  survived  in  Asia  Minor.     Tlie< 

an  unfavorable  impression  upon  the  Byzantines,  caris,  who  had  been  elected  emperor 

With  the  second  a  treaty  was  concluded.  Alexia  ate  in  Constantinople,  established  Mi 

was  to  furnish  a  number  of  troops,  and  the  Niciea,  whence  the  Greek  empire  of 

crusaders  were  to  hold  the  provinces  recon-  ceived  its  name.    It  consisted    of 

quered  from  tiie  Moslems  as  fiefs  of  the  em-  Mysia,  Ionia,  and  part  of  Lydia,    On 

pire.    Neither  party  kept  faith.    Bohemond,  eastern  shores  of  tne  Black  sea,  froa 

prinoeof  Antiocn,  laid  siege  to  Dyrrachium,  but  the  river  Phasis,  the  Grand  Comn 

shortly  afterward  concluded  a  peace  with  the  pire   of  Trebizond   arose.     Tlio   < 

emperor.     His  son^  Joannes  Uomnenus,  sue-  princes,  Alexis  and  David,  declared 

ceeded  him  HI  18-^48).   Ue  fought  victoriously  dq)endence  at  the  fall  of  the  old  Byz 

against  the  Se\jook  Turks  in  1120,  and  recon-  pire,  and  one  of  their  aucceseors  aa 

quered  many  towns.    lie  defeated  the  Petche-  imperial  title.    In  Epirus  and  iEtdii 

negnes,  who  had  crossed  the  Danube,  and  the  Angelus  established  a  Greek  prioci] 

Ilungarians.    In  1131  ho  recaptured  lesser  Ar-  turning  to  the  history  of  the  princiitei 

menia.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Manuel  of  the  Byzantine  empire,   we    um] 

Comnenus  (1143-^80).    Ue  was  victorious  over  Greeks  called  in  the  aid  of  Joannes,  1 

the  sultan  of  Iconium,  and  over  Raymond  of  Bulgarians,  who  defeated  Baldwin 

Toulouse,  the  Christian  prince  of  Antioch.    In  him  prisoner.      Henry,   brother  of 

1147  a  new  armv  of  crusaders  arrived  at  Con-  succeeded   him  (120^*16).     Ho  fo 

stantinople,  to  the  consternation  of  the  inhabi-  ec^ual   success  against    Lascaris,  ei 

tants.    In  1142  Manuel  conquered  the  island  Nicsea,  and    brought    the  king  of 

of  Corfu  from  the  king  of  Sicily,  in  retaliation  ffarians  to  terms.     He  gave  ho 

for  an  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  latter.    Be-  nces  of  trust  to  the  Byzantines,  auu 

tween  1180  and  1188,  reisned  Alexis  Comnen-  them  against  the    oppressiona  of 

US  IL,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  Andronicua  clergy.     Peter  de   Courtenav  snco 

Comnenus.    Andronicus  was  the  last  of  the  (121^^21).    Hewascaptnred  by  Tb 

ComnenL     Isaac  II.,  Angelus  (1183-^95).    In  dependent  prince  of  Epims,  in  ava 

hiSi  reign  the  king  of  8icily  undertook  the  con-  to  take  Dyrrachium  for  the  Vem 

quest  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  but  was  even-  younger  son,  Robert,  succeeded  him  \ 

tually  beaten  back  by  Isaac     The  Bulgarians  During  his  reign,  Joannes  Vatatzea, 

recovered  their  independence  (1186).    He  was  emperor  of  Kiciea,  and  Theodore,  tb 

dethroned  by  Alexis  III.  (1195-1203).    Isaac's  Epirus,  reduced  the  territory  of  the] 

son,  Alexis   the  Young,  supplicatea  the  aid  ors  of  Romania  almost  to  the  peninsui 

of  the  crusaders,   then  assembled  at  Venice,  Constantinople  stands.    John  de  Bri 

and  obtained  it  in  return   for  a  promise    to  lar  king  of  Jerusalem,  next  took  tl 

pay  200,000  marks  of  silver.    The  crusaders  power  as  regent  for  Baldwin  II.  i 

captured  Constantinople,  July  18,   1203,  and  The  Bulgarians  made  an  alliance  wi 

restored  Isaac,  who  with  his  son  was  put  to  peror  of  Niaea  and  threatened  the 

death  the  next  year.    The  crusaders  agam  cap-  of  the  Latin  empire.    John  de  Br 

tured  the   city,  April  9,  1204,  and  a  short  Constantinople,  and   the   allies   tu 

period  of  confusion   ensued,  during  which    a  arms  against  each  other.     Baldf 

number  of  persons  were  emperors  for  a  few  reigned    unaided   (1237-^61).      Ho 

months  or  days.    The  Latin  empire  of  Romania  men,  arms,  and  money  of  tlie  pote 

was  established  (1204-'61),  and  Count  Baldwin  nations  of  the  West,  but  they  made  n 

of  Flanders  elected  first  emperor.     The  Euro-  response  to  his  entreaties.    The  a 

pean  possessions  of  the  empire  were  divided  into  was    that   Michael  Palieologus, 

4  parts:  1.  The  imperial  domain,  including  one-  l^icsea,  with  the  help  of  the  Gnw 

fourth  part  of  the  city  of  Constantinople  (the  which  was  driven  to  the  Greek  i 

other  8  parts  being  divided  between  the  French  hatred  of  Venice,  obtained 


and  Venetians).    Thrace,  some  castles  on  the  stantinople,  July  2^,  1261.    Tlie  Ge: 

Asiatic  coast,  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  rewarded  by  liberal  mercantile  privi 

Hellespont  and  the  suzerainty  over  the  feudal  Latin  empire  of  Romania  now  va 

de'pendenciea  of  the  empire.   2.  The  kingdom  of  though  many  of  the  Latin  princtps 

Thessalonica  was  carved  out  for  Boniface,  mar-  as  the  duchy  of  Athens,  survived  nnt 

quis  of  Montferrat,  which  included  Macedonia  downfall   of   the  restored  Byzan 

and  a  part  of  Greece.    8.  The  republic  of  St.  in  the  15th  century.      "With 

Mark's  obtained  the  coast  lands  of  the  Adriatic  ologua  (1261-82^  conmienced  uio 

and  the  ^Eflraoan,  a  portion  of  the  Morea,  many  the  Palsoloffi,  which  endnred  nntU  • 

of  the  Cydades  and  Sporadesi  the  islands  of  conqoest.     By  hia  endeavon  to  x 
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Lfttin  cbvrdheB  he  gained  the  hatred  Ck>nstantmople,  and  ont  of  generosity  allowed 
a      a     7  and  people,    ^dronions  II.,  his  the  emperor  to  end  his  days  in  peace,  on  con- 
tth           led  (1282-1828X  and  immediately  dition  of  paying  tribute.    His  brother,  Constan- 
1  ui«  Greek  ritnaL  To  defend  his  empire  tine  XI.  (1448-^68),  was  the  last  of  the  Byzan- 
I       .  the  Turks,  he  took  into  pay  a  body  of  tine  emperors.    He  made  a  last  appeal  to  the 
roops  (1303) ;  the  Catalans  beat  back  princes  of  the  West,  and  to  the  prince  of  Georgia, 
mo           ,  and  then  began  to  pillage  Greece  whose  daughter  he  had  married.    The  western 
Old  B        down  upon  estates  got  aud  held  by  potentates  were  too  much  wrapped  up  in  tbeir 
tbe  I       of  the  sword.    He  abdicated  in  favor  narrow  jealousies  of  each  other  to  feel  acutely 
o(       Krandson,   Audronicus  IIL  (1328-'41).  upon  any  question  which  had  only  a  general  in- 
He  IV     tunsnccessfullyagainsttbe  Turks,  who  terest  for  them.     Giovanni  Giustiniani,  a  Ge- 
took  xi     ta  and  Nioomedia  in  1839,  and  plun-  noese    nobleman,    with    2,000    Genoese   and 
1       coasts  of  Europe,  and  made  a  barren  Venetian  auxiliaries,  and  4  Genoese  ships  of 
I  with  the  pope,  the  king  of  France,  and  war,  were   the  sole  results  of  Constantine's 
(       irestem  powers,  against  the  Moslems,  appeal.    The   total   garrison   did  not  exceed 
OB  owl,  Joannes  Y.,  succeeded  hiin,  and  reigned  8,000  soldiers.    The  Turks    appeared   before 
1841-91.     It  cost  him    a   civil  war  of  10  the  walls  of  Constantinople  on  April  6,  1453, 
yetn  to  rid  himself  of  his  guardian,  Joannes  with   an    army  of  400,000  Moslems.     They 
OuttacQzenna.  During  this  war  the  Turks  first  were  not  able  to  break  the  chain  which  pro- 
aoquired  territory  in  Europe.    Gallipolis  was  tected  the  entrance  of  tbe  harbor,  but  Sultan 
wsed  by  them  in  1357 ;  in  1361,  Sultan  Amu-  Mohammed  II.  had  his  fleet  carried  on  rollers  10 
n^  took  Adrianople,   and  made  it  his  resi-  miles  overland,  and  launched  into  the  inner 
deooe.   Joannes  appealed  to  the  pope  to  aid  gulf.    Both  sides  fought  bravely,  but  after  a 
bm  in  his  extremity,  offering  to  reunite  the  siege  of  58  days,  Constantinople  fell  on  May  29, 
MBtvn  with  the  western  church,  but  to  no  pur-  1453.  Constontine  died  heroically  in  tbe  breach, 
pose.  In  1873,  Amurath  conquered  Macedo-  The  city  was  delivered  over  to  rapine,  and  the 
sit  and  part  of  Albania,  when  Joannes  signed  a  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery.    The 
tmtj,  acknowledging  himself  to  be  the  vassal  brothers  of  Constantine,  Demetrius  and  Thomas, 
of  tbe  saltan,  and  covenanting  to  pay  tribute,  held  out  for  a  short  season  in  the  Morea,  which 
Fbilidelphia,  tbe  last  possession  of  the  Byzan-  was  taken  by  Mohammed  11.  in  1458.    The  rest 
tises  in  Asia,  capitulated  to  Bigazet,  successor  of  the  Latin  principalities,  which  had  acknowl- 
to  Amurath.    When  the  sultan  ordered  that  a  edged  a  loose  feudal  subjection  to  the  Byzan- 
Kohammedan  cadi  should  reside  in  the  ancient  tine  emperor,  had  all  fallen  by  1460.    The  isl- 
aetropolis  of  Christendom,  and  that  the  em-  and  of  Lesbos  was  taken  in  1462.    David,  the 
mot's  son  should  accompany  him  in  his  wars,  last  of  the  Comneni,  and  the  last  emperor  of  Tre- , 
Joinnes  Palsdologus  died  of  a  broken  heart,  bizond,  submitted,  1461.    Thus  perished  an  em- 
Mumel,  son  of  the  preceding,  escaped  from  the  pire  which  had  kept  the  light  of  letters  and  civil- 
<oart  of  Sultan  B^jazet,  where  he  was  a  hostage,  ization  burning,  though  attacked  by  a  hundred 
It  ^6  news  of  his  father^s  death,  and  was  pro-  foes,  through  aJl  the  night  of  the  dark  ages,  when 
diimed  emperor  (1391-1425).     Bajazet  laid  western  Europe,  including  even  Italy,  lay  pros- 
Mge  to  Constantinople,  but  raised  it  to  levy  trate  at  the  feet  of  barbarian  conquerors,  and 
vir  upon  the  Hungarians,  returned  in  1397,  was  a  howling  waste,  in  which  the  law  of  the 
bot  made  peace  through  fear  of  another  west-  strongest  alone  prevailed. — ^The  Byzantine  em* 
vn  crusade.    In  1400  he  made  a  third  attempt  pire  was  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into 
vpoQthe  metropolis,  but  the  invasion  of  Tamer-  prefectures,  dioceses,  and  themes  or  provinces. 
jiQejWhich  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Turk-  The  power  of  the  emperor  was  absolute.    The 
^  empire,  recalled  B^azet  into  Asia,  and  saved  emperor  claimed  to  inherit  the  rights  of  the 
the  Byzantine  empire  for  a  space.    Manuel  re-  Roman  emperors,  and  to  be  the  lawful  ruler 
^▼ered  some  lost  ground  while  the  sons  of  of  the  West.    He  was  anointed  and  crowned  by 
Bijant  were  quarrelling.    Tet,  in  1423,  Sultan  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople.    As  has  been 
Amonth  IL  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Con-  seen,  the  influence  of  women,  favorites,  and  the 
^•ntinople,  and  employed  cannon,  for  the  first  clergy,  was  great.    The  oeremonild  of  the  By- 
time  in  eastern  wars.    Another  fraternal  quar-  zantine  court  was   carefully  elaborated,  and 
1^  OQ  the  part  of  the  Turks  brought  about  the  rigidly  maintained.    The  consulate  became  ex- 
'^etom  of  peace.    Joannes  YL,  son  of  Manuel,  tinct  in  the  6th  century,  and  the  senate  and  the 
^coeeded  (1425-48).    Seeing  that  he  was  un-  last  forms  of  municipal  self-government  in  the 
*Ue  to  defend  his  empire  from  the  Turks,  he  lOtb,    The  emperor  was  advised  by  a  council 
^■idttTored  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  of  state,  in  which  none  found  admittance  except 
^  eastern  and  western  churches,  on  the  con-  at  his  pleasure.    The  functionaries  of  govem- 
^^  of  a  new  western  crusade  in  his  favor.  For  ment  were  divided  into  many  classes,  as  at  prea- 
^  porpose  he  was  present  at  the  council  of  ent  in  Russia,  and  each  class  had  distinctive 
*«rttB,  which  was  presided   over  by  Pope  privileges.    Eunuchs  enjoyed  high  rank,  and  to 
*»p«iiu8  IV.    The  reunion  was  solemnly  pro-  them  was  intrusted  the  immediate  attendance 
5«oned  there,,  but  it  did  not  take  effect  in  the  upon  the  holy  person  of  the  emperor.    The 
^  In  1444  Sultan  Amurath  reduced  the  numr  damvs  of  the  East  was  called  first  euro- 
%iotine  empire  to  the  city  and  auborba  of  paiate$^  and   afterward  protaveiUariiu.    The 
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bodj-goard  of  the  emperors  began  in  the  10th  HegarUm  oolonista*  668  B.  C,  hat  it 

oentnry  to  be  composed  of  Germans,  Saxons,  stroyed  by  Otanes,  the  Persian  satrap,  in 

and  Northmen.  The  latter  were  called  Varings.  of  Darias  Hystaspes.  After  the  defeat  of 

The  commandant  of  the  fleet  was  the  megoi  sians  at  Plataaa  (479  B.  0.\  Paosaniaa,  the 

dux. — The  original  sources  of  Byzantine  history  of  the  confederate  Greeks,  re-ooloniMd  i 

are  the  Byzantine  historiaos  themselves,  who  body  of  Dorians  and  loniana.    From  t 

wrote  in  corrupt  or  later  Greek.    Only  a  few  erogeneous  constituti<  I       linrau 

of  these  have  been  translated  into  any  of  the  and  Spartan  and  At  ]  3  aiwa; 

modem  languages.    Of  the  aathorities  in  the  ed  within  the  walls,     auvuuo  j       lor' 

modem  tongues,  we  cite  Le  Beau,  HUt&ire  du  vantageous  position  soon  made  iw  %n 

Ba$   Empire,  also   translated    into    German ;  meroial  importance.    It  obtained  puw 

Zinkeben,  Ge$chichU  Grieehenlands  ;  Fallme-  the  corn  traffic  between  the  shores  of  t 

rayer,  Ofchiehte  de»  KaiMtrthufM  Trapetunt;  ine  and  Greece  and  Egypt,  and  iti 

Gibbon's   ^^  Decline   and    Fall  of  the  Roman  so  abundant  as  to  procure  Ibr  uio  i 

Empire  ;"  Finlay's  '*  Ilistory  of   Greece  and  Byzantium  the  name  of  the  Golden 

Byzantium"  (London,  1854),  the  most  recent  remained  under  the  regency  of  the  Laow 

and  best  authority  in  the  English  language  on  ans  until  Cimon  c^tured  it  for  the  At) 

this  period ;  and  for  the  Latin  settlement  in  the  It  soon  returned  to  its  original  aUegian 

East,   Buchou's  Histoire  de»  conquite$  et  de  cibiades,  the  Athenian,  got  poaseanon 

rStablmement  de$  IVanfais  dans  le$  itats  de  the  ud  of  the  Athenian  party  wiUiin  t 

Vaneienne  Orhe  (Paris,  1 846).  Du  Gangers  work  408  B.  C. ;  but  it  was  retaken  by  Lysander 

in  Latin.  Historia  Bytantina  (Paris,  1680),  was,  cedaemonian,  405.   Xenophon,  with  thai 

before  Gibbon's  work,  the  only  authority  general-  of  his  10,000  men,  passed  tiirongh  it 

ly  consulted.    An  interesting  new  work  on  the  way  homeward.    In  890  B.  0.  Thrasyb 

Byzantine  empire,  is  Muralt's  Essai  de  chrotuh  pelled  the  pro-LaoedsBmonian  oligarchy, 

graphie  Byzantine  (St.  Petersburg,  1855).  tablished  the  power  of  the  democracy. 

BYZANTINE  niSTORLA.NS,  a  series  of  lit-  Hum  put  itself  at  the  head  of  a  league 

tie  read  but  important  lower  Greek  authors,  ing  of  Rhodes,  Chios,  Cos,  and  Garia, 

who  wrote  between  A.  D.  893  and  1453,  the  view  of  throwing  off  the  Athenian  1 

era  of  tlie  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  acy.    This  they  effiacted,  and  Byzant 

Turks.    Of  these,  Procopius  is  the  best  known,  mained  for  a  space  entirely  independe 

and  is  the  only  one  who  has  been  translated  in-  the  commercial  importance  of  Athens  d 

to  English.    Anna  Comnena,  daughter  of  the  that  of  Byzantium  was  augmented.    WIm 

emperor  Alexis  I.,  who  wrote  a  history  of  her  ever,  Philip  of  Maoedon  besieged  it,  it  i 

I  father^s  reign  in  15  books,  is  also  well  known,  to  its  Athenian  allegiance,  and  called  Q 

A  collection  of  the  most  important  of  them  was  parent  city  for  succor.    Owing  to  theani 

made  and  published  at  the  expense  of  Louis  donian  eloouence  of  Demoathenea,  the 

XIV.,  in  36  volumes  (Paris,  1648-1711).    The  granted.     Phocion,  the  Athenian,  00 

title  of  this  work  is   Corpue  Scriptorum  Mis-  Philip  to  raise  the  siege.    The  grateful 

toria  Bytantina.    The  Greek  text  is  accom-  tines  erected  a  monument  in  honor  ctfth 

panied  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes.    The  and  granted  the  rights  of  B;  oe 

editors  of  this  work  were  the  Jesuits  Labb^  to  the  Athenians.    During  tu«  pr 

and  Maltraif,  Pctau  and  Poussines,  the  Domin-  siege,  the  citv  was  saved  fixMn  o     ««fv 

leans    Goar    and    Coinbefis,    Prof.    FabrottL  prise,  by  a  flash  of  light  which  momi 

Charles  du  Cange.  Allacci,   the  librarian  of  northern  horizon  and  betrayed  the  pn 

the  Vatican,   Banduri,   librarian  at  Florence,  the  besiegers.  A  crescent  was  stamped  w 

Boivin,    the    royal    librarian    at    Paris,    and  zantine  coins  in  honor  of  this  miraculi 

Bouilliaud,   a   mathematician.      Another   odi-  and  when  the  Turks  took  Constantinoi 

tion,  with  additions,  was  published  at  Venice  15th  century,  they  adopted  this  manict| 

in  28  volumes,  1729-'33.    Some,  not  includ-  bol  as  their  own  national  device.    In  t 

ed  in  either  collection,   have  been   published  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Bv.  a 

separately  since.     Niebuhr  entertained  a  high  edged  the  Macedonian  supi      1     r.    In 

opinion  of  the  value  of  the  Byzantine  histori-  sensions  of  Alexander's  gvuv;       .  By 

ans  in  a  general  history  of  mankind,  and  pro-  aided  with  Antigonus  against  Pui«      re 

jected  a  new  edition  of  them,  which  was  com-  with  Lysimachus  against  Seleu*      ,    I) 

menced  in  1828,  under  the  title  Corpus  Seripto-  this  period  much  exposed  to  t 

mm  Histarim  Byzantina,  Editio  emendatior  et  the  Thracians,  Scythiana|  and  o         1 

eopiosi4>r  (Bonn).    This  edition  has  been  in  pro-  on  the  land  side.    The  Ganla  mauo  a^ ) 

gress  of  publication  continuously  since  that  time,  tribute,  which  caused  the  •      eena  to 

and  is  not  yet  completed.    Bekker,  the  two  Din-  upon  the  commerce  of  the  w*     a.  by      vi 

dor&,  Schopen,  Meinecke,  and  Lachmann,  are  upon  all  vessels  passing  thn 

the  principal  editors.  This  tax  brought  them  into  m  1       wiui 

BYZANTniM,  a  city  on  the  shores  of  the  and  of  Rhodes,  221  B.  C.    Attaiua,  k 

Bosporus,  founded  by  ancient  Greek  colonists  gamus,sided  with  the  Byzantines;  P 

on  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  modem  'Constant!-  of  Bithynia,  with  t^e  Rhm 

nople.    It  was  originally  Battled  by  a  band  of  were  •aooeesfnl,  and  c  t 
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Amsient  writers  ghre  a  verj  bad  ebar-  ileges,  bnt  Galliennfl  gaye  it  vp  to  pillage,  and 

tothe  Bjaantines.    Their  moraki  were  not  maBsaored  many  of  the  dtizens.    The  inhabi* 

llfft  the  ttandard  of  other  large  seaport  towns,  tants  repelled  the  invading  Goths  in  the  time  oi 

llsy  prderred  the  soond  of  a  Ante  to  that  of  a  Clandins  II.    Byzantium  was  the  last  refage  o/ 

wtrampet)  and  when  Philip  of  Maoedon  was  licinius  in  his  war  with  Constantine.    After 

tMioriiig  the  place,  the  Bjiantine  general,  Leo,  the  snrrender  of  the  city  to  Oonstantine,  he  re* 

tod  that  the  only  means  of  maintaining  the  solved  to  build  a  new  city  on  the  site  of  the  old. 

Nirwe  ci  the  Byzantines,  and  holding  them  to  and  make  it  the  capital  of  tiie  Roman  empire, 

tkirdoty,  was  to  plant  a  range  of  cook-shops  Thus  Byzantium  merged  into  Constantinople, 

ikiM  the  ramparts.    Byzantium  was  fortunate  A.  D.  830.    Dionysius  and  others  give  Uie  old 

k  airing  itself  with  Bome  from  the  first  against  city  a  circumference  of  40  stadia. 

Ik  mso^nian  kings,  Antiochus  of  Syria,  and  BZOVIUS,  Abraham  (Pol.  BzamJn),  a  Polish 

IGtbridates  of  Pontos.     In  acknowledgment  scholar  and  divine,  bom  at  Proszowice,  near 

of  in  fidelity,  the  Romans  allowed  it  to  remain  Miechow,  in  1567,  died  Jan.  81, 1637,  in  Rome, 

ifree  confederate  city.    In  consequence  of  some  where,  at  the  request  of  Pope  Paul  V.,  he  spent 

CIsr  disturbances,  the  emperor  Vespasian  several  years  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  the 

red  the  citizens  of  their  civic  liberties  and  Vatican,  as  librarian  of  the  Virginio  dei  Unini, 

mt  them  a  governor.    On  being  remonstrated  and  actively  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.    He 

vill^  he  answered  that  the  citizens  had  **  for-  was  a  member  of  the  order  of  the  Dominicans, 

ptten  how  to  be  free.^    In  the  civil  war  be-  one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers  of  his  age, 

tieenPescennios  Niger  and  Severus,  Byzantium  gained  for  himself  a  hig^  reputation  as  pro- 

■ded  vith  the  losing  claimant.    The  emperor  Kssor  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Milan  and 

Smras  besieged  the  town,  which  defended  it-  Bologna,  and  crowned  the  labors  of  his  life  bv 

■If  lor  3  years,  and  then  capitulated  from  fam-  continuing  the  celebrated  ecclesiastical  annals 

Ihl  The  chief  citizens  were  put  to  death  and  oi  Cssor  Baronius,  who  had  left  them  off  at  the 

iimaBiTe  walls  razed  to  the  ground.    Subse-  year  1198,  and  completed  only  12  volumes. 

fMtly  he  repented  of  this  severity,  embellish-  lozovius  carried  them  to  the  year  1682.  in  9 

•i  the  town,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Augusta  volumes,  %>m  the  18th  to  the  21st  volume, 

ittomna,  in  honor  of  his  son  Antoninus.    Car-  which  were  published  first  in  Bologna  and  af- 

•aBi  restored  some  of  its  former  civic  priv-  terward  in  Kome. 

C 

Gtbe  third   letter   in   the  En^ish  alpha-  being  brought  forward  in  the  mouth  to  the  fWmt 

bet,  as  it  is  in  the  Latin,  and  in  those  of  palate,  and  becoming  E  phonetically,  superseded 

sflthemodem  European  languages.    Its  form  is  the  ^'tt  which  had  been  common  in  old  Latin 

tend  br  Scaliger  from  the  Greek  kappa  (k),  by  words.    The  Latins  made  no  further  phonetic 

{bopping  the  upright  stem,  and  rounding  the<  change  of  0,  always  during  the  most  flourishing 
iMo  0.   Snidas  calls  it  the  Roman  happa^  and  .  perioMa  of  Uieir  literature  pronouncing  it  like  a 

Mmtfapcon,  in  his  FalaographiOj  gives  several  kappa.    If  they  had  given  the  sibilant  sound  of 

im  of  the  h  which  approach  neariy  to  «.  0  in  the  enunciation  of  the  word  Cicero,  the 

Otkvi  derive  it  from  the  Hebrew  eaph  (3). which  Greeks  in  adopting  the  word  would  have  written 

huseiriy  the  same  form,  but  is  inverted,  since  it  with  a  gigma.    Modem  langnages,  however, 

As  Hebrews  and  Latins  read  in  opposite  direc-  have  carried  the  process  on  fhrther.    The  Eng- 

tiMk   Others,  from  its  position  in  tne  alphabet,  li^  has  softened  the  aspirated  C  (ch)  in  ehur^ 

tere  it  from  the  Hebrew  gimel  (3),  and  make  ehime^  chivalry,  and  the  French  still  more  in 

itiittnities  with  the  Coptic  gamma,  the  Ethi-  ehetalerie,  ehemin ;  while  the  unaspirated 0 has 

•pifi  fMi#2,  and  tlie  Russian  glaghol.    In  the  become  a  pure  sibilant,  as  in  eirelBj  cent,  cycle, 

ttriy  Latin  language  0  held  the  place  which  is  Thus  the  English  teach  comes  from  the  Latin 

Mnroecopiedby  G,  as  appears  from  the  inscrip-  doceo,  and  the  English  please  and  the  French 

tioDioo  the  Duilian  column  raised  in  the  Roman  plaieir  from  the  Latin  placeo.    Some  words, 

fijnm  about  200  B.  C,  in  which  we  find  ^no-  nowever,    have   not   followed   this   phoneUo 

<iiMM  for  tnagUtratue,  leeumes  for  legionee,  change  fh>m  the  original  pronunciation.    Thus 

feseido  for  pugnando,  and  exfoeumt  for  eg^h-  tiie  modem  Scottish  kirk  still  embalms  the  sound 

fMst   Thus  Ausonius  says,  gamma  vicefttncta  of  the  old  English  church.    Kindle  and  candle 

FMi  C,     Tlie  O  also  sometimes  represented  show  that  the  pronunciation  of  cinder  is  perverts 

^  Greek  kofpa,  since  in  the  same  inscriptions  ed,  and  the  patois  of  north-western  Fnmoe  still 

^^ftsetaimtts  occurs  for  Karihaginieneie  ;  but  preserves  the  hard  sound  of  C  in  <^iemin,  and  so 

tUi  fiinction  was  more  freouently  fulfilled  by  lii^  it  to  the  English  come.     But  though  the 

^letters  qu;  thus  the  Greek  lem,  KapKmp^t,  ic«p-  Latins  did  not  soften  the  C  to  a  sibilant,  they 

*^,  became  the  Roman  que,  querquerue,  and  did  worse.  Having  aspirated  it  into  K,  they  nezt 

P^pudmla.    The  tendency  of  the  westem  Ian-  dropped  it,  preserving  only  the  aspirate  to  mark 

P^  has  been  to  soften  the  oriental  articula-  the  hiatus,  as  traeto,  traho;  keriona,  herd&na; 

^andtbeyommaorC,  after  being  softened  by  and  this  same  process  is  noticeable  in  the  oog- 
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nate  kn^af^s;  Hms  eoUum(lM.\  Eali  (Ger,),  goago  after  the  restoration.    The  ministenof 

halter  (Eng.).     In  French  the  iihuiictic  soften-  Charles  II.   uf   England,  whuM*  niuiie*  «en 

ing  of  the  C  is  traceable  in  the  word  Kdrolus^  Clifford,  Ashley,  Bnckingham,  Ariininoo,  ud 

till  the  9th  century,  then  Carolus,  and  uflorward  Lauderdale,  were  called  by  some  op|K>9itkfD  wit 

CharUi  ;  and  the  comparatively  modern  use  of  the  cabal  uiinistry,  as  the  initials  of  their  niac% 

the  cedilla  records  the  further  progress  of  the  ranged  in  the  order  given  above,  form  the  word 

change.      C  is  also  interchanged  with  some  cabal. 

other  letters  beside  the  Q  and  K  with  which  it  CABALA.    This  word  is  of  Hebrew  oriiria, 

is  cognate ;   as  with  P  in  ptpo^  coquo,  cook ;  and  signities  reception,  and  in  Hebrew  literatan 

eolumba^  palumha  ;  \i\\Af^frox{cii)imu9  has  sup-  it  designates  the  religious  and  philo9of*hicaldo€> 

planted  jfrojtaimus,  but  not  prope  and  propius.  trines  which  the  Jews  say  Moses  received  bvdi- 

The  phenomenon   of  the  disappearance  of  C  vine  communication  on  Moant  Sinai,  and  v'hiek 

occurs  in  Mcramentum  (Lat.).  icrni^nt  (Fr.) ;  he  afterward  delivered  traditionally  to  J(i»hi^ 

kterima  (Lat.),  larme  (Fr.) ;  and  in  many  other  and  Joshua  handed  down  in  the  same  niaiir4r 

cases  for  purposes  of  euphony.    As  a  numeral,  to  the  70  elders.     This  svstem  of  doctrinei  wm 

C  signifies  100,  CC  200,  and  so  on.    It  was  used  also  called  Masora  (tradition),  becao^  it  wm 

among  the  latins  to  stand  for  Ciesar,  Calus,  given  or  transferred.    It  was  not  allowed  to  bi 

Cassius,  ecntuviy  and  condemno  ;  and  on  account  written,  that  is,  in  the  form  of  direct  ^tateiDML 

of  tlie  last  use  it  is  called /i^ra  ^ru^w  by  Cicero.  It  is  supposed,  however,  to  be  eniinuaiicalh 

QQ%\Xio\ioxcal\imn\actiu$aQxconc\li\imcfpii;  embodied  in  all  the  Old  Testament  or  Jcwkm 

eou,  for  coMuU/i ;  CI.  for  Claudius ;   C.\ .  for  8cri])tures,  esi>ecially  in    the   Pentateoob.   St 

Centum  Viri;  andCR.  for  Civ MHomanve.  An  highly  do  some  comparatively  modern  wriia 

Italian  C  stands  for  canto.    In  French,  a  single  (as  Henry  More)  value  the  traditional  Kieae^ 

0  stamped  on  money  marks  it  as  the  issue  of  which  is    supposed    to   nnderlie  the   Peat^ 

the  mint  of  Caen,  and  CC  as  the  issue  of  the  tcuch,  that  they  pronounce  the  latter  a  fodiik 

mint  of  Besan^on. — C,  in  music,  the  name  of  and  melancliofy  conceit,  unless  there  be  mm 

one  of  the  notes  of  the  scale.    It  is  the  tone  key  by  whicli  a  higher  but  secret  lueanlog  mtf 

with  which  the  so-called  natural  s^c  begins,  be  extracte<l  from  it.    Cabala  isalsoDsedtodi- 

and  was  designated  by  Guido  i/f,  a  name  sub-  signate  a  period  in  the  progressive  develnpofll 

lequently  changed  to  Jo  by  the  Italians.     C  is  of  Jewish  literature,  which  commenced  ibo^ 

considered  the  key  note,  and  its  i)itch  is  rcgu-  A.  D.  800 ;  also  to  designate  a  surt  of  diviniDf 

lated  by  tuning  forks.    It  is  also  a  character  by  means  of  passages  of  Scripture,  but  this  if  i 

used  for  the  signification  of  time.  corruption  of  the  term,  and  comstitates  no  ptft 

CAABA,  or  Kaaba,  properly  a  quadrangu-  of  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Cabala, 

larstructure,  applied  particularly  to  a  celebrated  CABALLEUO,  Ferscix  Agobto,  a  Spaniib 

temple  at  Mecca.    According  to  Mussulman  tra-  statesman,  born  July  7,  1800,  at  Bar^if  4i 

dition,  the  first  Caaba  was  built  by  the  angels  Melo,  in  the  province  of  Cuenca.    He  fir»:  mV 

on  the  model  of  the  pavilion  which  surrounds  tied  as  an  advocate  in  Madrid,  bnt  on  thefo^ 

the  throne  of  the  Most  High ;  the  second  was  version  of  the  constitution  in  1824,  he  retind 

built  by  Adam,  with  whom  it  was  removed  to  to  Estrcmadura  until  the  death  of  FerdiDiBi 

the  skies,  where  it  still  exists  in  a  right  lino  YII.  in  1833,  after  which  he  edited  the  BUdm 

above  the  Caaba  of  Mecca;  the  third  was  built  del  Comereio,  which  was  suppressed,  bat  re^ 

by  Setli,  but  perished  in  the  deluge ;  the  fourth,  peared  under  the  new  name  of  tlie  £e§  Jd 

which  now  exists,  was  built  by  Abraham  and  Comercio,    Ho  was  elected  to  the  cortes,  w 

Ishmacl.  The  name  is  specially  given  to  a  small  lie  was  a  leading  member  of  the  opfoiii       « 

cubical  oratory  in  the  temple  in  the  centre  of  a  the  ministry  of   Martinez  de  la  Rost.    o 

large  space  surrounded  by  galleries.  This  is  the  after  he  was  a  supporter  of  Mendiza      m 

point  toward  which  the  prayers  of  all  Mussul-  favored  all  the  innovations  attempted  ui 

mans  are  directed.    On  one  of  its  sides  is  In-  minister,  especially  the  suppression  of  con* 

wrought  the  famous  oval  bhick  stone,  believed  He  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  o 

to  be  one  of  the  precious  stones  of  paradise,  and  tion  in  1837. 

to  liave  been  brought  by  the  angel  (rabriel  to  CABAXIS,  Piebrb  Jsan  Gkosgb,  a  Fre 

Abraliam,  when  he  was  constructing  the  Caaba,  physician  and  philosopher,  bom  at  Coouc 

At  first  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  it  lias  grieved  the  de()artment  of  Charente  Inferivorc.  -'-^ 

and  wept  so  long  for  the  sins  of  the  human  race  5,  1757,  died  at  Kueil,  near  Parii^  ^^J  ^ 

that  it  became  gradually  opaque,  and  at  length  He  was  the  son  of  the  barrister  Jean 

absolutely  black.    It  is  an  object  of  profound  Cabanis  de  Solognac,  who  manried  a  trr«  aioi 

veneration  to  the  pilgrims  who  resort  to  the  lady,   and  became  an    eminent    agric        t 

sacred  city.     This  inner  Caaba  is  surrounded  Having  left  the  bar  to  superintend  the 

with  a  veil  of  black  silk,  and  is  opened  but  3  of  his  wife's  extensive  domiuna,  the  hi 

times  a  year.    The  tem])le  of  the  Caaba  is  older  came  intimate  with  Turgot,  the  ecdD          ^ 

than  the  time  of  Mohammed,  previous  to  whom  was  then  the  administrator  of  Liim     k 

it  was  the  Arab  pantheon,  ana  contained  all  the  afterward  became  the  celebrated  i       >      ■ 

idols  of  the  nation.  Louis  XVI.    The  son,  though  very  iumI 

CABAL  (Fr.  eahale\  a  word  signifying  club  was  a  wayward  student,  and  made  hot 

or  aasociation,  imported  into  the  Englhdi  laa-  progress  in  his  early  stodiea  ■(  BrlTta.  Ai 
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18  fiither  took  him  to  Paris,  where  he  tern  led  to  opposite  conclusions.    ^  Medicaland 

I  years  in  reading  the  works  of  an-  moral  science,"  says  Oahanis,  "  have  a  common 

sophers,  the  writings  of  the  fathers  basis  in  the  science  of  the  physical  organism  of 

rcb,  and  those  of  modern  philoso-  hnman  nature.    We  must  look  to  physiology 

as  Rousseau  and  Voltaire.    Locke  for  the  solution  of  all  their  problems,  and  the 

favorite  with  the  young  phi-  common  basis  of  all  their  truths.    All  ideas, 

txia  lather  wished  him  to  return  sentiments,  and  passions,  goodness  and  virtue, 

le  end  of  2  years,  but  Massaki,  the  are   derived   from   physical   sensation.     The 

^p  oC  Wihia,  then  in  Paris  consulting  source  of  all  morals  is  in  the  human  organiza- 

losophers  on  the  best  method  of  re-  tion  or  physical  organism,  on  which  depend 

Poland,  took  an  interest  in  young  our  faculties  and  modes  of  feeling."    Oondillao 

ad  engaged  him  as  his  secretary,  had  explained  all  the  actions  of  the  soul  by  sen- 

ining  2  years  in  Poland,  Oabanis  re-  sation ;  Gabanis  wished  to  complete  this  system 

*aris,  where  Jurgot  introduced  him  of  philosophy  by  investigating  and  explaining 

[elvetius  and  her  brilliant  circle  of  the  ori^n  and  nature  of  sensation.     "  All  sensi- 

Auteuil,   and  where  he  afterward  bility  resides  in  the  nerves,  and  therefore,"  says 

main  ted  with  D^Alembert,  Diderot,  Oabanis,  *'  all  the  moral  affections  and  intel- 

Franklin,  Jefferson,   Baron  d^Hol-  lectual  faculties  reside  in  the  nerves.    Impres- 

other  men  of  eminence.    He  also  sions  are  received  on  the  peripheral  nerves  and 

[mate  with  Boucher  the  poet,  author  carried  to  the  nervous  centres,  where  they  ex- 

%e  det  noira^  and  undertook  to  trans-  cite  thought,  feeling,  and  reaction  in  the  organ- 

into  French  verse.  His  father  wished  ism.    Distinctions  between  physical  and  moral 

396  a  profession,  and  his  health  being  nature  are  therefore  vain,  the  moral  faculties 

:e,  he  was  anxious  to  study  medicine,  having  their  origin  in  the  physicaL"     Such 

the  pupil  of  Dubreuil,  and  followed  was  the  reasoning  of  Oabanis. — ^Being  a  friend 

idies  with  the  same  impetuosity  he  of  Siey^  he  was  noticed  by  Napoleon  Bona- 

manifested  in  his  favorite  pursuits,  parte  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  and  on  the  day 

>  v-eceived  his  degree  of  doctor  of  after  the  18th  Brumaire,  OatNEmis,  in  the  name 

tien  the  revolution  broke  out  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  legislative  assembly,  wrote 

s  espoused  the  popular  cause.  He  the  proclamation  recommending  the  French  nar 
9  physician  and  the  friend  of  Mira-  tion  to  accept  the  revolution  which  had  just 
.791  he  published  an  account  of  the  been  accomplished.  Under  the  consulate  he 
decease  of  the  great  orator.  At  a  was  named  a  member  of  the  senate;  but,  dis* 
1,  during  the  stormy  wranglings  of  appointed  by  the  reactionaiy  policy  of  Napo- 
ition,  Oondorcet  obtained  privately  leon,  he  withdrew  from  public  life,  and  devoted 
lis,  his  friend,  the  poison  he  intend-  his  attention  exclusively  to  science.  Being  a 
,  in  order  to  avoid  a  more  violent  member  of  the  institute  of  France,  he  had  al- 
I  also  expressed  a  desire  that  Oaba-  ready  read  several  portions  of  his  work,  '^  On 
collect  his  writings,  and  superintend  the  Relations  between  the  Physical  and  Moral 
cation.  Oabanis  married  Oharlotte  Nature  of  Man,"  to  that  learned  body;  and,  in 
he  sister  of  Field  Marshal  Grouchy,  1802  he  published  the  work  complete  in  2  vols. 
e.  Oondorcet.  In  1789  Oabanis  pub-  8vo,  under  the  title  of  BarnHfrU  du  physique  et 
Observations  on  Hospitals."  In  the  du  moral  de  Vhomme.  The  style  being  clear 
'  the  republic  (1795)  he  was  appoint-  and  brilliant,  and  the  ideas  consonant  with  the 
»r  of  hygiene  at  the  central  school,  prevailing  notions  of  the  day,  the  book  had 
or  of  clinical  instruction  at  the  med-  great  success  in  France,  when  first  published; 
.  He  had  much  to  do  with  the  re-  but  the  philosophy  which  it  attempts  to  estab- 
n  of  medical  instruction  in  the  Hsh  on  the  basis  of  the  physical  orsanism,  and 
Paris,  Montpellier,  and  Strasbourg,  the  identity  of  nervous  matter  with  sensation 
published  liis  reports  to  the  council  and  the  vital  principle,  has  lost  its  hold  on  the 
the  organization  of  medical  colleges,  public  mind.  Oabanis  himself^  before  he  died, 
er  on  the  ^'  Degree  of  Oertainty  in  had  modified  his  views  on  many  points ;  find  in 
cience."  He  also  published  a  paper  a  private  letter  to  a  friend,  published  by  B^rard 
evolutions  of  Medical  Science."  In  of  Montpellier,  24  years  later,  wrote  an  excellent 
rs  he  developed  the  first  germs  of  essay  on  ^^  Primary  Oauses,"  in  which  he  states 
.  "  The  active  principle  of  life  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  human  reason  to  con- 
animated  bcdies,"  says  Oabanis,  ceive  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  the 
calls  the  *soul,'  is  one,  but  it'  universe,  without  the  idea  of  intelligence  as  a 
HY  in  the  organs  according  to  differ-  first  cause  in  the  government  of  events. 

re  and  of  function.    It  digests  OABARRUS,  or  Oabarsas,  a  south-western 

mi,  breathes  in  the  lungs,  secretes  county  of  North  Oarolina;  area,  850  sq.  m.; 

n/er,  and  thinks  in  the  brain."    The  pop.  in  1860,  8,747,  of  whom  1,685  were  slaves, 

iciple"  or  animating  force  of  Stahl,  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  in  some  places 

the  leading  doctrine  of  medical  sci-  mountainous  ;    the  soil  of  moderate,  bnt  not 

i  Montpellier  school,  had  much  iuflu-  uniform  fertility.    It  is  watered  by  branches  of 

d  mind  of  Oabanis,  although  his  sys-  Rocky  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Tadkin.    Ife 
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prodnoed  gold  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  low.     The  plants  aro  dusted  witli  di 

oentory ;  but  its  wealth  now  is  chieflj  in  live  ashes,  pnlyerized  lime,  or  a  little  8oou 

Btodc,  grain,  cotton^  and  tobacco.    In  1850  it  to  keep  off  the  flj — ^which  is  a       ill  1 

produced  418,820  bushels  of  Indian  com,  76,946  sect,  a  great  pest — thinned  to  an  u 

of  wheat,  2,844  bales  of  cotton,  and  408  lbs.  of  kept  free  from  weeds.    Wheo  th^  u> 

tobacco.    It  had  14  com  and  flour  mills,  8  saw  are  dxy  and  warm  enou^  the  i       » 

mills,  1  woollen  and  1  cotton  factory,  7  tanner-  moved  during  a  doody  dar,  or  in      >  af 

ies,  21  churches,  8  academiea,  and  2,619  pupils  and  the  early  sorts  set  with  a  diou^  ! 

attending  public  school^.    Value  of  real  estate  inches,  the  later  ones'SO  to  S3  Indies  a 

in  1866,  $694,898.    Tlie  county  was  formed  in  way,  watered,  and  allowed  to  take  n 

1792,  and  named  in  honor  of  Stephen  Cabarrus,  disturbing  the  soil  aboat  them.    If  thv 

speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  of  North  Oaro-  continues  dry,  the  plants  shoold  be  wi 

lina.    Capital,  Concord.  or  8  evenings  in  sacoeasion.     Tlib  ' 

CABBAGE,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  botanical  gives  the  euiiest  cabbageS|  and 

order  ^n/tfi/^A,  and  genus  &rast»fa,the  order  com*  bages,  which  come  between  the  <      ij 

prehending  also  the  scurvy -grass,  pepper-grass,  crops.    For  a  late  crop  the  seeds  we  i 

mustard,  cress,  radish,  and  turnip,  and  the  genos  an  open  bed,  thinly,  in  drills  6  to  i 

induding  also  the  cauliflower,  broccoli,  borecole  apart,  in  May,  and  transplanted  from  Ji 

or  sprouts,  rape,  colza,  savoy,  and  kohl-rabi.  July  1,  in  straight  rows,  22  to  27  inches 

The  orauiea  oteraee(kf  from  which  all  the  forms  each  way.    The  cabbage  is  a  rank  feet 

of  cabbage  spring,  is  found  growing  wild  on  exhaustive  crop.    The  soil  should  \m 

rocky  shores  and  cHffs  in  Engknd,  with  no  ap-  rich  loam,  not  only  containing  p      t 

pearance  of  a  head.    The  cultivated  cabbage  is  table  matter,  but  a  full  supply  of  ] 

considered  by  some  a  monstrosity ;  but  its  va-  and  lime.    A  dressing  of  conunoii 

rieties  are  well  marked,  distinct,  and  easily  rate  of  10  bushels  per  acre,  will  no^  • 

perpetuated,  where  care  is  taken  to  secure  such  fit  the  cabbage  crop,  but  kiQ  grubs  akm 

oonditions  as  will  continue  their  exact  habits,  which  destroy  the  young  plants  n^idly. 

The  cabbage  is  a  biennial ;  the  seed  being  sown  manures  should  not  be  applied  the 

produces  a  full-grown  plant  the  first  season,  son  the  cabbage  crop  is  to  be  gro>nB 

and  the  next  season  sends  out  shoots  1^  to  2  pen  manure  must   not  come   near  I 

feet  long,  which  bear  small  globular  seeds  in  a  nage   crop,   as  it  disfignrea   the   roc 

great  number  of  pods.    The  whole  plant  then  destroys  the  plant    Composts  of 

perishes.  The  large,  solid  heads  of  cabbace,  now  ashes,  lime,  salt  and  commoa  i 

so  familiar  to  dl,  were  produced  from  £e  wild  well  decomposed,  may  be  used  lii 

plant  by  gradud  improvement  in  soils,  manures,  ties  if  wdl  incorporated  with  the 

and  cultivation.    To  repeat  them  annually  it  is  dug  deeply  under,  is  good  in  all  1 

necessary  to  observe  2  points:    1.  None  but  sandy  and  gravelly  soils.     A  firki- 

those  heads  presenting  the  best  type  of  the  va-  phosphate  of  lime,  with  <|  its  n 

riety  should  be  saved  for  seed ;  they  must  be  mixed  with  it,  is  one  of  the  best  b—MUi 

taken  up  with  the  roots  before  frost  sets  in,  the  old  garden  soil,  or  one  which  has  dways 

osdees  outside  leaves  removed,  and  set  In  a  conmnon  manures.     This  compound 

oool,  dark  cellar,  with  the  roots  imbedded  in  dissolved  in  water,  and  be  fnsXj  used 

soil,  and  packed  as  closely  as  possible.     In  feeble  plants,  or  dug  in  about  them  wil 

spring  they  are  set  out  about  2  X  2^  feet  As  soon  as  young  plants  have  taken  itM 

apart  in  good  garden  soil,  and  no  seed  saved  new  bed,  they  shodd  be  hoed,  the  < 

except  from  the  most  vigorous  stdks.    2.  They  better,  till  the  leaves  diade  the  i 

must  not  produce  seeds  near  other  plants  seed-  younger  stages,  the  cabbage  most  wm 

ing  at  the  same  time,  which  belong  to  the  on  carbonic  add,  kc^  br  its  roots;  1 

same  tribe,  such  as  cauliflower,  turnip,  broccoli,  increases  in  size,  it  uses  the  leaTss  ma 

dsc,  as  they  will  mix  through  their  flowers,  the  dvely — hence  the  neoeedty  of  early  i 

seed  producing  mongrel  varieties.    Much  disap-  quent  hoeinga.    8ome  growers  on  Lodj 

pointmeut  is  experienced  from  using  seeds  care-  and  in  New  Jersey,  who  supply  Ks 

lesdy  produced  by  seed-growers  to  sdl.  There  are  market,  produce  from  20,000  to  IM 

many  very  vduable  varieties  of  cabbage,  some  annually,  which  bring  from  2  to  18  « 

suited  to  particular  localities.  For  early  use,  early  head,  aooordiuff  to  size  and  sessoo;  s 

YoriL  is  an  old  favorite,  some  preferring  the  in  summer  and  autumn  Is  about  6 

asrly  flat  Battersea.    Coming  next  in  succession.  Adds  are  prepared  by  deep  and  sobsou  |w 

anewcabbage,Winningstadt,  is  excellent^  heads  and  are  neavily  manured,  the  hons 

compact)  growth  rapid.    About  New  York,  the  subsoil  lifter  being  used  by  tha 

late  Bergen,  flat  Dutch,  and  best  varieties  of  while  at  greater  expense  of  minuu 

drumhead  cabbages  arc  preferred  for  late  sorts,  old  style  of  culture  is  still  kepi  up. 
Three  crops  are  secured  in  a  season ;  seeds  of        CABBAGE  PAI  ms  slsf 

early  and  late  sorts  are  sown  in  a  moderate  hot  est  of  the  Ameri«       p  often  ^ 

bed  in  March,  for  the  latitude  of  New  York  devation  of  150  ftr<     wiui  •  hi 

dty,  kept  slightly  moistened,  with  plenty  of  air  than  6  inches  in  Cu»meter.    i» 

at  all  Umes  when  the  temperature  Is  not  too  dantiy  In  the  Wast  Indlsi^  anl 
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Eftrt  Indian  species  of  areca.    The  after  retorned  to  Paris.    There,  after  a  protract- 

w  only  from  the  top,  and  their  sheaths  ed  trial,  his  innocence  was  rally  established, 

16  that  thej  form  the  green  top  of  the  July  26,  1851,  by  the  conrt  of  appeal,  and  the 

foot  in  length.    The  inhabitants  cut  jndgment  agunst  him  cancelled.    He  returned 

»pi,  take  out  the  white  heart  of  2  or  8  to  Nanyoo,  where  he  continued  to  preside  over 

iiameter,  consisting  of  delicate  leaves  his  colony  ;    but  many  disappointments  and 

ded  together  which  have  been  pro-  cares  embittered  his  life  and  accelerated  his 

any  access  of  light,  and  eat  it  either  death.    In  justice  to  Oabet  it  should  be  said^ 

,  or  boik-d.    A  tree  which  has  grown  that  the  highest  moral  tone  previdled  at  Nauvoa 

century  is  often  cut  down  for  the  and  whatever  may  be  the  politico-economic^ 

or  cabbage  which  crowns  it.  objections  to  his  system,  the  colony  presented, 

iL,  a  western  county  of  Virginia,  sepa-  as  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  settlers  was  con- 

i  Ohio  by  the  Ohio  river.  It  is  watered  cemed,  a  model  of  purity  and  industry. 

jandotte,  and  traversed  by  the  princi-        OABIRI  (6r.  Ka/3«tpoi),  mystic  Pelasgio  di- 

ghfare  from  the  Ohio  to  Richmond,  vinities,  which , according  to  Herodotus,  were  in- 

» projected  route  of  the  Oovington  and  troduced  thence  into  Samothraoe,  though  they 

MuL    The  surface  is  hilly,  jind  the  soil  are  spoken  of  as  earliest  worshipped  in  Lemnos. 

aoesquite  good,  producing  Indian  com  Neither  modern  critics  of  mythology  nor  the 

In  1850  it  yielded  281,826  bushels  of  ancients  themselves  are  agreed  either  upon  the 

n,  44,912  of  oats,  11,559  of  wheat,  and  names,  number,  or  origin  of  the  OabirL    By 

of  tobacco.    There  were  9  corn  and  some  there  are  said  to  be  6,  by  others  4,  and 

10  saw  mills,  4  wool-carding  mills,  others  reduce  them  to  2.    8ome  attempt  to 

B,  14  churches,  and  874  pupils  attend-  identify  them  with  Castor  and  Pollux,  others 

t  schools.     Organized  in  1809,  and  with  the  Corybantes,  others  with  the  chil- 

bonor  of  William  H.  Cabell,  governor  dren  of  Vulcan,  and  others  stiU  with  the  Roman 

in  1808.    Area,  448  sq.  m. ;  pop.  penates.    But  whoever  they  were,  they  were 

,  of  whom  389  were  slaves;  capital,  regarded  as  the  authors  of  religion  and  of  the 

me;  value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  human  race,  and  were  worshipped  by  mysteries 

I.  sacredly  guarded  from  the  knowledge  of  the 

,  Gulf  of,  an  inlet  of  the  Mediterra^  uninitiated.     Their  worship  gradually  spread 

le  N.  E.  coast  of  Africa.    The  towns  over  Greece  and  Italy,  but  seems  to  have  IfaUen 

or  Khabs,  and  Sfax,  or  Sfakus,  are  into  early  disuse  in  all  but  a  very  few  places. 

1  its  shores.    Its  ancient  name  was  From  what  has  transpired  concerning  the  mys- 

lar,  teries,  it  seems  certain  that  the  candidates  for 

,  £tib7?i7e,  a  French  communist,  bom  initiation  were  required  to  pass  a  long  and  pain^ 

Jan.  2,  1788,  died  in  St.  Louis,  Ho.,  ful  abstinence  from  food  and  pleasure,  and  when 

.  He  was  brought  up  for  the  bar,  admitted  within  the  dark  temple,  were  crown- 
>pointed  attorney-general  of  Corsica,  ed  with  olive,  girded  with  a  purple  belt,  and 
b  office,  however,  he  was  soon  dismiss-  then  treated  to  all  sorts  of  hideous  sounds  and 
as  sent  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  sights,  with  most  sudden  alternations  from  din 
.  There  he  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  silence,  and  A'om  light  to  darkness,  and  were 
»-nment  by  his  violent  speeches,  and  made  to  drink  of  2  fountains,  one  of  which 
B  time  by  bis  inflammatory  pampnlets  (Lethe)  was  expected  to  obliterate  the  memory 
1^  (entitled  the  Fopulaire),  that  he  of  the  past,  and  the  other  (Mnemosyne)  to  se- 
ed for  treason,  and  rather  than  sub-  cure  a  vivid  recollection  of  all  that  was  to  be 

^the  imprisonment  to  which  he  was  now  taught  them.    The  whole  ceremony  in- 

ue  withdrew  for  5  years  to  England,  dicated  an  entire  disconnection  (^ their  past  and  . 

ure    he    published   the    Voyagea  en  future  lives.  They  were  absolved  from  all  their 

which  he  elaborated  his  scheme  of  sins,  and  began  a  new  existence.    During  the 

which  from  1842  to  1848  passed  annual  ceremonies  in  Lemnos,  which  like  thoee 

<     tions.    On  Feb.  2, 1848,  a  band  of  in  Samothrace  lasted  9  days,  all  the  fires  on  the 

ft  A«/t  France  for  the  Red  river  in  Tex-  idand  were  extinguished,  and  new  fire  brou^^ 

Oabet  had  secured  a  tract  of  400,000  in  a  consecrated  vessel  from  Deloe.    Those  who 

.  the  free  use  of  which  was  open  were  initiated  were   thought  to  be  insured 

,  under  condition  that  before  their  against  storms  at  sea,  and  the  purple  girdle  was 

Mic/  should  deposit  all  their  funds  in  worn  as  an  amulet     The  mysteries  of  the  an- 

of  Cabet,  who  assumed  the  financial  cient  religious  systems  probably  have  a  oom- 

1  control  of  the  expedition.    But  mon  origin  in  these  Cabirian  9tes,  and  some 

>n  turned  out  badly,  and  lawsuits  writers  have  attempted  to  trace  the  oriental 

MiLod  against  Oabet ;  and  on  Sept.  80,  and   druidical    ceremonies    to   this   common 

r  he  had  lefb  France  for  Texas,  he  was  source. 

tv  by  default  of  swindling  his  disciples,        CABLE,  a  strong  rope  or  chain.    The  name 

ad  to  2  years^  imprisonment   Mean-  has  of  late  years  been  applied  to  slender  ropea 

u  his  colony  of  Icarians  dwindled  down  used  for  telegraphic  purposes,  very  likely  on 

)  peraons,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  liTau-  account  of  their  great  length.    Cables  are  oe- 

Miaeissippi,  in  May,  1850,  and  soon  casionally  used  to  close  the  entranoe.of  bar- 
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bora,  bnt  mott  generally  the  j  serve  to  connect  the  ropes  are  made.— Chaiv  Ci 

ships  with  their  anchors.     The  greatest  im-  of  snt^tituting  chains  for  con 

provement  ever  made  in  the  mooring  of  ves-  anchore  was  patented  in  Engiam. 

sels  is  the  substitution  of  the  chain  cable  for  Mr.  Slater,  a  naval  surgeon.     Wi 

the  hempen  one,  which  has  been  effected  dur-  prevented  him  from  demonstratii 

ing  the  last  50  years.    A  chain  is  much  less  ments  the  value  of  his  invention, 

bmky  and  much  more  pliable  than  a  hempen  1811,  Capt.  Brown,  of  the  Fanth 

cable  of  the  same  strength ;  it  is  consequently  burden,  made  a  vo^ace  of  4  m 

stored  in  much  less    space,   and  is    handled  West  Indies,  using  a  chain  cable 

more  easily.    On  account  of  its  great  bulk,  a  links.    The  success  was  complete, 

hempen  cable  loses  much  of  its  weight  in  the  following  years  several  vessels  w< 

water,   and  consequently  assumes  a  position  their  iron  cables,  and  thenceforwai 

much  less  curved  than  a  chain.     The  great  from  hemp  to  iron  proceeded  uni 

curvature  of  a  chain  makes  it  yield  and  play  as  till,  at  the  present  time,  it  would  1 

if  it  were  elastic  when  the  vessel  gives  sudden  find  a  ship  without  a  chain  cab 

jerks,  and  thus  the  strain  upon  a  chain  from  The  form  of  links  adopted  by  Capt 

this  cause  is  never  so  great  as  upon  a  hempen  most  imperfect ;  several  other  shaj 

cable.     On  a  rocky  bottom  a  cham  will  simply  cessively  tried,  till  the  best  form  f» 

be  polished  bright  by  attrition,  where  a  hemp-  patented  in  England  by  Bronton. 

en  cable  would  be  cut  in  a  few  minutes.    When  shape  of  Bronton^s  link  is  that  < 

the  bottom  is  strewn  with  heavy  stones,  or  The  inside  curve,  at  each  eztreinit 

with  projecting  points  of  rocks,  round  which  axis,  is  of  the  same  curvature  as 

the  cable  winds  itself  during  the  various  evo-  to  make  the  chain.    In  this  mai 

lutions  of  the  ship  caused  by  winds  and  tides,  just  room  enqpgh  for  the  next 

a  hempen  cable  is  often  cut,  or  at  least  greatly  more.    Across  the  link  in  the  dii 

injureo,  while  a  chain  cable  docs  not  suffer  in  the  small  axis  is  a  cast-iron  stay  eo 

least,  on  account  of  its  power  of  resisting  side  extremity,  with  a  small  projecting 

strain,  as  will    be  explained  hereafter.      On  centre  of  each  end,  which  enters 

board  vessels,  the  cables  are  named  after  the  keeps  the  stay  in  its  place.     From 

anchor  they  are  used  with.    The  largest  is  ties  of  the  stay  to  the  curve  at  < 

called  the  sheet-anchor  cable,  and  is  used  at  rod    forming  the    link   is    perfe< 

sea ;  the  next  in  size  is  the  stream-anchor  ca-  When  a  cable  chain  with  links 

ble,  and  is  used  in  rivers.     Cables  are  made  of  struction  is  pulled  upon,   it  resi 

various  lengths,  according  to  their  size  and  to  much  as  the  rod  of  wnich  it  is  mi 

the  service  they  are  intended  for.    A  cablets  not  stretch  more  than  a  straigh 

length  is  a  measure  of  distances  used  by  sail-  obstacle  is  opposed  to  the  side  < 

ors,  and  is  equal  to  120  fathoms. — Hempen  the  link  or  links  acted  upon  may  i 

Gables  are  largo  ropes  of  the  kind  denomina-  ferent  positions :  the  link  may  n 

ted  cable-laid..    The  fibres  of  hemp  are  first  obstacle  by  its  side,  the  axis  of  u 

twisted  into  yarn ;    a  number  of   yams  are  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the 

twisted  together  into  a  strand ;  8  or  4  strands  this  position  the  link  is  stronge 

are  twisted  into  a  rope  denominated  plain-laid ;  parts  brace  each  other  to  prevent 

8  or  4  ropes,  used  as  strands,  are  twisted  to-  of  any — or  the  link  may  rest  fla 

gether  to  make  the  cable.    The  strands  of  a  obstacle ;  in  this  position  it  is  ' 

cable  are  consequently  formed  themselves  of  this  cannot  happen  if  the  ob 

strands.    The  twist  is  reversed  at  each  succes-  in  such  case  tne  next  links  ^  u< 

sive  operation ;  that  is,  the  yarn  is  formed  by  against  it  by  their  sides,  and  if  it 

twisting  the  fibres  from  right  to  left ;  the  yams  small,  it  is  pressed  between  the 

are  twisted  together  from  left  to  right,  &c.  back  bones  of  the  2  next  links, 

It  is  customary  to  designate  the  size  of  a  hempen  upon  it  and  crush  it  to  pieces.    Tl 

c^ble  by  the  length  of  its  circumference,  and  out  much  faster  by  their  friction 

that  of  a  chain  cable  by  the  diameter  of  the  other,  than  by  any  other  cause ;  ai 

rod  of  which  the  links  are  made.    The  largest  has  taught  that  the  ends  where  t 

usual  size  of  cable  is  24  inches  circumference ;  greatest  should  be  of  rod  iron  of  a 

it  weighs  1  cwt.  per  fathom,  is  made  of  3,000  eter  than  that  of  the  sides.    In 

threads,  is  equal  in  strength  to  a  chain  2|  inch-  the  rods  are  manufactured  with  sn 

es  diameter,  and  is  tested  to  carry  safely  80  places  which  are  to  form  ei 

tons.     Hemp  in  its  natural  state  is  stronger  simple  machines  are  used  to  j 

than  when  wet  or  tarred ;   nevertheless,  it  is  cables ;   the  successive  operhuuu 

advantageous  to  tar  the  cordage  which  is  to  be  lows :  1,  heating  the  round  ban 

used  at  sea,  as  tar  protects  it  against  water,  hot ;   2,  cutting  them  of  the  r 

which  would  weaken,  and  ultimately  rot  it.  but  with  opposite  bevels ;  8,  bei 

It  is  obvious  that  the  process  of  tarring  after  around  an  elliptic  mandrel ;  o      t 

the  cable  is  made  is  imperfect,  and  simply  bet-  against  the  side  of  a  vertical  Zuai 

ter  than  nothing,  as  the  tar  does  not  reach  the  there  by  a  vice  attached  to  the 

core ;  the  true  way  is  to  tar  the  yams  of  which  provided  with  a  projecting 


tfe  the  rod  is  made  to  describe  an  ellipse,  oar-  Ck>.,  of  liverpool.    It  oonidsts  of  4  oopper 
ijing  the  hot  rod  around  the  mandrel ;   this  wires  |V  of  an  indi  diameter  each,  coated  with 
kfer  does  not  tarn  around  a  pin  in  the  centre  8  layers  of  gntta  percha  so  as  to  be  increased 
of  the  mandrel  but  is  attached  to  2  slides,  in  size  to  %  inch  diameter.    The  4  coyered 
vbieh  sre  forced  to  move  in  grooves  occupying  wires  are  laid  parallel,  with  a  slight  twist  to 
tiie  position  of  the  two  axes  of  the  mandrel ;  prevent  them  from  separating,  and  the  spaces 
tint  the  pin  of  the  lever  describes  an  ellipse  between  them  are  filled  with  tarred  hempen 
pmllel  to  the  periphery  of  the  mandrel ;   4,  yarn.    The  whole  is  tied  by  winding  spirally 
the  new  link  is  hooked  to  the  last  preceding  arounditanotherpieceof  tarred  yarn.    The  ex- 
lin^  of  the  chain  in  process  of  making,  and  ternal  covering  is  made  of  10  iron  wires  of  more 
velded  at  a  small  forge ;  5,  while  it  is  still  hot,  than  \  inch  diameter,  forming  around  as  many 
the  east  iron  stay  is  introduced,  and  the  link  helices  10  inches  pitch.    The  outside  circum- 
piioed  in  a  press,  which  compresses  the  two  ference  is  4  inches ;  the  weight  is  7  tons  per 
fides  close  upon  the  stay,  at  the  same  time  that  mile ;   the  distance   from   snore   to  shore  21 
it  makes  these  sides  straighter ;  during  this  last  miles ;  the  cost  jfi  $45,000  for  25  miles ;  it  was 
operation  an  anxiliary  straight  rod  is  placed  in-  successfully  laid  October  17, 1851.    Since  then, 
ade  the  end  of  the  link,  where  the  next  link  is  smaller  and  larger  cables  have  been  constructed, 
to  come,  to  prevent  its  closing.    There  are  cir-  with  very  slight  modifications,  and  successfully 
eamstances  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  sever  a  ca-  laid.    The  Atlantic  cable,  the  laying  of  which 
We,  or  to  shorten  or  lengthen  it ;  this  is  done  was  completed  Aug.  5,  1858,  has  a  core  of  7 
}fj  means  of  a  bolt  and  shackle  substituted  for  a  fine  copper  wires  forming  a  rope ;  around  this 
Ibk  every  5  yards.    Improvements  have  been  rope  are  8  layers  of  gutta  percha,  which  is  pro- 
made  in  the  machinery  for  making  chains,  in  tected  by  tarred  hemp  wound  around,  and  the 
which  operations  formerly  executed  by  hand  whole  is  covered  by  18  strands  of  7  fine  iron 
IK  performed  mechanically,  but  we  do  not  wires  each.    The  circumference  is  nearly  that 
knov  tiiat  they  have  been  applied  to  the  man-  of  a  dime,  the  weight  1,800  lbs.  per  mile.    Of  the 
ifactare  of  chain  cables,  and  it  is  doubtful  total  length  manufactured,  2,900  miles,  ^  was 
whether  they  would  succeed  as  well  on  a  large  made  by  Newall  and  Co.,  Liverpool ;  the  other 
IB  on  a  small  scale.    The  manufacture  of  chain  half  by  Elliot,  Glass,  and  Co.,  Greenwich,  Lon- 
ohle  was  begun  in  the  United  States  in  the  don;  both  firms  beiug  the  most  renowned  in 
yeir  1820,  by  Messrs.  Cotton  and  Hill,  of  Bos-  Europe.     The  Messrs.  Chester,  of  New  York, 
ton.    They    worked    successfully   during    80  have  lately  established  an  improved  set  of  mar 
years,  when,  finding  they  could  no  longer  com-  chines  for  manufacturing  telegraph  cables  and 
pete  in  cheapness  with  the  importers  of  Eng-  wiro  ropes.    This  machine  can  make  a  cable 
Itth-made  cables,  they  closed  their  works.  Seve-  from  J  inch  to  5  inches  in  circumference,  the 
nl  instances  have  since  happened  of  vessels  external  covering  of  the  last  being  formed  of  12 
being  lost  by  the  breaking   of   the  chain  in  wires  of  the  largest  size,  that  is,  about  |  inch 
fur  weather,  showing  conclusively  that  tho  in  diameter.    The  machinery  for  making  tele- 
Eoslish  makers,  in  the  heat  of  competition,  graph  cable  is  quite  different  from  that  for  work- 
bid  been  using  very  inferior  iron,  and  that  the  ing  hemp.    The  reason  is  in  the  fact  that  wires 
certificates  of  proof  test  accompanying  the  ca-  must  not  be  twisted,  but  simply  laid,  and  that 
Wes  were  either  spurious,  or  had  been-  deliv-  it  is  just  the  contrary  for  hemp. — ^The  length  of 
ered  for  other  cables  than  those  sold.    These  some  of  the  best  known  submarine  cables  is: 
fccts  called  for  action  on  the  part  of  ship-own-  Dover  to  Calais,  24  miles,  laid  in  1851 ;  Dover  to 
en  and  insurance  companies,  and  Messrs.  Cot-  Ostend,  75  miles  (1852) ;  Holyhead  to  Howth, 
ton  and  Hill  were  induced  to  reopen  their  65  miles  (1852);  England  to  Holland,  115  miles 
works  in  1857.    A  large  amount  of  property,  (1858) ;  Italy  to  Corsica,  65  miles  (1854) ;  Var- 
Bot  to  spec^  of  human  life,  has  been  lost  at  na  to  Balaklava,  840  miles,  Balaklava  to  Enpa- 
lea  and  on  the  American  lakes  by  the  use  of  toria,  60  miles  (1855) ;   across  the  gulf  of  St. 
ebeip  chains.    It  is  now  well  understood  that  Jjawrence,  74  miles  (1856) ;  Sardinia  to  Africa, 
economy  in  this  respect  is  a  dangerous  mistake.  125  miles  (1857) ;  Atlantic  cable,  Yalentia  bay 
—The  Telegraph  Cable  consists  of  one  or  more  to  Trinity  bay,  1,950  miles  (1858). 
conducting  wires  enclosed  in  gutta  percha,  and  OABO  FRIO  (Cool   Cape),   a   cape,  city, 
protected  by  an  external  covering  of  wires,  and  seaport  of  Brazil,  province  of  Rio  Janeiro. 
It  is  nsed  for  crossing  rivers,  having   super-  The  city  is  situated  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of 
nded  the  use  of  high  poles  on  the  banks,  and  Lake  Aramama,  and  N.  E.  of  the  cape.  A  stone 
fcr  submarine  purposes.     The  currents    and  bridge,  built  in  1836,  connects  it  with  the  con- 
frttbcts  of  rivers,  especially  of  those  in  the  tinent.  .  It  has  an  electoral  college,  established 
test  of  the  United  States,  and  the  breaking  of  in  1840,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  salt  and  flsh- 
,   the  ice,  are  much  more  injurious  to  a  cable  eries;  but  the  climate  is  unhealthy.     Pop, 
^  the  tempests  of  the  sea,  and  the  strongest  about  8,500. 

yifeiare  required  to  withstand  their  action.  CABOOL,  or  Kabool^  province  of  Afghania- 
» is  not  known  whether  a  cable  was  first  laid  tan,  extending  from  the  Hindoo  Kooshon  theK. 
•ttws  a  river  in  England  or  in  America,  but  totheS.of  Ghuznee,andf^omtheKhybe^molm- 
^firstonelaidacrossa8cawasthatfromDover  tains  on  iiie  E.  to  Bamian  on  the  W.  It  i» 
V>  Ciiais.  This  cable  was  made  by  Newall  and  about  250  miles  in  length,  and  150  in  breadth. 
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Oabool  was  onoe  the  name  of  a  powerfbl  king*  placing  Shah  Shocja^  the  hroihir  of 

dom,  which  reached  almost  from  the  shores  of  on  the  throne  of  his  anoeetora.  anu  < 

the  Caspian  sea  to  the  vicinity  of  Delhi,  and  the  city.    On  Not.  2,  1841,  howe 

from  the  Ozos  to  the  Persian  gnlf — Cabool,  the  oocapation  was  snddenly  terminated  hj 

capital  of  the  ahove-desoribed  province,  and  of  break  on  the  part  of  the  inhabiUotSi  w 

the  Dooranee  empire  as  long  as  it  existed,  is  salted  in  the  massacre  of  the  whole 

in  lat.  84°  80',  long.  69"*  6\  on  the  Cabool  river,  force  with  the  exception  of  1  Eoropei 

immediately   above  its  confluence    with    the  or  5  sepoys,  who  had  the  good  fortoceti 

Loghnr.    The  city  is  about  8  miles  in  circum-  and  a  few  persons  of  rank  that  were  s{ 

ference,  and  is  but  indifferently  fortified,  being  the  sake  of  the  ransom  which  might  hi 

merely  defended  on  the  western  side  by  a  line  ed  for  them.    Gen.  Pollock  anbseqiK 

of  weak  ramparts  extending  from  one  to  the  vanoed  toward  Cabool  and  was  joined 

other  of  those  ranges  of  hills  which  almost  forces  under  Gen.  Kott ;  the  English  i 

surround  the  plain  wherein  Cabool  stands.    The  occupied  the  town  in  Sept.  1842,  liben 

houses  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  wood,  prisoners,  and  avenged  the  outrage  by  de 

and  are  in  general  from  2  tb  8  stories  high,  the  principal  public  edifices  of  the  offend 

Four  spacious  bazaars,  erected  by  the  celebrated  This  achievea,  the  British  retired,  and  1 

All  Murdan  Khan,  once  adorned  the  centre  of  Mohammed  to  resume  his  sway  over  i 

the  city,  but  in  1842  the  British  utterly  de-  sequently  overtures  were  made  by  the 

Btroyed  thenu    The  citadel,  styled  Bala  Kiasar,  Cabool,  and  an  alliance  was  oonclndoc 

or  Upper  Fort,  occupies  an  eminence  in  the  80,  1855.    Pop.  about  70,000. 

eastern  quarter,  and  contains  the  governor's  CABOT,  Gbobok,  U.  S.  senator  frofi 

palace.    The  mosques  and  other  public  edifices  chusctts,  was  born  in  Salem,  Essex  co., 

exhibit  no  architectural  beauties.    Cabool  has  1751,  died  in  Boston,  April  18,  1823. 

but  one  college,  and  even  that  is  fast  going  to  early  age  he  went  to  aea  and  rapidly 

ruin.    The  serais,  or  public  inns  for  strangers,  command,  and  made  some  voyages  as  n 

are  numerous,  but  neither  elegant  nor  conve-  a  ship,  diligently  employing  all  1 

nient.    The  baths  are  abominable,  both  because  well-selected  reading.    Ilis  extraoruiua 

of  their  filthiness,  and  because  of  the  offensive  ities  were  soon  recc^^iized.    When  25  } 

smell  proceedingfrom  the  fuel  which  is  used  in  he  was  a  member  of  a  provincial  congre 

heating  them.    The  city  is  abundantly  supplied  met  at  Concord,  in  Massachusetts,  and 

with  water  for  every  domestic  and  industrial  displayed  much  wisdom  in  preventing 

purpose  by  the  river  Cabool,  which  is  here  measures  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  coi 

crossed  by  8  bridges ;  one,  a  substantial  struc-  price  of  merchandise.    At  that  time  th4 

ture  of  brick  and  stone ;  another,  a  friul  fabric  of  political  economy  was  ahnost  wb 

of  wood,  over  which  even  the  foot-passenger  known,  but  he  had  already  grasped  its 

cannot  pass  in  safety ;  a  third,  which  spans  die  principlesL    As  a  member  of  the       te 

river  toward  the  west,  is  strongly  fortified  and  tion  which,  in  1788,  adopted  the  m 

jealously  guarded  by  armed  sentinels.      The  tution,  he  maintained  a  hi^  poiMuu 

climate  of  Cabool,  from  its  proximity  to  the  being  immediately  afterward  sent  fron 

great  Himalayan  range  and  from  its  elevation  chusetts  to  the  senate  of  the  United 

above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  severe  in  the  win-  won  not  only  general  respect^  but  the 

ter  season,  which  begins  early  in  October,  and  confidence  of  Washington  and  Hamilti 

lasts  till  the  end  of  March.    During  this  period  knowledge  of  commerce  and  of  the  1 

the  opulent  citirens  seldom  leave  Uieir  houses,  methods  of  trade,  greatly  assisted  Ham 

passing  the  tedious  time  within  doors  in  as  maturing  his  admirable  syston  of  poblic 

agreeable  a  manner  as  possible.    In  the  sum-  In  1798  he  was  offered  an  ^pointi     d 

mer  season,  however,  when  the  climate  of  their  retary  of  the  navy ;  he  refused  it  anu  i 

city  is  as  healthful  as  it  is  delightful,  they  in-  all  public  life,  but  was  afterward  bu 

denmify  themselves  to  some  extent  for  their  urged  to  take  office  with  an  importi 

hibernal  imprisonment,  by  living  almost  entire-  could  not  resist    From  an  early  age 

ly  in  the  open  air. — Cabool  is  a  city  of  consider-  accustomed  to  guide  others  by  his  t 

able  antiquity.    As  early  as  the  7th  century  of  accurate  judgment,  his  power  of  bri 

our  era  it  was  the  residence  of  a  Hindoo  prince,  in  consideration  all  the  facta  and  n 

and  in  after  times  it  was  for  a  short  period  the  were  of  the  essence  of  a  qneatioH  « 

metropolis  of  the   emperor  Baber.    In  1789  only,  and  his  capacity  of  escapi^  fro 

it  waa  taken  by  Nadir  Shah,  and  annexed  to  raen^s  excitement,  even  when  his  int 

his  dominions.    On  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  matter  was  not  leas  than  theira.      aj 

Ahmed  Shah  Abdallah  seized  on  it,  and  in  1774  qualities  were  applied  to  public  qnestk 

his  son  and  successor,  Timour,  made  it  the  the  same  happy  results.    And  tnos,  i 

capital  of  the  Dooranee  empire.      After  the  he  had  no  desire  for  public  life,  and  all 

downfall  of  Mahmood,  the  last  of  the  Dooranee  ence  of  it  only  strengthened  his  love  o 

dynasty.  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  took  possession  ment,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  in  some 

of  Cabool  and  its  territory,  and  maintained  him-  to  the  conviction   that  important  kiw 

self  there  till  1889,  when  the  Briti^  marched  called  upon  him  to  do  what  no  ot 

an  army  into  the  country,  under  pretence  of  do  so  welL    He  never  ahrank            ic^ 
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nnbiliir.    He  knew  that  do  breath  of  archiyes  of  Yenice;  on  March  2^  1476,  deni- 

trer  i       iled  him,  and  tliat  all  men  re-  zatioa  was  granted  him  after  the  enstomary 

tsquallj  incorrnptible  by  passion  residence  of  15  years.    The  ftdl  entry  of  his 

arc         He  knew,  also,  the  power  denization  would  probably  have  named   his 

im  poeidon  gavc  him,  and  the  duty  it  birthplace ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  found.    In  the 

of  guiding  public  opinion  through  year  1495,  and  probably  for  years  before,  he 

agencies  to  which  no  man  was  equal  resided  at  Bristol  with  his  wife,  who  was  a 

not  enter  into  the  actual  interests  of  Venetian  woman,  and  8  sons.    At  that  time  it 

iritli  an  earnestness  that  secured  the  had  become  the  received  opinion  that  the  earth 

f  of  those  most  interested,  with  char-  is  a  sphere,  and  that  the  shortest  and  readiest 

ough  to  influence  others,   and  with  way  of  reaching  the  Indies  was  by  sailing  west. 

to  save,  not  himself  only,  but  the  mul-  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  voyage  of 

rhom  he  led,  fn>m  the  aberrations  of  Columbus,  who  was  thought  to  have  reached 

or  prejudice.      It  seemed  to  be  his  the  outlying  isles  of  the  Indies.    On  March  5^ 

to  induce  others  to  submit  themselves  1496,  John  Oabot  and  his  8  sons  obtained  a 

me  good  sense  which  was  the  unfailing  patent  from  Henry  VII.,  authorizing  them  or 

ling  master  of  his  own  life.    In  the  either  of  them,  their  heirs  or  their  assigns,  to 

convention,  of  which  Cabot  was  pres-  search  for  islands,  provinces,  o;*  regions  in  tho 

is  characteristic  qualities  were  most  eastern,  western,  or  northern  seas ;  and,  as  vas- 

id  conspicuous.    Tiiis  is  not  the  place  sals  of  the  English  king,  to  occupy  the  territo- 

of  that  body,  but  of  Cabot  in  connec-  ries  that  might  be  found,  with  an  exclusive 

i  it  we  may  safely  say  that  he  was  the  right  to  their  commerce,  on  paying  the  king  a 

'  those  members  who  went  there  deter-  fifth  part  of  all  profits.    Under  this  charter, 

ot  to  stop  short  of  such  measures  as  John  Cabot,   some  time  in  May,   1497,  em* 

»med  legal,  justifiable,  and  necessary,  barked  in  a  single  vessel,  accompanied  by  his 

o  go,  and  not  to  suffer  an  excited  pco-  son  Sebastian,  and  sailed  west,  as  he  said,  700 

ir  excited  representatives  to  go  any  leagues,  when,  on  June  24,  1497,  he  came  upon 

in  his  conduct  in  that  convention  he  land  which  he  reported  to  have  been  a  part  of 

clayed  the  same  characteristics  and  the  a  continent,  and  which  he  assumed  to  be  in 

)ortant  usefulness  which  had  marked  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Cham.    A  letter 

0  public  career  and  his  private  life. —  of  that  year  represents  him  as  having  sailed 

iged  always,  by  education  and  by  the  along  Uie  coast  K>r  800  leagues ;  he  landed,  but 

ion  of  his  mind,  to  the  federal  party  of  saw  no  person,  though  he  believed  the  country 

,  that  is,  to  the  conservative,  rather  not  uninhabited.    He  planted  on  the  soil  the 

the  progressive  party,  or  to  the  party  banners  of  England  ana  of  Venice.    On  his  re- 

rized  by  the  wish  that  law  should  de-  turn  he  discerned  2  islands  to  the  starboard, 

guard  public  freedom  rather  than  by  but,  for  want  of  provisions,  did  not  stop  to  ex- 

onate  desire  for  liberty,  with  more  re-  amine  them.    He  reached  Bristol  in  August, 

ts  extent  than  to  its  quality. — He  was  His  discovery  was  the  admiration  of  that  city, 

-ator,  but  was  most  persuasive,  both  in  and  attracted  the  favor  of  the  English  king, 

id  in  private,  by  the  clearness  of  his  On  Feb.  8,  1498,   Henry  VII.  granted  Jolm 

kd  the  cogency  of  his  arguments,  and  Cabot  special  authority  to  impress  6  English 

Molute  freedom  from  all  that  insinceri-  ships  at  no  higher  charges  than  were  paid 

)licity  which  brings  against  a  speaker  for  ships  taken  for  the  king's  service,  to  enlist 

on  or  a  fear  fatal  to  his  influence. — His  companies  of  volunteers,  "  and  theym  convey 

appearance,  dress,  and  habits  were  of  and  lede  to  the  londe  and  iles  of  late  founde 

sgance  and  refinement,  but  of  equal  by  the  seid  John."    This  license  has  been  erro- 

jr.     His  conversation  was  extremely  neously  called  a  second  charter ;  it  was  not  so; 

e,  conveying  as  it  did  a  wisdom  by  the  charter  of  1496  was  still  valid  and  snfli- 

11  felt  that  they  were  instructed,  but  cient.    This  license  is  the  last  record  that  has 

rith  such  ease  and  playfulness  that  none  been  found  of  the  career  of  John  Cabot.    Ho 

iressed.    In  his  later  years,  while  living  himself  made  no  voyage  under  it,   whether 

aost  part  as  a  private  man,  he  probably  from  illness  or  death,  or  other  reason,  can  only 

^at  an  influence  upon  public  opin-  be   conjectured.     Neither  the  time  nor  the 

one  of  his  contemporaries.    He  was  place  of  his  death,  nor  his  age,  is  known.    Nei- 

ar  of  the  church  in  Boston  of  which  Dr.  ther  is  it  known  what  country  gave  him  birth. 

rd  president)  Kirkland  was  pastor,  and  He  was  a  Venetian  only  by  denization.  ^  As  he 

he  age  of  72,  after  bearing  with  exem-  is  found  residing   at  Bristol,  the  conjecture 

titnde  the  distress  of  a  lingering  and  would  arise  that  he  was  bom  an  Englishman; 

iisease.    He  left  a  son;  who  still  sur-  but  the  license  granted  him  in  Feb.  1498,  calls 

id  a  daughter  who,  aft«r  his  death,  him  "  Elabotto,  Venician,"  a  phrase  which  in 

Dr.  Kirkland  and  has  since  died.  our  day,  and  still  more  in  those  days  of  strict- 

>T.  John,  or  Giovanni  Cabota,  or,  in  er  feudal  rule,  clearly  implies  that  he  was  not 

a  dialect,  Zuan  Calbot,  or  Zuan  a  natural  bom  subject  of  the  king  of  England. 

uie  discoverer  of  the  continent  of  Had  he  been  so,  he  would  have  been  claimed 

jD^ca.    His  name  first  occurs  in  the  as  an  Englishman.    Thus  not  even  the  natiYe 
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oonntrj  of  the  df Morerer  of  the  North  Ameri-  Spain,  fkther-in-lair  of  Hemy  YII] 

can  continent  can  be  ascertdned.    The  author-  api>ointed  one  of  the  ooonell  for  tl 

ities  respecting  John  Cabot  are,  the  Venetian  dies.    In  1518  he  waa  named  pile 

archives ;  the  patent  granted  him  in  1496  ;  the  Spain ;  in  April,  1524,  he  attendc 

license  in  1498 ;  a  letter  dated  Aug.  28,  1497,  gress  assembled  at  Bfl^di^z  to  dec 

from  Lorenzo  Pasqualigo,  a  merchant  at  Lon-  conflicting  claims  of  Spain  and  Pon 

don,  to  his  brothers  at  Venice ;  and  the  legend  Moluccas.    All  the  while,  and  durin, 

on  the  map  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  cited  in  llak-  life,  the  great  object  of  his  ambitii 

Injt,  giving  June  24,  1497,  as  the  date  of  the  discover/  of  a  direct  passage  to  As: 

discovery  of  the  continent     In  1566,  there  in  early  life  failed  to  find  one  bj 

was  at  Oxford  a  copy  of  Sebastian  Cabot^s  map  west,  in  1526  he  commanded  an 

on  which  the  date  of  tbe  legend  was  1494.  sent  out  in  search  of  a  south-west 

Another  copy  with  the  same  date  has  lately  In  this  pifrsuit,  in  1527  ho  entered  & 

been  discovered  in  Germany ;  but  the  legend  Plata.    Remaining  in  those  regions 

is  not  by  Sebastian  Cabot  himself,  and  the  ori-  years,  he  discovered  Paraguay.     1 

ginal  charter  of  1496,  the  letter  of  Posqualigo  pass  round  the  continent  at  the  son 

m  1497,  and  the  license  of  1498,  combine  to  turning  to  Spain,  reached  Seville  n4 

prove  the  date  1494  to  be  an  error.    The  bet-  of  July,  1580.    In  tlie  first  year  o 

ter  knowledge  of  the  career  of  John  Cabot  is  of  Edward  VI.,  on  Oct.  9,   1547, 

particularly  due  to  the  researches  of  an  accom-  council  issued  a  warrant  *^  for  the  t 

plishcd  English  scholar,  Rawdon  Brown.  of  one  Shabot,  a  pilot,  to  come  out 

CABOT,  Sebastian,  son  of  the  preceding,  a  to  serve  and  inhabit  in  England  ;'*  a 

cosmographcr,  and  tbe  discoverer  of  the  coast  at  the  summons  in  1548,  with  his 

line  of  the  United  States  OS  far  south  as  the  Cbesa-  bent  on  finding  a  short  passage  to 

peake.  The  time  and  the  place  ofhis  birth  are  un-  On  Jon.  6,  1549,  the  king  gave  bin 

certain.  Eden  says,  *^  Sebastian  Cabotte  tould  me  of  250  marks,  or  £166  13<.  4<2.,  ''  in 

that  he  was  borne  in  Bristowe,  and  that  at  four  tion  of  good  and  acceptable  service  < 

yeare  old  he  was  carried  with  his  father  to  be  done"  by  him.    On  Jon.  19,  15i 

Venice ;"  but  Contarini,  the  Venetian  ambas-  peror  Charles  V.  applied  for  his 

eador  at  the  court  of  Charles  V.,  relates  in  his  without  result.    His  influence  was 

diary  that  Sebastian  Cabot  informed  him  he  in  inspiring  confidence  and  enterp 

was  bom  in  Venice,  but  bred  in  England ;  and  the  merchants  of  England  ;    and 

this  is  confirmed  by  the  denization  of  John  1551,  *^  Sebastian  Cabote,  the  grea 

Cabot  at  Venice,  in  1476,  after  a  residence  received  from  the  king  a  special 

there  of  15  years.    The  time  of  Sebastian^s  £200.    The  patent  granted  to  the 

birth  seems  to  have  been  not  earlier  than  1475,  Henry  VII.  in  1496  having  been  1 

nor  later  than  1477.    There  is  no  suflScient  reo-  toined  of  Edward  VI.  a  copy  of  i* 

son  to  doubt  that  he  accompanied  his  father  rolls,  and  prepared  to  proeecute  a  i 

in  the  voyage  which  discovered  America.    In  of  discovery,  still  in  search  of  a  ] 

May,  1408,  he,  without  his  father,  led  forth  2  Indies.    In  1558,  a  company  of  u«c 

ships  and  a  large  company  of  Enelish  volun-  which  he  was  the  president,  son^t 

teers  from  Bristol,  in  search  of  a  snort  north-  by  way  of  the  north-east,  expecting 

western    passage    to  China  and  Japan.     He  north  cape  of  Norway,  and  sail  m 

sailed  so  far  to  the  north,  that  in  the  early  part  China.    One  of  the  2  ships  was  fr 

of  July,  the  light  of  day  was  almost  continu-  a  Lapland  harbor,  and  all  the  persoi 

ons.      Finding   the   sea  full  of   icebergs,  he  perished    with    cold  *    the    other 

turned  more  to  the  south,  and  arrived  at  land  Archancel,  and  opened  a  commen 

which  most  persons  believe  to  have  been  New-  England  and  Russia.    On  Sept  9, 

foundland.     Pursuing  his  search,  he  reached  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Jfary, 

the  main  land  of  North  America,  landed  in  ror  Charles  V.,  through  hia  ambass 

several  places,  and  saw  natives  clad  in  the  and  very  earnestly  made  request  tin 

akins  of  beasts,  and  making  use  of  copper.    He  Cabot  should  be  sent  back  to  hia 

proceeded  as  far  soutli  as  the  latitude  of  the  so  much  importance  did  he  aeem  e^ 

straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  as  for  west  as  tlie  his  sreat  olu  age.    But  Cabot  refiia 

longitude  of  Cuba.     His  object  had  been  to  England. — A  new  company  was  for 

find  a  passage  to  the  rich  continent  of  Asia,  covery  on  Feb.  28,  1556,  of  whicb 

and  though  he  discovered  an  immense  territory  partner  and  the  president.    On  Moi 

under  a  temperate  sky,  his  voyage  was  consid-  27,   1556,  accompanied  by  divert 

ered  a  failure.    Vasco  da  Goma  had  reached  and  gentlewomen,  he  went  on  boat 

India  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  nace  the  Serch  Thrift,  which  waa  i 

filled  the  world  with  his  fame.    The  discov-  of  sailing,  and  distributed  most  lib 

eries  of  the  Cabots  were  so  little  valued,  that  then  going  on  shore,  he  and  his  fne 

the  family  suffered  the  patent  granting  them  banquet  to  the  ship^s  company.  an< 

the  exclusive  privilege  of   trade  to  be  lost,  joy  at  the  forwardness  of  the  in 

On  the  death  of  Henry  VII.,  Sebastian  Cabot  ery,  the  octogenarian  ooem 

was  invited  from  England  by  Ferdinand  of  into  the  dance  JiimaAif    j^x  ^ 


BflDded  the  ship^s  company  to  the  goyerxumce  bjPin^n,  a  oompanion  of  Oolnmbns),  of  which 

«f  JUmi^tj-  Go<L    On  Maj  27,  1557,  he  re-  on  April  24, 1500,  Cabral  took  poaseasion  in  the 

d|Ded  hia  penaion,  and  on  the  29th  of  the  aame  name  of  his  king.    He  now  steered  for  India, 

BOQth  he  received  a  new  grant  of  it  under  a  the  special  object  of  his  mission,  bat  soon  lost 

Afferent  form.    These  are  the  last  authentic  in  a  tempest  half  of  his  fleet.    With  the  re- 

Botioes  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  one  of  the  most  mainder  be  kept  his  way  and  landed  first  at 

nmarkable  men  of  his  age.    Where  he  died  is  Mozambique,  and  afterward   at   Calicut,    and 

oot  certain,  though  it  was  probably  in  Lon-  succeeded  there,  after  a  series  of  negotiations 

don;  the  precise  time  of  his  death  is  also  un-  with  the  Indian  princes,  in  establishing  a  fac- 

known,  and  no  one  can  tell  his  burial-place. —  tory.     He  returned  to  Lisbon  July  31,  1501, 

The  best  work  on  Sebastian  Cabot  is  the  me-  haying  the  6  ships  which  remained  of  his  fleet 

moir  bj  Richard  Biddle,  but  further  materials  laden  with  the  riches  of  the  East ;  but  after 

hare  been  contributed  by  Rawdon  Brown,  and  this  there  is  no  further  mention  of  him  in  the 

by  Vamhagen  in  his  HUtaria  do  Brazil,    One  Spanish  annals. 

of  his  maps  has  lately  been  found  in  Ger-  CABRERA  (anc.  Capraria),  one  of  the  Ba- 
miny,  and  has  been  published  by  Joraard  at  learic  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  prov- 
Piris  in  the  MonumenU  de  la  giographic.  In  ince  and  8.  of  Majorca.  It  is  used  by  the  Span- 
preparing  the  present  article,  some  unpublished  ish  government,  to  which  the  island  belong:*,  as 
Bunascripts  have  also  been  used.  a  place  of  exile,  has  a  fort,  and  a  small  harbor. 

CAIJOTVILLE.     See  Chioopee.  Cabrera  is  also  the  name  of  several  villages  and 

CABRA  (anc.  ^gahrum\  a  Spanish  town  in  a  river  of  Spain. 
^  province  of    Cordova.      Excellent  wine,         CABRERA,  Ramon,  count  de  Morella,  duke 

rsiin,  and  fruit,  are  produced  in  its  vicinity,  de  la  Victoria,  a  prominent  Carlist  general, 

There  are  manufactories  of  cloth  and  linen,  and  born  at  Tortosa,  in  Catalonia,  Aug.  81,  1810, 

t  great  annual  fair  is  held  in  September.     The  in  the  middle  walks  of  life,  brought  up  for 

town  coiitains  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral,  a  Do-  the  clerical   profession,   for  which,   however, 

minicaa  convent,  a  college,  a  hospital,  schools,  he  was  unfitted  by  his  love  of  pleasure  and  dis* 

t  theatre,  and  famous  mineral  springs.     The  sipation.    When,  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand 

grotto  of  Jarcas  and  other  curiosities  attract  YII.,  civil  war  broke  out  between  the  partisans 

the  attention  of  the  geologist.     Pop.  11,676. —  of  his  brother  Don  Carlos  and  those  of  the 

The  naioe  is  common  to  several  small  Spanish  present  queen  Isabel  II.,  the  priests  became  the* 

towns,  a  village  of  Central  Africa,  one  of  the  most  zealous  champions  of  Don  Carlos,  and 

Kioobar  islands,  and  a  small  river  in  Brazil.  their  enthusiasm  acted  so  powerfully  upon  the 

CABRAL,  Antonio   Bebnabdo  da.  Costa,  impetuous  spirit  of  young  Cabrera,  that  he 

See  Costa-Cabbal.  joined  in  1838  a  small  band  of  guerillas.    lie 

CABRAL,  Fbanotsco,  a  Portuguese  mission-  fought  with  singular  ferocity,  which  rose  to 
ITT,  bom  in  1528,  at  Covilhao.  died  April  16,  fury,  when,  Feb.  16,  1836,  upon  the  order  of 
16(^,  at  Goa.  At  the  age  of  26  years  he  was  the  queen  and  of  Mina,  Gen.  Nogueras  put  io 
ippointed  professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  death  Cabrera^s  aged  mother  and  his  8  help- 
it  Goa,  ana  superintenaent  of  the  Jesuit  schools  less  sisters.  Cabrera  took  vengeance  upon  all 
in  India.  lie  proceeded  thence  to  Japan,  where  the  Christinists  who  fell  into  his  hands.  His 
he  efected  tlie  conversion  of  a  large  number  of  enemies  treated  him  like  a  wild  animal,  and 
the  inhabitants,  including  2  of  the  princes  with  hunted  him,  after  he  had  laid  waste  Aragon, 
their  families.  He  also  had  direction  of  the  Valencia,  and  Andalusia,  from  one  place  to 
missions  in  China,  and  shared  in  the  toils  and  another,  until  exhausted,  wounded,  miserable  ia 
aeif-devotion  of  the  missionaries.  He  returned  body  and  spirit,  he  only  escaped  from  their 
to  G<M,  and  held  for  38  years  the  office  of  aupe-  hands  by  taking  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  priest 
liorofthe  Roman  Catholic  educational  establish-  in  the  village  of  Almagon.  As  soon  as  he  I\ad 
OMDt  io  that  place.  recovered  his  health,  he  resumed  his  attacks 

CABRAL,  Pedro  Alvabez  de,  the  principal  upon  the  Christinists,  and  after  a  temporary  de- 

feverer  of  Brazil,  born  in  Portugal  in  the  feat  at  Torre  Blanca,  eventually  took  Morella. 

latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  died  about  1526.  Hence  in  1838  Don  Carlos  created  him  count 

^^  Emanuel,  animated  by  the  discovery  of  de  Morella,  and  at  the  same  time  lientenant- 

America  and  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  de-  general,  and  in  this  capacity  Cabrera  continued 

tennined  to  fit  out  a  new  and  magnificent  com-  to  figlit  for  the  cause  of  the  pretender,  and  ^or 

OMrcial  expedition  to  Calicut,  composed  of  18  what  he  considered  the  cause  of  the  priesthood 

vessels  richly  laden,  and  manned  by  the  most  and  the  church,  until  1840,  when  he  was  con^- 

ttDerienced  and  bravest  sailors  of  the  time,  polled  to  flee  to  Paris.    By  order  of  Loab 

Ou>ral  was  appointed  commander-in-chief^  and  Philippe  he  was  arrested  and  consigned  to  the 

<&der  him  served  many  mariners  whose  names  fortress  of  Ham,  but  was  soon  set  free.    In  1841, 

^  already  acquired  celebrity.    After  passing  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Lyons,  and  remained 

wy<md  the  Canaries,  the  fleet  took  a  westerly  there  passive  until  1845,  when  he  opposed  the 

fection,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  mo-  abdication  of  Don  Carlos  in  favor  of  the  count  of 

^e  of  the  course,  the  result  was  the  more  com-  Montemolin,  with  whom,  however,  he  was,  not- 

^  discovery  of  Brazil  (the  country  having  withstanding  this  political  opposition,  on  inti- 

oeen  firet  discovered  in  the  preceding  January,  mate  social  terms^  and  whom,  in  Sept.  1846,  ho 
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accompanied  to  London,  in  the  bope  that  the       GACHAR,  KkncBAMt  or  Haiboiibq,  t  d» 

8i>anisn  marriage  question  would  otFer  a  good  trict  of  Britbh  India,  in  the  praidcacr  4 

opportunity  to  diFpose  the  court  of  St.  Jamca  Bengal,  hounded  N.  hv  A  mam,  S.  by  ud^ 

favorably  for  Uie  cause  of  the  Carlists.    He  pendent  Tiperuh,  and  lying  between  hL  U* 

also  resumed  his  agitation  in  Catalonia,  Yalcn-  18'  and  21}**  60'  N.,  long.  92<^  24'  and  W 19 

cia,  and  Aragon,  but  ho  was  as  little  success-  £.    Length  from  N*.  to  S.  110  miles;  bfndth, 

ful  in  Spain  as  in  England.     There  was  not  65  miles;    area,  4,000  square  miles;  popik* 

the  least  chance  for  any  rising  on  belialf  of  tion,  60,000.    It  comprises  2  diviaons— C'ackir 

the  count  of  Montemolin  until  1848,  when  pro])«r,  or  S.  Cachar,  aiul  Dharmapoor,  or  N. 

the  French  revolution  filled  Cabrera  with  the  Cachar.      It  is  a  mountainous,  weB-woodid, 

most  sanguino  expectations;  which,  liowover,  and    abundantly    watered   district,  triTentd 

Were   dinaned  to  disappointment,  as   on  his  from  £.  to  W.  by  the  Barak,  a  river  navigiUi 

arrival  in  Catalonia  ho  was  but  indifferently  during  most  of  the  year,  and  by  sevend  ma^ 

received,  and  on  Jan.  27, 1849,  ho  was  severely  streams,  down   which   timber,  bamboo,  md 

wounded  at  Pastoral,  although  ho  succeeded  in  canes  are  floated.    Travelling  ia  attended  with 

making  good  his  cscafie  to  France.    Ho  was  more  tlian  common  difficulties,  owing  to  tbi 

again  arrested,  and  again  set  free  in  August  of  small  number  of  roads,  the  frequently  Impv- 

the  samo  year,  when  ho  took  up  his  abode  in  sable  state  of  the  Jungles  and  moontain  pttk- 

London.    Here  he  marriixl  a  rich  English  wo-  ways,  and  tho  inundations  prevailing  from  Jom 

man,  a  Miss  Marianne  Catharine  Richards,  who  to  November.    The  moisture  arising  from  liMvy 

had  conceived  an  enthosiastio  attachment  for  periodical  rains  renders  the  climate  cooler  thia 

tho  forlorn  cause  of  tho  Spanish  Carlists  and  for  that  of  Calcutta,   but  deadly  to  Enrope«k 

their  F^presentntive.    In  July,  1850,  ho  pro-  Vegetation  is  rapid  and  luxuriant   Thetai^ 

ceeded  to  Naples,   in  order  to  tnm  to   the  grass  and  Uiick  woods  shelter  Taat  nnmben  cf 

benefit  of  tho  count  of  Montemolin  the  dif-  elcpliants,  buffaloes,  wild  deer,  and  tigen;  ui 

ferences  existing  between  the  Spanish  and  Nea-  so  fumiidable  are  the  latter,  that  a  large  rewvd 

politan  cabinets,  but  at  tho  beginning  of  1851  has  been  offered  by  government  for  their  4^ 

ne  was  exi)elleu  from  Kafilcs,  and  since  then  stmction.    The  principal  crops  are  riee,  luipi; 

has  alternately  resided  in  England  and  France,  coffee,  and  cotton.    The  exporta  are  salt,  tioh 

CACAPON    (often  pronounced  Capon),  or  her,  cotton,  wax,  silk,  and  iron  ore.    Tbi  b^ 

Xjbeat  Cacapon,  a  river  of  Virginia,  about  140  habitants  resemble  the  Chinese  in  ^ipeanaoe, 

miles  long.    Rising  in  tlie  Allegliany  mountains,  are  robust,  and  fairer  tluin  the  Bengalcie^ 

it  traverses  Hardy,  Hampshire,  and  Morgan  Cachar  was  invaded  by  tlie  Burmese  in  I77i| 

counties,  and  fulls  into  the  Potomao  about  4  and  was  sliortly  afterward  compelled  to  ptf 

miles  W.  of  Bath  or   I^rkley  springs.     The  tribute  to  them.    During  the  adniinistratidQ  of 

Little  CacaiM)n  flows  through  Hampshire  conn-  the  rajah  Govind  Chunaer,  who  monntcd  tin 

ty,  a  fow  miles  west  of  tho  river  Just  described,  throne  in  1810,  it  excited  the  cupidity  of  the 

and  also  enters  the  Potomac  neighboring  state  of  Cassay,  and  for  6  or  I 

CACCIA,   GuGLiELMO,    an   Italian   painter,  years  was  tho  arena  of  incessant  contention 
bom   at  Montabone  in  1568,  died   in   1625,  among  tho  several  princes  of  that  nation.    Ooi 
more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Mon-  of  tho  latter  finally  obtained  the  mastery,  ex- 
calvo,  from  the  place  of  his  education.    Ho  was  pelled  tho  rightful  n\jah,  and  was  in  tarn  dii» 
one  of  the  best  fresco-painters  of  his  century,  possessed  by  the  Burmese,  after  which  the  Beit- 
Many  of  his  works  remain  in  galleries  in  tho  ish  put  an  end  to  the  strife  by  occupying  the 
n(»rilicrn  part  of  Italy,  among  which  may  bo  country,  and  restoring  Govind  Chunder  to  bii 
mentitmed  his  masterpiece  in  oil,  the  '*  Descent  throno  in  1824.     A  portion  of  the  territoiy 
from  the  Cross, '^  and  his  ^Krlory  of  Angels.^*  which  resisted  his  autliority  waa  made  over  te 
He  founds  the  convent  of  the  Ursulines  at  its  d<  facto  ruler,  and  ha^  since  l^ised  to  the 
Moncalvo,  where  5  of  his  daughters  took  the  East  India  company.     The  rest  waa  diTidad 
veil,  two  of  whom  are  remarkable  as  being  between  tho  British  and  the  njah  of  Caitty, 
among  the  few  women  ever  known  to  have  on  the  death  of  Govind  Chunder  without  bain 
been  skilled  in  fresco-painting.  in  1830. 

CACEKES,  the  ancient  CcBeilia  Castra^  a  city        CACHET,  Lettbis  di,  one  of  tho  moat  eon* 

of  Spain,  capital  of  a  province,  and  on  a  river  of  venient  devices  of  despotism  in  Franoe  bafcn 

the  same  name,  about  1 75  miles  S.  W.  from  Mad-  the  revolution.    They  were  simply  aealed  IcttHt 

rid.    It  was  founded  by  Q.  CsBcilius  Metellus  in  fVom  the  king,  countersigned  by  a  aecrataiy  cf 

143  B.C.,  and  contains  some  fine  monuments  and  state,  by  virtue  of  which  a  man  waa  ainJcri, 

curious  Roman  and  Moorish  antiquities.    The  taken  to  a  priiion,  and  put  out  of  the  way,  with* 

new  part  of  the  town  surrounds  tho  old,  and  out  any  Judgment  or  appeal.    Fomierir,  ondv 

contains  1  handsome  principal  square,  which  is  the  name  of  lettrea  elo$e$^  they  were  tamam  m  cf 

a  favorite  resort  of  the  inhabitants.     It  has  occasionally  to  send  imperative  oidera  to  • 

manufactures  of  cloth  and  earthenware,  and  court,  as  a  means  of  delaying  the  eonno  of 

considerable  commerce.    Pop.  12,051.    It  was  justice;  but  in  the  17th  century  their  naa 

taken  from  tlie  Moors  by  Alfonso  VIII.  in  1142.  extended.     They  were  obtained  by  any 

They  recaptured  it,  and  it  was  finally  taken  having  influence  with  the  king  or  ~ ' 

from  them  by  Ferdinand  IL  of  Leon  in  1184.  ters,  and  perrans  were  impriiooed. 
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Ar  life,  on  the  most  friydons  pretezts,  foir  the  ind  brilliaiu7  hj  cnltiTatioii  in  gaidmis  and 
grgiS&iiikm  of  priTate  plqne  or  revenge.   Thej  greenhouses.   They  thrire,  however,  onlj  in  the 
wen  most  freqnently  resorted  to  during  the  poorest  soiL    More  than  60  species  of  cactuses 
ickD  of  Loms  XV.    Had  some  nobleman  ru-  have  been  described.    The  U.  meloeaetui,  the 
ined  a  poor  girl,  he  silenced  the  complaints  of  great  melon  thistle,  or  Turk's  cap,  grows  from 
n  indignant  father  by  sending  him  to  prison  tiie  apertures  of  rocks  in  the  driest  and  hot- 
throQgh  the  means  of  a  lettre  de  cachet.    Was  test  parts  of  America;  it  appears  like  a  green 
some  honest  officer  in  the  administration  sus-  melon,  with  deep  ribs,  set  all  over  with  sharp 
pected  of  looking  too  deeply  into  the  so-called  thorns,  and  was  likened  by  Linnaeus  to  a  hedge- 
teerets  of  state,  a  lettre  de  cachet  was  imme-  hog ;  it  has  on  the  top  a  small  discoid,  villous 
£ttelj  issued  to  punish  his  indiscretion.    A  cap,  from  which  the  flowers  grow  in  a  circle ; 
kdj  of  hig^  Kuik  being  in  love  with  some  it  attains  a  height  of  4  or  5  feet  in  the  West 
pfineSf  and  annoyed  by  her  husband's  jealousy,  Indies^  and  has  been  brought  to  more  than  half 
srand  nothing  easier  than  to  have  the  husband  this  size  in  England ;  in  times  of  drought  they 
eoofined  in  adunceon.    Husbands,  in  their  turn,  are  ripped  up  by  the  cattle  and  their  moist  in- 
had  reoonrse  to  the  same  expedient  to  get  rid  temal  part  greedily  devoured.    The  C.  grandU 
ni  their  wives.    Thus,  any  courtier,  if  he  had  Jhrtia  is  remarkable  for  its  large,  beautiful, 
friends  shout  the  ear  of  the  king,  his  ministers  sweet-scented  flowers,  which  b^^  to  open 
or  &rorites,  could  shield  himself  against  the  in  the  evening,  and  close  again  forever  before 
eooseqaenoes  of  his  crimes.    There  was  even  a  morning;  the  calyx,  nearly  1  foot  in  diameter,  is 
time  when  money  was  sufficient  to  obtain  let*  of  a  splendid  yellow,  enclosing  pure  white  petals, 
tm  ie  eaeket^  and  the  mistress  of  one  of  the  and  the  flower  during  the  5  or  6  hours  of  its 
iiuiusters  of  Louis  XV.  sold  them  openly.    The  continuance  is  hardly  surpassed  in  beauty ;  its 
iitherof  Mirabean  obtained  no  less  than  59  leU  structure  is  such  that  in  cultivation  it  may  bo 
(m  against  his  son.    Latude  was  confined  to  trained  against  a  walL     The  0.  flageUiformia 
jroon  for  85  years  for  a  trifling  intrigue  against  is  a  more  delicate  species  than  the  preceding, 
W  de  Pompadour.    When  the  Bostile  was  with  a  greater  number  of  smaller  pink  flowers, 
tiken  bj  the  people,  July  14,  1789,  there  were  wliich  keep  open  3  or  4  days;  its  slender  trail- 
prisoners  who  had  been  brought  there  on  lettres  ing  branches  require  support.  •  The  0.  Opuntia^ 
utacKel,  who  had  not  seen  the  light  for  20  prickly  pear,  or  Indian  ng,  derives  its  name  from 
Tftn\  others  who  had  been  so  long  detained  Opus,  in  Greece,  where  it  was  indigenous,  al- 
tbt  thej  had  become  idiots,  and  could  not  re«  though,  like  the  others,  a  native  of  America ;  it 
member  vhy  or  when  they  had  been  incar-  also  grows  wild  in  Italy,  and  flourishes  in  the  lava 
ooBted.  at  the  foot  of  Etna ;  it  is  cultivated  in  England 
CACHUCHA,  a  Spanish  dance,  made  popular  and  America  for  its  fruit,  upon  which  the  Indiana 
in  Europe  by  the  inimitable  grace  with  which  of  Florida  lived  almost  exdnsively  for  8  months 
Fumy  Elssler  introduced  it  into  the  ballet  of  in  the  year.    The  C,  tuna  is  used  for  hedging; 
U  dMhU  hoiteux.    The  steps  are  those  of  the  8  rows  of  it  were  planted  as  a  boundary  when 
bolen>  and    fandanga      An  air  of  an  old  the  island  of  8t.  Christopher  was  divided  be- 
SpiDiah  ballad  and  castanets  accompany  the  tween  the  English  and  the  French.  The  C.eochi- 
OBoe.  nillifer  is  the  cmef  nourishment  of  the  cochi- 
CAOIQUE,  or  Oaziqux,  an  aboriginal  Mexican  neol  insect;  the  delicate  red  juice  of  the  fruit 
term  of  nobility.    It  has  been  applied  by  the  imparts  a  tinge  to  the  urine.    All  the  species  of 
8{MuUi- Americans  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Indian  cactus  are  b^t  cultivated  in  a  sandy  loam  mixed 
tribes  of  Central  and  South  America.  with  brick  rubbish. 

CACTUS,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the       OACUS,  a  giant,  said  to  have  been  the  son 

BitBral  order  caetaeecBj  comprising  numerous  of  Vulcan,   and   represented    by  the  classic 

ipecies,  all  of  which  are  natives  of  America.  The  poets  as  a  monster  who  continually  vomited 

UUM  was  originally  given  by  Theophrastus  to  a  forth  fire  and  smoke.    He  dwelt  in  a  cave  on 

i{no7plant  of  Sicily.    The  cactuses  have  fieshy  Mount  Aventine,  and  the  entrance  to  his  den 

ttdsQcoalent,  globular  or  columnar,  often  deeply  was  adorned  with  human  heads  and  limbs.  He 

dttnnelled  and  many-jointed  stems,  usually  leaf-  was  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 

^  but  armed  with  spines  and  bristles.    The  rounding  country,  whose  cattle  he  stole  and 

i^'^ictQre  of  many  of  the  species  is  singular  and  dragged  backward  into  his  den,  so  that  their 

ptMqoe,  and  their  appearance  is  interesting,  tracks  could  not  be  discerned.    Having  dealt 

^nsioQ  of  the  roughness  of  the  stalks  and  the  thus  by  some  cattle  belonging  to  Hercides,  he 

^tyof  the  flowers.  Found  chiefly  in  the  hot  was  finally  slain  by  that  hero;  the  ara  nuunma 

^J  places  of  tropical  America,  their  stems  was  dedicated  in  honor  of  his  victory. 
*>«nOed  with  an  abundant  juice,  which,  being       CADAHALSO,  Jost  ds,  a  soldier  and  poet  of 

^■ciowd  within  a  tough  and  impermeable  skin,  Spain,  bom  in  Csdiz  in  1741,  died  at  Gibraltar. 

^es  them  to  support  a  sluggish  vital  action  Feb.  27,  1782.   At  20  years  of  age  he  travelled 

^nhoQt  inconvenience  in  a  parched  soil.    They  through  Italy,  Germany,  England,  and  Portu* 

viry  in  Btature  from  creeping  stems  to  angular  gal.    On  his  return  to  Spain,  he  entered  the 

*J^(Bding  trunks,  sometimes  80  feet  in  height  army  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.    F.c 

^  flowers,  varying  from  pure  white  to  rich  published  tragedies    and  Anacreontic   poems 

iQiriet  and  purple,  are  much  increased  in  size  which  gave  hmi  a  hi^^  reputation.    His  work. 
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EruditoB  a  la  VioUta^  was  a  Batiro  on  sapcrficial  pillaged  some  of  the  finest  houses.    This  aroaMd 

learning.    He  also  directed  the  early  genius  of  the  citizens  against  them,  and  on  tlie  night  of 

Melendez  Valdez,  so  that  it  was  said  that  of  all  July  5  Cade  met  with  his  first   defeai.     A 

his  works  Melendez  was  tlie  hest  promise  of  pardon  now  dispersed  uut^i  of  his 

CADAMOSTO,  or  Ga  Da  Mosto,  Luigi,  an  followers,  and  finding  his  furce  no  ]t»n^r  sd^ 

Italian  navigator,  bom  in  Venice  in  1482,  died  ficient  for  resistance  ho  took  to  flight,  bat  vai 

abont  1480.    Before  he  was  22  he  hud  made  overtaken  and  killed. 

several  voyages  in  tlio  Mediterranean  and  At-  CADELL,  Hobeiet,  a  Scotch  bookseller,  and 

lantic    In    1454,    during    a    voyage    to    the  the  publisher  of  the  later  works  of  Sir  Walter 

Netherlands,  his  vessel  was  constrained  by  bad  Scott,  died  nt  Edinburgh,  Jan.  20, 1849.    In  the 

weather  to  put  in  at  Cape  St  Vincent,  in  Por-  failure  of  Mr.   Constable,   his  first  publi«licr, 

tugal,  where  Prince  Henry,  the  heir  apparent  Scott  was  involved  to  the  amount  of  more  thss 

to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom,  then  chanced  to  £100,000,  and  Cadell  immediatelv  purcIiaMd 

be  sojourning.    This  prince  proposing  to  the  the  ])rinted  stock  of  Scott^s  books,  mooopo- 

young  Venetian  that  lie  should  undertake  a  lized  the  copyrights,  and  by  varioos  imp^0T^ 

voyage  of  discovery  to  the  islands  and  coast  of  ments  in  their  style  of  publication  increaicd 

Africa,  he  sailed  March  22,  14o5,  from  Lagos ;  the  interest  of  the  reading  commnnitv,  and  tlie 

visited  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  Cu|)es  Blanco  and  amount  and  profits  of  tlie  sales,     ifis  taleati 

Verd,  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia.     In  tlie  as  a  publisher,  joined  witli  the  vigor  of  ScoUi 

following  year  hu  sailed  along  the  African  coast  genius,  enabled  the  latter  to  meet  all  his  LesTT 

as  far  as  a  river  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  obligations,  and  to  preserve  to  his  family  tb« 

San  Dominic^).     On  his  return  to  Venice  ho  domain  of  Abbotsford.    At  the  death  of  Scou 

wrote  an  account  of  his  2  voyages,  first  publish-  £CO,000  was  still  wanting  to  secure  tliis  resnit. 

ed  in  1507.  and  this  amount  was  advanced  by  CadcIL  vbi 

CADAKI,    a   sect  of  Mohammedans,   who  asked  no  otlier  security  than  the  profits  which 

denied  fatalism  and  asserted  tlie  freedom  of  the  would  accrue  from  Sir  Walter^s  copyright!, 

will.    The  founder  of  the  sect  sufiered  martyr-  CADENCE,  in  music,  a  panso  at  the  eod  of 

dom.  an  air,  which  is  followed  by  an  eztemporuM- 

CiVDDO,  a  parish  of  Louisiana,  bordering  on  ous  effusion  by  the  pi'rfonuer. — In  reading  or 

Texas  and  Arkunsus ;  area,  1,200  sq.  m.     lied  speaking,  the  fall  of  the  voice.    In  such  exer 

river  and  the  Great  Raft  form  its  eastern  boun-  cises  a  key-note  is  generally  taken  spontantfwi- 

dary.    During  8  months  of  the  year  the  river  ly,  and  the  fall  of  the  voice  below  this  if  a 

is  navigable  as  far  as  Shreveport,  the  capitaL  cadence. 

The  suriace  of  the  parish  is  undulating,  and  is  CADES,  GiusErps,  an  Italian  painter,  horn  it 

partly  occupied  by  Soda  and  Caddo  lakes,  which  Home  in  1750,  died  there  in  1800.    UecooM 

communicate    with  Red  river  and  with  each  reproduce  the  stylo  of  any  great  master  with 

other,  and  are  navigable  by  steamboats.    In  such  accuracy  as  to  deceive  the  mo8t  ikiUid 

1855  the  productions  were  11,616  bales  of  cot-  connoisseurs;  whidi  dangerous  gift,  howarcr, 

ton,  and  359,675  bushels  of  Indian  com ;  value  he  always  exercised  in  the  most  honorabli 

of  real  estate,  $1,880,780;  pop.  9,798,  of  whom  manner. 

B,681  were  slaves.  CADET   (Fr.),   the    younger    or   yoongiA 

CADDOES,  an  Indian  tribe  who  once  occu-  brother ;  also,  a  person  who  serves  in  the  ex- 

?ied  tlie  regiim  immediately  north  of  the  present  pectation  of  a  commission  in  the  army,  but  vbe 

ezas  line.    They  have  been  reduced  to  less  receives  pay,  while  a  volunteer  serves  ^raun- 

than  800  souls,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  among  tously.     The  name  cadet  is  also  applied  to 

the  Comanches.  students  in  military  and  naval  academics,  9^ 

CADE,  John,  the  Jack  Cade  of  Shakespeare,  for  instance,  to  those  of  West  Point  and  Aft* 

fin    Irish    rebel,   died  July   11,   1450.     Early  napolis. 

©bliged  to  flee  from  Ireland,  he  took  refuge  in  CADET  DE  VAUX,  AxroiNX  AixxB  Fu*- 

France.     In  1450  ho  passed  over  to  England  cois,  a  French  apothecary  and  chemist,  born  in 

at  the  moment  of  great  popular  dissatisfac-  Paris,  Jan.  13,  1743,  died  June  29,  1828.    He 

tion  with  the  ministers  of  Ilenry  VI.    He  at  was  the  inventor  of  the  galactometer,  or  imtf*" 

once  pretended  to  be  a  relative  of  the  duke  ment  for  ascertaining  the  quality  of  milL 

of  York,  assumed  the  name  of  Mortimer,  rais-  C^VDI  (Arabic,  Kaid(m\  an  inferior  jod|^ 

cd  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  Kent,  May  8,  among  Mohammedan  nations.    The  name  ii 

and  very  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  generally  applied  to  functionaries  in  a  viUiS* 

20,000  men.    lie  advanced  to  Blackheath,  and  or  small  town,  whUe  the  superior  iodges  ift  • 

interchanged  notes  witli  King  Ilenry,  to  whom  province  or  a  city  are  called  mollah  or  •§#«••• 

he  made  known  the  griefs  of  his  companions.  The  Mohammedans  deriving  their  law  from  tW 

He  defeated  the  royal  troops  whicli  were  sent  Koran,  tlie  cadis  and  all  other  magistrate!  *"■• 

against  him,  and  entering  Ix)ndon  July  1,  im-  part  of  the  higher  clergy.                           ^     . 

mediately  caused  the  execution  of  2*  of   the  CADIZ,   a  city  and  province  of  6p*i»^ 

offensive  ministers.    At  first  he  kept  his  anny  Andalusia ;  pop.  of  the  province,  about  800,000 1 

nndcr  rigorous  discipline,  but  after  a  few  days'  of  the  city,  in  1857,  61,844.    The  town  is  •*■" 

residence  in  the  capital  their  pn»i)ensity  to  ated  on  tho  S.  W.  coast,  on  the  rocky  extren*^ 

pltibder  could  no  longer  be  restraineo,  and  they  of  a  small  tongue  of  land  prcjecting  froio  tMrn 
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;  lat  86''  81'  N.,  long.  6*  17'  W.  change,  an  academy  of  drawing,  a  botanical 
Qts  the  ocean ;  behind  it  is  the  garden,  an  observatory,  and,  among  otiier  in- 
f  Cadiz,  the  entrance  to  which  stitntions,  mathematical,  naval,  and  military 
de  Santa  Maria  is  protected  by  schools. — ^The  climate  is  excessively  hot,  and 
atagorda  and  Puntales  on  either  the  winds  of  Africa  make  it  frequently  very 
AneL  The  Isla  de  Leon  is  separat-  uncomfortable.  Cadiz  was  fonnded  by  tho 
inland  by  the  Rio  de  Santa  Petri,  PhoBnicians,  and  was  the  Gades  of  the  Bo- 
d  by  a  bridge.  On  the  mainland  mans.  The  remains  of  a  Tyrian  temple  of 
ittvy  yard  and  arsenal  of  La  Ca-  Hercules,  with  some  other  buildings  of  the  an- 
is  the  most  important  commercial  cient  city,  are  still  visible  at  low  water.  The 
ty  of  Spain,  but  has  declined  from  Arabs  conquered  the  city,  which  was  retaken 
rhich  it  occupied  in  the  glorious  by  the  Spaniards  in  1262.  It  has  been  attacked 
Spanish  colonial  empire,  when  it  by  the  English  several  times,  successfully  by 
3  chief  maritime  cities  of  Europe.  Peterborough  and  Blake.  In  1810  it  was  la- 
the entrance  of  the  Mediterra-  vested  by  the  French,  but  they  raised  the  si^e 
lUi  of  the  peninsula  continues,  in  1812  on  the  advance  of  Lord  Wellington.  In 
^ive  it  great  commercial  impor-  modern  times  it  has  always  been  politically  con- 
29  it  was  made  a  free  port,  but  this  spicuous  for  the  liberalism  and  prompt  action 
duced  such  a  large  number  of  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  several  crises  of  tho 
t  it  was  withdrawn  8  years  after-  Spanish  constitution. 

sircumstance,  and  the  competition        CADIZ  ADELITES,  a  sect  of  Mohammedansi 
^Calaga,  and  other  cities,  exercise  who  receive  both  the  Bible  and  the  Koran,  bo- 
le   effect   upoa   its    commercial  lieve  that  Mohammed  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  prao- 
The    imports  consist  mainly  of  tise  circumcision,  and  drink  wine, 
cocoa,  indigo,  spices,  rice,  wheat,        CADMIA.     In  working  hematite  iron  ores 
tr,  cheese,  hides,  cotton,  wool,  lin-  in  blast  furnaces,  an  incrustation  gradually  col- 
.  and  brass  manufactures,  hemp  lects  upon  the  inner  walls  in  the  upper  and  cool- 
then  ware,   copper,  tin,   crystal  er  part  of  the  stack,  which,  when  the  furnace  is 
le;  the  exports,  of  wines,  fruits,  cooled  after  a  long  blast,  is  beaten  off  with 
>n,  lead,  quicksilver,  barilla,  raw  difficulty  by  hammers  and  chisels.    It  is  strati- 
cork   Wood   and  corks,  leeches,  fied  in  thin  layers  concentric  with  the  walls 
>r  fishing  and  for  guitars,  cast-  upon  which  it  is  attached.    Its  appearance  is 
9    (chick-peas  ),  beans,   wheat,  that  of  a  rich  natural  ore  of  some  very  heavy 
w^oollen  manufactures,  and  thread  metal,  and  for  this  it  has-  been  mistaken.    Its 
lite  wines  of  Xerez,  in  the  vicini-  colors  are  reddish  and  yellow.    On  analysis  it 
)rm  the  principal  exports,  repre-  proves  to  be  a  compound  of  oxide  of  zino, 
3rage  annual  value  of  $2,500,000,  which  is  contained  in  the  iron  ore  in  quantities 
f  of  20,000  pipes,  of  which  more  too  smtdl  to  be  detected  by  chemical  researches. 
>  England.    The  total  exports  in  In  the  course  of  a  long  blast,  as  this  is  contina- 
13,000,000,  and  the  imports  $8,-  ally  volatilized,  the  vapor  is  condensed  in  the 
e  entrances  in   1855  were   997  form  described,  to  which  the  name  of  cadmia  is 
206,000,  and  the  clearances  given.    It  is  common  in  the  blast  furnaces  of 
I    215,000.      Cadiz   has  a  joint  this  country  and  in  those  which  use  hematite 
ind  issues  its  own  notes.     The  in  Europe.    Dr.  Beck  gives  2  analyses  of  this 
carried  on  in  the  city  are  soap,  substance  taken  from  the  old  Ancram,  furnace 
woollen,  cotton,  and  silk,  hats,  of  Columbia  oo.,  N.  Y.,  which  are  as  follows : 
atber.      Cadiz  is  famous  for  its  i  f 

of  fans,  mantillas,  gloves,  guitars,  Oxide  of  sine 9e.io        9&00 

ats  or  dulces.    The  town  is  the         2^^**'*^° - :••;••  1%         JS 

1  Andalusia,  and  is  divided  into  4 

taining  6  great  and  23  smaller  Oxide  of  lead  is  also  sometimes  present  whea 

260  streets.     The  calls  Ancha  is  this  metal  is  contained  in  the  ore ;  and  so  prob- 

r  of  Cadiz.    The  Alameda  is  a  fine  ably  is  the  metal  cadmium,  which  was  first 

The  public  edifices  are  not  re-  recognized  in  the  similar  crust  deposited  on  the 

cathedrals,  ancient  and  modem,  sides  of  furnaces  in  which  zino  ores  and  brass 

id  a  plaza  d^  toros.     There  are  were  treated.    The  name  is  derived  from  the 

intings  scattered  about  the  city.  Greek  name  for  zino  ore,  given  in  honor  of 

lo,  in  the  chapel  of  the  convent  Cadmus,  who  introduced  the  manufEtcture  of 

>,  has  a  melancholy  interest,  from  brass  into  Greece. 

nee  of  the  great  painter  having        CADMIUM  (Gr.  xad/icta,   calamine).     The 

iO  scaffold  while  painting  it,  and  name  was  formerly  applied  to  the  sublimations 

POm  the  fall.    Cadiz  is  the  seat  of  of  zino  and  oacbnium,  which  collect  as  incrosta- 

naval  and  colonial  tribunals,  and  tions  upon  the  inner  walls  of  furnaces  in  the 

irches  beside  the  2  cathedrals,  and  metallurgic  treatment  of  zinc  ores  and  alloys. 

There  are  several  hospitals  and  These  are  still  called  cadmia.     Cadmium  is 

tutions,  a  custom-house,  an  ex-  now  the  name  of  a  metal  which  is  extracted 
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from  some  of  the  ores  of  zino.    It  is  nowhere  as  solphnrets.    These  ere  re^Molred  i 

met  with  in  a  native  state,  nor  as  a  distinct  mariatic  acid ;  the  metab  are  predpit 

ore,  except   as    the    sulphnrot,  and    this   is  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda ;  the  preei 

fbond  at  only  one  locality,  which  is  Renfrew-  then  digested  with  carbonate  of  anunooii 

shire,  Scotland,  where  it  was  discoyered  by  redissoWes  all  the  copper  and  ainc.  The 

Lord  Greenock,  and  for  him  named  Greenock-  remainder  is  tlien  washed  with  water, 

ite.    It  consists  of  snlpbar  22.8,  and  cadmium  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  afterwi 

77.7.    Its  colors  are  honey  and  orange  yellow,  pure  water.    It  is  then  calcined,  siid 

It  is  nearly  transparent,  double  refractive.    Its  is  reduced  to  a  metallic  state  by  mixiiu 

hardness  is  8 — 3.5 ;  its  specific  gravity,  4.8 ;  its  lampblack  and  carefully  heating  it.    < 

crystals,  short  hexagonal  prisms.    The  metal  may  also  be  obtained  by  precipica 

was  discovered  in  1817,  by  Stromeyer,  in  some  its  solutions  by  means  of  stripe  of  «uc  < 

ores  of  zinc  of  upper  8ilesia.    The:<e  ores  con-  but  it  is  then  always  necessary  to  redissi 

tain  1  or  2,  and  sometimes  10  per  cent  of  cad-  purify  it,  to  obtain  it  free  from  sine  and 

mium.    Its  presence  is  recognized  by  the  red-  In  preparing  cadmium  in  a  large  way,  i 

dish  color  of  its  oxide  deposited  before  the  ing  the  zino  ores  by  the  process  adu 

blowpipe  upon  charcoal,  zino  alone  leaving  a  Silesia,  the  cadmium,  more  volatile  tl 

white  coating.    Cadmium  bears  a  strong  re-  zinc,  separates  entirely  from  the  ore  do; 

semblance  to  tin  in  some  of  its  properties,  as  in  first  4  hours  of  its  distillation.    This  co 

color  and  lustre.    It  is  a  little  harder,  and  re-  a  yellowish  brown  oxide,  and  la  found 

2nires  to  melt  it  a  temperature,  according  to  with  the  white  oxide  of  zinc,  which  si 

)anicll,  of  300^,  while  tin  mclu  at  442\    It  is  in  the  early  part  of  the  process.    The  \ 

ductile,  so  that  it  may  be  drawn  out  into  fine  parts  of  these  sublimations  are  collcc 

wire  or  beaten  into   very  thin  leaves.     Its  mixed  with  ^  their  weight  of  ooke.    T 

density  wlien  melted  is  8.6 ;  when  hammered,  then  heated  at  a  moderate  temperato 

8.69.    It  volatilizes  a  little  above  its  melting  mufSe,  wluch  is  furnished  with  a  sh 

point,  hence  subliming  more  easily  than  zinc,  neck,  kept  constantly  cooi  by  a  current 

taking  fire  and  burning  with  a  thick  smoke  of  The  zinc  that  comes  over  first  oondei 

brownish  or  yellow  color  without  smelL   When  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  cadm 

bent  it  gives,  like  tin,  a  crackling  sound.    It  is  is  more  volatile,  is  deposited  aa  a  j< 

susceptible  of  a  beautiful  polish,  and  marks  oxide  further  from  the  mnfile.    The  ef 

paper  like  lead.    At  ordinary  temperatures  it  the  very  volatile  cadmium  vapor  is  pr 

IS  unaltered,  even  in  mouit  air ;  after  a  long  by  a  wooden  stopple  in  the  extremity 

period  a  thin  grayish  pellicle  of  oxide  forms  neck,  through  which  a  very  small  opcni 

npon  its  surface  and  protects  it  from  further  is  made  for  allowing  some  gaa  to  escap 

change.    It  dissolves  in  nitric,  sulphuric,  and  oxide  of  cadmium,  thus  obtained  sepan 

hydrochloric  acids  a  little  less    readily  than  the  oxide  of  zinc,  is  mixed  with  ] 

zinc    The  chemical  equivalent  of  cadmium  is  charcoal  and  introduced  into  a  c      iroi 

56 ;  its  symbol,  Cd.    Only  one  oxide  of  the  which  is  moderately  heated.    Tho  j 

metal  is  known,  the  composition  of  which  is  tilizes  and  condenses  in  little  drops 

cadmium  87.45,  oxygon   12.55  ;  it  is  formed  neck  of  the  trough.    It  is  then  reiaicu 

by  heating  the  metal  in  contact  with  the  air,  a  little  resin  ana  cast  in  moulds  of  si 

and  in  calcining  the  nitrate  or  the  carbonate  of  small  cylindrical  bars.    This  is  a  ] 

cadmium.    The  salts  are  in  general  soluble  and  the  master  founder,  and  is  worth  ^v 

take  crystallized  forms.     They  have  no  color,  It  still  contains  a  small  proportion  of  zi 

but  possess  a  nauseous  taste  and  act  as  emetics,  which  it  may  be  separated  in  the  w 

The  sulphuret,  ])recipitfited  by  sulphuretted  by-  The  production  of  cadmium  at  the  gi 

drogen,  makes  a  beautiful  and  brilliant  yellowish  works  of  upper  Silesia  has  amounted  i 

red  pigment,  which  is  very  permanent.   If  alum  time  past  to  only  about  1,100  lbs.  per 

is  auded  to  the  solution,  the  ])recipitato  will  be  If  it  were  not  for  its  rarity  and  high 

obtained  mingled  with  alumina.    The  sulphate  might  be  employed  to  advantage  fur  tJ 

is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  carbonate  or  the  purposes  as  tin. 
metal   itself  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  little        CADMUS,  a  mythological  king  of 

nitric  acid  being  added.    It  is  a  salt  of  amilar  son  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phoenicia,  and 

properties  to  those  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  but  of  Enropa,  who  is  said  to  have  ii 

much  more  powerful.    It  is  used  in  medicine  into  Hellas  the  16  simple  letters  of  in 

as  a  valuable  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  syph-  alphabet    lie  left  his  native  country  ij 

flis,  rheumatisin,  and  gout;  and  in  diseases  of  or  his  sister  Enropa,  who  had  been  bo 

the  eyes  it  is  found  of  great  service  as  an  as-  Jupiter.    On  msiking  inquiry  of  tlto 

tringent  and  stimulant,  and  is  particuh&rly  ben-  oracle  as  to  what  state  he  ahoold  eh 

^fici&i  in  ihe  removal  of  specks  and  opacities  of  settlement,  he  waa  advised  to  follow 

the  cornea. — Cadmium  is  obtained  in  a  metallic  which  would  meet  him.    Oat  I 

state  from  compounds  containing  it  bv  prccipi-  Phoois  and  followed  her  intu 

tating  with  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  she  sank  down  on  the  spot  Vunsu 

gas  from  its  strongly  acid  solutions.    Zinc,  (»d-  odled  Cadmea,  and  whidi  beoame  tlM 

minm,  and  copper,  if  present,  are  thrown  down  of  Thebea.    He  sent  aouM  of  hie  o 
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Btff  from  A  well  sacred  to  Mars.    This  Mercury  received  from  Apollo  in  exchange  for 

a  guarded  by  a  dragon,  which  slew  the  the  lyre.    This  wand  was  able  to  pat  an  end  to 

.    Cadmos  slew  the  dragon,  and  was  strife  the  moment  it  was  thrown  between  the 

,  oj  Minerva  to  sow  the  monster^s  teeth,  parties  at  variance. 

lOi,  and  a  host  of  armed  men  immediate-  GADWALLADER,  j6Hir,  an  officer  in  tho 

from  the  ground,  who  were  called  the  war  of  the  American  revolation,  bom  in  Phila- 

^  the  Sown.    These  were  aboat  to  tnm  delphia  in  1743,  died  Feb.  10, 1786.    He  was  a 

but  the  latter  threw  a  stone  amid  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  convention  in  1776, 

1 »       it  ensued  which  did  not  cease  and  at  the  commencement  of    the  war  was 

4rert»  o.ain,  except  5.    These  survivors  commander  of  a  volunteer  company,  nearly  all 

tractable  and  helped  Oadmus  to  build  the  members  of  which  subsequenuy  became 

city.      Cadmus  was  honored  as  the  officers  in  the  army.    In  1777  he  was  appointed 

and  patron  of  Thebes.    To  recompense  by  congress  a  brigadier-general,  and  took  part 

his  perils  the  gods  gave  him  Harmonia,  in  the  battles  of  Princeton,  Brandy  wine,  Ger- 

^ter  of  Mars  and  Venus,  for  a  wife,  and  mantown,  and  Monmouth.  He  commanded  one 

their  nuptials  with  their  presence  and  division  of  the  army  in  the  attack  upon  Trenton, 

ts.  but  was  prevented  by  the  ice  from  crossing  the 

)0D  AL,   Georges,  the   leader  of  the  river  in  season  to  engage  in  any  thing  but  the 

I  or  Breton  rebels  in  the  French  revo-  pursuit  of  the  defeated  enemy.  The  intrigues  of 

x>rn  at  Kerleano,  in  lower  Brittany,  Gren.  Oonway  against  Washington  occasioned  a 

1771,  guillotined  in  Paris,  June  25,  duel  between  him  and  G^en.  Oadwallader.    The 

Be  was    educated  at  the   college  of  latter  was,  after  the  war,  a  member  of  the  as- 

and  at  first  shared  in  the  reformatory  sembly  of  Maryland. 

hich  the  revolution  inspired ;  but  the  OMOUAVS  STATIUS,  a  Boman  comic  poet, 

s  of  the  assembly  against  the  liberty  of  contemporary  of  Ennius,  and  the  immediate 

:h  gave  a  shock  to  his  religious  senti-  predecessor  of  Terence,  died  168  B.  0.     Of  his 

wd  set  him  in  opposition  to  all  the  new  works  there  remain  only  a  few  fragments,  and 

With  50  of  his  compatriots  he  joined,  the  titles  of  40  of  his  dramas,  which  indicate  his 

,  the  Vendean  chiefs  at  Foug^res.    He  resemblance  to  the  Greek  writers  of  the  new 

a  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  but  comedy.    He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Ro- 

in  the  disguise  of  a  sailor,  and  became  mans,  and  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  oomio 

)  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Chouans.  poets  with  Plautua  and  Terence. 

disaster  of  Quiberon,  he  united  the  O^EOUM  (Lat  ecsctM,  blind),  a  name  given 

u&  the  royalbt  troops,  but  was  unable  in  the  higher  animals  to  that  portion  of  the  in- 

B  progress  against  the  republican  army  testinal  canal  into  which  the  small  intestine 

ioche.     By  his  efforts  the  insurrection  enters ;  properly  speaking,  it  is  the  enlarged 

wed  in  1799,  but  without  success,  and  commencement  of  the  colon.    The  cascum  la 

voliged  to  flee  to  England.    He  was  re-  situated  in  the  right  iliac  region,  and  is  of  an 

rith  distinction  by  the  English  govern-  irregularly  triangular  shape,  pouched,  about  8 

by  the  count  of  Artois,  who  made  times  as  voluminous  as    the  small   intestine 

nant-general,    and    bestowed   high  which  opens  into  it,  and  about  8  or  4  inches  in 

lim.    In  1803  he  returned  to  Paris,  extent  between  the  Ueum  and  colon;  in  firont,  it  is 

v«       other  officers,  with  the  design  of  in  relation  with  tlie  abdominal  walls;  beliind,  it 

}iit      the  government.    His  plot  was  rests  upon  the  right  psoas  and  iliac  muscles,  and 

L  abu  all  the  efforts  of  the  police  were  internally  it  is  in  contact  with  the  small  intee- 

directed  to  his  discovery.    He  was  tine.    Externally  it  presents  8  irregular  promi- 

1  «M.     pting  to  leave  Paris  by  a  covered  nences  or  divisions,  separated  by  longitudinal 

^  fir     iiowever,  shooting  2  of  the  police,  depressions,  1  anterior  and  2  posterior ;  it  has 

ftly  cuter  was  adjudged  guilty  of  an  at-  aiso  many  fatty  appendages  contained  in  folds 

n  the  life  of  the  emperor.    He  showed  of  the  peritoneum ;  at  its  lower  part,  to  the 

e  to  the  last,  avowing  himself  to  be  left  side  and  in  front,  is  the  vermiform  or  csdoal 

u  VI  the  conspiracy,  and  avoiding  most  appendix,  cylindrical,  sinuous,  about  the  size  of 

r  to  compromise  any  of  his  partisans,  a  goose-quiU,  from  2  to  4  inches  long,  with  a 

act  excited  the  admiration  of  Napo-  cavity  communicating  with  the  c»cum.    Inteiv 

wonld  gladly  have  pardoned  him,  but  nally  it  presents  8  depressions  corresponding  to 

refusal  of  Cadoudal  to  recognize  the  external  constrictions  which  separate  them. 

»r  of  the  French  did  not  dlow  Beside  the  opening  of  the  vermiform  appendix 

irai  ui  any  favor  upon  him.  at  its  lower  portion,  on  the  left  side  is  tne  ileo- 

FES,  a  mild  and  pious  sect  of  Moham-  o»cal  or  Bauhin's  valve,  guarding  the  ouUet  of 

s  who  meet  once  a  week,  and  spend  the  the  small  intestine ;  this  valve  is  elliptical,  trans- ' 

I  a  rotatory  sort  of  dance,  keeping  their  verse,  formed  by  a  fold  of  the  mucous  membrane 

oined,  and  each  repeating  the  attributes  with  two  lips,  the  lower  of  which  contains  evi- 

:  daring  which  one  of  them  plays  softly  dent  muscular  fibres.    The  o»cum  has  thensoal 

.  They  never  cover  their  feet  or  heads,  8  coats  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  the  serous  or 

rot*  cut  their  hair.  peritoneal  membrane  envelops  it,  except  on  a 

(UGEU8,    the    magical   wand    whidh  small  pwtion  of  its  nppersorflMe;  tba  mnsovh 
TOL.IV, — 13 
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lar  eoat  is  composed  of  the  nsaal  circniar  fibres  bcinf?  finished  in  the  stomteh :  hat  from 

and  of  longitudinal  fibres  forming  3  bauds  some-  experimentn  of  lUondlot  it  would  seem      t 

what  shorter  than  the  ciucum,  and  therefore  lactic  acid  of  the  caecum  is  rather  the  pr< 

corrugating  it  into  folds ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  transformation  of  saccharine  sab 

has  many  mucous  follicles,  few  villosities  and  subservient,  nevertheless,  to  the  ooinplet*;  un 

noproi>erra/FU^<;<>nnir^/ife8;  the  appendix  has  tion  of  albuminous  matters.     In  the  infckb 

the  same  structure  sa  the  ca»cuin.    The  small  brates,  as  in  tlie  cephalo{M>da,  the  intestine  oi 

intestine  is  not  simply  continuoos  with  the  has  ccocal  appendages,  secreting  a  fluid,  vLm 

larger,  but  opens  into  it  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  liave  been  regarded  as  a  rudimentary  psncnt 

and  at  some  distance  fmm  its  commencement ;  — pLshes  have  no  csscum,  hot  soioetimes  caa 

this  arrangement  leaves  a  portion  of  the  iutes-  api>endages  high  up ;  in  frogs  and  tosdi  tba 

tine  in  the  fonn  of  a  ]>ouch  (hence  tlie  name  is  a  coycum  into  which  the  small  intestine 

eoeum),  anatomically  below  the  ileo-csBcal  valve,  hiterally,  with  or  without  a  valve:  in 

but  physiologically  or  in  the  course  of  the  food,  opliidians  the  large   inti'Stine  is  divided  iw 

above  it;  tliero  is  no  definite  limit  between  the  pouches,  the  upper  of  wliich  is  comparable  to 

oax;um  and  the  ascending  colon.    From  its  sit-  ciccum ;  in  the  crocodile  tliere  is  no 

nation  and  structure  the  ciccum  is  susceptible  but    a    valve    between    the   small   anu  u 

of  considerable  dilatation ;  in  its  natural  condi-  intestine;    both  are  generally  present  in  m 

Hon  the  muscular  contraction  of  its  fibres  is  tics.— Hinls,  without  having  a  proper  cscin 

anfilcicnt  to  clo}«e  the  lips  of  the  vulve,  and  to  have  usually  2  crocal  appendages  near  Uie  c 

■hut  off  all  communication  with  the  ileum ;  the  inencemcnt  of  the  large  intestine ;  these  rir, 

ofllce  of  this  valve  is  evidently  to  prevent  the  size  from  mere  rudiments  in  the  goose  to  pn 

regurgitition  of  the  digested  matters  into  the  cesses  8  feet  long  in  some  gallinaceoos  birai 

•nuUl  intestine,  at  the  same  time  that  it  allows  sometimes  there  is  only  one,  as  in  tlie  inT< 

a  free  passage  in  the  opposite  direction ;  from  brates    and  lower  vertebrates. — In  i 

its  projection  inward,  the  greater  the  dis(>osi-  the  csocum  is  usually   large  in  pmnomuu  ■ 

tion  of  the  conUiined  matters  to  pass  backward  the    vegetable   nature  of  their  food;  in 

the  closer  would  the  lips  of  the  valve  shut,  ex-  carnivora  it  is  very  small ;  in  the  insecti 

oept  in  the  rare  cases  where  the  tsmiill  and  largo  cheiroptera,  and  in  hil>eriuiting  animals 

intestines  should  be  fully  distended  from  an  ob-  ally,  it  is  absent ;  in  the  edentata  it  is  ib 

•traction  below  tlie  valve.    The  use  of  the  ca)-  wanting,  but  there  are  ca^cal  appendages  oua 

oum  is  evidently  that  of  a  receptacle  in  which  ing  into  the  confines  of  the  small  and 

the  digested  matters  may  be  delayed  before  intestines,  which  are  not  very  distinct ;       n 

passing  into  the  colon,  for  the  final  extraction  minantn,  pachyderms,  and  solipeds,  the  umM 

of  any  remaining  nutrient  materials ;  its  shape,  may  be  said  to  bo  enormous,  being  2^  fleet  too 

fize,  and  direction  adapt  it  for  this,  and   com-  in  the  horse,  and  8  times  as  capacioos  m 

parativo  anatomy  goes  to  prove  it ;  in  carnivora,  stomach ;  and,  in  the  Cape  hyraz,  provided  i 

whoso  food  is  fully  digested  in  the  up(>er  por-  2  additional  csdcal  appendages ;  in  some  rodi 

tion  of  the  alimentary   canal,  the  caecum  is  it  is  very  large  and  subdivided  by  circolar  ft 

Tery  small ;  while  in  the  herbivora,  whoso  veg-  and  in  the  beaver  is  2  feet  long ;  in  the  c 

etable  diet  requires  a  longer  digestion  by  a  much  orous  marsupials  it  is  wanting;  in  the  inttcu«a 

flower  process,  this  organ  is  largely  develo()ed ;  rous  small ;  and  in  the  herbivorona  2  or  8  tti 

it  is  probably  true  that  a  habitual  vegetable  &s  long  as  the  body,  and  the  wombat  ii  ih 

diet  in  man  causes  the  enlargement  of  the  cod-  to  have  also  a  venniform  appendix ; 

com.    The  use  of  the  vermit'orm  appendage  is  omithorhynchus  a  small  c»cum  separuei 

unknown ;  it  is  generally  considered  hoinolo-  smidl  from  the  large  intestine ;  in  the  i      >•■« 

gons  with  the  ciocal  ap{>endages  found  in    the  rous  cetacea  the  caecum  is  present,  in 

fower  animals,  especially  in  birds ;  foreign  bod-  nivonms  generally  absent;  m  the  qnaui 

iea,  as  seeds  and  shot,  are  sometimes  caught  in  the  cfficum  exists,  and  in  the  apes  then  ■ 

this  api>endage,  where  they  may  excite  infiam-  well-develo[»ed  apjK'udix.     The  si  i 

mation  and  perforation,  causing  fatal  peritonitis,  physiological  office  of   tho  cscum  n:;        ' 

When  the  pro<luct  of  digestion  reaches  the  ex-  liable  to  many  diseases ;  its  mucoos  i     u 

oom,  it  generally  contains  little  more  than  innu-  is  subject  to  acute  and  chronic  inflamtu»£ 

tritious,  and  insoluble  and  excrementitious  com-  ulceration,  to  i>erforation ;  its  size  and 

pounds ;  the  contents  of  tho  canal  from  alkaline  bility  make  it  a  favorite  part  for  the  l 

nowbecome  acid;  by  some  it  is  supposed  that  tho  of  hardened  ftoces  in  cases  of  dysffepMa. 

aoid  is  secreted  by  tlie  numerous  glands  of  the  part  stipation,  and  li>ss  of  tone  in  its  coats;  ifc  ■ 

for  the  more  complete  solution  of  any  remaining  c<»nnnon  locality  for  the  imprisonment  of 

indigested  albuminous  matters;  this  was  tlie  opin-  esi>ecially  in  typhoid  fever,  in  which  *-' 

ion  of  Tiedemann  and  Gmeiin,  and  of  Schultz,  gurgling  movement  of  air  and         u  m 

who  believed  tliat  in  the  caecum  a  second  di-  right  iliac  region  is  characte       j       • 

geation  is  aocom|)lished,  in  a  measure  propor-  stages.    Inflammation  of  the  appcOuM.  i 

tioned  to  tho  activity  and  completeness  of  tho  iK)ssible  consequences  have  been  alli        ■" 

atomachal  digestion;  and  this  view  was  con-  with  this  exception,  its  presence  or  \ 

firmed    by    the    largo    sizo  of  this   organ  in  seems  to  bo  of  no  consequence;  it  is  ouu 

herbivora,  in  which  digestion  is  very  iar  from  ally  wanting,  or  transformed  into  a  solid  « 
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ody  low  and  oonvolnted,  or  yarions-  dtkens,    noble     dames,   damaelSy    and  fine 

id  and  adherent  to  neighboring  parts,  ohorches  ;^  and  their  fleet  returned  home  laden 

apparent  distnrbanoe  of  the  diges-  with  its  spoils.  A  second  time,  in  1417|  Oaen 
—la.  was  taken  by  liie  English,  and  IQng  Henry  YL 
R,  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  poet,  died  founded  there  a  university,  which  became  cele* 
.  He  was  a  swine-herd  to  the  monks  brated.  In  1450  it  surrendered  itself  to  DunoiSi 
,  and  never  gave  evidence  of  anj  poet-  and  was  renowned  for  its  loyalty  to  the  French 
i  until  one  night  a  vision  appeared  to  kings.  It  suffered  a  good  deal  during  the  civil 
commanded  him  to  sing.  When  he  and  religious  wars  of  the  16th  century,  bdng, 
found  the  words  of  a  poem  in  praise  in  1662,  pillaged  by  a  par^  of  Huguenots.  Tm 
ator  of  the  world  impressed  upon  his  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  (1686)  inflicted 
This  manifestation  of  talent  obtained  a  deadly  blow  on  its  manufactures,  by  banidiing 
admission  into  the  monastery  at  its  most  skilful  artisans.  During  the  revolution| 
rhere  he  continued  to  compose  de-  on  the  Mi  of  the  Girondists,  May,  1798,  sevoral 
oems.  An  edition  of  his  paraphrase  leaders  of  the  party  repaired  to  Caen  to  orgaoiie 
the  Scriptures  was  printed  at  Am-  a  revolt  against  the  convention,  but  were 
1  1655,  edited  by  Junius.  Thorpe  soon  put  down  by  the  revolutionary  foroea. 
an  edition  of  it  (London,  1882)  for  From  here  also  Charlotte  Ck>rday  set  out  to  Paris 
f  of  antiquaries.  It  has  been  said  to  assassinate  Marat  In  more  recent  times  thus 
a  took  some  ideas  of '*  Paradise  Lost"  streets  of  the  city  have  been  enlara;ed  and 
poems  of  Gsddmon.  It  is  certain  straightened ;  squares,  the  most  tnagnmcent  of 
vere  very  popular  among  the  English  which  is  that  called  Louis  XTV.,  have  been 
axon  part  of  the  Scottish  nation,  and  opened ;  the  castle  has  been  partly  demolished^ 
plentifhl  materials  to  the  makers  of  and  the  portion  of  it  that  still  remains  is  a 
and  miracle  plays.  The  only  manu-  prison ;  tne  walls  have  nearly  disappeared,  and 
!)edmon  extant  is  to  be  found  in  the  fine  promenades  have  been  plantc^d,  the  prin- 
ibrary  at  Oxford.  cipal  being  called  Grand  Oours  and  Ooura  Ca&- 
rS  AURELIANUS,  a  Latm  physician,  relli,  by  the  side  of  the  Ome;  but  the  most 
lerally  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  important  monuments  and  institutions  have 
a,  and  to  have  flourished  in  the  2d  cen-  been  preserved.  Beside  the  2  churches  above 
5  Ohristian  era.  He  was  a  member  of  mentioned,  that  of  St  Peter,  near  the  centre  of 
r  the  Methodic!,  and  the  anthor  of  a  the  town,  is  noticed  for  its  beautifiil  spire.  The 
ork  stilLhlghl jr  esteemed.  In  this  work,  university  of  Hennr  y I.  has  become  an  academy 
rUies  dis^i^  into  2  great  classes,  the  dependent  on  the  French  university.  Theoon* 
the  chronic,  to  the  former  of  which  ventual  buildings  adjoining  the  (Maps  otcs 
devotes  his  first  8  books,  and  to  the  homtne$  have  b^  converted  into  an  imperial 
remaining  5.  college,  numbering  about  800  students.  There 
rS  MONS,  one  of  the  7  hills  on  which  are  beside  a  secondary  school  of  medicine,  a 
I  built  It  is  not  known  by  which  of  school  of  hydrography,  a  public  library,  oon^ 
r  kings  it  was  added  to  the  city.  It  taining  about  50,000  volumes;  a  botanical 
have  received  the  name  of  Ceslius  garden,  with  a  good  collection  of  plants;  ma- 
ins Yibenna,  an  Etruscan  leader,  who  seum  of  pictures  and  natural  histoid ;  a  school 
it  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  several  other  leam- 
the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  ed  and  chariti^le  institutions.  Oaen  ia  a  ffr- 
France,  pop.  in  1856,  41,894,  on  the  vorite  resort  for  English  families,  En^^h  aer- 
1.  from  its  mouth.  It  was  indebted  for  vice  being  regularly  performed  in  a  French 
ance  to  the  dukes  of  Kormandy,  who  Protestant  church.  The  lace  manufsoturea  are 
d  it  with  massive  walls,  flanked  with  the  most  important,  and  are  said  to  oocupy 
id  erected  a  castle  for  its  protectft>n.  20,000  women  and  children  in  and  about  tue 
he  Conqueror  built  here  a  large  town.  It  is  also  fiunous  for  the  manufiw- 
sown  as  the  abbaye  aux  hammeg^  ture  of  Angora  gloves,  great  numbers  of  Aa- 
Bphen's  church,  where  he  was  bur-  gora  sheep  bcdng  reared  in  the  vidnity.  The 
a  his  queen,  Matilda,  was  the  found-  town  is  an  entrepot  for  salt,  and  has  an  ezteft- 

sr  church,  the  ahhaye  auz  fem-  sive  coasting  and  export  trade  in  paving^  oranits^ 

nulty  church,  the  elegant  architeo-  and  building  stone.  (See  Caxst  Stonb.)  Deveral 

i  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  austere  larse  fairs  are  held  for  the  rale  of  the  industrial 

«  Jie  former.    Under  the  conquer-  and  agricultural  produce  of  tiie  oountry.    The 

successors,  Caen    grew  wealthy  women  of  Oaen  are  said  to  be  handsomer  than 

urade  and  manufactures.    Its  pros-  in  most  other  parts  of  fVance,  and  their  beauty 

sued   under   the   French    kmgs;  is  still  enhanced  by  the  originality  of  thdr  tall, 

u  1848,  when,  a  short  while  before  white  Norman  head-dress,  ornamented  with 

of  Crecy,  it  was  taken  by  King  Ed-  limpets  behind,  and  sometimes  with  lace.  Oaenli 

.  the  unck  prince,  and  given  up  to  connected  with  Paris  by  a  railway,  which  pasiaa 

iMo  English  found  it,  according  to  Lisieux,  from  whence  a  branch  leads  to  Honflenr. 

t  aooonnt,  ^large,  strong,  and  fdl  of  A ndlway  to Bayenx,  and  firom  thence  to  Ober- 

.   all  sorts  of  merchandise,  ridi  bonrg^  ia  in  ooone  it  oonatrootkiBi  and  one  to 
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Alen^n  is  projected.    A  canal,   eoimeeting  place.  There  are  tome  aneieiitreBialiii 

Oaen  with  the  ocean,  which  cost  $1,800,000,  towa  and  in  the  neighborhood.    8cee 

was  completed  in  Au»;.  1857.    The  port  ad-  thor  was  bnried  in  the  parish  ehnr 

mits  Tessels  of  150  to  200  tons.    In  1854  Caen  Peter.    General  Pioton,  one  of  the 

owned  92  veaselfl,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  Lord  Kott,  t 

7,546,    and    a  steamer  of  48  tons.    The  en-  general,  were  bom  here.   CaermartbeE 

trances  of  foreigpi  yessels  amoanted  to  1,874  in  a  grammar-school,  a  Presbyterian  se 

1858,  82,118  tonnage,  and  the  clearances  to  South  Wales  training  college,  nation 

1,089,  61,646  tonnage.    Malherbe,  Auber,  the  and  infant  schools,  an  infirmary,  and 

oomposer,   and  other    eminent  persons,  were  and  scientific  institntion.    Hie  inhal 

bom  here,  and  Beau  Bmmmell  and  Bonrrienne,  occnpied  in  tin  works  and  iron  foondc 

Napoleon^s  secretary,  both  died  here  in  the  fishing,  chiefly  of  salmon  and  se  win,  is « 

same  hospital  for  lunatics.  with  drag-nets  in  coracles,  a  kind  oi 

OAEN  STONE,  a  soft  cream-colored  or  light  known  to  the  ancient  Britons.      i 

yellow  sandstone,  which  is  quarried  near  the  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  with  Bris 

above-described  city.    The  stone,  from  its  soft  principal  exports  are  timber,  morbl 

shade  and  even  grain,  and  the  ease  with  which  slates,  lead  ore,  bark,  grain,  eggs,  ac 

it  is  worked,  is  highly  esteemed  for  building  Pop.  10,524. 

purposes.    It  is  exported  iu  large  quantities,        UAERNARYON,  Oasstastost,  or 

and  some  of  it  finds  its  way  to  this  country,  vonshibx,  a  county  in  the  norther 

The  Nassau  Bank  in  New  York  city  is  built  of  it.  Wales,  bounded  on  the  W.  and  N.  b? 

OAER    OARADOO,  or  Oradock  Hill,  an  von  bay  and  the  Menai  strait    It  i 

eminence  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  of  579  bo.  m.,  and  its  population  ib 

Olun  and  Teond,  in  Shropshire,  England,  at  the  87,870.    The  surface  is  mountaiuoa 

top  of  which  traces  of  the  camp  in  which  Oarac-  traversed  by  some  of  the  loftiest  range 

tacus  was  besieged  by  the  Roman  general  Osto-  lun.    One-half  of  tlio  land  ia  barrel 

rius  are  still  visible.  valleys  produce  oats  and  bariey.    Tl 

OAERLEON,  a  market  town  of  Monmouth-  of   cattle  and  slieep  affords  eroplq; 

ahire,    England,     163    miles    from    London,  many  of  the  inliabitants,  and  there 

Eossesses  much  antiquarian  interest.    It  is  be-  of  copper,  lead,  slate,  and  coal,  which 

eved  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Wales,  and  ed  with  some  profit.    The  coonty 

was  an  archbishopric  soon  after  the  introduc-  into  10  hundreds  and  71  parishes.-^ 

tion  of  Christianity  in  Britain.    It  was  a  Roman  vox,  or  CABirAsrosr,  the  capital  of  t 

station  (Isea  Silurum).     A  space  of  ground  county,  is  a  pariiamentary  and  mnnic 

which  has  received  the  name  of  Arthur's  Round  ough  and  seaport  town,  on  the  E. 

Table,  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Roman  am-  Henai  strait.    The  town  te  defendeu 

phitheatre.    There  are  also  remains  of  an  an-  and  surrounded  by  suburbs  of  double  i 

dent  castle,  and  various  antiques  have  been  within  the  limits  of  which  are  nomer 

found.      A  building  has   been   erected  as  a  some  villas,  bathinff       il  Kt 

museum  of  antiquities.      There  are  places  of  race  walk  along  the  i 

worship  for  the  Wesleyans,  Primitive  Method-  pier.    In  the  vicinity  at«  ;        ujo  ■ 

ists  and  Baptists,  and  the  parish  church  has  a  marquis  of  Angiesea,  Lora       wboro« 

tower  of  early  English  stvle.    Pop.  1,281.  Boston,  &c.,  and  the  site  of  tne  anciei 

CAERMARTHENSIIIRE,  or  Oarmarthsn-  station  of  Segontium.    At  the  W.  ei 

smaij  a  county  of  South  Wales,  Great  Britain,  town  stands  a  magniflMsent  castle,  boUt 

oontains  947  sq.  m. ;  pop.  110,682.    It  is  a  nioun-  of  Edward  I. ;  over  the  principal  gat 

tain  district,  the  highest  hill  being  2,596  feet  high,  statue  of  its  founder.    The  OHtle  and 

The  principal  river  is  the  Towy,  a  stream  of  great  gether  occupy  a  space  one  mile  in  eii 

resort  for  beautiful  scenery  and  angling.    An-  a  itlurt  of  the  edifice  called  the  ^m 

other  river,  the   TaflJ  is   also   dear   to    ex-  Eaward  II.,  the  first  Anglo-Norn 

eursionists.    They  are  small  streams,  not  over  Wales,  was  bom.    Caernarvon 

50   miles   in   length. — Iron,    lead,  coal,   and  which  will  admit  vessda  of  400  wju 

limestone  are  the  chief  mineral  productions,  but  its  trade  is  chiefiy  carried  on  bf 

Gaermarthenshire  was  the  scene  of  the  final  and  by  steamers  running  to  Li^      kp 

■truggle  for  Welsh  independence  under  Llewel-  and  coal,  the  former  broogfat  bj 

InL  last  of  the  princes.  The  disturbed  state  of  the  quarries  ten  miles  distant,  are  t 

Welsh  marches  for  many  years  compelled  the  exports.    Pop.  in  1851,  8,674. 
erection  of  baronial  castles,  of  which  there  are        CJSSALPINUS,  Andsbab  (Asi 

many  remains  in  various  degrees  of  preserva-  piiro),  an  Italian  physioloffist,  b 

tion.— The  chief  town  of  the  county  is  Caer-  in  Italy,  in  1519,  died  Feb.  28,  «< 

marthen,  a  parliamentary  borough.  245  nriles  youth  he  manifested  little  iiiclin 

from  Ix>ndon  by  rail.    It  is  beautifully  situated  and  still  less  for  the        oved  a6h% 

on  the  Towy,  a  few  miles  from  the  bay  of  Caer-  of  it,  and  received  irei 

marthen.    The  town  is  irregularly  built  and  his  masters.    Ac  ui  i 

the  streets  narrow,  but  the  inequalities  of  the  an  appeal  to  his  auiuition  mm* 

site  give  an  air  of  piotoreaqueneaB  to   the  hia  independenoe,  oalled  I 
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iiML    He  rose  Above  bis  feUows,  and  rangement.     OeDsalpinns  lived  qpletly  to  an 

•oomfited  bii  teachers  in  disooasiona  old  age  at  Borne,  submittiDg  all  bia  q>e<ni- 

)•  raiaed  upon  matters  in  every  branob  lations  to  tbe  sapremaoy  of  tbe  cbnrob,  and 

ling.     He  is  first  mentioned  in  publio  presenting  in  bis  life  an  example  crif  every 

professor  of  botany  in  tbe  nniversity  virtue. 

He  waa  subsequently  made  cbief  pby-  CJESAR  was  tbe  name  of  several  membsn 

Clement    V IL,  and   lived   during  of  a  Boman  patrician  £eunily,  of  tbe  JuUa  getm. 

ider  of  bis  life  at  Rome.    He  pub-  wbo  traced  tbeir  origin  from  lulus,  son  of 

rw'ks  upon  botany,  mineralogy,  medi-  .^neas.    Made  glorious  by  Julius  Oaasar,  it  waa 

1  the  highest  questions  of  philosophy,  assumed  by  bis  adopted  son,  Augustus  Octavi* 

onblication,  entitled  Speculum  ArtU  anus,  and  banded  down  to  Hberins,  Galigulsi 

XI]     ieraticum^  bis  knowledge  of  the  Claudius,  Nero,  who  were,  either  by  adoption 

U\fo  cinmlation  of  the  blood  is  stated  or  by  female  descent,  still  members  of  tbe  same 

orfest  manner.    Tbe  following  passage  family,  and  retained  as  a  name  of  dignity  hy 

from  tbe  second  diapter  of  its  fi^t  tbeir  successors  of  other  fisunilies.    When  £Di- 

For  in  animals  we  see  that  tbe  nn-  drian  shared  bis  throne  with  iBUus  Yerus,  be 

is  carried  through  the  veins  to  the  heart  dignified  llim  by  the  title  of  Csasar,  which  wai^  * 

iboratory,  and  its  last  perfection  beinff  after  the  division  by  Diocletian,  that  of  tbe  sec- 

ined,  it  is  driven  by  the  spirit  which  ond  persons  or  reigning  princes  of  tbe  empire^ 

a  in  the  heart  through  the  arteries  chosen  bythe  AugustL    It  is  the  origin  of  the 

ted  to  the  whole  body.''    The  sys-  German  Kaiser  (emperor),  and  tbe  Bussianoiar. 

«3d  since  the  time  of  Harvey  could  C^ISAB,  Caius  Juuus,  of  whom  no  one 

«       re  definitely  or  accurately  stated,  writes  without  quoting  tbe  line  of  Shakespeare^ 

are  found  in  other  of  his  Tl»aft«m«tm«ofdltlii.waiM, 
am   philosophical  speculations  are 

mainly  in  his  QtuBstiones  Feripa-  was  bom  precisely  100  B.  C,  and  Bred  56 

aIus  work  bad  great  success,  especially  years.    The  month  in  which   he   was  bom 

lad  been  violentiy  attacked  by  rarker,  {QuinUlui)  was  named  July  {JuUut)  after  him, 

of  Canterbury,and  after  a  Frenchman  and  the  12tb  day  of  that  month  was  his  blrtb- 

1  had  gone  through  with  what  be  day.    His  father,  of  the  same  name,  was  of 

4      ine  task  of  refuting  it  Thephiloso-  prastorian  rank,  and  bis  mother  belonged  to 

mpinus  was  scholastic  Aristotelian-  the  family  of  Aurelius  Cotta.    Ehmi  tbe  earli^ 

D  s  lefuiing  toward  some  of  the  methods  est  age  Oaius  Julius  gave  evidence  of  tbe  most 

s  of  the  later  transcendental  or  abso-  extracnrdinary  endowments.    He  waa  quick  to 

V          He  reduces  the  world  to  tbe  leam,  of  wonderful  memory,  the  liveuest  im- 

;\  ux  two  only  substances,  Qod  and  agination,  and  indefatigable  dUigenoe.    In  bk 

be  makes  all  finite  intelligences,  all  17th  year,  having  been  married  to  one  Cos* 

c  and  demoniac  souls,  to  belong  to  sutia,  he   procured   a   divorce  in   order  to 

0          ;.    Two  thinffs  are  remarkable  many  Cornelia,  a  daughter  of  CHnniLthan  a 

tvMoiu:  1,  tbe  boldness  of  specula-  leadw  of  tbe  democratic  par^.'     EQa   anni 

jwalleled  in  his  age,  with  which  he  seeks  Julia  had  previously  married  luurina,  aoofther 

r  sdentifio  view  of  the  universe ;  and  great  democratic  chief;  and  thus  by  a  donUa 

ntirely  materialistio  character,  which  connection  Csssar  was  brought  upon  the  pq[»n- 

attributed,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  spir-  kr  side.    8ylla  was  the  master^irit  of  th# 

I  time  in  which  he  lived.    Most  kindred  patriciana  or  aristocrats,  and,  discerning  the 

10  efforts  in  more  modem  times,  that  superi<»it^  of  the  youuff  Cessar,  sought  to  dfr* 

for  instance,  have  been  founded  tach  him  from  the  party  he  had  audopted,  by  per* 

«   spiritual    principle. — But    more  suading  him  to  repudiate  his  wife.   C»Bac,witii 

lu  than  either  his  anticipation  of  Har*  a  spirit  which  snowed  tbe  intrei»ditor  of  hii 

wvery,  or  lus  speculative   opinions,  character,  reftised  to  take  tbe  adyioe  of  the  all* 

twtanical  labors.    He  was  styled  by  powerfiil  Sylla,  whereby  be  incuned  bla  reaent- 

first  orthodox  or  systematic  bota-  ment    Sylla  stripped  him  of  his  wife's  dowry, 

u      v^ork  on  plants  was  a  hand-book  to  of  the  fortune  he  had  inherited,  and  of  tha 

I  lu  all  his  classifications.    Botany  in  ofilce  of  flamen  dialis  (priert  d  Jupiter)  whidh 

ft  of  Cfl9salpinus  was  the  popular  witch-  be  held.    Cosar  deemed  it  adviaaUe,  in  this 

a  science,  it  consisted  in  a  mass  of  emergency,  to  quit  Bome,  and  eac^iingtiieaiUii^ 

about  the  imaginary  but  marvellous  lites  of  Sylla,  who  tracked  him  in  his  flighti  ha 

ut  plants.    CiBsalpinus  sought  success-  took  refine  with  Iflicomedes,  king  <tf  Bithynlai 

traaafer  it  from  the  realm  of  magic  to  in  Asia  Muior.    Suetonius,  wbo  was  a  garm- 

nisnoe.    He  proposed  the  basis  of  clas-  lous  oonrt-gosdp,  tells  some  soandalona  storiaa 

B      HI  which  the  whole  system  of  Lin-  of  .Cesar's  fioentious  relationa  with  Nioomed6% 

namely,  tbe  distinction  of  plants  in  which  only  a  valgar  mind  could  repeat  or  b^ 

of  fractification.    He  even,  to  con-  lieve.    Mnnicins  xbermus  was  then  pnstor  In 

•       nt,  carried  out  the  principle  of  the  Asia,  and  procured  Csssar  to  oonduot  a  alMa 

uuly,  and  defined  many  classes  of  MytUene   which  he  did  with  remaricaoia 

w  they  remain  in  the  I^innaaan  ar-  energy  and  aoooeas^  althoa^^  but  tt  jeaca  ol 
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tgo.    The  death  of  BtHa  allowed  him  to  rctarn  dehts  if  he  would  withdraw,  bot  Cai 

to  Rome,  where  he  indicted  Dolabella  for  ex-  that  he  would  borrow  more  mooer  tb 

tortion  in  Macedonia ;  but  the  senate,  which  it  were  necessary  to  his  sneceai.    On  1 

was  the  jury,  saved  its  friend  and  partisan.    In  election  he  remarked  to  his  mother 

the  attempt  of  u£milius  Lepidus  to  overthrow  day  would  see  him  either  the  chief 

the  senatorial  oligarchy,  however,  he  did  not  Rome  or  a  dead  man.    He  was  electe 

take  part,  having  sagacity  enough,  doubtless,  to  more  votes  from  the  tribes  of  his  oppoi 

see  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come.    Beside,  they  did  themselves.    The  next  yei 

the  credit  he  had  gained  as  an  orator  in  the  came  prsstor,  and,  on  lading  down  t] 

case  of  Dolabella  put  him  on  the  desicn  of  cul«  was  transferred,  as   was  the  custoc 

tivating  eloquence,  for  which  purpose  he  set  out  government  of  a  province.    He  select 

for  Rhodes,  to  receive  the  instructions  of  Molo,  but  before  iie  aeparted,  his  creditc 

who,  a  year  or  two  before,  was  Cicero^s  teach-  him,  and  his  friend  Crassos  had  to  be 

er.    On  the  way  thither  he  was  captured  hy  a  security  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $«' 

band  of  Cilician  pirates,  who  detained  him  38  He  achieved  not  a  little  military  i 

days.    They  asked  a  ransom  of  80  talents  (over  Spain  in  a  cruel  war  against  the  nati 

$80,000),  which  he  laughed  at,  saying  that  if  and  then  hurried  back  to  ran  for  th 

Uiey  knew  who  he  was  they  would  demand  60.  ship,  the  first  office  of  the  republic. 

He  consented  to  pay  it,  but  told  them  that  if  chosen,  and  administered  the  govemi 

he  ever  caught  them  afterward,  he  would  cruci-  unexampled  vigor.    His  colleague  wa 

tf  every  mother^s  son  of  them.    Arrived  at  the  who  attempted  in  the  outset  to  chec 

island  of  Delos,  he  was  set  on  shore,  and  paid  his  ohjecta,  but  in  a  short  time  Bibul 

the  ransom ;  but  he  immediately  organized  a  completely  outmanaged  that  the  Ro 

small  fleet,  sailed  in  pursuit  of  them,  came  up  used  to  say  that  the  two  oonsuls  wc 

with  and  captured  tliem,  and  taking  them  to  and  Coosar.    He  restnuned  the  uncom 

land,  reported  their  case  to  the  Roman  pro-  powers  of  the  senate,  procured  the  pai 

oonsul.    But  while  that  magistrate  was  con-  law  for  the  distribution  of  lands 

sidering  what  was  to  be  done,  Csssar  remem-  poorer  classes,  gained  the  favor  of  u 

bered  his  threat,  and  executed  the  whole  gang,  trian  order  by  releasing  it  from  an  ( 

He  then  went  to  his  lessons. — ^In  the  year  74  B.  contract,  and  made  himself  an  immei 

0.,  hearing  that  he  had  been  chosen  one  of  the  ite  with  the  people.      It  was  then 

pontifices,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  for  a  formed  his  coalition  with  the  great 

while  led  a  life  of  pleasure,  some  say  of  gross  and  the  immensely  rich  Crassus  which 

debauchery,  winning  tlie  good  opinion  of  the  as  the  triumvirate. — At  the  dose  of 

people  by  his  afifable  manners,  and  a  careless,  he  was  given  the  government  of  Cutal] 

open-handed  generosity.    In  69  B.  0.  he  was  with  lUyricum,  for  6  years;  and  tl 

chosen  a  military  tribune,  and  67  B.  0.  a  quns-  the  more  effectually  to  get  him  out  ci 

tor,  in  which  office  he  delivered  a  panegyrio  added  Transalpine  Gaul  (France)  to  tl 

on  his  aunt  Julia,  the  wife  of  Marine,  and  he  69  B.  0.    This  opened  a  new  career  i 

also  caused  the  bust  of  Marius  to  be  carried  in  he  had  hitherto  served  in  civil  emi 

procession,  for  the  first  time  since  the  dictator-  chiefly,  but  was  now  to  engage  in  a  lal 

ehip  of  Sylla.    While  he  was  queestor  he  also  would  test  his  military  talents.    Th< 

served  in  Spain,  rather  distinguishing  himself  were  asked  to  settle  the  disputes  of  t 

by  his  military  capacity.    In  65  B.  0.  he  was  tribes,  warring  among  each  other  for  tl 

elected  SDdile,  and  this  office,  being  connected  ency,  and  also  to  help  them  repulse 

with  the  publio  entertainments,  gave  him  an  (GermansX  who  were  beginning  to  in 

opportunity  to  display  his  taste  for  magnifi-  lord  it  over  the  country.    CsMtar  tool 

cence.    He  raised  statues  to  Marius,  enlarged  ter  in  hand,  drove  off  the  Gen 

the  theatres,  and  gave  splendid  games  and  fes-  several  revolts  of  the  Gallic  tribeo,  • 

tivals.    He  came  out  of  it  several  millions  of  determined  the  subjection  of  the  proi 

dollars  in  debt.    During  his  rodileship,  63  B.  0.,  8  years  of  bloody  and  brilliant 

the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  was  discovered,  and  which  his  term  was  prolongeu  lur 

OsDsar  was  suspected  of  complicity  in  it ;  but  years,  he  reduced  the  whole  of  Gas 

he  had  probably  too  much  gooa  sense  to  involve  the   Rhine    twice,  and   landed,  thi 

himself  in  so  desperate  and  crazy  an  under-  the  Romans,  twice  in  Britain.     Po 

taking ;  the  objects  and  importance  of  which,  great  rival,  now    procured   a   law 

moreover^ave  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  Ua}sar,  who  refused  to  obey,  and  w 

Oicero.    When  the  matter  came  up  in  the  sen-  ened   with     being    declared    the 

ate,  a  year  later,  he  effectually  quashed  such  the  republic.    The  tribunes  of  the  ] 

tales.    He  defenaed  the  conspirators,  however,  fused  to  confirm  the  decrees,  when  t 

from  the  punbhment  of  death,  holding  that  it  treating  their  negative  with  contempt, 

would  be  wiser  to  scatter  them,  and  keep  them  Ccosar,  and  directed  the  consols  **  to  p 

onder  strict  guard.    At  the  same  time  ne  was  the  s^ety  of  the  repablio.'*    The  U 

aspiring  to  the  place  of  pontifex  maximus,  one  pdred  to  Cssar,  who  bad  now  by  me* 

of  considerable  influence  and  emolument.    Cat-  accession  got  the  law  on  his  side,  and 

ilns,  an  opposing  candidate,  offered  to  pay  his  diately  passed  the  BqIhood,  a 
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bit  ]my?inoe  from  the  territories  of  at  his  tnoestor  ssorifioed  his  sonsi  to  tiie  re* 
if  in  order  to  inarch  upon  Rome,  pablio,  not  redeoting  that  it  was  easier  to  save 
wd  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  a  yoong  than  a  decaying  and  oormpted  state. 
» senate,  who  prei>ared  for  their  de-  Oasar  was  abscnrbingly  engaged  in  lus  refbnas 
mpej  acted  as  their  commander-in-  of  the  goTemmenti  and  in  the  endeavor  to  oon* 
toe  popolar  feeling  soon  manifested  solidate  the  pnblio  order,  to  which  ead  he  had 
Midedljr  in  favor  of  Ceasar,  that  the  projected  and  nartlj  executed   several  vital 
party  ran  off  to  Greece.    Offisar  par-  measures.    While  thus  restlesd/  encpiged  he 
,  there ;  and  then  for  jears  a  war  was,  though  warned,  it  is  said,  by  signs  and 
;h  led  Oaosar  into  Spain,  *^to  defeat  dreams,  surprised  by  the  blows  of  the  oon^p- 
rithout  a  commander  before  defeating  ators  on  the  ides  of  March  (44  B.  0.) ;  wn^ped 
snder  without  an  army;'*  all  over  in  his  toga,  he  sank,  covered  with  woundiL 
I  Thessaly,  where  the  great  battle  of  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Pompey ;  wd 
or  Pharsalos  (48  B.  C.)  decided  for  Rome  was  again  plunged  into  dvil  war,  and 
Pompey ;  to  Egypt,  where  he  wept  became  a  prey  to  the  profligate  Antony  and 
of  the  head  of  his  great  rival,  the  selfish  Octavius.     The  heads  of  tiie  eon* 
m/  killed  there,  and  where  he  de-  spiraoy,  Brutus  and  Oassius,  fdl  at  Iliilippi  (4S 
vorofthe  charming  Egyptian  woman,  B.  0.>---As  a  general  OiBsar  stands  inUstory 
e  for  the  throne  between  the  last  among  the  fir^  having  no  equal  exoept  the 
nd  Cleopatra;  into  Pontus,  against  modem  Napoleon;  as  a  statesman,  the  high- 
son  of  Mithridatea,  where  he  could  est  rank  is  conceded  to  him;  as  an  orator  ha 
idi^vici;  into  the  province  of  Africa,  was  compared  to  Oicero;  and  as  a  writer, 
Lefeated  M.  Scipio,  bat  could  not  con-  he  surpassed  Xenophon,  and  was  only  less  tham 
who  preferred,  at  Utica,  a  noble  death  Tacitus.     He  was  what  the  G^ermans  call  ^  a 
the  rale  of  a  single  man.    The  de-  many-sided  man,"  touching  life  by  every  fibre, 
lot  give ;  bat  the  one  grand  result  and  great  in  every  thing  that  he  touched.   Be- 
■xMir  was  proclaimed  by  popular  grati-  side  his  masterly  *'  Oommentaries,**  the  memoin 
or  for  ten  years.   The  rapidity  of  his  of  his  own  life,  he  wrote  on  grammar  and  on 
energy  of  his  battles,  his  mastery  rhetoric ;  he  wrote  tragedies,  satires,  and  lyrioa; 
ind  men,  indicated  him  as  the  only  he  reformed  the  calendar  as  well  as  the  state ; 
capable  of  controlling  and  ndiug  and  all  the  accounts  agree  in  representing  him 
and  turbulent  state.    He  set  to  as  the  most  perfect  gentleman  of  his  day.    la 


rsanizing   the   nation,  though  per-  one  thing,  however,  he  was  deficient:  his  moral 

npt^  by  the  remains  of  &e  sena-  sensibility  was  not  equal  to  his  intelleotaal 

r.    The  sons  of  Pompey  rose  agsinst  acuteness  or  to  his  force  of  will ;  and  the  reoMd 

,  which  compelled  him  to  go  thither  of  his  life  is  stained  by  acts  of  profligaoj,  by 

uiem  (at  Munda  45  B.  0.) ;  on  his  cruelty,  and  by  a  terrible  and  needless  waste 

was  h^ed  as  imperator,  and  invested  of  human  life.    In  person,  OiBsar  was  tall  and 

eign  powers ;  the  appellation  of  Pater  spare ;  his  face  was  generally  pale,  his  body 

he  father  of  hb  country,"  was  voted  weak  and  subject  to  epileptic  nts ;  and  it  was 

aoins  were  stamped  with  his  image ;  his  mind  alone  which  made  him  master  of  the 

lallowed  to  wear  at  all  times  a  crown  world.    He  was  extremely  nice  in  all  h&i  taafee^ 

a  his  head.    This  excess  of  snbservi-  but  not  fiistidious :  amiable  and  oonrteooa,  but 

)  part  of  the  multitude,  wonanddelud-  verydeoided;carefiiilofthe£MlingsofhisfriHida 

triumphs,  and  his  more  than  kingly  and  generous  to  his  enemies,  exoept  when  he 

ixtraordinary  liberAlity,  kindled  anew  deemed  tliose  enemies  inoorrigiblei  when  he  be- 

IV  of  the  aristocratio  faction,  and  must  came  as  stem  and  remorselesB  as  an  oriental 

d  all  the  more  moderate.    But  the  tyrant.    Niebnhr  callshima^demoniaomaii,** 

J  of  the  new  and  servile  senate  car-  driven  restlessly  onward  by  the  impulses  of  Ins 

to  a  still  higher  pitch  of  adulation,  genius,  vastly  in  advance  cj^  all  his  contempor»> 

r«d  the  stataes  of  Gsasar  to  be  carried  ries,  but  at  times  sinking  himself  through  am- 

»ssions  along  with  those  of  the  gods ;  bition,  to  their  level — ^EQs  great  works  are  the 

•ted  temples  and  altars  to  him,  and  CtmmefUarUdsBeIhGaUkoBnddsBtUoCfMlk 

priests  to  superintend  his  worship.  The  first  is  in  7  books,  containing  the  inoldents  of 

to  have  been  pleased  with  these  as  many  campaigns;  an  8th  book  was  afterward 

) ;  yet  the  story  is  inconsistent  added  by  another  hand;  it  contains  an  aoooont 

«or,  which  represents  him  as  eager  to  of  his  a<^ons  while  in  Gaul,  during  which  tima 

e  title  of  king ;  he  that  was  already  he  invaded  Britain  and  Germany.  The  aeoood 

not  have  cared  about  an  inferior  describes  his  contest  with  Pompey  until  the  time 

luy  rate,  the  latter  story  was  believed,  of  the  siege  of  Alexandria.    It  is  not  knoiwn 

kber  of  young  patricians  availed  them-  when  he  published  the  first,  but  it  was  probibbr 

he  Roman  aversion  to  a  monarchical  about  61  B.  0. ;  the  second  waspubushed  m 

ikMk  to  a  design  for  Csaar's  assassina-  B.  0.    Both  theae  works  were  written  imma- 

Ds  Cassius  was  the  ostensible  leader  diately  after  the  eventa  occurred,  and  are  there- 

ispiracy,  assisted  by  the  stern  Brotus,  fore  important  as  anthorities;   thmrcontrfn 

persnaded  to  sacrifice  his  benefactor,  much  geographical  and  military  IniBRiiatioOi 
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especially  the  latter;  eomuoh  so  that  Napoleon       0.£SAR,  8ib  Jxswm,  an  Eni^  ch 

coDfioled  himself  at  St.  Helena  by  studying  the  born  at  Tottenham  in  1557,  died  April  f^ 

marches  and  exploits  of  this  great  commander,  lie  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  itiidied  ii 

His  style  is  notod  for  its  simplicity,  naturalness,  university  of  Paris,  where,  in  1581,  be  ree 

and  purity,  for  which  qualities  nothing  in  the  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.    lie  was  appoi 

Latin  language  can  be  compared  to  it.    Cnsar^s  high  offices  nndcr  Queen  Elizabeth,  aou 

veracity  lias  been  called  in  question  by  Asinius  James  I.  was  knighted,  made  chaneeUur  « 

PoUio  (Suetonius,  5C),  and  by  several  writers  exchequer,  member  of  his  nu^^eety's  privy  i 

afterward ;    Schneider,  particularly,  advances  cil,  and  master  of  the  rolls.    Under  Char 

the  opinion  that  the  object  of  his  first  work  was  also  he  was  privy  councillor. 
politicaJ,  to  give  the  public  a  favorable  idea  of        C^SAKLA,  a  mined  and  desolate  coast 

nis  talents,  and  to  confound  the  plans  of  his  of  Palestine.     Its  walls,  niaricet  places, 

enemies  who  were  attempting  to  destroy  his  churches  are  still  partially  standing,  Xl 

popularity ;  and  of  the  second  to  appease  the  greatly  decayed.    This  town  was  foundi 

anger  of  the  partisans  of  Pompcy,  who  con-  old  Syrian  kings,  but  was  enlarged,  for 

sidered  him  the  support  of  all  true  patriots,  and  adorned  with  splendid  buildings,  just  1 

This  opinion  has  been  very  ingeniously  main-  the  Christian  era,  by  Herod  the  Great 

tained,  but  the  greatest  difficulty  is  to  reconcile  gave  to  it  ita  present  name,  in  honor  of  A 

it  with  the  simplicity  of  Cffisar^s  style.    Ca»ar  tus.    It  ia  memorable  in  the  apostolic  t 

is  mentioned  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise  by  of  Peter  and  Paul,  became  under  the  Re 

Cicero   in    his    ^^  Brutus.^*     Tacitus   also,  in  the  ca[)ital  of  its  province  and  the  re^u^ 

his  ^  Grcrmanin,'*  calls  him  ntmmuM  auetarum  the  Roman  proconsul,  and  rfeeived  new 

divus  Julius^  auctor  here,  as  frequently  in  the  from  Vespasian  and  Titus.    It  was  taa* 

classics,  meaning  **  historian.^'  The  genuineness  635  by  the  Saracens.  ^^ 

of  these  ^  Commentaries  "  has  also  been  qucs-        C^^AREAX,  or  Cxsabxak,  OPERAI 

tioned.  Julius  Celsus,  at  Constantinople,  publish-  the  taking  of  a  child  from  the  womb  b; 

ed  an  abstract  of  Co^sar^s  O^mmentaries,  from  ting,  so  called  from  Julius  ^Cnsar,  whc 

which  arose  the  report  that  he  was  the  original  said  to  have  come  into  the  worid  in  thii 

anthor ;  it  is  without  foundation,  as  there  is  a  This  operation  was  first  performed  on  m 

Srevious  Greek  translation  of  Cossar  by  Planu-  who  died  in  childbirth  before  the  child  i 

ea.    Many  tliink,  and  with  reason,  that  Cssar  and  as  a  means  of  saving  the  life  of  th« 

wrote  a  diary ;  Servius  has  a  passage  which  is  which  would  otherwise  havo  been  lo^  « 

not  in  our  copies,  under  the  title  of  ^^Epheme-  as  that  of  the  mother.  After  the  publicati 

ris,*^  and  Plutarch  has  one  under  the  same  title  the  work  of  Eucharius  Rofdein,  at  Wo 

which  has  come  down  to  us,  showing  that  some  1513  (**  The  Rose  Garden  forMidwives  anu 

thing  of  the  kind  was  written  by  him.    He  left  nant  Women^'),  and  the  improvements  in  < 

some  orations,  letters,  apophthegms,  a  treatise  trie  science  made  by  Vesalins  in  Padua, 

on  Analogy,  Anticato,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  lost,  the  Csesarcan  operation  was  not  only  perii 

except  the  letters  which  are  preserved  in  tlie  in  all  such  cases,  but  was  commanded  bj 

works  of  Cicero.    The  supposed  author  of  the  a  means  of  saving  the  life  of  the  child,    u 

8th  book,  and  also  of  the  additions  to  the  civil  Francis  Rousset,  a  surgeon  in  Paris,  pel 

war,  is  Aulus    Hirtius,  a  Icgatus  of  Ca»ar,  a  treatise,  in  which  he  gave  proofii  of  ti 

who  died  1  year  after  him  at  Mntina  (now  Mo-  sibility  of  safely  performing  the  Cesarean 

dena),  where  both  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pan-  tion  on  the  living  motlier,  in  cases  of 

sa  were  slain.   It  has  been  thought  that  Hirtius  tion  and  impossible  natural  d«liTei>. 

wrote  the  J^Uttm  ffUpanieum^  but  the  style  first  gave  the  present  name  to  this  ope 

shows  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  diflTercnt  hand,  which  from  that  time  forward  has  oilei 

The  ancients  had  something  very  nearly  resem-  performiMl  on  the  living  mother  with  coi 

blingonr  newspapers,  in  what  were  called  o^fay  success,  though  not  invariably. — ^Whea 

thev  originated  during  the  consulship  of  CsDsar,  any  cause  tlie  antero-posterior  diameter 

59  H.  C,  who  first  published  the  proceedings  of  superior  strait  of  the  pelvis,  or  the  trai 

the  senate ;  these  were  continued  until  the  time  diameter  of  the  lower  strait,  ia  not  more  t 

of  Augustus,  whose  policy  forbid  the  publication  inch,  the  head  of  the  child  cannot  pi 

of  these  proceedings,  altliough  a  private  register  there  is  no  possibility  of  delivery  p^  r 

was  kept;  he  allowed,  however,  the  public  acts  raUi,    It  then  becomes  necessary,  if 

of  the  i)eople  to  be  published.    There  have  been  be  living,  to  resort  to  tlie  Cflssarean  ow 

many  editions  of  Cffisar^s  works;  the  editioprinr  as  the  only  means  of  delivery.     Dr.  CI 

Mptwaspublished  at  Rome  in  1469,  being,  there-  who  is  one  of  the  highest  authori     i  i 

fore,  among  the  earliest  of  printed  books ;  a  question,  states  *^  that  in  cases  wb>       1 

good  edition  is  that  of  Ondendorp,  Stuttgart,  tient  cannot  be  delivered  by  any  o4 

1822 ;  and  of  Herzog,  Lcipsic,  1831-34. — The  and  when,  consequently,  both  mother  ■» 

ancient   authorities   for    the    life   of    CiD<sr  would  ineviuibly  die,  a  chance  of  savii 

are  the  biographies  by  Suetonius  and    PIu-  lives  of  both  is  afforded  by  the  Cesarei 

tarch,  the  letters  and  orations  of  Cicero,  and  tion.'*    In  this  operation  the  walls  of  Un 

the  histories  of  Dion  Caaaius,  Appian,  and  Vel-  men  are  carefully  opened  in  fhmt  of  the 

Vaius  Paterculus.  which  is  also  opened,  and  the  child  is  tal 
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the  womb,  in  lieu  of  passing  throngh  hj  the  fonnnla,  OglljNaOa,  by  which  it  ap- 

descent    The  best  period  for  opera-  pears  to  be  closely  related  to  some  of  the  nitn> 

e  oommencement  of  the  labor,  pro-  genized  oonstitncnts  of  bile,  as  taurine.    It  is 

be  no  doubt  as  to  the  necessity,  obtained  crystallized  in  long  dlky  needles  of  a 

h  of  the  parturient  woman  is  then  white  color,  which  are  fusible  and  volatile,  and 

;  she  con  bear  the  operation  better,  are  easily  dissolved  in  wat«r,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

s  risk  of  inflammation.  To  a  decoction  of  coffee  or  tea,  acetate  of  lead 

BASSUS,  a  Roman  lyric  poet  of  is  added  to  precipitate  the  caffeotannic  acid. 

Nero,  praised  by  Quintilian  as  sec-  This  is  separated  from  the  solution  by  filtering, 

0  Horace.     He  was  the  friend  of  and  the  excess  of  lead  is  removed  by  its  precipi- 

1  is  thought  to  have  perished  by  an  tation  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  liquor 
Mount  Vesuvius.  again  filtered  is  then  evaporated,  and  the  oaf- 
l,  or  Cestus,  in  classical  antiquity,  a  feine  crystallizes.  It  is  purified  by  dissolving 
>d  by  pugilists  at  the  public  games,  and  again  crystallizing.  The  quantity  obtained 
covered  the  fist  and  wrist,  and  ex-  from  coffee  is  generally  about  1  per  cent.,  which 
lently  to  the  elbow.  Originally  the  is  only  i  the  amount  furnished  by  tea ;  as  the 
lothing  more  formidable  than  thongs  infusions  are  prepared,  however,  for  ordinary 
in  later  times  knobs  of  lead  and  nails  use,  more  of  the  active  principle  is  contained  in 

a  cup  of  coffee  than  in  one  of  tea.    Robiquet 

V,  in  Latin  poetry,  the  name  given  and  Boutron  give  much  larger  proportions  than 

>n  of  the  verse    by  one  or  more  1  per  cent.    In  Java  coffee  they  found  4.4  per 

cent,  of  caffeine,  and  in  Martinique  coffee  6.4  per 

untain  fabled  by  the  Mohammed-  cent.    Caffeine  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  acts  pow- 

mcircles  the  whole  earth.    It  is  the  erfully  upon  the  system  when  tiJcen  in  noses 

nts  and  fairies,  and  rests  upon  the  of  from  2  to  10  grains.    It  causes  palpitation 

)  Sakhral,  ooe  grain  of  which  gives  of  the  hearty  great  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  op- 

jowers  to  its  possessor.    This  stone  pressions  in  the  chest,  and  pains  in  the  head, 

raid  color,  and  its  reflected  light  is  confusion  of  the  senses  of  hearing  and  seeing, 

the  tints  of  the  sky.  sleeplessness  and  delirium.    The  substance  may 

£LLI,  FBANgois  Mabie  Auouste,  a  be  recognized  by  its  great  volatility,  and  the 

ral,  bom  Oct.  7, 1766,  at  the  chateau  property  it  possesses,  when  dissolved  in  nitrio 

ute  Garonne,  died  Jan.  23, 1849.   At  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness  and  exposed  to  tfm- 

s  of  the  revolution  he  was  employed  moniacal  gas,  of  giving  a  pink-colored  blush. 

army,  bat  joined  the  army  of  CAFFILA,  a  company  of  oriental  travellers. 

I  ua  a  simple  dragoon.    In  1804  he  It  differs  from  the  caravan  only  in  being  in  the 

I  with  the  mission  to  Home  to  in-  employ  of  a  single  sovereign,  and  in  being  or- 

)e  to  come  to  Paris  to  perform  the  ganized  for  a  single  common  object ;  while  the 

^  Napoleon^s  coronation,  and  on  his  caravan  is  composed  of  merchants,  each  acting 

nade  governor  of  the  Tuileries.    He  on  his  own  account,  and  without  organized  or 

d  at  Austerlitz,  accompanied  Prince  permanent  union. 

:taly,  and  took  a  part  in  the  war  in  CAFFRARIA  and  CAFFRES,   a  country 

1814  he  was  chosen  by  Napoleon  to  and  a  race  of  men  in  the  E.  part  of  South 

empress  and  their  son  from  Paris  to  Africa,  from  the  N.  E.  frontiers  of  the  Cape 

e  retired  from  public  life  after  the  Colony,  about  lat.  82°  S.,  to  Delagoa  bay  in  lat 

iterloo.  26^  S.    Caffraria  is.  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 

ELL  I  DIT  FALGA,  Louis  Maris  Transvaal  republic.    The  inhabitants,  or  Caf- 

ench  general,  born  at  Falga,  Feb.  18,  fres,  from  whom  the  land  receives  its  name,  were 

Syria,  April  27, 1799.    He  protest-  so  called  by  the  Mohammedans,  who  applied 

le  right  of  the  national  assembly  to  to  them  the  Arabic  name  Kafity  or  unbeliever. 

3  king,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  The  men  are  powerfully  and   symmetricaUy 

aprisoned.    Being  released  and  re-  built,  the  femfldes  superior  in  beauty  to  the 

distinguished  himself  in  the  army  other  native  races  of  southern  Africa.    The 

u  under  Jourdan.     He  accompanied  complexion  of  the  southern  Caffires  is  brown  or 

I  of  Napoleon  to  Egypt.  copper  color;  it  becomes  darker  as  you  advance 

\^  the  active  principle  in  coffee,  north,  until  it  is  deep  black.    Their  hmr  is 

9d  by  Runge  in  1820.    It  is  a  weak  black  and  woolly ;  the  nose  and  forehead  ap- 

ntical  in  chemical  composition  with  proach  the  European  type ;  the  cheek-bones 

ive  principle  of  tea.  Being  found  resemble  those  of  the  Hottentot,  and  the  lipB  are 

3S  of  coffee  as  well  as  of  tea,  thick  and  prominent.  They  have  but  little  beard. 

R9U  os  drinks  by  a  largo  portion  of  Their  language  is  tolerably  rich,  and  superior 

race,  it  no  doubt  possesses  some  to  the  speech  of  the  Bogesman  and  Hottentot. 

\  importance  to  the^  animal  system.  Their  government  is  patriarchal ;  a  petty  chief 

ther  substances  contain  so  large  a  presides  over  every  kraal  or  hamlet,  and  is 

9f  nitrogen  gas  as  caffeine,  its  per-  tributary  to  a  higher  chief.  These  higher  chie& 

bis  element  amounting  to  21.6.    Its  owe  allegiance  to  the  Umhumkani^  or   great 

,  as  shown  by  Liebig,  is  represented  ohief^  and  form  the  national  council.   Thej  liye 
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by  tho  raMng  of  cattle  and  hnnting.    Their  cnpants  of  thu*  region  oonld  never  be 

argiculturo  is  attended  to  by  the  women.  They  verted  to  the  Mohammedan  faith.    Tbcy  tn 

have  no  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but  are  described  as  a  fine  and  bandeorae  rMt.  h 

devout  believers  in  witchcraft  and  spiriU,  and  government  they  have  no  common  chic(  Ul 

tlie  shades  of  their  ancestors.    A  Conre  swears  each  tribe  obeys  a  leader  of  ita  own,  and  thn 

by  the  spirit  of  his  ancestor.     Their  cliarm-  ore  all  nnite<l  only  in  hatred  to  the  MohmDai 

doctors,    ruin-makers,  and    ])rophets    exercise  ans.     No   Cafir  is  deemed  worthy  of  Komt 

great  power.    Tliey  circnmcise  the  boys  at  tho  till  he  lias  killed  a  Museolman.    In  relifioa 

age  of  12  or  14,  and  abhor  the  ficsh  of  swine  they  are  said  to  acknowledge  one  rapremeiicd, 

and  all  fish  except  shell-fish.    Christianity  has  but  they  also  give  worship  to  namerout  mut- 

not  made  much  way  among  them,  although  cessoriol  idols.    Their  language  resemUcfl  tbi 

missionary  stations  have  been  ])l:inted  there  for  Sanscrit,  and  is  spoken  with  considerable  nriip 

40  years*.    The  great  stumbling-bh^ck  is  the  tions  of  dialect  in  the  different  yalleri. 
Christian  doctrine  of  munogoiny.    Their  huts        CAFTAN,  the  national  garment  of  the  Fv- 

are  hemispherical,   thatched  with  straw  and  sians  and  Turks.    It  is  a  loose,  flowing  rube, 

plastered  with  cow-dung.    There  is  no  chim-  generally    white,    and    ornamented  with  ia- 

ney ;   the  fire-place  is  in  the  centre.     They  wrought  flowers. 

preserve  their  millet  in  pits  dug  in  tho  ground.        CAGAYAN,  a  province  of  Lozon  in  tbi 

The  men  ottcn  go  totally  naked.    The  CafTres  Philippine  archii>elugo,    tho  largest  and  lotf 

are  divided  into  4  tribes:    1,  the  Amakosa,  productive  division  of  the  bland.    It  eztcndi 

who  border  upon  the  British  settlements;  the  from  Cape  St.  Vincent,  the  northern  extremitj 

CaflPre  war  of  1847  resulted  in  stripping  them  of  the  island,  in  lat.  18®  40',  to  17"*  10'  X.;iad 

of  tho  greater  part  of  tlieir  territor}' ;  2,  tho  from  the  Pacific  ocean,  its  eaatem  buoDdiiy, 

Amatemba  or  Tambookls,  whoso  westernmost  to  the  Sierra  Madre  range  of  moantaint,  whid 

territories  border  on  the  back  territory  of  the  bonnda  it  on  tho  west,  tho  distance  is  aboet  i3 

colony  toward  the  sources  of  the  Great  Key;  miles;  area9,102sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1849,exdam 

8,  tho  Amponda    or  MambookU,  and  4,   tho  of  wild  races,  85,889.    The  large  river,  esDci 

Zoolah  or  Zooloo,   who  inhabit  the  northern  Cagayan,  Sallo,  and  Aparri,  at  diifferent  poinh^ 

portion  of   Catlraria  and  extend  far    inland,  by  the  natives,  but  named  the  Taio  or  Tigv 

Their  territory  has  been  much  diminished  by  by  the  Spaniards,  fiows  through  thia  proriiM 

the  British  and  Dutch  settlers.    Their  native  from  south  to  nortli.    This  river  is  navipUi 

weapons  were  clubs  and  javelins,  but  they  have  by  vessels  drawing  not  more  than  13  iiett  d 

learned  tho  use  of  fireanns  from  their  enemies,  water,  for  a  distance  of  75  miles.    At  itsmooik, 

and  are  very  formidable  opponents  in  mountain  on  the  left  bonk,  is  sitnated  the  town  of  Afum, 

and  bush  warfare. — Britisli  CafTraria  extends  having  about  7,000  inhalntantfl.     There  if  a 

from  the  Keiskama  to  the  Great  Kej  river,  and  good  harbor  at  this  place,  which  affords  sbdttf 

is  divided  into  tho  counties  of  Northumber*  to  tho  numerous  fishing  fleeta,  which  find 

land,  York,  Sussex,  Middlesex,  Cambridge,  Lin-  itable  occupation  in  Balingtang  atraiti,  aia 

coin,  and  Bedford.    The  capital  is  King  William  the  vicinity  of  the  Babuyanes  group  of         ^ 

town  on  the  Buffalo.    The  principal  forts  aro  The  waters  of  tho  Cagayan  Tagna  are 

'Wellington  and  Cox.    The  Caflre  i)opulation  of  for  the  great  abundance  of  good  fifth  i 

this  territory  has  been  partially  won  over  to  civ-  they  contain.    Indeed,  tlio  land  is  lesi  pr 

ilization.    The  imiM)rtation  of  arms,  gunpowder,  tive  than  the  water ;  the  soil  of  Cagayan,  i 

and  spirituous  liipiors  among  them  is  strictly  for-  is  exposed  to  a  humid  and  stormy  diinate. 

bidden.    The  territory  was  finally  annexed  Dec.  duces  only  maize  for  food,  and  m       " 

23,1847.  -The  climate  ofCofTroria  is  healthy  and  tobacco  for  cx|>ortation ;  but  it  «i 

well  adapted  to  the  £uroi)ean  constitution.    The  lent  pasture  for   hardy  breeda  of  oundi 

country  is  beautifully  wooded,  rising  in  terraces  cattle,  which  are  in  couaiderable  d  » 

from  south  to  nortli,  and  is  watered  by  several  Manila  and  in  the  southern  porUona  of 

rivers.    The  aloe,  the  gum-tree,  and  the  plantain  This  rigid  soil  and  nngenial  atmonibere  am 

abound;    lions,    elej>hant^    hippopotami,   and  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  moH 

rhinoceroses  are  to  be  found,  but  are  becoming  getio  and  intelligent  of  the  Philippine  U 

rare.  •  races.     Tho  bravest  soldicra  in  tlie 

CAFFRISTAN,  or  Kafiristax,  a  region  amid  East  Indian  armies  are  obtained  from  f* 

tho  Hindoo  Koosh  mountains  of  i\jia,  between  ince;  and  those  active  and  akilful 

lat  ^5"^  and  30'  N.  and  long.  69*^  20'  and  71''  much  in  demand  by  East  India  ]     nam 

20'  E.    The  country  consists  mainly  of  snowy  and  commonly  known  as  **  Manila  luen."^* 

mountains  and  sterile  hilly  districts,  but  has  are  generally  sliipped  at  Manila,  nearii 

also  a  few  small  and    fertile  valleys,   which  from  Cagayan.    Tho  Spaniards  give       i 

Eroduce  abundance  of  c<jrn  and  fruits.    The  Cogayans  a  high  reputation  for  b 

oases  aro  built  on  or  rather  in  tho  slopes  Catholic  priests,  in  their  accoonta  o>  w 

of  hills,   and  placcnl  one    above    another,   so  this    province,  Represent  in  glowing 

that  the  roof  of  the  lower  house  forms  a  path-  the  frank  and  truthful  nature  of  tb«  * 

way  to  the  one  above  it.    CatTristan  receiv-  touts.    Beside  this  dominant,  and  noil 

ed  its  name,  which  means  *'tho  land  of  the  ous  brown  race,  there  are  to  be  foona       ^^ 

infidels,''  from  tho  circumstance  that  tho  oc-  rocky  faatneasea  of  the  Caivraikw  and  & 
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;e8  of  mountains,  many  tribes  of  spoken  in  the  Malay  archipelago.    The  Arabic 

rati  oriental  negroes ;  those  east  of  character  is  used  in  writing.     The  Gagajan 

known  as  Negros  earihos  hravos;  islanders  cultivate  rice,  and  have  enclosures  of 

)e8  west,  as  InfieUs  calanas  bravos,  well-assorted  fruit-trees  ;    they    plough    with 

ar,  untamable  little  sayages  are  the  oxen,  rear  a  variety  of  domestic  poultry,  make 

brown  and  civilized  races.     The  for  themselves  very  handsome  and  tastefully 

f  the  province  is  much  retarded  by  ornamented  garments,  and  fabricate  their  own 

destructive  forays  of  the  Negrito  weapons,   and    agricultural  and  other  imple- 

3y  into  the  cultivated  lands  of  the  ments.     The  island  has  been  visited  several 

gayans.    Spanish   missionaries,  so  times  lately  by  Spanish  ships  of  war,  and  by 

5e where  in  Luzon,  after  making  Spanish  agents,  and  is  now  regarded,  though 

utterly  fruitless  efforts  to  produce  by  no  means  conquered  or  taken  possession  o^ 

influence  among    thase    tribes  of  a  dependency  of  tne  government  of  Manila. 

»  deemed   their  extermination   or  CAGLIARI,  the  southern  part  of  the  island 

imperatively  necessary ;  but  the  of  Sardinia,  divided  into  4  provinces,  Cagliari^ 

of   the    Philippines,    which    has  Iglesias,  Isili,  and  Oristano,  and  a  capital  of  the 

«n  guided    by  a   humane  policy,  same  name  (anciently  Caralu),  which  is  situated 

I  to  adopt  measures  for  that  pur-  in  a  recess  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island, 

number  of  the   wild  inhabitants  in  lat  3U<^  13'  K,  long.  9°  T  E.    It  is  buiU 

has  been  variously  estimated  by  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill  which  rises  from  the 

ithorities    at    7,000    and    10,000.  coast,  and  it  presents  an  imposing  appearance 

Q  great  abundance,    is    found    in  fron^  the  sea.    The  highest  part  contains  the 

e,  and  grain  gold    in  alluvial  de-  principal  public  buildings — the  castle,  with  the 

chief  wild  animals    are  the  deer  viceregal  palace,  the  cathedral,  built  during  the 

;  llie  latter  being  as  plentiful  in  14th  century,  and  the  university,  with  its  4  de- 

of  Cagayan  as  in  the  neighboring  partments  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  philoso- , 

islands,  which  receiVe  their  name  phy,  and  belles-lettres,  and  having  24  professors 

rcumstance.     Many  of  the  forest  and  800  students.    Gagliari  has  also  a  public 

f  superior  quality  for  shipbuilding;  library  of  about  20,000  volumes;  a  museum 

nd  sapan-wood  are  produced.  containing  medals  as  old  as  the  Carthaginian 

lN  SOOLOO,  an  island  of  the  Malay  period,  several  public  seminaries,  many  churches, 

in  the  sea  of  Mindoro,  intersected  and  21  convents.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop. 

,  and  long.  118°  3G'  E. ;  area,  85  sq.  the  place  where  the  states-general  of  the  island 

K)ut  12,000.     This  island  was  vis-  assembles,  and  the  principcd  port  of  the  island, 

companions  of  Magellan  in  1521,  Its  more  important  exports  are  corn,  oil,  wine, 

ta  speaks  of  it  as  being  inhabited  tobacco,  firearms,  and  soap.    During  the  occu- 

Moorish  pirates,  much  resembling,  pation  of  Sardinia  continental  by  the  French 

warlike  accoutrements  and  well-  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  king  of  Sar- 

tem  of  military  organization,  their  dinia  took  up  his  residence  at  Gagliari.    A  sub- 

itemporaries  on  the  shores  of  the  marine  telegraph  communicating  with  Bona,  in 

an.     The  piratical  character  of  the  Algeria,  and  another  with  Malta,  have  been  in 

io  of  the  rest  of  the  Sooloo  group  to  operation  since  1867.    Pop.  about  80,000. 

ongs  politically,  has  been  preserved,  GAGLIAHI,  Bay  op,  a  bay  of  the  Mediter- 

ical  organization  has  declined.    The  ranean,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 

5S  of  Cagayan  Sooloo,  who  went  between  Gapes  Pula  and  Garbonara,  27  miles 

g    the    16th    and    17th  centuries,  wide  at   its   mouth,  with  secure  anchorage. 

equal  in   numbers   and  force   to  The  salt-works  here  yield  about  6,000  tons 

Scandinavian  RoUo  or  Hastings,  to  annually. 

most  remote  islands  of  the  archi-  GAGLIARI,  or  Galiari,  Paolo,  commonly 

even  the  coasts  of  Asia,  have  been  known  as  Paul  Vkronesb,  a  distinguished  paint- 

f  a  number  of  petty  chieftains,  who,  er  of  the  Venetian  school,  bom  in  Verona  about 

half  a  dozen  war  prahus,  occasion-  1528,  or  according  to  some  authorities  in  1530, 

r  a  Ghinese  junk,  or  a  Bughinese  died  in  1588.     His  father,  Gabriele  Gagliari,  a 

and  sometimes  an  unarmed  Eu-  sculptor,  instructed  him  in  drawing  and  model- 

»nial  ship.     When  piracy  becomes  ling;^but  the  pupil  seized  the  opportunity  to 

by  reason  of  the  surveillance  of  a  enter  the  studio  of  his  uncle,  Antonio  Badile, 

lip  of  war,  a  little  commerce  is  car-  a  Veronese  painter  of  some  eminence,   from 

ti  the  northern  ports  of  Borneo  in  whom  he  acquired  the  elements  of  that  s^mp- 

.  tortoise-shell,  and  with  China  in  tuoua  style  for  which  he  is  distinguished.    After 

The  people  of  this  island  resemble  executing  some  designs  in  fresco  on  the  dome 

ace  in  appearance,  but  speak  a  Ian-  of  the  cathedral  at  Mantua,  for  the  cardinal 

sly  different,  partaking  somewhat  of  Gonzaga,  finding  his  native  city  overstocked 

5r  of  the  Tagala  in  construction,  and  with  painters,  he  repaired  to  Venice,  where  he 

ge  portion  of  words  used  in  the  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.     For  a  time  he 

luippine    languages.      The    Sooloo  employed  himself  in  studying  the  works  of  Ti- 

\  more   guttural  than   any  other  tian  and  Tintoretto  and  soon  took  his  place 
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among  that  illuBtrions  trio  who  made  tho  Bchool  and  in  the  Loavre.    Of  his  aOegorieil  f 

of  Venice  famous  lung  aft«r  the  art  had  begun  his  Venice  crowned  by  fame,  on  the  ttu 

to  decline  in  other  parts  of  Italy.    The  work  the  Maggior  Coosigiio  hall,  la  an  » 

which  first  brouglit  him  into  notice  was  the  specimen. 

story  of  Esther,  painted  on  the  ceilings  of  the  ^   OAGLIOSTRO,  ALuaajmBO,  eon 

church  of  St.  Sebastian,  under  which  the  artist  ian  adventurer,  whose  real  name  wa^  ui        ■ 

lies  buried,  and  which,  ifrom  the  number  of  his  Balsjlmo,  bom  June  2, 1743,  in  Palennu 

works  to  be  found  in  it,  is  an  appropriate  mon-  after  having  swindled  and  mystii&ed  p       «  u 

nment  of  his  genius.    The  subject  was  calcula-  all  nations,  and  been  condemned  ^  toe 

ted  to  exhibit  his  lively  invention  and  talent  for  tion  at  Rome,  in  the  dungeons  of  Fort  Smu  < 

depicting  ornamental  accessories,  and  thence-  in  tho  duchy  of  Urbino,  in  1795.    Go       ^ 

furth  tiie  Venetians  were  never  tired  of  employ-  evidence  to  tho  honorable  poverty  of  ha 

ing  an  artist  who  could  minister  fo  acceptably  whom  he  visited  and  assisted  during  hik  msj 

to  their  luxurious  and  splendid  tastes.    A  jour-  Palermo.    The  future  Cagliostro  made  lus  dtw 

ney  to  Rome  in  tho  suite  of  the  Venetian  am-  in  1758,  when  ho  ran  away  from  the  i 

bassador,  Grimani,  enabled  him  to  study  the  where  he  had  been  placed  bv  bis  | 

works  of  Raphael  and  the  elder  masters,  whoso  who  brought  him    back    and  sent  uiw  u*  i 

severesimplicity,  however,  could  not  divert  bun  convent  at    Cartagiore.    Here    bo  iosioBStd 

from  the  style  lie  had  already  adopted.    His  himself  into  the  gtK>d  favor  of  an  apoChc 

history  after  his  return  to  Venice  is  a  record  who  initiated  him  into  somo  of  the  mystem 

of  great  works  executed,  of  which  a  ]>rodigious  his  craft,  but  had  to  dismiss  him  on  accouBiv 

number,  some  of  almost  colossal  dimensions,  the  vicious  propensities  which  belooaed  to  U 

left  his  studio.    He  was  amiable,  accomplished,  temperament,   and    whicli,  on   his 

and  pious,  and  above  all,  was  distinguished  for  Palermo,  degenerated  into  the 

tlie  generous  profusion  with  which  he  distribu-  habits.    By  17C9  he  had  sncceeduu  iu«Mm 

^ted  his  paintings  among  churches  and  convents,  ing  for  himself  all  over  Sicily  the  repotstLu« 

He  would  seldom  take  from  them  more  than  a  most  dangerous,  but  at  the  same 

the  price  of  his  canvas  and  colors,  and  for  his  an  exceedingly  shrewd  fellow.     Sicily  q 

creat  picture  of  the  marriage  in  Cano,  painted  too  hot  for  him,  and  he  made  his  exit  in  a 

for  the  refectory  of  the  convent  of  San  Giorgio  teristio  manner  by  obtaining  money  uwi 

Maggiore,  received,  it  is  said,  the  insignificant  confiding  goldsmith,  under  the  pretence  of  1 

sum  of  90  ducats. — ^Xo  painter  ever  more  fre-  ing  him  to  a  treasure.    With  this  money  hm  m 

quently  violated  the  proprieties  of  chronology  about  travelling,  in  company  with  a  si 

and  costume,  or  more  openly  di.sregarded  fact  being  of  whom  nobody  ever  knew  whe      ■ 

and  probability;    and   none,   perhaps,  has  so  came.    One  of  the  great  means  with  «> 

magnificently  redeemed  his  errors.    In  his  pic-  Cagliostro  played  upon  the  public  credulity ' 

ture  of  the  family  of  Darius  brought  before  to  surround  himself  with  the  most  impen 

Alexander,  formerly  in  the  Pisani  gallery,  but  bio  panoply  of  mystery,  and  in  tliis  remu  m 

recently  purchased  for  the  '  British    national  travelling  companion,  whom  he  baptiaeu  by 

gallery  at  on  outlay  of  £14,000,  the  men  ore  mystic  name  of  AUiotas,  was  of  great  lerviM 

Venetian  soldiers,   senators,  and  citizens,  tho  travelling,  his  policy  was  to  assume  a  i 

women  are  Venetian  ladies,  the  architecture  is  name  and  clmncter  in  every  different       ■ 

of  the  ornate  ICth  century  style,  and  the  cos-  try,  now  api)caring  as  a  i*ecromanoer,  1       ■' 

tume  of  ttie  sumo  ]>ericHl.    In  the  ^  liape  of  £u-  nobleman,  again  as  a  naturalist^  or  as  a  w 

ropo,^'  now  at  Vienna,  Europa  is  a  noble  Vene-  physician,  while  the  dady  exercise  of  old  i 

tian  dame,  sumptuously  attired,  and  her  attend-  and  the  concoction  of  new  ones  imp         ■ 

ants  are  modern    ihaids  of  honor.     But  tho  inexhaustible  elasticity  to  his  inventive  ■ 

celebrated  picture  of  the  marriage  in  Cana,  30  With    Alhotas,  he   explored    Greece,  If 

feet  by  20,  now  in  the  Louvre,  is  one  of  the  best  Turkey,  and  Arabia.    At  Kedtna  be 

specimensof  his  representations  of  festive  meet-  guest  of  a  distinguished  mufti.    Hebe 

ings,  on  which  his  re[>utati(m  principally  rests,  great  favorite  with  the  sherif  of  Mccci 

There  are  3  other  festival  ])ictures  on  a  similar  smattering  of  medical  science  operated 

scale  with  tho  marriage  in  Cano,  and  quite  as  talisman.     His  audacity  grew  with  bis  sa 

well  executed,  although  not  T)erhap3  so  well  In  1770  he  honon-d  the  grand  master  a 

known :  Ciirist  entertained  by  Ix'vi,  now  in  the  knights  of  Malta  with  a  visit,  and  int 

academy  of  Venice ;  the  Kupi>er  in  the  house  of  himself  as  the  count  Alessandro  de  G 

Simon  thePharisi'e,  with  Mary  Mag<lalene  wash-  a  name   which  he  invented   for  ihim  mi0^ 

ing  the  feet  of  Christ,  now  in  tho  Dunizzo  pal-  occasion,  and  which  he  preeenrcd  on  a 

ace  at  Genoa;  and  tho  supper  at  Emmaus.    Of  of  its  euphony.    His  snbscqoent  briUiant 

his  more  purely  religious  subjects,  the  3  [»irtures  wjis  due  to  this  lucky  interview,  as  *^*^ 

representing  the  death  of  St.  Sebastian,  in  the  mander  of  the  knights  of  Malta  anp] 

church  of  that  name  in  Venice,  are  among  the  with  letters  of   introduction,  which,  uv*' 

finest  for  color  and  composition  he  ever  ]>aint-  the  adventurer's  long-cherished  pi 

ed.     His  scriptural,  mythological  and  allcgori-  for  the  first  time,  access  to  the  i       w 

cal  pictures  are  almost  innumerable,  and  many  Fearing,   however,  that  this  iVv 

excellent  specimens  are  to  be  found  at  Milan  would  not  bo  suiEcient|  after  1 
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led  a  beautiful  woman,  Lorenza  power  of  making  gold,  and  of  keeping  death  at 
Auu  travelling  with  her  through  a  distance.  The  most  eminent  persons  of  the 
^  she  succeeded  in  making  dupes,  French  court  were  his  disciples ;  above  all,  Car- 
feminine     cunning,     in     quarters  dinal  Rohan.    Gagliostro  became  implicated  in 

masculine    deceptions    failed    to  the  diamond  necklace  scandal,  by  the  evidence 

u    Her  special  mission  was  to  cap-  of  the  countess  de  la  Motte,  and  was  taken  to 

hearts  of  the  people,  while  he,  by  the  hostile ;  but  as  nothing  could  be  proved 

>r,  naturalist,  alchemist,  freemason,  against  him,  his  liberty  was  restored  to  him, 

cerer,  spiritualist,  necromancer,  ex-  but  he   was  expelled  from   France,  and   re- 

i  bold  of  the  mind  and  the  imagi-  moved  to  England,  where,  however,  he  never 

u/s  with  an  eye  to  the  pocket  of  made  much  headway.    Nothing  would  be  more 

After  having  done  an  excellent  fatal  to  a  person  of  his  stamp  than  an  encounter 

Italy,  he  made  his  appearance  in  with  English  common  sense.  London  was  not 
in  which  country  he  invented  an  the  place  for  Gagliostro.  His  exclusion  from 
insured  perpetual  life  and  never-  Germany  was  caused  by  Elisa  von  der  Recke,  his 
ity.  Women,  whose  proneness  to  Mittau  disciple,  who  had  become  his  most  de- 
ad ever  been  used  by  him  with  cided  denouncer  in  a  book  entitled  Nachricht 
oitnesa,  became  still  more  attracted  ton  des  hertUihtigten  Cagliostro  Aufenihalt  in 
I  by  the  salutary  effects  of  his  won-  Mitau  (Berlin,  1787).  He  betook  himself  to 
,  the  operation  of  which,  he  used  to  Switzerland  and  Sardinia,  but  his  star  was  de- 
anifest  upon  his  own  person,  as  he  dining.  On  his  arrival  in  Rome  in  1787,  and 
passed  himself  off  for  100, 150,  or  on  attempting  to  foand  a  new  masonic  lodge, 
old,  his  wife  assisting  him  in  this  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  inquisition,  and 
•id  deception  by  speaking  of  her  son  was  sentenced  to  death.  This  judgment  was 
captain  in  the  naval  service  of  the  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  he  died 
Hand,  and  50  years  old,  while  she  her-  after  having  had  time  for  8  years,  in  his  dreary , 
looked  older  tlian  20.  After  having  dungeon,  to  ponder  over  the  amazing  facility 
his  tour  through  Germany,  which  with  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  bad 
added  considerably  to  his  extensive  men  may  prey  upon  their  fellows.  His  wife, 
1  bent  OS  he  was  on  making  the  con-  who  was  kept  in  durance  in  a  convent^died  a 
edolous  people  in  Russia,  instead  of  few  years  afterward. — ^In  Alexander  Dumas* 
it  once  to  St.  Petersburg,  he  first  Memoires  cPun  medeciny  the  medeein  is  Gaglioa- 
ray  to  their  imagination  by  the  pres-  tro  in  his  original  character  of  Dr.  Joseph  Bal- 
career  in  Gourland,  in  which  conn-  samo.  In  Gosanova^s  ^*  Memoirs,*'  interesting 
)d  on  his  way,  especially  as  ho  knew  reference  is  mode  to  him.  Mirabeau,  in  his 
ot  the  Russian  nobility  resided  there,  letters  dated  1786,  speaks  of  Gagliostro,  and,  in 
bile  at  Mittau,  he  gathered  around  the  same  breath,  of  Lavater,  who,  with  all  his 

t  ladies  of  the  town,  and  founded,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  was  one  of  the 

R^  at  the  suggestion  of  supernatural  most  eminent  dupes  of  the  Sicilian  impostor, 

masonic  lodge,  in  which  high-bred  Memoirs  of  his  life  appeared  in  French  and  Ital- 

•old  be  admitted  as  members.    Ho  ian.    Thomas  Garlyle,  in  his  "French  Revolu- 

(irits  before  the  nobility  of  Mittau,  tion,'*  also  gives  a  description  of  Gagliostro  in 

red  mystic  lectures.     The   gentle-  connection  with  the  necldace  affair. 

Gourland,  and  especially  Elisa  von  GA6N0LA,  Luioi,  marquis,  an  Italian  archi- 

worshipped  at  the  feet  of  Gagliostro,  tect,  born  in  Milan  in  1762,  died  Aug.  14, 1883. 

his  usual  tact,  left  before  the  enthu-  Among  his  best  works  was  a  grand  arch  of 

rictims  hod  reached  its  climax,  and  wood,  which  he  erected  at  Milan,  and  which 

«.  Petersburg  tia  Warsaw.    But  here  was  so  greatly  admired  that  it  was  ordered  to 

med  to  disappointment.    Gatharine  bo  executed  in  sotne  more  durable  material 

at  him,  and  at  his  female  disciples  The  work  was  commenced,  but  the  reverses 

d,  and  wrote  a  satirical  play  on  the  and  overthrow  of  Napoleon  had  nearly  caused 

lioh  expressed  more  than  she  chose  its  total  suspension,  when  the  emperor  Francis 

)  left  Russia  for  France,  and  arrived  I.  of  Austria  directed  the  arch  to  be  com- 

t  in  1780,  where  he  at  once  went  to  pleted.  Another  of  his  great  works  is  the 
fcbe  bishop  of  that  city  by  effecting,  I^orta  di  Marengo  at  Milan.  He  also  con- 
Byes,  €ome  happy  cures,  or  at  least  structed  several  churches  at  Milan  and  other 
>  good  prelate  believe  that  they  were  cities,  the  finest  of  which  is  one  in  the 
nrs  of  this  miracle  spread  over  France.  Gorinthian  style  at  Ghisalba.  Some  of  his  de- 
received  the  charlatan  with  open  signs,  however,  were  on  so  magnificent  a  scale 
L785  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  as  to  render  the  execution  of  tliom  hopeless. 

khe  rw  SL  Claude,     His  labors-  GAGNOU,  Antonio,  an  Italian  mathemati- 

thronged  with  amateurs  anxious  cian,  born  at  Zante  in  1743,  died  in  Verona^ 

Hid  communion  with  spirits.     Here  Aug.  6,  1816.    The  son  of  a  functionary  of  the 

m  old  Egyptian  masonic  order,  of  republic  of  Venice,  he  spent  some  time  as  secre- 

ocame  the  grand  kophta,  whose  chief  tary  of  legation  at  Madrid,  and  subsequently 

was  to  impart  to  the  members  the  came  to  Paris,  where  he  devotedhimself  to  the 
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•tndj  of  ftstronomy.     Afterword  ho  lived  at  M'hom  Josnn  was  sent  by  Annas,  before  i 

Verona,  where  hi^i  house  became  a  sort  of  ob-  he  was  first  brought  In  hid  betraval  bt  ^i 

■ervatory,  until  1797,  when  tlie  French  invasion  das.    The  mention  of  Annas  and  Caia 

made  him  leave  the  city.    lie  tauf^ht  astronomy  both  holding  tho  office  of  high  prieit 

at  Modena  for  a  time,  and  finally  returned  to  time  of  tho  trial  of  Jesus,  has  given  socm 

Verona.    Ho  was    the  author  of  a  work  on  as-  culty  to  Biblical  readers,  who  know  tl      ■ 

tronomy,  and  of  another  on  trigonometry.  cording  to  tho  M(«aio  syiitem,  there  coum  h 

CAIIAWHA,  a  river  «of  Alabama,  rises  in  but  one  high  priest  at  a  time.    Bat  it  aw  % 

Jeficrson  co.,  and  after  passing  through  a  rich  remembered  that  the  Jewish  people  wen 

coal  region,  Juins  the  Alabama  at  Cahawba,  a  state  of  subjection  to  the  Roman  power 

in  Dallas  co.     It  is  navigable  by  small  boats  for  held  their  religious  forms  not  in  the  intrkm 

100  miles. — Cahawba  village,  Ahibama,  is  the  of  the  Mosaic  statutes,  but  arbitrarilj 

capital  of  Dallas  co.    It  is  situated  on  the  Ala-  at  tho  T)lcdsure  of  the  Roman  goventu 

bama  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cahawba,  dea,  at  least  since  tho  accession  of  Herod. 

contains  several  churches,  printing  ofiices,  and  arbitrary  power  was  exercised  by  the  ncccki 

a  land  oflScc,  and  is  the  shipping  point  for  tho  Roman  governors  so  freely  as  to  change      1 

cotton  prinlnccd  in  tho  neighborhood.  priest^s  ofiice  from  hand  to  hand  almost , 

C AUKS',  Samuel,  a  French  Uebraist,  bom  at  But  as  according  to  Jewish  notions,  the  iw 

Metz,  Aug.  4,  1796.    Ho  received  a  good  edu-  ness  of  tho  high  priest  was  not  so  readilv  tim 

cation,  which  he  improved  by  assiduous  Indus-  missible  ftom  one  person  to  another,  he 

try  in  after  life.    Intended  by  his  parents  for  a  had  once  held  the  office  of  high  priest  was  c 

rabbi,  ho  was,  at  tlie  age  of  14,  sent  to  Mentz  after  spoken  of  with  tho  same  reverence 

to  ei\joy  the  instructions  of  the  rabbi  of  that  though  he  had  not  been  divested  of  this  disiwi 

city.    Ho  edited  the  Archires  IiraeliUs^  com-  Hence,  when  out  of  regard  to  his  age,  sad 

Eleted  a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  1851,  and  his  relationsliip  as  father-in-law  ci  Cii 

as  published  many  works  intended  to  iUus-  Jesus  was  first  brought  to  Annas,  he  sei 

trate  tho  Hebrew  language.  in  turn,  as  arrested  on  a  civil  criminal  nu 

CAIIOKS,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  to  Caiaphas,  tho  only  high  priest  who  hsd 

of  Lot,  France,  on  tho  right  bank  of  the  river  jurisdiction  in  the  ca<^».    Caiaphas  was  tbi 

of  tliat  name,  which  fonns  here  a  wide  bend  so  mediate  successor  of  Simon,  the  son  of  C 

as  to  encloso  the  town  on  3  sides,  CO  miles  N.  and  came  to  tho  pontifical  honors  about  a.  « 

of  Toulouse.     Its  narrow  and  crooked  street^,  27  or  28,  from  which  he  was  deposed  ste 

as  well  as  various  remains,  are  evidence  of  its  years,  and  succeeded  by  Jonathan, 
antiquity.     Vestiges  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,        CAICOS,  or  Catcos,  or  The  Km,  4  ^ 

aqueduct,  and  portico,  are  still  to  bo  seen  here.  Bahama  islands,  called  Great,  little,  and  } 

Of  the  8  bridges  on  tho  Lot,  one,  probably  built  Keys,  and  Providence  Island,  on  a  ^ 

in  the  14th  century,  is  surmounted  by  8  towers,  the  Atlantic.    Some  islets  and  rocks ,      gc 

to  defend  tho  approach  to  tho  town.    Tho  cap-  ally  included  with  them  under  the  lOiiii 

ture  of  Cahors  in  1580  was  one  of  the  most  Caicos.    Tho  Great  Key  is  80  miles  long. 
brilliant  exploits  of  Henri  IV.,  then  king  of       CAILLE,  Nicolas  Louis  di  xjl    See  L 

Navarro ;  attor  surprising  one  of  tho  gates,  he  Caille. 

had  to  fight  for  6  days  and  nights  in  succession        CAILLfl,  Rayfi,  a  French    tratd 

before  gaining  full  i>ossossion  of  IL     Cahors  is  Sept.  10,  1799,  at  Manze,  died  near]     « 

the  seat  of  a  bi>hopric,  the  occupant  of  whidi  17,  1838.      His  imagination  bee      i  ■> 

during  tho  middlo  ages  held  tho  title  of  count,  reading  the  adventures  of  Rob       d  \.iu 

and  wore  a  sword  and  gauntlets,  which  ,he  da-  and  his  attention  turned  to  thv  vxnl 

posited  on  tho  altar  when  ho  said  mass.    The  of  Africa.     At  tlie  i^  of  16  he  cml 

cathedral  of  Cahors  is  a  fine  edifice.    Among  Senegal.    After  having  passed  m        wum 

the  public  institutions  are  a  theological  semi-  Guadeloupe,  he  returned  in  181S  »w  8cl 

nary,  a  ]>ublic  library,  a  lyceum,  an  agricultu-  and  joined  the  caravan  which  Partaf        »■ 

ral  society,  &c.      Clement   Marot,  the    poet,  ducted  through  Cnolof  and  Foota  to  ouv 

and  Murat,  king  of  Naples,   were  born  here,  where  ho  joined  Mi^jor  Gray,  the  leader  o 

The  university,   which    was  founded    in    tho  English  exploring  expedition,  who  was  i 

14th  century,  but  suppressed  after  tho  revo-  at  the  latter  place,     ihis  expedition,  1 

lution  of  1789,  had  the  famous  Jurist  Cujas  as  did  not  prove  sucoessfol,  and  CailM,       m 

one  of  its   profv^ssors,  and  among  its    pupils  cruiting  his  strength   in  Franoe,  re 

was  Fen^'lon,  whose  statue  is  placed  in  front  1824  to  Senegal,  determined  to  reach  « 

of  tho  collego  on  tho  Foss^  pn>mena<le.     In  too  by  his  own  exertions.    Baron  R 

the  middle  ages  Caliors  was  one  of  tho  most  French  governor  of  Senegal,  helpe<* 

important  emi>oriums  of  tho  money-changers  small  supply  of  merchandise,  and  Gs 

of  southern  France,  who  wore  called  Caortini,  adopted  the  Arabian  dress  and  i  i 

There  are  some  manufactures  of  cloth  and  other  religion  of  the  country,  joined  a  <       ▼■« 

woollen  stuffs ;  a  considerable  trade  in  wines,  dler  of  goods.     Afier  many  ^  ■« 

leaf  tobacco,  brandies,  and  truffles  is  carried  on.  adventures,  he  set  out  from  K 

Pop.  in  1856,  13,C76.  19,  1827,  and  following  a  sonth- 

CALAPllAS,  the  high  priest  of  tho  Jews,  to  tion  ho  passed  Inanke,  Fontah-C 
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June  18,  reached  for  the  first  On  BxrMng  in  1815  in  Egypt,  he  was  sent  hr 

>f  the  Niger,  which  he  crossed,  the  pasha  on  an  exploring  tour  along  the  shores 

I     i|^  some   time  at  Kankan   and  of  the  Nile,  and  the  neighboring  desert    "From 

uim,  ae  travelled  about  200  miles  east-  that  time,    IL  Oalliaad   devoted  himself  to 

>Ter  territories  never  visited  before,  ar-  the  exploration  of  Egypt,  and  the  resnlts  of  his 

nm6  Aug.  8.    Here  he  was  detained  investigations  were  pablished  in  1821,  in  the 

or  5  months,  nntil  Jan.  9, 1828,  when  description  of  his  travels  to  the  desert  of  Thebes; 

.  on  a  new  road  which  had  previously  in  1826  and  1827,  of  his  Journey  to  Meroe ;  and 

wn  to  geographers,  and  Allowing  a  in  1881,  in  a  work  on  the  artbtic^  indn^rial, 

0  ae,  he  reached  Jenne  on  March  11.  and  domestic  life  of  the  ancient  Esyptians,  Na- 
arked  for  Timbuctoo,  where  he  bians,  and  Etiiiopians,  with  detaus  on  the  a»- 

uwub  April  11,  after  one  month's  sail  pects  of  their  modern  civilization.    Oailliaud's 

i      r.    He  fell  in  there  with  a  caravan  most  interesting  discoveries  consisted  hi  the 

rocco,  and  in  order  not  to  lose  such  famous  emerald  mines  on  Monnt  Zabarah,  and 

opportunity  for  returning,  he  left  in  the  ruins  of  a  small  town,  probably  formerly 

auter  a  short  stay  of  a  fortnight,  the  place  of  abode  of  the  miners,  with  Gneco- 

r  a  tedious  and  painful  passage  of  2  Egyptian  monuments  and  very  ancient  inacrip- 

lirough  the  desert,  he  reach^  Fez,  tions.    He  aLso  discovered  one  of  the  ancient 

and  from  thence  travelled  to  Rabath,  roads  of  traffic  which  connected  India  with 

^hangen,  and  from  the  latter  place  he  "Egypt,    On  his  return. to  Paris,  his  ooUection 

to  France.    On  his  arrival  at  Toulon  ofantiqnities  and  his  other  trophies  were  por- 

eeeived  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  chased  by  the  government,  and  jL  Jomard  was 

first  European  who  ever  returned  charged  with  the  publication  of  the  work  on 

:ctoo,  and  who  had  achieved  sue-  Thebes,  and  subsequentiy  with  that  on  ^ooaAu 

io  expeditions  supported  by  govern-  OAILLOMA,  or  Oatlloma,  a  town  of  Pem, 

1  resulted  in  failure.    A  roecial  prize  South  America.    It  is  the  capital  of  a  province 

0  francs  was  awarded  to  him  by  the  of  the  same   name,    in   the  department   of 
b1  society,  with  the  annual  prize  Arequipa.     Pop.  of  the  province  in.  1860^ 

1  8  for  the  most  important  discov-  23,443. 

b  ucder  of  the  legion  of  honor  was  0AILL0T7  LAKR  lies  in  Jerre  Bonne  par- 

lo     n  him  by  the  king,  and  he  became,  ish,  Louisiana.    Ijb  is  10  miles  long,  and  con- 

imie,  the  recipient  of  a  salary  in  con-  nected  wi&  Oaillou  Bayou,  and  with  the  golf 

irith  an  office,  to  which  he  was  ap-  of  Mexico,  2  miles  distant. 

Q  the  Sen^al  service.    Furthermore,  OADfAOAN  (Turk.  Edimaham),  an  oriental 

from  the  fund  set  apart  for  eminent  title,  applied  to  the  grand  seigdlor,  the  grand 

■ud  scientific  men  was  decreed  to  him  viaer,  the   governor  of  Ooiutantinople,  and 

ir  of  the  interior,' and  his  ./(mmaZ  the  commandants  of  the  Turkish  provinces ; 

rayo  d  Timbauktou   et  Jenn^   darn  and,  among  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  to  the 

» eentraU^  etc^  with  geographic»Ekl  data  regent  in  tue  absence  of  the  khan. 

'  Jomard,  was  published  at  the  expense  CAIN,  eldest  son  of  Adam  and  Eve.  became 

tmient,  and  appeared  at  the  beginning  a  cultivator  of  the  soil,  killed  his  brotner  AbeL 

a  8  vols.  8vo.  who  was  a  keeper  of  flocks,  and  was  oondenmed 

!£r,  GuiLULUMs,  called  Jaoquss  Bon-  by  God  to  be  a  fugitive  and  vagabond  on  the 

a  sobriquet  given  by  the  nobles  to  earth.    After  many  wanderings,  he  retired  to 

ints  who  meekly  submitted  to  their  iU-  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden,  where 

.  the  leader  of  the  French  peasants,  he  built  a  city,  which  he  called  Enoch,  from 

as  they  were  called,  who  in  1858  the  nameof  lua  son. 

the  nobility  of  northern  France,  CAINITES,  a  sect  of  the  2d  century,  who 

I M      llo  near  Beauvais.    From  Beau-  paid  homage  to  all  the  reprobate  charactera 

C3eriuont,  the  insurrection  spread  over  mentioned  in  sacred  history.    Cain,  from  whom 

iboring  districts;  nearly  100,000  peas-  they  took  their  name,  and  Judas,  the  traitor, 

)  in  arras,  and  in  the  course  of  their  of  whom  they  had  a  foiged  ^pelJVere  oljeota 

ittacka,  to  which  they  were  chiefly  of  their  particular  veneration.    They  were  a 

vyjbheir  starving  condition  and  by  branch  of  the  Gnostics,  and  admitted  great 

a  practised  upon  them  by  the  nobles,  numbers  and  various  ranks  of  genii  and  virtaes. 

yed  more  than  160  fortresses  in  QAIBA,  a  revolutionary  song  in  France  dor- 

M.  the  dioceses  of  Laon  and  Soissons,  ing  the  rdgn  of  terror.    Originallv  the  mnsie 

I  of  the  family  of  Montmorency,  was  adapted  to  a  favorite  air  of  Marie  Antol- 

B      liles  of  all  parties  had  combined  to  nette,  who  was  doomed  to  hear  it  again  on  her 

» A'ebellion,  Uaillet  presented  himself  way  to  the  g^lotine.  For  4  years  the  bloody  tSat 

of  Navarre,  Giiarles  the  Bod,  with  accompaniM  the  victims  of  the  first  revolntion 

ing  into  negotiations.    The  king,  to  Uie  ^raillotine.    It  was  only  totally  abdlshed 

enoed  him  to  die  on  the  gallows,  when  Napoleon,  on  altering  upon  the  oonsdatei 

jtAt^D,  FntDiEio,  a  French  traveller,  prohibited  all  songs  which  savored  of  the  reign 

KTantea,  March  10, 1787,  visited  in  his  of  terror.    Tet,  like  the  Ma/ndOaim^  the  (ht* 

[oDaiid,    Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  magnoU^  and  the  09UnU  ilt»  digp9ii%  the  Om.ira 
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ha»  become  naturalized  among  the  IVench  na-  era  part  of  the  state,  and  large  sona  d 

tional  Bongs,  and  even  during  tho  outbreaks  in  were  expended  on  it  in  improvemenu  h 

France  after  the  royolution  of  1848,  the  ominous  linois  central  railroad  companr^wbot 

song  was  occoiuonalljr  heard  again  in  the  streets  great  part  of  tlie  land,  and  had  hers  ti 

of  Paris.  shops  and  the  southern  terminus  of 

CAIKD,  James,  a  Scotch  agriculturist,  bom  To  protect  it  from  inundation,    levtv 

at    Stranraer    in    1816.     lie   was   educated  erected,  and  a  new  embanki        .  80  Cm 

in  Edinburgli,  became  tenant-farmer  on  the  10  feet  high,  and  designed  m> 

estate  of  tho  earl  of  Galloway,  in  Boldoon,  was  city,  was  commenced  alxnit  1       .    ah  & 

brought  into  public  notice  as  agricultural  com-  mor  of  1858,  however,  a  dosiru     re  ti 

missioner  for  the  **  Times  *'  newspaper,  and  has  above  tliis  work,  and  destroyed  i       »t 

published  several  works  on  agriculture,   the  tire  town.    In  1857  Curo  hod  b 

most  important  of  which  are  **  High  Farming  **  foundery,  2  banking-houses,  2  insurau* 

and  **  English  Agriculture."    In  1857  he  was  cies,  8  newspaper  offices,  1  brick-yard,  8 

elected  to  |>arliauicnt  for  the  borougli  of  Dart-  dejiots,  2  telegraph  offices,  8  hotels,  6  e 

mouth,  as  a  supporter  of  Lord  Palmerston.  and  about  470  houses. 

CAIRD,  John,  a  clergyman  of  tlie  church  of       C^VIEO  (anc  Corium)y  a  town  of  P!< 

Scotland,  oorn  at  Greenock  in  1823.    lie  was  in  the  division  of  Genoa,  on  the  Bon 

educated  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  licensed  miles  N.  W.  of  Savona,  and  5  miles  S.  o 

to  preach  in  1844,  and  became  soon  after  minis-  Pop.  8,492.    The  French  defeated  the  ^ 

ter  of  a  church  in  Edinburgh.    Ho  exchanged  near  here  in  1794. 
this  position  in  1850  for  a  rural  imstorate  in        CAIRO,  the  capital  of  Egypt,  the  moi 

Errol.    In  the  church  of  Orathy,  Oct.  4,  1855,  lous  city  of  Africa,  and,  after  Constao 

he  preached  in  presence  of  the  aueen  and  Prince  of  the  whole  Turkish  empire,  is  utuoif 

Albert,  and  the  sermon,  published  by  royal  a  mile  fh>m  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  ! 

command,  and  entitled  *^  Religion  in  Common  above  the   apex  of  the  delta  of  tha 

Life,^*  attracted  much  attention,  and  was  re-  lat.  SO""  2'  N.,  long.  81^  16'  E.^  It  Ii« 

published  and  widely  read  in  America  and  on  on    the   level   plain  of  the  Kile  vol 

tlio  continent  of  Europe.    Mr.  Cuird  is  one  of  the  soutli-eastera  port,  inclnding  the 

the  most  eloquent  preachers  in  Great  Britain,  is  built  upon  a  spur  of  the  Mukkatsa 

and  his  manner  is  aescribed  as  a  gradual  tran-  tains.    Cairo  occupies  a  site  of  about 

sition  from   simple   earnestness  to  the  most  in  circumference,  and  presents  from 

violent  vet  skilful  gesticulation  and  vocifcra-  an  enchanting  spectacle^  bnt  within 

tion.    He  is  now  one  of  the  ministers  of  Glas-  pearonce  is  far  from  being  attractive, 

gow,    and  publislied  in    1858    a  volume    of  are  about  80,000  houses  in  Cairo.    T 

sermons.  the  poor  are  built  of  mnd,  or  of  sa 

CAIIilRIS,  or  jADrrACA,  a  mountain  range  bricks,  and  are  only  one  story  in  height 

of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Pernambuco.  It  is  of  the  richer  class  are  bnilt  of  brick,  w« 

800  mile  long,  and  forms  the  northern  boun-  of  a  soft  stone  quarried  in  the  neigh bot 

dary  of  tho  basin  of  the  Rio  Son  Francisco.  katam  mountains,  and  are  2,  and  frei|i 

CAIRX  (Welsli,  earned  the  name  of  ancient  stories  high.    The  streets  are  in  a  a 

heaps  of  stones  in  a  conical  form,  wliicli  were  condition,   unpaved    and    dnsty.     Th 

erected  in  Britain  as  sepulchral  monuments  in  mode  of  conveyance  is  by  donkeys, 

honor  of  great  men.    Tho  stono  chests  contain-  being  rarely  employed,  and  the  nse  cSfc 

ioff  tho  urns  and  ashes  of  the  deceased  rest  being  impossible,  except  in  a  very  few 

below,  and  as  many  as  17  have  boon  discovered  The  priocii>al  public  place,  called  th 

under  one  oairn.    The  Scottish  Colts  have  a  say-  kecjah,  is  pbmted  with  shniha  and  t 

ing,  *'I  will  add  a  stono  to  your  cairn,"  which  crossed  by  walks.    There  are  abont  • 

means,  I  will  bless  atid  honor  your  memory,  which  are  more  cleanly  than  in  olhei 

In  many  parts  of  Sc«>tland  and  Ireland,  a  heap  cities.    There  are  also  manv  oaravaDS 

of  stones  in  the  form  of  a  cairn  is  gradually  inns,  and  numerous  brge  and  neat  stun 

raised  on  the  8i>ot  where  a  nmrder  has  been  and  the  extensive  bazaars,  though  d 

committed.    Tho  country-people  think  it  un-  that  magnificence  which  they  exhi 

luckv  to  pass  by  M'ithout  throwing  a  stone  on  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  stiu  p 

tho  heap.  goodly  array  of  the  merchandisa  of  I 

CAIRNGORM,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  the  There  ore  many  publio  fountains,  o 

counties  of  Banff  and  Moray.    It  is  4,095  feet  rately  ornamentea  with  arabesque  w 

above  the  sea,  and  during  most  of  the  year  its  great  number  of  coffee-bouses^  m 

summit  is  covered  with  snow.    Among  other  are  highly  interesting  during  the 

minerals,   it  produces  tho  topazes  known  as  adan,  when  the  performancea  of  Um  m 

^Cairngorm  stones.^'  or  Turkish  Punch,  take  place,  Bot  ihm 

CAIRO,  a  town  of  Alexander  co.,  Illinois,  Cairo  is  its  mosques,  of  which  tbara 

built  on  a  low  point  of  land,  at  tlie  junction  of  to  be  as  many  as  400,  m        of  1 

tlie  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.    It  was  found-  specimens  of  Arabian  arcuM»  j 

ed  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  shortly  celebrated  is  the  mosque  oi  c 

become  a  great  commercial  city  for  the  south-  which  haa   a   «*«gn{i^p(nt  , 
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belliflhed   with    honeycomb   traoery.  gan  a  oollection  of  Egyptian  antiqiiities,  and 
KM  to  another  mosque  is  a  £unons  hos-  &ere  is  also  a  similar  oollection  belongioff  to 
for  insane  and  other  helpless  perscms,  Mehemet  All.    The  medical  academy,  estahlish- 
ire  gratnitoiiBly  supported  m  great  num-  ed  in  1827  by  Mehemet  All  in  the  hospital  of 
m.   The  mosqne  £1  Aznar  is  celebrated  not  Abonzabel,  was  afterward  transferred  to  Cairo, 
for        beanty  of  its  architecture,  but  for  but,  being  unfavorably  affected  by  the  reverses 
»  college,  to  which  many  hundreds  of  1840,  did  not  give  many  signs  of  vitality 
HMcuts  resort  from  all  parts  of  the  Moham-  xmtil  1866,   when  it  was  retetablished  on  a 
world,  and  which  is  the  great  centre  of  larger  and  improved  scale  in  a  charming  locali- 
■Midy  of  Arabian  literature.  The  mosque  of  ty  on  the  shores  of  the  Nile,  within  a  short  dis- 
on,  founded  A.  D.  879,  is  interesting,  as  tance  of  Oairo.     The   academy,  which  was 
ting  specimens  of  the  pointed  arch,  which  inaugurated  on  Sept.  10  of  that  year,  is  in- 
m      ^rward  introduced  into  Europe,  and  is  tended  to  contain  oifferent  hospitals,  botanical 
oi  ihe  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  gardens,  a  library,  cabinet,  and  museum  of 
style  of  architecture.    North-east  of  the  chemistry  and  natural  history,  and  to  teach  all 
lust'outside  of  the  walls,  are  a  number  of  the  branches  of  the  medical  and  natural  sciences^ 
Kj  bmtiful  mosques,  built  over  tlie  tombs  of  and  is  under  the  charge  of  Br.  Clot-Bey.  An 
Circa         and  norgite  Mamelukes.    In  the  academy,  chiefly  designed  for  the  military  pro- 
i         i  part  of  the  town  is  the  citadel,  a  fession,  but  embracing  the  general  branches  oi 
uu  a  hill,  250  feet  above  the  rest  of  the  European  education,  was  opened  in  1865,  by 
oinitaining  the  palace  of  the  viceroy,  the  Solyman  Pasha,  received  the  sanction  of  the 
k  mgoofactory  of  arms,  various  govern-  government  in  1856,  will  admit  200  pupils, 
■Ok       »,  barracks,  and  other  buildings,  and  and  is  confided  to  the  direction  of  an  accom- 
lu  mosque,  begun  by  Mehemet  Ali,  and  plished  Egyptian  poet  and  scholar  Rifaah  Bey. 
udished.     Within  the  citadel  is  a  deep  Among  the  charitable   institutions  of  Cairo 
through  the  rock,  which,  though  solid,  must   be   mentioned   the   private  school  for 
1,  to  the  depth  of  280  feet    It  con-  young  orphan  girls,  kept  by  the  sisters  of 
n  s  portions,  the  upper  part  being  an  the  **Grood  Shepherd.'*     There  are  about  60 
square,  24  feet  by  18,  and   156  feet  girls  in  the  institution,  all  natives  of  Egypt 
w  «ad  the  lower  having  a  similar  shape,  but  comprising   Christians,  Mussulmans,  and 
I        by  9,  and  125  feet  deep.    The  water  Jews,  without  distinction  of  creed.    A  free 
t      d  from  the  lower  well  into  a  basin  at  pharmacy  has  also  been  opened  by  a  oom- 
wUxa  of  the  upper,  whence  it  is  conveyed  pany  of  sisters  of  charity,  where  the  poor  sick 
t  Hie  citadel  above,  and  is  commonly  desig-  are  supplied  with  medicine.    In  1857  an  an-         ^< 
I  Joseph^s  well,  after  Sdadin,  who  is  said  nual  grant  of  breadstuff  was  conferred  by 
)  constructed  it,  and  who  was  also  called  the  viceroy  upon  the  former,  and  an  annual 
I      .    The  citadel,  which  affords  a  splendid  contribution  of  $1,000  upon  the  latter  institu- 
ii  the  city,  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the  pyra-  tion. — Cairo  has  2  suburbs,  Boolak,  and  Musr- 
.  commands  the  city,  but  is  itself  com-  el-Aatik,  old  Musr,  or  capital,  to  distinysuish  it 
i  bv  a  neighboring  ridge  of  the  Mok-  from  Cairo,  which  is  now  the  muir.    This  lat- 
1     untains,    and    is,  therefore,  of  no  ter  suburb  is  also  called  Fostat,  and  by  Euro- 
ist  an  attack  from  without — The  peans  commonly,  but  improperly.  Old  Oaira 
loces  who  inhabit  Cairo  live  in  dis*  Both  these  suburbs  are  on  the  bank  c^  the 
ars,  of  which  there  are  many,  as  the  Nile,  and  serve  as  ports  to  the  city.    Fostat 
4uiuler,  the  Frank  quarter,  the  Coptic  contains  some  ancient   buildings,  called   the 
r,  &e.    The  streets  leading  to  each  quar-  '*  granary  of  Joseph,*'  still  used  for  the  storage 
dosed  at  night  by  gates,  of  which  there  of  grain.    On  the  island  of  Rodah,  near  the 
X.    Cairo  is  divided,  for  purposes  of  police  town,  is  the  celebrated   Nilometer,   a  rude, 
ion,  into  8  wards,  each  of  which  has  a  graduated  icolumn,  many  hundred  years  old, 
(e  presiding  officer,  while  the  whole  are  for  indicating  the  height  of  the  Nile  during  the 
r  the  superintendence   of   one  common  annual  inundation.     From  Fostat  a  canid  of 
^ich   trade,  or  calling,  has  also  its  irrigation  runs  through  Cairo,  and  is  continued 
nc  head,  who  is  in  some  measure  respon-  some  miles  beyond.    It  is  supposed  by  some  to 
ibr  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  his  form  part  of  an  ancient  canal  connecting  the 
Justice  is  administered  in  a  summary  Nile  with  the  Bed  sea.    From  this  phioe  also 
ff ;  and  breaches  of  the  public  peace  are  an  aqueduct,  nearly  2  miles  long  and  supported 
I  be  lees  common  than  in  some  European  by  about  800  arches,  built  by  the  Arabs,  con- 
In  the  Frank  quarter  is  a  theatre,  sup-  veys  water  to  the  citadel — ^that  procured  from 
n  bv  subscription  among  tiio  Europeans,  the  well  above  mentioned  being  brackish,  and 
being  composed  of  dilettanti,  with  the  not  used  for  drinking.    Cairo  is  surrounded  by 
mm  of  the  manager,  who  is  an  actor  by  walls,  which  are  pierced  by  several  gates,  some 
ion.    In  the  same  quarter  are  the  11-  of  them  of  considerable  beauty.    In  its  environa 
of  the  I     -ptian  society,  and  the  Egyptian  are  immense  piles  of  rubbish,  forming  small  MQa. 
rv            liom     Ibrahim  Pasha*s  library  The  climate  is  warm,  but  considered  healthy, 
«     »u  uio  i^orks  of  the  most  noted  Arabic  though,  owing  to  the  filthy  condition  of  the 
anthora.     The  same  prince  be-  d^,  and  its  inhabitants,  the  mcnrtality  if  laigow 
VOL.  IV. — 14 
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Ophtbalmia  is  very  prevalent,  and  the  plagae  bridges  were  thus  prepared;  and  the] 

oocasionalljr  makes  terrible  ravages  among  the  gineers,  with  whom  this  waa  a  Cavorit 

population.     The  manufactures  embrace  silk  introduced  the  same  upon  a  g     nti 

and  cotton  fabrica^  gunpowder,  glass  lamps,  the  oonstmotion  of  tlie  break,     er 

sugar,  sal   ammoniac,  leather,   weapons,  and  bourg.    (See  Bbeakwatbr.)    Gu  • 

iron  ware.    Cairo  is  a  central  station  of  the  rivers  it  is  sometimes  used  by  bnild 

overland  route  to  India,  and  its  commerce  is  closure  oflogs  on  the  ice  in  the  wintci, 

considerable.    The  slave  market  is  no  longer  this  with  stones,  till  the  whole  hnak 

held  in  the  city.    The  black  slaves  are  kept  and  sinks  to  the  bottom. — TheFVench 

outside  of  the  town,  and  the  Circassian,  Greek,  ous  applications  for  the  word  in  Un 

Georgian,  and  other  slaves,  are  kept  in  the  art,  aU  of  which  depend  upon  its  si| 

private  houses  of  the  dealers.    One  of  the  most  of  box  or  chest. — ^In  architecture,  it  b 

lucrative  trades  of  Cairo  is  tliat  in  precious  panel  in  a  flat  or  vaulted  ceiling,  or  ii 

stones  and  jewelry.    The  remarkable  resouroes  of  a  cornice, 

of  Ciuro  make  it  a  favorite  resort  of  Italian,  CAISTOR,  or  Castos,  a  market 

Greek,  French,  Armenian,  and  other  commer-  parish  of  Lincolnshire,  Enghmd.     ] 

oial  adventurers,  and  of  intriguers  of  all  nations,  ancient  church  which  stands  on  tl 

who  are  constantly  found  hovering  round  the  Thongceaster,  a  Roman  station  sail 

court  of  the  viceroy,  busy  in  scheming  and  in  been  rebuilt  by  Hengist  on  as  much  i 

endeavoring  to  secure  some  profitable  job.    A  ox-hide  cut  into  thongs  would  co^ 

railroad  connects  it  with  Alexandria,  and  cara-  grammar-school  here  was  founded  in  ; 

vans  annually  arrive  from  Darfoor,  Sennaar,  and  manufiou^ture  of  chairs  of  elm  and  a^h : 

Moorzook.    Every  year  an  immense  caravan  carried  on.    Pop.  in  1851,  2,407. 

assembles  iii  the  neighborhood  of  Cairo  to  CAITHNESS,  the  most  northern 

make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  as  the  pil-  Scotland,  containing  an  area  of  618  sa 

grims  generally  carry  some  goods  with  them  88,709.    Dunnet  Head,  the  most  norti 

for  traffic,  their  departure  and  return  is  to  of  Great  Britain,  is  in  Caithness.    T 

Oiuro  a  considerable  source  of  wealth.    Mebe-  •  of  Uie  county  is  flat.    It  is  generally 

met  Ali  established  a  number  of  schools  after  and  but  a  small  part  is  under  cnlUval 

the  European  fashion,  but  his  plan  met  with  climate  is  wet  and  severe,  not  from  t 

much  opposition,  and  had  but  indifferent  sue-  cold,  but  from  storms  and  genend  io 

cces.    The  Greeks  have  2  churches  in  Cairo,  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  i 

the  Armenians  1,  the  Copts  about  12,  and  the  eries  alternated  with  agricultural  puni 

Jews  some  40  synagogues. — The  city  is  said  to  are  much  encouraged  by  the  chief  la: 

have  been  founded  about  A.  D.  970,  by  Moez,  The  general  state  of  the  county  is  v* 

an  Arabian  caliph  from  western  Africa,  who  tive,  population  being  scanty  and  the 

gave  it  the  name  of  M  Kahireh,  or  the  'I'ictori-  communication  limited.    Gaelic  b  i 

ous,  in  commemoration  of  his  conquest  of  spoken.    This  remote  district  was  foi 

Egypt    This  prince  made  Fostat  his  capital,  chief  commercial  outlet  of  Scotland,  fi 

but  in  the  12th  century  tlie  seat  of  govern-  an  Sctivo  trade  was  carried  on  with 

ment  was  removed  to  Cairo,  which  henceforth  Europe.    The  Cdthness  weights  and 

became  the  mtur  or  capital,  while  Fostat  was  were  from  this  circumstance  made  tb 

called  the  old  capital,  3f  usr-el-Aatik.    At  the  standard  by  David  IL    The  harbor 

beginning  of  the  15th  century  Cairo  was  one  of  the  prineipal  town,  is  commodious,  an 

the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  world,  the  cen  greatly  improved  by  the  expenditure 

tre  of  commerce  between  Europe  and  India,  siderable  sum  of  money.    Tne  count] 

and  the  entrepot  of  tlio  trade  of  Africa.    In  title  of  earl  to  the  Sinclair  funily,  a 

1754  it  suflered  severely  from  an  earthquake ;  one  member  to  the  house  of  common 

in  1798  it  was  taken  by  the  French^  who  were  CAIUS.  I.  A  Roman  general,  son 

however  expelled  by  the  English  in  1801,  and  Agrippa  and  Julia,  tlie  daughter  ol 

the  city  has  since  been  a  dependency  of  Tur-  Ciesar,  who  lived  in  the  first  century 

key,  under  the  rule  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  era.     lie  was  adopted  by  Augusti 

The  population  has  usually  been  greatly  over  under  Tiberius  in  Germany,  and  w 

estimated,  and  probably  does  not  exceed  200,-  proconsul  against  the  Arabians,  Ai 

000.  of  wliich  there  are  over  120,000  Moham-  Parthians.    lie  reduced  Armenia  ■ 

meoans,  60.000  CoptA,  and  many  Jews,  Franks,  Tigranea.    He  was  treacherously  w> 

Greeks,  ana  Armenians.  private  interview  with  an  enemy,  anu 

CAISSON,  a  French  contrivance  formerly  and  much  regretted  under  the  eflTec 

much  used  in  obtaining  foundations  for  piers.  Christian  theologian  and  bishop  id  tl 

Originally  it  was  a  roughly  made  strong  basket,  tury.    His  origin  is  uncertain,  bat  he 

filled  with  stones,  and  sunk  to  the  bottom,  ciple  of  St  Irensusw    Hehadaocmfa 

Afterward  strong  boxes  of  plank,  well  secured  Procus,  tlie  leader  of  the  Montanists, 

with  iron  bands,  were  used  for  this  purpose.  In  was  appointed  a  bishop  with  the  com 

them  the  stones  were  regularly  laid  m  masonry,  preaching  to  the  heatnen  in  foreign  i 

and  the  whole  sunk  together  to  the  bottom,  regarded  the  epistle  of  St.  Panl  to  th 

The  foundations  of  Westminster  and  Blackfhar'a  as  apocryphal,  and  waa  the  flnl  i 
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[)erinihii8  and  the  Millenariflns.     His  Halaj   arobipelago,    a   species  of  tnelaUuea^ 

1 1       one  aimed  at  those  who  asserted  named   the    eajeputi,  though   possibly    it   is 

jurist  was  only  a  man.    III.  Gaius,  the  M,  minor  of  De  OandoUe.    The  name  is  a 

t^  of  Rome,  died  April  21, 296.  He  was  corruption  of  the  Malay  designation  of  the  oil ; 

ai  Dalmatia,  and  nephew  of  the  em-  minyah  haytuputihj  *^  white  wood  oil ; "  the 

iodetian.    He  succeeded  Eutychianus  latter  words  being  written  by  the  Dutch,  eqjoe- 

283,    At  the  time  of  the  first  persecu-  vuti;  and  hence  the  English  corruption,  caje- 

bhe  Christians  by  Diocletian,  he  was  put.    The  whiteness  of  the  bark  of  the  tree,  is 

find  safety  in  an  obscure  retreat.  the  cause  of  the  name  given  to  the  oLL    It  is  in 

3.  John,  the  founder  of  Oaius  college,  high  repute,  not  only  as  a  liniment,  but  as  an 

versity,  bom  at  Norwich,  Oct.  6,  internal  remedy  among  the  different  peoples  of 

u  tu  Cambridge,  July  29,  1573.    His  the  archipelago,  especially  the  Javanese.     A 

Kaye  or  Key,  which  he  Latinized  few  Chinese  and  Javanese  traders  of  Batavia, 
8.  He  took  his  degrees  at  Gronville  hall,  are  tbe  sole  factors  of  the  trade  in  cigeput  The 
^and  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college,  leaves  are  gathered  on  a  dry  hot  day,  and  being 
Cambridge  he  distinguished  himself  by  steeped  in  water  they  commence  fermenting, 
ranslations  from  the  classics.  He  spent  and  are  then  distilled.  The  quantity  of  oil  ob- 
e  in  travelling  on  the  continent,  studied  tained  is  small,  and  it  being  extensively  nsed  by 
at  Padua,  under  Montanua  and  Ye-  the  Malays,  the  price  it  commands  is  very  high. 
id  took  his  doctor^s  degree  at  Bologna  It  is  imported  in  glass  bottles,  and  as  received 
In  1542  he  lectured  at  Padua  on  the  it  is  commonly  of  a  fine  green  color,  which  has 
ixt  of  Aristotle,  and  in  the  following  been  attributed  to  the  copper  vessels,  in  which 
de  a  tour  through  Italy,  visiting  the  it  was  prepared.  Copper  has  indeed  been  de- 
libraries,  in  order  to  compare  the  tected  in  some  samples  of  it ;  but  not  always 
Gralen  and  Celsus.  He  returned  to  his  being  found,  the  color  is  supposed  by  some  to 
oontry  in  1544,  and  practised,  first  at  be  the  natural  color  of  the  oil,  derived  from  the 
^  then  at  Shrewsbury,  and  afterward  greenish  principle  or  chlorophyll  of  the  leaves, 
ich.  He  was  appointed  by  Henry  VIII.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  color  disap- 
manatomy  to  the  company  of  surgeons,  pears  by  rectitying  the  oil.    This  is  then  a  very 

In  1547  he  became  fellow  of  the  col-  thin  fiuid,  transparent,  of  a  warm,  pnngent  taste 
physicians,  and  was  appointed  court  and  odor  like  that  of  camphor  and  turpentine 
1  to  the  young  king  Edward  YL,  which  mixed.    It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  only  par- 
he  retained  under  Queens  Mary  tially  so  in  water ;  bums  readily  without  resi- 

eJi.    In  the  reign  of  the  latter,  an  due,  and  is  of  specific  gravity  0.914  to  0.927. 

uontroversy  arose  between  the  sur-  It  is  often  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine 

d  physicians  of  London,  as  to  the  right  and  camphor,  or  oil  of  rosemary.    It  is  used  in 

ormer  to  administer  internal  remedies  medicine  for  its  highly  stimulant  quality,  either 

ciatica.    Dr.  Caius  argued  the  negative  as  an  external  application  mixed  with  the  same 

on  behalf  of  the  physicians,  that,  al-  quantity  of  olive  oil  for  gouty  and  rheumatic 

lie  surgeons'  cose  was  supported  by  tlie  pains,  or  taken  internally  in  cases  of  ohronio 

f  London  and  the  master  of  the  rolls,  rheumatism,  and  spasmodic  affections  of  the 

Q  was  against  the  right  of  the  sur-  bowels.    Some  have  highly  recommended  its 

uuntinue  the  practice  of  administering  use  in  cholera.    It  is  introduced  into  the  cavi- 

».    Dr.  Caius  was  elected  president  of  ties  of  aching  teeth,  to  relieve  the  pain, 

ge  of  physicians  for  7  years  in  succes-  CAJETAN,   or  Uajetaitub     (Toiimaso    ds 

here  is  extant  a  book  of  the  college  an-  Yio),  an  Italian  cardinal,  bom  July  25,  1470, 

Q  1555  to  1572  written  by  him  in  Latin,  at  Gaeta,  died  in  Rome,  Aug.  9, 1634.    He  en- 

I  the  earliest  account  we  have  of  the  tered  the  order  of  Dominican  friars,  graduated 

bus  of  that  college.    He  was  dismissed  as  a  doctor,  and  was  elected  general  of  his  order 

i  royal  service  in  1568  on  suspicion  of  in  1508.   When  Pope  Julius ll.  was  summoned 

the  Catholic  party.    He  obtained  per-  to  appear  before  the  council  of  cardinals  assem- 

to  endow  and  raise  Gonville  hall  into  bled  at  Pisa  and  afterward  at  Milan,  in  the  Uk" 

),  which  still  bears  his  name,  and  accept-  terest  of  King  Louis  XII.  of  France,  Oaietan  un- 

lastership  thereof.    The  last  days  of  nis  dertook  his  defence,  asserting  that  to  the  pope 

)  passed  in  the  seclusion  of  his  college,  alone  belonged  the  power  of  convening  a  conn* 

b  are  numerous,  on  various  subjects ;  cil.    He  was  appointed  cardinal  in  1617  by  IA> 

'  them  have  been  reprinted  in  modem  X.,  and  sent  as  a  legate  in  Grermany  to  bring  the 

emperor  Maximilian  and  the  king  of  Denmark 

LKO,  a  village  of  Tuscany,  in  the  Yal  into  the  league  formed  against  the  Turks.    His 

'  It  has  a  handsome  villa,  belonging  efforts  to  make   Luther  recant   his  doctrines 

duke,  and  an  iron  suspension  bridge  proved  in  vain.    In  1519  he  was  present,  as 

I  liver.    The  celebrated  Bianca  Capello  Roman  legate,  at  the  assembly  of  the  electors 

in  1587.  of  the  empire,  and  sided  with  the  partisans  of 

^UT  OIL,  a  volatile  oil,  distflled  from  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  who  was  elected  emperor 

es  of  a  small  myrtaceous  tree  or  shrub,  under  the  name  of  Charles  V.    Then  he  return- 

e  in  the  island  of  Booro  in  the  ed  to  Bome,  but  was  soon  ordered  by  Adriaa 
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YL  to  Hnnir&xT,  which  was  inraded  h^  the  Ultra  H,  S98,58i;  Oda        I      %l 

Tnrka.    In  15M  he  was  recalled  to  Rome  bj  The  Apenninee  retch  thn         um  wb 

QemeDt  VII.    On  the  capture  of  Rome  in  1527,  of  Calabria,  forming  a        ^  u- 

being  taken*  prisoner  by  the   imperial  troops,  the  centre,  with  la^*^^^Muad  towaru  u 

nndcr  the  command  of  the  constable  of  Boar-  either  directii                  reen   these 

bon,  he  had  to  pay  5.000  crowns  as  a  ransom  branches  are  uu      ro           lerOf  and 

for  hid  liberty,  which  sum  he  was  obliged  to  shore  extensive  p           w       »  the 

borrow  from  his  friends.  mulberry,  and  the  outo,        u 

OALABAR,  New,  the  name  of  a  river  and  fig  trees  grow  Inxnriantkj.    Suunt  w  i 

town  in  Africa,  lying  about  80  miles  west  of  tains  prodaoe  the  manna  ash,  firom 

Old  Oolabar.    The  river  is  one  of  the  months  an  incision  into  its  bark  manna  is  al 

of  the  Niger,  nt  20  miles  from  the  sea  is  t  gathered.    Manj  of  the  northern  ' 

fathoms  deep,  and  enters  the  bight  of  Biafra  by  used  for  pasturage ;  and  the  prindnm 

the  same  estuary  as  the  Bonny.    The  town  some  of  the  districts  is  invested  in 

stands  on  an  island  in  the  river  about  25  miles  sheep.    Silk  has  been  fbr  several  o 

from  the  sea,  and  contains  upward  of    800  principal  article  of  manofkctore ;  1 

houses.    Its  trade  consists  in  slaves,  ivory,  and  creased  tax  which  has  been  set 

palm  oil,  for  which  European  goods  are  receiv-  diminished  its  amount  of  late.    <      w 

ed  in  exchange.  and  red  wines  are  noted  for  utvir 

OALABAR,  Old,  a  country  of  Guinea  in  taste.    The  natives  of  Calabria  are  a 

West  Africa,  on  the  Old  Calabar  frith,  in  the  enduring  race  of  men ;  of  a  paanoi 

bight  of  Biafra,  at  about  lat  5**  N.  and  long,  tion,  and   much   addicted   to   pUj 

8**  £.    It  is  traversed  by  the  Old  Calabar  and  Numerous  bands  of  gypsies,  andadiiL 

Cross  rivers,  and  has  about  70,000  inhabi-  and  muscular  race  of  Arnaonta,  also  sal 

tants,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  slaves.    Its  prin-  oountry.  Calabria  is  sabject  both  to  et 

dpal  towns  are  Duke  Town  and  Creek  Town,  and  inundations.    In  the  middle  of  t)M 

the  former  with  a  population  of  7,000,  the  latter  tury   Calabria  reverted  to  Roger  II 

of  6,000.    The  chiefe  and  freemen  are  engaged  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  has  sinoe  rem 

in  ^e  palm-oil  trade  with  British  merchants,  der  the  sway  of  that  monarchy,  the 

They  bring  the  oil  from  the  interior,  and  receive  tive  heir  to  the  Neapolitan  crown  b 

in  return  for  it  English  wares  and  manufactures,  title  of  duke  of  Calabria. 

Several  missions  have  been  established  in  the  CALAHORRA,  a  town  of  Spain,  ii 

country,  which  have  met  with  encouraging  tile,  in  the  province  of  Logroflo^  on 

success.  Cidocos  near  its  Junction  with  theB 

CALABASH  TREE,  (ereseentia  cujeU\  is  a  old  and  decayed  in  appearance,  and  1 

native  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  continent  are  generally  mean ;  its  cathedral,  in 

of  America.    It  grows  to  about  the  height  and  Gothic  style,  and  an  enisoopal  palace, 

bulk  of  on  apple  tree,  with  crooked  horizontal  worthy  of  note.    Calsiiorra  is  the  am 

branches.     It  has  wedge-shaped  leaves,  pale  gurris^  and  is  memorable  as  the 

white  flowers  on  the  trunk  and  branches,  and  a  of  Qumtilian,  and  for  its  desperate  1 

roundish  fruit,  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  in  cesshil  resistance  to  a  siege  in  they 

diameter.    The  calabash  fruit  contains  a  pale  The  remains  of  Roman  towers  aim 

vellow,  juicy  pulp,  of  an  unpleasant  taste,  which  duct  may  still  be  traced.    The  eelebn 
is  deemed  a  valuable  remeay  in  several  disor-  ^  baths  of  Amedillo  are  within  a  shor 

ders,  both  internal  and  external.    The  uses  to  of  Calahorra.    Pop.  in  1853,  5,990. 

which  the  fruit  of  the  calabash  tree  Is  applied  CALAIS,  a  city  of  Waahingtm 

are  very  numerous.    It  is  covered  with  a  green-  at  the  head  of  Uie  tide  on  the  Si. 

ish-yellow  skin,  enclosing  a  thin,  hard,   and  mUes  from  the  sea,  at  the  eastemmoet 

almost  woody  shell,  which  is  employed  in  lieu  of  the  state,  and  opposite  the  EogUsh  1 

of  various  kinds  of  domestic  utensils,  such  as  Stephen,  the  river  St.  Croix  forming  i 

bowls,  cups,  and  goblets  of  every  description,  boundary  between  the  United  State 

These  shells  are  so  hard  and  close-grained  that,  British  possessions  on  oar  north-ei 

when  filled  with  any  fluid,  they  may  sometimes  lat  45**  N.,  long.  67^  W.;  pop.  in 

be  put  on  the  fire  and  used  as  kettles  without  Itwosincorpon^ed  under  a  town  gcr 

injury.    They  are  also  cut  and  car^'ed,  various-  June,  1809,  and  erected  into  a  city 

ly  stained,  and  polished,  as  ornamental  vessels,  is  a  pUice  of  large  trade  in  lomber.  vui 

CALABOZO,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Cora-  nfoctured  from  the  extensive  I 

oaa,  Venezuela.    It  wus  formerly  a  mere  Indian  upper  waters  of  the  St.  Croix. 

village,  but  has  now  about  5,000  inhabitants,  is  also  a  growing  branch  of  ita        & 

most  of  whom  own  large  herds  of  cattle.  rises  here  from  20  to  28  l^t    '. 

CALABRIA,  the  southern  port  of  the  king-  to  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  uio 

dom  of  Naples  and  of  the  Italian  peninsuU,  irian^  and  to  the  coastwiie  ports  or 

lying  between  the  parallels  of  22*  48'  and  82*^  going  south  as  far  as  the  Fotomae- 

N.  lat.,  and  having  an  area  of  over  6,000  sq.  vals  of  vessels  in  1857  numbered  I 

m. ;  total  pop.  in  1856, 1,187,782,  comprised  in  departures  522.    The  exports  of  8aw< 

8  provinoes:  Calabria  Citra,  455,018;  Calabria  from  the  river  in  thai  f9m 
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ikh  about  80,000,000  went  to  foreign  town  and  a  oasUe  at  its  entrance  near  the  sear 

Mother  exports  were  68,000,000  latha,  shore.     In  1847,  Calais,  after  a  siege  whioh 

shingles,  2,000,000  pickets,  90,000  lasted  no  less  than  11  months,  was  obliged  to 

8,000  sugar  boxes,  4,000  hackmatao  sorrender  to  Edward  ILL,  and  was  saved  from 

and  1,400  cords  of  wood  and  bark,  entire  destmction  by  the  heroio  deyotion  of 

luery  for  sawing  lumber  is  propelled  £nstace  de  St.  Pierre  and  his  6  companions. 

f  by  water  power,  and  consists  of  68  The   citizens  were   compelled   to   leave    the 

10  lath  and  shingle  machines.   Thirty-  town,  and  an^English  colony  was  established 

mills  contain  *^  gangs  ^'  of  saws,  each  here.    After  being  more  than  200  years  an  £ng- 

sdng  of  16  movable  upright  saws  in  lish  city,  Calais  was,  in  Jan.  1658,  retaken  by 

ame,  26  mills  run  single  saws,  and  2  the  celebrated  Francis,  duke  of  Guise.    The 

ir  saws,  the  whole  having  a  capacity  of  Spaniards  took  possession  of  it  in  1696,  but 

I  equal  to  700,000  superficial  feet  of  had  to  surrender  it  on  the  peace  of  Vervins, 

iberperday.    The  water  power  is  of  a  1698.    It  was  vainly  besieged  by  the  Spanish 

laracter,  the  large  lakes  at  the  head  of  army  in  1667,  and  twice  bombarded  by  the  £ng^ 

icting  as  reservoirs  during  the  dry  sea^  lish  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.    In  1808, 

leven  ting  sudden  rises  by  freshets ;  the  during  the  preparations  at  the  camp  of  Boulogne, 

rise  of  the  river  from  the  lowest  point  an  English  fleet  attempted,  but  failed,  to  surprise 

on  being  less  than  10  feet.    A  railroad  it.    The  same  year  it  was  visited  by  Napoleon, 

elumberfromthe  mills  to  the  wharves.  On  April  24, 1814,  Louis  XYIII.  landed  here, 

Is  20  miles  up  the  valley  of  the  river,  which  event  has  been  commemorated  by  the 

imports  annually  about  100,000  bush,  erection  of  a  pillar.    The  town  is  now  a  fortresB 

KM)  bbls.  of  flour,  and  2,000  bbls.  of  of  the  2d  class,  surrounded  by  newly  improved 

»Mms  8,000  tons  of  shipping  in  coasting  walls  and  bastions,  and  protected  by  a  strong 

1  steamers.    It  has  a  steam  flour  mill,  citadel  commanding  also  the  port.    It  is  neatly 

nt  for  grinding  and  calcining  plas-  built,  with  regularly  laid-out  streets  and  dean 

w  iiich  turns  out  about  15,000  casks  houses,  so  mudi  so  that,  according  to  a  traveller, 

i,  an  iron  foundery,  a  dry  dock,  several  it  looks  like  the  picture  of  a  city.    The  ramparts, 

..  and  a  number  of  small  factories  for  which  are  planted  with  trees,  form  an  agreeable 

>f  wood  manufacture.  Two  steam-  promenade.    The  gate  on  the  road  to  Parii,  con- 

>ii  the  river,  and  a  semi- weekly  line  structed  in  1686,  is  a  fine  piece  of  architecture. 

B  runs  in  connection,  to  St  John  on  the  Very  few  monuments  deserve  to  be  mentioned, 

Portland  and  Boston  on  the  west    A  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  parish  church, 

stage  rims  northerly  to  the  interior  built  by  the  Englidi,  which  is  a  flne  building  with 

,  connecting  with  the  upper  valley  a  lofty  spire..   Manufactures  are  unimportant, 

John  river  in  the  province  of  New  except  those  of  tulle  (bobbinet),  which  employ 

k,  and  two  daily  stages  run  to  the  west  no  less  than  600  looms,  each  loom  requiring  the 

ontoins  8  churches,  16  school  houses,  attendance  ofa  number  ofworkmen,  beside  8,600 

hool,  and  1  academy.    Education  is  women  and  children  for  the  preliminary  prepar 

The  average  annual  attendance  at  rations.    This  branch,  as  well  as  others,  would 

s  700.    The  amount  of  money  raised  have  been  still  more  prosperous,  if  not  prevented 

%a^j  taxation  in  1858  was  $16,000,  or  by  the  war  regulations  governing  the  country 

or  cent  upon  the  full  market  value  of  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  fortress.    The  prindpil 

ty  assessed.    It  was  for  schools  $3,000,  trade  of  Calais  consists  in  carriages,  French 

i  highways  $2,000,  poor  $2,000,  city  wines,  brandies,  and  eggs,  exported  to  Great 

(2,600,  interest^  deficiencies,  &c.,  $3,*  Britain,  for  whioh  are  received  in  return  bntter 

and  county  taxes  $3,000.    Within  the  and  leatiier  from  Ireland.    Vessels  are  fitted 

\  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  lies  St  out  for  the  mackerel,  herring,  and  cod  fisheries. 

3ig  island,  on  which  Pierre  du  Gast,  The  coasting  is  more  important  than  the  foreign 

Monts,  wintered  in  1604-^6,  on  the  trade.    At  present,  the  principal  dependence  of 

which  he  founded  Port  lioyal  in  Nova  Calais  is  on  the  resort  of  travellers  to  and  fhna 

I  first  permanent  French  settlement  in  England,  wluch  is  somewhat  diminished  by  the 

competition  of  Boulogne.    It  has  daily  oommn* 

9u  a  seaport  town  of  France,  depart*  nication  by  steamer  with  several  English  porta, 

de  Calais,  on  the  straits  of  Dover,  29  and  has  had  telegraphic  communication  by  a 

I.  E.  of  Boulogne,  226  miles  N.  N.  W.  cable  across  the  channel  unce  1861.    The  port 

It  had  once  some  pretension  to  an-  is  of  easy  access,  and  can  admit  vessels  of  400  or 

:  regarded  by  the  learned  as  the  500  tons,  but  is  laid  bare  at  ebb  tide.    The  en- 

«,  whence  CsBsar  sailed  for  England ;  trances  in  1868  consisted  of  1,604  foreign  vea> 

been  proved  beyond  doubt  that  this  sels,  representing  178,376  tons;  of  68  coasting 

>nged  to  the  little  village  of  Wissant  vessels,  tonnage,  8,197;  and  the  dearanoea  <n 

ot  mentioned  before  the  1 1th  century,  1,806  foreign  vessels,  tonnage  140,866 ;  and  of  44 

997  Baldwin  lY.,  count  of  Flanders,  in  the  coasting  trade,  tonnage  8,079.  In  1867,  the 

the  port,  which  was  protected  by  the  entrances  and  clearances  of  foreign  vesMlawere 

f  2  towers.    In  1224,  Philip  of  France,  collectively  2,808,  tonnage  424,000.    The  town 

Burgundy,  built  a  wall  around  the  ^^^"'"'"nT^t^^y  *^^  ^^  ^'^*  ^  fit  Qnnniin  — 
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nal,  and  bj  ft  branch  with  tho  northern  rail-  mq^e  mijestj,  he  is  bardlj 

road,  both  which  facilitieB  have  lately  enhanced  living  painter. 

its  inland  trade.    Daniel  O'Connell  was  edn-        CALAMIANES,  the  name  of  a  gr 

cated  in  the  Jesnit  college  here  for  the  priest-  ands,  and  province  of  the  I^lippiiie  ■ 

hood.   Pigault-Lebrun  was  born  here,  ana  Lad  j  ago.    The  gronp  connsts  of  the  urge 

Hamilton,  Nelson's  Emma,  died  here  in  1816.  Busnagan,  Calamian,  linacapan,  Coron, 

Pop.  11,000,  comprising  about  400  English.  ran,  Iloe,  Lutaya,  Carandaga,  and  ab( 

CALAMANCO,  a  woollen  stuff  of  a  fine  unimportant  islands  and  islets.    Thisgr 

gloss,  and  chequered  in  the  warp,  tho  checks  the  northern  portion  of  the  great  islam 

appearing  on  tho  right  side.    It  is  manufactured  lawan,  called  raragua,  constitute  the  p 

in  England,  and  extensively  in  the  Netherlands,  which  is  the  poorest  and  least  populous  c 

CALAMANDER  WOOD,  the  hardest  and  divisions  constituting  the  Spanish  Ph£ 

most  beautiful  species  of  all  tho  fancy  woods  ini-  Area  about  2,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  17,820. 

ported  from  Ceylon.    It  is  so  hard  that  edge-  habitants  of  the  group  and  of  the  Span 

tools  cannot  work  it,  and  it  has  to  be  shaped  tionofPalawan,areof  thoBisayarace:  a 

by  rasps  and  files.    It  cxliibits  great  richness  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  the 

and  variety  of  color,  very  different  shades  being  missionaries.  Since  the  conversion.  th< 

closely  intermixed,  tho  prevailing  one  being  ment  in  the  condition  of  the  Pa 

a  fine  chocolate.    It  is  so  expensive  that  it  is  cially,  has  been  most  notable ;  belur^  vu 

imported  only  occasionally.  rence  they  lived  in  naked  savagery,  '. 

C^VLAMBUCO,  a  valuable  timber  tree,  found  southern  Palawans,  who  recognize  the  d 

alone  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the  island  of  of  the  piratical  sultan  of  Sooloo ;  at  the 

Luzon.    For  shipbuilding  it  is  esteemed  in  the  day  the  Paraguans  live  in  communities 

Philippines  as  superior  to  tho  live  oak,  or  the  dwellings  of  their  own  constmction ;  tt 

teak.    It  resembles  the  latter  when  dressed,  has  nfacture  their  own  clothing,  and  their 

the  same  dark  unctuous  appearance,  and  like  it  tural  and  mechanical  implements ;  the; 

is  never  attacked  by  the  omnivorous  and  ter-  ratans,  bees'  wax,  and  biras*  nests ;  and 

ribly  destructive  white  ant  of  the  Malay  arclii-  nte  a  substantial  amount  of   revenue 

pelago.    Several  colonial  ships  built  of  this  support  of  the  beneficent  govemroeDt 

timber,  60  years  ago,  are  reported  to  be  still  has  done  incomparably  more  to  advi 

seaworthy.    Tho  experiments  made  at  the  arse-  welfare  of  its  Indian  snbjecta,  than 

nal  of  Manila  upon  calambuco  wood  exhibit  European  government  in  the  eastern  h 

great  strength  and  elasticity.    Beside  ships,  a  The  Calaminnes  group  does  not  part«A 

great  variety  of  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  volcanic  character  of  Lnzon,  and  otb 

warlike  instruments  are  made  from  this  timber,  islands  of  the  archipelago ;  it  is  much  1 

This  name  is  also  given  in  the  Malay  archipelago,  tive,  subject  to  a  not,  humid,  and  ibw 

to  a  tree  which  produces  an  odoriferous  wood,  atmosphere,  and  the  agricultural  laboi 

the  agila,  or  eagle  wood,  and  aloes  wood  of  inhabitants  are  greatly  thwarted  by 

commerce.    It  is  found  chiefly  in  Siam,  tho  structive  voracity  of  great  numbers  of  w 

Malay  peninsula,  and  in  the  northern  portion  porcupines,  deer,  squirrels,  parrota.  ai 

of  Sumatra;   but  is  also  found  in  tlie  Indian  animals  and  birds.    This  superal 

peninsula,  where  it  iscaWodaffTiaru;  and  hence,  wild  animal  life  prevails  mostly  in  im 

it  is  sometimes  named  by  the  Malays,  kayu-  Busuagan  and  Calamian.    The  inhabil 

gharu.     The  periiimed  wood  is  supposed  to  be  oftentimes  disposed  to  return  to  theii 

a  diseased  tumor  in  the  tree,  arising  from  tho  sylvan  life,  when  snbsistenco  was  so  • 

wound  of  a  timber  worm.    The  thickened,  re-  cured  by  the  chase ;  but  their  phiw 

sinous  sap  formed  in  these  tumors,  is  used  as  Spanish  pastors  encourage  and  aid  thei 

an  incense  in  all  eastern  countries.    There  b  construction  of  better  defences  fur  the  p 

much  discrepancy  in  the  statements  of  East  tions  of  the  fruits  of  their  agricultural 

Indian  naturalists,  relative  to  the  tree  yielding  and  impress  upon  them  the  advantages 

tho  genuine  agila ;  and  this  perfume  and  aloes  tematio  labor,  and  the  oomfurts  of  civ 

wood  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  products  of  which  spring  from  it. 
different  trees ;  but  it  is  the  heart  of  the  kayu'       CALAMINE.    This  hame  is  given  to 

ialambal'^  or  calambuco  tree,  which  produces  ent  ores  of  zinc,  one  of  which  is  the 

the  aloes  wood,  and  in  tho  bark  the  agila  is  and  the  other  the  carbonate.    The  mc 

formed.    The  a^ila  does  not  yield  its  exciting  mon  ore  worked  for  zinc  is  the  anhydi 

aroma  until  it  is  burned;  but  the  calambuco  bonate.    It  occurs  crystallized  in  rfao 

or  aloes  diffuses  its  fragrance  when  rubbed  in  forms,  of  vitreous  lustre,  and  a  little 

the  hands.  of  white,  yellowish  gray,  or  brown  cok 

CALAME,  Alexandre,  a  living  Swiss  land-  transparent  or  opaque,  in  forma  botrrd 

scape  painter,  of  Neufchatcl,  who  settled  at  an  lactitic,  and  reniform,  and  in  crystalliiM 

early  age  in  Geneva,  where  he  became  the  pupil  tations.    Its  hardness  is  6,  its  q)ecific 

of  Diday,  and  whither  he  returned  after  having  to  4.45.    It  contains  oxide  of  zinc  64.8k, 

spent  some  time  at  Kome.    He  has  product  bonic  acid  86.19.   It  dissolves  with  effen 

pictures  of  the  most  prominent  scenes  of  tho  in  acids,  and  is  also  soluble  in  ammonia  m 

A]|)s,  and  in  his  power  to  render  their  pictur-  ly  heated*  It  ocean  in  thick  bedi  and  i 
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•  oileareoiis  rocks  of  the  aeoonda-  a  speoiiiMa  at  Leeds.    Th^  are  gmenSif  eon- 

rphio  formations.    It  is  rarelr  verted  into  flandstoneu  shale,  or  fli^-elay^wfaidi- 

with  oxide  of  iron  and  the  sili-  ever  of  these  rooks  it  xnaj  be,  in  whkii  thej 

Hj.    It  is  extensivel  J  worked  for  the  are  fonnd.    They  have  nsoall  j  been  reguded 

of  rinc  jMdnt  at  Yieille  Montagne;  as  cryptogamoos  phmts  of  the  e^i^Mto  fiunflj^ 

ui^  and  Aix  la  Chapelle.    In  this  but  by  the  investigadons  of  Brongniart,  it  Mp- 

is  fonnd  associated  with  hematite  iron  pears  that  these  obsoore  stems  cannot  bekmg 

also  with  the  sdphnret  of  lead  or  to  any  tribe  o(  fiowerless  plants,  bat  are  more 

t  is  worked  near  Bethlehem,  Lehiffh  nearly  sllied  to  the  gymnospermons  diootyle- 

,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster,    it  dons.    Bnt  Professor  Williamson,  while  he  ad- 

i  in  Dana^s  *'  Mineralogy  "  by  the  name  mits  their  remarkable  affinities  with  this  fiunfly, 

mite.  Thehydroos  silicate  of  zinc,  also  is  of  opinion  that  the  arrangement  of  their  tl»> 

stro-calamine,  often  accompanies  tiie  saes  diSfos  widely  from  that  of  aU  known  fonos 

I  carbonate,  and  it  is  nsoalty  the  two  of  gymnoroerms. 

Buzed  which  are  designated  by  the  CALAMUS  (Gr.  Kakoftos).  L  A  sort  of  reed, 

alamine.    It  occurs  in  forms  similar  which  the  ancients  nsed  as  apen  for  writing  on 

r  the  carbonate,  and  in  crystals  de-  pardiment  or  pimyms.      Those  which    oame 

a  rhomboidal  prism.  Its  hardness  from  E^^t  and  Onldns  were  the  most  esteemed, 
men  crystallized,  6 ;  its  specific  grav-  When  the  calamns  became  blnnt  it  was  sharp- 
ie to  8.49.  It  dissolves  by  the  aid  of  ened  with  a  knife.  It  was  split  into  two  xdbs^ 
phnric  or  mmiatic  acid,  and  gelatinizes  like  our  modem  nens.  This  instmment  must 
.  It  becomes  strongly  electric  by  heat,  not  be  confonndea  with  the  stilus,  which  was 
property  it  owes  its  name.  Its  com-  only  used  for  writing  on  wax  tablets.  XL  In 
»  silica  25.1,  oxide  of  zinc  67.4^  and  the  psstoral  poets  of  antiquity,  a  jdpe  of  reed, 
— ^In  pharmacy,  the  term  calamine  is  on  which  enamored  shepherds  woold  play;  in 
ly  to  the  native  carbonate,  which  has  constmotion  jirobably  resembling  a  modem  fifo 
en  employed  in  an  impure  state.    It  or  flageolet. 

L  too.  of  a  spurious  quality,  consist-  OAliAMY.   L  Enicninx  an  EngBsh  Presby- 

f  of  sulphate  of  baryta  and  carbo-  terian  divhie,  bom  in  London  in  Feb.  1600,  died 

^  with  mere  traces  of  zinc    It  is  at  Enfield,  Oct  29, 1666.    He  was  ednoatod  to 

use  miners  in  England  recognize  2  his  bacoabnreate  sSb  Pembroke  hall,  Oambridge. 

lamine:  one,  which  they  call  brass  ca-  But  at  tiiat  time  the  Arminiaa  oontroyeny 

sold  to  the  makers  of  brass ;  and  the  ran  high,  and  Pembroke  was  in  the  interest  of 

yta  calamine,  which  is  the  amorphous  the  Anninian  party.    Tonng  OaLunj  expressed 

of  baryta,  is  sold  to  the  drugsists  himself  witii  so  much  freedom  innvorof  the 

s   carboiiate   of  zinc     In  medical  opposite  frdth  that  he  was  cat  off  from  a  IbDow* 

calamine  is  heated  to  redness,  and  ship.    He  was,  however,  bv  Dr.  Felton,  bidiop 

I  an  impalpable  powder.    Bythiscal-  of  Ely,  appointed  to  a  vicarage,  and  at  tlie 

i  is  converted  into  oxide  of  zinc,  mix-  death  of  his  patron  was  appointed  leetorer  at 

le  impurities  of  the  ore.    In  this  state  Bury  8t  Edmund's.     Meanwhile,  he  beoame 

I  nrepared  calamine.    It  is  used  as  an  more  and  more  exposed  to  the  hirii-chiiroh 

>lication  only,  sometimes  in  the  form  party.    Finally,  on  the  pnblication  of  the  Soot- 

I      more  commonly  it  is  dusted  upon  tish  liturgy  aiid  the  *^  BocA:  of  Sports,^  Oalaiqy 

A  excoriated  parts,  upon  which  it  ld!t  Ae  establiahed  chnrch,  and  qpoke  and  acted 

mild  astringent  and  exsiocant    Li  pUdnly  as  a  non-confomust.    By  the  earl  of 

ce  of  the  impurities  of  this  artide,  Essex  he  was  presented  with  uie  living  of 

of  zinc,  obtained  by  precipitation,  is  Bochfbrd,  which  portion  he  was  compelled  to 

or  it  in  the  *^  United  States Pharma-  resign,  on  aooonnt  of  his  health,  soon- after. 

He  now  removed  to  London,  and  was  afterward 

3,   statuary  and  embosser  of  Athens,  chosen  ndtdster  of  St  Mary,  Aldermanbiiry.   Ee 

omporary  of  Phidias,  and  flourished  acted  a  prominent  part  as  a  n<m-ooiiformiat  di- 

koT  and  429  B.  0.     Pliny  bestows  vine,  though  a  moderate  one,  daring  the  rest  of 

praises  upon  his  horses.    Among  Ids  life.    Althoufldi  an  c^iponent  of  epfsoopaey, 

brated  works  were  a  statue  in  met-  his  opinions  of  wnidi  he  pnblisfaed  in  a  treiitls^ 

«tv  Alexicacos,  in  Athens,  in  429  B.  he  streiraondy  nrsed  the  propriety  of  good 

hioh  has  errooeoufily  been  supposed  treatment  to  Ohariea,  and  was  in  fkvor  of  the 

ipollo  Belvedere ;  a  colossal  statue  of  restoration.    When,  therefore,  it  was  decided 

bronze,  80  cubita  in  height,  which  to  invite  the  exiled  son  to  the  throne  of  his 

io  Rome  byliUcullus ;  and  a  Jupiter  fiither.  Oalamy  was  i^>pointed  as  one  of  the 

onsecrated  by  Pindar  at  Thebes.  commission  for  that  pox^ose.    Oalamy  hadbeen 

IE,  an  extinctspecies  of  fossil  plants  an  active  member  of  tne  assembly  of  divine^ 

antly  in  the  strata  of  the  coal  for-  appctoted  by  the  house  of  loida  in  1641  to  ttr 

>-  entirely  wanting  above  the  seconda-  port  a  jdan  for  the  reooneiliation  oi  the  eeele> 

n.    They  are  large  cylindrical  stemsL  siastlcal  difficulties  of  the  reahn.    TUa  wia  a 

a  at  intervals  like  the  reed,  and  some-  prc»)ect  oongenial  to  his  views  and  temper.    So 

faiohea  in  diameter,  as  is  seen  in  loDg^  theieibre^  aa  there  wia  any  hopia  of  ao- 
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oomplishiog  it  through  the  a^ncies  and  on  the  ttndy  of  the  nataral  ■eieaeae;  b«l  •• 

Eliui  then  saggestod^  he  retained  his  position ;  (to  use  hia  own  expretsion)  oiTine  t 

ut  when  the  Savoy  conference  failed  of  anj  flaslied  upon  his  mind,  he  threw  all 

Buch  ^esnlt)  he  made  one  more  unsuooessful  at-  into  the  nver  Jnmna,  and  oonaecrateu 

tempt,  and  then,  on  the  passa^  of  tlie  uniform-  of  his  life  to  religion.    After  having 

ity  act  (1662),  resigned  his  living,  having  pre«  his  extensive  travels,  he  retomed  to  . 

viously  declined  a  hishopric  from  the  rojal  town,  where  he  stood  in  the  odor  of 

favor,  because  of  the  strenuous  conditions  with  Even  miracles  were  ascribed  to  him,  akw 

which  the  gift  was  accompanied.    For  the  re-  day  devout  Mussulmana  make  a  pUgrit 

mainder  of  his  life  he  lived  in  retirement,  ven-  his  grave. 

turing  to  preach  only  on  one  occasion  (in  the  CALANDS(X)G,  a  village  of  HoU 

absence  of  the  curate  of  the  church  ho  fre*  North  sea.    Itwaatheaoenectfavieturj 

SuentedX  on  which  occasion  he  gave  offence  to  after  great  loss,  by  the  allied  BriUsh  iu 

tie  royal  party,  and  was  imprisoned  in  New-  gian  forces  over  the  Dutch,  Aug.  S7.  1 

gate.    He  was  soon,  however,  released.    The  GALAS,  Jbak,  a  French  Prot 

great  fire  of  London  so  affected  him  that  it  pre-  in  1698,  in  Langnedoc,  martyr     x 

cipitated  his  death.    IL  Edmund,  the  granoson  1762.    He  was  a  merchant  at  Auikflu< 

of  the  above,  bom  in  London  in  1671,  died  wife  an  English  lady  of  French  extract io 

June  8,  1782,  was  educated  in  England  and  at  evening  in  Oct  1761,  alter  the  family 

tlie  universitv  of  Utrecht,  where  ho  enjoyed  the  tired  from  supper,  his  eldest  aon.  Marc  i 

distinguislied  favor  of  many  literary  men.    He  a  young  man  addicted  to  gambling, 

had  the  offer  of  a  professor^s  chair  in  the  uni-  gloomy  disposition,  was  found  dead  at 

versity  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  declined,  and  trance  to  his  father's  house.    Beside 

returned  to  England,  having  favorable  intro-  hers  of  Calas^s  family,  there  was  at  v 

ductions  from  scholars  on  the  continent  to  dis-  no  person  in  his  house  exeoDtlng  IL  L 

tinguished  English  divines.    But  Calamy  soon  a  young  gentleman  from  BorMnx. 

detennined  to  be  a  non- conformist,  whiob  de-  the   corpse   of  joung  Calas  was  disc 

termination  ho  carried  out  with  great  decision  the  greatest  excitement  ensoed,  and  Um 

and  earnestness  to  the  end  of  his  life.    Beside  tude  of  Toulouse,  who  especially  at  tli 

holding  various  important  appointments  as  a  labored  under  the  infloence  of  religion 

non-conformist  divine,  he  published  some  works  tion,  ascribed  the  death  of  the  young 

which  evince  his  talent  and  zeal.    Among  them  the  fact  that  he  had  intended  to  beoomi 

mav  be  mentioned  a  continuation  of  the  ^  Lifo  vert  to  the  ohuroh  of  Rome,  and  that  hi 

and  Times  of  Baxter,^^  which  went  through  2  had  murdered  him  in  order  to  prevent 

editions  during  his  lifetime,  and  brin^  the  his-  cession  fh)m  Protestantism*     The  ho 

tory  down  to  the  passage  of  the  "  Occasional  martyrdom  were  paid  to  yoong  Calas 

Bill'' (1713);  a  vindication  of  his  grandfather  and  Dominican  friars  and  other  Cauolio  b 

several  other  non-conformists  (1718);  and  aeon-  Toulouse.    He  was  buried  with  great  ] 

tinuation  of  the  lives  of  ejected  ministers,  lee-  catafalque  erected  upon  his  grave,  andai 

turers,  masters,  dec.,  after  the  restoration  (1728).  placed  upon  it,  with  a  martyr's  pahn 

CALANOIIA,    Fret   Antonio    db    la,   a  hand,  and  the  act  of  abjuration  in  Um 

Peruvian  writer,  born  at  Chuquisaca  toward  M.  Calas  the  father  was  sentenced  to  < 

the  end  of  the  16th  century,  died  near  the  wheel  by  a  tribunal  of  13  judges,  • 

middle   of  the  17th.     He   was  member  of  whom  dissented  from  the  verdict,    hm 

an  Augustine  convent  at  Lima,  and  in  1619  est  boy,  doomed  to  exile,  feU  into  the  I 

prior  of  his  order  at  Truxillo.     During  the  the  priests,  who  threw  him  into  a  i 

earthquake   which    in   that   year  devastated  with  a  view  of  forcing  him  to  abjure  Ga! 

that   city,    Colancha   displayed   the  greatest  The  daughters  were  imprisoned  in  a  9 

firmness,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  A  Catholic  servant  in  Calas's  fiunUy.  i 

his  order,  he  became  of  great  service  to  the  vaysse,  were  acquitted,  although   t 

frightened   inhabitants.      He  wrote   a  work  much  ill  feeling  against  the  latter,  a» 

on  Peru,  which  was  publislied  at  Barcelona  suspected  of  bemg  a  misnonary  of  the 

in    1639,   under  the  title   of  Croniea  mora-  nots  of  Guienne.    The  wife  socoeeded  ii 

luada  del  orden  de  San  Augtutin  en  el  Peru,  ing  to  Switzerland,  where  Vollidrek  i 

In  1663  an  abridged  French  edition  of  this  resided  at  Femey,  became  inter      u 

work  appeared  at  Toulouse,  under  the  tiUe  of  case ;  and  it  was  due  to  his  int 

Eutoire  de  Vegliu  du  Perou.  £lie  de  Beaumont  and   ot     r 

OALANDiJt,  CiiABAF  Bou  Au,  a  Mussul-  yers  took  it  in  hand,  and  o1            »  c«i 

man  fanatic  and  saint  of  tlie  13th  century,  the  judgment  The  Calas      uuj  wen 

At  Delhi  he  became  acquainted  with  Eha<\ja  innocent,  and  a  pennon  w  4^000  g 

Coutb  Cuddin,  and  in  A^ia  Minor  he  was  on  them  by  Louis  XV. 

{enns  of  intimacy  with  Chams  Tabriz,  a  Persian  CALASIO,  Mabio  db,  an  Italiaii 

poet,  and  with  Maulavi  Roum,  a  Mussulman  scholar,  bom  1560,  in  the  kingdom  of 

mystic,  tbe  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Maulavi,  died  1620,  perfected  his  knowledge  ot 

and  the  author  of  the  poem  *^  Masnavi."    In  his  'while  memoer  of  a  F      <          o 

youth  Calandar  had  devoted  himself  to  the  an  extent  that  he  b^          in 
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inthor  of  a  Hebrew  grammar  and  diction-  ohnrches,  barracks^  hospitals,  and  yarions  pnb- 

;.   His  £une,  however,  rests  upon  his  con-  lie  buil^ngs.    Mineral  springs  and  stalaotitio 

r      9  of  the  Bible,  which  gives  not  onljr  the  caves  exist  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  remains  of 

Mr,  bat  also  the  Latin  version,  affording  at  the  ancient  Bilbilis,  the  birthplace  of  Martial, 

le  time  opportnnities  of  comparing  the  are  not  far  off    Pop.  in  1852,  6,885. 

with  the    STriac,  Arabic,  and   Ohaldee  OALATBAYA,    Josk    Maria,    a    Spanish 

^    This  work^  which  is  highly  valaed  statesman,  bom  at  Merida,  Feb.  26,  1781,  died 

^ogians  of  all  denominations,  was  pnb-  Jan.  24, 1846.    A  lawyer  by  profession,  he  dis- 

I  one  year  after  his  death,  at  the  expense  tingoished  himself  as  an  orator  in  the  cortes  of 

popes  Paul  y.  and  Gregory  XV.,  and  Leon  and  Cadiz,  and  was  exiledJn  1816  on  ac- 

A  by  one  of  Calasio*s  friends,  Michel  Ange  coont  of  his  liberal  principles.    In  1820,  when 

I      t  Romule.    A  2d  edition,  revised  by  the  new  constitution  was  promulgated,  he  was 

appeared  at  London  in  1747,  but  the  allowed  to   return,   was   elected  to   the  na- 

$1      edition  is  the  best  tional  cortes  by  liis  native  district,  and  took  a 

^oo^aSUNGAT,  the  name  of  a  numerous  prominent  position  in  opposition  to  Martinez 

M  of  once  piratical  savages,  inhabiting  the  de  la  Rosa.    During  the  revolution  of  1828,  he 

h  province  of  Misamis,  in  the  island  of  officiated  as  minister  of  justice  under  the  revo- 

uaDO,    Ten  years  ago  this  people  were  in  lutionary  government,  at  Seville  and  Cadiz,  but 

lowest  state  of  nature  in  which  man  is  on  the  advent  of  a  French  army  in  aid  of  Fer- 

seeking  shelter  with  apes  in  tree  tops  dinand  VII..  he  was  obliged  to  escape  to  £ng- 

I          fts  of  rocks,  and,  like  them,  subsist-  land,  where  ne  remained  until  1830,  and  where 

u  mQ  raw  produce  of  the  forest  and  the  he  continued  to  agitate  as  member  of  the  junta 

K».  In  1849  a  mission  was  established  among  of  Bayonne.    In  1884,  after  the  death  of  the 

>v  Spanish  missionaries,  of  the  same  inde* '  king,  he  brought  about  the  establishment  of 

I  and  devoted  class  who  have  brought  juntas  at  Badiyoz,  Soragossa,  &c.,  which  pro- 

w»  Buch  remarkable  changes  in  the  mental  claimed  the  constitution  of  1812 ;  and  the  result 

I  Dhydcal  condition  of  many  of  the  wild  of  thb  agitation  was  that,  on  June  18^  1887, 
•of  UiePhilippiue  archipelago.    The  Cala-  Maria  Christina  propiiulgated    a   constitution 

have  abandoned  their  old  haunts  in  the  more  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  peo* 

)  jungles  bordering  upon  the  Gunung  pie.    For  some  time  he  was  member  of  the 

iwwi  range  of  mountains,  and  are  now  to  cabinet  as  minister  of  justice,  but  dissenting  from 

MM  established  in  communities,  cultivating  the  policy  of  Martinez  de  la  Bosa,  he  tendered  his 

\       »f  the  plains  that  border  upon  the  Lu«  resignation.  He  continued,  however,  to  oraanize 

4id  Leagan  rivers,  and  the  bay  of  Uygau.  juntas,  and,  owing  to  his  machinations,  Espar- 

ble  quantities  of  grain  gold  have  been  tero's  deposition  from  the  regency  was  decided 

Af  uiscovered  in  several  streams  descend-  upon  by  the  cortes,  Aug.  16,  1848.     Subse- 

(ir     Gunung  Inogawon,  and  a  large  portion  quently  Calatrava  was  elected  member  of  the 

\>4i]asungays  are  actively  engaged  in  gold  bpanish  senate  by  several  provinces,  and  this 

.    The  auriferous  soils  of  Mindano  h&ve  nomination  was  ratified  by  Queen  Isabel  IL, 

uv-A      eemed,  by  well-informed  Spaniards  soon  after  her  advent  to  the  Spanish  throne. 

uifoines,  as  much  richer  than  those  of  CALATBAVA  LA  VIEJA,  a  mined  city  of 

,  o       tra,  Celebes,  or  of  any  other  por-  Spain,  on  the  Guadiana.    It  contidns  the  re* 

n  the  malay  archipelago.    But  the  wild  mains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Calatrava,  which 

II  rently  irreclaimable  character  of  the  during  the  middle  ages  was  considered  the  key  of 
lu  tribes  of  Mindano,  and  the  desperate  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  was  well  fortified.    The 

of  the  Lanun  pirates,  who  possess  its  knights  of  Calatrava,  members  of  a  military 
coast,  have  effectually  checked  Span-  order  founded  here  in  1158,  distinguished  them* 
ki      rise  upon  the  island  until  recently,  selves  by  their  exploits  in  the  Moorish  contests, 
n  luMoionaries  have  opened  the  way  to  the  but  with  the  lapse  of  years  the  institution  grad- 
ed resrioDs,  and  to  many  valuable  products  nally  degenerated,  and  toward  the  close  of  the 
o  this  island ;  and  should  their  success  16th  century  the  grand-mastership  was  united 
puier  tribes  be  equal  to  what  has  been  ef-  to  the  crown.    Since  1808  it  has  been  used  as 
ng  the  Calasungays,  the  island  of  an  order  of  merit    The  ancient  name  of  Cala- 
,  ueerned  hitherto  inaccessible  on  ac-  trava  was  Oretum  or  Oria. 
(It  the  ferocity  of  its  people,  will  present  OALAVFBAS,   a  county   in  the  N.  oen- 
Bting  a  spectacle  as  Luzon  or  New  tral  part  of  California,  bordering  on  Utah,  and 
which  exhibit  the  best  specimens  of  a  bounded  on  the  S.  K  by  the  Stanislaus  river, 
imrborism  converted  to  civilization.  It  comprises  an  area  of  8,000  sq.  m.    The  8ier> 
viU4ATAYUD,  a  Spanish  town  in  the  prov-  ra  Nevada,  or  Snowy  range  of  California,  passes 
>f  Saragosso,  on  the  Jalon.    The  desolate  through  its  centre,  and  it  is  drained  by  the 
oalf  ruinous  condition  of  its  streets  destroys  Calaveras.  Mokelunme,  Walker^s,  and  Carson's 
•  Civorable  impression  produced  by  the  ex-  rivers.    On  Chyote  creek,  4  miles  S.  of  Valle- 
ippearance  of  the  town.    It  stands  in  the  cito,  are  2  natural  bridges.    Mining,  especiallj 
)f  a  fertile  district,  and  provisions  of  all  for  quartz,  employs  a  large  proportion  of  the 
'■re cheap.   There  are  some  factories  in  the  capital  of  the  inhabitants.    The  productions 
beside  an   episcopal    palace,  convents,  in  1856  were  estimated  at  25,495  bushels  of 
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wheat,  6T,181  of  barley,  and  16,940  of  oato.  This  is  also  expelled  by  heat,  the  minenl  I 

There  were  14  saw  iiiills,  1  grist  mill,  26  qnartz  then  converted  into  quicklime,  or  the  Dttit 

mills,  and  2  newspaper  offices.    Yalae  of  real  of  calcium.    Tho  proportion  of  this      :«] 

estate,  $219,125.      Capital,   Mokelomne   Ilill.  ousspar  is  66  per  cent.,  and  of         unit 

Pop.  in  1852,  20,192.  44  per  cent.    Borne  of  the  finest  vpc^ 

CALAVERAS,  a  river  of  California,  rises  this  mineral  are  from  the  Roene  lead  i 

among  tho  hills  at  the  foot  of  tho  Sierra  Neva-  St.  Lawrence  co.,  K.  Y.,  where  a  single  a 

da,  in  Calaveras  co.,  and  after  a  westerly  and  was  found  weighing  165  Ibe.    It  is  a  • 

south-westerly  course  joins  the  San  Joaquin  gangue  in  metallic  Teins,  and  often  fo 

river  in  tho  county  of  that  name.  in  rock  fonnations  of  almost  all  ages,  e«  vu 

CALCAGNINI,  Celio,  an  Italian  scholar,  no  ores  are  jiresent.     It  possesses  no  vilq 

bom  at  Ferrara,  Sept.  17,  1479,  died  Aug.  27,  ferent  from  that  of  ordinary  limestoocf 

1541.    After  having  served  in  the  armies  of  these  are  from  their  great  abundance 

tlie  emperor  Maximilian  and  of  Pope  Julius  more  cheaply  obtained  for  the  manutac 

II.,  and  been  employed  on  diplomatic  missions  to  quicklime,  or  for  fluxes  of  ores,  than  iLd 

Rome  by  the  duke  of  Fcrrnro,  Alfonso  I.,  ho  tallized  mineral  could  be. 
became,  on  his  return,  canun  of  tho  cathedral,        CALCAKEOUS  SPRINGS.  Rainwatei 

and  professor  of  literature  at  the  university  of  taining*  carbonio  acid  gas,  and  otiier  i 

his  native  town.     Of  his  writings,  which  in-  also  more  highly  charg^  with  this  gas, 

elude  treatises  on  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  theproperty  of  dissolving  tho  carb<»nateo 

some  poetry,  liis    Qunstionum  FpUtolicarum  they  come  in  contact  w^ith,  as  they  per 

libri  III,  (Amberg,  1608),  \mDe  Rebtu  jEgyp-  through  the  strata  of  rock  beneath  the  bg 

tiacU  CommentariuSj  and  his  essays  on  some  of  When  the  water    rises  in  springs,  it  < 
the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  antiquity,  are  *  charged  with  calcareous  matter;   and 

tho  most  interesting.    He  was  a  friend  and  evaporates,  this  load  is  deposited  in  the  fc 

correspondent  of  Scaliger,  Alciati,  and  other  calcareous  incrustations.    Such  spring 

eminent  scholars  of  his  day.  times   rise  through  granitio  rocks  and 

CALCAIKE  CiROSSIEIi,  tho  building  stone  formations,  which  contain  little  or  do 

of  Paris,  constituting  with  tho  blue  clay  of  tho  stone,  this  being  in  these  instances  snppl 

basin  of  London,  which  contains  many  identical  the  water  from  some  distant  fonnatioos  i 

shells,  and  may  bo  said  to  be  coeval  with  the  flowed  through.    By  this  provision  of 

calcairo,  tho  types  of  tho  eocene  tertiary  series,  the  carbonate  of  lime  required  by  shell-ku 

aa  established  by  the  English  geologist  Lyell.  plants  is  distributed  abundantly  in  placet 

CALCAR,  JoiiAN  Stephan  van,  a  Flemish  would  otherwise  be  destitute  of  it.    Iti^: 

^nter  of  tho  Venetian  school,  born  at  Calcar  in  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  that  in  central  Fra 

theduchy  of  Cloves,  in  1409,  died  in  Naples,  1546,  district  where  the  primary  rocks  are  nnu 

studied  at  Venice  under  Titian,  and  subse<^uently  destitute  of  limestone,  springs  copiously  cl 

practised  his  art  at  Naples.  Ho  excelled  in  imitat-  with  carbonate  of  lime  rise  vp  throng 

mg  tho  manner  of  Titian  and  of  Raphael.    At  granite  and  gneiss.   Some  of  these  are  thi 

Padua  he  designed  tlio  illustrations  to  Vesali^s  and  probably  derive  tlieir  origin  from  tbi 

anatomical  work,  which  for  a  long  time  were  source  of  volcanic  heat  once  so  active  i 

ascribed  to  Titian.  Rubens  possessed  a  ^^  Nativi-  region.    One  of  these  springs  near  Cle 

ty''  by  liim,  in  which  tho  light  proceeded  from  has  formed  by  its  incrustations  an  ek 

tho  infant,  which  at  the  death  of  Rubens  was  mound  of  travertine,  or  white  concreti 

purcliosed  by  Sandrart,  who  subsequently  sold  limestone,  240  feet  in  length,  and  at  its 

It  to  tlio  emperor  Ferdinand.     One  of  his  por-  nation  16  feet  hi^  and  12  wide.    Anoti 

traits  of  a  male  fignro  with  red  beard,  executed  the  same  region  rises  in  a  gneiss  coantrr 

by  him  in  1540,  is  in  the  Louvre.  foot  of  a  volcanic  cone,  at  least  30  mile 

CAI.CAREUUS  SPAR,  also  called  calc  spar,  any  oilcareous   rock.     The  deposit  of 

the  very  common  mineral,  crystallized  carbon-  springs  is  often  a  spongv,  porous  sob 

ate  of  lime.     Ii  is  remarkable  for  the  great  va-  called  calcareous  tufa,  or  caic  tuff.    It  tak 

riety  of  its  crystalline  forms  derived  from  its  impression  of  the  objects  it  encloses,  as 

primary  obtuse    rhomboid,    no  less  than  600  twigs,  and  branches  of  trees,  and  r 

modifications  having  been  described  and  fig-  forms,  if  not  the  material  itself,  in  iti 

nred.    It  is  seen  in  a  pure  state  in  the  trans-  stance.    When  freshly  quarried,  it  is  < 

parent  rhomboidal  crystals  of  Iceland  spar,  so  into  any  sliape.  and  is  therefore  con«a 

called  because  the  finest  were  ori;;inally  brought  applied  to  building   purposes.     The  G 

from  Iceland.     These  exhibit  the  property  of  temples  of  Picstum  are  built  of  it,  and 

double  refraction  most  perfectly.    Calcareous  has  in  them  assumed  great  strength  ano  m 

spar  is   white  or    transparent,   except  when  In    the  central   parts    of   New    York, 

mixed  with  some  foreign  ingredientii,  whicli  cially  in  the  vicmitv  of  Seneca  and  C 

impart  to  it  various  shades.    It  is  so  soft  as  to  lakes,  deposits  of  tliis  nature  are  rtt 

be  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  its  hardness  being  quent.    They  form  beds  of  marl  beneath 

rated  at  2.5-3.5.    Its  specific  gravity  is   2.5--  swamps,  and  in  the  bottoms  of  ponds  and 

2.77.    Acids  dissolve  it  readily,  causing  a  strong  Wherever    the   calcareous    water    flow 

effervescence  as  tho  carbonio  acid  is  expelled,  aquatic  plant  chara  grows  abnndantty, 
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to  oMroot  the  water  ocmAes,  and  oaadned  ibr  ezpelUiig  theTolatileoarbonio  aeid, 

removal  neoessarj.    Aa  the  plant  water,  and  eolphiir,  and  thus  pr^Muingtiie  oris 

tenia  become  inorosted  with  carbo-  for  redoetioii.    Quarts  and  other  hard  itoneii 

I.  \     i  new  green  growth  continaea  hitended  to  be  lednoed  to  powder  for  nae  in 

wyond,  which  is  soon  to  be  filled  glass-making  or  pottery,  are  rendered  brittle  bT 

le   atony  incrustation.     The  bringing  them  to  a  white  heat  and  then  aiia- 

v/  vaioareons  matter  is  as  favorable  denlv  quendhinff  with  oold  water.    Oaldnatioii 

th  of  fresh-water  testacea  as  of  the  is  also  appUed  to  the  process  of  baldng  by 

those  which  are  found  in  the  oldest  which  bncJo,  earthenware,  te^  acquire  hardP 

irmations  are  still  of  the  common  ness  and  cohesion. 

-water  species.  0AIX)IU1C,  the  metaDio  base  of  lime.    It  was 

IGEU,  a  river  of  Louisiana,  not  navi-  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1808,  but  is  very 

ises  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  rarely  pr^Mured,  and  in  quantities  too  small  for  ita 

gi  the  parish  of  the  same  name,  and  properties  to  be  aoonrately  investigated.   It  may 

rly  course  of  250  miles  enters  the  be  obtained  by  pasedng  the  vapor  of  potassium 

ico.  at  a  red  heat  over  quicklime  which  is  contabied 

SEEIT,  a   south-western   parish   of  in  an  iron  tube  fiUc^  with  hydrogoiu    It  may 

>ordering  on  Texas,  and  reaching  to  also  be  prepared  bv  sulijectiog  lime  in  oontaot 

river  on  the  W.,  and  the  Mermen-  with  mercury  to  the  action  of  the  galvanic  bit- 

8.  £. ;  area  5,600  sq.  m.    The  soil  tery,  by  which  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and  oil- 

ity  of  the  streams  is  fertile,  and  the  cium  is  obtained.    The  mercury  may  then  be 

ich  is  level,  is  principally  occupied  distilled  off  from  the  caldum.    It  is  a  white 

or  grassy  plains,  affording  pastur-  metal  resembling  silver,  much  heavier  tlum 

0  numbers  of  cattle.  The  produc-*  water,  and  requires  a  high  temperature  for  tts 
i5  were  150  bales  of  cotton,  116,280  fusion.  Its  onemi<»l  equivalent  is  90i(;  its 
iidian  com,  260  barrels  of  molasses,  symbol,  Oa.    Heated  beyond  its  frudng  point,  it 

ads  of  sugar.  Pop.  (1855),  8,546,  bums  with  a  white  li^t,  combining  with  8 

were  slaves.  partsof  oxygen  to  20  of  caldnm,  and formingthe 

jiEXJ  LAKE,  situated  in  the  above  protoxide  of  lime.    Its  most  important  saltairiU 

6  miles  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  is  be  treated  of  under  their  fomiUar  names, 
ihan  an  expansion  of  the  river  of  OALOULATING  MAOHINEa  Plato,  in  the 
lame.  Length,  18  miles ;  greatest  6th  century  B.  0.,  invented  a  sUdina  square  to 
>r  6  mUes.  solve  the  problem  of  2  mean  propornoiu^  and 
iSy  the  wisest  soothsayer  among  the  Nicomedes,  8  centuries  afterward,  invented  his 
Troy,  explained  the  cause  of  the  celebrated  conchoid  curve  for  solving  the  sama 
vrhich  desolated  the  land,  advised  problem  and  trisecting  an  an^e.  Borne  me- 
an of  the  wooden  horse,  foretold  the  chanical  devices  for  assisting  in  arjtfametioil 
te  Trojan  war,  and  died,  as  predicted  oomputation  were  also  in  use  at  a  veiy  eariy 
a,  on  meeting  the  soothsayer  Mop-  age ;  but  these  were  exceedingly  limited  in 
[irophetio  power  was  superior  to  ms  their  operaticma,  and  therefore  of  little  praetioal 

use.    The  same  may  be  aaid  of  the  mom  inga> 

ATION  (Lat.  calx,  lime),  originally,  nioua  contrivances  devised  in  the  begimdng  ai 

41  of  converting  limestone  into  quick-  the  17th  centun%  Gunter's  scale  and  Napiei% 

The  word  was  afterward  used  by  bones.     John  Napier,  who  was  probably  the 

I  to  designate  any  similar  process  first  man  to  suggest  the  modem  notation  cf 

nuod  are  rendered  brittle  and  easy  of  decimal  fraotiona,  and  whoae  invention  of  kg- 

Q  by  the  action  of  heat.    The  term  arithma  was  well  called  eanan  mififieui^  devisM 

»lied  to  several  different  processes :  2  modes  of  mechanical  omnputation,  one  by 

sparation  of  some  volatile  substance  means  of  square  rods  engraven  with  the  Arable 

ml  or  organic  body  by  heat,  with-  figures,  the  other  by  means  of  droular  plates, 

on  of  air ;  another  is  in  rendering  it  Napier^  wonderfol  discovery  of  logarithma  was 

1  by  subjecting  it  to  sudden  changes  made  by  Edmund  Gunter  the  biuida  of  a  very 
re ;  and  another,  in  increasing  its  simple  machine,  consisting  merely  of  a  straight 

A  rendering  it  less  sensible  to  the  line  graduated  to  logaiitlmiS|  but  marked  idth 

)snherio  and  chemical  agencies,  the  correqxynding  numbers.    Addition  and  sob- 

I        ters  of  wood  are  expelled  by  traction  can  be  performed  upon  this  line  hf 

fur  the  production  of  charcoal,  or  means  of  a  pair  of  dividina,  and  the  eorreqKnd- 

■ocess  may  be  employed  for  the  col-  ing  number  by  the  side  of  the  line  will  be  prc^ 

of  the  volatile  ingredients,  as  the  gas  diKsta,  qu^iente,  and  foctom.    But  F*m4  ^ 

losea  of  illnmination,  or  the  liquid  1642,  at  the  age  of  19,  invented  the  firat  aruh- 

pvroligneous  acid,  naphtha,  &o.  metieal  maohine  properly  so  ealled.    It  Is  wM. 

9     is  <^cined  for  the  preparation  to  have  oost  him  such  mental  eflbrta  as  to  haw 

n  ^Bs.    As  applied  to  wood  and  coal,  seriously  aflboted  his  health,  and  even  to  hanra 

is  also  called  carbonization.    Yari-  shortened  his  days.    This  maohine  was^  about 

iron,  of  zinc,  and  of  copper,  as  the  80  years  afterward.  im|nx>ved  by  Vtfmt  aoA 

hydrates,  and  snlphureta,  are  aJso  BoitJssondean,  bat  it  never  came  Into  jraoHesI 
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use.    It  consisted  essentially  of  ebort  barrels,  •conomldng  space  and  time  bj  a  prq 

upon  whose  circumference  the  10  fibres  were  mentof  the  parts  of  his  invention.  T 

inscribed,  covered  by  a  box,  1  figure  alone  of  ical  notation  of  Babbage  (*'  FhiloiopLi       .« 
each  barrel  being  visible  through  a  row  of  little    actions,^'  1826)  is  fur  an  inventor  of  Lm 

windows   on  the  upi>er  surface  of  the  box.  what  tlio  nutation  of  algebra  Is  to  the       cu 

These  barrels  were  so  connuctcd  that  10  revo-  geometry.   The  machine  purchased  for  uel 

lutions  in  one  produced  1  revolution  in  the  ley  observatory  by  Mr.  Raibbon  of  Albanj 

next,  the  revolutions  of  the  Ist  barrel  being  auggestion  of  I)r.  li.  A.  Gould,  was  inve&icu  i 

performed  by  hand  to  correspond  with  tlie  G.  and  £.  Scheiitz  of  Stockbolui,  and  finii 
numbers  to  be  adde<l.    SubtnCction  was  per-    in  1853.    The  Swedish  government  |iaid  |m 

formed  by  the  device  recently  rvinventea  in  000  as  a  gratuity  toward  its  cunstructioD.  TI 

this  country  ("  Montreal  Proceedings  of  the  inventors  sought  to  attain  the  same  ends  tL 
American  Association    for  the    Advancement    Mr.  Babbage  hod  attained,  but  with  hu 
of  Science ")  of  having  each  figure  on  the    meanit.    Their  engine  jirooeeds  by  the      « 

wheels  accompanied  by  a  smaller  figure,  such  of  differences,  calculating  to  the  15th  puce 
that  the  sum  of  tlie  2  was  equal  to  U.     What-    decimals,  and  stamiiing  the  8  left  hand  pIic 

ever  number  was  added  to  the  large  figures  was,  in  lead,  so  as  to  muke  a  stereotype  mould  fro 

of  course,  subtracted  from  the  smaller.    In  1678  which  plates  can  bo  taken  by  either  a  st«n 
Leibnitz  published  a  description  of  a  machine    type  or  electrotype   process,   ready  fur  ti 

{Mucellanea^  tum.  i.,  Berolin)  which  was  much  printing  press.    It  can  express  numbers 

superior  to  that  of  Pascal,  but  complicated  in  decimally  or  sexagcsimally,  and  prints  bj  u 

construction  and  too  expensive  for  tlie  work  side  of  the  table  the  corresi>ondinff  series 

which  it  was  capable  of  performing,  which  was  numbers  or  arguments  for  which  &»  t^ 

only  that  of  arithmetical  addition,  subtraction,  cidculated.    It  has  already  been  empluved  i 

multiplication,  and  division.    But  the  glory  of  Albany  in  calculating  a  table  of  the  tmeanoB 

Pascal  and  Leibnitz,  as  inventors  of  calculating  aly  of  Mars  for  each  ^^  of  a  day.    Mr.  Babbi( 

machinery,  has  been  entirely  eclii)sed  by  Charles  has  seen  this  machine  and  given  it  the  m      u 

Babbage  and  by  Messrs.  G.  and  £.  Bchentz.  dial  praise.    In  size  it  is  about  eqnal  to  a  » 

The  British  government  began  in  1821  to  build  piano. — (^^ Edinbuiyh  Review/' July,  li     \ 

amachineunder  Mr. Babbage's direction.  Early  bogeys  ^^ Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise;    Lm^ 

in  1883  a  snuill  portion  of  the  machine  was  put  chpidie   methodique   (Art.    ArUkmitifyM,  \ 

together,  and  was  found  to  perfonn  its  work  Equation)  \  **Napier*B  Life,**  by  Mark  Napitf 
witli  tlio  utmost  precision.    In  1834  Mr.  Bab-        CALCULI,  stone-like  concretions  which  Con 

bage  connnenccd  the  design  of  a  far  more  pow-  in  dif^rent  parts  of  the  body,  often  about  ioa 

erful  engine,  but  nothing  has  been  done  toward  undissolved  particle  in  the  fluid,  which  ! 

its  construction.    These  machines  of  Babbage  the  matter  of  the  concretion  in  solat: 

are  enormously  expensive,  $80,000  having  been  again  as  a  de|>osit  upon  some  hard  :      ■»>■ 

spent  in  the  ]>artial  construction  of  the  1st.  the  tartar  which  collects  upon  the  woUl 

They  are  designed  for  the  calculation  of  tables  the  intestines  the  concretionary  depoiiti 

or  series  of  numbers,  such  as  tables  of  loga-  sometimes  meclianicul  agglatinationi  of 

rithms,  of  sines,  &c,  and  are  based  upon  Uie  fibrous  particles,  as  the  nne  down  of  tht  « 

fact  that  if  we  make  a  new  table,  consisting  of  gathered  alxmt  a  piece  of  bone  or  stone  of  loa 

the  differences  between  the  successive  numbers  fruit,  and  intennixed  with  layers  of  pbci 

of  the  1st  table ;  then  a  8d  table,  con^nisting  of  of  lime.     The  fluids  of  the  body  may  de|MB 

the  differences  of  the  successive  numbers  of  the  concretions  in  nioett  of  tlie  vowela,  organiiiBi 

2d  table ;  then  a  4th  table  in  like  manner  from  tissues.    They  are  left  by  the  blood  intbeii 

the  3d  ;  and  so  on,  wo  shall  at  length  generally  ies  and  valves  about  tlio  heart;  by  tin        i 

obtain  a  table  in  which  the  numbers  are  all  the  mouth,  in  tlie  substance  of  the  %uaU  ■ 

alike.    If  we  had  then  given  to  us  the  Ist  well  as  ui>on  the  teeth ;  by  the  bile  in  the 

number  in  each  of  these  tables,  we  might,  be-  bladder ;  they  are  found  in  the  tiasoes  d 

ginning  with  the  tiiblo  in  which  all  the  num-  lungs  and  in  the  bronchial  glands,  and  in 

bers  were  alike,  get  back  to  tlie  original  table,  persons  under  the  skin,  about  the  Joints  oi 

by  a  fliniplo  process  of  addition.    Thus,  by  this  fingers  and  toes,  &c.     But  their  most 

principle  of  differences,  the  computation  of  all  occurrence  is  in  the  kidney,  bladder, 

tables  is,  in  general,  reduced  to  a  process  of  ad-  nary  passages,  left  by  dccomixieitkiD  of  tun 

dition.   The  machine  prepares  a  stereotype  plate  plex  fluid  of  those  organs.     Urinary 

of  tlie  table  as  fast  as  calculate<l,  so  that  no  errors  variously  compoeied,  and  may  b«  Hannmi  ^  ^ 

of  the  press  can  occur  in  publishing  the  result  of  which  are  soluble  in  c^iustic  potash  or  a 

its  labors.    Many  incidental  benefits  arose  from  tliose  which  are  insoluble.      One  of 

the  invention,  and  among  them  the  most  cnri-  common  of  the  former  class  is  the  nrie  wca  ^ 

ous  and  valuable  was  the  contrivance  of  a  scheme  cuius.  This  ingredient  in  urine,  when  seer     i  > 

of  mechanical  notation  by  which  the  connec-  undue  proportion,  forms  minute  red  cr;      v^ 

tion  of  all  parts  of  a  machine,  and  the  precise  red  sand,  which  are  passed  in  a  aolid  ^ 

action  of  each  part^  at  each  instant  of  time,  may  retained,  they  iniTease  in  sice  and  pmuun 

be  rendered  visible  on  a  diagram,  thus  enabling  disease  called  the  stone.    The  acia,  \i  \ 

the  contriver  of  machinery  to  devise  modes  of  in  cxceasi  is  deposited  in   mncnniiTft 
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yellowiah-colored  stones  of  snch  size  tabing  litUe  else  than  margarine  and  margario 
r  can  be  removed  only  by  the  operation  acid.  Domesticated  animeds  are  very  8Ql:(ject 
r  lithotomy,  which  is  making  an  incis-  to  this  disease  in  some  of  its  forms.  Almost 
the  bladder  and  removing  the  stone  by  every  ox  that  is  slaughtered  has  several  oal- 
or  of  lithotrity,  which  \a  the  introdnc-  culi  in  the  caU  bladder.  Horses  are  destroyed 
an  instmment  into  the  urethra,  by  by  them  in  ue  intestines  and  in  the  brain ;  and 
le  stone  is  broken,  so  that  it  may  be  in  the  stomachs  of  ruminating  animals  they  are 
by  voiding  it  in  fragments.  If  the  found  in  the  form  of  balls  of  hair,  eui;hy  mat- 
is  not  in  excess,  the  concretion  once  ter,  and  food  cemented  around  some  hard  oen- 
I  is  liable  to  be  covered  with  an  in-  tral  nucleus. 

n  of  an  ammonia-phosphate  of  mag-  CALCULUS,  in  mathematics,  a  mode  of  cal- 
'  of  a  phosphate  of  lime,  and  thus  culating.  In  this  broad  signification  we  may 
in  size.  These  phosphates  when  de«  speak  of  common  arithmetic  and  algebra  as 
ilone,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  are  in-  forms  of  a  calculus.  Thus  also  trigonometry  is 
mong  the  insoluble  calculi,  of  which  called  the  calculus  of  sines,  and  the  doctrine  of 
rieties  are  produced  in  the  forms  of  chances  is  spoken  of  as  the  calculus  of  proba- 
of  oxalate  of  lime,  called,  from  thefr  bilities.  The  branches  of  mathematics  to  which 
nee  to  the  mulberry,  the  mulberry  cal-  the  term  is  more  especially  anplied  are  the  dif- 
a  brown  color  and  octahedral  form,  or  ferential  calculus,  integral  calculus,  odoulus  of 
ke  a  dumb-bell,  which  are  sometimes  variations,  to  which  we  may  add  the  CMilodns  of 
3r  the  uric  acid  calculus ;  and  again  imaginaries,  that  of  residuids,  and  that  of  qua- 
late  of  lime,  which  are  of  rare  occur-  ternions. — ^The  Imaoinabt  Oaloultts  investi- 
Other  calculi,  which  belong  to  the  solu-  gates  the  nature  of  quantities  which  are  reqnir- 
I,  are  formed  with  uric  acid  in  combi-  ed  to  fulfil  apparently  impossible  conditions, 
rith  ammonia ;  others  of  cystic  oxide  It  has  been  disoovered  by  means  of  this  calcu- 
oe.  and  of  xanthic  oxide  or  xanthine,  lus  that  every  absurdity  in  geometry  can  be 
e  Linguished  from  each  other  by  their  reduced  to  an  attempt  to  meSsure  a  straight 
es  of  color,  different  degrees  of  line  in  a  direction  different  from  that  of  its 
,  aud  their  peculiar  reaction  with  dif-  length ;  and  that  every  algebraic  absurdity  can 
lemical  agents,  but  more  readily  than  be  represented  by  one  symbol,  always  capable 
peculiar  shapes  they  assume,  which  of  this  one  geometrical  interpretation.  This 
r  marked,  and  unlike  those  of  any  extensively  nseful  calculus  has  been  chiefly  de- 
n  ces.  Concretions  of  uric  acid  are  yeloped  by  M.  Cauchy. — ^The  Residual  Cal* 
ttuuion  with  children,  and  recur  in  the  oulus  investigates  oases  of  apparent  impo88ibiI« 
)ns  in  advanced  age.  Those  are  most  ity,  arising  fi[NSm  the  attempt  to  measure  a  quan* 
fchem  who  suffer  from  dyspeptic  and  tity  whidi  has  become  immeasurably  ffreat. 
[idencies,  as  well  aa  from  a  scorbutic'  Iniaginaries  and  residuals  are  chiefly  employed 
'  tendency  to  cutaneous  diseases.  A  as  subsidiary  to  the  operations  of  the  higher 
ion  of  their  appearance  is  an  habitual  species  of  calculus. — ^The  Diffebbntial  Calou- 
)f  the  urine.  When  this  is  observed,  lus,  invented  by  Leibnitz,  is  identical  in  its  na- 
niuble  may  in  most  coses  be  obviated  ture  with  the  fluxionary  calculus  of  Newton, 
solar  attention  to  the  diet,  and  by  the  differing  only  in  the  form  of  its  thoughts  and 
oper  medicines ;  but  if  the  concretions  language.  It  investigates  cases  of  apparent  im- 
red  to  increase  till  they  ore  too  large  possibUity  arising  from  the  attempt  to  measure 
1,  there  is  then  no  other  recourse  to  quantities  immeasurably  small,  and  evades  the 
i  w>  but  an  operation ;  for,  once  formed,  difficulty  by  measuring  the  ratio  which  such 
never  afterward  absorbed,  nor  is  any  quantities  bear  to  each  other.  Its  use  arises 
br  them  discovered,  upon  which  de-  U'om  its  capability  of  measuring  the  rate  of 
)  can  be  placed. — Calculi  deposited  by  change  in  variable  quantities.  The  problems 
in  the  gall  bladder,  the  liver,  and  its  of  this  calculus  are  always  of  this  form,  "  to 
e  known  as  biliary  concretions  and  as  find  how  the  change  in  some  variable  quanti- 
es.  They  are  usually  of  a  round  or  ties  alters  at  each  instant  the  value  of  a  quan- 
and  of  various  colors,  as  white,  yel-  tity  dependent  upon  them."  When  the  changes 
wd,  and  dark  green.  Sometimes  they  are  gradual  and  the  investigation  covers  eaoh 
and  sometimes  brittle  and  easily  pul-  point  of  the  way,  the  changes  are  called  differ- 
o  an  unctuous  powder ;  their  size  has,  entials.  If  the  change  is  by  distinct  steps,  the 
eases,  reached  that  of  a  walnut.  In  changes  are  called  differences,  and  the  forms  of 
f  generally  consist  of  cholesterin,  more  calcmation  are  somewhat  different. — ^The  Lr* 
ntermixed  in  the  mucus  and  coloring  tbobal  Caloulits  is  the  reverse  of  the  different 
f  the  bile ;  but  some  have  been  found  tial,  and  seeks  to  find  from  a  known  ratio  be- 
g  of  carbonate  of  lime  72.7  per  cent.,  tween  tiie  changes  of  two  qoantities  (mo- 
te of  lime  13.51,  and  mucus  10.81.  tually  dependent  on  each  other)  what  the  un- 
h  composition  is  very  variable;  known  relation  or  law  of  dependence  between 
u  ii((  of  the  same  ingredients  as  are  the  quantities  themselves  must  be ;  or,  in  tho 
Wuuao  of  men,  and  some,  as  has  been  language  of  the  calculus,  the  integral  of  a  given 
n  a  calculus  taken  from  an  ox,  con-  Amotion  (u  «.  law  of  dependence)  is  a  required 
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new  ftinetioii  of  which  the  given  function  is  the  ter,  another  stood  where  tlie  mtirt  t 

differential. — ^Tbe  Caix^ulub  of  Vabiations  in-  are  now  erected,  and  the  8d  has  gi 

vestigates  the  changes  produced  by  gradually  to  a  beautiful  plain  or  maidan  on  tl 

altering  the  laws  of  dependence  which  bind  the  of  the  city,   in  the   midst  of   whi< 

variable  quantities  together.    This  invention  of  the  new  citadel  of  Fort  William.    I 

Lagrange  crowns  tho^culus  of  functions,  which  protection  of  the  old  fortress,  now  < 

by  means  of  these  five  branches  is  capable  un-  into  a  custom-house  and  warehooie, 

der  a  master^s  hand  of  tracing  out  very  com-  gradually  arose,  which  in  1707  was 

plicated  and  intricate  chains  of  inter -depend-  seat  of  a  presidency.     In  1756  it  w^ 

ence  in  every  part  of  the  domain  of  quantity,  by  Sunyah  Dowlah,  nawanb  df  Bei 

And  yet  there  is  not  one  of  these  calculi  that  (^rrison,  composed  of  170  English  trv^ 

can  answer  all  the  questions  which  the  physical  natives,  94  of  mixed  races,  and  a  mil: 

sciences  ask  of  it    More  powerful  engines  of  among  the  inhabitants  of  250  men,  ii 

analysis  may  yet  be  invented  bv  future  mathe-  soldiers,  were  ill  prepared  for  such  i 

maticians. — ^Tho    Caloulus  of   Quaternions,  the  natives  soon  made  their  escape ;  tl 

published  by  Sir   W.  R.  Hamilton   in   1853,  or  and  commandant,  with  the  great 

promises  to  do  something  toward  supplying  the  inhabitants,  followed  their  exi 

this  defect     By  combining  in  one  notation  the  when  the  enemy  forced  their  wsj 

direction  as  well  as  the  length  of  line,  he  is  en-  town  (June  20),  only  146  men  fell 

abled  to  express  in  a  single  symbolical  sentence  hands.      The    sufferings  of  this  lit 

an  amount  of  geometrical  truth,  which  in  ordi-  in  the  dungeon  known  as  the  *^  Bla 

nary  analytical  geometry  would  require  at  least  have    been    described   in    a  prevk 

four  sentences.    No  other  writer  has  yet  mas-  ^see  Black  Hols).    Eight  months  i 

tered  this  powerful  instrument  sufficiently  to  Clive    and    Watson    recaptored    tli 

use  it  with  ease ;  but  the  verdict  of  mathemati-  peace  was  restored,  valuable  ooncesi 

cians  is  unanimous  in  praise  of  its  ingenuity,  and  obtained  from  the  native  rulers,  an^ 

probable  future  Vtility. — ^The  difference  between  resumed  its  career  of  prosperity, 

the  powers  of  the  principal   calculi  may  be  Meer  Jaffier,  the  successor  of  Sungah 

familiarly  illustrated  by  the  cycloid,  a  curve  remitted  the  rent  which  the  East  Indij 

described  by  a  nail  head  in  the  tire  of  a  wheel  had  previously  paid  for  the  tenure  iA 

rolling  on  a  straight  level  road.    The  differen-  — On  ascending  the  Hoogly,  the  sc 

tiol  cfiJculus  would  investigate  the  direction  in  for  many  miles  fW>m  the  sea  is  dre 

which  the  nail  head  moves  at  each  instant  of  viting,  becomes  more  picturesque 

its  motion,  and  show  the  proportion  between  proaches  Calcutta.    On  the  left  are  tm 

its  rise,  its  fall,  its  horizontal  motion,  its  motion  gardens,  stocked  with  many  varieties 

througli  space,  the  curvature  of  its  real  path,  nous  and  exotic  plants,and  the  Bishop*) 

and  tlie  revolution  of  the  wheel  at  each  instant  handsome  Gothic  edifice  erected  und< 

The  integral  calculus  would,  from  these  ele-  pices  of  the  society  for  the  propagation 

ments,  discover  howiar  the  nail  head  travelled  pel  in  foreign  parts :  on  the  right  is  th 

in  one  revolution  of  the  wheel,  how  much  space  suburb  of  Garden  Reach,  with  its  cov 

is  enclosed  between  its  path  and  the  ground,  surrounded  by  elegant  g^urdens.    Noi 

&c.,  &c.    The  calculus  of   variations    would  are  the  government  dockyards;  be] 

consider  the  change  mode  by  the  wheel  rolling  is  the  arsenal,  and  still  further  up  tl 

over  a  hill ;   or  would  show  how  the  cycloid  in  the  esplanade  which  forms  the  soul 

differs  in  its  properties  from  similar  curves.  of  the  city,  rise  the  ramparts  of  For 

OALCUTTA    (Kali    Ohatta,  the  ghaut  or  reputed   the  strongest    in  India. 

landing-place  of  Kali,  the  goddess  of  timeX  b^pin  by  Clive  in  1757  after  the  batti 

a  city  of  Ilindostan,  capital  of  the  presidency  sey.  requires  for  defence  600  pieces 

and  province  of  Bengal,  and  the  metropolis  of  ana  a  garrison  of  9,000  men.    Fr 

British  India,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  city  extends  about  4^  miles  al 

Hoogly,  100  miles  from  the  sea,  lat  22**  85'  5"  has  an  average  width  of  1^  u.. 

K.,  long.  88^  19'  2"  E.    Its  foundation  is  due  to  of  8  miles.    On  the  land  side  it  »  cit 

Mr.  Job  Chamock,  an  agent  of  the  East  India  by  a  spacious  way  called  the  circular 

company,  who  removed  the  company's  factories  ing  the  boundary  of  the  city  and  of  \ 

from  the  town  of  Hoogly  to  this  place  in  1686.  istration  of  English  law.    Its  wa 

This  establishment  was  broken  up  a  few  months  bordered  by  a  quay  called  the  st 

after,  but  was  restored  in  1 690.    In  1700, 8  small  above  low- water  mark,  and  2        e« 

villages  near  the  factories,  one  of  which  bore  ghauts,  or  landings,  at  interv]         Tl 

the  name  of  Calcutta,  were  assigned  to  the  ance  of  Calcutta  from  the  rivrr 

British  by  way  of  return  for  a  present  made  by  and  seems  to  Justify  the  ap]         hum.  u 

them  to  Azim,  a  son  of  Aurungzebe.    They  Peaces,'*  so  often  beetoweu   upon 

were  immediately  fortified,  and  in  compliment  to  closer  inspection  shows  that  altho 

the  reigning  king  of  England,  called  Fort  Wil-  ropean  buildings,  both  public  and 

liam — a  name  which  is  still  retained  in  parlia-  nearly  all  splendid  and  ex 

mentary  documents.      One  of  these  villages  who  occupy  a  distinct  quaruar  w  J— 

occupied  the  site  of  the  present  European  quar-  surrounded  by  poverty  and  iUth.    ' 
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of  mud,  or  bamboo  and  mats;  the  Including  the  suburbs,  the  population  ia  about 
narrow  and  unpaved,  and  until  a  few  800,000.     The   British    merchants  form   the 
were  often  filled  with  stagnant  pools  most  respectable   and  wealthiest  class.     The 
This  section,  which  forms  the  north-  Armenians  are  largely  engaged  in  commerce 
f  the  city,  is  called  the  Black  Town,  with  various  parts  of  the  East,  and  the  retail 
lean  houses  are  built  of  brick  covered  trade  is  almost  monopolized  bj  the  natives. 
x>,  are  generally  detached  from  one  The  principal  factories  in  the  city  and  neighbor- 
id  have  spacious  verandahs.    Most  of  hood  are  a  government  foundery,  a  sugar  manu- 
situated  E.  of  the  fort,  in  the  Ohow-  fiewtory,  several  corn,  flour,  and  oil  mills,  a  boiler 
;er,  where  the  streets  are  wide  and  manufactory,  and  the  Gloucester  cotton  mills. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  The  exports  are  opium,  indigo,  sugar,  saltpetre, 
ment  house,  surmounted  by  a  large  rice,  cotton,  hides,  lac,  &c. ;  the  imports  are 
fronting  on  the  esplanade ;  the  cus-  metals,  piece  goods,  twist  and  yarn,  salt,  betel- 
town-hall,  treasury,  mint,  cathedral  nut,  glass  ware,  wines,  woollens,  books,  &o.  The 
I,  a  splendid  Gothic  structure  com-  commerce  of  all  the  interior  of  Bengal,  and  al- 
1839,  4  Roman  Oatholic  churches,  8  most  of  the  whole  of  India,  centres  here.    The 
hurches,  7  churches  and  chapels  of  imports  of  Calcutta  in  1853,  covered  a  value 
>estant  denominations,  a  Greek  and  of  $42,000,000,  and  the  exports  $56,000,000. 
an  church,  a  synagogue,  74  mosques.  The   entrances    and   clearances  amounted  in 
)o  temples,   and  1  Chinese  temple.  1856,  to 
numerous  educational  establishments,  -  „«-  «_,„ ,        ;    .           -««*«« 

I                    'i.     r        1   J  •       1          i*^v  1,S01  Brltisn  Tessels,  toniutfe,  190,688 

he  university,  founded  m  place  of  the  TjMt  foreign      »^     "^   444^843 

t  William  college,  the  college  Pants-  „  ^ ,    7— r       ,  

the  Bengal  school,  the  Hindoo  col-  T°*»*   i^vesaeU,                     1,284,975  ton-. 

drussa  or  Mohammedan  college,  the  About  500  vessels  are  annually  engaged  in  the 

fuege,  the  Martinidre,  founded  under  coasting  trade.    The  opium  sales  of  Hie  East 

Gen.  Claude  Martin  to  afford  instruc-  India  company  at  Calcutta  in  1856,  were  to  an 

T  children  of  both  sexes ;  St  Xavier's  extent  of  $19,000,000.    The  trade  is  carried  on 

"eoted  by  the  Jesuits,  and  various  mis-  chiefly  by  the  Hoogly,  which  communicates 

tools  and  academies  for  both  sexes,  with  the  Ganges,  and  with  the  bay  of  Beng^ 

5  hospitals,  a  lunatic  asylum,  an  asy-  It  is  here  about  1  mile  wide,  and  is  navi^ble  by 

)er8,  a  sailors'  home,  a  fund  for  the  vessels  of  1,400  tons.    A  railway  from  Howrai 

Ind,  2  orphan  asylums,  dispensaries,  opposite  Calcutta,   was  completed  as  &r  as 

•ank,  2  other  banks,  and  several  com-  Burdwan,  in  the  early  part  of  1857,  and  when 

ciations.    Among  many  scientific  entirely  finished  will  establish  a  connection 

the  most  famous  is  the  native  med-  with  the  upper  regions  of  the  Ganges.      Its 

D.    The  city  is  supplied  with  water  length  will  be  1,350  miles.    Electric  telegraphs 

tanks  which  obtain  their  stores  from  between    the   principal   cities  of  India  have 

rains.    There  are  no  less  than  1,043  been   in   operation  since   1855.     Continuous 

5  of  which  are  public.     The  shops  communication  is  kept  up  with  Great  Britaui 

are  furnished  with  a  plainness  which  by  fine  vessels  sailing  around  the  Cape  of  Good 

)  a  stranger  forcibly,  but  every  kind  Hope,  and  by  the  peninsular  and  oriental  and 

f  every  quality  can  be  purchased  as  the  eastern  steam  navigation  companies,  which 

in  England.    The  principal  suburbs,  carry  mails  and  passengers  by  what  is  called  the 

a  Reach,  are  Allipore,  Ballygunge,  "  overland  route,"  viz.,  through  the  Mediterra- 

ih,  and  Simla,  the  last  3  being  nean  to  Alexandria,  thence  by  land  to  Suez, 

luiy  by  natives.    The  climate,  for-  and  thence  by  steamer  to  Calcutta.    Calcutta 

ierod  exceedingly  dangerous  to  for-  is  the  seat  of  the  governor-general  of  India,  of 

»  been  much  ameliorated  by  clearing  the  lieutenant-^vemor  of  the  presidency  of 

orrounding  jungle,  draining,  &c.  The  Bengal,  of  the  important  courts  of  law  and  of 

re  during  the  bracing  cold  season,  on  Anglican  bishop.    The  city  is  also  the  focus 

St  of  November  to  the  end  of  Febru-  of  the  missionary  enterprises  in  East  India,  and 

from  70^  to  75^.  From  this  time  missionaries  of  all  denominations,  comprising 

the  heat  increases,  reaching  lOOS  also  within  the  last  few  years  those  of  the  Uni- 

;he  open  dr.    It  is  followed  by  the  tarians,  are  to  be  found  there.    Several  newa- 

uu,  which  lasts  till  October. — The  papers  and  magazines  are  issued  in  Calcutta;  of 

of  Calcutta  according  to  the  census  the  former  must  be  mentioned  the  ^'Hurkaro,'* 

le  last  taken,  was  as  follows :  the  '^  Englishman,"  the  "  Calcutta  Gazette,*^ 

li                                            «,388  *^®  "  ^®°d  of  India,"  the  "  Calcutta  Asiatio 

I  (progenj  "of '  white '  ihthere'  and  Observer,"  the  "  Bengal  Observer,"  and  among 

>w^«») iws  the  latter  the  "  Calcutta  Review."    The  jonr- 

"*.'.*.!  .*  .*  .*                                     M7  '^^  ^^^  enumerated  are  written  in  Engliab,  bat 

mV,'. ..' .' .'.'.'...        !'.!!.!  15,842  there  are  several  published  in  Persian  and  Ar- 

;;^* 110m  menian,*andin  the  different  native  languages. 

— ! —  CALDANI,  Lbopoldo  Masoo  AmroHio,  an 

lutiMoity 418,18a  Italian  anatomist,  born  in  Bologna,  Nov.  21, 
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1725,  diod  in  Padna,  Deo.  80, 1818.    He  was  reaching  Wakefield,  where  it  makee 

profeasor  of  anatomy  in  the  university  of  Bo-  the  N.,  and  Joins  the  Aire  near  Caitli 

logna,  where,  after  a  great  number  of  experi-  a  course  of  40  miles,  for  80  of  which 

ments,  he  published  his  work  on  the  *^  Insensi-  igable.    It  is  important  as  a  part  of 

bility  of  Tendons.^'    But  impatient  of  the  con-  portation  route  across  the  kingdom  ft 

tradictions  which  his  views  received,  he  left  pool  to  Hull,  and  is  connected  bj  a 

Bologna  for  Padua,  and  succeeded  Morgagni  Todmorden,  Rochdale,  Hudi  ld.( 

there.    At  an  advanced  age,  and  with  weak  ifax,  and  Bamslev. — ^Anot     r 

eyes,  he  published,  with  some  assistance,  a  cashire,  and  2  in  Scotland,  wear  u&< 
series  of  accurate  anatomical  plates.  OALDEKINO,  Doiozio,  an  Itai 

CALDAKA,  Antonio,  a  composer,  bom  at  bom  at  Torri  in  1447,  died  in  1478. 

Venice  in  1678,  died  there  in  1768.  At  the  age  of  of  24  he  became  profeasor  of  belles-' 

18  he  wrote  an  opera,  which  was  successful,  and  secretary  of  Siztus  IV.  at  Rome, 

for  many  years  thereafter  devoted  himself  ex-  and  Pohtian  he  edited  and  pabliahed  l 

olusively  to  that  species  of  composition.    He  was  editions  of  the  Greek  clasaica. 
for  a  while  instructor  in  music  to  the  emperor        OALDERON,  BKBATcr,  a  Spanish 

Charles  VI.  at  Vienna.    He  abandoned  the  stage  at  Malaga  in  1801,  studied  law  at  Gn 

on  the  failure  of  his  opera  of  ^^  Themistocles,^*  professor  of  poetry  and  rhetoric  in 

and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  wrote  then  practised  law ;    published    in 

sacred    music,   which    is    generally  preferred  FoenatdUlSolitario^MiAinlSiO  two 

to  his  operas. — Polidobo,  a  Milanese  painter,  poetry ;  to  the  CarUu  E^paMolat  in . 

also  called  Caravag^io,  after  the  name  of  the  contributed  Andalusian  sketches ;  wr 

place  where  ho  was  bora  in  1405,  died  in  1543.  which  the  interests  of  Spain  parti 

When  a  poor  boy  ho  came  to  ecek  his  fortune  quired  on  administrative  principlei, 

at  Rome ;  he  was  employed  in  carrying  mortar  stance  of  the  ffovemment ;  in  18S4  ] 

for  the  artists  who  were  engaged  in  frf«co  paint-  auditor-general  of  the  army  of  Uie  no 

ing  in  the  Vatican.     The  artis^ts,  who  happened  1836  civil  governor  of  Lo^pro&o ;  in  ] 

to  be  aU  pupils  of  Raphael,  were  struck  with  his  drew  from  politics.     In  1888    he 

talents,  and  admitting  him  to  their  studios,  ho  CrutianoB  y  Moriioo^  a  novel.    He 

made  such  rapid  progress  that  Raphael  selected  Arabian  scholar,  and  tborongfaly 

him  to  paint  the  friezes  to  his  works  in  the  Moorish  literature.    He  has  made  ■ 

Vatican.  of  Caneioner<m  y  £amaneero$^  w 

CALDAS.  Fbakoisco  Josi  db,  a  naturalist  of  poses  to  publish. 
New  Granada,  bora  at  Popayan  in  1770,  execut-       CALDERON  D£  LABARCA,  Tma: 

ed  by  order  of  Morillo,  1816,  on  account  of  his  cfB,  authoress  of  ^^Life  in  Mexico,"  \ 

liberal  political  opinions.    By  his  own  unaided  beginning  of  thb  century  in  Sootlanc 

efforts  he  mastered  the  rudiments  of  astronomy,  ther,  Mr.  Inglis,  was  a  grandson  of  CoL 

botany,  and  medicine,  and  constracted  a  barom-  who  fell  at  Preston-Pana.    She  nA 

eter  and  sextant,  although  he  had  not  even  youth  for  several  years  in  Koc 

hooks  to  guide  him  in  his  studies.    He  accom-  emigrated  with  her  mc^erto  tu« « 

panied  for  some  time  the  Spanish  explorer,  J.  where  they  established  a  school  a* 

0.  Mutis.    Subsequently  he  explored  the  Andes  which  the  daughter  offidated  as  tei 

and  the  Magdalen  river,  and  in  1804  measured  years.    In  1838  she  married  the  Sp 

the  height  of  Chimborazo  and  Tunguragua.    Af-  ister  at  Washington,  Don  Calderon  d 

ter  havmg  been  nominated  director  of  tiie  obser-  and  afterward   accompanied  her 

vatory  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  he  began  to  edit  Mexico.      In  1848  ahe  paUished  i 

in  1807  the  Semenario  de  la  Kueta  Granada,  Mexico,  which  gained  tor  her  oonaid« 

which  was  unfortunately  intenrupted  by  his  un-  ary  reputation, 
timely  death.  CALDERON  DE  LA  BA     lA. 

OALDAS  PEREIRA  DE  SOUZA,  Antonio,  Spanish  dramatist,  bom  in 

a  Brarilianpoot,  born  in  Kiode  Janeiro  in  1762,  1600,  died  May  26, 1681.    I  r 

died  in  1814.    His  writings,  which  are  marked  tary  of  the  treasury  under  I  uuiu  ai.  i 

by  a  high  moral  tone,  especially  an  ode  on  HI.    He  received  his  fi       <       ataon 

^  Man  in  the  State  of  Barbarism/'  were  pub-  Jesuits,  and  subeeqi       Iv  dtbe 

lished  in  Paris  in  1821,  under  the  title  of  Po€$ias  losophy,  and  civil  auu  »w  at 

Mffradoi  4  prqfatuu,  with  a  commentary  by  While  in  the  univenib/,  w. 

Gen.  Stockier.  At  Ck>imbra,  where  the  poet  had  wrote  his  first  play  for  the  at         '^ 

studied,  a  new  edition  of  his  ]>oetical  works,  Cielo,    In  1625  he  enrolled  m 

exclusive  of  his  translations,  was  brought  out  in  mon  soldier  in  the  arm  v.  and  Umml  ■» 

1836.    While  at  the  university  of  Coimbra,  he  part  in  the  military  a\  aH 

gave  umbrage  to  the  inquisition ;  and  on  being  the  Netherlands.    In  aooo,  ^ 

consisted  to  a  convent,  he  devoted  himself  to  mally  attached  to  the  courts  !■  uw  m 

the  clerical  profession.  Lope  de  Vega,  for  the  porpoae  of  w 

CALDER,  a  river  of  England,  in  Yorkshire,  for  the  royal  theatres.  As  a 

West  Riding.    It  rises  near  Buraley,  on  the  E.  itary  order  of  Santiago  he  wr- 

borders  of  Lancashire,  and  thence  flows  K  until  in  qoeUing  the  Oatalooitti : 
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Jm         ed  a  drama  whioh  be  had*  oat    histarioal   and    geognpUoal    aolaolnai 

1^              leAmaryZ$hi%vadiheia  lepeatedlj  ooeur  in  fhe  plavs.    In  the  Vir^ 

lY.  xa  Ad49,  when  the  newqaeen^  gm  tid  Sagrario^  a  lriBhq>  of  the  8th  oentoiy 

ff  Austria,  made  her  entrance  into  gives,  npon  the  anthoritj  of  Herodotna^  a  di* 

■on  presided  over  the  festal  ar-  ioriptionofAm^oay  which  was  disooverea  after 

I.    As  his  reputation  increased,  his  the  good  man  had  mooldered  in  his  grare-lbr 

ity  increased  also.  Hewrptesecn-  700yean.    lahiM^ftctoade  Odiof^AmoTfihib 

Dr  religions  plays,  odes,  songs,  Anstrian  river  Dannbe  is  transferrsd  half  wnr 

ur  hue  academies  of  which  he  was  a  between  Bossia  and  Sweden.    Oalderon  rel- 

imI  for  the  popnlar  poetical  festivals,  ished  th{s  conftuion  more  than  any  one  in 

entered  a  religions  order;  inl658he  his  andienoe,  and  in  his  Zo$  Do$  AmmiUmdd 

oliun  to  the  royal  cemetery  at  To*  OielOj  a  pagan  obwn  of  anoioit  Borne  is  be- 

I       the  king,  in  order  to  secure  his  ginning  to  prate  about  fHar8»  asif  friars  had  sk- 

t       drid  more  regularly,  i^pointed  isted  in  hemendouL  when  Ctelderoo  makes  Mm 

lux  tliepidaoe.    In  the  same  year  correct  himself;  ana  with  indescribable  droQicy 

.  li. priest  of  the  congregation  of  San  in  his  manner,  the  down  adds: 

.  soon  rose  to  be  its  head.    Without  ^m,  ^o  9§  tmeno— 

in  the  least  with  his  labiMV  for  the  Povqn*  m  BoajeaBomftftijiM; 

980  ecclesiastical  connections  brought         " >  fHu;  but  tb«rft]iot  iiglttr-tiMrd  nt  »•  Stes 

I  for  religious  plays  from  SeviUe^  Asj^tinBom^ 

'oledo,  and  other  influential  cities,  in  Nor  is  ho  very  partloDlar  about  preserving  the 

»  the  plays  whioh  he  regularly  fur*  national  individuality  of  his  chsneters.    Bh 

lie  dty  of  Madrid  for  the  great  annual  Zenobia,  Jnpangui,  Judas  Macoabsras,  Aa,  mi^t 

Corpus  ChristL    like  Shakespeare,  as  well  have  been  brought  up  on  ths  diores  ci 

took  little  interest  in  the  publica^  the  Ebra  as  on  tbose  of  the  IHle  or  the  Pe- 

1      s,  with  the  exception  of  some  ruvian  lakea.  like  Shakespeare,  he  saetffloes 

1      pieces,  which  be  revised  before  all  conventional  rules,  ami  concentrates  his 

to  press.    Beside  108  camedioi^  he  whole  Mnius  upon  the  producti<m  of  the  vt- 

ehgions  plays,  or  sacramental  antoe^  most  ^botupon  the  audience,  and  in  this  he 

-length  religions  plays.  The  perform*  succeeds.    His  drama,  ^No  Monster  like  Jeal* 

ee  took  place  in  the  afternoon  during  ounr,**  exhibits,  next  to  Shakespeare^s  OtheUo^ 

istiv.      before   the  people  and  the  pern^  more  poworfblly  than  any  other  draroai 

0  »uded  with  music  and  dancing,  the  passion  of  iealousy  upon  the  stage.    The 
Miunents  were  organized  by  the  ^^Fhydcian  of  his  own  Honor,**  fe  oiie<xf  his 

%«  ioc>k  place  daily  for  a  month,  the  most  popidar  comedies.    The  '^  Firm-heartod 

1  es  being  shut,  and  the  whole  pop*  Prince,'^  and  ^Life  is  a  Dream**  (induded  in 
n  the  public  streets  to  witness  the  8chl^d*s  translationfOf  ^^  ET^^  ihvorltesoii 
and  dso  to  admire  the  fantastic  tiie  German  stage.    The  great  Oomeille  iodfc 

5HuAts  and  other  curious  exhibitions  his  MeraeHui  from  Oalderon*s  drama  of  the 

seen.    Oalderon*s  autos  turn  upon  same  name ;  and  his  Ifo  hag  Bwrla§  esu  si 

ind  Spanish  history.     Satan  takes  a  Amor  suggested  to  MoHdre  the  FuMim  Ah 

port  in  the  plays,  and  Quevedo  says  wMnta;  ^AMtrohg^  Fhgidx  to  Thomsa  Ooc^ 

personage  comes  on  the  stage  dressed  neiUe  the  IHfU  ABtrcUgu§^  mm  which  D17- 

talks  as  if  the  theatre  were  alto-  den  took  "An  Evening's  Love,  or  the  Mode  A»> 

9wn."    Passages  of  fine  lyric  poetry  trologer.**      Hb  ^  Fairy  Laoy,**  **  Searf  and 

Due  of  the  most  important  of  the  Flower,**    are    am<Hig    the    most    elBwtlve 

lays,  by  the  comprehensivenesses  its  of  oomecUes.     The  ^vLsst  Duel  in   ^ain,** 

md  the  superior  merit  of  its  poetry,  "  Hate   and   Love,**  and  otlier   plays.  w«k« 

rine  Orpheus.^*  Of  his  foil-length  re-  peculiarly   attractive  at   the  time  of   thefar 

s.  the  '*  Purgatory  of  St  Patrick,**  representaticm  by  the   oontemnorary  aIl«iioiia 

)us  connection  with  the  patron  whidi    they  contained,    the   Jatter  refanriag 

■u,  has  a  love-plot,  which  savors  to  Ohristina  <rf  Sweden*    Some  of  his  pUya 

but  sanctity.    His  *^  Devotion  to  were  brought  oat  with  great  pomp^  as  ^^Love 

celebrated  for  its  devotional  pas-  the   Greatest    Endiantment,*'   in   a  floating 

)een  translated  into  German  by  theatre,  erected  on  the  artiiloial  watoia  in  the 

Di>^legel.    The  ''Wonder-working  inrdensoftheBnenBetixo.    He  wrote  his  last 

inded  on  the  story  of  St  Cyprian,  drama,  JToiIa  v  i>s»te,  Ibonded  on  the  ilottoaa 

at  picturesque  and  interesting  of  Bolardo  ana  Ariosto^  in  his  81st  year.  Among 

^lays,  which  indude  also  one  the  dramatists  of  other  nations  who  hK9m 

ind  conversion  of  the  Indians  poadied  most  in  Cldderon*s  dramatio  Mdi^ 

m»  in  (hpaeobana.    His  secular  are  the  joiaauMT  Oomeille,  and  the  Ualn 

,    «atrigning,    like  ''Nothing  like  Gozao.  SevwaUtf  Us  plays  have  been  trmdatid 

heroic,  like  "  A  Friend  Loving  and  into  Gennan,  and  some  of  them  iato  ether 

bile  a  few  are  passionatdy  tnwica],  languageiL    lumy  of  them  still  maintain- thdr 

re   survives  Life,'*  and  the  "Phy-  poj^ilaritr   on   the   Spanish    stage.     Ctoeiha 

own  Honor.*'     The  most  onri-  add  of  OslderoD,  thai  ha  beloB|sd  t»  tibpaa 

roL,  IV. — 15 
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niMi  who  blend  geniiis  with  the  utmost  oom-  sUyes.      Oftpital,    Prfaioeton.    Y.    , 

nion  flense.     His    character  presented  a  rare  western  count  j  of  Miflaoari,intenecte< 

nnion  of  dignity  and  snavity,  of  industry  and  creek^  and  having  a  flat  soriace  and  a 

modesty.  area,  486  sq.  m.     It    pntMlnoefl   oor 

OALDERWOOD,  David,  a  Scotch  divine  oats,  cattle,  and  awine,  and   in  1 

and  prominent  champion  of  Presbyterianism.  12,784  bushels  of  wheat,  16,185  of  lo 

born  toward  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  died  45,740    of    oats,    and    18,691   lbs. 

in  1651.    He  underwent  imprisonment  and  exile  There  were  2  saw  mills,  and  115  pup! 

on  account  of  his  opposition  to  Episcopacy,  ing  public  schools.    Named  in  non< 

having  published  in  Holland,  in  1628,  a  book  Caldwell,  of  Transylvania  university,  1 

against  that  fonn  of  Christianity,  under  the  title  Pop.    in    1856,    8,626,    of  whom    \ 

of  Altare  Damaseenum.    He  left  a  history  of  slaves.    Capital,  Kingston. 
Scotland  in  MS.,  of  which  6  volumes  are  pre-        CALDWELL,   a  post  village  in  Vi 

served  in  the  library  of  the  Glasgow  university,  N.  Y.    It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  bei 

and  of  which  a  condensed  summary  appeared  in  picturesque  region  at  the  soothem  eo 

1678.       George,  is  much  visited  by  tourists, 

CALDWELL.    I.    A  north-western  county  tains  1  or  2  large  and  favorite  hoteU. 

of  North  Carolina,  occupied  chiefly  by  pas-  boat  plies  between  it  and  the  out] 

ture  lands,  but  producing  also  com  and  oats ;  lake.    It  contains  the  ruins  of  For 

area,  450  sq.  m.    A  portion  of  the  surface  is  Henry,  and  Fort  George,  roemorab 

mountainous,  the  N.  W.  part  comprising  a  de-  French  and  revolutionary  wars.    P( 

clivity  of  the  Blue  Ridge.     The  productions  in  township  in  1855,  880. 
1850  were  192,470   bushels   of  Indian  com,        CALDWELL,  Chablbs,  an  eminent 

84,406  of  oats,  and  89,813  lbs.  of  butter.    There  physician,  born  in  Caswell  co.,  ^.  C 

were  4  corn  and  flour  mills,  1  linseed  oil  manu-  1772,  died  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  July  9, 1 

factory,  84  churches,  and  680  pupils  attending  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  officer  who  hi 

public  schools.    Ydue  of  real  estate  in  1857,  ted  to  this  country,  and  ultimately  seU 

$698,819.    Pop.  in  1850,  6,817,  of  whom  1,208  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom. 

were  slaves.    Capital,  Lenoir.    II.  A  northern  parenta  remained  in  that  remote  distrii 

parish  of  Louisiana,  intersected  by  tlio  Washita,  labored  under  great  educational  disac 

which  is  here  navigable  by  steamboats ;  area,  528  but  after  they  had  removed  to  the  sou 

sq.  m.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  com  and  cotton  of  the  state,  he  made  such  progress  ii 

are  the  chief  productions  of  the  soil.    In  1855  it  that  when  a  very  young  man  he  was 

yielded  2,957  bales  of  cotton,  and  62,960  bushels  to  become  a  teacher,  and  took  charge 

of  Indian  com.  Capital,  Columbia.  Pop.  in  1855,  inary  at  a  place  >  called  Snow  Creek, 

8,685,  of  whom  1,779  were  slaves.    III.  A  cen-  foot  of  the  Busby  mountains,  and  snl 

tral  county    of  Texas,    named   in  honor   of  of  the  Centre  institute,  both  in  his  ni 

John  ColdweU,  a  senator  of  the  Texan  republic ;  While  instmcttng  others,  however,  h 

area,  540  sq.  m.    It  has  an  undulating,  well-  neglect  himself;  but,  assiduously  pni 

wooded  surface,  and  a  good  soil,  abundantly  own  studies,  early  acquired  that  taste; 

watered  by  the  Son  Marcos  river,  which  forms  which  he  ever  afterward  displayed 

the  westem  boundary,  and  by  several  small  hesitated  some  time  between  the  pul 

creeks.     In  1857  it  contained  4,451  horses,  bar,  he  at  last  determined  to  abandoka 

valued  at  $176,860,  and  15,244  head  of  cattle,  to  choose  the  profession  of  medicine 

valued  at  $89,180.    Value  of  land,  $758,620.  ence  to  either.    An  obscure  pra     tiom 

The  staple  productions  are  wheat,  Indian  oom,  bury  was  his  first  master  in  tl      \jr€ 

and  cotton.    Pop.  in  1856,  5,469,  of  whom  1792  he  went  to  Philadelpl       <       j 

1,881     were     slaves.       Capital,      Lockhart.  medical  classes  of  the  nnivctsibj,  w 

IV.      A  county   in   the    western    part    of  then  sustained  by  the  talents  ind  i 

Kentucky,   bounded    on    the    S.   W.   by   the  of  Shippen,  Wistar,  and  Rush.    He 

Tennessee  river,  and  traversed  by  the  Cumber-  plied    himself  eamestly   to   both  s 

land ;  area  700  sq.  m.    The  surface  is  gener-  practice,    and   during   the   yellow 

ally  level,  and  the  soU  produces  tobacco,  com,  1798,   particularly   oistinguiahed   hi 

wheat,  and   oats.     There  are   pasture  lands  ability,  courage,  and  jceal.    At  1      < 

scattered  over  the  county ;  iron  ore  is  abundant,  the  whiskey  insurrection,  he  i      i     v 

and  a  large  bed  of  coal  has  been  opened  in  the  geon  to  a  brigade  and  aoo*      j«iugJ 

northem  part.    Organized  in  1809,  and  named  neighborhood  of  Pittsburg,  uut  «i  i 

in  honor  of  a  former  lientenant-govemor  of  the  was  announced  that  the  insnrreetioo 

state.    The  productions  in  1850  were  767,725  sided,  the  troops  retired,  andamUi 

bushels  of  Indian  com,  89,557  of  oats,  1,485,-  was  given  by  tne  armv  at  wh 

479  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  20,649  of  wool.    There  well  delivered  an  add  «        * 

were  40  com  and  flour  mills,  7  saw  mills,  10  ing  compliment  fh>m  j%  er .     ui 

distilleries,  8  large  iron  works,  2  newspaper  1795  he  produced  his  firsbUMM 

offices,  80  churches,  and  670  pupils  attending  lationoiBlnmenbaoh's^^El 

public  sohooK   Value  of  land  in  1855,  $948,684.  gy,"from  the  L     i     In 

Pop.  in  1850,  13,048,  of  whom  8,107  were  Nicholas  Bid< 
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to  which  he  gave  new  effidenoy  by  his  talents  effeotiTely.    He  was  consequently  the  object  of 

ind  energy.     In  1816  he  edited  Golleo's  ^^  Prac*  hatred  and  persecation  to  the  British  and  tories, 

tiee  of  Physic, *'  while  at  Uie  same  time  he  filled  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  to  which  he 

the  chair  of  natural  hbtory  in  the  university  was  continually  exposed  he  removed  his  family 

of  Pennsylvania.     In  1819  he  published  his  to  Connecticut  Farms,  a  small  village  aboot  8 

<*  life  and  Campaigns  of  General  Greene,'*  the  miles  further  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

B06t  im(xortant  and  valuable  of  all  his  biograph-  The  enemy  were  then  in  possession  of  New 

kil  works,  and  soon  after  removed  to  Kentucky  York  and  Staten  Island,  whence  they  made 

to  fill  tlie  chair  of  medicine  and  clinical  prac-  frequent  incursions  to  New  Jersey,  on  which 

tioe  at  the  Transylvania  university,  Lexington,  occasions  the  bell  of  Caldwell's  church  was 

In  1820  be  made  a  tour  in  Earope  in  order  to  always  used  to  sound  the  alarm  and  arouse  the 

porchaso  books  and  philosophical  apparatus  for  country.      Gn    Jan.    25,  1780,   one  of  these 

tliat  institution.    In  1837  he  broke  off  his  con-  marauding  parties,  consisting  of  600  regular 

section  with  the  Transylvania  imiversity,  to  es-  troops  and  a  large  number  of  tories,  surprised 

tibM  in  the  city  of  Louisville  a  medical  in-  the  picket  guard  at  Elizabethtown,  captured  2 

ititote,  but  in  consequence  of  a  misunderstand-  majors,  2  captains,  and  42  privates,  plundered 

iurwith  the  trustees,  he  was  removed  from  the  inhabitants,  and  burned  the  town-house, 

office  in  1849  by  the  board  of  managers.    He  Caldwell's  church,  and  a  private  residence.    It 

passed  his  latter  days  in  Louisville,  engaged  in  is  but  just  to  say,  however,  that  the  torch  was 

the  composition  of  his  autobiograpliy  which  ap-  applied  to  the  church  by  a  tory,  residing  in  the 

peared  after  his  death,  and  is  a  daguerreotype  neighborhood,  who,  when  he  saw  the  building 

ai  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  author.    His  prin-  wrapped  in  flames,  expressed  his  regret  that 

dpi  literary  works  beside  those  already  men-  ^^  the  black-coated  rebel,  Caldwell,  was  not  then 

tiooed,  are  *^  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Horace  in  his  pulpit.''    The  detachment  immediately  re- 

Holley ;   and  Bachtiar  Kameh^  or  "  The  Royal  treated,  without  loss,  to'  Staten  island,  where 

FoQDdiing,  a  Persian  tale,  translated  from  the  Gen.  Knyphausen  was  in  command.    Having 

Arabic."  received  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  recent 

CALDWELL,  Howard  H.,  a  living  Ameri-  mutiny  of  the  Connecticut  lihe,  and  of  the  gen- 
en  poet,  bom  in  Newberry,  S.  C,  Sept.  20,  eral  discontent  which  was  said  to  be  prevwent 
1831.  He  graduated  at  South  Carolina  college  in  New  Jersey,  the  latter  projected  an  expedi- 
in  1851,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855,  and  tion  which  left  the  island  during  the  night  of 
nnee  that  time  has  practised  his  profession  in  June  5, 1780,  and  landed  at  Elizabethtown  Point 
Colambia.  In  1853  he  published  a  volume  en-  before  dawn  on  the  following  morning.  It  was 
titled  "Oliatta,  and  other  Poems."  The  chief  composed  of  about  6,000  regular  troops,  with 
poem  of  the  collection  is  a  romance  of  the  17  pieces  of  artillery,  under  the  command  of 
American  aborigines,  and  several  of  the  others  Brig.-Gen.  Stirling ;  and  it  was  hoped  that 
ire  trausbtions.  He  has  contributed  frequently  such  an  imposing  array  would  be  sufficient  to 
(otheperiodicalsofthe  South,  and  a  new  volume  terrify  the  rebels,  encourage  the  loyalists,  and 
of  poems  from  his  pen  was  published  in  1858.  restore  the  Jerseymen  to  their  allegiance.    As 

CALDWELL,  Rev.  James,  an  American  revo-  the  column  approached  the  village  of  Elizabeth- 

lotionary  patriot,  born  in  April,  1734,  at  a  settle-  town,  it  was  indistinctly  seen  in  the  darkness 

nent  called  Cub  creek,  in  what  is  now  Charlotte  by  a  sentinel,  who  gave  a  challenge  which  was 

CO.,  Va.,  was  killed  by  an  American  soldier,  Nov.  unanswered,  and  he  immediately  fired  at  random 

H  17^1.    He  graduated  at  the  college  of  New  into  the  moving  mass.    The  ^ot,  which  ulti- 

Jersey  in  1759,  and  became  pastor  of  the  then  mately  proved  mortal,  took  effect  in  the  thigh 

hrge  and  important  Presbyterian  congregation  of  Gen.   Stirling,   who  was  carried  back  to 

it  Elizabethtown.    In  March,  1763,  he  was  mar-  Staten  island,  and  Knyphausen  himself  took 

ried  to  Miss  Hannah  Ogden,  of  Newark,  a  lady  command.    IhQ  march  was  resumed,  but  the 

whose  tragic  fate  has  made  her  name  familiar  to  alarm  had  been  given  and  the  Jersey  regiment 

iD  readers  of  American  history.    During  the  at  Elizabethtown,  under  CoL  Dayton,   were 

progress  of  the  differences  between  the  mother  ready  to  oppose  their  progress.    Being  too  few 

ooontry  and  the  colonies,  which  immediately  in  number  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance,  they 

preceded  the  war,   he  warmly  espoused  the  retired  in  good  order,  EJcirmishing  occasionidly, 

ttwe  of  the  people,  and  by  his  personal  influ-  until  they  reached  Connecticut  Farms,  where 

•joe  and  eloquence  encouraged  and  increased  they  were  met  by  the  Jersey  brigade  under 

M«  spirit  of  resistance.    When  hostilities  actu-  Gren.  Maxwell,  and  some  militia  of  the  country 

1^  commenced,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  who  had  hastily  assembled,  and  a  shiurp  actioa 

weJersey  line,  and  acted  in  that  capacity  with  ensued.    The  invaders  being  refinforceii  by  a 

*Ofle  portions  of  the  American  army  which  second  division  which  had  just  arrived  from 

«oce88iTely  occupied  that  state;  he  accom-  Staten  island,  and    having  the  advantage  of 

P|^  the  Jersey  brigade  to  the  northern  lines,  artillery,  were  enabled  to  force  their  way  some 

*|^  addition  to  his  other  duties  performed  8  miles  farther  on  the  road  towsjrd  Morristown, 

**^  of  commissary  for  sometime.    There  was,  where  Wa^ington   had   his   camp.      Before 

PJbably,  no  other  man  in  New  Jersey  whose  reaching  the  village  of  Springfield  they  found 

^^  with  the  people  was  so  great,  and  to  that  intelligence  of  their  movements  had  beea 

^ooee  ^peals  they  responded  so  reaoily  and  sent  to  h^-quarters;  that  all  necessary  ac- 
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nrngeinents  ha^  been  mnAe  for  the  defence  of  before  hj  the  Jenej  miUthL — ^Tn  1781  a  ^ 

the  village ;  and  tiiAt  Washington  had  moved  roimariat  of  prisoners  was  eeuMiifaed  at  1 

forward  in  person,  and  wrus  strongly  posted  in  bethtown,  and  a  small  vessel  with  tbepriri 

the  passes  of  the  Short  Hills,  directly  in  the  of  a  flag  made  weekly  trips  between  tfaatnu 

rear  of  Spripffficld  and  commanding  the  an-  and  the  British  head-quarters  at  New  Tu 

proaches  to  ^rristown.    Finding  it  impossible  On  Nov.  24  Mr.  Caldwell  went  to  the  P 

to  proceed  further,  they  commenced  a  retreat,  either  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  lady  < 

in    which    they  suffered   severely   from    the  was  expected  as  a  passenger,  or  to  ezectiu 

militia,  who  took  advantage  of  every  tree  and  commission  ibr  her.    Finding  that  the  rm 

fence  which  could  furnish  an  ambUsh.  Irritated  had  arrived,  he  went  on  board  and  soon  re 

at   tiie   unexpected  and    obstinate  resistance  ed  with  a  small  package,  which  he  was  cart 

made  by  the  Jersey  troops  and  yeomanry,  the  toward  his  chaise  when  he  was  hailed  bi  Jii 

British  began  to  bum  the  houses  and  pillage  Morgan,  the  sentinel  on  dnty,  and  ortIere<l . 

the  property  of  the  villagers  at  Connecticut  deliver  the  package  for  examination.  Here 

Farms.    In  one  of  the  houses  was  the  family  of  that  it  was  the  property  of  a  lady  for  wh 

Mr.  Caldwell,  whose  wife  had  retired    to  a  had  been  placed  in  his  charge;  and  it  s&vn 

back  room,  with  her  2  youngest  children— -one  that  he  was  really  ignorant  of  its  co; 

an  infant  in  her  arms — where  she  was  engaged  among  which  were  the  prohibited 

in   prayer,  when    a   musket  was   discharged  tea,  mustard,  and  nins.    The  order  y       vy 

through  tbe  window.    Two  balls  struck  her  in  ed,  when  Mr.  CalaweU  turned  awa>  Mid  «< 

the  breast,  and  she  foil  dead  upon  the  floor.  The  leaving  the  sentinel  for  the  purpose,  it  is  nii 

ohnrch  was  already  in  flames,  and  the  parson-  of  returning  the  package  to  the  vessel,  w 

age  was  about  to  be  set  on  Are  when  her  corpse  the  soldier  shot  him  dead  upon  the  spot'  j 

was  discovered  by  a  young  American  officer,  in  compliance  with  the  popular  aemvid  tiM  not 

the  British  service,  who  succeeded  in  prevent-  nel  was  delivered  to  the  civil  antboritiet,  u 

ing  the  destruction  of  the  building,  and  obtain-  was  tried  for  the  crime  of  murder  at  a  ooo 

ed  permission  from  the  commanding  officer  to  held  in    the   Presbyterian    meeting-hooN  i 

remove  the  remains  to  a  place  of  greater  seen-  Westfield,  the  township  adjoining  Eliabcll 

lity.     The    odium    which    attached    to    the  town.    His  defence  upon  the  trial  was  tbtt  I 

perpetration  of  this  ruthless  murder  was  so  committed  the  act  in  obedience  to  ordcn.  ■ 

vnivcrsolly  expressed,  and  its  effect  upon  the  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  sentinel  T1 

popular  mind  was  so  injurious  to  the  royalists,  plea  was  unavailing;  he  waa  oondemn«d  n 

that  they  insiste^l  it  was  the  result  of  a  chance  nanged,  Jan.  29, 1782.  The  remains  of  Mr.  Cil 

shot  from  the  cross  firing  of  the  contending  well  and  of  his  wife  were  interred  in  the  mf 

parties,  while  the  Americans  declared  it  to  be  vard  of  the  first  Presbyterian  drarch  in  £ 

the  deliberate  act  of  a  British  soldier.    There  bethtown,  and  a  costly  marble  mo  ■ 

are,however,  good  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  dedicated  to  their  memoir  br  t     ciiucni 

the  deed  of  an  Irishman  who  had  been  employ-  that  town,  on  the  6ith  annive       f  uf  tbedcs 

•d  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Caldwell,  and  who,  for  of  the  "  soldier  parson.'* 
some  reason,  had  conceived  a  violent  enmity        CALDWELL,  Jobeph,  D.  D.,  first  pfeadi 

against  his  employer.    Upon  this  occasion  he  of  the  university  of  North  Carolina,  was  bo 

Joined  the  enemy  and  accompanied  them  on  at  Leamington,  New  Jersey,  April  11.  ITS 

their  retreat.    Mr.  Caldwell  was  on  duty  in  died  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  Jan.  27, 1      .   1 

Washington's  camp,  and,  after  passing  a  night  was  educated  at  Princeton  college,  wo 

of  anxious  uncertainty,  he  procured  a  fiog  on  1791,  he  pronounced  the  salt     tnrw  1      i 

the  following  morning  and  went  to  Connecticut  tion.    iVom  this  period  till  a        be  wcnta 

Farms,  where  his  worst  fears  were  at  once  con-  tutor  at  Princeton,  but  then        )i      .  oc 

firmed. — On  Juno  23,  Gen.  Knyphausen  made  which  laid  the  foundation  oik  uu  lu        * 

a  second  incursion  with  about  6,000  troops.  On  tion  and  usefulness.    The  hmnUe  • 

this  occasion  he  pa&sod  over  the  same  route  to  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of  prindpal  pkti      r 

Springfield,  where  a  battle  was  fought.  Though  the  infant  university  of  North  Garohuik 

the  enemy  were  defeated  in  the  principal  object  henceforward  his  destinies  were  boond 

of  the  expedition,  they  succeeded  in  burning  those  of  tliat  institntion.    Under  his 

the  village.    Among  the  most  active  in  the  the  new  universitv  grew  and  fie  L 

fight  was  the  chaplain  Caldwell.    There  Is  a  1804,  as  a  proof  that  hia  aenriceB 

tradition,  well  authenticated,  that  in  the  hottest  were  appreciated,  he  was  made  b      pr 

period  or  the  action  the  wadding  of  a  portion  by  the  trustees.    For  nearly  40  />        ■>■  i 

of  the  Jersey  infantry  gave  out,  which  fact  mained  in  connection  with  the  muvc 

being  communicated  to  Caldwell,  he  rode  to  his  government  of  It  dnrimr  that  kNni  ■> 

the  Presbyterian  church,  and  hastily  coUecting  excited  the  admiration  of  1       mq 

the  psalm  and  hymn  books  which  were  in  the  and  proved  the  source  of  its  p.        &  |ir 

building,  he  distributed  them  to  the  soldiers  with  lie  it  was  who  chiefly  digested        ar         » 

the  exhortation,  **  Now  put  Watts  into  them,  educational   systems,  frvned 

boys  I*^    The  British  were  finally  compelled  to  and  laid  down  rules  of  disci]  « 

retrace  their  steps,  which  they  did  with  all  trol  of  its  alumni.    In  1824  Lr. «  ■ 

possible   rapidity,  followed  and   harassed  as  to  Europe  to  select  booki  for  i 
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ibii      .  and  to  proeQve  rainable  phUo*  Pioto  and  Jotnadbr  Boots  firom  Irekuid.    'Whtiu, 

1                    In  18d8  he  was  attooked  the  Bomans.  iinable  to  defoad  Britain,  left  U  to 

wmuii  filled  his  latter  days  with  its&te,  the  inhabitants  called  the  Angjo-Sazooa 

add  which,  after  tormenting   him  (449)  to  their  aid  aeunst  their  northern  nei^ 

».  j^  ultimately  carried  him  off.    Though  bora.    The  power  of  the  Picts  was  broken  (889) 

'ell^a  fame  mostly  arises  from  his  con-  by  the  Soots,  who  gave  their  name  to  the 

rith  the  Qniversity  of  North  OaroUna,  conntiy. 

letters  under  the  pseadonym  of ''  Oarl-  OALEDONIAK  CANAL,  in  Scotland,  comi- 

inulroads  and  internal  improyements,  ties  of  Inyemess  and  Argyle,  connects  the 

ite  that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  the  North  with  the  Irish  sea,  extending  firom  Knr- 

•  of  the  outHide  world.    His  most  im-  ray  frith  throngh  Lochs  Ness,  Oioh,  andLoohy, 

Kterary  work  is  an  elementary  "  Trea-  in  the  great  ^en  of  Caledonia,  to  Looh  JuL 

Geometry,"  which  appeared  in  1822.  The  total  length  is  60}  miles,  of  which  the  lodii 

well  was  an  able  mathematician  and  a  compose  87}.    The  canal  was  began  in  18(M, 

u  theologian,  bat  his  fiivorite  maxim  and  opened  for  navigation  aboat  the  dose  or 

'oeta  non  Mr5<i,"  aad  it  is  chiefly  as  a  1828.     The  government  appropiiationa  to  this 

action  in  the  capacity  of  tutelary  gaar-  work  between  1808  and  1847  amoonted  to  over 

the  North  Carolina  university  that  he  is  £1,200,000. 

tons.  CAI£F,  Robbbt,  a  merchant  of  BosftOD. 

EDONIA,  a  mountainous   but   fertile  'died  at  Boxbury,  April  18,  1719.    He  lived 

in  the  N.  £.  part  of  Vermont ;    area,  when  the  witchcnft  deluflion  and  peraeontkn 

m.    The  Connecticut  river  forms  its  S.  were  prevalent  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  dlsthi- 

idary,  and  several  suudl  streams  witiiin  guished  by  his  steady  opposition  to  the  pro* 

a  fornish  water  power  for  a  number  of  ceedings  of  the  magistrates  and  ministers.    He 

1  grist  mills.    Maple  sugap  is  produced  wrote  a  book  in  answer  to  Cotton  MathlBr^ 

county  in  greater  quantities  than  in  ^*  Wonders   of  the   Invisible  World,"  whSeh 

other  in  the  United  States.    Pota-  he  entitled  ''More  Wcmders  of  the  InviMUe 

s  and  hay  are  the  other  staples.    The  World,"  and  which  was  issued  from  a  London 

^ns  in  1850  were  62,551  bushels  of  press  in  1700.    His  book  was  denounced  ftook 

96,389  of  Indian  com,  218,785  of  oata  the  pulpit  and  in  pamphlets,  and  was  even  pnb- 

of  potatoes,  and  186,790  pounds  oi  lidy  burned  in  the  yard  of  Harvard  college. 

There  were  19  com  and  flour  mills,  100  Ere   long^    however,  the  popular  sentiment 

15  woollen  factories,  19  tanneries,  1  changed  in  this  respect,  and  the  opinioiis  which 

ery,  2  newspaper  offices,  49  churches,  Calef  had  upheld  became  prevalent 

ool   pupils   attending   publio   schools.  C  ALKMBOURG,  a  Firench  word  fbr  a  pun,  or 

ire  some  sulphur  springs,  and  abundance  a  witticism,  the  origin  of  which  is  ascribed  by 

its  and  limestone.    Organized  in  1792.  the  Germans  to  a  Westphalian  count  of  tbe 

.Danville.    Pop.  in  1850,  28,595.  name  of  Calemberg,  who  blundered  whenever 

EDONIA  is  the  name  given  by  the  Ho-  he  attempted  to  speak  French.   Acoording  to 

>  the  northern  part  of  bcotland,  beyond  otiier  antnorities,  the  term  is  derived  from  a 

and  Bodotria,  the  modern  Clyde  and  fiacet^oos  Parisian  apothecary  whose  name  was 

wiiich  formed  the  boundaries  of  their  Galembourg. 

e.    It  is  mentioned  in  Tacitus,  who  be-  CALENDAR  is  a  method  of  nmnbering  vod 

inhabitants,  on  account  of  their  red-  arranging  daya^  weeks,  months,  and  years^  or  a 

and  large  limbs,  to  be  a  people  from  mechanical  contrivance  -  to  registerioff   thufe 

.    Agricola,  the  conqueror  of  Britain  arrangement.    The  day  is  a  natural  division  of 

^  was  the  first  Roman  general  who  came  time  varyinj^  slightly  in  its  leng^  bnt  so  aUdlit* 

sot  with  them ;  in  the  6th  year  of  his  ly  that  a  dock  keeping  mean  or  average  tima 

1,  he  penetrated  with  an  army  beyond  seldom  difSars  15  minutes  from  the  time  aa 

uotiia,  assisted  by  a  coasting  fleet ;  but  given  by  the  sun.    Civilised  nationa  nsuaQy 

Brmined  resistance  of  the  barbarians,  and  conunence  the  day  at  midnight,  and  ooont  S 

nlseof  the  9th  legion,  attacked  by  night,,  periods  of  IS  hours  each  in  the  dieiy.    Astrono- 

1  him  to  return.    In  the  next  year  he  mors  and  navigators  since  the  time  of  Pfeoleiqy 

,  advanced  as  far  as  the  Grampian  eommenoe  the  day  at  noon^  and  number  tlie 

■u  footed  80,000  Caledonians,  under  Gal-  hoars  from  1  to  24.— The  week  is  not  a  natural 

chief,  which  bloody  victory  has  found  division  of  time,  although  4  weeks  are  nearly  m 

uiiacription  in  Tacitus^s  life  of  this  hero.  Innadon,  and  many  periods  in  the  animal  eoon* 

t      night  the  flying  barbarians  bum-  my,  such  aa  the  incubation  of  eggs,  oorreqpoiid 

r         dwellings  and  disappeared;  and  mngularly  with  weeks.    The  use  of  the  week  is 

auun  returned  to  the  south  of  the  eaieSem  nations  from  time  immemorial  ia  hj 

and  fortified  their  line  for  the  defence  of  some  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  divine  commaiM^ 

province.    The  emperors  Hadrian^  aa  reocvded  by  Moses,  and  by  others  to  tba 

and  Sevema,  strengthened  the  nat"  nimiber  of  conspicnous  planetsi    Our  oommoA 

'  w      walls  and  ramparts  against  names  for  the  days  of  the  week  are  Saxon  ia 

ub  incu          of  the  Caledonian  bar-  form,  but  evidently  were  borrowed  origfnallj. 

ii  i             I  Aoiown  under  thenamaof  from  aome  eastern  nationiaa  the  goda  to  wlMMa 
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each  day  is  consecrated  correspond  in  character  stores  the  Ifit  day  of  the  year  to  th€ 

to  those  to  whom  the  da^s  were  consecrated  hy  of  the  week,  hy  means  of  which 

the  Greeks  and  Latins,  when  they  adopted  the  conrse  find  the  dominical  letter  fbi 

week  from  the  East.    The  Greeks  and  Romans  and  therefore  tell  what  day  of  the  n 

originally  had  no  weeks. — The  Greeks  divided  or  will  be  at  any  given  date.    The  1 

the  month  into  8  equal  decades,  the  Romans  is  a  period  which  restores  the  new  r 

into  8  very  unequal  periods.    The  length  of  the  same  day  of  the  month.    The  gold 

month  was  suggested,  as  the  word  shows,  by  indicates  the  place  of  any  given  } 

the  moon,  which  completes  her  changes  in  about  lunar  cycle,  so  that  by  means  of  it  i 

80  days.     But  inasmuch  as  the  solar  year  does  on  what  day  of  March  the  full  moo 

not  consist  of  an  even  number  of  lunar  months,  thus  find  Banter  day.     The  Gregoria 

the   months   have  in    most  nations    become  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  was  soon  ado 

fixed  periods  of  80  or  81  days.    The  length  of  Catholic  states.     In  the  Prutefttani 

the  months  in  most  civilized  nations  has  been  Germany  it  was  bat  partially  adopt* 

copied  from  the  Romans.     No  nation  has,  how-  and  not  wholly  until  1774.     Tlie  ch 

ever,  followed  the  singular  division  which  the  Julian  to  Gregorian  reckoning  was 

Romans  made  in  the  month  by  means  of  8  days,  act  of  parliament  in  Great  Britain, 

The  first  day  being  called  the  calends,  and  the  the  8a  of  the  month  being  called 

18th  or  15th  the  ides,  the  nones  were  the  9th  — The  ancient  Egyptians.  Chaldeans 

day  before  the  ides,  and  the  other  days  of  the  Syrians,  Phoenicians,  anu  Carthagii 

month  were  numbered  from  the  next  succeed-  began  their  year  at  tlie  autumnal  e4]ui 

ing  calends,  nones,  or  ides.    The  day,  for  in-  Sept.  22).   The  Jews  also  began  theii 

stance,  which  we  call  Feb.  19,  they  called  the  at  that  time,  but  in  their  eccle8iasti< 

11th  before  the  calends  of  March. — ^The  solar  ing  the  year  dated  from  the  venu 

year  is  a  natural  period,  formerly  measured  by  (about  March  22).    The  beginning  < 

the  interval  between  2  successive  vernal  equi-  among  the  Greeks  was  at  tiie  win 

noxes.    If  the  civil  year  corresponds  with  the  (about  Dec.  22)  before  the  time  of  '. 

Bolar,  tlie  seasons  of  the  year  will  always  come  at  the  sammer  solstice  (about  Jun< 

at  the  same  period.    But  in  early  times  the  Meton.    The  Greek  astronomers  h 

Roman  pontiffs  regulated  the  length  of  the  civil  year  peculiar  to  themselves,  to  the 

year  so  imperfectly,  that  in  the  days  of  Julius  which  they  gave  the  12  signs  of  t 

CsBsar  the  spring  occurred  in  what  the  calen-  The  Roman  year  from  the  time  of  N 

dar  called  summer.    Ca;sar,  with  the  help  of  at  the  winter  solstice.    It  was  not  p 

Sosigenes,  reformed  the  calendar  in  46  B.  C,  original  purpose  of  Cflssar  to  changi 

and  introduced   our  present  arrangement  of  of  the  commencement  of  the  year,  is 

having  8  years  of  865  days  followed  by  one  of  tive  for  delaying  it  several  days  \ 

866,  dividing  the  year  into  months  nearly  as  at  was,  doubtless,  the  desire  to  make  tli 

present    The  irregularity  of  alternation  in  the  of  the  reformed  calendar  begin  with 

montlis  of  80  and  31  days  was  introduced  a  few  the  new  moon.    Among  the  Ijitii 

years  after  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  Augustus,  nations  there  were  7  different  dates  f 

giving  his  month  of  August  as  many  days  as  Ju-  mencement  of  the  year :  March  1 ;  J 

liusCa)snr^s  month  of  July.    The  additional  day  25 ;  March  25  (beginning  the  year  n 

was  given  in  leap  year  to  February,  by  calling  months  sooner  than  we  do,  this  wa 

the  5th  day  before  the  calends  of  March  a  Pisan    calculation,   and  though    ui 

second  6th ;  whence  leap  year  is  still  called  in  Spain,  England,  and  Germany,  was 

the  almanacs  bissextile  year.    This  calendar  of  several  states  till  1745) ;  March  25 

Julius  CsBsar  is  still  used  in  the  Russian  empire,  the  year  nearly  8  monUis  later  th 

and  was   in  use    in  all   Europe    until    1582.  this  was  called  the  Florentine  calct 

Its  error  consists  in  making  the  year  865|  days,  was  much  in  use  from  the  10th  c 

which  is  about  11  minutes  too  much,  an  error  1745)  ;  at  Easter;  and  on  Jan.  1  (b 

which  has  now  amounted  to  about  12  days,  in  advance  of  us).   In  France  the  ye 

Pope  Gregory  XIII.  by  a  brief  ordered  Oct.  5,  general  at  March  1,  under  the  Mero^ 

1583,  to  be  called  the  15th,  and  that  the  years  Dec.  25,  under  the  Carlovingians ;  an 

1700,  1800,  and  1900  should  not  be  accounted  under  the  Capetians.    By  edict  of  ( 

leap  years.    This  is  called  the  Gregorian  calen-  in  1564,  the  beginning  of  the  year  t 

dar. — ^The  most  intricate  matter  in  the  calendar  at  Jan.  1.    In  England,  from  the  1' 

is  the  ecclesiastical  rule  governing  the  mov-  till  the  change  of  style  in  1752,  tb< 

able  feasts.    The  council  of  Nice  ordained  in  ecclesiastical  year  began  at  March 

the  year  825  tliat  Easter  ehowld  be  celebrated  it  was  not  uncommon  in  writing  t 

on  the   1st  Sunday  after  the   full  moon  that  from  Jan  1.    After  the  change  w 

occurs  on  or  next  after  the  day  of  the  vernal  in  1752,  events  which  had  occnn 

equinox.    The  days  of  the  week  are  denoted  by  Feb.,  and  before  March  25;  of  the  old 

the  7  leading  letters  of  the  alphabet,  A  being  would,  according  to  the  new  am 

placed  against  Jan.  1.  The  dominical  letter  for  the  reckoned  in  the  next  subsequent  j 

year  is  the  letter  which  will  then  oome  against  the  revolution  of  1688  oocnired  in  J 

Sunday.    The  eolar  cycle  is  a  period  which  re-  legal  year,  or,  as  we  should  now 
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1689,  and  it  was  at  one  time  onstomary  to  write  extingaished  as  the  oloth  immediately  passes 
tbe  dste  thus:  Feb.  168{. — ^The  year  of  the  between  2  rubbers  placed  in  front  of  the  line 
iWich  revolutionary  calendar,  which  was  in-  of  flame.    A  ydlow  color  like  that  of  nankeen 
ititated  in  1792,  began  with  Sept.  22.    It  con-  is  produced  by  this  process,  which  requires 
Bsted  of  12  months  of  80  days  each,  with  5  •  to  be  removed  by  bleaching,  before  printing, 
sacred  days  at  the  end  devoted  to  festivals,  and  — ^As   the  goods  are   received  by  the  calen- 
called  t]ie  »ansculottides.     The  months  were  derer,  they    are    commonly   first  dampened, 
divkled  into  8  decades  of  10  days  each.    Every  sometimes  by  passing  them  over  the  surfiioe 
period  of  4  years  was  termed  a  franciade,  and  of  water.      The   folds  and  creases  are   thus 
was  terminated  by  6  instead  of  5  festivul  days,  partially  removed,   and   the    cloth  is  better 
The  more  accurate  adjustment  was  arranged  prepared  for  the  succeeding  operations.    The 
according  to  the  Gregorian  regulation  for  leap  smoothing  and  polishing  by  the   c-alender  is 
Tear.   The  Gregorian  calendar  was  restored  in  similar  in  effect  to  the  operation  of  the  do- 
France,  Jan.  1,  1806. — ^The  ancient  northern  mestic  smoothing  iron,  or,  on  a  larger  scale,  of 
nations  of  Europe  began  their  year  from  the  the   mangle ;    but,  applied  to  the   enormous 
winter  solstice.    In  the  era  of  Constantinople,  quantities  of  cloth  turned  out  by  the  cotton  and 
which  was  in  use  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  linen  mills,  it  must  be  conducted  with  most 
in  Rossis  till  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  efficient  machinery.    The  objects  to  be  attained 
civil  year  began  with  Sept.  1 ,  and  the  ecclesias-  are,  rendering  the  surface  of  the  fab^c  smooth 
tical  sometimes  with  March  21,  and  sometimes  and  even  by  the  removal  of  all  wrinkles,  the 
with  April  1.  The  beginning  of  the  Mohamme-  flattening  down  of  all  knots  and  other  imper- 
danyenrisnotatany  fixed  time,  but  retrogrades  fections,  and  the  spreading  of  the  threads  so 
tbroagh  the  different  seasons  of  the  solar  year,  as  to  give  them  a  flattened  form,  and  the  tez- 
Among  most  of  the  peoples  of  the  East  Indies,  ture  the  appearance  of  closeness  and  strength. 
the  year  is  lunar,  and  begins  with  the  flrst  The  polish  upon  cotton  goods  called  glazing,  is 
qnarter  of  the  moon  the  nearest  to  the  begin-  produced  by  the  friction  they  receive  in  this 
ning  of  December. — Among  the  Peruvians  the  process.    Calendering  varies  with  the  nature 
Tear  began  at  the  winter  solstice,  and  among  of  the  fabric  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
the  MexiCians  at  the  vernal  equinox.    The  year  designed.    Lawns  and  muslins  of  light  texture 
of  the  former  was  lunar,  and  was  divided  into  are  smoothed  in  light  machines  not  heated,  and 
4  equal  parts,  bearing  the  names  of  their  4  prin-  with  moderate  pressure,  there  being  no  objcc- 
cipal  festivals,  instituted  in  honor  of  their  4  tion  to  their  threads  retaining  the  cylindncal 
dirinitiea  allegorical  of  the  seasons.    The  Mex-  form,  and  the  fabric  its  open  texture.    On  the 
leans  had  a  year  of  860  days  and  5  supplement-  other  hand,  the  fabrics,  which  are  to  go  to  the  cal- 
arjdajs.    They  divided  it  into  18  months  of  ico-printer  to  receive  the  flrst  impression  by  the 
20  days,  and  had  a  leap  year.  block,  require  a  high  pressure,  and  sometimes 
CALENDERING,  the  process  of  finishing  cot-  to  be  passed  twice  through  the  rollers.    But 
toDandUnen  goods  by  passing  the  cloth  between  those  which  have  already  been  partially  col- 
BDooth  cylinders,  which  are  made  to  revolve  ored,  and  are  to  be  filled  in  with  other  colors, 
in  contact.    The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  must  not  receive  that  stiffness  of  finish  which 
flibsequent  operations  of  cloth-lapping,  or  fold-  will  prevent  the^  cloth  being  stretched  one  way 
iog  the  cloth,  and  packing  it,  all  which  are  con-  or  the  other,  whenever  it  may  require  slight 
docted  in  the  same  establishment.    The  busi-  changes  of  form,  to  admit  of  the  exact  a^jnat- 
&es  also  connected  with  the  shipment  of  the  ment  of  the  grounding  blocks  to  the  outlines  of 
goods  is  all  considered  a  part  of  that  of  the  the   colors  already  applied. — The   smoothing 
calender  houses.    Paper  as  well  as  cloth  is  sub-  calender  was  introduced  into  Great   Britain 
jccted  to  the  finishing  process  of  calendering,  from  Flanders  and  Holland  during  the  persecn- 
ts  will  be  described  in  the  article  Paper.     The  tion  of  the  Huguenots.    It  has  been  improved 
ittine  calender  is  applied  to  the  machine  com-  in  Lancashire  by  substituting  rollers  made  of 
prising  the  rollers  which   smooth  the  woven  pasteboard  disks  for  3  of  the  5  commonly  em- 
&brics.  Before  passing  the  cloth  between  them,  ployed  in   the  machine,  which  8  were  pre- 
it  is  essential  that  such  as  is  designed  for  cal-  viously  constructed  of  wood,  and  were  conse- 
jco  printing  should  be  subjected  to  the  singe-  quently  liable  to  warp  and  crack  with  the  heat 
iog  process,  in  order  to  remove  the  loose  fibres  to  which  they  were  exposed.    The  other  2  are 
or  down ;  and  it  is  common  to  subject  most  hollow  cylinders   of  cast-iron,  constructed  of 
Sooda  to  this  operation.    It  consists  in  drawing  metal  2  inches  thick  surrounding  the  internal 
the  dotli  rapidly  over  a  horizontal  gas-pipe,  cavity  of  4  inches  diameter ;  this  gives  them  a 
^Dg  which  numerous  little  apertures  extend  diameter  of  8  inches.    The  cavity  admits  of  the 
ma  straight  line,  so  that  the  gas,  ignited,  gives  a  introduction  of  a  red-hot  roUer  or  of  steam.    The 
Jn^line  of  flame  equal  to  the  width  of  the  cloth,  pasteboard  cylinders  suitable  for  the  iron  ones 
^Q^r  pipe,  placed  over  this  and  exhausted  of  the  dimensions  given  are  2  of  20  inches  diam- 
^^,  draws  in  the  fiame  through  the  goods  as  eter,  and  1  of  14  inches.    They  are  placed  in  a 
u^pass  between  the  two  pipes,  and  the  loose  strong  upright  iron  frame,  the  small  cylinder  in 
^^  are  barned  out  without  igniting  the  fabric,  the  middle  and  an  iron  one  above  and  below  it,  re- 
^  movement  is  at  the  rate  of  about  3  feet  in  volving  as  a  cylindrical  smoothing  iron  between 
^  Koond.    Any  sparks  that  may  remain  are  the  2  pasteboard  cylinders  which  take  the  plaoe 
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of  the  domestio  ironing  board  or  table  witb  ita  Partioolar  importance                   to 

oover  of  clotii.    TJie  paper  rollers  are  very  in-  od  of  doing  this,  the  viyouir  uu      ■ 

genioualy  contrived  to  avoid  the  defects  of  the  to  make  the  articles  appear  what  •^^i 

wooden  ones,  and  present  a  smooth  surface  to  and  sometimes  to  make  their  real 
the  cloth.    Set  like  a  wheel  npon  its  axle,  a  •  conspicuous.     When  the  folds  are  o 

disk  of  cast-iron  at  the  end  of  a  strong  iron  usually  with  muslin  goods  bo  as  to 

bar  is  perforated  with  6  holes  near  its  circum-  their  being  opened  in  any  place,  like  t 

ference  for  as  many  iron  rods  to  pass  through,  of  a  book,  the   pieces  are  placed,  i 

Circular  plates  of  thick  pasteboard,  an  inch  boards  and  glazed  pasteboard  betwe 

larger  in  diameter  than  the  intended  roller,  are  in  apowerfulhydranlio press,  capable 

next  laid  upon  this  disk ;  they  are  fornished  ing  a  pressure  of  400  tons.    While  in 

with  holes  for  the  axle  and  the  iron  rods.    The  the  parcels  are  corded  and  preoared 

pile  is  continued  to  a  length  as  much  exceeding  ing  mimediately  in  bales.    The 

that  intended  for  the  roller  as  the  pasteboard  cloth  has  been  taken  before  th«  lu     i 

disks  will  shrink  by  the  compression  they  will  npon  the  long  measuring  table,  or  i>; 

be  subjected  to.    A  corresponding  iron  plate  is  the  cloth  from  one  side  to  the  other 

then  set  upon  the  other  end  of  the  axle,  and  npon  a  graduated  hooking  frame,  provi 

the  rods  being  passed  through  and  screwed  up,  2  needles  npon  which  each  fold  is  i 

the  cyliodpr  thus  formed  is  put  in  a  hot  apart-  The  labels  for  the  cloth  put  np  at  Uk 

ment  or  stove  to  be  thoroughly  dried  for  seve-  calendering  establishments,  are  expr 

ral  days,  the  screws  being  occasionally  tightened  signed  for  the  particular  country  to  w 

upon  the  rods  as  the  pasteboard  shrinks.    The  goods  are  to  be  sent.    Host  of  thee 

surface  of  the  cylinder  thus  obtained  is  exces-  showy  pattern  in  blue  and  gold,  witl 

sively  hard  and  close.    To  turn  it  down  to  its  devices.    Some  of  the  more  expensive 

proper  size  is  a  work  of  great  labor;  several  or  $6  per  100,  while  the  oonmion  li 

men  are  employed  upon  it,  and  the  best  tools  worth  only  25  cts.  per  1,000. 

are  rapidly  dulled.     They  are  necessarily  of  CALENDS,  the  nrst  day  of  the  mon 

small  size,  slowly  working  down  the  face  of  the  Latin  calendar, 

cylinder,  as  it  revolves  at  the  rate  of  only  40  or  CALENTURE,  or  Indian  Srx-sn 

50  revolutions  per  minute.    When  finished,  it  lent  fever  incident  to  persons  in  hoi 

presents  a  hardness  and  polish  far  superior  to  especially  to  such  as  are  natives  of  m< 

that  of  wood ;  it  also  possesses  great  strength,  perate  regions.    This  inflammatoiy  fe 

without  the  liability  of  being  warped  or  injured  tended  with  delirium,  during  which  th 

by  the  great  heat  to  which  it  is  to  be  exposed,  is  often  tempted  to  walk  into  the  sea,  i; 

When  set  in  the  frame,  they  are  so  arranged  the  extensive  surface  of  the  ocean  to  1 

that  they  may  be  forced  by  levers  or  screws  mense  plain  of  pleasant  and  refrcahii 

into  very  dose  contact  with  the  iron  cylinders,  green  fields. 

The  cloth,  fed  from  a  roll  placed  opposite  the  CALENZIO,  or  CALXNTTua,  Eusio 

machine,  is  carried  over  the  upper  pasteboard  politan  poet  of  the  15th  century,  died 

cylinder,  between  this  and  the  iron  one,  then  published  numerous  writings  in  prose  a 

between  this  and  the  next  below,  and  so  on  elegies,  epigrams,  satirea,  fables,  and 

till  it  has  been  4  times  compressed  and  ironed,  which  were  issued  under  the  title  of  ( 

The  glazing  or  polishing  of  the  surface  is  pro-  He  also  wrote  npon  penal  legislatio 

dnced  by  the  middle  pasteboard  cylinder  being  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  propoe 

made  to  revolve  more  slowly  than  the  others,  striction  of  capital  punishment  to  the 

and  consequently  producing  a  rubbing  effect  of  murder. 

the  cylinders  upon  the  cloth.    By  this  arrange-  CALEPIN,  a  French  name  for  a  i 

ment  the  former  tedious  operation  of  glazing  of  notes  and  extracts,  or  a  common] 

npon  a  table  is  rendered  unnecessary.    A  calen-  It  is  derived   from  Ambbosio    Cau 

der,  contrived  by  Mr.  Dollfus,  has  cylinders  of  Italian,  who  published  in  1502  a  Lai 

sufficient  length  to  pass  through  2  pieces  of  cloth  lexicon,  which  had  in  its  time  a  grea 

at  once,  and  it  is  also  provided  with  a  folding  tion  and  passed  tlirough  many  editii 

machine,  which  receives  the  cloth  as  it  comes  daily  in  Switzerland,  where  it  was  en 

out  of  the  rollers,  and  folds  it  without  the  at-  increased  bv  notes  and  by  the  introdi 

tention  of  the  workmen.    By  running  through  additional  languages.    The  edition  < 

2  layers  of  cloth  together,  one  upon  the  other,  1590-1627,  is  in  11  languages, 

the  threads  of  one  make  an  impression  upon  CALF,  the  young  of  a  cow,  or  a 

the  other,  giving  a  wiry   appearance  to  the  vine  genus  of  quadrupeds.     Whatei 

surface.    The  embossed  appearance  is  produced  the  calf  may  spring  from,  its  natnra 

by  rollers  of  copper,  upon  the  face  of  which  milk ;  coming  from  the  mother  in  a  i 

the  design  is  engraved.    The  proper  folding  of  it  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  existing  cu 

the  cloth  preparatory  to  its  being  pressed,  must,  her  offspring.    Milk  contains  materiak 

like  the   other  operations  of  calendering,  be  ing  bone,  as  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  soi 

carefully  conducted,  that  the  appearance  of  the  muscle,  caseine ;  for  fat,  butter  or  oiL  < 

finished  article  shall  be  perfectly  neat  and  free  of  milk,  as  well  as  a  large  peroen 

from   creases  and   bleinishes   of  every  kind.  The  method  pointed  ont  oj  ] 
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breeders;  the  calf  is  allowed  to  run  and  oarefid  person  to  attend  to  the  sncklintf^ 

till  weaned ;  bot  in  most  instances  which  has  to  be  done  8  times  a  day,  viz. :  emj 

19  cutsadered   nnprofitable,    particolarlj  in  the  morning  before  the  cows  are  tamed  oat 

the  object  is  to  secnre  the  largest  sapply  to  grass,  at  mid-day,  and  in  the  evening  when 

a       and  its  products  for  sale.    Thousands  the  cows  come  into  the  byre  for  the  night,  and 

BB      I  annually  slaughtered  at  2  and  8  days  get  a  little  cut  grass,  tares,  or  other  green  food. 

wi       .he  milk  of  the  cow  is  considered  fit  Thebyre  is  arranged  so  that  each  of  the  cows 

uie  meat  fed  to  swine  or  fowls,  the  has  a  stall  about  4  feet  wide,  with  their  heads 

I      u  to  the  tanner.   This  wholesale  slaughter  to  the  wall ;  and  on  the  opposite  wall  the  calves 

•II  early  an  age  might  be  avoided  by  very  are  tied  up,  2  in  a  stall,  ^exactly  behind  the  cow, 

iDk      ans,  and  a  large  increase  added  to  the  so  that  there  is  little  trouble  in  putting  them  to 

8  revenue,  while  the  market  would  be  the  cow,  and  no  chance  of  misplacing  them.   The 

I  with  more  good  veal  and  beef,  and  a  fat  calves  have  in  some  seasons  been  sold  at  £5 

r  number  of  cows  would  be  produced,  each,  this  being  the  scarcest  time  of  year  for 

dairvmen  have  selected  2  or  more  cows  veal.^'    In  the  natural  state,  the  cow  yields  milk 

ti        herd  for  the  rearing  of  calves,  the  enough  to  rear  the  calf,  then  ceases  to  give  milk 

removed  from  their  dams  when  2  until  the  next  calving.    Man  has  bred  cows  for 

4       B  old,  and  placed  in  the  pen  with  the  milking  qualities ;  hence  the  length  of  time  for 

-mother.     Two  cows,  bearing  at  differ-  giving  milk,  and  the  quantity  given,  are  both 

» ueriods,  have  fattened  7  calves  in  one  season,  greater  than  required  for  the  csdf ;  hence  two  evils 

d          ed  the  year  by  becoming  victims  arise :  the  calf,  if  left  with  the  cow,  is  overfed ; 

x>  the  butcher.    It  is  necessary  that  and  her  milkins  qualities  are  injured.    For  these 

iusbcr-Jam    have    clean,   well  ventilated  reasons  the  calf  should  be  nursed  by  a  cow 

■riiers,  and  the  best  quality  of  succulent  food ;  kept  specially  for  that  purpose,  or  reared  by 

lammer,  sweet  hay,  clover,  green  corn,  or  hand.      Robert  Colt,'  Pittsneld,  Mass.,  says : 

6  grass,  cut  and  carried  to  her,  with  an  occa-  *^  Take  the  calves  from  the  cow,  and  feed  them 

Jul  feed  of  corn  or  oil  meal  if  she  and  her  with  8  quarts  of  new  milk  twice  a  day  for  8 

mHjf  are  not  in  a  thriving  condition.    In  months,  adding,  after  they  are  8  weeks  old,  a 

inter  the  food  should  consist  of  the  sweetest  little  rye  and  corn  meal  scalded,  then  wean  off 

'  haj,  at  least  one  peck  of  sliced  roots,  mom-  upon  dry  provender  and  gross,  roots,  or  hay,  as 

ff  aod  evening,  with  meal  and  a  little  salt  the  season  may  be."    Or,  **  Take  the  calf  directly 

nkled  over  them.     When  an  increase  of  from  the  cow,  put  some  dry  fine  salt  in  its 

i  is  desired,  additional  quantities  of  roots  or  mouth,  and  feed  on  flaxseed  jelly  and  hay  tea 

)  made  from  meal,  or  shorts  scalded  and  for  1  or  2  months,  till  the  calf  is  able  to  eat 

bin  with  water,  should  be  fed.    In  Scot-  grass.    The  jelly  is  made  by  boiling  1  pint  of 

wu.    the  cows  intended  for  nursing  generally  flaxseed  in  a  gallon  of  water ;  pour  boiling 

early  in  the  season,  about  the  month  of  water  over  sweet  hay  and  extract  its  good  qua- 

rr  or  February,  when  a  strange  calf  is  lities ;  the  2  are  then  mixed  together,  about  1 

n      i  from  some  of  the  small  tenants  in  the  pint  of  jelly  being  used  to  2  gallons  of  hay  tea 

ikHH,  who  have  dairies.    This  calf  is  suckled  per  day,  with  an  occasional  addition  of  oil  meal.^' 

nth  the  other  by  the  same  cow,  and  although  This  will  do  in  the  absence  of  milk,  but  cannot 

be  oow  at   first  shows  great  dislike  to  the  be  highly  recommended.    Feeding  on  sour  milk 

tnager,  in  a  few  days  she  receives  it  very  has  been  tried,  and  beeves  have  been  produced 

uetly,  care  being  taken  that  both  are  put  to  at  1  year  old  of  500  lbs.     Calves,  when  taken 

ick(one  on  each  side)  exactly  at  the  same  time,  from  cows,  are  usually  fed  with  skim  milk,  being 

TtTing  the  calves^  bands  to  the  stall,  or  to  the  allowed  to  suck  the  fingers  immersed  in  the  milk 

of  the  cow,  so  as  to  keep  each  calf  at  its  until  the  habit  of  drinking  is  establbhed.    The 

.    They  remain  with  the  cow  15  or  20  milk  must  be  given  blood- warm,  and  may  be 

«»,  by  which  time  her  milk  is  perfectly  enriched  by  boiled  potatoes  mashed,  or  thin 

Q  away.    As  the  calves  advance  in  age,  mush  from  Indian  com  meal.     About  16  to 

wj  eat  hay,  sliced  potato,  porridge,  and  other  20  pints  per  day  is  the  usual  quantity  of  milk. 

M)d      y  are  inclined  to  take.      By  May  1,  Cold  milk  is  apt  to  purge  the  calf;  if  this  oo- 

'  ai      )n  as  grass  is  ready,  they  are  weaned  cur,  the  use  of  1  or  2  spoonfuls  of  rennet  will 

led  out  from  the  byre,  when  2  fresh  remove  the  difficulty.    Never  overfeed  a  cali^ 

immediately  put  into  their  stalls,  or  it   will   become  pot-bellied,   and  perma- 

reusive  the    same    treatment,   excepting  nently  iigured.    As  soon  as  frost  occurs,  pen  the 

they  are  turned  out  at  12  o'clock,  after  calves,  and  give  sweet  hay  with  a  few  sUced 

^  have  got  their  suck,  to  eat  grass,  and  are  carrots  or  other  roots,  with  a  little  salt.    To 

'f^Mght  into  the  byre  again  at  evening,  when  prove  profitable,  a  calf  must  show  daily  improve* 

^cowa  come  in  to  be  sucked.    This  set  is  ment,  and  never  suffer  the  least  check  in  growth. 

i^J  to  be  weaned   by  August   1,  and   a  In  the  isle  of  Jersey  no  calves  feed  from  the 

Se  calf  is  put  into  the  feeding  pen,  and  the  cow.  Mr.  Moss,  of  Conn.,  has  invented  a  pail  with 

fattened  for  the  butcher,  the  season  being  a  simple  gutta  percha  teat  at  the  bottom.    The 

^  too  late  for  rearing.    As  these  are  fed  ofl^  pul  is  filled  with  liquid  food,  and  suspended  in 

^  GOVS  are  let  off  milk,  having  each  suckled  the  stall  above  the  calf^  which  feeds  from  it  as 

^  QiWes.   It  is  necessary  to  have  a  very  steady  from  its  dam. — Dissases:  Verminf  a  taUeepoon* 
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tal  of  sniphnr  8  moniings  in  snceession ;  Dtor-  conntj.    T^^  the  ririr  btaks  Um 

rAoKi,  a  little  chalk,  opium,  and  ^ntle  cordials ;  low  and  freonentlj  inondated ;  in  o^ 

CS^fu^tpation,  castor  oil,  witb  a  little  ginser.  For  ties  are  high  hlofiii  and  tid»le  land 

treatment  of  diseases,  see  Tooatt  and  Martin  ravines.    In  the  W.  part  are  Tiloable  % 

on  cattle.  The  staples  are  grain,  haj,  beef^  and 

OALHOUN,  the  name  of  connties  in  several  the  proaactions  in  1850  were  14JI,80& 

of  the  United  States.    I.  A  western  county  of  Indian  corn,  8,870  of  wheat,  and  ' 

Ilorida,  bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  hay.    There  were  8  grist  miUa,  2  chuj 

washed  by  the  Appalachicola  river  on  the  £. ;  196  pupils  attending  public  achooli. 

area,  464  sq.  m.     It  has  a  low  surface,  and  Ilardin.    Pop.  in  1856,  8,768. 
produces  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  corn.    The        OALHOUN,  Jomi  Caldwell,  an  . 

productions  in  1850  were  137  bales  of  cotton,  statesman,  bom  in  the  Calhoun  sett 

29,495  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  80,252  lbs.  of  to-  trict  of  Abbeville,  S.  C,  March  18,  j 

bacco,  and  2,570  of  nee.    There  were  8  grist  at   Washington,  March    81,   1850. 

mills,  2  saw  mills,  1  church,  and  44  pupils  at-  father's  and  mother's  nde    he   was 

tending  public  schools.     Named  in  honor  of  Presbyterian  descent    His  grandlatb 

JohnC.  Calhoun.   Pop.  in  1850, 1,877,  of  whom  Calhoun,  emigrated  from  Donegal  1: 

453  wore  slaves.    Capital,  St  Joseph.     11.  A  Pennsylvania,  when  his  father,  PatJ 

central  county  of  Mississippi,  formed  within  a  only  6  years  old.     This  was  in  17 

few    years   from    Chickasaw,   Lafavette,   and  Calhoun  family,  following  the   tide 

Yallobusha,  and  drained  by  Yallobusha  and  gration  then  setting  southward  along 

Loosascoona   rivers.      It    is    not  included  in  ghanies,  moved  to  the  banks  of  the  I 

the    last    census.      III.    A    southern    county  in  what  is  now  Wythe  co.,  Va.   The  1 

of  Texas,  with  an  area  of  484  sq.  m.,  bound-  of  the  Indians,  consequent  upon  Bradc 

ed  S.   W.   by  Guadalape  river,  and  border-  feat^  compelled  them  to  a  new  cuiiir 

ing  on   the   gulf  of  Mexico.      The   bays    of  again  moving  soutliward,  they        u 

Matagorda  and  Lavocca  indent  its  N.  £.  coast  1756  the  Calhoun  settlement,  so  <     c 

The  surface  is  generally  level.    Cotton,  Indian  upi)er  part  of  South  Carolina,  uc«i 

com,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  the  staple  produc-  vannah  river,  in  what  is  now  Abb« 

tions.    The  soil  is  not  fertile,  and  timber  is  trict      They  were  pioneer  settlers 

^arsely  distributed  over  about  \  of  the  surface.  Cherokee  frontier,  and  were  engage 

In  1857  the  county  contained  801  horses,  valued  qnent  conflicts  witn  the  Indiana,  in  ** 

at  $17,500,  and  17,833  head  of  cattle,  valued  at  rick  Calhoun  took  a  leading  part 

$107,120.   Value  ofreal  estate,  $416,720.  Trav-  revolution    broke  ont»  he  bi  i 

ersed  by  the  San  Antonio  and  Mexican  Gulf  whig,  and  was  exposed  tog:        p 

railroad.    Capital,  Indianola.     Pop.  in  1856,  from  the  numerous  tories  ok  we  u« 

2,114.    IV.  A  southern  county  of  Arkansas,  In  1770  Patrick  Calhoon  married 

bounded  S.  W.  by  the  Washita  river,  here  navi-  well,    bom    in   Virginia,    but    tue 

fable  by  steamboats,  £.  by  Moro  river,  and  of  an  Irish  Presbyterian  emigrant 

aving  an  area  of  about  600  sq.  m.    It  has  a  Calhoun,  the   third  son  of  hia  pan 

level  or  rolling  surface,  and  a  good  soil  suitable  bora  iust  at  the  close  of  the  revo 

for  cotton  and  grain.    The  productions  in  1854  straggle.    lie  showed  himself  from  e 

were  88,135  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  8,420  of  hood  grave  and  thoughtful,  ardent  ai 

oats,  and  2,126  bales  of  cotton.    Capital,  Ilamp-  vering.     In  that  remote  and  thinly 

ton.    Pop.  in  1854,  2,351,  of  whom  624  were  region  it  was  chiefly  honsehdd  instrm 

slaves.     V.  A  soathern  county  of  Michigan,  he  received.    He  was  early  tangbt  to 

drained  by  St.  Joseph's  river  and  the  head  Bible,   and  his  parents  strove,  thoo 

waters  of  the  Kalamazoo,  and  having  an  area  alight  success,  to  impress  vpoia  his 

of  720  sq.  m.    It  has  a  rich  soil  and  an  undula-  mind  their  own    strongly  Calvinisti 

ting  surface,  mostly  occapicd  by  a  scattered  At  the  age  of  18  he  took  to  reading 

growth  of  white  and  burr  oak.    Sandstone  and  and  metaphysics  with  sach  mpplicati 

water  power  are  abundant    The  staples  are  impair  his  health.    His  father  died 

grain,  nay,  and  wool,  and  the  productions  in  after,  leaving  the  family  in  bnt 

1850  were  885,959  bushels  of  wheat,  827,544  of  cumstances.    He  continued  to  rewue 

Indian  corn,  18,779  tons  of  hay,  and  126,991  widowed  mother,  laboring  on  the  £ 

lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  10  corn  and  flour  though  most  anxious  for  an  edncatM 

mills,  8  saw  mills,  4  iron  foundcries,  8  woollen  mined  not  to  attempt  to  obtain  it  tlU 

factories,  2  newspaper  offices,  18  churches,  and  the  means  without   impairing  her  < 

5,864  pupils  attending  public  schools.      The  In    his  19th   year,   by  the  penoaai 

Michigan  central  railroad  passes  through  the  brother,  he  recommenced  his  stodie 

county.    Organized  in  1883.    Capital,  Marshall  view  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  not 

Pop.  m  1850,  19,162.    VI.  A  westera  county  till  he  had  arranged  with  that  b 

of  Illinois,  occupying  a  narrow  strip  of  land  Ixs  mother  to  be  fnmuhed  with  t 

tween  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers,  the  tiiem  for  7  years.    He  dedareu  ui»  |ri 

former  of  which  separates  it  from  Missouri,  and  for  the  life  of  a  plain  planter  OTer  that  • 

bjoined  by  the  latter  at  the  S.K  border  of  the  ednoated  profJBssiopal  man,    la  Jbim^ 
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««ri'     i  aeadem J  of  his  brother-in-  both  the  petoe  and  cabinet  oandidate.     Mr. 

i     u,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  Calhoun  was  placed  on  the  committee  of  for^ 

Buted  his  studies  with  such  zeal  eigo  relations.    A  report  from  that  committee^ 

9  jrears  he  was  able  to  join  the  speedily  submitted,  and  understood  to  be  dnwn 

of  Tale  college.    He  graduated  in  by  him,  distinctly  indicated  the  poUcy  which  the 

t  highest  distinction.  Dr.  Dwight,  minori^  were  determined  to  pursue.    The  time 

hed  theologian,  then  president  of  had  come,  as  the  report  asserted,  for  choodng 

arked,  after  a  discussion  with  between  tame  submission  and  resistance  by  aU 

origin  of  political  power:  '^That  the  means  which  Ghod  had  placed  within  the 

]      tolent  enough  to  be  president  nation's  reach.   By  the  retirement  of  tiiechair' 

9u  States.*'    The  next  8  years  he  man  of  the  committee  of  foreign  relations^  Mr. 

V  ^  study  of  the  law,  18  months  of  Calhoun  became  the  head  of  that  committee, 

iaw  school  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  then  and  in  that  character  introduced  a  bill  fbr 

Institution  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  an  embargo  of  60  days,  as  preliminary  to  a 

m  to  the  regular  course  of  study,  he  declaration  of  war.     President  Madison  hay- 

l  with  great  success  his  talent  for  ex-  ing   been  compelled   to  send  in  a  message 

Miking.    He  returned  to  his  native  recommending  a  declaration  of  war,  Mr.  Ou- 

t  Abbeville  to  complete  his  stadiea,  houn  redchoed  that  recommendation  in  a  report 

•  admitted  to  the  bar  established  him-  firom  his  committee,  and  followed  it  up  by  a  bUl 

I  old  homestead  and  commenced  prac-  declaring  war  against  Great  Britain.    In  his 

y  he  had  made  himself  known,  report  it  the  next  session  firom  the  commit- 

rj   at  that  time  was  greatly  agi-  tee  of  ibreign  relations,  to  which  had  been 

Jie  aggressions  which  France  and  referred  the  papers  in  reference  to  a  su»pensio& 

in  their  desperate  struggle  against  of  hostilities,  mr.  Calhoun  warmly  Instined  the 

were  led  to  commit  on  neutral  com-  administration  in  proceeding  with  the  war,  not- 

x^e  controversy  with  England  was  withstanding  the  recall  of  the  British  orders  in 

still  more  bitter  bv  her  claims  to  council,  on  the  question  of  impressment  alone. 

irican  E^ips  in  search  of  Bridsh  sea-  He  had  joined  with  his  colleagues,  Cheves  and 

le  outrage  upon  the  American  frigate  Lowndes,  both  young  men  like  himseU^  and 

,  committed  under  this  pretext,  in  the  former  ohdrman  of  the  naval  committee^ 

I  y  had  called  forth  a  burst  of  indigna-  in  urging,  among  other  preparalaons  for  war,  an 

I  Abbeville,  as  elsewhere,  a  public  enlargement  of  the  navy.    He  also  took  decided 

ras  held  to  express  the  feelings  of  ground  against  the  whole  system  of  non-im« 

a.    Mr.  Calhoun,  then  a  student  was  portation  and  non-intercourse,  which  had  been 

i  to  draw  up  a  report  and  resolu-  another  &vorite  measure  of  the  democratio 

liese  resolutions  he  supported  in  a  party,  and  assisted  by  his  votes  and  speeches 

rhich  led  to  his  election  soon  after  m  gettiuff  rid  of  what  remained  of  it    The  ao- 

ite  legislature.    He  served,  however,  tion  of  these  youngSouth  Carolinians  attracted 

OS,  but  so  much  to  the  public  satis-  attention  in  New  England,  and  the  idea  pres- 

h  he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  dis-  ently  hemai  to  be  entertained  there  of  a  ooali- 

12th  congress  of  the  U.  S.    In  May,  tion  with  South  Carolina  to  put  down  the 

u^rried  his  2d  cousin,  Floride  Calhoun,  Virginia  dynasty,  and  what  in  New  England 

tie  received  considerable  propertgr.  was  denonnced  as  its  narrow  and  anti-commer- 

marriage  he  removed  from  the  old  cial   policy. — ^This   feeling  was    a  good  deal 

to  Bath,  on  the  Savannah  river,  strengthened  by  what  hwpened  afwward  in 

distant.    He  appears  from  this  time  relation  to   a  national  bank.    The   growing 

uo^oned  his  profession,  notwithstand-  financial  distress  of  the  government  had  led, 

(X>d  success  in  it  thus  far,  and  his  spe-  early  in  1814,  to  the  suggestion  of  such  an  instir 

for  it. — He  took  bis  seat  in  congress  tution.    It  was  reported  against  by  Epnea^  Mr. 

811,  that  body  having  been  called  to-  JefiTerson's  son-in-law,  and  chairman  of  tne  com- 

'the  president  s  proclamation  a  month  mittee  of  ways  and  means,  as  unconstitutionaL 

b  regular  day  of  meeting.    The  con-  This  ol:jection  Mr.  Calhonn  proposed  to  evade  1^ 

1      a  most  important  one.    The  strug-  limiting  the  charter  to  the  district  of  ColumbiSi 

uad  been  going  on  for  the  8  or  4  but  it  was  not  thought  by  the  treasury  depart- 

Tii      in  the  ranks  of  the  administration  ment  that  such  a  bank  would  answer  the  nor* 

twowi  those  inclined  still  to  promote  pose.    At  the  next  session  Alexander  J.  Dallas 

ise  in  favor  of  war  against  Great  lately  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury,  pro- 

I       list  approaching  a  crisis.    In  the  posed  a  national  bank  wiUi  a  ciq[>ital  of  $60,0(X^- 

h           rs  of  the  new  congress  the  war  000,  $5,000,000  in  specie,  the  rest  in  govenn 

1  iniuou  a  complete  triumph.  They  had  ment  stocks ;  the  government  to  subscribe  |  oi 

house  of  representatives  a  number  the  capital,  and  to  have  the  appointment  of  the 

Ly<     gmen,  of  whom  Mr.  Calhoun  was  president  and  |  of  the  directors,  with  powsTi 

ed  to  force  the  administration  into  also,  to  authorize  a  suspension  of  specie  pM^<* 

II  ofthe  war  policy.    The  election  of  ments ;  the  bank  to  be  obliged  to  lend  w% 

>d  in  the  choice  of  the  candidate  government  $80,000,000,  and  not  to  be  re- 

j      f  by  a  very  decided  majority  over  quired  to  pay  qieole  dnring  the  war  or  for  S 
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Tears  after.    This  scheme  was  warmly  opposed  was  ohairman  of  the  fintmiilfim  If  w\ 

by  Mr.  Galboon,  who  propotied  to  furnish  tlie  bill  was  reported,  and  he  ■Mutfed 

government  with  $45,000,000  by  means  of  a  Tears,  and  aoubtleas  with  trath.  thai 

national  specie-paying  bank,  wholly  under  pri-  his  efforts  the  bank  would  not        ^  M 

vate  control,  and  nut  obliged  to  lend  the  gov-  tered.    lie  also  supported  th^  mi      i 

ernment  any  thing.    The  capital  of  this  bank  designed  to  give  to  the  domestic  n& 

was  to  connist  of  $5,000,000  of  specie  and  $45,-  which  tlie  commercial  restrictions,  tb«  ^ 

000,000  of  new  treasury  notes,  which  it  was  pro-  double  duties  had  called  into  eiistso 

posed  to  get  into  circulation  bv  making  them  safeguard  agdnst  foreign  competition. — 

convertible  into  bank  stock.    This  project  pre-  topic  now  first  prominently  introdncei] 

vailed  in  the  houi<e  by  a  large  minority.    i3ut  gressional  discussion,  was  that  of  ini 

Dallas  in  a  labored  report  deniea  that  new  provements,  of  which  the  nece      r  b 

treasury  notes  to  any  considerable  amount  could  shown  by  the  cost  and  difflcnlty  oi  ui 

thus  bo  disp^^ed  of.    He  dwelt  also  on  the  in-  during  the  war.    The  president,  in  i 

justice  and  political  danger  of  a  scheme  which  message,  had  suggested  snch  rosidsanu* 

miglit  enable  those  federal  capitalists  who  had  could  best  be  executed  under  the  nationn 

hitherto  held  back  and  refused  to  lend  theur  ity  **  as  objects  of  a  wise  and  enlarged 

money  to  the  government  to  obtain,  to  the  ex-  ism.'*   He  referred,  indeed,  to  the  oljec 

elusion  of  the  holders  of  the  existing  govern-  want  of  express  oonsUtntional  anthority, 

ment  stocks,  the  control  of  a  national  bank  with  gested  that  any  obstacle  from  that  sour 

a  capital  5  times  as  large  as  the  old  bank  which  easily  be  removed.    This  idea  waswj 

tlie  administration  party  had  refused  to  rechar-  np  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  at  the  next  m 

ter.    These  considerations  staggered  a  part  of  congress,  by  great  exertions,  he  socceet 

the  democratic  supporters  of  the  bill,  and  the  rj'ing  through  the  honse,  by  the  dose  «« 

federalists,  who  had  supported  Mr.  Calhoun^s  to  84,  a  bill  appropriating  the  bonus  of  i 

scheme  as  against  Dallas's,  now  joining  with  and  a  half  to  be  paid  by  tb«  Unite 

Mr.  Dallas,  Mr.  Calhoun's   bill   fell   to    the  bank,  also  all  dividends  upon  t 

ground.     Thereupon  Dallas's  scheme  was  re-  lions  of  stock  held  by  the  goverui 

newed  in  the  senate,  where  a  bill  was  speed-  institution,  as  a  fund  for  internal  improv 

ily  passed  for  a  non-specie-paying   bank  on  each  state  to  be  entitled  to  a  share  in 

his  plan.    AVhen  this  bill  came  down  to  the  penditnre  proportioned  to  ita  represent 

house  it  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Mr.  Cal-  congress,  but  to  be  authorised  also  to 

houn,  and  after  a  very  hot  debate  was  defeated  to  Uie  expenditure  of  its  share  in 

by  tlie  casting  vote  of  his  colleague,  Cheves,  state.    This  bill  passed  the  senate,  20  w 

who,  since  ^Ir.  Clay's  departure  as  commissioner  to  Mr.  Calhoun's  great  surprise  and  n 

to  Ghent,  had  been  chosen  speaker.    A  com-  tion,  was  cut  short  by  the  veto  of  the  pi 

promise  scheme  was  then  adopted  for  a  bank  on  the  ground  of  want  of  constitution! 

with  $30,000,000  of  capital,  $5,000,000  in  specie,  in  congress  to  make  such  appropriation 

$10,000,000  in  stocks  created  since  the  war  be-  occurred  just  at  the  ckwe  of  Madisoi 

gan,  and  $15,000,000  in  new  treasury  notes.  But  of  office  (March,   1817),  which  also 

the  great  points  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  scheme  were  to  a  close  Mr.  Calhoun^  very  active 

still  preserved :  the  bonk  was  not  obliged  to  lend  term  of  service  in  the  honae  of  rep 

to  the  government,  nor  permitted  to  suspend  Before  tlie  next  congress  met,  he  v       i 

specie  payments.    The  senate  wished  to  sub-  take  a  place  in  Prudent  Monroe*  cd 

stitute  the  main  point  of  Dallas's  plan  by  vest-  secretary  of  war.    He  now  removed  hi 

ing  a  ]K>wer  in  the  president  to  autliorize  a  sus-  to  Washington,  and  resided  thtn  ] 

pension,  but  the  house  refused  to  agree  to  this,  for  the  next  7  years.    In  the  fit^  < 

and  the  bill  having  quickly  passed  without  any  after  Monroe's  accession,  the  house  resc 

such  provision,  it  was  vetoed  by  President  to  75,  tluit  congress  waa  empowered  t 

Madison  as  inmlequate  to  the  emergency.    The  priate  money  for  the  construction  of  ] 

peace  which  Bi)eedily  and  unexpectedly  followed,  military  and  other  roads,  and  of  canai^ 

attended  as  it  was  by  great  importations  of  theimprovementof  water  counea;  and 

foreign  goodss  paying  the  double  duties  imposed  retariesof  war  and  the  treasury  were  dii 

during  the  war,  relieved  the  immediate  wants  report  at  the  next  session  a  list  of  in 

of  tlie  treasur}'.    But  both  the  government  and  provements  in  progresa,  and  a]daD  foi 

the  country  were  still  subjected  to  great  em-  ationstoaidthem.  Theinendsof  thekw 

barrassments  by  the  unequal  value  and  depre-  looked  up  to  Mr.  Calhoun  aa  their  cbaa 

dated  state  of  the  currency,  growing  out  of  the  tlie  cabinet  against  Mr.  Crawford,  tha  ei 

continual  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  of  the  treasury,  who  denied  any  o 

banks  south  and  west  of  New  England.    To  authority  for  such  appropriationa  cn 

remedy  this  evil,  the  project  of  a  United  States  money. — ^Mr.  Calhoun  found  the  i 

bank,  which  all  now  agreed  should  be  specie-  ment  in  a  greatly  disorganined  ooduu 

paying,  was  revived  in  the  14th  congress,  result-  some  $50,000,000  of  outstandii      and 

mg  in  the  charter  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United  accounts,  aud  the  greatest  c 

States.    The  conduct  of  this  project  through  branch  of  service.     He  t» 

the  house  waa  intrusted  to  Mr.  Calhoun.    Ue  speedy  settlement  of  theaa 
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eorganiziDg  the  staff  of  the  army.  Qea,  Jackson,  also  brought  forward  as  a  canr 
ngress  enacted  into  a  law,  which  didate,  made  such  an  impression  on  the  popular 
I  in  force.    Shortly  after  Mr.  Gal-  mind  in  Pennsylvania,  that  the  friends  of  Mr. 
lintment  as  secretary  of  war,  Gen.  Calhoun  judged  it  expedient  for  them  to  with- 
tained  on  the  peace  establbhment  draw  his  name  and  to  support  Jackson  instead, 
s  two  mijor-generals,  and  appointed  Thereupon  Mr.  Calhoun  ceased  to  be  a  candidate 
mand  of  the  southern  department,  for  the  presidency,  and  contented  himself  with 
take  the  lead  in  person  of  the  forces  standing  for  the  vice-presidency.    As  between 
gainst  the  Seminole  Indians.    The  the  presidential  candidates,  he  assumed  a  posi- 
r  which  he  acted  were  drawn  by  Mr.  tion  of  neutrality,  and  as  the  ability  with  which 
fe**  Jackson  interpreted  these  orders  he  filled  the  office  of  secretary  of  war  was 
i     cretionary  authority  to  do  as  he  generally  admitted,  he    obtained   nearly    the 
acting  also,   as  he  afterward  al-  whole  of  the  Adams  and  Jackson  votes,  with 
B  private  intimation  of  the  wishes  of  some  of  those  for  Mr.  Clay,  and  was  thus  elect- 
tration,  that  he  should  take  posses-  ed  by  a  large  majority.    Upon  giving  up  his 
ida  (though  over  this  there  banes  an  office  as  secretary  of  war,  he  removed  his  family 
[  mystery),  he  not  only  followed  the  to  Pendleton,  now  Pickens  district,  in  the  ex- 
ito  Florida,  but  seized  first  upon  St.  treme  northern  angle  of  South  Carolina,  to 
then  upon  Pensacola.   The  Spanish  an  estate  called  Fort  Hill,  which  had  descend- 
otested  against  this  violation  of  the  ed  to  Mrs.  Calhoun    from  her  mother,  and 
ritory.      Mr.  Calhoun,  in  a  cabinet  which  continued  to  be  his  residence  for  the 
d  upon  the  subject,  considering  that  rest  of  his  life.    Immediately  afler  the  choice 
n  had  violated  his  orders,  main-  of  Mr.  Adams  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
expediency  of  bringing  him  to  trial  through  the  support  of  Mr.  Clay,  a  coalition  was 
Lb  was  warmly  opposed  by  J.   Q.  entered  into  between  the  supporters  of  Jackson 
retary  of  state,  whose  opinion  pre-  and  Crawford  to  oppose  the  administration  of 
i  tiie  president.     The  conduct  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  when  the  election  drew  near, 
1    in   his    Florida   campaign  be-  to  support  Jackson   as  his  successor.      Into 
icot  of  vehement  discussion  in  con-  this  combination  Mr.  Calhoun,  though  he  had 
I  matter  of  great  sensibility  to  the  been  supposed  to  prefer  Adams  to  Jackson,  en- 
What  passed  in  the  cabinet  he  tered  warmly,  and  became  one  of  its  chief 
no  authentic  means  of  know-  leaders.  During  the  whole  of  Mr.  Adams's  term 
>ku  £ui  extract  of  a  letter  which  ap-  of  office,  Mr.  Calhoun,  though  debarred  by  his 
Nashville  newspaper,  he  was  led  to  position  as  vice-president  from  any  active  part 
t  while  Mr.  Crawford,  the  secretary  m  congress,  gave  his  countenance  and  support 
7,  had  attacked  his  conduct,  Mr.  to  the  opposition ;  and  in  1828  he  was  reSleot- 
lu  joined  with  Mr.  Adams  in  vindi-  ed  vice-president  on  the  Jackson  ticket,  receiv- 
Ten  or  11  years  after,  as  we  shall  ing  all  tne  votes  cast  for  Jackson,  except  those 
30very  of  what  had  really  occurred  of  Georgia. — ^The  tariff  question  had  for  some 
JOS  influence,  not  only  on  Mr.  Cal-  years  past   been    a  leading    topic  of  public 
ional  relations  to  the  general,  then  interest.     Upon  this  subject  there  existed  a 
f  the  United  States,  but  on  his  politi-  very  serious  difference  among  the  supporters  of 
and  prospects.    The  question  of  the  Gen.  Jackson.    The  middle  states  were  at  that 
y  the  president  of  the  Missouri  com-  time  almost  unanimous  for  a  protective  tariff^ 
[  being  brought  before  the  cabinet,  while  the  southern  and  especially  the  cotton- 
held  the  bill  to  be  constitutional,  growing  states  were  for  free  trade.   Mr.  Calhoun 
uid  of  a  power  in  congress  to  pro-  was  the  head  ofthis  free  trade  section  of  the  party, 
7  in  the  territories  of  the  United  whileMr.yanBuren,thenamemberofthesenate. 
igh  he  was  of  opinion  that  such  pro-  from  New  York,  was  conspicuous  on  the  other 
raid  remain  in  force  only  while  the  side.  It  was  by  his  management  and  his  votes  that 
^ndition  lasted,  and  would  not  be  the  tariff  bill  of  1828  was  so  amended  as  to  be 
3n  any  state  wliich  might  be  created  carried  through  congress,  contrary  to  the  expeo- 
1  territory. — Shortly  after  the  com-  tation  which  Mr.  Calhoun  and  the  free  traders 
.  of  President  Monroe's  second  term  had  formed,  that  by  adhering  to  certain  provis- 
1821,  the  question  of  the  successor-  ions  desired  by  the  middle  states  but  disagree- 
one  of  leading  interest.    Mr.  Ccd-  able  to  the  shipping  interest  of  New  England, 
was  mentioned  among  others.  He  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  other  middle  state  senator^ 
%  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  as  a  would  keep  the  bill  in  a  shape  to  be  defeated  by 
broad  views,  above  mere  local  or  the  combined  vote  of  New  England  and  the 
f  influences,  and  disposed,  on  the  South.    Mr.  Eaton,  a  senator  from  Tennessee, 
I  internal  improvements  and  other  supposed  to  represent  the  feelings  and  opinions 
if  national  importance,  to  a  liberal  of  Gen.  Jackson,  cooperated  with  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
a  of  the  power  of  tlie  general  gov-  ren  in  this  movement,  which  led  Mr.  Calhoun  to 
Mr.  Crawford  was  also  a  candidate  doubt  whether  the  general  could  be  relied  upon 
■idency,  and  the  favorite  of  the  Vir-  to  bring  the  protective  system  to  an  end.    Ao- 
.    But  the  military  exploits  of  oordingly  ho  began  to  cast  about  for  oth«r 
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meaDS.    He  tarned  his  attention  to  tho  sovcr-  able  materially  to  diminlih  Am 

eignty  of  the  states,  and  from  being  cliarged  influence  of  the  president,  who  m» 

with  being  too  national,  soon  after  fell  under  to  reconstruct  his  cabinet,  Mr.  < 

tho  aocuantion  of  pushing  the  doctrine  of  state  being  requested  to  follow  the  eiwupw 

rights  to  extremes.    Building  on  tlio  Virginia  ing  set  by  Mr.  Van  Bareo.    Mr.  V 

and  Kentucky  resolutions  of  l708-'9,  he  pro-  was  appointed  minister  to  EogluDd, ' 

pounded  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  that  is  to  ensuing  session  of  congres,  by  a  on 

say,  tlie  right  of  each  state  to  prevent  the  exe-  tween  the  old  opposition  led  by  Gay 

cution  within  her  limits  of  such  acts  of  con-  ster  and  Mr.  Calhoun*a  frieodi,  th< 

grcss  as  she  might  judge  unconstitutional.  This  tion  was  rejected,  Mr.  Calhoun  pres 

doctrine  ho  embodied  in  an  elaborate  paper,  twice  upon  ties  voting  for  the  r^ecti 

prepared  in  tho  Rummer  of  1828,  which  being  rejection  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  led  to 

put  into  tho  hands  of  a  committee  of   the  nation  and  election  to  the  poat  of 

Bouth  Carolina  legislature,  and  being  reported  ident ;    whereupon,   without  waitini 

to  the  house  with  some  softening  modifications,  expiration  of  his  term,  Mr.  CalLooD 

was,  though  not  adopted  by  it,  ordered  to  be  being  elected  to  fill  the  leat  in  t 

printed,  and    became  known  as  the  *^  Sonth  which  Mr.  Ilajne  had  vacated  to  bee 

Carolina  Exposition."    The  original  draft  of  emor  of  South  Carolina.    In  the 

this  document,  in  which  tho  whole  course  sub-  1831,  shortly  after  the  reconstructim 

sequently  taken  by  South  Carolina  is  clearly  son^s  cabinet^  Mr.  Calhoun  had  pul 

shadowed  forth,  may  bo  found  in  vol.  vi.  of  address  on  tlie  relation  which  tlie 

Mr.  Calhoun's  collected  works.  At  the  next  ses-  general  government  bear  to  each  otl 

sion  of  congress,  the  first  under  Gen.  Jackson^s  address  he  had  maintiuned  the  i 

administration,  tliis  doctrine  of  nullification  was  states  to  jndge  of  infractions  of  the  wi 

brought  forward  in  the  senate  ofthe  United  States  and  in  such  cases  to  protect  th«iiM 

by  Mr.  Ilayne  of  Sonth  Carolina,  in  the  speech  insisted  that  tlie  general  recognition  o 

to  which  Mr.  Webster  made  his  famous  reply,  trine  would  of  itself,  in  a  great 

and  in  which,  though  he  answered  Mr.  Ilayne,  sede  the  necessity  of  ita  exerdsc,  uj  i 

he  struck  through  him  at  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  was  on  the  movements  of  the  general  f 

supposed,  though  not  tlien  certainly  known,  to  that  moderation  and  jnstice  so  easen 

be  the  father  of  the  doctrine.    Meanwhile  there  mony  and  peace  in  a  country  so  cxi 

had  occurred  a  great  struggle  for  influence  and  ours.    The  greater  part  of  this  addre 

predominance  with  Gen.  Jackson  between  the  cupied,  however,  in  advocating  the 

advocates  of  the  tariff  and  of  free  trade.    Mr.  side  of  the  tariff  qnestion,  and  in  or 

Van  Buren  had  been  appointed  secretary  of  congress  to  take  occasion  from  the  I 

state.  Two  of  Mr.  Calboun^s  friends  had  seats  in  of  the  national  debt  to  reduce  the  i 

the  cabinet,  and  a  fair  share  of  the  other  offices  the  level  of  expenditure,  abandunioj 

was  given  to  that  side ;  but  their  influence  tempt  at  protection  beyond  that  whi 

with  tlie  president  was  not  so  predominating  be  incidental  to  the  collection  of  such  i 

as  they  had  hoped,  and  the  idea  was  soon  start-  But  no  attention  was  paid  to  this  adv 

ed  among  them  of  superseding  Gen.  Jackson  at  new  tariff  of  1882  was  as  protective 

the  end  of  his  first  tenn  and  electing  Mr.  Calhoun  one.    On  the  application  of  Governor 

in  his  place.  This  idea  was  not  agreeable  to  Gen.  of  South  Carohna,  Mr.  Calhoun  now 

Jackson,  and  things  tended  fast  toward  a  rup-  to  him  a  long  and  elaborate  letter  ii 

ture.    Personal  alienation  soon  followed.    Gen.  of  his  doctrine  of  state  righta,  and  ol 

Jackson  had  already  sought  and  soon  after  ob-  tical  efficiency.    It  was  at  onoe  detc 

taincd  a  statement  from  Mr.  Crawford  of  what  act  upon  this  doctrine,  and  t^e  same  1 

had  occurred  in  Mr.  Monroe^s  cabinet  on  the  which  elected  Mr.  Hayne  governor  a 

subject  of  the  Seminole  war.    This  statement  Mr.  Callioun  in  the  senate  proceeded  1 

he  transmitted  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  admitted  its  ize  a  state  convention,  according  to 

substantial  correctness.    Thereupon  Gen.  Jack-  set  forth  in  Mr.  Calhoun's  original  d 

son  concluded,  from  this  in  coigunction  with  ^^  South  Carolina  Expowtion.**    Thai 

other  circumstances,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  been  tion  hod  met,  and  had  passed  an 

at  the  bottom  of  the  congressional  attacks  upon  to  go  into  effect  on  Feb.  1,  to  nnlU^  i 

him.     The  next  step  in  this  political  schism  of  1828  and  1832;   and  when  lar. 

was  the  establishment  at  Washington  of  the  took  his  seat  in  the  senate,  Dec.  1 

*^  Globe^^  newspaper,  with  a  design  to  supersede  legislature  was  again  in  session  en 

the  **  Telegraph, ^^  which  had  been  always  under  to  carry  out  this  mdlifying  ord 

tlie  influence  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  whom  it  still  president  on  his  part  had  issoed  m.  \ 

adhered.    Early  in  1831,  Mr.  Calhoun  pub-  tion,  entreating  tne  people  of  8o> 

Ibhed  a  pamphlet  with  a  preliminary  address  to  reconsider  their  position,  and 

to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  containing  a  his  intention  to  sustain  the  laws  of 

body  of  corresi>ondence  in  relation  to  the  Semi-  Sutes  by  force  if  necessary.    He  »■ 

nolo  affair.  But  though  sustained  by  the  *'  Tele-  congress  a  special  message  calling 

grapir'  and  by  a  few  members  of  congress  and  tionol  legblation  to  aid  him  tn 

a  small  section  of  the  Jackson  party,  he  was  not  ooUection  of  the  revenoe.    I 
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ted  hy  the  Judiciary  committee  bank  for  6  years,  giving  up  the  monopoly  and 

by  "ilr.  Webster,  bat  stigmatized  some  other  matters  to  which  objection  had  been 

Its  as  the  ^^  force  bill,"  and  very  made,  Mr.  Calhoun  ar^ed  in  favor  of  a  re- 

by  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  friends  charter  for  12  years.    Ho  took  the  ground  that 

He  also  introduced  a  series  of  the    currency  was  in  a  disordered  condition 

the  powers  of  government,  which  produced  by  the  banks,  but  from  which  it  could 

in  an  elaborate  speech,  Feb.  15,  only  be  extricated  by  bank  agency.   A  national 

K)rt  of  the  right  of  nulHfication,  bauk  was  a  necessary  agent,  as  he  expressed  it, 

aken  in  connection  with  the  power  ^^for  utibanking  the  banks,"  to  an  extent  at 

the  constitution  by  the  consent  of  least  sufficient  to  restore  a  safe  currency,  which 

of  the  states,  amounted,  as  Mr.  Cal-  purpose  he  proposed  to  accomplish  by  gradually 

led  in  this  speech,  to  an  appeal  in  getting  rid  of  bank  notes   under  $20.     He 

38  from  the  general  government  to  joined  with  Mr.  "Webster  against  Mr.  Clay  in 

selves,  to  be  decided  by  a  three-  supporting  Mr.  Benton's  project  of  raising  the 

Though  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  Spanish 

t  at  this^ime  on  speaking  terms,  standard  of  1  to  16.   He  also  warmly  supported 

was  consulted  through  a  third  par-  against  Mr.  Clay  Mr.  Benton's  bill  for  branch 

DIay's  compromise  tariff  of  1888,  mints. — ^The  bank  controversy  led  to  an  amal- 

)f  which  just  at  the  close  of  the  gamation  of  the  national  republican  opposition, 

mted  the  impending  collision  be-  so  called,  the  late  supporters  of  Mr.  Adams's 

Carolina  and  the  general  govern-  administration  and  present  friends  of  Mr.  Clay, 

reed  to  accept  it  as  an  arrangement  with  that  fragment  of  the  Jackson  party  which, 

ontroversy.   It  provided  in  fact  for  on  state  right  grounds,  had  followed  Mr.  Cal- 

iduction  of  the  revenue,  and  an  houn  out  of  it,  but  without  going  the  length  of 

•  of  the  protective  system  at  the  nuUiiication.  This  combined  opposition  took  the 
ars.    He  spoke  and  voted  for  it,  name  of  whigs,  assumed  by  them  as  indicative 

unwillingly  as   to  some    of  its  of   their  opposition  to  execntive  usurpation, 

lome  valuation  clause  especially.  The  South  Carolina  nullifiers — an  appellation 

d  voted  against  Mr.  Clay's  bill,  often  reproachfully  used,  but  which  Mr.  Calhoun 

same  session,  but  defeated  by  the  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  himself— still  con- 

eto,  for  distributing  among  the  tinned  a  body  by  themselves,  to  which  he 

ceeds  of  the  public  lands. — ^Theset-  served  as  chief;  for  while  cooperating  for  the 

)tariffquestion  was  speedily  follow-  next  4  years  with  the  whigs,  he  declined  to 

no  vol  by  tiie  president's  order  of  be  classed  as  of  their  number.    In  reference  to 

[>osits  from  the  bank  of  the  United  this  subject  he  declared,  in  one  of  his  speeches, 

•echarter  of  which  had  the  year  that  he  had  voluntarily  put  himself  in  the  very 

defeated  by  his  veto.    In  the  vio-  small  minority  to  which  he  belonged  to  serve 

in  congress,  as  well  as  the  country,  the  gallant  state  of  South  Carolina,  nor  would 

}nt  of  that  removal,  Mr.  Calhoun  he  turn  on  his  heel  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 

Messrs.  Clay  and  Webster  against  the  government.    He  believed  that  corruption 

ation.   In  a  speech  of  great  energy  had  taken  such  a  hold  of  it,  that  any  man  who 

r  Mr.  Clay's  resolutions,  condem-  attempted  reform  would  fail  to  be  sustained* 

e  removal  of  the  deposits,  he  ac-  — The  next  session  witnessed  the  commence- 

ssident  of  attempting  to  seize  on  ment  of  those  discussions  on  the  subject  of 

f  congress,  and  to  unite  in  his  own  slavery,  which  have  since  occupied  so  much 

rord  and  the  purse.    In  his  view  of  the  public  attention.    The  steps  taken  to- 

itruggle  between  a  congressional  ward  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British 

3  executive  bank,  for  such   was  colonies,  and   the    preceding  and    attendant 

which  he  regarded  the  league  of  discussions  in  that  country,  had  led  to  the  for- 

lich  the  deposits  had  been  trans-  mation  of  the  American  anti-slavery  society, 

iat  view  he  sided  with  the  oppo-  which  displayed  its  zeal  in  getting  up  petitions 

h  had  it  been  a  question,  as  he  to  congress  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 

Qself,  of  divorcing  the  government  territories  and  the  district  of  Columbia,  and  in 

Hn  banks,  he  should  have  hesitated  the  wide  distribution,  for  which  purpose  the  U. 

id  on  the  side  of  the  banking  S.  mtdl  was  largely  used,  of  tracts  and  papers 

iu  he   considered  very  defective  denunciatory  of  slavery,  many  of  which  were 

iflL   In  supporting  these  resolutions  sent  to  the  sonthern  states.    The  arrival  of  these 

tiowever,  to  join  in  denouncing  as  documents  in  the  South  happened  to  be  coin- 

the  president's  removal  of  Mr.  Du-  cident  with  a  slave  insurrection  in  Mississippi, 

office  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  also  with  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren 

sfused  to  remove  the  deposits,  and  to  the  presidency  by  a  convention  of  the  demo- 

nent  of  Mr.  Taney  in  his  place,  cratic   party   held  at   Baltimore.  Very  load 

*  be  only  an  abuse,  not  a  nsurpa-  complaints  were  at  once  raised  against  this  pro* 

and  on  that  point  obtained  from  oeeding,  as  tending,  if  not  intended,  to  exdte 

ludification  of  his  resolutions.   In  a  the  slaves  to  revolt.    Mr.  Van  Buren  s  nominal 

.  Webster's  bill  to  continue  the  tion,  though  fiiyoredby  Gen.  JadkBon,  had  been 
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wannly  opposed  by  a  large  southern  section  of  and   control  the  deatiirf  of  the 

the  party,  which,  in  consequence,  seceded  and  union.    The  olject  aimed  at  by  the 

nominated  as  their  candidate  Judge  White  of  was  the  destruction  of  a  relation  ea 

Tennessee.    The  existence  uf  this  northern  anti-  peace,  prosperity,  and  political 

slavery  agitation  was  strongly  urged  in  the  the  slaveholding  states.    The 

southern  states  as  an  objection  to  voting  for  were   organixed    societies,    abu 

a  northern  candidate  for  the  presidency.    Mr.  press,  which  strove  to  promote  i 

Van  Barents  political  friends  in  the  northern  view,  by  exciting  the  bitterest  an 

states,  by  way  of  relieving  their  candidate  and  hatred  among  the  people  of  the  no 

themselves  from  any  odium  on  this  score,  had  ing  states  against  the  citizens  and 

joined  with  the  mercantile  interest  in  the  north-  the   slaveholding   states.     Such  a 

ern  cities  in  loudly  denouncing  the  abolition-  tended  to  the  erection  of  a  powei 

ists.    It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  party,   the  basis  of  which  wonk 

president  referred  to  the  subject  in  his  annual  against  the  slaveholding  statea,  ai 

message.    While  testifying  to  the  general  feel-  the  necessary  consequence  would  h 

ing  of  indignant  regret  which  the  proceedings  of  lution  of  the  union.     It  was,  th< 

the  abolitionists  had  aroused  at  the  north  (to  be  merely  the  right  of  the  southern  stat 

no  doubt  followed  up  by  legislation  if  needed),  those  publications,  it  was  also  the 

he  referred  to  the  post  office  as  specially  under  northern  states,  within  which  the  < 

the  guardianship  of  congress,  and  suggested  a  law  nated,  at  once  to  arrest  ita  farther 

to  prohibit,  under  severe  penalties,  the  circnla-  duty  which  they  owed  not  merely 

tion  in  the  southern  states,  through  the  mail,  of  whose  institutions  were  assailed, 

incendiary  publications  intended  to  instigate  the  union,  the  constitution,  and  themse] 

shives  to  insurrection.    Mr.  Calhoun  moved  the  report,  as  well  as  in  his  q)eech  in 

reference  of  this  part  of  the  message  to  a  special  the  bill,  Mr.  Oalhoun  drew  an  al 

committee,  and  after  some  opposition  from  ad-  ture  of  the  numbers  and  ceal  of  ti 

ministration  senators,  who  preferred  the  post  ists,  and  of  the  danger  to  which  th 

office  committee,  the  motion  was  carried,  and  exposed  from  their  machinations.    ] 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  appointed  the  chairman.    He  that  the  obligation  resting  on  the  no 

soon  brought  in  a  report,  and  a  bill  along  with  to  put  a  stop  to  these  proceedings  v 

it,  subjecting  to  severe  penal ties'any  postmaster  fail  to  be  fulfilled.   lie  had  not  mud 

who  should  knowingly  receive  and  put  into  the  from  congress,  but  he  saw  the  safetv 

mail  any  publication  or  picture  touching  the  in  **  the  doctrine  of  state  interp 

subject  of  slavery,  to  go  into  any  state  or  terri-  into  successful  practice  on  a  reti 

tory  in  which  the  circulation  of  such  publica-  The  biU,  though  helped  alonff  v 

tion  or  picture  should  bo  forbidden  by  the  state  Buren^s  casting  vote,  faOed  on  the  f 

laws.    This  report,  starting  with  the  doctrine  to  19.    With  respect  to  petitions  f 

that  the  states  were  sovereign  as  to  each  other,  tion  of  slavery  in  the  territories  an< 

bound  together  only  by  compact,  and  that  the  of  Columbia,  Mr.  Calhoun  held  tha 

right  of  internal  defence  wns  one  of  their  reserv-  to  be  r^'ected  altogether.    He  tool 

ed  rights,  proceeded  to  argue  that  it  belonged  to  that  congress  had  no  Jurisdiction  o 

the  states  respectively,  and  not  to  congress,  as  ject  of  Mvery,  in  whatever  form 

the  president's  message  had  assumed,  to  deter-  presented — no  more  power  over  it  ii 

mine  what  publications  were  to  be  prohibited,  of  Columbia  than  in  the  states. 

The  objection  taken  in  the  message  to  the  pub-  however,  decided  to  receive  the  f 

lications  in  question  had  been  that  they  were  '  then  to  reject  their  prayer.    On  thi 

intended  to  stimulate  the  slaves  to  insurrection,  position  Mr.  Calhoun  refused  to  V4 

Mr.  Calhoun's  report  went  far  beyond  that.    It  still  voting  against  Mr.    Clay^s    i 

principally  objected  to  these  documents,  that  distribution  among  the    states   o 

theiravowed  object  was  the  emancipation  of  the  ceeds  of  the   public  landa,  be  ti 

negroes,  a  measure  which  involved  not  merely  tive  part  in  favor  of  the  bill  for 

a  vast  destruction  of  property,  but  what  was  of  with  the  states  the   large    aoci 

infinitely  more    consequence  and  danger,  the  plus  of  publio  moneys,  the  acci 

overthrow  of  the  existing  relation  between  the  which  as  a  **  corruption  fhnd**  he  u 

two  races  inhabiting  the  southern  states — the  men  ted.    The  victory  of  San  Jac 

only  relation,  as  the  report  contended,  oompati-  introduced  into  oongreas  the  q 

ble  with  their  common  happiness  and  prosperity,  nizing  the  independence  of  Te. 

or  even  with  their  existence  together  m  the  declared  himself  not  only  in  fa^ur 

same  community.    Social  and  political  equality  of  the  rimultaneous  reception  of  Tf 

between  the  two  races  was  impossible.    To  union.    On  the  aueedon  of  the  i 

change  the  condition  of  the  Africans  would  put  Michigan,  he  denied  the  nower  of  i 

them  in  a  position  of  looking  to  the  other  states  confer  on  aliens  the         t  of  v^ 

for  support   and  protection ;   it  would  make  nounced  as  revolutioi      r  the  i     nm 

them  virtually  the  allies  and  dependents  of  those  pie  of  Michigan  in  formu      br  tu^na 

states ;  thus  placing  in  the  hands  of  those  states  oonstitution  without  w  for 

an  effectual  instrument  to  destroy  the  influence  of  ooogieaa.    He  a  j 
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rinciple  assumed,  as  he  conceived,  in  peaohment.    Mr.  Calhoun  read  this  letter  in  the 

ill  for  admitting  Michigan,  that  the  senate.    He  spoke  of  it  in  very  severe  terms  as 

nere  numerical  majority  was  para-  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  an  attempt  to  intimi- 

he  authority  of  law  and  constitation.  date,  and  proceeded  to  repeat  what  he  had  said: 

ion  with  this  subject  he  took  occa-  that  many  in  high  places  were  among  the  speo- 

ress  to  Mr.  Van  Baren,  lately  elected  ulators  in  public  lands,  and  that  even  an  iudi- 

dsideocy,  but  still  presiding  in  the  vidaal  connected  with  the  president  himself  (one 

emphatic  condenmation  of  the  ^^  odi-  of  his  nephews  whose  name  he  now  gave)  was 

lachiue  "  to  whicn  he  owed  his  nom-  a  large  speculator.    He  soon  after  brought  for- 

l  election,  as  the  commencement  of  ward  a  plan  for  the  cession  of  all  the  public 

gerous  change,  which  threatened  to  lauds  to  the  states  in  which  they  lay,  to  be  sold 

he  authority  of  law  and  constitution  by  them  at  graduated  prices  extending  over  a 

ts  of  a  party  caucus.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  term  of  85  years,  the  states  to  bear  the  ex- 

)posed  Mr.  Benton's  resolution  to  ex-  pauses,  and  to  pay  over  to  the  general  gov- 

the  journal  uf  the  senate  the  censure  ernment  a  third  of  their  receipts.  But  this  pro- 
lent  Jackson  for  removing  the  pub*  position,  denounced  by  the  administration  side 
)  from  the  U.  S.  bank.  He  vehe-  as  a  bid  for  the  favor  of  the  new  states,  received 
lounced  it  now  at  the  moment  of  its  only  6  votes.  Mr.  Calhoun  renewed  at  this 
I  plain  violation  of  the  constitution,  session  his  attack  upon  anti-slavery  petitions, 
ized  the  vote  in  favor  of  it  as  origi-  insisting  that  they  must  be  rejected,  ana  that  the 
^  pure,  unmixed  personal  idolatry,  a  abolitionists  must  be  silenced,  and  that  not  by 

evidence  of  a  spirit  ready  to  bow  letting  them  alone,  but  by  prompt  and  efficient 

t  of   power.''     He  had  for  some  measures,  or  the  union  could  not  continue.   He 

on  bad  terms  with  its  mover,  and  refused  to  admit  even  by  implication  that  the 

1  of  him  with  great  asperity.    As  existing  relations  between  the  two  races  in  the 

cpected,  he  voted  with  Messrs.  Clay  slaveholding  states  was  an  evil.    He  held  it  to 

er  against  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  be  a  positive  good,  and  developed  a  theory  on 

lief  justice  of  the  United  States.   The  this  subject  which  has  since  obtained  a  wide  cur- 

lulation  of  public  money  in  the  de-  rency  and  acceptance.    Not  only  was  it  a  good 

)  had  led  to  extensive  purchases  of  morally  and  economically,  it  formed,  so  he  main- 

,  by  means  of  money  borrowed  from  tained,  the  most  solid  and  durable  foundation  on 

3,  which  purchases  by  increasing  the  which  to  rear  free  political  institutions.     He 

ley  on  deposit  led  to  new  loans  and  opposed  with  earnestness  the  resolution  appro- 

ases.    The  president,  just  after  the  priating  $80,000  to  purchase  the  Madison  pa- 

e  late  session  of  Congress,  had  at-  pers,  as  not  authorized  by  the  constitution.    He 

check  this  speculation  by  issuing  a  cir-  admitted  in  this  speech  that  when  a  young 

to  the  land  offices  to  receive  nothing  man,  and  at  his  entrance  on  political  life,  he 

d  silver  in  payment  for  public  lands,  had  inclined  to  that  interpretation  of  the  con- 

n  joined  with  the  opposition  in  de-  stitution  which  favored  a  latitude  of  powers ; 

us  circular  as  illegal  and  unconstitu-  but  experience,  observation,  and  reflection  had 

I  he  declined  to  concur  in  the  meas-  wrought  a  great  change  in  his  views,  and  above 

I  to  to  get  rid  of  it,  principally  because  all  the  study  of  the  argument  of  Mr.  Madison 

0  admit  the  president's  power  to  is-  himself  in  his  celebrated  resolution  of  1798. — 

er.  Anotlier  administration  measure.  Before  the  next  session  of  congress  a  great 

U)  have  in  view  the  checking  of  land  financial  crisis  occurred,  which  Mr.  Camonn 

was  a  bill  to  restrict  the  sale  of  the  had  foreseen,  and  had  foretold  as  a  consequence 

;tual  settlers  in  limited  quantities,  of  the  monetary  policy  pursued  duHuff  Gen. 

n  opposed  this  bill  as  really  intended  Jackson's  second  term.     Shortly  after  Mr.  Van 

efit  uf  the  speculators  who  had  al-  Buren's  inauguration,  all  the  banks,  the  deposit 

loaded  themselves  with  lands,  and  banks  along  with  the   others,  stopped  specie 

rest  it  therefore  was  to  restrict  fur-  payment.     At  the  extra  session  wnich  com- 

ises.    In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  menced  in  September,  President  Van  Buren  re- 

these  speculations  as  having  been  commended  the  policy  of  discontinuing  the  use 

1  by  the  action  of  the  governnoent  of  banks  as  the  nscal  agents  of  the  government, 

uuw'u  the  national  bank  and  placing  He  proposed  the  custody  of  the  public  money 

money  in  banks  arbitrarily  selected  by  officers  specially  appointed  for  that  purpose, 

cutive,  and  he  charged  that  high  of-  and  the  exclusive  use  of  coin  on  the  part  of  the 

avernment  and  persons-  closely  con-  government.    Mr.  Calhoun,  separating  from  the 

h  the  president  had  used  these  de-  whigs,  with  whom  he  had  acted  in  the  struggle 

IS  instruments  of  speculation  in  the  on  the  bank  question,  gave  energetic  support 

Is.    What  he  said  on  this  subject  was  to  this  new  system  of  policy.    He  did  the  same 

i  by  President  Jackson  as  a  personal  at  the  ensuing  regular  session.    This  created  on 

him,  ^nd  he  addressed  an  imperious  the  part  of  his  late  allies,  who  in  the  dose  divi- 

.  Calhoun,  calling  upon  him  either  sion  of  parties  could  ill  spare  his  voteLstrong 

ur  to  bring  his  charge  before  the  feelings  of  personal  resentment.    Mr.  OliBjy  in 

representatives  as  the  basis  of  an  im-  replying  to  Mr.  Calhoun's  speech  on  the  inde- 
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peodent  treasury  bfll,  Dot  onlj  tonoted  him  with  tack  on  the  InstHntioiia  of  all  the  iiai 

desertion,  bat  made  his  whole  political  career  states.    Mr.  Olaj  mored  as  a  safasti 

the  sul^eot  of  one  of  those  inrectives  in  which  resolutions,  one  applying  to  the  d 

he  so  greatly  excelled.    Mr.  Oalhonn  replied  other  to  the   territories.     These   ; 

(March  11,  1888);  Mr.  Cla^  answered  on  the  omitted  all  reference  to  the  moral  or 

spot,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  roomed.    This  contest  character  of  slavery.     For  '^  interm 

abounded  witli  exemplifications  of  the  different  they  substituted  '^  interferenoe.'*    The 

kindsof  oratory  of  which  each  was  master;  on  of  slavery  in  the  district  was  prone 

the  one  side  declamation,  vehement  invective,  violation  of  the  falln  implied  in  tne  e 

wit,  humor,  and  biting  sarcasm ;  on  the  other,  Mainland  and  Virginia,  and  its  abolitH 

dear  statement,  dose  reasoning,  and  keen  re-  temtory  a  breach  of  good  faith  toi 

tort.  These  speeches,  apart  from  their  rhetorical  inhabitants  who  had  been  permitted 

merits,  are  of  high  historical  value,  from  the  tie  with  their  slaves  therein,  and,  in  be 

light  they  throw  upon  the  secret  history  of  the  a  ground  of  just  alarm  to  the  slav 

compromise  of  1888.    Mr.  Calhoun  laid  great  stiU^  tending  to  disturb  and  endai 

stress  upon  his,  as  being  the  vindication  of  his  union.    Mr.  Calhoun,  thou^  not  favo 

Sublio  life.    In  one  of  his  replies  to  Mr.  Clay  he  amendment,  perceiving  that  the  sei 

eclared  that  he  rested  bis  public  character  go  no  further,  voted  for  it    In  the  c 

upon  it,  and  desired  it  to  be  read  by  all  who  this  debate  he  stated,  in  reference  to 

would  do  him  Justice.    He  did  not  confine  him-  souri  compromise,  that  when  it  was 

self  to  defend,  but  retorted  blow  for  blow,  was  in  favor  of  it,  but  that  he  had  si 

Some  sharp  passages  also  occurred  between  led  entirely  to  change  his  opinion,  and  i 

him  and  Mr.  Webster.      Previous  to  this  de-  it  as  a  dangerous  measure.    He  had  eof 

bate  he   had  been   involved  in  another,  in  Mr.  Randolph's  opposition  to  it  as  toe 

which  he  had  dmost  the  whole  senate  upon  promising,  too  impracticable,  but  was  i 

him.  It  was  equally  the  policy  of  both  the  polit-  satisfied  that  if  the  southern   merol 

i(»l  parties  to  keep  the  slavery  question  out  of  acted  and  voted  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  R 

oongrcss,  as  a  subject  upon  which  it  was  very  abolition  might  have  been  crushed  ft 

diflScult   to   speak  or  act  without  offending  the  bud.    He   rejected  with   scorn 

either  the  North  or  the  South.  ,  With  this  in-  dianan's  proffer  to  support  the  i      .'ndc 

tent,  both  houses  had  adopted  rules,  the  result  tion,  with  a  view  to  soothe  and  t 

of  which  was  that  all  petitions  and  memorials  feelings  of  the  South.    The  South  v 

on  that  subject  were  at  once  laid  upon  the  collected,  and  could  take  care  of  ucn 

table,  without  being  read  or  debated.    The  was  anxious,  and  such  was  his  object 

northern  whigs  had  mdeed  voted  against  this^  ing  those  resolutions,  to  present  some 

contending  that  all  petitions  ought  to  be  re-  ground  on  which  the  reflective  and  ps 

oeived  and  referred  to  their  appropriate  com-  every  quarter  of  the  union  might  rally 

roittees,  but  still  they  were  as  well  satisfied  as  the    approaching   catastrophe— an   c 

their  opponents  to  avoid  or  escape  debate.   Mr.  which  the  North  was  at  let       is 

Oalhonn  did  not  sympathize  in  this  feeling,  ested  as  the  South.  To  new  d 

Unlike  the  leaders  of  the  two  great  political  himbyMr.Clay,ofbeingaparusauvtu 

parties,  he  had  no  friends  to  be  placed  in  an  istration,  he  indignantly  replied  that  h 

awkward  predicament,  nor  any  apprehensions  partisan  of  any  man  or  any  i         li 

of  compromising  himself.    Ho  had  already  de-  supported  the  constitutional  u        17  1 

dared  his  conviction  that  slavery  was  apos-  accorded  with  his  principlesanuTicwst 

itive  political  and  social  good.      It   appears  and  he  stood  prepared  to  oppose  or  so 

by  a  lettcf^  of  his  written  in  1847,  to  a  mem-  tiie  same  ground,  other  measores  whic 

ber  of  the  Alabama  legislature,  and  publish-  ministration  might  propose.    It  was, 

ed  since  his  death,  that  he  was  from  the  be-  his  fortune  to  stand  in  the  senate  all 

ginning  in  favor  of  **  forcing,"  as  he  express-  no  other  guide  but  God  andhisoonsdi 

ed  it,  the  slavery  issue  on  the  North,  believing  sought  neither  office  nor  popular  fa 

that  delay  was  dangerous,  and  that  the  South  also  denied  expliciUy  any  connection 

was  relatively  stronger,  both  morally  and  polit-  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  any  par 

ioally,  than  she  would  ever  be  again.    Not  dis-  at  disunion.    On  the  contrary,  he  wa 

oouraged  by  the  failure  of  the  South,  and  even  to  preserve  tlie  union,  by  oppoeinff  in 

of  his  own  state,  of  which  he  complained  in  the  oppression  against  the  weaki 

letter  above  referred  to,  to  back  up  sufficienUy  posed  section  of  it,  in  whidi  it  w«u  j 

his  former  attempts,  he  had  offered  a  series  of  cast    In  a  subsequent  speech  on  tli« 

resolutions  having  the  same  object  in  view,  the  salt  tax,  he  insisted  that  the  nnioD« 

The  chief  debate  was  on  the  fifth,  which  de-  more  in  danger  from  consolidation 

dared  that  the  intermeddling  of   any  state  dismemberment,  and  that  Sooth  i 

or  states,  or  their  citizens,  to  abolish  slavery  striking  the  blow  which  led  to  the  o 

in  the  territories  or  the  district  of  Columbia,  of  1888,  aimed  not  to  destroy  hot  lu 

on  the  ground  that  it  was  immoral  or  sinful,  or  the  union,  an  object  to  whidi  that  bio 

the  passage  of  any  measure  by  congress  with  sentially  contributed  by  brii  the 

that  view,  would  be  a  direct  and  dangerous  at-  system  to  the  gxonnd.— fia^ 
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le  leading  measnres  of  the  adminis-  inactirity.**— With  March  4, 1848,  Kr.  OalhonnVi 
.  Galhoan  called  npoQ  Mr.  Van  Ba*  fienatorial  term  come  to  an  end.  His  two  great 
Bwed  that  personal  intercourse  which  rivals  had  previoaslj  withdrawn  from  the  sen- 
fears  been  suspended.  The  plan  of  ate,  Mr.  Webster  by  accepting  a  seat  in  the  cabi- 
the  treasury  from  the  banks,  which  net  and  Mr.  Clay  by  resigning.  Mr.  Oalhoan 
in  the  25th  congress,  succeeded  in  had  declined  a  reflection,  and  did  not  appear  in 
.nd  to  that  success  Mr.  Oalboun  es-  the  next  congress.  This  retirement  was  per- 
>ntributed.  The  denial  by  congress  haps  prompted  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
it  of  petition  haviug  become  a  sub-  brought  forward  by  his  friends  as  a  candidate 
1  complaint,  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  a  speech  for  the  democratic  nomination  for  the  presi- 
de, insisted  that  the  right  of  petition  dency,  to  which  party  he  now  considered  him- 
mportant  in  despotic  goyernments,  self  to  belong.  But  though  his  voice  and  vote 
een  superseded  in  the  United  States  in  the  senate  had  been  willingly  accepted,  he 
t  of  suffrage  and  the  practice  of  in-  still  remained  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike 
which  practice,  however,  he  did  not  to  that  large  section  of  the  party  over  whom,  or 
lave  any  constitutional  or  rational  at  least  its  leaders,  Mr.  Van  Buren  retained  a 
e  right  of  petition  had  degenerated  predominant  influence.  Instructions  having  been 
IS  of  assault  upon  others.  He  vehe*  given  to  a  migority  of  the  delegates  to  the  ap- 
>osed  Mr.  Clay's  proposition  to  re-  proaching  nominating  convention  to  vote  for 
nti-slavery  petitions  and  to  argue  the  Mr.  Van  JBuren,  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  Feb.  1844,  ad- 
he  petitioners.  To  consent  to  argue  dressed  a  letter  to  his  political  friends,  severely 
would  bring  down  the  high  moral  criticizing  the  principles  on  which  that  conven- 
Sontb,  and  would  do  infinitely  more  tion  was  to  be  constituted,  and  refusing,  on  that 
than  it  could  do  good  to  the  North,  ground,  to  allow  his  name  to  go  before  it.  This 
1  both  the  preemption  and  gradua-  letter  appears  to  have  been  written  with  a  view 
proposed  by  the  administration,  to  another  convention  at  New  York,  toward 
bution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  pub-  which  some  steps  were  taken,  but  which  was  not 
uiong  the  states,  favored  by  the  op-  carried  out.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Calhoun,  toward 
As  a  substitute,  he  again  brought  the  last  of  March,  1844,  was  unexpectedly 
wheme  of  ceding  the  public  lands  called  by  President  Tyler  f  who  was  a  candidate 
He  gave  his  support  to  Mr.  Van  also  for  the  nomination  of  the  democratic  con- 
uttodidate  for  reflection,  and  induced  vention^  to  fill  the  place  of  secretary  of  state, 
°  South  Carolina  to  vote  for  him.  To  From  tnat  office  Mr.  Webster  had  been  eject> 
es  brought  forward  by  the  whigs  on  ed  as  preparatory  to  a  negotiation  for  the  an- 
•lived  accession  to  power,  consequent  nexation  of  Texas,  and  it  had  again  become 
efeat  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  he  gave  his  vacant  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Upshnr. 
x>sition,  attending,  for  the  first  time  The  latter  had  already  set  the  negotiation  on 
each  with  Gen.  Jackson,  the  private  foot,  and,  in  fisust,  had  nearly  arranged  inform- 
the  democratic  members.  He  de-  ally  the  terms.  The  Texans  had,  however,  in- 
in  elaborate  speech,  the  veto  power  sisted,  as  preliminary  to  a  formal  treaty,  upon  a 
ittack  made  upon  it  by  Mr.  Clay,  in  pledge  that  if,  pending  its  negotiation  or  before 
e  of  President  Tyler's  veto  of  the  its  ratification,  they  should  be  invaded  by  Mex- 
urtering  a  United  States  bank.  He  ico,  with  which  country  an  armistice  had  been 
the  tariff  of  1842  as  not  only  a  vio-  arranged,  the  army  and  nsmry  of  tfie  United 
le  compromise  agreed  upon  in  1833,  States  shonld  be  employed  to  defend  them* 
details,  exceedingly  oppressive,  and  This  pledge,  given  by  the  American  minister  in 
omstances  of  its  enactment  worse  Texas,  President  Tyler  had  refused  to  ratify,  on 
the  tariff  of  1828.  The  Webster-  the  ground  that  it  exceeded  his  constitutional 
treaty  with  England  he  voted  for,  powers;  but  as  the  Texan  commissioners  p<)fli- 
3d  both  the  clauses  in  relation  to  the  tively  refused  to  treat  upon  any  other  tenn% 
f  Maine  and  those  which  referred  Mr.  Calhoun  renewed  it.  It  took  but  a  few 
ression  of  the  slave  trade.  He  closed  days  to  put  the  treaty  in  form,  and  immediately 
[>n  this  subject  with  an  earnest  vindi^  upon  its  signature,  which  took  place  on  April 
e  policy  of  peace.  On  the  same  prin*  12,  detachments  of  the  army  and  navy  were 
o^  the  bill  for  the  occupation  of  Or-  sent  to  the  frontiers  of  Texas  and  the  coast  of 
g  also  that  in  a  hostile  contention  for  Mexico.  The  ground  of  the  invitation  extended 
on,  Great  Britain,  by  means  of  her  to  Texas  by  President  Tyler  to  renew  her  ap- 
in  the  East,  and  her  lodgment  and  plication,  already  8  times  rejected,  for  union 
on  the  coast  of  China,  would  have  with  the  United  States,  was  the  apprehension  of 
advantage  of  us.  We  had  but  to  interference  on  the  part  of  the  British  govem- 
rith  the  progress  of  our  population,  ment,  to  procure  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Tex- 
m\d  be  occupied  for  us  by  adven-  as,  as  a  step  toward  its  abolition  in  the  United 
lers;  or  should  there  be  a  struggle.  States.  The  facts  on  which  these  apprehen- 
!6r  our  benefit,  as  we  were  constantly  sions  were  based  had  first  been  brought  to  the 
rely  stronger.  He  therefore  advo-  notice  of  President  Tyler  through  the  agency  of 
)ject,  the  policy  of  a  '^  masterly  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  was  thus  the  real  author  of 
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the  annexation  movement.    Lord  AbefQeen,  in  sabject  with  Texas  and  Mezioo  ( 

disclaiming  on  behalf  of  the  British  government  to  act  under  either  provisioa    m 

the  special  facts  alleged,  or  any  secret  plot  for  deem  best),  and  bj  means  of  a  pi 

the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas,  or  any  dispo-  Mr.  Polk  that  he  would  aet  vnda 

sltion  to  resort  eitlier  openly  or  secretly  to  any  provision.    In  this,  however,  he 

measures  which  would  tend  to  disturb  the  pence  pated  by  Mr.  Calhoua.    Within  8 

and  tranquillity  of  the  slaveholding  states,  or  the  passage  of   the  resolutions,  i 

the  prosperity  of  the  union,  admitted  however  last  day  of  President  Tyler's  ten 

at  the  same  time,  as  a  thing  well  known  both  to  he  despatched  a  messenger  to  Tei 

the  United   States  and  everywhere  else,  that  her  in  under  the  first  provision.    1 

Great  Britain  desired  and  was  constantly  ex-  did  not  see  fit  to  recall  this  mess 

erting  herself  to  procure  the  abolition  of  slav-  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  n 

ery  throughout  the  world.     In  replying,  shortly  sent  with  his  approval     Mr.  <      loi 

after  the  treaty  was  concluded,  to  this  des-  engaged  in  negotiations  witli  \7n 

patch,  Mr.  Calhoun  took  the  latter  admission  the  subject  of  Oregon,  wonld  have  i 

as  an  admission  also  that  the  British  govern-  and  expected  to  retain  his  positSoo 

ment  was  laboring  to  procure  the  abolition  of  of  state.    Though  not  incloded  « 

slavery  in  Texas,  and  as  having  justified  on  the  cabinet,  he  was  offered  the  place  of 

part  of  the  United  States,  as  a  necessary  act  of  England,  but  declined  to  accept  iL 

self-defence,  the  treaty  of  annexation  just  con-  however,   retire  to  private  life.    < 

eluded.    The  Mexican  minister  at  Washington  South  Carolina  senators  resigned 

had  given  repeated  notices  that  tlie  signature  make  room  for  him,  and  at  the  i 

of  a  treaty  of  annexation  would  be  regarded  by  (Dec.  1845)  he  reappeared  at  Wash 

Mexico  as  an  act  of  war.    The  treaty,  and  along  senator.    In  the  violent  debate  at  i 

with  it  a  copy  of  I^rd  Aberdeen's  despatch  and  on  the  Oregon  question,  which  th: 

Mr.  Calhoun's  reply  to  it,  was  sent  to  the  Amer-  involve  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  \h 

lean  minister  at  Mexico,  with  <]irections  to  dis-  himself  the  decided  advocate  of  com] 

avow  any  disrespect  to  that  country,  or  indiffer-  peace.  He  deprecated  war  not  mereh 

ence  to  its  honor  or  dignity,  and  to  represent  that  and  slaughter  it  would  involve,  bol 

the  efforts  of  Great  Britain  to  abolish  slavery  for  the  social  and  political  changes 

in  Texas — which,  if  accomplished,  wonld  lead  to  woujd  be  attended,  especially  the  inc 

a  state  of  things  dangerous  in  the  extreme  to  power  of  the  federal  government.  ' 

the  adiacent  states  and  the  union  itself— had  question  was  peacefully  settled.  The 

compelled  the  United  States  to  sign  the  treaty  of  sy  pending  with  Mexico  ended  in  wi 

annexation  without  stopping  to  obtain  the  pre-  the  Mexican  government  had  at  firs) 

vious  consent  of  Mexico.    The  disposition,  how-  ly  rejected    the  advance  toward  a 

ever,  was  expressed  to  settle  all  questions  which  made  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  they  had  : 

might  grow  out  of  this  treaty,  including  that  of  sented  to  receive  a  minister,  s 

boundary,  on  the  most  liberal  terms ;  and  the  that,  had  an  arrangement  becu  k 

minister  was  privately  authorized   to  tender  skilfully  sought,  it  might  have  be^ 

Mexico  by  way  of  peace  offering  and  indemnity  The  great  difficulty  was  not  the 

as  much  as  $10,000,000.    On  the  day  of  the  of  the  government,  but  the  nnpoj 

date  of  this  letter  (April  10)  the  treaty  was  the  people  of  any  concession,  whicu 

sent  to  the  senate,  where,  after  a  warm  de-  fore  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  i 

bate,  it  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  85  to  16.  ment  that  might  venture    to  com 

Previously,  however,  to  this  rejection,  the  treaty  Without  waiting  for  the  Mexican  p( 

had  had  the  effect  to  defeat  Mr.  Van  Buren's  come  reconciled  to  a  treaty,  the  pi 

nomination  by  the  democratic  convention.    He  dered  the  American  troops  in  Tei 

as  well  as  Mr.  Clay,  the  candidate  of  the  whigs,  possession  of  the  disputed  territory  oi 

had  avowed  himself  opposed  to  immediate  an-  bank  of  tlie    Rio  Grande.    When 

nexation,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  equivalent  icans  opposed  by  force  this  occo] 

to  war  with  Mexico.     In  consequence  of  this  president  informed  conffress  that  oi 

avowal  Mr.  Van  liuren,  though  voted  for  by  a  had    been  invaded  and    that  war 

majority  of  the  convention,  failed  to  obtain  the  commenced  by  the  Mexicans,  and 

two-thirds  vote  which  the  rule  of  that  body  re-  that  body  to  recognize  its  existenc 

quired,  and  eventually  Mr.  Polk  was  nominated,  vide  for  its  prosecution.    Mr.  Cidl 

Mr.  Polk  went  into  the  canvass  as  the  avowed  against  the  bill  introduced  for  f^' 

advocate  of  immediate  annexation,  and  the  elec-  but    as  the  case  was   hope 

tion  having  resulted  in  his  favor,  he  became  cord  his  name  against  it.   He  « 

very  urgent  to  have  the  matter  acted  upon  by  terly  opposed  to  the  war  th      mi 

congress   before   his   accession  to  office.    At  as  unnecessary  and  ni^         a*  tb«  i 

the    ensuing    session,  joint    resolutions   were  the  American  forces  ii»v        i 

introduced  for  receiving  Texas  into  the  union,  the  northern  provinces  of            u. 

These  resolutions  could  be  carried  through  the  in  his  speech  on  the  8  \ 

senate  only  by  annexing  an  alternative   pro-  the  policy  of  abstainins  L 

vision  for  a  negotiation  to  be  opened  on  the  He  pr(^)osed  to  hold 
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as  a  meftOB  of  foroiDg  the  Mezicans  shorUj  after  the  adjournment,  Ifaroh  9,  IMT, 

le  line  of  occupation  which  he  recom-  at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Oharleston.   He 

leing   nearly   coincident    with    the  maintained  in  these  speeches  that  the  dave- 

afterward  obtained,  except  that  it  in-  holding  states  were  the  conserraUve  balance  of 

)  peninsula  of  Lower  Galifornia.    In  the  union,  and  that  it  was  essentiid  to  their  own 

h  he  declared  himself  very  strongly  safety  and  that  of  the  union  that  they  ehoold 

17  attempt  upon  the  independence  of  continue  to  have  at  least  an  equality  in  the  sen- 

the  absorption  of  her  inhabited  terri-  ate,  an  equality  to  be  maintidned  at  all  hazurds. 

Oalhoun^s  opposition  to  the  Mexican  He  statea  in  his  speech  on  offering  tiiese  reso- 

down  upon  him  two  severe  attacks  on  lutions  that,  though  he  had  always  considered 

f  the  senate.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Turney,  the  Missouri  compromise  line  a  great  error, 

intly  repelled  the  charge  of  ambitious  surrendering  as  it  did  for  temporary  pnrposse 

He  was  not,  be  said,  an  aspirant  for  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South,  yet  for 

,  and  never  had  been.  At  his  time  the  sake  of  peace  he  would  be  wilUngto  ao* 

wiMideocy  was  nothing.  He  would  not  quiesce  in  the  ezteniuon  of  that  line  to  the 

nleas  it  came  to  him  by  the  voice  of  the  Pacific.    Of  the  2  motions  to  that  effect  voted 

people,  and  then  only  from  a  sense  of  down  in  the  house,  the  first  had  been  ofG^red 

le  position  was  respectable,  but  there  by  his  procurement  and  on  his  suggestion.    In 

re  infinitely  more  so.  He  had  rather  be  the  course  of  the  following  summer  he  wrote 

lent  senator,  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  letter  already  referred  to,  in  wM(^  he 

1  J,  than  to  be  preadent  of  the  United  developed  his  policy  of   *'  forcing  the  issue 

;  there  as  presidents  ofthe  United  States  with  the  Nortn.V    in  Uiis  point  of  view  ha 

!br  many  years  past.  What  was  wanted  would  regret  any  compromise  or  a^Joatment 

things  in  the  public  men  of  America  of  the  proviso,  or  even  its  rejection,  without 

lendence.    In  reply  to  Mr.  Benton^s '  a  settlement  at  the  same  time  of  the  entire 

9£  it  was  he  who  had  plunged  the  na-  question.    He  complained   in  this   letter  of 

he  Mexican  war,  he  accepted  the  impu-  tne  recent  repeal  by  Pennsylvania  of  her  law 

bein^  the  author  of  the  annexation  of  allowing  travellere  and  transient  visitors  in 

t  he  insisted  that  the  responsibility  for  that  state  to  retain  their  slaves  for  a  limited 

bdonged  to  the  president,  who  had  term,andof  similar  repeals  in  other  states.    He 

iie  constitution  by  marching  troops  insisted  that  the  toleration  at  the  North  of  ao- 

n  authority  into  the  disputed  territory,  cieties,  presses,  and  lectures  which  called  in 

collision  thus  brought  on  had  forced  ^question  the  right  of  slaveholders  to  thdr  slaves, 

•o  recognize  as  a  fact  a  war  which  and  T^hose  object  was  the  overthrow  of  the  in- 

could  never  have  been  induced  to  de-  stitution,  could  not  be  acquiesced  in  without 

to  commence. — The  Wilmot  proviso  the  certain  destruction  of  the  reUtion  of  master 

ly  territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  Slav-  and  slave  and  the  ruin  of  the  South.    To  the 

1  be  prohibited)  having  been  brought  question,  what  remedy  there  was  short  of  a  dia- 

iorthe  house  as  an  amendment  to  the  solution  of  the  union,  he  replied:  **  Only  one— 

biU^  and  this  proviso  having  been  retaliation.''    The  violation  of  the  conMitntion 

by  resolutions  adopted  by  the  on  the  part  of  ^e  North  must  be  met  by  retoB^ 

vo  VI  both  political  parties  in  the  legis-  ing  to  fulfil  stipulations  in  their  favor,  of  which 

'  many  of  the  free  states,  Mr.  Calhoun  the  most  efScient  was  the  cutting  off  of  their 

>oed  forward  as  the  leader  and  cham-  ships  and  commerce  from  entering  into  southern 

veholding  interest.    He  intro-  ports.    But,  to  make  tiiis  measure  effiMtnal, 

e        ti  resolutions,  in  which,  starting  all  the  soutiiem  seaboard  and  gulf  states  moat 

priuciple  that  the  United  States  are  join  in  it,  for  which  purpose  a  convention  of 

tates  united,  and  that  the  territories  the  southern  states  was  indispensable.^ — ^At  the 

dnt  property  of  those  states,  he  denied  ensuing  session  of  congress,  tne  city  of  Mexico 

had  power  to  make  any  law  being  wen  in  the  possession  of  Gen.  Scott,  Mr. 

iMuu  uirectly  or  indirectly  deprive  any  Calhoun  submitted  (June,  1648)  a  resolution 

ta  full  and  equal  right  in  this  common  that  to  conquer  Mexico  and  to  h<ud  it  aa  a  prov- 

;  and  that  any  law  operating  to  pre-  ince,  or  to  incorporate  it  with  the  union,  would 

(     sens  of  any  of  the  states  from  be  a  departure  from  the  settled  noUoy  of  the 

ifith  their  property  into  any  of  the  government,  in  conflict  with  its  <maracter  and 

B.  would  be  a  violation  of  the  const!-  genius,  and  subversive  in  the  end  of  our  free 

would  tend  directly  to  subvert  the  and  popular  institutions ;  and  he  asain  niged, 

vote  was  taken  in  the  senate  upon  if  a  treaty  could  not  be  made,  his  plan  of  tiie 

vidtions,  but  their  doctrine,  so  far  as  defensive  occupation  of  such  a  line  as  might  be 

» the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  ter-  fixed  on  for  the  boundary.    News  having  iKKm 

since  been  fally  sustained  by  con-  arrived  tiiat  a  treaty  was  signed,  he  warmly 

i^peal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  opposed  the  10  million  bill  and  all  other  mea- 

and  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  sures  looking  to  a  continuation  of  hoatflitiei. 

i,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case.  Mr.  Cal-  He  took  occadon  also  to  condemn,  aa  imeoMtl* 

ad  these  resolutions,  not  only  in  2  tutional,  the  duties  and  taxes  which  had  been 

•enate,  but  in  a  speech  delivered  levied  in  Mexico  on  the  preaidenfc'a  aola  antiior- 
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ity.    A  resolotion  haying  been  offered  in  the  second  speech,  ha  n 

senate  congratulating  the  French  on  the  success  of  the  rise  and  pt  oi    a 

of  their  revolntionarj  straggle,  he  moved  to  laj  North.    He  comphu     u  i         tue 

it  on  the  table,  on  the  ground  that  it  remained  encouraged  and  aideu  it  hj  Miraitti! 

to  be  seen,  in  the  sort  of  government  to  which  fellowship  with  politicians  who  coat 

this  revolution  might  lead,  whether  it  proved  a  abolitionists.    He  insisted  that  if 

blessing  or  a  curse  to  France  and  the  world,  wished  to  save  the  union,  or  save 

Mr.  Calhonn  warmly  opposed  a  bill,  introduced  must  rouse  to  instant  action,  sue] 

on  the  recommendation  of  the  president,  to  evince  her  fixed  determination  to  h< 

occupy  Yucatan,  both  for  the  protection  of  the  nection  with  any  party  in  the  Nor 

white  population,  who,  in  danger  of  extermina-  pared  to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  tl 

tion  by  the  Indians,  had  sent  to  ask  assistance,  tion  in  favor  of  the  Souths     By 

and  in  order  to  prevent  that  country  from  be-  course,  a  host  of  true  and  faithful  i 

coming  the  colony  of  some  European  power,  rally  to  their  support  even  in  the  N* 

In  this  speech   he  explained   the  origin    and  not,  it  would  only  prove  that  the 

objects    of    the   so-called    Monroe    doctrine,  nobody  but  herself  to  depend  up 

which  was  assumed  by  the  advocates  of  the  was  not  merely  on  the  territorial  qi 

bill    as   the  .  settled    policy  of    tlie  country,  the  rights  of  the  South  must  be  res|: 

That  he  denied.     Mr.  Monroe^s  declarations  enumerated  the  same  grounds  of 

were  made  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  had  mentioned  in  the  Alabama  letter  < 

never  been  acted  upon.     He  saw  no  advantage  not  yet  been  made  public^  to  whi< 

to  be  expected  from  Yucatan  at  all  commensu-  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  questioi 

rate  with  the  cost  of  its  acquisition  and  the  as  out  of  congress,  and  the  total  i 

burden  of  its  defence.    As  to  the  question  of  which  the  fugitive  slave  law  had  i 

protecting  the  white  race  there  against  the  In-  laying  the  foundation  of  the  new  fu 

dians,  his  sympathies  were  with  the  white  race,  act  passed  soon  after.      Messrs.   I 

tiiough  he  denied  any  aversion  to  any  race,  red  Houston  having    voted    for  the    t 

or  black.    But  it  was  not  quite  clear  that  the  clause  in  the  Oregon  bill,  he  den* 

war  in  Yucatan  was  a  war  of  races,  and  still  with  energy  as  traitors  to  the  Sou 

loss  was  it  clear  tlint  the  whites  were  blameless  election  struggle  between  Gen.  Tay 

in  the  matter.    Moreover,  there  was  a  tendency  Cass,   Mr.  Calhoun  does  not  i^pc 

in  all  the  Spanish  American  republics  to  a  con-  taken  much  interest    At  the  short 

flict  of  the  same  kind  between  the  whites  and '  lowing  the  election  of  Gen.   Tayl 

the  Indians.     *^  Are  we  to  declare  now  by  our  very  bu^  in  efforts  to  form  a  un 

acts  that  in  all  these  wars  we  are  to  interpose,  slaveholding  states,  irrespective  of  i 

by  force  of  arms,  if  need  be,  and  thereby  be-  ing  party  differences,  to  resist  tl 

come  involved  in  the  fate  of  all  these  countries?  of  abolition.    For  that   purpose  t 

'  Ought  we  to  set  such  a  precedent?    No.    The  meetings  was  held,  at  which  none 

first  duty  of  every  nation  is  to  itself,  and  such  holding  members  were  present,  an 

is  the  case,  preeminently,   with  the  United  at  times  by  70  or  80  members,  a  pai 

states.    They  owe  a  high  duty  to  themselves —  were,  however,  not  favorable  to  th« 

to  preserve  a  line  of  policy  which  will  secure  the  meeting.    At  the  first  meeting  i 

their  liberty.    The  success  of  their  great  po-  of  15,  one  from  each  state,  was  appo 

litical  system  will  be  of  infinitely  more  ser*  port  resolutions.    This  committee  i 

vice  to  mankind  than  the  ascendency  of  the  sub-committee  of  6,  at  the  head  of 

white  race  in  the  southern  portions  of  this  Mr.  Calhoun.    He  drafted  and  repo 

continent,  however  important  that  may  be.^'  dress,    which    after   some   modific 

In  his  speech  (June  27,   1848)  on  the  bill  to  adopted,  and  signed  by  48  senators 

organize  the  Oregon  territory,  he  warmly  op-  sentatives.    It  reiterated  the  same 

posed  the  extension  to  that  territory  of  the  complaint  urged  by  Mr.  Calhoun  at  t 

anti-slavery  provision  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  session,  and  proposed  the  same  r 

Carrying  out  the  principles  of  his  resolutions,  union  of  the  South  mi^t  bring  tLo 

he  not  only  denied  any  power  in  congress  to  pause,   a  calculation  of  consequem 

exclude  slavery  from  the  territories,  but  in  still  change  of  measures;  If  not,  the  8( 

stronger  terms,  any  power  to  do  it  on  the  part  stand  Justified  in  resorting  to  anr  i 

of  the  inhabitants  or  legislatures  of  the  torn-  cessary  to  repel  so  dangerous  a  bk) 

tones.    Even  admitting  the  power  in  congress,  looking  to  consequences.    At  the  n 

he  denied  the  justice  of  excluding  the  South  from  pending  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Claj^s  c 

any  participation  in  territory,  to  the  obtaining  scheme,  Mr.  Calhonn,  who  had  bt 

of  wnich  she  had  contributed  her  full  share  of  time  laboring  under  severe  i      n 

money  and  blood,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  to  which  was  now  added  dis        %n 

which  she  had  an  equal  right.    He  started  in  prepared  an  elaborate  writtbi*  *pe 

this  speech  the  suggestion  that  the  constitution  was  read  for  him  (March  4,  1849)  1 

of  the  United  States,  extending  into  the  terri-  senator.     He  declared  in  this  speeei 

tories  acquired  from  Mexico,  operated  to  repeal  from  the  first  that  the  agitation  of 

the  Mexican  laws   abolishing  slavery.    In  a  of  slavery  would,  if  not  prsreiited  Iq 
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I      effectlYe  measure,  end  in  disunion.    It  his  friends.  Oat  of  the  ohambera  of  oongress  he 

,  uowever,  gone  on  tUl  the  union  was  pal-  was  either  devoting  himself  to  the  acquisition 

T  in  danger.    The  question  now  was,  how  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  immediate  Bi^b- 

be  union  he  preserved  ?    The  agitation  of  ject  of  the  duty  hefore  him,  or  else  he  was  in- 

m  alaverj  question  and  the  many  aggressions  dulging  in  those  social  interviews  in  which  he 

)  which  it  had  given  rise  was,  no  douht,  one  so  much  di^ighted.    His  colloquial  talents  were 

16  of  the  existing  southern  discontent ;  hut  singular  and  eminent.    There  was  a  charm  in 

mi£  of  that  lay  another  and  more  potent  one.  his  conversation    not    often  found.     He  de- 

lie  equilihri am  which  existed  hetween  the  two  lighted  especially  in  conversation  and  inter- 

eetions  of  the  union  when  the  constitution  was  course  with    young  men.     I  suppose    there 

nmed  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  South  was  has  been  no  man  among  us  who  had  more  win- 

ftfT  day  sinking  in  the  scale.    This  had  been  ning   manners   in    such    an    intercourse  and 

ht  about  by  federal  legislation  in  exclud-  such    conversation  with    men    comparatively 

South  from  the  common  territory,  and  young.    I  believe  one  great  power  of  his  char- 

imuuidening  her  with  taxes ;  to  which  was  to  acter  in  general  was  his  conversational  talent, 

le  idded  a  radical  change  in  the  character  of  and  that,  along  with  confidence  in  his  integrity 

federal  government,  by  which  it  had  concen-  and  reverence  for  his  talents,  it  largely  oontrib- 

1  all  the  powers  of  the  system  in  itself^  and  uted  to  make  him  so  endeared  an  object  as  he 

been  transformed  from  a  federal  republic,  was  to  the  people  of  his  state.    He  had  the 

■  it  originally  was,  into  a  great  national  con-  basis,  the  indisputable  basis  of  all  high  character, 

iqGi     d  democracy.    That  equilibrium  could  unspotted  integrity  and  honor  unimpeached.  If 

ue  restored  by  an  amendment  of  the  con-  he  had  aspirations,  they  were  high,  honorable, 

HuudoD.    That  amendment  he  did  not  specify  and  noble;  nothing  grovelling  low,  or  meanly 

in  this  speech,  but  from  his  posthumous  treatise  selfish  came  near  his  head  or  his  heart.    Firm 

'^Oq  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  in  his  purposes,  patriotic  and  honest  as  I  am 

Uikited  States^*  it  would  appear  to  have  been  the  sure  he  was  in  tlie  principles  he  espoused  and 

ifeetioQ  of  2  presidents,  one  from  the  free,  the  in  the  measures  he  defended,  I  do  not  believe 

other  from  the  slave  states,  each  to  approve  of  that,  aside  from  his  large  regard  for  that  species 

acts  of  congress  before  they  could  become  laws,  of  distinction  that  conducted  him  to  eminent 

Hb  speech  attracted  much  attention,  and  was  stations  for  the  benefit  of  the  republic,  he  had 

BBwered  by  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Cass.    It  was  a  selfish  motive  or  a  selfish  feeling." — As  a 

OQ  March  18,   in  some  parenthetical   replies  private  citizen,  Mr.  Calhoun  was  highly  amii^ 

to  the  latter,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  in  the  ble  and  exemplary,  enjoying  the  devoted  love 

lenate  for  the  last  time.    He  fell  back  in  his  of  his  own  family  and  dependants,  and  the  en- 

Mtt  exhausted,  and  was  taken  to  his  lodgings  tire  respect  and  sincere  regard  of  his  neighbors. 

ind  his  hed,  whence  he  never  rose  again. — The  He  had  10  children,  3  daughters  who  died  in 

foUowing  is  Mr.  Webster^s  estimate  of  him,  de-  early  infancy,  and  6  sons  and  2  daughters  who 

firered  in  the  senate  when  his  death  was  an-  survived  him.     His  political  views  were  often 

BOQQced  there :  *'  The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Calhoun  gloomy.    In  the  senate  he  sometimes  enacted 

was  a  port  of  his  intellectual  character.    It  8ie  part  of  Cassandra.  ^*  How  often,"  exclaimed 

grew  out  of  the  qualities  of  his  mind.    It  was  Mr.  Clay,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  ^  have  we  wit- 

]dain,  strong,  wise,  condensed,  concise ;  some-  nessed  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  with 

times  impassioned,  still  always  severe.    Reject-  woful  countenance  and  in  doleful  strains,  poar- 

iog  ornament,  not  often  seeking  illustration,  his  ing  forth  touching  and  mournful  eloquence  on 

power  consisted  in  the  plainness  of  his  proposi-  the  degeneracy  of  the  times  and  the  downward 

tioDs,  in  the  closeness  of  his  logic,  and  in  the  ear-  tendency  of  the  republic."    But  in  private  life 

ustaess  and  energy  of  his  manner.    Those  ore  he  was  uniformly  cheerful.    A  personal  fHend, 

the  qualities,  as  I  think,  which  have  enabled  who   had    the    best  opportunities    to   know 

lum  through  such  a  long  course  of  years  to  him,  has  furnished  us  with  the  following  detdls 

ipttk  often  and  yet  always  to  command  atten-  of  his  private  life  at  Fort  Hill :   '^  Socially  he 

tioo.   His  demeanor  as  a  senator  is  known  to  was  the  most  genial  and  agreeable  companion. 

w  all—is  appreciated,  venerated  by  us  all.    No  He  entered  into  the  enjoyment  of  those  aroond 

Bi&  was  more  respectful  to  others;  no  man  him  with  a  sympathy  and  kindness  that endear- 

cvried  himself  with  greater  decorum,  no  man  ed  him  to  alL    He  was  fond  of  promoting  inno- 

^  saperior  dignity.    I  think  there  is  not  one  cent  mirth,  and,  though  no  jester  himself  laugli- 

tf  01  bat  felt  when  he  last  addressed  the  senate  ed  heartily  atthe  jests  of  others.  Though  nis  con- 

T^tis  form  still  erect,  with  a  voice  by  no  means  versation  was  ever  dignified  and  never  on  trivial 

Indicating  such  a  degree  of  physical  weakness  subjects,  yet  women  and  children,  and  the  ig- 

M  did  in  fact  possess  biro,  with  clear  tones  and  norant  as  well  as  the  learned,  all  delighted  in 

m  impressive,  I  may  say  an  imposing  manner —  his  society,  and  left  it  with  regret.  His  peculiar 

vbodid  not  feel  that  ho  might  imagine  that  we  charm  was  his  entire  forgetfulness  of  self^  and 

i^w  before  us  a  senator  of  Rome,  when  Home  delicate  attention  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of 

^▼ived.    I  have  not  in  public  nor  in  private  others,  which  made  him  the  most  trnlv  polite 

^  known  a  more  assiduous  person  in  the  dis-  man  I  have  ever  known.    I  never  saw  him  de- 

^^^^  of  his  duty.    He  seemed  to  have  no  re-  pressed  or  out  of  humor.    He  was  fond  of  read- 

^^^^^tok  but  the  pleasure  of  conversation  with  mg,  and  in  his  youth  devoted  mnoh  of  hia  lei- 
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sore  to  it,  bnt  neither  his  multifftrions  occapa-  tion ;  and  this  sjatem  of  tnttugeiiMfi 

tions  nor  his  cast  of  mind  permitted  him  to  be  successful  tliat  to  have  been  an  OTeuM 

a  general  reader.    lie  read  to  infonn  himself,  Hill  was  a  high  reoommendation.    He 

and  was  well  informed,  but  his  opinion  oflen  ways  impatient  to  retain  home;  and  i 

expressed  was  that  reading  made  a  secondary,  there  till  the  latest  moment.    AVhile  1 

thinking  an  original  mind.    lie  did  not  disdain,  agricultural  employments    and    socia 

however,  but  highly  enjoyed  good  poetry,  good  together  with  his  large  oorrespondeno 

novels,  and  able  reviews.    He  was  not  wealthy,  his  latter  years  his  works  on  govemniv 

but  his  pecuniary  means,  under  bis  excellent  pied  every  moment  of  hia  time,     lit: 

management,  were  amply  sufficient  for  the  wants  excellent  shot,  and  till  his  eyesiirht  fai 

of  his  family.     According  to  the  fashion  of  his  erally  carried  a  gun  as  he  walked  r 

part  of  the  country,  he  kept  open  house,  and  the  place,  rarely  miasing  his  aim.     He  wa 

fiEmaily  seldom  sat  down  alone  to  a  meal.  Though  wearied  walker,  and  kept  pace  with  tb 

himself  uncommonly  temperate  in  all  things,  he  est  and  strongest  of  the  party.    Nature 

ei\joye<l  in  moderation  the  pleasures  of  the  ta-  moods  and  changes  was  charming  to  h 

ble,  at  which  time  he  was  fond  of  seeing  all  his  sympathized  strongly  with  her  beauty 

family  assembled  about  him.    He  used  to  say  grandeur.    The  mountains  near  his  i 

that  good  digestion  dei)ended  greatly  on  cheer-  were  very  wild  and  picturesque,  and  h 

fulness  and  equanimity,  and  he  took  the  lead  in  enjoyed  excursions  among  them.    I  hi 

promoting  at  table  conversation  and  gayety.  The  seen  him,  when  a  thunder  storm  was  a: 

mode  of  life  at  Fort  Hill  was  simple  and  ration-  ing,  walking  in  his  portico,  which  con 

al,  and  the  absence  of  all  form  and  ceremony,  a  tine  view  of  the  mountaina,  apf»arent 

combined  with  real  refinement,  made  it  a  favor-  in  the  contemplation  of  the  aublimit 

ite  resort.    Though  he  never  permitted  com-  scene.  ^^     In  a  familiar  conrersation  wi 

pany  to  interfere  with  his  occupations,  he  was  timate  friend  a  few  days  before  his  d 

ready  at  all  times  to  further  their  enjo3rments.  we  learn  from  another  authentic  sot 

The  hours  after  dinner  till  bedtime  were  more  referred  in  tones  of  deep  interest  to  t 

particularly  devoted  to  conversation,  music,  &c.  streams,  the  quiet  solitudes,  and  sublir 

Though  not  musical,  he  was  fond  of  Scotch  and  of  his  native  mountain  region.    In  hi 

Irish  songs  and  ballads,  his  favorites  among  Mr.  Calhoun  was  tall  and  slender.     li 

which  ho  would  call  for  evening  after  evening,  tenance  at  rest  was  strikingly  marke 

and  listen  to  with  unfailing  pleasure.    Mr.  Cal-  cision  and  firmness ;  in  converMition, 

houn  rose  early,  and  devoted  his  mornings  to  speaking,  it  became  highly  animated 

writing.    He  walked  a  great  deal  over  his  plan-  pressive.    His  large,  dark,  brilliant,  {nm 

tation,  personally  superintending  its  minutest  eyes  strongly  impressed  all  who  euc 

operations.     lie  was  the  first  or  one  of  the  first  their  glances.    When  addressing  the  t 

in  that  region  to  cultivate  successfully  small  stood  firm,  erect,  accompanying  his 

grain  and  cotton  for  market.    The  slope  of  the  with  an  angular  gesticulation,  which, 

mountain  where  he  resided  had  been  considered  general  cast  of  his  person  and  characte 

too  cold  and  variable  in  climate  for  cotton  as  a  Harriet  Martinean  to  describe  him  as  i 

market  crop,  and  too  far  south  for  small  grain,  mnn.'^    His  manner  of  speaking  was  e 

From  its  position,  a  very  elevated  country  in  a  ardent,  rapid,  and  marked  by  a  solemn 

southern    climate,  that    district  is  peculiarly  ncss  which  inspired  a  strong  belief  in 

adapted  to  fruit,  to  the  raising  of  wliich  Mr.  cerity  and  deep  conviction.     He  disd 

Calhoun  devoted    much  time  and    attention,  rhetorical  circumlocutions,  and  came 

and    with    excellent    success.      Ho    not  only  to  the  i>oint.     He  was  never  common|] 

had  tho  finest  melons,  figs,  peaches,  and  other  never  tedious.     Upon  every  aubji-ct 

Bouthcm    fruits,  but    his  apples,  i>ear8,   cher-  acute,  analytical,  and  original,  dealini 

ries,    grapes,    strawberries,    raspberries,    &c.,  exclusively  in  argument.    Ilia  style  was 

were  e(|ually  excellent.     These,  however,  were  clear,  and  condensed.    He  very  rarely 

not    raised    for    sale.      Ho    was   himself   ex-  in  tropes  and  figures,  and  seldom  left  a 

tremely  fond  of  fruit,  and  ho  delighted  in  shar-  as  to  his  meaning.     He  himself  note^ 

ing  it  with  others,  enhancing  its  fiavor  from  peculiarity  of  hb  mind,  and  one  that  ii 

his  kindly  manner  of  making  presents  of  it  to  with  his  influence  over  passing  eventa 

his  neighbors.    He  was  not  only  fond  of  agri-  was  disposed  to  follow  every  thinir « 

culture,  but  an  eminently  good  and  successful  timate  results,  disregarding  its 

planter.    There  were  a  few  among  his  neigh-  pbrary,  and  accidental  bearii      — m 

bors  who  differed  from  him  politically,  but  in  of  Mr.  Calhoun  have  been  couwted 

agriculture  his  authority  was  never  disputed,  death  in  6  volumes,  the  first  of  whico 

His  servants  were  in  all  respects  well  treated,  a  disquisition  on  government,  and  a  d 

They  came  to  him  as  umpire  and  judge.     Of  on  the  laws  relative  to  the  govemroe 

their  private  crops  he   purchased    what  he  United  States,  which  he  left  behind  hi 

wanted  at  the  highest  market  price,  and  gave  ished.  The  editor,  Mr.  Richard  ^  Cralli 

them  every  facility  for  disposing  of  the  rest,  ginia,  is  understood  to  have  in  pre] 

A  rigid  justice  regulated  his  conduct  toward  elaborate  biography  of  the  anthor,  Iw 

them,  which  they  repaid  by  devoted  afi'ec-  his  private  papenj,  and  other aathaiitk 
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nJaoodbOali,  a  prosperous  town  m  yarious  haes.    This  is  indeed  a  wonderM 

ida,  in  the  department  of  Cauca,  process,  seeing  that  there  is  in  the  said  caldron 

declivity  of  the  Andes.    There  only  one  kind  of  coloring  material ;  yet  from  it 

»  and  several  convents,  all  but  one  the  cloth  acquires  this  and  that  color,  and  the 

leserted.    Pop.  6,000,  boiling  liquor  itself  also  changes  according  to 

the    inner  diameter  of  a  hollow  the  quality  and  nature  of  the  dye-absorbing 

icularly  applied  to  that  of  mor-  drugs  which  were  at  first  laid  on  the  white 

3,  and  swivels.    Cannon  are  gen-  cloth,  and  these  stains  or  colors  are  moreover 

>y  the  weight  of  the  ball  they  so  firmly  fixed  as  to  be  incapable  of  removal  by 

washing.    If  the  scalding  liquor  were  composed 

COMPASSES,  or  Calipers,  com-  of  various  tinctures  and  colors,  it  would,  doubt- 

gs  bowed  each  into  semicircular  less,  have  confounded  them  all  in  one  on  the 

1  for  measuring  the  diameters  of  cloth ;  but  here  one  liquor  gives  a  variety  of 

a,  and  objects  to  which  a  straiglit  colors  according  to  the  drugs  previously  applied. 

)  applied.    When  made  especially  The  colors  of  the  cloths  thus  prepared  are 

,  a  scale  is  applied  to  them,  by  always  more  firm  and  durable  than  if  the  cloths 

.ue  diameter  of  a  ball  is  found,  its  were  not  dipped  into  the  boiling  caldron."— 

)  read  off;  or  the  weight  being  giv-  In  the  different  countries  of  India  the  art  is 

onding  diameter  is  at  once  found  practised  with  various  degrees  of  skill.  In  some 

These  calipers  are  merely  2  thin  the  patterns  are  drawn  with  a  pencil  upon  the 

ss  connected  by  a  rivet  passing  fabric ;  while  in  Mesopotamia,  as  stated  by  Mr. 

nd  of  each.     Various  tables  and  Buckingham,  blocks  are  employed  for  producing 

en  introduced  upon  them,  which  an  impression,  as  practised  by  the  English  block- 

»e  wanted  in  practice,  as  tables  of  printers.    The  Chinese  also  have  long  used  the 

ty  of  bodies,  their  weights  per  same  process.    The  large  chintz  counterpanes, 

3.,  and  scales  for  the  measure  of  called  palampoors,  of  an  ancient  East  India 

fabric,  are  prepared  by  placing  on  the  cloth  a 

»  called  from  Calicut,  on  the  Mai-  pattern  of  wax  and  dyeing  the  parts  not  so  pro- 

rhence  it  was  first  imported),  a  tected.    From  India  it  appears  the  art  was  in- 

ja  England  to  white  or  unprinted  troduced  at  an  early  period  into  Europe ;  but 

in    the  United    States    to  cot-  it  never  became  of  much  importance  till  some 

•n  which  colored  patterns  are  im-  time  in  the  I7th  century,  when  Augsburg,  in 

the  use  of  dyes.    The  effect  pro-  Bavaria,  became  celebrated  for  its  printed  cjt- 

hat  of  the  colored  designs  brought  tons  and  linens.    From  this  city  the  art  spread 

11,  but  with  much  greater  economy  into  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Great 

labor.    This   art  is  known  by  Britain,  being  introduced  into  London  about  the 

calico  printing.  Its  origin,  like  year  1676.  Here,  being  greatly  restricted  by 
r,  is  traced  back  to  very  remote  the  opposition  of  the  silk  and  woollen  weavers, 
[  in  some  fonn  or  other  appears  to  it  made  but  slow  progress.  In  1720  the  wearing 
ictised  by  nations  of  little  skill  in  of  printed  calico  was  prohibited  by  act  of  par- 
s.  The  aborigines  of  our  own  liament,  under  a  penalty  of  £5  for  each  offence 
been  in  the  habit  of  staining  their  on  the  part  of  the  wearer,  and  of  £20  on  that  of 
different  colors,  which  is  a  rude  the  seller.  In  1730  it  was  allowed  to  be  printed, 
ico  printing ;  while  the  natives  of  provided  tlie  warp  was  of  linen,  and  the  weft 
e  time  of  its  conquest  by  Cortes,  only  of  cotton ;  but  even  then  it  was  subject  to 
•ments  of  cotton,  adorned  with  an  onerous  tax  of  6d.  per  square  yard.  In  1774 
ick,  blue,  red,  yellow,  and  green  the  restriction  upon  the  manufacture  was  re- 
magnificent  linen  cloths  of  Sidon  pealed  ;  but  a  tax  of  3d.  per  yard  was  continued, 
iriegated  colors  were  noticed  by  which  was  increased  in  1806  to  3id.  In  1831 
Herodotus  makes  mention  of  the  this  duty  was  repealed ;  and  the  art  which  had 
lie  inhabitants  of  Caucasus  adorned  sustained  itself  under  all  the  attempts  to  keep 
»f  animals  dyed  in  fast  colors  with  it  down,  now  that  it  was  relieved  of  the  burden 
leaves.  The  account  of  the  pro-  of  paying  an  average  of  50  per  cent,  on  the 
y  Pliny,  as  practised  by  the  an-  goods  produced  for  home  consumption,  suddenly 
ins,  is  particularly  interesting  for  received  a  great  impetus,  so  that  in  place  of 
skill  there  attained  in  the  art,  as  8,300,000  pieces  of  goods  manufactured  in  1880, 
ibing  with  great  conciseness  the  the  production  was  increased  within  20  years 
the  common  operations:  "They  to  about  20,000,000.  The  character  of  the 
)ths,  and  apply  to  them,  not  colors,  goods  was  greatly  improved,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
Tigs  which  have  the  power  of  ab-  cesses  and  machinery ;  while  the  cost  of  pro- 
inking  in  color ;  and  in  the  cloth  duction  was  much  reduced  by  the  enormous 
n  there  is  not  the  smallest  appear-  quantities    manufactured.      The     process    of 

dye  or  tincture.     These  cloths  printing  by  wooden  blocks,  each  one  of  which 

into  a  caldron  of  some  coloring  of  a  few  inches  square  was  applied  by  hand, 

ng  hot,  and  after  having  remained  impressing  the  portion  of  the  figure  upon  its 

ithdrawn,  all  stained  and  painted  surface  in  a  single  oolor,  and  another  block  sab- 
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Bdqaentlj  applied  in  the  Mme  spot  to  fill  in  can  be  attempted  in  an  trtiete  of  ihif 

another  portion  of  the  figure  in  another  color —  The  old  metnod  of  printing  bj  bkn 

this  process  was  soon  nearly  superseded  bj  im-  practised  in  some  parts  of  the  proe 

mense  machines  constructed  with  the  greatest  doth  is  spread  npon  the  warUte  of  • 

ingenuity,  capable  of  producing  15  or  even  20  table  covered  witn  a  Uanket^  and  reeetw 

colors  at  once  with  the  same  precision  as  in  the  impression  of  the  fignre,  or  a  portion  of  iL 

case  of  the  simpler  machines  which  printed  the  application  by  hand  of  the  Uock  of  i 

only  2  or  3  colors  at  once,  while  at  the  same  npon  which  the  pattern  is  cat  in  rtA 

time  600  or  700  times  as  nrnnv  pieces  were  pro-  surface  thus  printed  variea,  aooof      k  mj 

duced   per  day,  as  if  they  had  been  blocked  size  of  the  block,  from  9  to  10  i       h 

separately  with  the  same  number  of  workmen  and  from  4  to  7  inches  in  brefeuui.     am 

employed.    The  progress  of  tliis  very  impor-  is  moved  along  the  table  as  last  as  priBtt^ 

tant  branch  of  the  manufactures  of  Great  Brit-  the  colors  transferred  from  the  block  diy  ■ 

un  is  elaborately  treated  in  the  valuable  troa-  it,  as  it  is  suspended  in  folds  npon  roUcn.  ' 

tise  upon  dyeing,  in  the  work  on  chemistry  by  blocks  are  sometimes  made  by  n       t  \ 

Dr.  lif uspratt.    This  also  contains  full  and  clear  tern  with  slips  of  copper  inseiteu  ui       v 

details  of  the  numerous  processes,  chemical  and  by  which  they  are  rendered  moch  Dnm  i 

mechanical,  applied  in  conducting  this  business  ble,  the  freqnent  i4>plicationa  npon        i 

to  its  present  high  state  of  development.    The  pieces  of  cloth  soon  causing  the  wooden 

art,  perfected  by  the  highest  chemical  talent,  to  lose  the  distinctness  o(  outline  of  tl 

which  has  been  most  liberally  directed  to  im-  signs.    Pins  in  the  comers  serve  to  maks  i 

prove  it,  owes  its  prosperity  as  well  to  tlie  ingc-  holes  in  the  cotton,  which  mark  the  p 

nnity  of  the  mechanicians  who  have  applied  placing  the  block  the  next  time.    A  s 

their  skill  to  the  construction  of  its  wonderful  third  color  is  introduced  into  the  ] 

machinery ;  while  the  taste  of  the  artist  has  using  a  second  or  third  block,  to  ci     i-- 

oontributed  its  share  to  give  tliat  constantly  to  fill  in  the  vacancies  left  by  the  ync 

increasing  elegance  combined  with  novelty  of  A  modification  of  the  block,  called  a  ' 

pattern  to  its  products,  which  secures  for  them  has  been  contrived,  by  which  se* 

the  demand  essential  to  the  success  of  the  man-  have  been  applied  at  once. — ^A  eomin 

nfacture.    It  is  curious  to  consider  the  great  chine,  exhibiting  great  mechanic<u  iu§ai 

variety  of  taste  which  the  calico  printer  is  was  introduced  into  the  French  printiDg 

oblige<l  to  consult.    As  articles  of  dress,  his  lishmonts  in  1884,  by  M.  Perrot^  of  Ro 

gqpus  are  to  be  worn  by  the  half-clothed  savage,  which  the  block-printing  process  was  nam^t 

fond  of  a  display  of  gaudy  colors ;  they  are  to  much  more  expeditions  tnan  by  the  o 

please  the  most  refined  tastes  of  tlio  ladies  of  hand  method.    It  was  named  for  its 

civilized  nations,  of  those  of  eastern  harems,  and  the  perrotine.    Its  constmotion  ia  tou 

of  the  wives  of  African  kings.    Almost  every  catea  to  admit  of  description*    As       nnm 

oountry  ui>on  the  globe  is  a  customer  for  these  1844,  it  printed  variously  colored  pwMai 

goods,  and  each  demands  peculiar  styles,  pat-  white  ground  with  the  ntmott  delio 

terns,  and  colors.    These,  too,  must  bo  varied  with  such  economy  of  labor  that  twc      ■ 

with  tlie  seasons,  and  always  present  some  print  in  8  colors  from  1,000  to  ttovJ  « 

novelty.    For  this  purpose  artists  or  pattern  do-  of  calico  daily ;  an  amount  of  work  w      i 

signers  are  especially  employed,  whoso  constant  the  ordinary  block  would  require  %»  \ 

occn])ation  is  to  furnish  new  patterns,  from  which  and  as  many  tearers  (assistants  for  kee 

the  printer  selects  tho6o  he  Judf^es  mo^t  likely  colors  in  order  to  be  received  i     i  a 

to  be  popular.    Tlie  expense  of  this  branch  is  pression  npon  the  block). — Copj 

to  some  of  the  largo  establishments  as  much  as  ing  was  introduced  in  the  works       u  i 

(4,000  ])er  annum ;  agents  are  employed  to  col-  about  tlio  year  1770.    The  del      »  wtn 

lect  in  Franco  the  new  patterns  as  fast  as  tliey  the  flat  plates  in  intaglio,  and  tu«  eohv; 

S^pcar  there,  and  send  specimens  to  their  em-  npon  the  whole  surface,  waa  n         tdis 

oyers.    The  French  artists  are  admitted  to  smooth  portion,  leaving  it  in  tuo  i         i 

produce  finer  designs  than  the  English,  while  The  stuflTreceived  it  from  these  on '■«« 

the  latter  nation  claims  a  8ui>eriority  in  the  into  them  by  such  a  press  aa  is      id 

mechanical  departments  of  calico  printing.    In-  ing  engravings  on  paper.  The  cIum 

deed,  the  art  of  designing  is  stated  by  tlie  £ng-  flat  plates  to  a  cylindrical  fo       ikiuvu«>» 

lish  to  have  retrograded,  the  patterns  now  pro-  method  called  cylinder-prinu;       the 

docedbeingaltogetlier  inferior  to  those  designed  improvement  that  has  ever  bu^       im 

many  years  ago  by  artbts  of  great  merit.    The  art,  the  importance  of  which  can  i  ■ 

cause  of  this  is  very  probably  the  dependence  overrated.     In  some  of  its  fonns^  i 

npon  the  French,  and  the  facility  of  copying  complete,  it  is  stated  that  a  mile  oi 

the  work  of    their  artists. — Tlio  preparatory  be  printed  oflT  with  4  different  eol 

operations  to  which  the  cloth  is  subniitted  be-  hour,  and  more  accurately  and  wi 

fore  printing  have  bocn  in  part  described  in  the  than  by  hand  blocks.    One  07L 

articles  Calendekino  and  Bleach ixo.   Printing  attended  by  one  man,  can  perfo 

involves  numerous  operations  of  great  diver-  in  the  same  time  as  can  100  mwi  «uh 

aity,  of  which  but  a  mere  outline  description  assistinfs,     The  invention  d  the 
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ittribnted  to  a  calico-printer  named  selection  of  these  thickeners  should  be  with 

at  Jony,  in  France,  and  again  to  a  reference   to  tiie  chemical   effect   that   maj 

of  the  name  of  Bell,  who  constructed  result  from  their  mixture  with  the  colors.    The 

the  jear  1785.    But  Dr.  Muspratt  arrangement  of  the  colors,  too,  in  their  order 

that  the  latter  only  is  entitled  to  of  succession,  must  be  with  reference  to  the 

>f  it,  and  that  **  cylinder-printing  is  effect  that  one  may  have  by  coming  in  con- 

itish  invention."    The  copper  cyhn-  tact  with  the  other  on  the  clotli.    The  rooms 

om  30  to  40  inches  in  length,  and  in  which  the  operations  are  conducted  require 

12  in  diameter.    They  are  turned  to  be  kept  at  a  proper  degree  of  humidity  and 

d  piece  of  metal  bored  through  the  warmth,  the  success  of  &e  delicate  processes 

he  pattern  is  imprinted  upon  the  depending  in  great  measure  upon  due  attention 

a  steel  cylinder  called  a  mill,  upon  to  these  particulars.    As  the  cloth  leaves  the 

iattern  is  impressed,  before  the  steel  printing  machine,   it  is   drawn    over    rollers 

,  from  another  steel  cylinder  called  through  a  hot-air  chamber,  raised  to  the  tem* 

which  the  design  has  been  engraved  perature  of  about  200°,  in  which  it  is  thor- 

as  the  copper  finally  receives  it.  oughly  dried  and  the  colors  become  set.     In 

i  is  complete  around  the  circumfer-  some  instances,  after  being  thus  dried,    the 

)  roller,  and  each  revolution  of  this  cloth  is  left  suspended  for   1   or    2   days  in 

eats  it.    In  the  large  calico  print  what  is  called    the   ageing   room,    in    order 

engraved  copper  rollers  constitute  a  that   the   morda&t  exposed  to  the  air  should 

tant  item  in  the  investment  of  the  undergo  the  chemical  change  which  causes  it 

value  of  the  stock  of  these  held  by  to  attach  itself  permanently  to  the  fabric. — 

larger  print  houses  being  rated  even  The  various  methods  of  preparing  and  apply- 

200,000.    The  value  of  a  single  one  is  ing  the  colors  and  mordants  are  classed  nn- 

(25  to  $30.    These  cylinders,  one  for  der  6  or  more  different  styles ;  called,  1,  the 

x>  be  applied  to  the  clotli,  are  set  in  madder  style ;  2,  the  padding  style ;  8,  the  top- 

ame  against  the  face  of  a  large  cen-  ical  style,  or  printing  by  steam ;  4,  the  resist  or 

nade  of  iron  and  covered  with  wool-  reserve  style ;  6,  the  discharge  style ;  and  6,  the 

a  several  folds,  between  which  and  China-blue  or  pottery  style ;   to  which   some 

ing  cylinders  the  calico  is  printed  as  add  the  mandarining,  in  which  the  color  is  pro- 

The  color  is  spread  upon  the  rollers  duced  only  on  silk  and  woollen  fabrics  by  the 

rolviog  each  one  in  contact  with  an  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  the  animal  tissue, 

oiler,  which  dips  into  a  trough  con-  Two  or  more  of  these  are  commonly  applied 

>  coloring  matter  or  the  mordant  upon  the  same  piece,  to  produce  the  various 

ickened ;  thus  the  engraving  rollers  colovs  of  the  pattern.    Each  of  them  is  a  com- 

color,  and  impart  it,  as  they  revolve,  plicated  process,  involving  numerous  chemical 

CO  pressed  between  their  face  and  operations,  which  would  require  volumes  for 

fixed  dram.    The  superfluous  color  their  fall  description. — ^The  madder  style  is  like 

anly  off  by  a  sharp  blade  of  steel  or  that  described  by  Pliny,  quoted  above.    The 

[,  against  the  edge  of  which  the  cop-  coloring  matter,  which  may  be  madder,  or  al- 

scrapes  in  its  revolution.     To  this  most  any  organic  dye-stuff  capable  of  imparting 

)  the  name  of  doctor  is  given.    By  its  color  to  water,  and  forming  an  insoluble 

the  color  required  to  fill  the  depres-  compound  with  mordants,  is  not  applied  to  the 

on  the  rollers,  and  the  excess  fidls  cloth,  but  this  is  printed  with  the  mor^nt  in- 
le  trough.  The  employment  of  many  stead,  and  the  color  is  afterward  brought  out 
rollers  in  a  single  machine  is  attend-  in  the  places  to  which  the  mordant  has  been 
>at  difficulties,  arising  from  the  mul-  applied,  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  dyeing, 
of  all  the  other  attendant  parts  in  By  the  different  engraved  rollers,  each  snpply- 
roportion.  The  cylinders  have  dif-  ing  a  different  mordant,  various  shades  and 
leters  as  the  pattern  requires,  and  colors  are  afterward  brought  out  by  one  dye, 
squently,  revolve  at  different  rates  But  before  the  goods  are  in  a  state  to  receive 
By  passing  under  many  rollers,  the  the  dye,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  that  por- 
.  danger  of  being  displaced,  and  the  tion  of  the  mordant  which  has  not  nnder- 
of  the  print  disturbed.  Bat  when  gone  in  the  drying  or  ageing  that  chemical 
I  is  exactly  adjusted,  the  work  goes  change  which  renders  it  insoluble  and  fixed  in 
^autiful  precision,  accomplishing  an  the  spots  to  which  it  is  applied.  For,  if  left,  it 
ury  amount  of  work.  At  the  Ard-  would  spread  in  the  dye-beck  or  vat,  and  cause 
works  in  Manchester  is  a  magnif-  the  dye  to  adhere  where  it  should  not  be  seen, 
line  of  this  sort,  ordinarily  working  From  the  material  used  to  effect  this  removal^ 
>ut  capable  of  printing  20  colors,  which  is  a  warm  aqueous  solution  of  cow-dung, 
I  of  the  cylinder  machine,  particu-  to  which  chalk  is  added  if  the  cloth  contains 
required  that  the  colors  and  mor-  any  free  acid,  the  process  is  called  dunging.  So- 
lid be  brought  to  the  proper  con-  lutions  of  phosphate  of  soda  and  phosphate  of 
r  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  thick-  lime,  with  a  little  glue  or  some  other  forms  of 
urns  employed,  so  that  they  may  not  gelatine,  thus  imitating  the  composition  of  cow- 
nm  into  each  other ;  and  that  the  dung,  are  sometimes  employed  in  the  want  of 
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the  animal  prodnet,  and  are  called  sabstitntes.  the  dje  If  this  has  been  fini  applied. 

Fur  delicate  colors  a  solution  of  bran  is  also  printing  the  portions  anew  with  the  fa 

used.    Not  only  is  the  useless  portion  of  the  Chlorine  and  chromic  add  are  oomn 

mordant  removed  by  this  method,  but  the  mo-  for  removing  organic  coloring  matter 

terial  employed  as  Uiickeniug  is  also  dissolved  donts  are  dissolved  by  printing  with 

out,  and  the  mordant  which  remains  is  the  more  tions.    White  figures  are  thus  prodi 

firmly  fixed  by  uniting  with  some  of  the  con-  the  imitation  turkey-red  bandanna 

stituentH  of  the  dung  or  of  its  substitutes.    Tlie  chiefs  by  letting  a  solnUon  of  chlo 

clotli,  after  being  passed  twice  through  the  dung-  through  hollow  lead  types  of  the  fu 

becks,  is  several  times  washed  in  clean  water,  figure,  the  types  in  2  corresponding  ] 

and  is  then  ready  for  dyeing.    Upon  the  care  above  and  the  other  underneath,  beiii 

with  which  the  dunging  operation  has  been  press  which  contains  a  pile  of  12  or 

conducted,  the  delicate  effects  to  be  ])roduced  kerchiefs.    The  plates  are  brought  Xo\ 

in  great  measure  depend. — The  padding  style  is  a  pressure  of  about  800  tons,  and  tl 

practised  only  with  mineral  colors.    A  colored  cient  to  prevent  the  chlorine  water  fii 

ground  is  obtained  by  passing  the  doth  tlirough  ing  the  fabric  beyond  the  limits  of  tl 

u  tub  containing  the  mordant,  and  then  between  The  China-blue  style  is  a  method  of 

2  rollers  covered  with  blanket-stuff,  which  press  pattern,  partly  of  white  and  partly  of 

out  the  suf)erfiuous  liquid.    This  is  called  the  sliades  of  blue,  by  first  printing  with 

padding  machine.-    It  next  goes  through  a  sim-  its  insoluble  state ;  and  then  rcdncii 

ilar  apparatus  which  furnishes  the  color.    If  the  the  soluble  state  and  diasolving  it 

object  is  to  obtain  a  design  on  a  white  or  color-  cloth  by  immersing  it  in  suitable  pn 

cd  ground,  the  cloth  may  be  first  mordanted  in  In   this  process  the   dye  is  traiisf< 

one  padding  machine  and  then  printed  in  the  oth-  the  substance  of  the  fibrea,  where  it 

or ;  or,  as  commonly  practised,  be  first  printed  tated  in  the  original  insoluble  form,  t 

with  one  of  the  solutions,  and  then  be  padded  same  variety  of  shades  that  were  p 

or  winced  in  the  <)ther.     Wincing  is  the  passing  the  goods.    It  is  very  curious  that  u 

of  goods  back  and  forth  a  number  of  times  over  cess  the  shades  when  dissolved  do  n« 

rollers  placed  in  the  dye-becks  below  the  -snr-  gether,  nor  even  spread  upon  the  pc 

face  of  the  dyeing  liquid. — The  topical  style,  white. — Very  interesting  statistics 

or  steam  printing,  is  the  application  of  steam  to  the  production  of  dyed  goods  have  be 

fix  more  strongly  colors   that  do  not  attach  ed  by  Mr.  Edmund  Potter,  reporter  fc 

themselves  firmly  to  the  cloth  by  being  merely  on  printed  goods  in  the  great  exhilHtii 

printed  (In  together  with  the  mordant.    It  is  and  these  were  made  public  by  liim  ii 

called  topical  from  the  colors  being  tliomsdves  tlie  succeeding  year,  before  the  soci* 

printed  upon  tlie  cloth.    These  are  sometimes  Tlie  immense  importance  of  this 

]»ermaneut  without  the  application  of  steam;  manufactures,  will  jnstify  our  giving  i 

and  many  cheap  goods  are  sold,  principally  for  to  these  details.  Tlie  annual  productic 

exportation,  in  which  the  fugitive  colors,  colled  ed  cloth  in  Great  Britain,  including 

spirit,  fancy,  or  wash-off  colors,  are  fixed  nei-  laines,  and  printed  woollens,  as  weli  ] 

tiler  by  a  mordant  nor  by  steaming.    Steam  not  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Potter  at  about 

only  makes  the  color  more  permanent,but  gives  to  pieces ;  and  in  tlie  cotton  fabrics  abo 

i  t  a  brilliancy  and  delicacy  of  finish.    It  is  applied  whole  importation  of  the  raw  mater 

in  a  vari||^y  of  methods — by  exposing  the  goods  consumed.    The  entire  export  of  i 

in  a  cask,  stcani-chcst,  a  tight  chamber,  or  reccp-  cotton  goods,  not  including  y,         i 

tacle  called  a  lantern,  or  in  that  commonly  used  year  1851,  23,447,108  lbs.,  ana  muui 

for  calicoes,  called  the  column,  to  an  atmosphera  is  supposed  to  be  printed  goods.    Tin 

of  steam  ut  the  tem[>erature  of  211^  or  212^  F.  table  shows  the  proportions  sent  ^ 

The  column  consbts  essentially  of  a  hollow  cop-  countries  in  1851 : 

per  cylinder  perforated  with  numerous  holes,  _    ^          ,       ^  ^ 

placed  upright  in  a  small  apartment  fnrnishwl  "r.rSSi"^.  "".'*!'.  "rTT':.!^.?!^ 

with  a  fine  for  the  exit  of  steam.    Around  the       lioiund 

cylinder  is  rolled  a  piece  of  blanket,  then  a  iJiSSSc'.*!!!!;!;;!!.*!!;.*!;;.*!;;!!!!;;*;;." 

piece  of  white  calico,  and  afterward  several  Sweden  and  Nonraj. !!!!!!!*.!!; !!!!!!!!!! 

pieces  of  the  printed  and  dried  calico.    The       rJiSlllJlSlf^SMu'' 

steam  is  then  let  into  the  cylinder  for  30  or  40  NiipiMuuidft'iSif. '.!!!*.!!!!!!!!!!."'.!!!'.!!!! 

minutes. — The  resist  style  is  the  printing  de-       Bardinia,  TnK»nr.  Tiieiu !!.....*.'!!. 

signs  with  some  substance,  as  oil  or  a  paste,  E^p?' ''I"*"/'**^.^."^.^^^ 

which  will  protect  tlie  portions  it  covers  from  diBraiur  and  Splain  .'.V.'. '. '. '. '.    '.  *.  *. *  *. '. '.  \ '.  !*.*,! 

receiving  any  color,  and  which  may  subsequent-       chn"Sd*Pcro****'" 

ly  be  removed.    They  may  be  of'a  nature  to  Mexico  ....*!"!.'!!'..".!'.."!!.'!!!!!;!!!!'!!*.! 

act  mechanically  or  chemically,  and  desiened  to  Bnuiu  and  ea^t  coast  of  8oath  Am«riea.. . . 

resist  the  action  either  of  a  mordant  or  a  color.  rlli!f^^st*  iSd^i: '. ! '. ".  *. '. '. '. '. '. ".  *. ! :;;;:::: 

—The  discharge  style  is  producing  white  or       8t.Thoma» .!.'!.*!.**,."..*.*."!.''.'!.'!.'! 

bright  figm^  upon  a  colored  ground,  by  diasolv-       fni^  suuSl^"**'*** 

ing  out  the  mordant  in  goods  not  yet  dyed,  or      ladk ...V.*.*..!^*.*.1".11!1*.I'.*.,*1I!!11 
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,    .       ,  ^                                   J}*^  8  per  cent.    Egypt  lias  likewise  revived  the 

^J^^^^^^"::::::::::::::::    mZ  '  a^,  and  with  the  assistance  of  European  ma- 

GoMt  of  Africa  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope 505,000  chinory  aud  workmen  produces  the  rudest  pos- 

S^'liid«d8iath-8^-w;;::::::::::::    ItZ  siWeresults;  duty  as  in  Turkey.    Of  the  pro- 

dafcrnia 45,000  duction  of  all  other  countries,  it  raay  be  fairly 

stated,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  China, 

^""^ i5,&«,wo  the  East  Indies,  and  the  negroes^hat  they  are 

Tie  home  consumption  in  1830  was  2,281,512  imitations  of  either  French  or  English  goods, 

pieces;  in  1851  it  was  estimated  at  4,500,000,  and  cannot  any  of  them  be  said  to  have  a 

•n  increase  consequent  in  great  measure  upon  school  of  their  own.     The  Chinese  undoubted- 

tlie  repeal  of  the  duty.     The  number  of  print  ly  practised   the  art  of  calico  printing  many 

works  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  1851,  centuries  before  it  was  known  in  western  Eu- 

Bot  inclading  the  London  district,  was  120  in  rope,   but  their    productions   exhibit  a  very 

lADcashire,  81  in  Scotland,  and  1  in  Ireland,  primitive  taste  and  rude  execution.    In  conclu- 

The  great  increase  of  the  business  in  Lanca-  eion,  Mr.  Potter  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 

ihire  for  the  last  80  years  has  been  by  the  ex-  production  of  Great  Britain  in  printed  goods 

tension  of  old  establishments,  only  1  or  2  print  exceeds  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world." — ^The 

worb  of  great  importance  having  been  added  export  of   printed    cottons  from  the  United 

in  this  time,  while  a  greater  number  of  large  States  in   1857,   amounted  to  $1,786,685,   of 

establishments  have  been  discontinued.     The  which  over  $1,000,000  was  from  Boston.    Im- 

prodaction  of  France  in  1840  was  estimated  at  ports  of  the  same  in  1856,  $19,110,752,    The 

8,500,000  pieces.     It  has  since  probably  in-  value  of  calicoes  manufactured  in  Massachn- 

ereised  1,000,000  pieces.     The  French  produc-  setts  in  1855,  was  $5,213,000. 

tion,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  qualities  of  CALICUT,  a  seaport  of  Malabar,  lat.  11°  16' 

the  goods,  ranks  next  to  the  English  in  value,  N.,  long.  75°  60'  E.    Pop.  about  25,000,  chiefly 

tboogh   that  of    the   United    States    exceeds  Mohammedans.    It  was  the  first  Indian  port 

it  in  quantity.      "The    consumption    of   the  visited  by  Vasco  da  Gama;  was  destroyed  by 

United  States  is  more' per  head  for  her  popu-  Tippoo  Saib,   and  the  inhabitants  removed; 

iitioQ  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  butit  has  risen  again  under  English  ascendency, 

world;  but  her  printing  is  more  remarkable  for  The  name  of  calico  is  derived  from  this  town, 

mechanical  power  and  speed  tban  for  taste;  whence  this  cotton  cloth  was  first  imported, 

her  mode  ojf  business,   forced    in   many  in-  CALIFORNIA,  one  of  the  western  states  of 

•itiDces  by  large  capitals  on   the  joint-stock  the  American  Union,  is  situated  on  the  Pacific 

Sstem,  varies  completely  from  that  of  Great  ocean  between  lat.  82°  20'  and  42^  N.,  and 

ritain.    Her  cost  of  production  is  also  much  long.  114°  20'  and  124°  25'  W.    It  is  bounded 

higher  from  her  high-priced  labor,  coal,  and  N.  by  Oregon ;   E.  by  the  territories  of  Utah 

drags.    She  protects  herself  with  a  20  per  cent,  and  New  Mexico,  following  the  Sierra  Nevada 

duty,  and  competes  with  this  country  only  in  on  the  line  of  long.  120*^  W.  to  lat.  39^,  thence 

her  own  market.    The  Zollverein,  Austria,  and  S.  E.  to  the  river  Colorado  on  the  85th  parallel, 

Bohemia  produce  for  their  own  mark'ets,  and  and  thence  by  the  course  of  that  river ;  S.  by 

by  their  protecting  duties  prevent  any  other  the    Mexican  territory  of  Lower  California, 

wpply,  except    of   very  fine    French    goods,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean.    The  outline  of 

Iheir  prints  are  good  in  execution,  imitations  this  state  is  very  irregular.    Its  general  direc- 

of  French  taste  in  the  finer  goods,  and  of  Eng-  tion  lengthwise  is  N.  W.  and  S.  E.,  and  a  line 

lish  prints  in  the  medium  and  lower  qualities,  drawn  through  its  centre,  following  the  curves 

fiiritzerland  is  very  limited  but  choice  in  pro-  of  its  eastern  and  western  boundaries,  would 

duction,  and  opens  her  market  to  the  world  measure  about  770  m.     The  greatest  breadth 

vith  a  fiscal  duty  of  only  2^^  per  cent.    Holland  of  the  state  is  about  830  m.  its  least  breadth 

has  a  small  production  of  medium  goods,  and  170,   and  average  about  230  m.     Its  area  is 

a  very  moderate  protection,   not  exceeding  5  estimated  at  165,600  sq.  m.,  or  99,620,000  acres, 

per  cent.    Belgium   is  highly  protected,   and  — ^It  is  divided  into  45  counties,  as  follows : 

produces  nothing  deserving  notice  in  quality.  Alameda,  Amador,  Buena  Vista,  Butte,  Cala- 

Saples  has  a  few  small  print  works,  and  high  veras,  Colusi,  Contra  Costa,  Del  Norte,  Eldo- 

pfotectivo    duties.      Kussia   produces  printed  radp,  Frezno,  Humboldt,  Klamath,  Los  Angeles, 

goods  of  no  great  character,  and  her  market  is  Marin,  Mariposa,  Mendocino,  Merced,  Monterey, 

Prohibited  to  the  British,  except  the  port  of  Napa,   Nevada,  Placer,  Plumas,  Sacramento, 

Weaaa.    Spain  likewise  produces  gooas  of  an  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  San 

hrferior  quaUty,  to  a  limited  extent,  and  pro-  Joaquin,  San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Mateo,  Santa 

kihits  imports,  except  in  goods  of  a  very  fine  Barbara,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Shasta,  Si- 

qoality  at  a  duty  of  50  per  cent.     Occasionally  erra,  Siskiyou,  Solano,  Sonoma,  Stanislaua^ut- 

*  large  trade  is  done  in  English  prints  through  ter,  Tehama,  Trinity,  Tulare,  Tuolumne,  Yolo, 

the  smugglers,  chiefly  from  Gibraltar.    Portu-  Yuba.    Of  these,  10  have  been  erected  since 

g«l  produces  very  slightly,  and  imports  English  the  state  census  of  1852.— The  state  contains  7 

Ms  at  a  duty  of  about  30  per  cent.    Turkey  incorporated  cities,  viz. :  San  Francisco,  Sacra- 

Pjoduces  a  few  printed  goods,  hardly  worthy  mento,  Marysville,  Stockton,  Los  Angeles,  San 

«  criUcism.    Her  duties  ore  light,  not  above  Jos^  and  Benicia.  Of  these,  San  Frandaoo  (pop. 
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in  1852,  84,876,  in  1858,  70,000  to  75,000),  the  the  national  oensns  of  1850,  and 

commercial  capitalofthestate,  situated  on  a  nar-  census  of  1852.    Owing  to  the  est 

row  point  of  land  between  the  magnificent  bay  of  settled  state  of  the  popnlatioD,  mnd  1 

the  same  name  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  lat.  S7°  position  of  a  large  portioa  of  it,  i 

47'  85"  and  long.  122°  26'  15",  is  the  chief  city  are  necessarily  very  imperfect,  am 

on  tlie  Pacific  coast.     Within  the  brief  space  of  tistics  as  were  collected  at  the  ge 

10  years  it  4as  sprung  from  the  condition  of  a  bus  of  1850  were  mostly   de«troy< 

small  village  composed  of  a  few  adobe  houses  and  consequently  never  reached '  t 

and  a  few  hundred  inhabitants  to  that  of  one  bureau  at  Washington.     In  1831  tl»« 

of  tiie  chief  commercial  centres  of  the  world.  (Mexican)  was  estimated  at  23,( 

8acramento  City,  the  political  capital  of  the  census    of   1850    the    number    re» 

state,  and  the  second  city  in  imi)ortance  (pop.  92,597 ;  by  that  of  1852,  264,435. 

25,000  to  80,000)  is  situated  on  the  Sacramento  ter  number  were  included  white  wale 

river,  in  the  county  of  the  some  name,  about  white  females,  22,193  (a  diicproportic 

90  m.  in  a  direct  line  and  120  by  way  of  the  males  and    females  which    indicate 

river  N.  E.  from  San  Francisco.     It  is  a  town  anomalous  state  of  society);   citizei 

of  much  commercial  importance,  being  at  the  years  of  age,  115,000.    The  populatic 

head  of  navigation  for  large  steamboats,  and  as  carefully  estimated  Tin  part  from 

the  interior  depot  for  the  gold  collected  from  an  turns),  was  51 8,880,  of  whom  2 1 7,750  ^ 

extensive    mineral   region.     Marysville    (pop.  male   adults,    70,000  women,  44,63< 

10,000),  in  Yuba  co.,  on  the  Yuba  river,  near  muler  18  years  of  age,  4,000  colore 

its  confiuence  with  Feather  river,  is  a  town  making  a  total  American  population  ( 

wiiose  importance  arises  from  the  fact  of  its  The  foreign  white  population  is  pa 

location  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Feather  67,000,  of  whom  15, 000  are  French,  15 

river  (of  which  the  Yuba  is  a  tributary),  and  can,  10,000  Irish,  10,000  German,  2,0^ 

its  commanding  the  trade  and  travel  of  the  and  15,000  of  various  nationalities, 

northern    mines    on    Feather    river    and    its  total  white  population  of  403,380 ;  to 

branches.     Stockton  (pop.  7,000  to  8,000),  in  50,000  Chinese  and  65,000  Indiana,  an< 

San  Joaquin  co.,  is  situated  at  the    head  of  total  is  518,880.    Although  a  very 

a  *^  slough  ^' about  8  m.  distant  from  the  San  tion  of  the  population  of  California  ni 

Joaquin  river,  and  about  100  m.  £.  from  San  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  yet  &«■ 

Francisco  by  water.     It  is  the   chief  depot  nationality  in  the  world  has  its  i^pn 

for  tlie  southern  mines.    Los  Angeles,  in  Los  there;  but  the  most  remarkable  foreigi 

Angeles  ca,  near  the  coast,  is  the  largest  town  tion  has  been  from  China.     From  18: 

in  the  southern  part  of   the  state,  and  was  inclusive,  75,301  Chinese  arrived  at 

originally  a  mission  station;  as  was  also  San  cisco,  18,434  of  whom  arrived  in  H 

Josi^,  a   beautiful  town  in    Santa  Clara  co.,  0C3  in  1854.    During  the  same  i^ 

7    or    8  m.    above    the    head  of  San    Fran-  took  their  departure,  mostly  for  tl« 

cisco  bay,  and  about  50  m.  from   San  Fran-  land.    Allowing  10  per  cent,  for  dea 

Cisco.    San    Jose    was  at   one  time  the  cap-  are  now  about  52,000  Chinese  in 

ital  of  California.    Benicia  (pop.  in  1853  about  They  are  represented  as  a  very  quiet 

2,000,  in  1858  about  1,500)  was  also  formerly  orderly,  and  industrious  pec^Ic,  ex* 

the  capital  of  the  state,  and  is  situated  in  other  classes  in  these  respects.    Th 

Solano  CO.,  on  the  strait  of  Karquenas,  which  vided  into  5  companies,  each  of  whi< 

connects  San  Pablo  and  Suisun  bays;  and  while  its  own  bick  and  indigent.    Members  ( 

it  remained  tlic  political  capital,  it  was  a  place  company  rarely  quarrel,  but  there  an 

of  considerable  business  importance,  but  has  al  disputes,  and  have  even  been  pitch 

since  declined.     Nevada  (pop.  5,000  to  6,000),  in  some  of  the  mining  districts,  betw< 

the  capital  of  Nevada  co.,  in  the  northern  part  belonging  to  different  companies.    T 

of  the  state,  is  the  largest  mining  town  in  the  occupations  are  mining,  nshing,  i 

gold  region.     It  is  situated  on  Deer  creek,  a  trading  in  such  provisions  and  artici« 

confluent  of  tlie  Yuba,  at  an  elevation  of  about  demand  among  their  own  people.    ' 

8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  among  their  number  very  few  mecl 

other  principal  towns  are  San  Diego,  Trinidad,  physicians,  and  no  lawyers  nor  pi 

Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo,   Monterey,  Chinese  newspaper  was  published  in 

Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Clara,  Yallejo,  San  Rafael,  cisco  for  several  years,  but  has  been 

Sonoma,  Napa,  Oakland,  Mendocino,  Humboldt  ued.    There  is  a  Clunese  theatre  in 

Oity,  and  Klamath,  all  on  or  near  the  coast ;  east  cisco.    The  Chinese  usually  engage 

of  the  Coast  range,  and  for  the  most  part  among  partnerships  to  work  or  trade,  20  c 

the  mines,  are  Shasta  City,  Downieville,  Grass  joining  in  mining  and  6  or  8  in  kee] 

Valley,  Nicolaus,  Mokelumne  Hill,  Sonora,  Mari-  very  few  are  employed  to  work  mu 

posa,  San  Bernardino,  V isalio,  Colnmbia,  Pla-  by  Americans,  or  as  servants.    As  de 

cerville,  Coloma,  Auburn,  and  a  few   others  are  siud  to  be  very  trustwortbr,  and 

of  loss  importance. — Two  enumerations  of  the  erally  preserve  the  style  of  dreas  f 

population  of  California  have  been  taken  since  their  country.    They  all  know  hoi 

ite  acquisition  by  the  United  Statesi  those  of  their  native  langoagei  but  liav« 
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Tbej  tre  bdieTed  to  baye  generallj  belonged  the  month  of  the  Tnlore  slongb  (abont  150  m.) 
Ita  Tenr  low  class  io  China.    Of  10  or  15  who  thronsh  which  a  canal  is  now  being  cut  to  con- 
ilmded  the  missionary  schools  at  Hong  Kong,  nect  we  river  with  Tolare  lake.    Kern  river, 
a  hw  are  fair  English  scholars.    There  are  between  lat.  85^  and  86°,  fornis  the  southern 
tat  4,000  Chinese  women  in  Califomia,  most  boundary  of  the  mining  region.    The  Klamath 
rfwbom  lead  abandoned  lives.    In  religion  tlie  flows  from  Oregon  through  the  N.  W.  corner 
GUiforoia  Chinese  are  nominally  Buddhists,  of  the  state,  with  a  considerable  affluent  from 
tatbave  no  temple  in  California.    Their  chief  the  south  cidled  the  Trinity,  and  empties  into 
IcOgioQS  observances  are  the  worship  of  their  the  Pacific.      The  Salinas,  or  Buenaventura, 
Moestors  and  making  offerings  at  the  graves  of  flowing  north  into  the  bay  of  Monterey,  drains 
tiMir  deceased  friends.    Several  days  of  each  the  volley  between  the  Morena  and  Coast  range 
jtir  are  set  apart  for  these  offerings.    Each  mountains.    The  Rio  Piyaro,  having  its  outlet 
eomiMDy  sends  all  its  dead  to  China.    There  near  that  of  the  Salinas,  and  the  Eel  and  Bus- 
•n  perhaps  50  Cliristian  Chinese  in  the  state,  sian  rivers   on    the    north,   are  considerable 
— ^An  attempt  is  making  to  colonize  the  Indians  streams.     The  Colorado,  forming  in  part  the 
in  California,  and  of  the  65,000  about  16,000  S.  E.  boundary  of  the  state,  is  an  important 
anoD  reservations,  of  which  there  are  6  in  the  river,  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  6  feet  of 
flUte,  viz. :  Tejon,  in  Los  Angeles  co. ;  Nome  water,  and  is  now  being  explored  and  survey- 
Laekeeand  Nome  Cult  farms,  in  Tehama;  Kla-  ed  by  the  IT.  S.  government. — There  are  7 
math,  in  tlie  county  of  the  same  name ;  Mendo-  ports  of  entry  in  California,  ¥iz.,  San  Fran- 
«D0,  in  Mendocino  co. ;  and  King^s  river  farms,  cisco,    Sacramento,   Benicia/  Stockton,    Mon- 
laFreznoco.   Each  of  these  reservations,  except  terey,  San  Pedro,  and  San  DiegQ.    California 
5oise  Cult  farm  (5,000  acres)  and  King^s  river  has  a  sea-coast  extending  the  whole   lengtli 
&nii8  (2,000  acres),  contains  25,000  acres.    On  of  the  state,  following  the    indentations    of 
these  various  reservations  4,100  acres  are  in  the  coast,  somewhat  over  700  m.    San  Fran- 
(lottiTation,  and  the  Indians,  under  the  instruc-  cisco  bay  conmiunicates  with  the   ocean  by 
tkmsof  whites  and  as  wards  of  the  government  a  strait  about  a  mile  wide  and  5  m.  long. 
an  making  some  advances  in  agriculture  ana  shut  in  by  low  mountains  on  either  side,  and 
tiMarts  of  civilized  life.    Mr.  Henley,  superin-  appropriately  named  the  Gk)lden   Gate,  since 
teadent  of  Indian  affairs  for  California,  in  his  through  it  flows  and  reflows  nearly  the  whole 
report  for  1857,  says :  **  That  Indians  can  be  col-  immense  tide  of  seekers  for  the  precious  metals, 
leetdd  od  reservations  and  subsisted  chiefly  by  as  well  as  the  rich  product  of  their  labors.    Near 
their  own  labor,  the  experiments  we  have  al-  the  head  of  this  strait,  on  a  peninsula  forming 
ready  made  sufficiently  demonstrate."  Of  those  the  S.  W.  shore  of  the  bay,  is  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
Indians  not  yet  settled  on  reservations  a  con-  cbco.   The  bay  proper  is  about  60  m.  long  and 
aderable  proportion  are  in  a  wild,  roving  state,  14  wide  in  the  broadest  part.    At  its  extremity 
and  subsist  by  the  chase,  while  others  are  scat-  is  the  smaller  bay  of  San  Pablo,  and  to  the  east  of 
tered  among  the  whites  in  the  settled  portions  the  latter  that  of  Suisun,  each  from  10  to  15  m. 
of  the  state,  and,  adopting  only  the  vices  of  civ-  square.    The  other  principal  bays,  beginning  on 
ilixatioQ,  seem  to  be  on  the  road  to  rapid  exter-  the  south,  are  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara.  Mon- 
QinatioiL — The  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  terey.  Bodega,  and  Humboldt,  all  small  and  open- 
are  the  most  important  rivers  in  California,  the  ing  into  the  Pacific. — ^There  are  but  few  islands 
fonner  having  its  head  springs  in  Mt.  Shasta  on  the  coast,  and  they  are  small.  On  the  south 
•nd  its  connected  spurs  in  the  northern  part  of  are  those  of  Santa  CataUna,  San  Clemen te,  and 
tlM  state,  and  the  latter  rising  in  the  Tulare  several  lesser  ones  belonging  to  Los  Angeles  co. ; 
I^es  OQ  the  south ;  they  flow  toward  each  oth-  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Rosa,  and  San  Bernardino,  to 
^  (the  former  south  and  the  latter  north),  Santa  Barbara  co.    Some  of  these  are  nsed  for 
draiaiog   the    great    valley    to    which    they  sheep  grazing,  and  others  are  the  resort  of  great 
Jomtlv  give  name,  until  they  finally  unite  near  numbers  of  seal,  otter,  beaver,  &c.    The  Faral- 
^  88°,  turn  abruptly  W.,  and  flow  through  lones  (or  needles)  are  a  small  group  opposite 
SuisQQ  bay  into  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  the  Grolden  Gate,  on  the  soutJiemmost  of  which 
Nearly  all  the  tributaries  of  these  rivers  are  is  a  lighthouse  of  the  flrst  order. — ^Therearefew 
8^  and  flow  chiefly  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  lakes  worthy  of  mention  in  California.     The 
^  principal  being  the  Feather  (with  3  consid-  largest  is  Tulare,  in  theS.  part  of  the  state,  which 
^hle  forks),  the  Yuba,  and    the  American,  is  very  shoaL    In  the  wet  season  it  extends  to 
^^ing  into  the  Sacramento,  and  the  Calave-  a  length  of  about  100  m.,  and  in  very  dry  sea- 
^  the  Stanislaus,  the  Tuolumne,  and  the  Mer-  sons  is  confined  to  a  much  smaller  compass,  and 
^  into  the  San  Joaqum.    The  Sacramento  is  is  fordable  in  nearly  all  its  parts.    Owen's  and 
^t  870  m.  long,  and  is  navigable  for  large  Kern  are  much  smidler  Idces  in  the  same  region. 
^  steamboats,  at  all  seasons,  to  Sacramento  Mono  is  a  small  lake  in  Mariposa  oo.,  east  of 
^»  ^  m.  from  its  mouth  (or  120  from  San  the  Sierra  Nevada.    The  others  are  Clear  lake, 
'nincisco),  and  for  smaller  craft  to  Red  Bluflfe,  in  Mendocino  co.,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
•^Qt  160  or  200  m.  above  Sacramento  City,  state,  Klamath  (\y\ng  partly  in  Oregon),  Indian 
^he  San  Joaquin  is  about  850  m.  in  length,  is  and  Goose  lakes  on  the  north. — ^The  moststrik- 
JJJ^ble  for  ordinary  steamers  to  Stockton,  ing  feature  in  the  physical  geography  of  Cali- 
^  for  small  craft,  during  the  rainy  season,  to  fornia  is  the  existence  of  2  great  ranges  of 
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monntiiins  rnnning  N*.  W.  and  S.  K,  and  gener-  and  monntaina. — Between  tbe  Stem  Xm 

ally  parullol,  called  tho  Sierra  Nevada  (snowy  and  Coast  range  lies  the  great  bean  b 

range),  and  tlio    Coast    range.     Tho  former  tho  doable  name  of  the  San  Joaqnin  and 

shoots  otr  from    tho  latter  on  tho  S.,   tho  mento  volleys,  althoogh  really  bat  one  n 

Bnow-ca})i>ed  Mt.  San  Bernardino,  near  lat.  84**,  ical  formation.    Tliia  eztenils  N.  anoL 

long.  117^  (said  to  bo   17,000  feet  high),  being  500  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  off 

tho  connectin;c  link.    Thence  it  sweeps  N.  W.  60  miles,  and  presents  evidences  of  ha 

to  about  lat.  38^  4o',  long.  120^,  whence  it  ex-  been  the  bod  of  a  vast  lake.  At  tbe  S.  ««■ 

tends  duo  N.,  forming  from  that  point  tho  £.  aro  tho  Tularo  lakes  and  marsbe^  whid 

boundary  of  tho  state.    At  tho  N.  end  it  is  wet  season  cover  a  large  extent  of 

again  united  witli  t tie  Coa<«t  rango  mountains  by  Along  the  great  rivers,  Uie  ralleys  ; 

a  transverse  range   in  which  is  situate<l  Mt.  ally  low  and  level,  and  extremely  feruM. 

ShasUi,  14,300  foct  high,  in  about  lat.  41^  15'.  into  undulating  slopes  and  low  hilU, 

The  Sierra  Nevada  is  by  far  ttio  most  lofty  and  mountains  are  approaohed  on  either  Imb 

mgged  range,  its  summit  being  generally  above  broken  on  the  £.  by  nameroos  weD-vou 

the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  and  having  but  spursfrom  tho  Sierra.  AttheK.  endissacL 

4ew,  and  those  very  elevated  passes.    Its  sides  ed  nlateao,  about  100  miles  in  length,  cov* 

aro  covered  to  about  half  tlieir  height  witli  a  witii  rugged  hills.    East  of  the  Sierra,  in  TaL 

growth  of  oak,  succeeded  by  forests  of  gigan-  San  Bernardino,  and  San  Diego  cos.,  is  s 

tic]>ine,  cedar,*  and  cypress,  and  the<;o  by  tho  little  explored,  mostly  level,  much  of  i1 

naked  granite  ond  snow.    From  its  W.  slope  it  and  barren,  but  to  a  considerable  cxteb^  ^ 

sends  ott*  numerous  spurs  into  tho  interior  valley ;  adapted  to  grazing,  and  along  tbe  Cok>nul< 

and  among  theso  lies  tho  great  gold  region  dis-  posed  to  have  a  rich  allnvial  soil. — On  iIm  ■ 

oovcredinlS48.    The  highest  peaks,  after  those  side  of  the  Coast  range  near  Budega 

already  named,  are  Mt.  St.  Joseph,  about  10,000  found  sandstones,  clays,  talcoae  slate,  kuu  m 

feet;  the  Hutte,  9,000 ;  Table  Mountain,  8,000 ;  rock.    Tho  Sacramento  Talley  over  then 

Saddle,  7,200,  &i\    Tlio  Coast  range,  as  its  name  tain  to  tlie  £.  contiuns  conglomerated 

indicates,  runs  along  tlie  coast,  giving  it  that  stones,  and  on  the  western  slope  of  luc 

rock-bound  cliarocter  so  forbidding  and  danger-  Nevada  talcose  sbtes again  appear,  with  gin« 

ous.    This  range  averages  from  2,000  to  8,000  trap,  and  serpentine.    There  is  a  vuleyM 

feet  in  heiglit,  and  is  divided  in  its  length  by  Calavoras  Co.,  and  volcanic  Tents,  sorr 

long  narrow  valleys,  tho  Los  Angeles,  Salinas,  by  deixMits  of  sulphur,  &C.,  occor  alouc 

Santa  Clara,  Sonoma,  Napa,  and  others,  and  also  coast. — Tho  climate  of  California,  owink  ■ 

by  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.     The  portion  to  tho  diversities  of  surface   and  other  c 

tlio  £.  of  this  hay  is  known  as  tho  Contra  Costa  varies  greatly  in  different  parts,  irr 

range.    Tlio  breadth  of  tho  coast  mountains  of  tho  great  range  of  latitnde,  9^%  uavm 

(from  tho  Pacific  to  tho  great  valley  of  tho  Sac-  which  tho  state  extends.     San  LHego  in 

ramento  and  San  Joa(|uin)  does  not  exceed  40  S.  is  in  about  the  latitude  of  Chariestun,  Sl  \* 

miles  in  most  parts  of  tho  entire  length  of  tho  and  Crescent  City  in  the  K.  in  that  of  Phn 

stato.    The  valleys  in  tho  midst  of  these  coast  idence,  K.   I. ;   but  the    dimale  diffen^  i 

mountains,  some  of  which  are  60  miles  in  length  greatly  from  tliat  of  the  Atlantic  sloiie  n 

by  10  broad,  possess  an  equable  and  genial  cli-  same  latitudes,  and  probably  from  tbatoi 

mate.     On  tho  S.  side  of  tho  break  caused  by  other  country  in  the  world.    The  pec: 

San  Francisco  bay,  is  Monte  Diabolo,  8,770  feet  of  tho  California  climate  generally,  ase      ■ 

high,  and  on  the  *N.  fkIo  Table  Hill,  2,560  feet  with  that  of  tho  Atlantic  sUtea,  are, 

high.     l>ey(>nd  tliis  point  the  range  is  generally  winters    aro  comparatively    warm; 

low,  but  witii  a  few  very  elevated  peaks,  as  rains  aro  confined  to  winter,  and  nut 

Mt.  Hipley,  7,500  foot ;  Mt.  St.  John,  8,000  feet ;  abundant  as  on  the  Athintic  coast,  the       < 

and  Mt.   Linn,  tho  highest  of  tho  range,  but  for  }  of   tho  year,  thunder  storms 

whose  precise  aliitude  has  not  yet  been  deter-  never  severe,  with  hail  storms  in  Febriwi; 

mined.  Tlie  interhK-king  spurs  of  the  two  ranges  Marcli,  but  never  in  summer,  nights  euld  c 

oover  the  whole  nortliern  end  of  tho  state,  in   midsummer,  with  little  differcnee 

and  give  it  a  very  broken  and  rugged  charac-  temperature  of   winter   and  sum         i      • 

tor.'   The  mountains  of  tliis  range  are  clothed  ularly  on  the  coast  from  35**  to  40  .    tiv^^ 

throughout  with  luxuriant  forests,  and  contain  spi^aking,  California  has  several  climatst: 

a  great  variety  of  niincrals,  of  which  some  of  basin  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa        ■ 

the  most  valuable  are  found  in  abundance.    lie-  leys  having  ono ;  the  western  slope  of  Um  < 

tween  tho  CoiL^t  range  and  tho  ocean  occur  range,  N.  of  Lit.  35^.  another;  and  tl      i 

numerous  minor  ranges  and  isolated  hills,  fro-  of  the  state  S.of  35  still  another,  luo 

quently  approaching  tho  water's  edge,  and  en-  W.  of  the  Coast  range  is  different  fru«       * 

closing  a  succession  of  the  most  beautiful,  solu-  of  the  same  range,  which  is  less  than 

brious,  and  fertile  valleys.    Tho  nuigo  of  tho  in  widtli.    For  instance,  San  Frsncii™ 

Sierra  Morena,  or  Brown  mountains,  on  the  S.,  Stockton  are  in  very  nearly  the  same  1 

liesbetween  the  Pai'itic  and  the  Salinas  or  Buen-  ono  on  the  coast,  and  the  other  in 

aventura  and  San  Juan  rivers.    To  the  N.  tho  Joaquin  valley,  £.  of  the  Coast  range;  u      < 

Paciiic  bloi>e  is  still  more  broken  with  low  hills  very  little  diilercnce  in  the  eleratiuo  of  i» 
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m^  jt/t  ii  li        dd  <m  rery  good  antbor-  the  snowKuqmed  Sierra  Nevada/--<)a]ifbniim  baft 

«it  dari]     we  Bummer  months  the  mer-  andny  aod  a  ary  season,  the  former  nett^jcorre- 

r  T9                 at  80^  higher   at  Stockton  q)onmng  to  the  winter,  and  the  latter  to  the 

a  x       9S00.    At  the  latter  city  the  sammer  of  the  AtUntio  region.  The  rains  begin 

f  Bcldoru      es  above  80^  in  the  drjy  or  at  the  N.  early  in  antonm,  but  do  not  ML  in 

Ddow  40**  m  the  wet  season.    From  a  the  latitude  of  San  Francisco,  in  any  fiDpredable 

table  kept  at  San  Francisco,  from  Dec.  quantity,  until  about  the  middle  of  December, 

w  April,  1857,  it  appears  that  the  greatest  For  the  t  years  from  1850  to  1857  the  mean  an- 

rt  of  cold  during  that  time  was  25**.  or  7^  nual  fall  at  that  point,  during  the  6  months  from 

f  t^  fret     ig  point,  which,  says  the  ^  Gali-  Nov.  to  April,  inclusive,  was  20.65  inches,  and 

, '  *^  may  be  set  down  as  nearly  but  0.22  durixig  the  other  half  of  Uie  year.    In 

ui  cold  ever  felt  here."    Daring  8  Jan.  1856,  rain  fell  on  11  days;  in  Feb.,  2; 

,  1852,  '58,  and  '56,  the  mercury  did  March,  5  ;  April,  8  ;  May,  6  ;  June,  July,  and 

w  the  freezing  point,  and  in  1858  the  Aug.,  none ;  Sept,  2 ;  Oct,  6 ;  Nov.^lO;  Dec, 

x»int  reached  was  40*^,  or  8^  above  freez-  12;  total,  62  days  in  the  year.    f^owisTeiy 

1  be  extreme  of  heat,  for  the  same  period,  rare  on  the  coast,  or  in  the  valleys,  and  never 

in  Sept.  1852,  a  very  unusual  temperature  remains  for  many  days  except  in  the  THMw^th 

fVancisco.    In  1856  the  highest  tempo-  valley,  where  there  is  sometimes  a  month'ii 

I  was  85^  and  in  1851,  84*^.    Snow  very  sleighing  during  a  winter.    There  are  many 

r  falls  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  winters  mining  towns  high  up  in  the  mountains  where 

sre      i  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  snow  £ills  to  a  great  depth,  and  lies  till  h^ 

summer  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  in  the  spring.    During  autumn  many  of  tiie 

m      rvury  seldom,  if  ever,  remains  at  the  rivers  sink  in  the  sand  soon  after  leaving  the 

e  Doint  24  hours  together.    The  mean  mountains  in  which  they  rise;  the  phuns  and 

re  of  spring,  summer,  autamn,  and  hills  are  baked  hard  to  the  depth  of  many  inches: 

fi»  54^,  57^,  56**,  and  50^,  showing  a  the  grass  and  herbage,  except  near  springs  and 

fi  only  7** ;  and  taking  the  months  sepa-  in  swampy  ground,  are  dried  up  and  burned  as 

the  range  is  only  9^,  the  mean  tempera-  brown  as  tlie  earth  tiiey  grow  upon.    Earth- 

of  Sept,  the  warmest  month,  being  58**,  quake-shocks  are  quite  fr^uent  in  California, 

the  coldest,  49^,  and  the  mean  of  the  year  but  rarely  so  severe  as  to  do  any  damage.    It  is 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  country  in  the  said  that  20,  50,  and  70  years  ago,  houses  were 

grid  has  so  cool  summers  and  so  warm  win-  thrown  down  by  them,  but  noUiing  of  the  Idnd 

ret  there  are  comparatively  great  changes  has  occurred  since  the  American  occupation.-^ 

aer  days,  the  mercury  somotimes  falling  Of  the  productions  of  Galifomia,  gold  is  beyond 

I^oly,  and  rising  to  87^ ;  indeed,  varia-  comparison  the  most  important ;  mthough,  were 

VI  from  20''  to  80*  during  24  hours  are  this  at  once  withdrawn,  its  other  resourcea 

uDcommon.    The  coolness  of  the  summer  would  render  it  still  one  of  the  richest  countries 

is  attributed  to  the  chilling  fogs  and  on  the  globe.    Considering  the  lencrth  of  time 

romthe  ocean.  The  wiud  blows,  a  part  of  during  which  the  region  has  been  Known  and 

I  udj,  from  the  K.  and  N.  W.  along  the  parti^y  occupied,  the  very  recent  discovery  of 

tearlv  the  whole  year.    At  San  Francisco  this  great  natural  wealth  is  remarkable.    So 

wiuds  commence  pouring  through  the  lately  as  the^ear  1886,  the**  Penny  Oydopo^" 

Gate  toward   noon,  and  increase  in  rated  its  a^cultural  capabilities  very  low,  and 

} and  chilliness  till  late  at  night    Heavy  thus  briefly  disposed  of  its  mineral  resources: 

ivcor  daring  the  night  in  the  months  of  **  In  minerals  upper  California  is  not  rich.    A 

foly,  and  Aagast,  bat  are  of  rare  occur-  small  silver  mine  was  found  £.  of  St.  Ines,  but  it 

I  in  winter,  when  the  winds  are  not  so  has  been  abandoned.    Inoneoftherivers&Uing 

The  numerous  sheltered  valleys  near  into  the  southern  Tule  lakes  gold  has  been  fbun^ 

"  <:        are    comparatively  free   from   the  but  as  yet  in  very  small  quantity."    Eleven 

lauvo  of  the  winds  and  fogs,  and  ei\joy  a  years  later,  however,  the  discovery  of  a  rich  do- 

and  equable  climate.    In  the  interior  posit  of  gold  stimulated  an  eager  setfch,  whidi 

u     tnes  are  mach  greater,  the  mercury  in  has  ever  dince  been  prosecuted  with  continnally 

mento  valley  often  rising  in  summer  widening  results,  until  what  is  now  known  as 

or  112^,  and  along  the  Colorado  as  the  gold  region  extends  from  Or^u  in  the 

» 140°;  but  owing  to  the  extreme  dryness  N.  to  Kern  river  on  the  S.,  a  hue  nearly 

°s  I     osphere,  this  great  heat  is  much  less  500  miles  long  by  from  10  to  150  m.  wide, 

u<  in  its  effect  than  even  a  considerably  covering  an  estimated  area  of  from  11,000  to 

perature  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  15,000  sq.  m.    In  addition  to  this,  rich  depotita 

iiH  and  the  nights  are  never  so  hot  as  to  have  recently  been  discovered  on  Fraser  river, 

ep.    In  the  Sacramento  and  San  in  the  British  possessions,  to  which  a  large  emi- 

Ui        the  mean  temperature  of  the  gration  is  now  (Aug.  1858^  going  on,  but  which 

>  IS  •uunt4°  below  that  of  the  coast,  and  are  not  yet  sufficiently  devek^ed  to  warrant 

rs  are  from  20°  to  80°  above.   The  any  estunate  of  their  extent    The  metal  has 

'  unvt  of  summer  is  supposed  to  result  also  been  found  iuTarious  parts  of  Oregon,  and 

absence  of  the  ocean  breezes  and  fogs,  probably  the  whole  range  of  moanti^na,  from 

•uo  cold  of  winter  from  the  proximity  to  about  iat  50®  to  85%  Is  man  or  k«  confeiii*- 
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OQsIjT  ftvriferona.    The  portion  within  Califor-  yariM  greatly  in  yield.    An  m 

nia  lies  along  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  $16  to  $20  per  ton  la  ooDsiuvr^. 

Nevada ;  but  gold  has  also  been  fonnd  on  the  Imt  this  is  occasiunaUy  many  tiou 

eastern   side,   and  among  the  mountains  of  The  riohost  reins  *e  yet  worked 

tlie  coast.    In  the  latter,  its  amount  has  been  Valley,  Nevada  co.    The  Allison  J 

supposed  to  be  so  small  that  its  production  in  that  locality,  yields  $300  per  ton. 

oould  never  become  profitable,  but  recent  dis-  bilities  of  this  species  of  mining  ai 

ooveries   in  Marin  co.  (near  San  Francisco)  imperfectly  developed,  since,  from 

and  elsewhere,  indicate  the  existence  of  rich  outlay  of  capital  and  ingenoity  n^ 

auriferous  quartz  in   considerable  abundance,  but  a  few  years  since  it  beoune  ] 

Mining  is  now  (1858),  successfully  carried  on  establbhed;  but  the  abundance  of 

in  portions  of  28  counties ;   but  the  proper-  would  seem  to  require  ages  to  es 

tion  of  the  region  actually  occupied  to  that  prof-  rock  is  crushed  in  powerful  railK  « 

itably  availaUe  does  not  yet,  as  we  infer  from  extracted  by  amalgamation.  Of  ttie 

tiie  statements  of  Dr.  Trask,  state  geologist,  ex-  first  of  which  were  erected  in  185 

oeed  4  or  5  per  cent.    Operations  were  at  first  now  (Aug.  1858)  in  operati«>n  13 

confined  to  the  ^^digginga,'*  requiring  merely  86  are  propelled  by  water,  48  by  i 

manud  labor  and  some  simple  apparatus  for  by  horse  power,  and  several  more  i 

separating  the  gold  from  the  soil  by  washing,  of  construction.     The  aggregate 

The  gold  thus  fonnd  is  generally  in  a  nearly  stamps  used  in  these  mills  is  1,5 

pure  state,  and  in  all  forms  from  minute  parti-  mills  are  situated  in  16  different  c 

des  to  lumps  of  several  ounces  and  even  pounds  chiefly  in  Amador,  Calaveras,  £1  !> 

in  weight.    This  species  of  industry  is  still  pros-  poso,  and  Nevada.     It  is  onite  if 

ecnted  with  vigor,  and  in  many  places  deep  obtain  any  accurate  figures  showing 

shafts  have  been  sunk  and  broad  hills  tunnelled  of  gold  taken  from  tlie mines.    The 

in  search  of  richer  **  placers,*'  enterprises  often  from  which  an  approximate  esti 

crowned  by  rich  rewards.     But  the  largest  made,  are  the  books  of  the  cnstot 

deposits  are  found  in  the  beds  of  streams,  tlie  U.  S.  branch  mint  at  San  Frarn 

many  of  which  have  been  turned  from  their  show  the  amount  sliipped  according 

natural  cluinncls  in  the  search.    Ancient  river  ifestsof  the  vessels  leaving  port,  ami 

beds,  long  since  dried  up,  are  also  found  richly  deposited   for    assay,   oomagc,  or 

charged  with  the  precious  metal.   A  remarkable  Those  figures  give  the  following  res 
vein  of  some  hundreds  of  feet  in  width,  called         ym^.  ""rr"**- 

the  Great  Blue  Lead,  in  Sierra  co.,  presents         isSv///.!!!!///'.«.«VSii"'.'.V.*.V. 

abundant  evidences  of  being  such  a  bed,  although         hax  .'.'.',".     .V.V.Ui^tts. ".'.'.'.'.'/.'.', 

it  has  been  traced  through  the  centre  of  hiUs,         jg| mjSi'om 

and  in  phiccs  is  crossed  by  large  living  streams  or         i^iwiiiiii.'.'l.'.'.'.'isiSsisi:::::::::::; 
obliterated  by  deep  ravines.   Wherever  traced,  it         ^"^ Aistwi 

is  walled  in  by  steep  banks  of  rock,  between         i3M'///..V.*.V/^V.4iiJiiS'.l  *.'.!*.  !!'.'.*.! 
which  are  sedimentary  deposits  of  light-blue  clay 


impregnated  with  arsenic,  tightly  packed  witli         '^oUX,  f  jt^n . .  $37<,i9i,S8J | 

rounded  and  polished  pebbles  and  bowlders  of  What  proportion  of  the  shipments 

quartz,  resting  on  a  hard  bed-rock  worn  into  through  the  U.  S.  mint  it  is  iinposs 

long,  smooth  channels.    It  contains  throughout  and  how  much  h:ui  been  brought  a 

very  large  deposits  of  gold,  of  wliich,  as  in  living  vate  hands  is  unknown.    It  is  est 

streams,  the  finer  particles  are  foand  at  the  sides  100,000  miners  have  returned  froii 

and  mingled  with  the  clay,  and  the  heavier  and  to  their  homes,  each  of  wht>m  too! 

firmer  in  the  centre,  resting  on  the  bed-rock,  more  or  less  gi»ld,  and  this  added  to 

For  a  distance  of  20  m.  this  bed  lias   been  manufactured  into  ornaments  moitl 

worked,  either  on  the  surface  or  by  tunnels  considerably  the  amount  as  exhib 

through  the  superimposed  hills,  and  fonnd  uni-  deposits  at  the  mint.    It  has  bee 

formlv  presenting  the  same  characteristics.    In  by  intelligent  persons  familiar  wit 

tlie  dry  season  the  natural  supply  of  water  merco  and    industry  of  the  stati 

essential  to  mining  is  in  great  part  cut  off,  and  entire  gold  product  of   Caltfomii 

for  this  reason,  as  well  as  to  render  available  first  du»covery  of  the  precious  n 

mining  lands  at  a  distance  from  strejuns,  canals  less    than    $600,000,000. — Nearly 

and  ditches  have  been  from  time  to  time  con-  minerals,  as  well  as  gokl,  are  found 

atmcted,  amounting  in  1857  to  4,405  m^  at  a  nia.    Of  these,  quicluilver  is  the  oi 

cost  of  $11,890,800,  with  about  900  m.  more  hitlierto  received  most  attention.   C 

in  progress.    But  the  auriferoas  quartz  found  of  quicksilver)  is  found  in  several  lo 

throughout  the  region,  and  doubtless  from  the  the  principal  mine  yet  opened  ts  at 

disintegration   of  which  all   the  deposiu  of  den,  Santa  Cbra  co.,  which  is  bein 

*^  dust "  liave  been  derived,  promises  to  be  the  a  very  thorough  and  scientific  i       i 

most   permanent  and  certainly  remunerative  ing  800  men.     The  Guadalapo 

source  of  the  precious  metal.    This  occurs  in  same  locality,  put  in  operation  u 

▼eina  and  ledges  of  greater  or  leaa  extent^  and  a  force  of  100  men,  proves  rwrj 


qnldErilTer  in  th«  years  1654-^5-*<l,  iieariyflDthemortTiIaableiymdiioteofilietro^ 

1,88(1.    Silver  oocars  associated  with  ios  are  enhivated  with  saooess.    The  wild  oat 

npper  in  the  quartz  of  the  soathem  grows  Inznriantlyin  the  Saoramento  ▼aUejr  and 

w  with    galena  and  blende ;    and  to  the  westward.    This  onres  Id  the  drj  ssosott 

loa  galena  is  found  in  the  primitive  and  fama  excellent  fodder.    The  average  yield 

tion  Umestonea  aboanding  in  Monterey  of  wheats  barley,  rye,  bddEwhea%  and  beaoBi  Is 

amount  of  silver  deposited  at  the  stated  at  about  80  bushels  each ;  oats,  ^  ;!&- 

G^  San  Francisco,  in  1855-^6,  was  dian  com,  81 ;  peas,  88;  potatoes,  in  difforent 

cesw    Oopper  is  much  more  widely  counties,  flrom   70   to  800.     Itoiy  districts^ 

1  k       silver,  occurring  in  veins,  con-  however,  produce  crops  very  much  above  these 

in>  Tcurieties  of  ore  and  some  native  averages;  thus  of  oats  and  barley,  fhom  60  to 

A  vein,  strongly  impregnated  with  75  bushels  to  the  acre  is  said  to  be  a  eommoii 

rofitably  worked  at  Hope  Valley,  £1  yield,  and  a  field  of  82  acres  of  the  former,  in 

ou     Iron  ores  are  found  in  almost  Alameda  oc,  averaged  184  bushds  in  18M  t 

atj  throughout  the  ooast  mountains,  Indian   corn  in  Alameda,  Los  Angeles,  aiia 

in  some  parts  of  the  auriferous  dis-  Sonoma,  averaged neariy  40  bushels;  in  Saeiw- 

ariposa  co.    Sulphate  of  iron,  or  cop-  mento,  60,  to.    Succesflftil  experiments  have 

>und  in  abundance  near  the  town  of  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton^  tobacock 

z.    There  is  also  an  extensive  bed  of  sugar-cane,  and  the  mulbmry ;  and  inoorpon^ed 

iron  near  the  same  locality.    Platinum  companies  have  been  formed  for  the  cuitivatloB 

>  be  as  widely  distributed  as  gold ;  of  rice  in  the  marsh  lands,  whidi  appear  to  b0 

rasic  considers  it  destined  ultimately  well  adapted  thereto^  and  for  the  pruduotkm 

i  leading  element  in  the  commerce  and  manu&cture  of  the  sugar-beet  in  Santa 

te.    Chrome  ores  are  found  in  mass-  Clara  oo.    The  production  of  firuits,  both  fal 

i  veins  running  through  serpentine  variety  and  amount^  is  represented  as  nnparal- 

efly  among  the  north-eastern  spurs  leled.    The  fmlowing  enumeration  of  those  of 

ierra  Nevada.    The  ores  of  nickel  Los  Angeles,  on  the  ooast^  and  intersected  by 

1  the  primitive  rooks  of  the  coast  lat  84^,  will  anply  equally  well  to  many  other 

i,  and  those  of  antimony  in  the  Monte  counties :  apples,  apricots,  aloes,  figs,  gnapea^ 

mge,  the  latter  containing  a  considera-  lenoons,  nectarines,  oranges,  olives,  plums,  wax% 

of  silver.    Rich  lead  ores  are  found  peaches,   pomegranates,    pineapples,   quinoea^ 

gmardino  co.    Anthracite  is  said  to  raspberries,  strawberries,  and  walnuts.    The 

nn  Diego,  San  Joaquin,  Solano,  Butte,  culture  of  the  grape,  and  manufectnre  of  win^ 

cos. ;  mines  have  lately  been  opened  in  are  fast  becoming  a  leading  industrial  interest  of 

),  which  promise  a  sufficient  yield  to  the  state ;  in  the  city  or  Los  Angeles  alone 

)  whole  Pacific  ooast.    Very  fine  qnali-  over  100,000  gallons  of  whie,  of  excellent  qnali* 

),  granite,  and  buhr-stone  are  widelv  ty,  were  manufactured  in  1858.    The  amount 

^    Salt  is  manufactured  from  a  srAUl  of  land  uiMer  cultivation  in  1856  was  678,968 

s  Paci6c  salt  works  near  Los  Angeles;  acres ;  and  the  product  of  the  principal  staples 

also  numerous  small  salt  lakes  and  was  as  follows :  wheat,  8,978,088  busneb;  bsr- 

various  other  points.    Asphaltum  and  ley,  42689,678 ;  oats,  1,268,859 ;  potatoes,  in  86 

e  found  on  the  surface  along  the  south-  counties,   16,484  acres;  butter,  484^836  lbs.; 

in  large  quantities.  Bismuth,  gypsum,  cheese,  857,788,  to.    Number  of  ftult  trees: 

f  varieties  of  precious  stones,  occur  apple,  880,500;  peach,  619,998;  pear,  59,171; 

It  the  mountains.    Mineral  springs  of  cherry,   85,864 ;    all    others,    168,861 ;    not 

sty  exist;  and  those  in  Alameda,  specified,  107,994;   grape-vines,   1,581,884.-— 

,  x^apa,  Santa  Clara,  and  Shasta  cos.  Among  the  native  vegetable  productions,  there 

'esteemed  for  their  medicinal  quali-  are  numerous  varieties  of  troes  of  great  valne^ 

I  latest  estimate  of  the  agricultural  some  of  which  attain  to  an  nnparaJleled  sIjm. 

!S  of  California  gives  41,622,400  acres  The  most  remarkable  are  the   redwood,    and 

idapted  to  cultivation ;  swamp  and  tiie  mammoth  evergreen  ooniferons  trees  of  the 

d  lands  capable  of  reclamation,  5,000,-  Unnean  genus  eupresnu^  or  ttuoodium  of- later 

inglanda,  d0,0g0,000;  total  farming  botanists.    Endlicher,  about  1850,  placed  the 

)32,400  acres,  or  119,722  sq.  m.    This  former  in  a  new  genus,  naming  it  teqitoiaj  and 

laiiger  proportion  of  tlie  whole  suiface  on  the  discovery  of  the  latter,  a  fbw  years  later^ 

seem  probable,  from  the  great  ex-  classed  it  as  another  species  6i  the  same.    Th» 

ijd  by  mountains ;  but  many  portions  mammoth  tree   (S.  ffigantea^  Endl.)  became 

sre  available  for  grazing,  and  they  known  to  botanists  about  1858,  and  was  named 

umerous  fertile  elevated  vidleys  and  by  some  the  WoihinffUmia  gigant&a.    It  hae 

Captain  Wilkes,  in  1842,  computed  been  found  only  in  small  groves  on  the  SlerfA 

B  knd  at  only  12,000  sq.  m.,  and'  10  Nevada,  at  a  height  <^  about  4,500  foet  above 

r  it  was  estimated  at  42,420.    The  the  sea  level.    The  first  known  spedmens  were 

)        )ys,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  a  cluster  of  88  \rithin  a  space  of  50  aeree,  in 

J;viierally  very  rich,  producing  in  Calaveras  oo.,  since  become  a  resort  of  toorliti^ 

1  the  fruits  and  cereals  of  the  tern-  and  named  Big  Tree  Grove.    Four  ether  eel- 

>Des;  and  in  the  southern  districto  leotions  of  them  have  been  ftNnid|tkekit«iiB' 
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KtripoM  oOf  eontiinliig  184  trees  orer  15  feet  terlstioa,  offering  ft  lA^y 

in  diftmeter,  and  nearly  800  sroidler  onee.    In  scientific  inTestigation. — i^u    p 

ftll  these  groves  there  are  many  trees  from  world  offers  better  fbcilities  for 

800  to  iOO  feet  high,  from  25  to  84  feet  in  di-  wool-growing  than  a  great  p 

ftmeter,  aud  of  exceedingly  graceful  proportions:  and  considerable  enteiprise  is  w 

and  some  of  the  largest  tlmt  have  been  felled  in  that  direction.    The  following 

indicate  an  age,  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  reck-  of  the  number  of  domestic  anim 

oninff,  of  from  2,000  to  8,000  years.    The  wood  cattle  684,248,  horses  109,991, 

dosely  resembles  red  cedar,  with  not  qaite  so  80,641,  sheep  258,812,  goats  4,b4 

even  a  grain,  and  is  very  durable ;  the  Dark  in  585,  poultry  266,886.     The  wh 

some  specimens  \b  18  inches  thick,  of  a  stringy,  prosecuted  to  a  small  extent  on  tl 

elastic  substance,  and   reddish  brown  color,  salmon  fishery  of  the  Sacramento 

Seeds  of  this  tree  have  been  planted  in  England,  over  a  distance  of  50  miles,  empk 

the  young  trees,  8  or  4  feet  niffh,  are  said  to  be  150  boats,  400  men,  and  a  c^iti 

growing  thriftily,  near  the  level  of  the  sea.  number  taken,  about  450,000,  av 

The  redwood  {SL  sempenireru^  Endl.),  which  15  lbs.  each ;  total  value  estimati 

bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  mammoth  The  native  ouadmpeds  of  Calif 

tree  and  is  sometimes  mistaken  for   it,  fre-  merons,  of  which  the  principal 

ouently  grows  to  a  height  of  800  feet  and  a  ly  and   other  bears,  cougar,  wo 

oiameter  of  15  feet.     It  is  a  soft,  straight-  wildcat,  the  cuyote  (an  animal  1 

grained,  free-splitting,  extremely  durable  and  and  a  wolf),  moose,  elk,  antelo 

very  valuable  wood.    This  tree  is  found  on  sheep,  deer,  lynx,  fox,  badger,  i 

the  plains    or    mountains   near    the    ocean,  mot,  hare,  rabbit,  squirrel,  d^. 

and  grows  in  dense  and  large  groves.     The  ing  animals,  the  sea  and  land  ottei 

sugar  pine  (pinus  Lambertiana)  is  a  magnifi-  and  muskrat.    Of  birds,  vultures 

cent  tree  in  size,  and  one  of  the  most  grace-  the  golden  and  bald  eagle,  tur 

ful  of  the  evergreens.    It  grows  about  8(K)  feet  hawlu  of  various  kinds,  gerfalco 

high  and  12  feet  diameter  at  the  base.    The  shrike,  robin,  thrush,  lark,  mogp 

wood  is  free-splitting  and  vdnable  for  lumber,  pecker,  humming-bird,  swallow. 

It  grows  on  the  Sierra  Nevada.     Instead  of  lew,  goose,  duck,  penguin,  pelic 

emitting  the  resinous  substance  of  the  ordinary  and  various  other  game  and  a 

pine,  it  furnishes  a  saccharine  sap,  which  bv  fishes,  the  sturgeon,  bass,  macl 

evaporation  becomes  granulated  and  crystallized,  crawfish,  blackfish,   clama,   oyst 

and  has  very  much  the  appearance  and  taste  of  crabs,  halibut,    sliarks,  trout,    i 

common  sugar.    The  Douglas   spruce  (pintu  smelts,  sardines,  salmon — the  last 

Ihugloiii)^  the  yellow  pine  (pintuhrachypUra\  abundance  to  be  articles  of  ex 

and  the   white  cedar  {lU>ocedru$  deeurren»\  and    catUe    roam   wild    in    gi 

are  all  large  trees,  growing  more  than  200  feet  over   tiie   uncultivated   districts 

high  and  6  or  8  feet  through  at  the  butt    The  the  discovery  of  gold  the  hides 

wood  is  coarse-grained  and  is  not  valuable  for  furnished  dmost  the  only  artic 

joiner-work.    The  nut-pine  (pinus  eduli$\  the  — ^Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  of 

cones  of  which  contain  edible  seeds  about  the  markable  natural  curiosities  of  ( 

size  of  the  kernel  of  a  plum  stone,  grows  on  Yosemite  valley  or  dell,  with  its  sw 

the  coast  mountains  and  at  the  biase  of  the  cades  and  mountain  peaks.    The 

Sierra  Nevada,  and  is  of  lltUe  value.     The  valley  is  sometimes  written  Yo 

California  white  oak  is  a  large,  wide-spreading  Yohamite ;  but  Yosemite  is  the 

tree  with  a  crooked  trunk,  and  is  of  no  value  more  generally  adopted.    It  is 

except  for  fire-wood.    Among  the  other  trees  writers  who  have  reoenUy  visited 

and  shrubs  found  in  California,  may  be  men-  ing  scenery  unmatched  for  wild 

tioned  tiie  evergreen  oak,  the  madorone,  man-  b^uty  and  sublime  grandeur, 

ganita,   willow,   sycamore,    bay-tree,    cotton-  nearly  east  and  west    It  is  about 

wood,  horse-chestnut,    live   ocJc,    spruce,  fir,  and  nearly  8  miles  wide  in  the 

oedar,  ash,  beech,  and  other  trees  of  commercial  which  it  decreases  in^  width  end 

value.    The  almond  grows  wild  in  the  coast  bounded  on  all  sides  by  walls  of  y el 

monntains  in  Santa  Clara  co.    A  wild  coffee  from  2,000  to  4.500  feet  high,  f 

tree,  bearing  a  berry  much  resembling  the  real  precipitous,  and  in  places  perpeno 

ooffee,  grows  in  Calaveras  co.    Edible  berries  of  the  valley  is  accessible  only  firom 

variona  kinds  abound  in  some  portions  of  the  here  within  a  radius  of  5  or  C 

state.    There  is  also  a  great  variety  of  indige-  cascades  ranging  from  850  to 

nonai^rasses.    Many  species  of  California  trees  height,  and  as  many  rocky  mc 

and   shrubs   bear   a  strons    resemblance    to  whose  height  ranges  from  2,900 

species    found   in   the    AUantio    states   and  ^  The  valley,"  says  a  recent  visitc 

£^rope,    but   they   are   not   the   same,   and  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  watered 

many  of  the  trees  of  other  parts  of  the  conti-  fork  of  the  Merced  river,  w      h,  i 

nent  do  not  grow  in  California.    The  botany  low,  makes  its  way  thro      i  %ht 

of  the  state  geftarallj  presents  peculiar  oharao-  deep  and  dark  gorges^  a 
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ezoept  when  it  passes  through  the  sceiiery  In  the  yaUey.    There  are  a  thousand 

oieadoir.*'     The  soenerj  from  the  nooks   and   corners  and  wood/  deUs,  every 

rlooking  the  valley  is  represented  as  one   of  whieh  is  tvJl  of  enchanting   pictnr- 

it.    Entering  at  the  western  end,  the  esqoeness.    The  rocky  difib  take  aU  manner  of 

shed  by  a  circnitoos  and  precipitous  queer  formsi  sometimes  resembling  pyramids 

^  2,500  feet,  new  and  beaatifol  views  and  cones ;   again  resembling  casUes,  domea^ 

themselves  every  few  minates.  The  chimneys,  and  spires.    In  one  place  there  la.  a 

»jdnly  a  level  sward  of  luxuriant  grass  narrow  cleft  several  hundred  feet  deep  in  one 

1  with  ferns  and  bright  flower<s  with  of  the  rocks,  as  though  some  giant  had  com- 

uhere  a  few  oak,  pine,  and  other  trees,  menced  to  split  off  a  part  of  the  mountain,  and 

reek  about  70  feet  wide  empties  itself  had  left  his  work  nnfini^ed.''    The  valley  ia 

3.  wall  of  the  valley  940  feet  perpen-  not  inhabited.    A  few  years  ago  it  was  the 

forming   the    Rainbow  cascade,  so  home  of  a  small  band  of  warlike  Indianai  bat 

the  beautiful  rainbow  colors  which  they  have  all  disappeared.    It  is  understood 

mbt  floatiug  about  it.  On  the  N.  that  it  will  be  settled  soon,  and  that  houses  of 
e  valley,  nearly  opposite  and  about  f  entertainment  will  be^  erected  for  tiie  aooom* 
distant,  stands  ^*  the  Captain,"  a  rock  modation  of  tourists,  for  whom  it  may  yet  be- 
;  into  the  valley,  and  rising  up  per-  come  a  famous  place  of  resort.  The  valley  was 
rly  8,090  feet  A  little  further  £ ,  on  first  entered  by  a  white  man  in  1848,  and  after- 
side  of  the  valley,  stands  Signal  rock,  ward  at  various  times  from  1850  to  1852 ;  bat 
ak  is  2,928  feet  high.  Four  miles  it  attracted  no  notice  from  the  press  till  1854^ 
3  Rainbow,  on  the  N.  side,  are  the  anddidnotbecomeaplaceof  resort  till  1856^ — 
be  Yosemite.  Here  the  creek  leaps  The  geysers  of  Napa  co.,  about  60  miles  north 
63  feet  in  3  falls,  the  1st  being  about  of  Napa  City,  are  also  remarkable  natural  phe- 
:,  the  2d  250,  and  the  dd  about  450.  nomena.  They  are  a  collection  of  hot  adphor 
I  height  is  concerned,  the  Yosemite,  springs,  the  water  of  which  is  oontinuallv  in  a 
B  c;dled  by  the  Indians  the  fall  of  boiling  state,  and  is  in  several  places  thrown 
is  no  doubt  the  most  extensive  water-  into  the  air  to  a  height  of  10  or  15  feet  Hnn- 
iscovered ;  but  from  the  limited  vol-  dreds  of  fissures  in  the  sides  of  the  monntdna 
tie  stream  it  is  said  to  be  less  impres-  emit  strong  currents  of  heated  gas^  aooom- 
be  beholder  tiian  Niagara.  As  seen  panied  by  a  roaring  noise,  aa  of  the  blowing  otf 
nee  it  is  said  to  resemble  somewhat  of  steam  from  an  immense  boiler.    "  Beneath 

et  of  white  satin  hanging  over  the  your  footsteps,"  says  Profl  Bheppard,    *'voa 

I  bhe  S.  side  of  the  valley,  opposite  the  hear  the  lasmng  and  foaming  gyrations,  and  on 

fall,  stands  Pyramid  rock,  8,200  feet 
euk  which  receives  its  name  from  its 

shape.    Three  miles  further  up,  near  small  detached  range  v*  iuv«ujm»uio  ^u  i.wvm»  w^ 

of  the  volley,  is  Lake  Mirror,  a  beau-  about  12  m.  in  length  by  6  in  breadth,  and 

^of  water  containing  about  8  acres;  containing  perhaps  20  peaks;  the  highest  of 

tie  N.  side  of  this  lake  stands  a  huge  which,  and  the  most  interesting,  is  that  on  the 

ed  the  North  Dome,  3,630  feet  high,  N.,  which  is  a  very  steep  cone,  sarmoonted 

anted  by  a  dome-like  knob.    On  die  by  a  turret-shaped  rock  56  feet  high,  and  has 

(ling  a  little  back  from  the  lake,  is  an  elevation  of  2,488  feet    This  commands  an 

1  x/ome,  which  towers  high  above  all  extensive  view  m>m  the  Ooast  range  to  the  Sir 

rs,  rising  up  perpendicularly  on  its  erra  Nevada,  and  for  perhaps  80  m.  up  and 

f^  4,481  feet     *^  Its  abruptness,"  down  the  Bacramento.    In'Cahiveraa  co.  are  2 

)ye-witness,  "•  is  almost  inconceivable,  natural  bridges  across  the  Ohvote  creek,  near 

randeur  indescribable.^*    The  S.  fork  Yallecita — ^immense  arches,  their  snrfaoe  ap- 

erced  comes  down  tlirough  a  gorge  pearing  aa  if  carved  into  clusters  of  fhuts  and 

ies  into  the  valley  on  the  S.  side.    IJp  flowers,  doubtiess  the  result  of  volcanic  action. 

),  which  is  ascended  with  great  diffi-  The  Ohyote  cave,  in  the  same  locality,  ia  ester- 

)ut  one  mile  from  the  dell  is  the  Yer-  ed  by  a  perpendicular  descent  of  100  fbet; 

mopah  fall,  where  the  Merced,  about  thence  it  proceeds  by  a  gradual  dope  to  a  depth 

fide,  falls  350  feet  into  a  basin  sur-  of  nearly  200  feet,  where  is  a  chamber  oontain- 

)7  large  evergreen  trees.    Half  a  mile  ing  2  ^nes  resembling  beUs^  which,  when 

p  this  stream  is  the  Nevada  or  A wanee  struck,  emit    a  chiming  sound,  whence   the 

t  TOO  feet  high,  for  half  of  which  dis-  apartment   has  •  been   named   the  OathedraL 

water  falls  in  a  perpendicular  sheet,  Descending  another  slope  of  100  feet,  a  lake  it 

strikes  a  steep  cliff  which  breaks  it  reached  of  great  depth  and  apparentiy  eovering 

wy,  feathery  spray,  whence  it  leaps  many  acres,  beyond  which  the  cave  has  not  been 

bottom.    About  2  m.  W.  from  the  explored.  The  mammoth-tree  groves,  elaewhera 

uui   is   another    cascade  called   the  mentioned,  are  entided  to  be  ranked  Aooona  the 

,  about  600  feet  high,  and  exceed-  most  attractive  of  natural  onrioeitiea.    From 

ult  of  access.     ''No  description,"  iugreat  diversities  of  sorftoe  and  general  pl^ya- 

loarist  already  quoted,    '*  can  con-  ical  pecoliarities,  California  presenta  innnmer- 

dear  idea  of  the   great   variety   of  able  examplea  of  pktoreaqno  aoeiieiy  and  ob* 
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Jects  of  interett  to  derotees  of  native  and  of  and  repain  both  of  tha  iiaTal 

■cientific  research. — ^The  industrial  interests  of  marine.— The  oommeree  of  CalifS 

the  state,  of  coarse,  centre  in  the  gold  mines,  in  carried  on  through  tha  port  of 

which  probablj  one-half  the  entire  population  which  ranks  as  the  4th  citj  in 

are  employed.    In  connection  with  thb  depart-  point  of  commercial  importance, 

ment  of  industry  there  is  a  branch  of  the  U.  8.  ploys  a  la^re  number  of  ocean  at 

mint  at  San  Francisoo,  put  in  operation  in  April,  900  to  8,000  tons  burden,  eonne 

1864,  at  which  there  had  been  coined  up  to  Jan.  Atlantic  by  railway  via  the  isthn 

1,  1857,  $58,266,787  in  gold,  and  $378,568  in  and  by  land  and  water  transit  ti 

silyen  beside  large  amounts  of  both  assayed  and  gua.    Beside  these  stearoen,  mnl 

run  into  bars.    There  are  several  private  estah-  ing  vessels  of  all  descriptions  arr 

lishments  for  the  assaying  and  refining  of  gold  daily.    In  1852  there  arrived  71 

and  other  metals,  and  the  extraction  of  gold  from  a  tonnage  of  261,852,  and  clcare* 

the  ^  tailings  "  of  quartz,  or  such  as,  from  the  ad-  860,872,  about  i  of  which  were 

mixture  of  extraneous  substances,  cannot  be  re-  tonnage  for  the  year  ending  J 

duoed  by  amalgamation  at  the  quartz  mills,  was   as  follows:    arrivals,  dom 

Manufacturing  industry  has  hitherto  been  con-  tons;  foreign,  46,603 — total,  141 

fined  to  those  departments  required  bv  the  ures,   domestic,   213,884;  fureig 

more  pressing  local  wants,  but  in  some  of  these  tal,  262,751.    Of  American  citi 

great  enterprise  and  activity  are  being  develop-  York,  Boston,  and  New  Orleans 

ed.    During  the  first  years  of  the  settlement  amount.    Number  of  passengen 

the  neglect  of  agriculture  necessitated  an  almost  Francisco  from  April,  1849,  to  IX 

entire  dependence  on  importation  for  bread-  860,118;  excess  of  arrivals  ov 

stuffi^  and  even  vegetables,  and  the  price  of  from  1852  to  1856,  82,969.  The  f 

flour  freouently  ranged  from  $30  to  $80  and  ofl856  amounted  to  $9,155,501  ;< 

$40  per  barrel.    Aheady,  however,  the  caxe  108.    Total  duties  collected  fron 

has  been  reversed,  and  fiour  has  become  a  staple  81,  1856,  8^  years,  $15,485,766. 

export.    There  are  181  grist  mills,  67  propelled  of  the  chief  articles  of  domestic  ] 

by  steam  and  64  by  water  power,  with  270  thnn  gold,  in  1856w  were  as  f 

run  of  stone,  erected  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $765,212;  oats   and   iNirley.    # 

$2,400,000,  and  capable  of  producing  2,174,960  $182,307);  poutoes  $1,292  (1 

barrels  of  fiour  per  annum,  several  times  the  wheat,  $66,870  (1855,  $92,686; ; 

quantity  neoessarv  for  home  consumption.  The  661 ;  lumber,  $18,818 ;  quicksil 

manufacture  of  lumber  is  also  an  important  ibc. ;  total    exports,    $1,7»2,60& 

branch  of  industry  and  of  commerce.    There  ing  a  considerable  amount  of  h 

ore  873  saw-mills,  171  propelled  by  steam  and  the  vidue  is  not  returned,  and 

202  by  water;    estimated    cost,  $2,500,000;  articles.  —  But  one    railroad    1 

aggregate  capacity,  about  500,000,000  feet  per  built,  from  Sacramento  to  FoIm 

annum.    The  most  extensive  lumber  district  is  which  was  opened  Feb.  22,  1656 

the  vicinity  of  Ilumboldt  bay,  in  the  N.  W.,  struction,   $1,200,000.     This    re 

whence  the  export  trade  is  mainly  supplied,  eminently  successful  since  its  ope 

There  are  14  iron  founderies  and  machine  sht>ps,  designed  to  extend  it  to  several  o 

adapted  to  tha  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  towns,  arrangements  being  now  i 

steam  and  other  machinery,  and  of  a  capacity  a  northern  bnmch  to  Marj'svill 

to  supply  all  demands;  18  tanneries;    an  ex-  Wagon  roads  have  been  constni 

tensive  sugar  refinery  at  San  Francisco,  employ-  raiiiento,  Marysvillc,  Stockton,  & 

ing  150  hands,  and  supplied  with  raw  material  cipol  points  in  the  mining  regi< 

by  a  special  line  of  clipjier  barks  from  Manila,  Sttickton    connects   with    the 

Batavio,  and  other  Pacific   ports  ;   a  cordage  from    San    Bernardino  to    Sal 

and  oakum  manufactory  at  the  same  place,  on  a  distance  iJ together  of   1.100 

the  largest  scale ;  a  large  paper-mill  in  Marin  are  2  lines  of  magnetic  tclegra 

CO.;  4  large  distilleries  and  104  breweries,  but  tion,    with    an   aggregate   ctimi 

mostof  the  latter  are  small  local  establishments.  560  miles.    The  canals  and  ditcl 

The  trade  and  travel  between  San  Francisco  purposes    hitve    been    elsewhei 

and  the  interior  are  carried  on  by  steamers  of  For  a  railroad  connecting  Calil 

largo  size  to  Sacramento  and  Stockton,  and  by  with  the  Atlantic  states,  5  or  6  d 

smaller  ones  beyond  those  points,  all  of  which  have  been  surveyed  or  explored,  i 

have  been  bnilt  in  the  state.    Ocean  ship-build-  2,000  m.  in  length,  and  var>'ing 

ing  is  also  beginning  to  be  prosecuted  to  some  cost  from  $94^000,000  to  $I70,€ 

extent  at  Siui  Francisco.    The  U.  S.  govern-  gress  has    made    a  liberal   apf 

ment  has  a  navy  yard  at  Mare  islanil,  San  Fran-  the  construction  of  two  wagon 

Cisco  bay,  the  onlv  one  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  the  conveyance  of  maib  ai 

which,  if  completed  on  the  scale  protected,  will  which  are  in  progress,  and  a  tl 

cost  $15,000,000  or  $20,000,000,  and  be  one  of  already  in   operation    over  tha 

tlie  most  commodious  in  the  world.    It  already  nating    at    San    Diego.     A  thi 

affords  ccmvenienoea  for  all  necessary  docking  magnetic  telegn^ih  ia  alao  in  ii 
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■tftte  hmatlo  asjlnm  was  es* 
a  at  on,  bjact  of  tiie  iM^tsUttorcL 

1  >  I  Dgs  are  eommodfom  and 
wiui  100  acres  ot  ground  hand* 
nu^  <fut;  on  the  1st  of  January,  1867, 
irere  ITS  patients — 142  males  and  80 
:  expenditores  for  the  year,  $180,746. 
;U.  8.  marine  hospital  at  San  IVancisco, 
for  which  cost  $224,000,  and  is  ca- 
f  kh^.^.«ymmodating  800  patients ;  number 
during  1856,  1,886,  of  whom  48  died, 
fid  108  remained  on  Jan.  1,  1857;  ezpendi- 
Im  for  the  year,  $48,774.  There  is  also  a 
loqjtal  fund  provided  by  the  state,  which  is 
Ifportioned  to  the  different  counties,  and  ex- 
fnded  by  the  boards  of  supervisors  for  the  sup- 
Mi  of  the  indigent  sick;  the  expenditures 
Hmn  this  fund  tor  4  years  ending  June  80, 
im,  were  $1,066,462,  of  which  $141,168  was 
iilmned  in  the  year  1855-^6 ;  the  supervisors 
m  orized,  when  necessary,  to  levy  in  ad- 
I  special  local  tax  for  th*e  same  purpose, 
to  prison  is  located  at  St.  Quentin, 
a  CO.,  12  miles  from  San  Frandsco;  the 
iT  of  convicts,  Jan.  27,  1856,  was  475. 
%n  public  libraries,  that  of  the  state  at 
fiKrimento  has  11,000  volumes;  Santa  Clara 
edOege,  San  Jos^  10,000;  mercantile  associo- 
tiOD,  &in  Francisco,  8,000;  10  others  at  San 
Inocisoo,  12,750 ;  5  in  other  places,  5,250,  be- 
Mft  several  whose  numbers  are  not  given. — 
liberal  provisions  have  been  made  for  educa- 
tion, although  the  number  of  youth  is,  as  yet^ 
extremely  small  in  comparison  with  other  com- 
moQities.  In  1851  the  l^slature,  in  compli* 
iBce  with  a  provision  of  the  constitution,  passed 
n  act  establishing  a  system  of  public  scnools; 
but  very  few  schools  were  established  in  the 
itate  previous  to  1853,  and  even  then,  with  a 
population  of  300,000,  there  were  only  53  pub- 
Be  schools  in  the  state.  The  following  table 
^  show  the  development  of  the  system  since 
that  time: 


Vftmhtt 

chUdfM. 


11,25* 
19,479 
261,077 
80,039 
8S.729 


TMOymr. 
•r»g«  mi' 
t«odAae«. 


fli,43S 
8.801 
9,n7 


No.  of 
ScboeU. 


58 
168 
827 
818 
857 


Nokof  Amo— t  of  atoU 
UMk-  oeiMMlfiuiddto- 
■ra.  UUmUd. 


66 

914 
801 


486 


66,611  11 
89.104  78 
68,897  81 
08,014  80 
68,680  89 


«1853, 16  of  the  45  county  superintendents  in 
w«  ttate  failed  to  report ;  in  '54, 7 ;  in  '55,  8 ;  in 
•jj.  *;  and  in  '57,  only  1  failed  to  make  returns. 
***  500,000  acres  of  land  ffiven  to  the  state 
•y  her  admission  into  the  Iniion,  for  purposes 
w  internal  improvement,  were  transrerred  to 
««.fichool-fand.  The  16th  and  86th  land 
••^ns  (640  acres  each)  of  every  township 
•'■Wed  by  congress  to  support  common  schools 
Jymit  to  about  6,000,000  acres  in  the  state, 
■^  with  other  special  donations,  including  7% 
^ona  for  a  state  university,  not  yet  organ- 
^  the  school  lands  amount  to  6,800,000 
2*>>  or  10,635  sq.  m.  The  formation  of  a 
'^'^  fond  has  been  commenced  by  the  aale 


of  abmit  t8S,060  uxmci  tliaw kada, nettfaif 
t466,000,  to  be  ioereaaed  by  the  prooeadt  of  the 
remainder  aa  aold,  whi^h  ia  InTestad  in  booda 
of  the  oivU  fbnded  debt  of  the  wtid^  beacing 
7  per  cent,  interest  To  the  income  ci  tiiie 
fund  is  added  i  of  the  receipts  from  poll-taze^ 
and  the  prooe^  (when  there  shall  be  any)  o| 
the  sales  of  all  escheated  estates.  In  addition 
to  these  resources,  the  counties  are  anthorized 
to  levy  a  special  taz^  from  which  a  conaid* 
erable  amount  is  raised.  The  amount  ap- 
propriated for  school  purposes  in  1856  waa 
1150,977  09,  of  which  $82,014  80  waa  fWnn 
the  8tat€s  and  $68,962  29  from  the  ooimty 
ftmds.  "So  public  money  is  paid  to  denom- 
inational schools.  In  San  Frandsco,  Sao* 
ramento,  and  several  of  the  larger  towna,  the 
public  schools  are  entirely  free;  bnt  in  other 
districts  deficiencies  in  the  public  fhnd  are 
made  up  by  the  patrons  of  the  schools.  A  state 
superintendent  of  public  echoed  ia  dected  by 
the  people  for  a  term  of  three  years,  with  whom 
are  associated  the  governor  and  aurveyorj;en- 
eral  to  form  a  state  board  of  education.  T&re 
are  also  county  superintendents  and  distriet 
trustees.  The  enumeration  of  the  ohUdruii  for 
school  purposes  includes  those  betweoi  the 
ages  of  4  and  18  years.  The  salaries  of  male 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  range  from  $66 
to  $180  per  month,  and  of  female  tiaohera  fironi 
$50  to  $100  per  month,  the  highest  aalariea  be- 
ing paid  in  San  Frandsco.  The  sdiools  of  San 
Frandsco  and  Sacramento  are  said  to  be  very 
good,  while  those  in  the  mining  distriota  are 
about  equal  to  the  common  schoob  of  the 
western  states.  There  are  many  schools  not 
supported  by  government,  which  are  at- 
tended probably  by  8,000  pupils  during  10 
months  of  the  year.  Among  these  school^ 
the  meet  prominent  are  the  Jesuit  high  school 
for  boys  in  Santa  Chura,  and  the  seminaries  for 
young  ladies  kept  by  the  Catholic  order  of  tiie 
sisters  of  mercy  in  San  Jo86  and  Benida^ 
There  are  2  incorporated  colleges  in  Santa 
Clara  oo.,  viz.,  the  Santa  Clara  ooUege,  found- 
ed by  the  Jesuits  in  1851,  on  the  mte  of  the  old 
misdon,  with  118  pupils,  and  a  library  of  10,- 
000  volumes,  containing  many  rare  and  valua- 
ble works;  and  the  oniversit^  d  the  Padfie^ 
founded  by  the  Methodist  £pisoopal  ohoroh 
in  the  same  year,  compridng  male  and  ib- 
male  departments,  with  90  students  in  the 
former  and  50  in  the  latter.  There  are  120 
newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  the 
state,  of  which  27  are  issued  daily,  72  weekly, 
16  semi-monthly,  4  monthly,  and  1  quar^ 
terly;  of  these,'  7  are  in  fordgn  langoagsi^ 
d  French,  2  German,  and  2  Spanish;  82  are 
issued  at  San  Frano^oo^  7  at  Saeramento^  6 
at  Marysville.  and  8  at  Stockton ;  thefar  a^ 
gregate  annual  issue  ia  estimated  at  18,800,00$ 
Sheeta;  14  counties  haye  no  paperB.^(iaqratte 
impossible  to  obtain  f^l  statiatioa  of  the  TanoH 
rdigious  denominations  and  aodetiea  in  Oaliibr* 
nia.  There  are  a  great  many  aoatteredebimlies 
which  hare  no  oonneoCioii  with  other  aaipoiai 
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tUnit  of  the  umt  kind,  and  there  are  seTeral 
iects  witli  ft  nainber  of  churches  whose  statis- 
tics have  never  been  compiled  bj  themselves. 
The  attainable  church  statistics  of  the  state  are 
as  follows : 


Methoflbt  North 

M«tliodbt  South 

Pretbjrteriac,  01«i  Sch<H>!, ., 
PretbjrterUn,  Now  8ehi»ol . 

GonirregfttioniUlst 

BaptUt 

LnltJulAn. 


Ian 


Total  ProtMtant. 

Catholic 

Hebraw 


Total. 


CkarrbM. 

iJFtOO 

5S 

l.Ci^ 

20 

1,000 

15 

500 

11 

soo 

11 

1,000 

43 

tM 

IS 

TO 

1 

T,«20 

176 

eo.ooo 

M 

10.000 

8 

9i,im 

24A      1 

mca. 


C3 
40 
17 
13 
13 
SO 
15 
1 


1^ 

69 

1 


The  CuinbcrUnd  Presbyterians  and  Campbcllite 
Baptists  have  each  a  number  of  conp*c^ations 
in  the  state.  The  estimate  of  Catholics  in- 
cludes all  wlio  attend  the  Catholic  churches  and 
their  children ;  and  the  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  Hebrews  includes  all  of  Jewish  blood, 
many  of  whom  neglect  the  observances  of  their 
church.  There  is  but  1  regularly  ordained 
rabbi  in  the  state,  but  a  number  occasionally 
officiate  as  such.  It  U  estimated  by  intelligent 
residents  of  California  that  at  least  I  of  the 
population  of  the  state  are  Protestant  by  edu- 
cation and  sympathy,  though  not  by  church 
membership.  The  average  attendance  at  the 
Protestant  churches  is  said  to  be  5  or  6  times 
greater  than  the  number  of  communicants; 
and  the  number  of  congregations  who  occasion- 
ally meet  for  worship  far  exceeds  the  number  yf 
church  buildings.  The  Chinese,  mentioned  else- 
where, are  nearly  all  Buddhists.  The  Indians, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  are  destitute  of  any 
creed  beyond  a  vague  belief  in  the  Great  Spirit 
and  unseen  powers,  and  a  profound  reverence 
for  their  medicine  men. — ^The  constitution  of 
California  is  similar  in  its  general  features  to 
those  of  the  older  members  of  the  confederacy, 
although  differing  from  many  of  them  in  some 
of  its  details.  By  its  provisions,  all  legal  distinc- 
tions between  individuals  on  religious  grounds 
are  prohibited ;  the  utmost  freedom  of  assem- 
bling, of  speech,  and  of  the  press  is  secured,  sub- 
iect  only  to  restraint  for  abuse,  and  in  triads  for 
ibel  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  charge  and  of  good 
intentions  is  a  bar  to  damages,  tiie  Jury  deciding 
upon  the  law  and  the  fact ;  foreigners  who  are 
bona  fide  residents  are  secured  tlie  same  rights 
in  respect  to  property  as  native-born  citizens ; 
there  is  to  be  no  imprisonment  for  debt,  except 
in  cases  of  fraud ;  slavery  and  involuntary  ser- 
Titnde,  except  for  crime,  ore  expressly  |>rohibit- 
ed ;  wives  are  secured  in  their  separate  rights 
of  property,  independent  of  their  husbands' 
control;  a  certain  portion  of  the  homestead 
and  other  property  of  heads  of  families  is  to  1)6 
iecnred  by  law  from  forced  sale.  Among  tlie 
restrictions  on  legislation  are  the  following: 
No  public  debt  shall  be  created  exceeding  at 


any  time  tlia  toni  of  $100^0001,  iSBipl  ip«  a 
specific  Tote  of  the  paopla^  and  tfaM  wtth 
certain  prescribed  limits;  no  divorce  AsH  li 
granted  by  tlie  legislatore;  lotteriai  aad  lb 
sale  of  lottery  tickets  shall  not  be  allowed  ;mw 
porations  or  joint-stock  companies  mj  h 
formed  under  general  laws,  bat  ahall  aoC  h 
created  by  special  acta,  and  the  membentlicraif 
shall  be  individually  liable  for  corporate  ddbto; 
no  charter  for  banking  pnrpoees  shall  be  gruttd, 
and  the  circulation  of  paper  money  in  aay  Am 
is  prohibited;  the  credit  of  the  state  sbQiot 
be  loaned  to  any  individual  or  corporatioB,  Mr 
shflJl  Uie  state  directly  or  indirectly  beroini  i 
stockholder  in  any  corporation.  The  ri^o( 
suffrage  is  conferred  on  all  citiaens  21  vein  of 
age,  not  convicted  of  crime  or  idiotic,  resdcal 
6  months  in  the  state  and  80  days  in  the  coomj 
or  district.  The  legislative  department  eoowtt 
of  a  senate  elected  for  2  years,  and  an  awnmbif 
for  1,  the  fonner  consisting  at  present  of  8S IM 
the  latter  of  80  members.  All  citizens  rendtat 
1  year  in  the  state,  and  6  months  in  thediitrict, 
are  eligible  to  membership.  The  execatire  d^ 
partment  consists  of  a  governor,  lienteaiBtp 
governor,  comptroller,  treasurer,  attomej-gca* 
eral,  surveyor-general,  and  superiutendcal  o( 
public  instruction,  chosen  by  the  people,  tb 
last  for  8  and  the  others  for  2  veara,  and  a  M^ 
retary  of  state  appointed  by  the  governor  ml 
legislature.  The  qualification  of  all  fbr  eligi- 
bility is  an  age  of  25  years  or  over,  and  a  dtiMB- 
ship  and  residence  in  the  state  of  2  yean.  Thi 
judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  conrt  with  I 
justices,  elected  by  the  peo]ile  for  6  yean,  Ut- 
ing  appellate  jurisdiction  in  civil  case*  when 
the  amount  in  dispute  exceeds  ^00,  in  qaesCioM 
of  the  legality  of  taxes,  dbc.,  and  in  crimisd 
cases  amounting  to  felony ;  district  coorti  (oov 
15  in  numl>cr),  with  1  jud]^  each,  elected  nrl 
years,  having  original  jurisdiction  in  lav 
equity  in  civil  cases  where  the  amonnt  exc 
$200,  and  unlimited  jurisdiction  in  all  c  i* 
cases  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  in  i 
of  fact  joined  in  probate  courts ;  county  c 
consisting  of  1  judge  in  each  county,  ei 
for  4  years,  who  performs  the*  dntich  of 
gate  or  probate  judge,  and,  with  3  Ji  i 
the  peace,  holds  courts  of  special  aessit 
such  a  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  ua 
county,  town,  city,  or  village,  acd  with  ■ 
powers,  as  the  legislature  may  direct.  6; 
are  fixed  as  follows  by  act  of  April,  185l(,  v 
in  most  cases  reductions  from  former  rai 
governor,  $6,000 ;  comptroller,  treaaoKr, « 
intendent  of  i)ublic  instruction,  and  aecr« 
of  state,  each  $3,500;    surveyor-g  > 

attorney-general,  each  $2.000 ;   sop  c 

judge^  $6,000;  district  judges,  fir^       #«,0(H' 
$5,000;  presiding  officers  of  the         atnrei 
per  diem,  members  $10  for  the  fln«  vO  dara^ 
$5  thereafter,  and  mileage  at  the  rate  of 
every  20  miles  travelled. — Revenoe  (ezc 
of  that  for  school  purpoees)  is  raised  by 
tion  upon  real  and  personal  property,  vbi 
yielded  in  1856,  $655,315  45,  at  the  rate  ttf  ^ 
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*,  tlie  total  asaened  valuation  being  Latin  wordf  ealida  nudJbrruuSy  Spanish  eoHenU 

97 ;  b J  a  poll-tax  of  $3  on  everj  fomalla^  a  hot  fdrnace — while  others  of  high 

'een  the  ages  of  21  and  50 ;  and  by  authority-  question  thb  origin  of  the  wonl. 

e  tax  on  merchants,  bankers,  places  Other  Latin  derivations  have  also  been  siifl* 

t|  foreign  miners,  dec.    The  receipts  gcsted,   bat   for   the   most   part  with   litUe 

ment  of  the  state,  from  1855  to  plansibilitj.    It  is  probably  a  comiption  of 

e,  were  as  follows :  the  original  Indian  name.     The  name  Cali- 

R^i'Xt.  DiaboTwiiiMti.  fornia  is  first  found  in  the  writings  of  Berw 

••.'••^Imwdss  ::::;;;^ilM;S4li  ^  ^'^^  ^©l  CastUlo,  an  officer  who  served 
.'.'.'.'.'.  i,i^^2d4  00. '. '.  *.'.*.'.'.'. .  69sC803  00  Under  Cortes  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  by 
for  1857  were  from  the  following  him  limited  to  a  sinrie  bay  on  the  coast  Insome 
[>erty  tax,  $695,749  95 ;  poll  tax,  of  the  early  English  mops  California  is  called 
foreign  miners'  licenses,  $154,660  New  Albion,  having  been  so  named  by  Sir 
enses,  &c.,  $226,796  04.  The  debt  Francis  Drake,  who  touched  on  the  coast  during 
n  March,  1858,  was  as  follows :  one  of  his  buccaneering  expeditions  in  1679.  A 
p«r  cent  Interest  with  interest. .  .|«,888  96  century  hitcr  it  was  Called  Islas  Carolinas  (sup- 
per c«nt.  due  1S60 150,000  00  posed  then  to  be  an  island),  in  honor  of  Charies 

M      «    «    ^^•^^*";  ""l..".'.^'?©©'©?©©©  il.  of  Spain;  but  subsequently  the  original  name 

•*     "    **    i3T5..V.V.*.V.V.*.'.*!!984looooo  was  revived  and  Universally  adopted.    Lower 

•;••••••••-•••, ^iJXSXi  or  Old  California  was  discovered  as  early  as  1584 

Tpi^uer'^wa^u:;;;;;;;;;;;;;^  by  Zimenes,  a  SpanUh  explorer;  but  the  fint 

settlements  were  made  much  later,  in  1688,  by 

^^^^^^ H8io,»5«98  the  Jesuit  missionaries.    The  precise  dat^  of  ui 

emment  commenced  its  functions  discovery  of  New  or  Upper  Ci^ifomia  is  unoer^ 

3fkvorable  financial  circumstances,  tain ;   but  it  was  subsequent  to  that  of  Old 

ures  of  every  branch  of  the  admin-  California,  and  tlie  first  mission  (San  Biego)  waa 

8  enormous,  and  there  was  very  founded  as  late  as  1769.    Other  missions  and 

perty  held  under  secure  title,  and  presidioswereestablishe<lin  the  following  yearS| 

lanent  population  from  which  to  and  the  government  of  the  country,  both  spir- 

).    The  consequence  was  resort  to  itual  and  temporal,  was  intrusted  to  oertain 

ystem.      The  emission  of   paper  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.    The  bay  of 

form  of  bonds  and  warrants,  which  San  Francisco  was  discovered  about  1770,  and  a 

converted  into  cash  at  a  heavy  mission  was  established  there  in  1776.   In  1808, 

(iderably  increased  the  expenditure  according  to  Humboldt,  18  missions  had  been  ea- 

ment.    The  state  constitution  had  tablished  with  15,562  converts.  Three  more  mis- 

.  the  legislature,  after  its  first  ses-  sions  were  subsequently  established,  and  in  1881 

reate  no  debt  greater  than  $300,000  the  entire  population  is  stated  by  Forbes  in  hia 

oned  by  a  popular  vote  of  the  history  of  Upper  California  at  23,026  (exclusive 

e  of  the  debts  before  mentioned  of  unconverted  Indians),  of  whom  18,688  were 

ed  to  the  people,  and  the  supreme  Indian  converts.    The  same  writer  infers  that 

in  one  case  that  tlio  want  of  that  for  several  years  thereafter  the  population  re- 

a  debt  created  after  1850  rendered  mained  stationary.    It  seems  to  have  been  the 

Q  whereby  it  was  created  uncon-  policy  of  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  to  prevent  Ihe 

nd  the  court  intimated  that  all  the  settlement  of  the  country  as  fiir  as  possible, 

I  after  1850  were  illegal.    In  the  deeming  such  course  best  calculated  to  advance 

)57  the  people  by  a  popular  vote  the  object  they  had  in  view,  viz.,  the  oon« 

all  the  state  debts  should  be  paid;  version  of  the  savages.    The  produce  of  the 

:  in  favor  of  payment^  and  16,970  country  in  1831  was,  wheat  62,860  boshds^ 

on.    During  the  year   1857  the  Indian  corn  27,816,  Wley  18,512,  beans  and 

the  treasury  for  the  first  time  peas,  6,816,  the  entire  crop  being  valued  at  $80,* 

)  disbursements,  and  on   Jan.  1,  284.    Of  domestic  animals,  tliere  were  216,727 

iras  a  surplus  of  $450,000  in  the  cattle,  82,201   horses,  8,021  mules  and  aoooi» 

addition  to  the  state  debt,  the  153,455  sheep,  and  2,712  goats  and  swine.  There 

utstanding  bonds  (in  1857)  to  the  were  at  the  same  time  many  wild  cattle  and 

^,668,903,  and  various  counties  horses  in  the  country.  At  this  date  a  good  mole 

'hich  added  to  the  debt  of  the  Rtate  or  saddle  horse  was  worth  $10 ;  a  mare,  cow,  or 

hole  public  indebtedness  of  Call-  fat  ox,  $5;  a  sheep,  $2.    The  missions  had  been 

(8,090.    The  state  owns  the  tide  declining  in  wealth  and  power  since  1824^  in 

that  portion  covered  by  water  consequence  of  the  interference  of  the  Mexican 

iter  mark  to  the  channels  of  bays  government  with  the  vested  rights  of  the  fathen^ 

ad  3  m.  into  the  ocean ;  also  the  which  finally  resulted  in  the  practical  confieot- 

overflowed  lands  of  the  state,  tion  of  the  church  property.    The  following 

>  about  5,000,000  acres.— The  ety-  statistics  of  the  missions  during  the  period  en 

le  name   California,  according  to  their  greatest  pi'osperity,  are  collected  from 

San  Francisco,  is  uncertain ;  some  the  Rev.  Widter   Colton'a   *^  Three  Tean  in 

asserted  that  it  comes  from  the  California": 
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UmioM. 


Bftn  Francl»cu 
Dolorcg. .... 

B«nU  Clva.  . 

Jao  J(»c.  . . . 

Sab  Juan 
liaotlsta 

Ban  Carloa... 

Bants  Cruz.. 

8ole<Ud 

Ban  Antonio. 

Ban  lllflruvl.. 

Ban  Luu 
Obispo 

La  PnrisAima 

Banta  Barliani 

Ban  Buena- 
ventura.   

Ban  Fernando 

BanOabrirl.. 

Ban  LuUk  Uey 


CkttU.     lionet. 

I 


8,050 
tT.0^7 

44,512 

42.0O0 
8«.300 
W.«iOO 
91,S40 

8T,000 

40.800 
40,160 

87,100 

M.«00 
7().^40 
70,2?0 


Sh*«p.  I  MuWc 


Iloga. 


•ii4 
tipmtim. 


8,004 

&.M0 
2,:M0 

6,2no 

l«i.000 
8.-.'<N) 
6.000 
4,s00 
4,100 

^500 

ft,600 
8,000 

1,900 

1,300 
4.:ft« 
2,000 


79,000 

82.00) 
02,u00 

69,530 

6,400 
72,.'4)0 
70,000 
48000 
47,000 

72,000 

80,000 
20,000 

80,000 

64,000 
54,000 
6i9,0U0 


820^ 


r2o 

420 


2,000 
1,000 


200 

600 
2,000 

8,700 

600 

600 

200 

4'N» 
800 


1« 


1,000 


6,000 

2,000 
2,000 


160,000 
120,000 

93.000 

40,000 
25,000 


133,000 
140.000 


Total !»}S«09  7.'^244l  878.4i)0i  10.4«K  lX.Ono  ffiO^OOO 


In  addition  to  thcso  missions,  thero  wcro  Santa 
Inez,  po6scssin(;  property  valacd  at  $800,000,  and 
6an  Juan  Capistrano  and  San  Die^,  which  were 
reputed  to  bo  ampng  the  most  opulent  of  the  mis- 
Bions.  The  Spanisli  power  in  California  was  over- 
thrown by  tlie  Mexican  revolution  in  1822,  and 
though  the  government  of  that  country  changed 
frequently,  ail  administrations  agreed  in  the  pol- 
icy of  scouhirizing  the  government  of  California, 
and  the  futlicrs  wore  finally  stripped  of  their 
possessions  and  their  former  dignity  and  influ- 
ence. The  centralization  of  power  at  the  fed- 
eral capital,  under  the  first  administration  of 
Santa  Anna,  caused  a  rebellion  in  California 
which  re^tulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  federal 
ofiicials,  and  a  declaration  of  independence  on 
the  part  of  tlio  Californians ;  bnt  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  the  excitement  had  subsided, 
the  people  came  back  to  their  allegiance,  and 
quietly  submitted  t4>  the  new  order  of  things. 
The  settlement  of  the  country  began  to  advance, 
particularly  from  the  immigration  of  foreigners, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  being  largely 
represented.  In  1842,  Com.  Jones,  of  the  U.  8. 
navy,  under  the  impression  that  the  United 
States  wore  at  war  with  Mexico,  took  forcible 
possesion  of  Monterey,  hoi.<tted  the  stars  and 
striiies,  and  proclaimed  California  U.  S.  terri- 
tory. Discovering  his  mistake  the  following 
day,  he  hauled  down  his  flag,  and  made  such 
apology  as  the  circumstances  would  admit. 
During  the  years  1843,  ^44,  ^45,  and  *46  many 
thousands  of  csnigrants  from  the  United  States 
settled  in  Califomia;  and  while  tho  country 
was  rapidly  becoming  Americanized,  in  April, 
1846,  war  was  declared  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States;  but  l>efore  the  news  of 
this  event  had  reached  California,  a  quarrel 
anise  between  the  Mexican  officials  and  the 
American  settlers,  in  which  tho  Mexican  com- 
mander attempted  to  expel  tho  settlers  from 
the  country.  This  resulted  in  quite  a  gen- 
eral uprisin<;  of  the  Americans!,  a  declaration 
of  indo|>en(lence,  and  an  active  and  energetic 
warfare  airainst  tho  Mexican  authorities, 
which,  undttT  the  lead  of  CoL  John  C.  FremoDti 


by  a  few  rapid  i      h^  ve 

ly  subdued  tho  vii  ry,  w  i 
Sloat,  of  tlie  U.  8.  mmm^j,  arriv««i  ■ 
with  intelligence  of  the  declarati 
and  with  assistance  to  the  Atnei 
A  few  days  later.  Com.  Block 
with  additional  assistance,  tcN>k  e 
the  American  forces,  and  at  the  lu 
800  men  marched  on  the  capital,  1 
which  he  took  without  firing  a 
Castro  with  a  greatly  superior  i 
fled  to  Sonora  on  his  approach.  6i 
claimed  Califomia  a  territory  of 
States,  proceeded  to  establish  a  proi 
emmenty  and  the  country  was  app 
quered;  but  the  Mexican  forces  r 
rallied  under  Gen.  Flores,  recaptai 
geles  and  Santa  Barbara,  which 
strongly  garrisoned,  and  met  with 
slight  temporary  successes.  Sto< 
collected  his  forces,  and  marched ; 
whom  he  defeated,  with  very  slii^u 
American  sid.\  in  2  battles,  at  Rio  1 
Jan.  8,  and  on  the  plains  of  the 
1847,  which  practically  terminateii 
for  the  mastenr  in  California.  Tt 
peace  soon  followed,  by  which  Cs 
certain  other  territory  were  ceiled 
cd  States  for  the  sum  of  $15,000,C 
close  of  hostilities  tho  white  imw 
estimated  at  12,000  to  15,000.  It 
of  Feb.  1848,  gold  was  discovered  < 
erty  of  CoL  Sutter,  in  Coloma  o 
news  snread  rapidly.  Men  left  theli 
all  kinds,  and  rushed  to  the  locality 
Ophir,  and  it  was  soon  found  tlu 
widely  distributed  throughout  the 
pie  flocked  in  from  Mexico,  from  & 
ca,  from  the  Atlantic  states,  from 
from  China.  The  emigration  was  i 
paralleled.  In  a  very  shr»rt  time  Cu 
tained  a  mixed  population  of  neariy 
a  million  of  energetic,  daring,  rerk]< 
gerous  people.  A  substantial  gov 
came  necessary.  Gen.  Riley,  the 
ernor  of  tlio  territory,  called  a  co 
delegates,  to  meet  at  Monterey,  S< 
to  frame  a  state  constitution.  'Tlie 
met,  and  after  about  6  weeks*  a 
agreed  on  a  constitution,  which  wi 
to  the  people,  by  whom  it  was  sdo] 
Sept.  9, 1850,  California  was  admit 
union  of  American  states  by  act  of 
Gambling  became  almost  a  univc 
among  the  Californians.  Whole  s 
devoted  exclusively  to  it  in  San  Fr 
it  is  said  that  as  high  as  $20,00i 
fiskcil  on  the  turn  of  a  card,  and  $6, 
$2,000,  and  $1,000  were  ra|>eatedl 
fortunes  were  lost  and  won  in  a  feti 
a  coolness  that  amounted  almost  to 
Prices  for  all  sorts  of  goods  and  eer 
fabnlons  figures.  The  smallest  cban 
quarter  dollars,  and  no  serrloe  w 
for  less  than  50  cents.  Admisnon  ' 
rangad  from  $8  for  a  teat  io  tha  pb 
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box.    Board  was  $8  j>er  dar,  or  was  strongly  gnarded  till  Ae  ISth^  when  a  fbr- 

week,    the   most   indi£»rent    being  midable  force  from  the  oommittee  demanded 

or  aiid  pork  rose  to  $40  per  bbl.,  Gasej,  who  was  surrendered  by  the  sheriff  and 

md  brown  sogar  87i  cents  per  lb.,  and  taken  to  the  cells  of  tiie  oommittee.    Oharka 

Msaries  in  proportion ;  common  coarse  OonLa  gambler,  who  had  shot  Mr.  Biohardsoo, 

)  to  $40  per  pair,  and  superior  high-  the  U.  8.  marshal,  waa  also  taken  from  tlie 

oots,  $100.     Laborers^  wages  were  prison,  and  after  trial  on  the  22d,  they  were 

ur,  and  skilled  mechanics^  from  $12  to  ix>th  handed  in  front  of  the  comraittee^a  roomSi 

ay.    Lumber  rose  to  $500  per  1,000  the  people  and  press  of  Oalifomia  very  gener- 

'nts   were   correspondingly  high :   a  ally  sustaining  the  proceeding.    The  Ti^Umoe 

ame  building,  known  as  the  Farker  committee  had  its  constitution  and  ap^nted 

nted  for  $120,000  per  annum,  i  of  an  executive  committee,  to  whose  supervision 

IS  paid  by  gamblers,  who  occupied  the  general  management  was  intrusted,  and 

9  entire  2d  story ;  $8,000  per  month  which  performed  its  functions  with  the  utmost 

ibr  a  single  store  of  limited  dimen-  quietness  and  dignity.    One  of  tiie  provisions 

I  rudely  constructed  of  rough  boards;  of  the  constitution  was,  tbat  no  person  brongfat 

inulo,  a  canvas  tent  of  moderate  size,  before  the  committee  should  be  punished  withr 

I  gambling  saloon,  rented  for  $40,000  out  a  fair  trial  and  conviction.    The  committee 

,  and  $7,000  per  month  was  paid  by  provided  itself  with  arms  and  ammnnitiOQy 

ument  for  a  custom  house.    From  8  to  drilled  its  forces,  fortified  its  head-quarters,  coa> 

It.  per  month  with  real  estate  security  structed  cells  for  prisoners  and  apartments  fur 

for  money.    People  paid  these  enor-  its  various  necessities.    It  arrested  and  tried 

,  rents,  and  interest,  and  still  accu-  rogues  and  dangerous   men,  some  of  whom 

iiuinense  sums  for  themselves.    Real  were  hanged,  some  transported,  and  others  m^ 

e  enormously,  and  rapid  fortcmes  were  quitted.*  A  notorious  person^  called  Yankee 

speculators  in  houses  and  lots.    As  a  Sullivan,  committed   suicide  whUe  the  ooofr- 

'  course,  among  the  emigrants  to  Caii-  mittee  were   deliberating   on  his  case.    Ob 

re  a  large  number  of  outlaws  from  all  June  2,  a  writ  of  hdbeM  carpus  was  issued  by 

Uie  world,  but  mainly  from  Australia  Justice  Terry,  of  the  supreme  court,  for  the 

Jnited  States.    In  the  earlier  history  rescue  of  Mulligan,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  ol 

gging  there  were  no  efficient  means  for  the  committee.    No  attention  was  paid  to  the 

administration  of  justice.    Lynch  law  writ,  and  on  the  following  day  Gov.  Johnson 

ted  to  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  proclaimed  San  Francisco  in  a  state  of  insar» 

Y  vigilance  committees  were  established  rection,  ordered  out  the  militia  of  the  city,  and 

ief  towns,  by  whom  thieves  and  mur-  commanded  the  vigilance  oommittee  to  dia- 

ere  arrested,  summarily  tried,  and  if  band  and  disperse.    Very  few  of  those  opposed 

1,  banged.    In  San  Francisco,  in  1851,  to  the  proceedings  of  the  oommittee  responded 

the  forms  of  incendiarism,  burglary,  to  the  call,  and  practically  the  power  of  the 

and  murder,  increased  to   such  an  state  waaJbr  the  time,  in  the  hands  of  the  oomr 

extent,  that  the  public  became  im-  mittee.    The  governor  called  on  Gen.  Wool  fbr 

rith  the  idea  that  the  courts  were  the  U.  S.  troops  without  success,  and  also  on  the 

Q  and  refuge,  instead  of  the  terror  of  president  of  the  United  States    In  the  mean 

ad  a  vigilance  committee  which  had  time  the  committee  continued  their  labors,  ban* 

riously  fanned  took  2  men,  M^Kenzie  ishing  prisoners  to  the  Atlantic  states,  to  Ans- 

:taker,  from  the  city  prison  and  hanged  tralia,  and  the  Pacific  islands.    On  June  21,  they 

the  street.  For  a  time  thereafter,  crime  captured  a  quantity  of  state  arms  in  trannt  from 

to  be  less   rampant ;  but   dreadful  Benicia  to  San  Francisco,  and  intended  for  the 

revailed  in  the  city  government,  and  use  of  the  governor's  militia.    A  force  ih»n  the 

i  1855,  Mr.  King  established  the  ^^  Bui-  committee  was  sent  to  arrest  a  Mr.  MaUmey. 

)WBpaper,  in  which  he  criticized  in  se*  He  was  found  in  company  with  Judge  Ten% 

he  action  of  the  city  government,  who  opposed  the  arrest,  and  in  so  doing  dangei^ 

luvoted  particularly  on  the  character  ously  stabbed  Mr.  Hopkina,  one  of  the  commit- 

named  Casey  (who  had  served  a  term  tee's  police.    The  Jud^  was  subsequently  an> 

r.  Y.  state  prison),  a  member  of  the  rested  by  the  committee  and  held  a  prisoner 

supervisors,  and  whose  influence  over  till  the  recovery  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  when  he  was 

ieal  caucuses  of  his  party  was  potent,  released  or  tried  and  acquitted.    A. few  weeki 

^uu-ged  with  selling  nominations  for  a  later  the  .  committee  surrendered  ita^  power^ 

d  with  furnishing  bullies  and  ballot*  having,  during  its  eztraordinsiky  administratkMi 

srs  to  elect  his  nominees ;  and  also  with  of  publio  affairs^  tried  and  disposed  of  srane  80 

X  the  passage  of  fraudulent  bills  through  cases  brought  before  them ;  4  of  their  prisooera 

a  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Ou  May  were  executed,  1  committed  suicide  while  Jhis 

f  murdered  Mr.  King  by  shooting  him  case  waa  under  ddiberation,  and  most  of  tha 

treet,  and  then  gave  himself  into  the  others  were  banished  from  the  state.    The  pro* 

the  authorities.    The  vigilance  com-  oeedinga  of  the  committee  were  attended  with 

^bich  had  never  been  disbanded,  was  heavy  expense,  whioh  was  IxHnte  by  Tolnntary 

into  active  operation.    The  city  prison  contribatioma.     The  eDfliing .  eleolAon.  molted 
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In  the  choioe  of  city  aod  comnty  officers  fk^or-  tivAtor  to  eeek  a  newlorjUitj.    Th* 

able  to  the  oommittee,  and  the  city  has  been  Tegetable  productions  oi  Lower  Cali 

oomparatiyelj  qaiet  and  orderly  ever  since.   A  maize,  wheat,  beans,    peas,   manio 

namber  of  snits  for  damages  have  been  com-  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  pmnes,  d 

menoed  against  members  of  the  committee  by  tains,  and  pineapples.    The  chief  ai 

certain  parties  who  had  been  expelled. — ^The  wild  sheep,  goats,  horses,  homed  cat 

elastic  energy  and  nnconauerable  enterprise  of  and  pigs.    The  adjoining  seas  are  i 

the  people  of  California  nave  been  strikingly  an  abundance  of  ezoelfent  fi«h.     i 

Ulostrated  in  the  rise,  progress,  repeated  de-  pearl  fishery  In  the  S.  part  of  the  gu 

atmction,  and  rapid  resnscitation  of  her  prin-  fornia,  whidi  in  1861  employed  15 

cipal  towns.    In  the  earlier  history  of  the  gold  produced  pearb  which  were  wortli 

fever,  when  the  principal  mercantile  operations  it  is  said  that  valuable  goU  mines 

of  California  were  conducted  in  canvas  tents  this  peninsula.    The  chief  towns  ar 

or  rudely  constructed  wooden  buildings,  the  the  capital,  and  Loreto.    Pop.  in  18i 

chief  towns  were  frequently  destroved  by  fire  Lower  California  was  discovered  b 

or  flood,  or  both.    Ere  a  month  had  passed  Zimenes,    in   1584.      In    1683     th 

after  one  of  these  destructive  visitations,  other  formed  establishmenta  here,  and  inst 

buildings  would  take  the  places  of  those  destroy-  natives  in  agriculture  and  the  arts  c 

ed,  and  apparently  all  traces  of  the  fire  would  tion  ;   but  in  1767  they  were  exi 

be  lost  in  tne  busUeand  business  activity  of  the  the  destinies  of  California  commi 

town.    San  Francisco,  the  metropolis  of  Cali-  guardianship   of  the   Dominican    i 

fornia,  has  been  six  times  nearly  destroyed  the  city  of  Mexico,  who  were  ver 

by  fire.    Sacramento,  and  other  large  towns,  following  in  the  foottftepa  of  their 

Lave  also  suffered  in  the  same  way.    The  to-  sors. 

tal  loss  by  fire  in  San   Francisco   alone  has        CALIGNT,    Jkax    ANTfcvoa   IIi 

been  estimated  at  $20,000,000,  vet  the  growth  French  engineer,  member  of  a  Frci 

of  that  town  is  without  a  parallel  on  this  con-  w^hich  has  produced  a  great  numb 

tinent.  engineers,  bom  in  1657,  died  in  1731 

CALIFORNIA,  Gulf  of  (  Sp.,  Itar  Bermejo^  present  at  the  sieges  of  YalencieniieA 

or  the  Bed  sea),  a  gulf  of  the  Pacific,  which  (>>urtrai.  Fumes,  Dixmude,  and  evei 

separates  the  peninsula  of  California  from  the  came  director  of  the  fortifications  of 

Mexican  states  of  Sonora  and  Cinaloa.    It  is  where  he  superintended  the  constrac 

about  700  miles  in  length,  and  from  40  to  100  in  canal  of  that  name.    During  the  bor 

breadth.    Its  coast  is  indented  with  many  small  of  Calais  by  the  English,  he  decided  I 

bays,  and  numerous  islands  stud  its  surface,  the  battle  by  the  2  forts.  Fort  Itougi 

The  rivers  Colorado  and  Gila  discharge  tlieir  Yert,  successively  thrown  up  in  sucl 

waters  into  its  upper  extremity,  and  the  vil-  as  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  \\w 

logos  of  Loreto,  La  Paz,  and  Guayiuos  are  sit-  Again  in  1706,  after  the  battle  of  Ki 

uated  on  its  shores.    This  gulf  has  been  cele-  frustrated  the  plans  of  Marlborough 

brated  for  its  peari  fishery.  the  two  banks  of  the  canals  of  Le 

CALIFORNIA,  Loweb,  or  Old  (Sp.,  Baja^  of  Bruges  to  be  inundated,  althoup 

or  Vieja  California)^  a  department  and  penin-  estates  were  the  first  to  suffer  from  tl 

enla  of  the  Mexican  republic,  situated  on  the  tion.    lie  also  constracted  the  gre: 

W.  coast  of  North  America,  and  having  Upper  the  Aar,  at  Gravelines,  and  8  forts  wii 

or  New  California  N.,  Sonora  and  tlie  gulf  of  at  Fumes. 

California  £.,  and  the  Pacific  ocean  S.  and  W.        CALIGULA,  Caito  Cjesar  Aror 

It  is  about  750  miles  in  length,  and  from  80  to  manicts,   son  of  Germanicus  and  . 

150  miles  in  breadth.    This  region  is  of  vol-  born  in  camp,  it  is  supposed  in  Gen 

canic  origin,  and  is  traversed  Uiroughout  by  12,  murdered  in  Rome,  Jan.  24, 41. 

the  Sierra  Nevada  range  of  mountains,  which  name  of  Caligula,  the  use  of  which,  ii 

attains  in  some  places  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  years,  he  held  a  serious  offence,  canu 

6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    These  military  boot  or  brogue,  caliga^  w« 

mountains  are  in  general  barren  and  desolate  common  legionary  soldien,  which  h« 

near  their  summits;  but  at  their  base,  cactuses  to  wear  in  his  early  childhood,  for  tl 

of  extraordinary  size  are  to  be  met  with,  and  of  conciliating  the  good  will  of  tlie  m 

such    of  the  volleys   as   have    a   sufficiency  in  fact,  he  retained  to  the  last.    Afie 

of  watiT  are  of  exuberant  fertility.    The  di-  der  of  his  father,  by  Piso  and  Phineii 

mate  is  variable.     The  summer  temperature  exUe  and  voluntary  death  of  his  moil 

on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ranges  frum  58°  isle  of  Pandataria,  he  was  brought 

to  ^ll^    The  sky  is  remarkable  for  its  trans*  great-grandmother,  Livia  Augusta, 

parcncy  and  deep  azure  color,  save  at  sun-  death ;  when  he  was  taken  to  the  1m 

set,  when  it  is  often  variegated  by  tlie  most  grandmother,  A ntonia.   Having  escap 

beautiful   shades  of  violet,  purple,  and  green,  of  his  mother  and  brothers,  he  ingrat 

In  winter  there  is  heavy  rain  and  terrific  torna-  self  with  Tiberius,  who  promoted  hiu 

does  of  wind,  which  sweep  the  soil  from  every  of  honor,  and  held  out  to  him  hopes  i 

exposed  position  into  the  sea^  and  force  the  eul-  cession.    It  waa  ona  of  th«  aarliert 
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/ilifinala  to  be  present  at  exeoutions,  and  the  propriety  of  seclading  himself  and  taking 

n  b     me  in  his  youth  an  amateur  in  the  heUebore.    He  scarcely  slept  8  hours  out  of  the 

;iion  of  human  agonies,  as  in  bis  maturer  24 ;  and,  even  during  these,  his  slumbers  were 

he  was  a  curious  and  ingenious  inventor  disturbed  by  fri^tful  dreams  and  apparitions. 

I  u«w  torments.     The  death   of  Tiberius,  He  often  passed  whole  nights  in  pacing  up  and 

I D.  37,  which  was  caused  or  accelerated  by  down  the  vast  porticos  of  hb  palace,  waiting 

^iligohif  brought  him  into  power.     By  his  the  approach  of  day,  and  invoking  it  with  pas- 

tftament,  Tiberius  had  associated  with  Caius,  sionate  apostrophes ;    in  all  things,    he    was 

a  the  empire  Tiberius  Gemellus,  the  son  of  different,  and  differently  organized,  from  other 

elder  Drusus,  his  own  son  by  Agrippina  men.    Immediately  on  his  recovery,  he  threw 

I            who  had  been  poisoned  by  Sejanus ;  off  all  restraint.     We   find    him  committing 

tek  vu    the    pretext  of  his    youth,  Caligula  incest   with   his    8  sisters,  Julia,  Agrippin% 

moored  that  he  should  be  set  aside  by  the  and  Brusilla;   disgracing,  impoverishing,  ban- 

e,  although    in    every  other  respect  he  ishing  the  2  former,  on  her  death  deifying 

d  a  profound  respect  for  the  will  of  the  the  latter,  and  then  chuckling  within  himseli 

emperor,  even  to  the  allowing  the  wretch-  in  idiotic  delight  at  the  idea  that  he  had  got 

a  who  were  lying  under  sentence  of  death  in  all  his  flatterers  into  a  deadly  dilemma ;  since 

ibe  dungeons,  and  who  now  expected  the  act  they  were  equally  guilty  of  inipiety  and  worthy 

i  mce  usual  at  a  new  accession,  to  be  stran-  of  death  if  they  should  monm  for  Drumlla  the 

1^.   But  for  a  time,  the  world  had  a  moment  woman,  when  Drusilla  is  a  goddess,  or  rejoice 

A  which  to  breathe  freely.    A  foreign  writer,  at  the  deification  of  Drusilla,  when  Drusilla  the 

lot  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  Home,  has  left  a  woman  is  dead.     We   find   him   putting   to 

ar  record  of  this  brief  epoch,  so  strangely  death,  in  torture,  the  adulators,  who  had  vow- 

I     d  with  those  which  preceded  and  fol-  ed  their  own  lives  for  the  restoration  of  his 

vwoa  a.    ^^  The  Greeks,*'  he  writes,  "  had  no  life,  in  order  to  teach  them  to  keep  their  word 

nurrels  with  barbarians,  nor  the  soldiers  with  wiUi  the  gods.    We  find  him,  economically, 

m  citizens.    Men  could  not  sufficiently  admire  giving  the  old  gladiators  to  the  beasts  of  the 

the  incredible  felicity  of  this  young  prince.   He  circus,  for  the  twofold  reason  that  meat  is  dear, 

bad  immense  riches;   great  forces,   both  by  and  that  supporting  old  gladiators  is  a  needless 

indandBea;  prinligious  revenues,  coming  in  to  expense  to  the  state.    We  find  him  delighted 

bun  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.    The  limits  at  being  able  to  convict  the  consuls  of  treason. 

ofhii  empire  were  no  less  than  the  Rhine  and  in  either  case,  whether  they  should  or  should 

the  Euphrates, beyond  which  there  existed  only  not  celebrate  the  victory  of  Actium ;  since,  on 

ttTage  populations,   the  Scythians,   the  Par-  his  mother*s  side,  he  is  of  the  family  of  Augns- 

tbians,  the  Germans.    Thus,  from  the  rising  of  tus,  the  victor ;  on  his  grandmother's,  of  that 

the  sua  to  his  setting,  over  the  continent  and  in  of  the  vanquished  Antony.    We  find  him  build- 

the  isles,  even  beyond  the  sea,  there  was  no  ing  bridges  from  Baisd  to  Puteoli,  more  than  a 

Mitiment  but  joy.    Italy,  Rome,  Europe,  Asia,  league  in  length,  the  pontoons  of  which  areall  the 

held  constant  holiday.    For  under  no  other  corn  fieet  which  supplied  Rome  with  food,  so 

Anperor  Lad  men  tasted  such  repose,  had  they  that  the  city  is  famished  during  the  continuance 

Iwea  permitted  so  tranquil  an  enjoyment  of  of  the  fabric,  the  superstructure  of  which  is  a 

their  owa  property.    In  all  towns  were  to  be  second  Appianway,with  taverns  and  wine  shops 

•en  altars,  victims,  sacrifices,  men  clad  in  white  on  the  wayside,  and  groves  of  timber  trees  to 

*Bd  crowned  with  fiowers,   games,   concerts,  shadethepassengers,  and  rivulets  of  fresh  water. 

^tivals,  dances,    horse-races,    revelry  of  all  running  fur  out  to  sea,  to  water  the  horses,  and 

•uida.    Rich  and  poor,  noble  and  plebeian,  then,  to  crown  the  celebration,  ordering  the 

wbtor  and  creditor,  master  and  slave,  all  par-  crowds  who  came  to  gaze  upon  the  wonder  to 

^k  of  one  common  happiness,  as  if  it  had  been  be  thrown  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  bewail- 

AMtamalia."    For  7  months  this  state  of  things  ing  his  bad  luck  because  it  is  fine  weather  with 

coptinned,  when,  in  consequence  of  debauch-  a  calm  sea,  so  that  most  of  these  victims  of  his 

^esand  excesses,  the  prince  fell  ill,  and  was  like  merry  mood  make  their  escape  by  swimming. 

|<>die;  and  the  Roman  world,  ignorant  in  to  what  Even  in  his  more  harmless  pleasures,  we  find 

'^^  it  would  fall  next,  gave  itself  up  to  de-  the  same  cynical  and  insane  humor:  removing 

H^>   All  men  put  on  mourning ;  they  sat  up  the  velaria  from  the  amphitheatres,  for  the  pleas- 

^lught  long,  and  beset  the  palace  gates  for  nre  of  seeing  the  whole  people  in  an  agony  of 

^^uigs.    Men  vowed  their  lives  to  redeem  that  heat  and  suffocation,  under  the  fierce  blaze  of 

J»  Caligula,    There  is  much  cause  to  believe  an  Italian  noontide ;  invading  Germany,  invad- 

*^  from  this  time  forth  he  became,  if  he  ing  Britain,  with  innumerable  armies  and  great 

pd  not  been  one  before,  a  madman.    From  fleets,  in  order  to  make  the  legionaries  collect 

jj»  infimey  he  had  been  subject  to  epilepsy,  sea  shells  in  their  helmets,  tiie  spoils  of  the  con- 

****Uy  and  physically,  his  nature  was  with-  quered  ocean;  and  for  want  of  German  captives 

J^  balance    or    regulation;     at    one    time  to  exhibit  at  his  triumph,  having  some  unhappy 

'^rgoing  the  most  extraordinary  fatigues,  at  Gauls,  who  were  as  much  civilized  men  and 

>^er  scarcely  able  to  support  himself;  con-  citizens  as  himself,  taught  to  speak  German, 

^^>  at  moments,  that  he  was  conscious  of  and  led  through  the  streets  with  their  hair, 

^  germs  of  incipient  madness,  and  considering  which  had  hwok  let  to  grow  long^  dyed  red,  in 
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order  to  simnlate  prisoners  of  war,  bat  not  to 
riiiiulato  tlieir  fate,  since  Umt  was  real,  for  they 
were  all  scourged  and  beheaded,  as  if  they  had 
been  genuine  Germans.  Lastlj,  we  find  him 
not  only  wishing  that  all  the  Roman  people  had 
but  a  single  neck,  that  he  might  finish  them  all 
at  one  blow,  but  actually  preparing  to  destroy 
half  tiie  senate,  and  more  than  half  the  eques- 
trian order,  when  ho  was  himself  anticipated 
by  the  daggers  of  Gassius  Ghasrea  and  his  fellow- 
oonspirators,  who  brought  relief  to  Rome  by 
murdering  him  4  months  after  his  return  to  the 
eternal  city.  Yet  tliere  were  tliose  who  sin- 
cerely mourned  him,  and  honored  his  remains. 
The  pnetorians  regretted  him,  for  he  gave 
them  gold  and  license  and  blood.  The  friv- 
olous women  and  the  dissipated  young  men  of 
Rome  regretted  him,  for  he  encouraged  their 
debaucheries,  gave  them  pageantries,  games, 
shows  of  gladiators — in  a  word,  something  to 
do.  What  is  strange  is  this,  that  the  Jew 
Agrippa  came  at  dead  of  night,  to  carry  off 
the  mortal  relics  of  his  master,  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life,  and  give  to  them  the  rites  of 
sepulture;  that  his  sisters,  Julia  and  Agrippina, 
whom  he  had  outraged,  compelled  to  infamy, 
and  th»n  disgraced  for  the  infamy  to  which  he 
had  compelled  them,  immediately  on  their  re- 
turn from  banishment,  removed  his  remains  to 
a  more  honorable  sepulchre ;  that  Milonia 
GsDsonia,  his  wife,  who,  neither  young  nor  beau- 
tiful, exercised  so  strange  a  fascination  over 
him,  that  he  had  threatened  to  put  her  to  the 
rack  in  order  to  make  her  explain  how  she 
made  him  love  her,  remained  in  attendance  on 
his  corpse,  covered  with  his  blood,  until  the 
murderers  returned,  when  she  opened  her 
bosom  to  their  swords,  bidding  them  to  haste, 
in  order  that  she  might  die  with  her  husband. 
CflQsonia^s  request  was  granted,  and  she  as  well 
as  the  daughter  she  had  borne  to  Caligula  was 
put  to  death. 

GALIPII  (Arab.  Khalifa),  the  title  of  the 
successors  of  Mohammed.     There  were  8  cali- 

5 hates:  1st,  the  Oriental,  firstt  established  at 
[cdina  in  682,  afterward  at  Damascus  under  the 
Ommyioiles,  ami  finally,  till  1258,  under  the 
Abb:u«iiles  nt  Bagdad;  2d,  that  of  Cordova, 
founded  in  760  by  AMerrahman,  a  member  of 
tlie  family  of  the  Oinmvladeis  which  lasted  un- 
til 1081 ;  3d,  that  of  Egypt,  or  of  the  Fatimites, 
founded  in  901)  by  Obeidallah,  who  pretended 
to  be  descended  from  the  prophet^s  danghter, 
Fatima;  it  lasted  until  1171,  when  it  was  over- 
thrown by  Sjiladin.  The  power  of  the  caliphs 
of  B;igdad  was  shaken  in  934,  when  lihadi  as- 
sumed the  office  of  £mir  al  omra  (captain  of  tho 
captains),  with  which  the  exercise  of  the  absolute 

fowcr,  in  the  name  of  the  caliph,  was  united, 
n  E^ypt,  however,  the  caliphs  maintained  their 
spiritual  authority  until  the  c<mquest  of  that 
country  by  the  Turks  in  the  beginning  of  the 
IGth  century.  The  Turkish  sultann  now  assumed 
the  dignity  of  caliph,  and  the  grand  seignior  at 
Gonstantirioi>lo  retains  it  to  tlje  present  day, 
though  his  claim  to  spiritual  authority  b  not 


mach  regarded  ont^de  of  TnHcer.  , 
work  on  the  caliphs,  by  Dr.  Weil,  b 
through  the  press  of  rerthes  in  Gotha,  i 
nounced  to  be  pnblisbed  in  the  course  o 
The  following  table  presents  a  chrt)o< 
list  of  the  successive  odiphs,  and  of  the  < 
their  reigns : 
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Rhadl MO 
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MoU 974 

Tal 991 

Kadcr lOSI     r»jv^. 

Kaim 1U75    AjSh»A 

CALIPPUS,  a  Greek  astronomer. 
Cyzicus,  in  the  4th  century  B.  C.     lie 
Athens,  and  became  associated  with  A 
whom  he  assisted  in  rectifying  and  eon 
the  discoveries  of  Eudoxoa.     Already 
attempts    had   been   made  to  exprcM 
tire   numbers    the    8  great  natond  or 
time,  tho  solar  year,  the  lunar  month,  i 
solar  day.    A  century  before,  Met(»n  luid 
ered  that  19  years  corresponded  to  281 
or  6,940  days.     Calippus  observed  tba» 
calculation  there  was  an  error  of  aboa 
day  each  19  years,  which  be  proposed  I 
by  (piadnipling  the  cycle  and  reck 
76  vearA,  and  omitting  one  entire 
cycle.    This  period  of  76  years  was  ci 
Calippio  cycle,  and  was  adopted  by 
omers  after  the  vear  880  B.  C. 

CAL1XTINE8  (from  the  Latin  fnli 
ice).    There  are  2  sects  in  ecclesiastical 
known  by  this  name.     I.  ThoM  who  d 
the   oommonion   in  both  kinda  for 
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xtines  were  a  bnmcli  of  the  Hnssites,  legates  to  QemiAajr,  a  diet  wee  held  at  WtaB- 

Ico  called  Utroquists.     They  were  burg,  and  finally  the  pactum  Calixtinum^  or 

moderate  of  the  2  branches  of  the  concordat  of  Worms,  was  concladed.  Uenrjient 

of  that  reformer,  and  were  will-  ambassadors  to  the  pope,  and  in  1128  the  fint 

npromit  the  remaining  Z  of  the  4  Lateran  conndl  was  held^  at  which  800  bishops 

ch  the  Bohemian  heretics  had  sab-  were  present,  and  in  this  oouncU  Henry  wm 

the  terms  of  reconciliation,  at  a  absolved,  and  the  qnestioiBiof  inTestitnre  fimd^ 

Basel  (Feb.  16,  1433).    The  4  points  settled.    The  remamder  of  his  life  was  spent 

the    use  of   the  cup ;    2,  the   free  by  Galixtos  in  active  labor  for  the  good  of  the 

of  the  word  of  God ;  8,  the  aboli-  church  and  of  his  states ;  and  he  paid  particii* 

srical  endowments;  ,4,  the  punish-  lar  attention  to  the  decoration  of  St.  Petor't 

le  civil  magistrate  of  heinous  trans-  church,  and  repfdring  the  aqueducts  o(  Borne* 

nd  mortal  sins.    At  an  embassy  held  III.  (Alfonso  Boboia),  a  member  of  tlie  Spao- 

some  time  after,  the  Catholics  in-  ish  branch  of  the  Borgia  family,  bom  at  Yiden* 

hese  4  articles,  so  amended  as  that  cia,  was  pope  from  1455  until  Aug.  6,  1458» 

support  them ;  but  now  the  Bohe*  when  he  med.    After  having  reoeiv^  an  excel? 

rmers  refused  to   accept   them   as  lent  education,  he  was  promot^  to  a  canoory 

The  Calixtines,  however,  attaching  by  the  anti-pope  Benedict  XIII.  ^Peter  do  Lonal 

mportance  to  tiie  1st  of  the  4  ar-  whose  parbr  was  embraced  by  Alfonso  Y.,  king  ^ 

tented  to  waive  the  other  8,  in  con-  Aragon.    Saving  soon  after  been  oalled  to  the 

of  securing  this.     They  were  op-  royid  council  by  the  above-mentioned  prince,  he 

he  Taborites  or  Orplians,  who  con-  was  sent  by  him  to  Benedict's  successor,  in  or» 

all  the  4.   Tlie  event  proved  in  favor  der  to  indoce  him  to  abandon  his  pretensions; 

ixcines,  for  in  the  following  year  a  and  having  succeeded  ia  this  mission,  he  nego* 

LtUe  crushed  the  hopes  of  the  Tabor-  tiated  the  reconciliation  of  his  sovereign  witii 

hereafter  the  only  distinction  from  Pope  Martin  Y.,  and  was  rewarded  by  thai 

•lie  oummunion  which  the  Hussite  pontiff  with  the   archbish(»nio  of  Yalenoia. 

y^  was  that  for  which  the  Calix-  About    15   years   afterwara  (1444X  he  was 

dndcd.     11.  The  other  body  known  made  cardinal  by  Engenius  I  v.,  as  a  reward 

les  were  the  followers  of  George  for  essential  services  in  negotiating  a  reooncdli? 

DC  of  the  reformers  in  the  16th  cen-  ation  between  himself  and  Alfonso  Y.    On 

bunder  of  the  party  oalled  8yncre-  April  8, 1455,  he  succeeded  Nicholas  Y.  on  the 

Cauxtus,  Geobok.  papal  throne.    The  ruling  idea  of  his  ponti- 

mS,  the  name  of  3  popes.    The  first,  ficate  was  the  revival  of  Uie  crusades  against 

lavery,  was  bishop  of  Bome  from  the  Turk<).    He  made  the  most  energetic  and 

2,  when  he   is  said   by  some   to  persevering  efforts  to  unite  all  the  powers  of 

red  martyrdom.    II.  Born  near  Be-  Ohristendom  in  this  Undertaking,  but  withont 

id  in  Rome,  March  18,  1124.     His  much  success.    This  pope  is  said  to  have  admin* 

was  Guido  of  Burgundy,  and  he  istered  the  government  of  the  church  with  aeal 

11  son  of  William,  count  of  Burgundy,  and  ability.    The  greatest  fault  which  he  eomp 

i  to  the  queen  of  France,  the  em-  mitted  was  the  elevation  of  his  2  unworthy 

fermany,  and  the  king  of  England,  nephews,  Rodrigo  Lenzuolo  and  Milo,  to  tM 

t  was  already  archbishop  of  Vienne,  dignity  of  cardinal,  the  former  of  whom  be- 

n  after  went  to  France  and  England  came  afterward  pope  under  the  name  of  AJex* 

ity  of  papal  legate,  principally  in  or-  ander  YI. 

e  the  vexed  question  of  lay  invest!-        OALIXTUS,  Gbobob,  properly  CixxiBSN^  a 

1119,  Gelasius  II.  died  at  the  abbey  Lutheran  divine,  bom  at  Meelby  in  Holstcan^ 

md  Calixtud  was  appointed  to  sue-  Dec.  14, 1586,  died  atHehnstadt,  March  19, 1658* 

He  held  councils  at  Toulouse  and  He  studied  snocessively  at  Helmstadt,  Jenii 
at  the  Litter  of  which  427  bishops  and  Giessen,  TtLbingen,  and  Heidelberg.  With  a 
e  present,  while  the  emperor  Henry  son  of  an  opulent  Dutch  gentieman  named 
samped  in  the  vicinity,  with  80,000  Overbeck  he  made  the  tour  of  England  and 
ertheless  he  was  solemnly  excommu-  Germany,  and  by  this  means  became  acquaint* 
Calixtu!!(,  in  presence  of  the  council,  ed  with  many  of  the  leadiug  reformers  of  those 
ler  decrees  of  this  council  was  one  countries.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  had,  before 
he  arclibishop  of  York  independent  his  departure  from  the  continent,  been  inter- 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  After  closing  ested  in  the  talents  of  Calixtus,  by  a  discoenoa 
I  Oalixtus  went  to  Rome  in  1120,  in  which  he  had  heard  him  engaged  with  a  Jesuit* 
nti-pope,  named  Gregory  YIII.,  had  On  his  retnm  the  duke  appointed  him  to  a  pro* 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  fessorship  in  Helmstadt.  Hehnstadt  was  one 
but  Calixtus  expelled  liim,  and  with  of  the  onginal  protesters  against  the  **Form  of 
'  the  neighboring  princes  stormed  Concord,"  that  £unou8  instrument  drawn  op  in 
of  Sutri,  whither  he  had  fled,  and  1577,  and  slwaya  regarded  as  the  Magna  Char* 
prisoner.  He  next  attacked  the  Fran-  ta  of  Lutheranism.  Every  thing  in  Hdmitadl 
Cenci,  broke  their  i>ower,  and  threw  then  readily  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  Calvin* 
oasties.    In  1121  and  1122  he  sent  latic  tendenoleai    Oonsaqoently,  viieaCUUtaiy 
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at  the  oonferenoe  of  Thorn  (164G),  showed  him-  more  extended  in  eompMi  and  more 

self  80  moderate  in  his  Lnthcron  opinions  as  to  than  we  are  at  flnst  d&^Miaed  to  bi 

fiivor  and  attempt  the  reconciliation  of  the  manjspeciesof  birds,  the  wild  aqoati 

Protestants  and  the  Reformed  church,  he  fell  aquatic  legions  of  the  dock,  goose, 

under  the  hatred  of  Calovias  and  his  adherents,  vcr,  and  sandpiper  families,  we  know 

who  insisted  on  his  excommunication  fVom  the  lation  to  their  call  beyond  their  pa 

Lutheran  church  as  suspected  of  Calvinism,  used  as  rallying  notes  or  signals  wh< 

Meanwhile,  another  party  had  Just  accused  him  voyages,  or  as  alarm  calls  when  start 

of  Catholicism,  on  account  of  one  of  his  works,  approach  of  their  enemiea.    A  close 

the**  Epitome  of  Moral  Theology."   On  the  other  would,  probably,  teach  ns  that  evei 

hand,  tlie  Catholics  regarded  him  as  their  most  silent,  in  an  ordinary  sense,  of  the 

sagaciops  and  insidious  enemy.    To  sustain  him-  races,  have  their  sounds  expressive 

self  under  this  triple  fire  was  no  small  task.   lie  ness  to  their  mates,  of  afftHsiion  to  ti 

considered  a  union  of  the  sundered  bod  v  of  Christ  of  alarm  when  the  enemy  is  at  hand, 

feasible,  if  the  confl  icting  parties  could  be  induced  tion  on  reassemblinff  after  absence,  ol 

to  return  to  the  oecumenical  councils  and  laws  to  partake  in  the  food  which  is  o 

of  tlie  first  5  centuries.    This  plan  gave  rise  to  found,  or  of  recall  at  the  hour  ol 

what  is  known  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  Syncre-  Manv  birds,  which  are  mute  in  the 

tism,  though  the  followers  of  Calixtusaresome-  to  which  they  migrate  in  the  wint< 

times  call^  Calixtines.    These  Calixtinos,  how-  and  have  the  reputation  of  being  cnti 

ever,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Hussite  less,  are  clamorous  when  they  bree< 

sect  of  the  same  name.    lie  had  embraced  the  case  with  the  European  woudt>i»cl 

Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  that  modified  his  ru$tieola\  and  the  jacksnipe,  orJud< 

treatment  of  the  ethical  system  of  Christianity.  jp<ix  gallinula\  both  of  which  are  rep 

lie  was  the  first  writer  who  attempted  a  truly  m  the  countries  where  they  are  sliu 

scientific  and  philosophic  symbol  of  Christian!-  those  where  they  breed  they  are 

ty.    The  Calixtine  controversy  continued  long  have  at  least  one  note,  and  probably  : 

fliler  his  death,  so  that  his  infiuence  on  the  the-  others,  which  are  either  never  heard 

ology  of  the  succeeding  age  was  greater  than  on  tinguished,  or,  if  both,  are  aligned 

that  of  his  own.  than  those  to  which  they  belong,  b«i 

CALKING,  the  process  of  driving  tarred  oak-  only  in  the  seclusion  of  remote  ai 

nm  into  the  seams  between  the  planks  of  ships,  in  places,  and  addressed  only  to  their  y 

order  to  render  the  Joints  water-tight    A  wisp  m  privacy,  or  to  their  mates  when  ii 

of  the  oakum  is  drawn  out  and  rolled  together  of  courtship,  or  when  aitting  on  t) 

between  the  hands,  and  being  laid  over  the  caring  for  their  tender  broods.    8oku 

seam,  is  driven  by  a  wedge-shaped  instrument,  known  by  their  dang  of  tongues,  as  1 

called  the  calking  iron.    The  work  is  afterward  through  the  heavens  in  their  raigratio 

gone  over  with  a  more  powerful  instrument  of  ing  in  onler  to  regulate  their  squadi 

the  same  kind,  which  is  held  by  one  man  and  starless  niiirht,  as  wild  geese,  cranes, 

struck  with  a  beetle  held  by  another.    When  of  the  waders,  which,  when  they  are  i 

all  the  oakum  is  forced  in  that  b  practicable,  the  sportsman,  rise  voiceless  and  no 

the  seams  are  pnyed  over  with  melted  pitch,  feed  in  the  daytime  silent  in  the 

and  whore  they  ore  to  be  covered  with  copper,  wastes  which  Uiey  inliabit.    Others 

a  tlireod  of  Ppnnyam  is  laid  in  to  make  them  feed  silent,  and  are,  so  far  as  we  I 

flush  Willi  the  planks.  at  all  times,  except  when  they  q)ri 

CALL  OF  BIRDS.    The  call  of  the  feathered  wing  in  any  sudden  alarm,    borne  «| 

races  must  not  be  confounded  with  their  song;  passenger  pigeons,  make  their  roifi 

from  which  it  is  entirely  and  in  all  senses  dis-  silence,  take  wing  in  silence  when  i3 

tinct.    The  former  is  their  language,  at  all  when  alone  in  the  woods,  nndistnrbe 

times,  in  all  seasons,  and  is  expressive,  in  so  far  less,  make  Uie  green  solitudes  soni 

as  they  can  express  them,  of  all  their  wants,  their  conversations ;  others,  like  ro 

passions,  and  desirca,  one  alone  excepted ;  tlie  all  times,  especially  in   the  breed! 

latter  is  occasional,  limited  to  a  single  season  of  habitually  noisy,  yet  rise  in  flocks  wit 

the  year,  wiien  the  bird  is  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  signal.    The  song  of  all  birds  in  i 

limited  to  a  single  sex,  the  mole,  and  expressive  is  limited  to  the  seascm  of  pairing, 

but  of  a  single  feeling,  that  of  amorous  desire,  female,  like  the  girl  described  by 

Many  birds  have  no  iKiwer  of  song;  none,  so  far  one  of  his  poema,  invariably  ^giv* 

as  it  is  yet  ascertained,  are  without  a  call.   Some,  what  gold  could  never  boy/' or  w 

so  far  as  it  has  been  shown,  have  but  a  single  call  brooding  hopefully  on  her  e^^  cbee 

to  express  all  their  inclinations — oltliough  it  may  love  notes  of  the  faithful  lover,  wb 

be  doubted  whether  a  more  extended  acquaint-  her  patient  labors  with  his  voice,  be 

ance  with  ninny  of  the  wild  tribes,  whose  dis-  sing  when  he,  also,  has  carea  patern 

tant  haunts  and  secluded  habits  j>revent  the  In  some  8|»ecie8  which  do  not  sing, 

great  eneuiy,  ^nan,  from  becoming  familiar  with  amatory  call  which  answers  the  | 

their  domestic  and  familiar  ways,  iX'ould  not  song,  peculiar  to  the  maJe  bird  dnrii 

prove  tliat  the  vocal  qualities  of  all  birds  are  ioii  of  tlM  feoaale'a  incnbatk>ii|  aa 
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dmble  whifltle  of  the  American  qnail,  the  cry  dering  it  inexact,  flippant,  or  vnlgar,  disconrees 

itftbe  CQckoo,  the  cooing  of  the  dove,  the  harsh  charmingly  on  the  call  of  many  birds,  which 

cn^  of  the  landrail,  and  the  keh-hei-heh  of  the  are  &miliar  to  all  persons,  how  little  ^ven 

■lie  of  the  English  snipe,  as  it  is  falsely  called  soever  to  ornithological  or  scientific  pursuits, 

htbe  United  States  (seolopax  WiUonii)^  which  ^^From  the  motion  of  hirds,"  he  says,  in  one 

is  dther  wholly  discontinued,  or  is  changed  of  his  letters  to  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington, 

iatoBometliing  wholly  different,  when  the  season  hearing  date,   Selborne,  Sept.   9,  1778,   ^*the 

wA  the  desire  for  reproducing-  their  species  transition  is  natural  enough  to  their  notes  and 

kre  passed  away.    As  a  general  rule,  aquatic  language,  of  which  I  shall  say  something.    Not 

M  ire  more  noisy  than  land  hirds,  eea  fowl  that  I  would  pretend  to  understand  their  lan- 

tbin  fresh-water  birds,  nocturnal  than  diurnal  guage,  like  the  vizier  who,  by  the  recital  of  a 

birds,  domesticated  fowls  than  those  in  a  state  conversation  which  passed   between  2   owls, 

of  DAtare,  birds  which  congregate  than  those  reclaimed  a  sultan  before  delighting  in  conquest 

of  solitary  habits,  and,  with  the  exception  of  and  devastation;  but  I  would  be  thought  only 

eommoa  poultry,  migratory  birds,  which  pass  to  mean  that  many  of  the  winged  tribes  have 

moch  of  their  time  on  the  wing,  than  those  various  sounds  and  voices,  adapted  to  express 

which  dwell  on  the  ground.    No  one  of  these  tlieir  various  passions,  wants,  and  feelings,  such 

roles,  however,  but  is  liable  to  numerous  ex-  as  anger,  fear,  love,  hatred,  hunger,  and  the 

eeptions ;  for,  while  some  sea  birds,  which  con-  like.    All  species  are  not  equally  eloquent ; 

pgate,  are  deafening   in  their  clangor,  they  some  are  copious  and  fluent,  as  it  were,  in  their 

ij  totally  independent  one  of  the  other,  not  utterance,  while  others  are  confined  to  a  few 

ngolating  their  movements  by  signals  of  any  important  sounds ;  no  bird,  like  the  fish  kind, 

md ;  others,  as  many  varieties  of  the  tringa  is  quite  mute,  though  some  are  rather  silent, 

iiid  KolopacidcB^   and    eJiaradriadw    likewise,  The  language  of  birds  is  very  ancient,  and  like 

while  tliey  utter  no  sounds,  yet  wheel  as  regu-  other  ancient  modes  of  speech,  very  elliptical ; 

brlj  and  orderly,  in  obedience  to  some  concert-  little  is  said,  but  much  is  meant  and  understood* 

ed  signal,  as  a  well-disciplined  regiment  of  The  notes  of  the  eagle  kmd  are  shrill  and  pierc- 

horse.    And,  again,  while  some  migratory  birds  ing,  and,  about  the  time  of  nidification,  much 

are  vociferous  in  the  extreme,  others  are  totally  diversified,  as  I  have  been  assured  bv  a  curious 

dent,  and  some  non-migratory  species,  such  observer  of  nature,  who  long  resided  at  Gibral- 

Mjackdaws  and  rooks,  exceed  all  others  in  the  tar,  where  eagles  abound.    The  notes  of  our 

propensity  they  exhibit  for  hearing  their  own  hawks  much  resemble  those  of  the  king  of 

nnswect  voices.     None,  since  the  days  of  Can-  birds.     Owls  have  very  expressive  notes;  they 

ace— the  owner  of  the  virtuous  ring,  whose  hoot  in  a  fine  vocal  sound,  much  resembling 

properties,  as  described  by  Chaucer,  the  vox  humxina^  and  reducible  by  a  pitch-pipe 

Were  these,  that  if  she  list  It  fqr  to  wear  *<> .  a  musical  key."    Elsewhere  he  says :  "  A 

rpon  her  thumb,  or  In  her  pouch  to  bear,  neighbor  of  mine,  who  is  Said  to  have  a  nice 

TK°„"e'?hiv.:';rn."e'^u„Thu  .uvJS  l^>  '^^'F.'fi  ^hat  the  owU  about  thi8  viUage 

And  know  his  meaning  openly  and  plain,  hOOt  m  8  dinerent  KCys,  lU  (i  flat  Or  J?  Sharp,  in 

And  answer  him  In  his  hinguago  again-  B  flat  and  A  flat.      He  heard  2  individuals 

bs  pretended  to  possess  the  faculties  of  that  hooting  to  each  other,  the*  one  in  A  flat,  and 

pfted  lady  to  their  full  extent ;   although  the  the  other  in  B  flat     Query :  do  these  different 

Wmen  and  fowlers  of  the  Long  island  shores  notes  proceed  from  different  species,  or  only 

wd  Atlantic  beaclies  have,  at  least,  so  far  ad-  from  various  individuals?"     "This  note,"  he 

^ced  in  the  path  of  her  mysterious  lore,  that,  continues,  in  the  letter  first  quoted,  "seems  to 

whether  or  not  they  can  understand  the  Steven,  express  rivalry  and  complacency  among  the 

Jf  sound  (for  such  being  interpreted  does  that  males;  they  use  also  a  quick  call  and  a  horrible 

l^»d  word  signify)  of  every  fowl  that  fieeth  scream,  and  can  snore  and  hiss  when  they  mean 

^er  heaven,  and  know  his  meaning  openly  to  menace.     Ravens,  beside  their  loud  croak, 

•^  plain,  they  can  in  so  far  imitate  their  can  exert  a  deep  and  solemn  note  that  makes 

^b  and  hold  converse  with  them,  as   they  the  woods  echo ;  the  amorous  sound  of  a  crow 

come  and  go,  that  the  birds  will  turn  on  tiie  is  strange  and  ridiculous ;  rooks,  in  the  breeding 

^ng  to  hear,  "  and  answer  them  in  their  Ian-  season,  attempt  sometimes  in   the  gayety  of 

P^  again,"  and  come  down  from  the  safe  al-  their  hearts  to  sine,  but  with  no  great  success. 

"tQdes  of  cloud,  or  clear,  to  visit  their  treach-  The  parrot  kind  have  many  modulations  of 

*fOB8  decoys,  and  leave  their  plumy  pinions,  voice,  as  appears  by  their  aptitude  to  learn  hu- 

^wed  down  by  their  cruel  volleys,  to  welter  man  sounds.    Doves  coo  in  an  amorous  and 

Jtt  the  barren  wave. — That  amiable  and  de-  mournful  manner,  and  are  emblems  of  despair- 

Wjtfttl  naturalist  and  writer,  Gilbert  White,  of  ing  lovers;  the  woodpecker  sets  up  a  sort  of 

°*lbome,  than  whom  no  one  has  done  more,  loud  and  hearty  laugh ;  the  fern  owl,  or  goat- 

« any  one  so  much,  to  divest  the  pursuit  of  the  sucker,  from  the  dusk  to  daylight  serenades 

fjowledgo  of  nature  of  tedious  and  tiresome  his  mate  with  the  chattering  of  castanets.    All 

*chnicalitie5,    to    bring    zoology  within    the  the  tuneful  pasaeres  express  their  complacency 

JjDge  of  the  general  reader  and  observer,  and  by  sweet  modulations  and  a  variety  of  melody. 

wrender  Bcicuco  agreeable,  popular,  and  inter-  The  swallow,  as  has  been  observed  in  a  former 

^'^  to  all  classes  of  intellect,  without  ren-  letter,  by  a  shriU    alarm   bespeaks   the   at- 
VOL.  IT. — 18 
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tentioQ  of  the  other  hirundinet^  and  hids  them  bids  his  family  beware.     The  pJla 

beware  that  the  hawk  is  at  hand.     Aquatic  ticlccr  has  at  command  his  amoroni 

and  gregarious  birds,  especially  the  nocturnal,  and  liis  tones  of  defiance.    But  the 

that  sliiit  their  quarters  in  the  dark,  are  very  which  lie  is  best  known  u  his  crowing 

noisy  and  loquacious,  as  crancis  wild  geese,  ho  has  been  distinguished  in  all  air 

wild  ducks,  and  tlie  like ;  their  perpetual  clam-  countryman's  clock  or  *lanim — as  tli 

or  preventing  them  frum  disperHing  and  losing  man  that  proclaims  the  divisions  of  t 

their  companions.    In  so  extensive  a  subject.  Thus  the  poet  elegantly  styles  him  ML 

sketches  and  outlines  are  as  much  as  can  be  clock, whose  clarion  sounds  the  nlent  h* 

expected ;  for  it  would  be  endless  to  instance  neighboring  gentleman,  one  summer, 

in  all  the  infinite  variety  of  the  feathered  na-  most  of  his  chickens  by  a  sparrow-h: 

tion.    We  shall,  therefore,  confme  the  remain-  came  gliding  down  between  a  fa;^>t 

der  of  this  letter  to  the  few  domestic  fowls  of  the  end  of  tJie  house,  to  the  place  v 

our  yards,  which  are  most  known,  and  there-  coops  stood.    The  owner,  in wanlly  ve 

fore  best  understood.    And  first,  the  peacock  his  flock  tlms  diminishing,   ailroitljr 

with  his  gorgeous  train  demands  our  attention ;  setting  net  between  the  pile  and  the  h 

but  like  most  gaudy  birds,  his  notes  are  grating  which  the  caitiff  dashed  and  was  c 

and  shocking  to  tlio  ear ;  the  yelling  of  cats,  Resentment  suggested  the  law  of  re 

the  braying  of  an  ass,  are  not  more  disgustful,  he  therefore  clipiied  the  hawk*s  wini 

The  voice  of  the  goose  is  trumpet-like  and  his  talons,  and  nxing  a  cork  on  his  l 

clanking,  and  one  saved  tlie  capitol  of  Rome,  him  down  among  the  hnKxl  heuK    Im 

as  grave  historians  assert    The  hiss  also  of  the  cannot  point  the  scene  that  ensued ;  tl 

gander  is  formidable  and  full  of  menace,  and  sions  that  fear,  rage,  and  revenge  inspi 

^  protective  of  his  young.*    Among  ducks,  the  new,  or  at  least,  such  as  had  been 

sexual  distinction  of  voice  is  remarkable;  for  before.     The  exasperated  matrons  u 

while  the  quack  of  the  female  is  loud  and  so-  they  execrated,  they  insulte<K  they  ti 

norous,  the  voice  of  the  drake  is  inward,  and  In  a  word,  they  never  desisted  from 

harsh  and  feeble,  and  scarce  discernible.    The  their  adversary  till  they  had  torn 

cock  turkey  struts  and  gobbles  to  his  mistress,  hundred  pieces.** 

in  a  most  uncouth  manner;  he  hath  also  a  pert        CALLxV,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonf^i 

and  petulant  note  when  he  attacks  his  adver-  art/ m  family,  marked  by  an  open  and 

sary.      When  a  hen  turkey  leads  forth  her  spathe,  with  a  white  up^H^r  surface,  i 

young  brood,  she  keeps  a  watchful  eye,  and,  if  spadix  entirely  covered  with  flt»\voi 

a  bird  of  prey  appear,  though  ever  so  high  in  sliaped  leaves,  red  berries,  and  thick 

the  air,  the  careful  mother  announces  the  enemy  root-stocks.    The   C.  palugtris  U  a 

with  a  little  inward  moan,  and  watches  him  marshy  places  in  the  north  of  Euro 

with  a  steady  and  attentive  look;  but,  if  he  common  in  cold  bogs  in  the  nortlic 

approach,    her    note    becomes    earnest    and  States.    Its  see<ls  are  surrounded  with 

alarmed,  and  her  outcries  are  redoubled.    No  Sweden  its  root  is  dried,  and  furni^he4 

inhabitants  of  a  yard  seem  possessed  of  such  a  meal  from  which  bread  is  made.  The  < 

variety  of  expression  and  so  copious  a  language  j^iVa  was  intrcduced  into  England 

as  common  poultry.    Take  a  chicken  of  4  or  5  Ca[)e  of  Good  Hope,  in  1731.     It  is  t 

days  old,  and  hold  it  at  a  window  where  there  wild  in  St.  Helena.    Its  large  sjiatl 

we  flies,  and  it  will  immediately  seize  its  prey  white,  surrounding  a  spadix  which 

with  little  twitterings  of  complacency ;  but  if  deeply  yellow  by  its  antueriferous  flo' 

vou  tender  it  a  wasp  or  a  bee,  nt  once  its  note  often  cultivated,  and  is  one  of  the  m« 

Dccomes  harsh  and  expressive  of  disapprobation  ful  of  aroidoous  plants.     Being  hard 

and  a  sense  of  danger.    When  a  pullet  is  ready  live  in  tcmi>erute  regions,  growing 

to  lay,  she  intimates  the  event  by  a  joyous  and  vi^or  in  the  ordinary  apartments  of 

easy  soft  note.     Of  all  the  events  of  Uieir  life,  and  may  be  made  to  b]o!:som  all  the  y 

that  of  laying  seems  to  them  the  most  impor-         CAhLAN,   a    municipal    bon>ugli 

cant;  for  no  sooner  has  a  hen  disburdened  her-  town,  and  pari&h,  on  King's  river,  c 

«elf  than  she  rushes  forth  with  a  sort  of  clan)-  kenny,  Ireland.     One-thinl  of  the  ii 

orous  joy,  which  the  cock  and  the  rest  of  his  of  the  town  are    said  to  be  withoi 

mistresses  immediately  adopt.     The  tunmlt  is  employment.    It  has  been  the  foen* 

not    confined  to  the    family  concerned,   but  battles,  and  in  1650  was  taken  by  < 

catches  from  yard  to  yard,  and  spreads  to  every  It  gives  the  title  of  viscount  to  th< 

homestead  within  hearing,  till  at  last  the  whole  family.    Pop.  3,100. 

village  is  in  an  unroar.     As  soon  as  a  hen  be-        C ALLAN  A,  or  Calansa,  a  town  i 

comes  a  "mother,  her  new  relation  demands  a  of  Soodan,  K.  W.  Africa.     Itissitnai 

new    language;  she  then   runs  clucking  and  the  mountains  of  the  liataka  ranse, 

screaming  about,  and  seems  apitated,  as  if  pos-  which  branches  fn)m  the  mountains 

sessed.     The  father  of  the   family  has  also  a  and  terminates  in  the  Sahara. 

considerable  vocabulary;  if  he  finds  fooil,  ho        CALLAO,   or  Caujio  dk  Ijva,  i 

calls  a  favorite    to  share  it ;   and  if  a  bird  Peru,  6  miles  W.  of  Lima^  of  which 

of  prey  pass  over,  with  a  warning  voice  ho  jiort ;  i)op.  7,000.    The  original  towi 
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Abed  and  sabmerged  hj  an  earth-  travels  in  India,  **  Three  Konths  in  the  Envt- 

i746,  and  at  low  tides  its  ruins  are  ronsof  Borne," '^Memoirs of  Pouflsin^^dco.    Her 

le  in  the  bay.    Tlie  existing  town  con-  2d  husband  turning  her  attention  to  the  fine 

of  low  houses,  slightly  built,  plastered  arts,  she  published  in  1886  "Essays  toward  the 

and  with  their  windows  in  the  root  History  of  Painting." 

nafce  is  considerable ;  lines  of  steamers  OALLK,  La,  a  seaport  of  Algeria,  pop.  800^ 

t  with  Chili,  Panama,  &c ;  the  principal  in  the  province  of  Oonstantine.    It  is  built  on 

are  bullion,  cotton,  soap,  bark,  and  a  peninsula  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  the 

lallao  was  the  last  stronghold  of  the  pnncipal  seat  of  the  French  coral  fishery. 

»  South  America.  ^  OAULEJA,  Feldc  del  Rbt,  conde  de  Gal- 
c  ^Y.  I.  A  south-western  county  of  deron,  a  Spanish  general,  bom  in  1750,  died 
f,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tennessee  about  1820,  distingubhed  himself  in  Mexico  by 
re  navigable  by  steamboats ;  area,  450  quelling  the  insurrection  instigated  in  1810  by 
ievd  and  hilly  grounds  divide  the  sur-  Hidalgo,  who  was  on  the  point  of  seizins  the 
38t  equally.  The  soil,  which  possesses  city  of  Mexico,  when  Call^ja  was  charged  by 
lUe  fertility,  produces  tobacco,  corn,  the  viceroy  Yenegas  to  oppose  his  progress, 
,  and  in  1850  yielded  405,785  bushels  After  encounters,  in  which  both  parties  strove 
1  com,  8,414  of  wheat.  64,450  of  to  surpass  each  other  in  a  display  of  cruelty  and 
r,d81  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  18,637  of  bmtality,  Oalleja  succeeded  in  defeating  Hidal* 
"hero  were  10  com  and  flour  mills,  6  go's  army,  and  on  Jan.  2,  1812,  he  took  posses- 
Is,  2  tanneries,  24  churches,  and  880  sion  of  the  principal  fortress  Zitaquaro,  and 
itending  pablic  schools.  Formed  in  massacred  the  inhabitants.  Hidalgo,  who  fell 
d  named  in  honor  of  CoL  Richard  Gal-  near  Guaddijara,'  was  succeeded  by  the  priest 
ne  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  state.  Morelos,  who  defended  GuauUaAmupas  against 
1850,  8,096,  of  whom  992  were  slaves,  the  attack  of  Oall^a  with  great  bravery  until 
Murray.  XL  An  eastern  county  of  Mis-  May  2,  1812,  when  fiunine  forced  him  to  snr^ 
•unded  on  the  S.  by  the  Mi&souri  river,  render.    Calleja  again  signalized  his  victory  by 

'  an  area  of  743  sq.  m.    The  surface  acts  of  barbarism,  and  was  rewarded  for  his 

teij    uneven,    and    about   ^   of  it  zeal,  March  4, 1818,  by  the  appointment  of  vice- 

led  by  prairie  land.    The  soil  is  uni-  roy,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  to  alienate 

ertile,  and  the  staples  are  wheat,  corn,  the  feelings  of  the  Mexicans  by  his  relentless 

acco,  hemp,  horses,  cattle,  and  mules,  rigor.    The  priest  Morelos  fell  into  his  hands 

Jactions  in  1850  were  811,885  bushelsof  and  was  shot,  Dec.  22, 1815.    Subsequently  he 

»m,  50,178  of  wheat,  184,418  of  oats,  promulgated  an  amnesty,  but  as  he  was  unable 

lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  177,369  of  butter,  to  restore  peace  to  the  distracted  country,  he 

ere  86  corn  and  flour  mills,  6  saw  mills,  was  recalled,  Sept.  20,  1816.    On  his  return  to 

en   factories,   1  newspaper  office,  81  Spain  he  was  created  conde  de  Galderon,  and 

t,  and   1,717  pupils  attending   public  in  Jan.  1820,  while  preparing  to  sail  from  Gadiz 

G)a],   iron,   limestone,  and  potter^s  against  the  revolutionists  of  Paraguay,  his  troops 

I  found  in  various  places,  and  in  largo  having  mutinied,  he  was  captured  and  remained 

».    Organized  in  1820.  Pop.  in  1856,  prisoner  in  tho  fortress  of  the  Islade  Leon  until 

>f  whom  4,527  were  slaves.    Gapital,  the  insurrect'ron  was  quelled  b^  Ferdinand  YU., 

when  ho  died,  soon  after  havmg  recovered  Ids 

XHOTT,  Sir  Augustus  Wall,  an  Eng-  liberty. 

iscape  painter,  born  at  Kensington  in  OALLENDER,  James  TnoiiPSOK,  a  politieal 

ed  there,  Nov.  25,  1844.    His  principal  writer,  born  in  Scotland,  died  at  Richmond,  Vir- 

ons    are   '^Returning    from  Market,"  ginia,  in  July,  1808.  For  a  long  time  he  was  editor 

ig  for  the  Passage  Boat,'^  ^^  The  Ferry,"  of  the  *^  Richmond  Recorder,"  and  distinguished 

his  well-known  picture,  *^  Ilarvest  in  himself  by  his  virulent  attadcs  upon  the  sdmin- 

tilands,"  tlie  figures  were  painted  bv  istrations  of  Washington  and  Aoams.    He  also 

p.    Ilis  "Raphael  and  the  Fornarina"  published  the  "Prospect  before  us,"  *^  Political 

alated  by  the  London  arl-union  among  ProgressofBritain,"  and  ^'Sketohesof  American 

ribers  in  1843,  in  an  engraving  by  L.  History."  lie  was  at  one  time  a  friend  of  Jeffer- 

-JonN  AVai.i^  an  English  musical  com-  son,  but  became  his  enemy  and  calamniator.   He 

ther  of  the  ])rcceding,  born  at  Ken-  was  drowned  in  the  James  river  while  bathing, 

la  1766,  died  in  May,  1821,  assisted  in  OATJJORATIDAS^  a  Spartra,    snooeeded 

forming  the  glee  club,  and  excelled  par-  Lysander,  B.  0.  408,  in  the  command  of  the 

in  that  branch  of  national  music.    The  Lacednmonian  fleet  agdnst  the  Athenians,  br 

't^  doctor  of  music  was  conferred  on  whomhe  was  defeated  off  the  Arginnsie ;  and, 

In  1805  ho  published  his  "Musi-  thrown    overboard    in   the   action,    he   was 

nar,"  and  his  choicest  compositions  drowned.    Callicratidas  was  a  Spartan  to  tiie 

ought  out  in  1824,  after  his  death. —  core.    When  asked  what  sort  of  men  thelonl* 

lK>rn  1788,  died  1842,  was  a  daughter  ans  were,  he  replied,  "Bad  freemen,  bat  ezeel- 

.  Dundas,  married  to   Capt.  Graham,  lent  slaves."                           , 

bose  death  she  married  Sir  Augustus  OALLlllRES,  Francois  ds,  a  French  diplo- 

She  published  an  account  of  her  matist  and  anthoTi  bom  in  ThoKigny,  la  lower 
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Normandy,  Usy  14,  1645,  died  in  Paris,  May  of  Jonoon  their  iilaiid;  another  i 

6, 1717.    He  was  sent  to  Poland  in  1672,  for  of  the  festival  celebrated  by  the  ] 

the  parpoee  of  advancing  Longooville^s  claim  to  Arcadia,  id  honor  of  Ceres  £3*         « 

the  Polish  throne.    Ue  officiated  as  ambassador  occurred  among  the  Eleana.  In  mm  b^ 

in  Holland,  and  was  present  at  the  signing  of  only  men  contended ;  and  the  moal 

the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  Sept  20,  1697.  man  received  a  suit  of  armor  whicl 

CALLIMAGHUS.    I.  A  Greek  architect  and  cated  to  Minerva,  and  on  his  way  to 

Btatuary,  supposed  to  have  lived  before  896  was  encompassed  by  hit  friends  an 

B.  0.,  and  said  to  have  invented  the  Corinthian  with  ribbons  and  a  myrtle  wreatli. 
column.    11.  An  Alexandrine  grammarian  and        CALLISTHENES,  of  OlynthoA,  a 

poet,  bom  at  Cyrene,  in  Africa,  lived  in  tlio  relation  of  Aristotle,  by  whoi«e  rec 

reiff&s  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Euergetes,  tion  he  accompanied  AJeiander  itu 

and  was  chief  librarian  of  the  celebrated  Alex-  Asia.     He  often  expressed  di«appn 

andrian  library,  from  260  until  240  B.  C,  when  Alexander,  and  at  length,  when  the 

he  died.    For  some  time  he  had  kept  a  school  had  adopted  the  pomp  and  thehnmili 

at  Alexandria,  and  numbered  among  his  pupils  monial  of  the  Persian  court,  Calli 

Eratosthenes,  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  and  only  freely  nttered  his  own 

ApoUoniufl  Rhodius.    Only  6  hymns  and  78  excited  displeasure  among  the  somivn 

epigrams  remain  of  his  numerous  wridngs.  put  to  death  by  command  of  Alexa 

CALLINGER,  a  strong  British  fortress  in  the  several  histories  which  he  wrote, 

Bnndelcund,  Hindostan,  buUt  on  the  summit  of  come  down  to  ns;  but  one  of  the  mo 

a  mounUun  1,280  feet  above  the  sea,  is  about  6  of  the  medisval  romances,  filled  witl 

miles  in  circuit    After  the  British  had  taken  and  fancies  concerning  the  oriental  lil 

possession  of  all  the  surrounding  dbtrict,  they  ander,  has  been  attributed  to  him. 
were  obliged  to  lay  regular  siege  to  this  fortress,       CALLISTHENICS  (Or.  koXXoc,  beai 

and  took  it  with  great  difficulty  and  after  many  strength),  a  system  of   exercises  i 

efforts,  Feb.  28, 1812.    In  earlier  times  it  had  for  its  object   the  development   oi 

resisted  sief:res  more  than  10  years  long.  grace  and  vigor.    The  callisthenic  ex 

CALLIXUS,  of  Ephesus,  the  earliest  Greek  quiring  less  violence  of  mnscolar  actic 

elegiac  poet,  lived  about  700  B.  C.    One  of  his  ordinary    gymnastics,    are    consider 

elegies  consisting  of  21  lines  is  extant,  having  better  adapted  to  the  more  delicate 

been  preserved  by  Stobteus.  of  females,  and  are  generallv  confio* 

CAXUOPE,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  muse  application  to  that  sex.    Their  i 

of  epic  poetry,  named  from  the  sweetness  of  her  give  equal  development  to  all  tho 

voice.    She  is  represented  in  ancient  art  as  bear-  muscles,  and  thus  produce  that  hi 

ing  a  tablet  and  stilus,  waiting  to  record  heroic  action  on  which  depends  not  only  1 

deeds.    She  is  particularly  associated  in  the  regularity  of  proportion  and  grace  of  i 

ancient  statues  with  Homer.  Cdlisthenica  may  be  practised  medial 

CALLIOPE,  a  steam  musical  instmment,  in-  mediately,  with  or  without  apparatufl 

vented  by  Mr.  Joshua  0.  Stoddard,  of  Worces-  apparatus  required,  when  nsed,  is  a  sU 

ter,  Mass.    Valve  chambers  are  arranged  along  a  short  roller  fixed  in  socketa  near 

the    top  of  a  steam  chest  or   cylinder,  each  an  open  doorway,  a  light  wooden  s 

one  furnished  with  a  double  metallic  valva  4^  feet  in    lenffth   and  ^   an  inch 

seated  steam-tight  without  packing.    A  small  eter,  a  pair  of  light  dumb  bells,  a 

stem  passes  from  each  of  the  valves  through  tlie  tress,  a  couple  of  square  weights,  i 

chamber  to  the  outside,  by  which  the  valve  may  allel  bars.    The  exercises  with  tlics* 

by  slight  pressure  be  opened ;    the  pressure  pie,  and  can  be  readily  learned  in  a  les 

taken  off)  it  instantly  closes.    Over  each  valve  from  a  teacher,  or,  in  fact,  from  s 

is  a  steam  whistle,  each  having  ita  own  tone,  numerous  manuals  published  on  tli 

A  cylinder  with  cogs,  like  that  of  a  music  box,  They  are  difficult  to  describe,  howevf 

is  so  placed  as  to  lift  the  valves  as  it  revolves,  the  ud  of  diagrama.    In  the       li 

and  thus  produce  tunes.    By  recent  improve-  the  pupil  plants  her  feet  at  so 

roents  the  tunes  may  be  played  by  striking  keys  then  leans  forward  on  tiptoe,  anu  r^M* 

similar  to  those  of  a  piano.  upon  the  back  of  the  cnair.    Tlie  ex< 

CALLIPHON,  a  Greek  Epicurean  or  rather  si^ts  in  moving  the  body  slowly  ba 

eclectic  philosopher,  who  taught  that  the  high-  forward  between  the  two  fixed  pi; 

est  good  of  man  consists  in  a  union  of  virtue  toes  on  the  floor  and  the  hands  oo  i^ 

and  bodily  pleasure.  the  chair.    This  simple  manoraTre  is ; 

CALLIRkHOE,    a  fountain   near  Athens,  adapted  for  the  expansion  of  the  ch' 

called  also  Enneacrunus,  because  its  waters  development  uf  all  the  muscles  of  to 

were  distributed  by  9  cliannela.    It  still  bears  the  body.    In  the  roller  exercise  the 

its  ancient  name.  pends  herself  by  her  hands  a  few  in 

CALLISTEIA,  festivals  among  the  ancient  the  floor,  and  swings  in  this  potitiob, 

Greeks  at  which  the  prize  of  beauty  was  ad-  her  grasp  alternately  from  aide  to  sii 

judged  to  the  fairest.    One  of  these  contests  however,  is  an  exercise  whieh,  howv 

was  held  by  the  Lesbian  women  in  the  temple  able  to  strength,  will  not  bo 
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ire  to  beftntj  by  those  fair  dames  who  Talne  oomplioaied,  and,  in  fact,  are  no  more  than  tbose 

I  band  of  luxury,  with  its  soft  and  lily-white  usual  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  our  limba. 

,  more  than  the  hard  palm  of  utility.    A  Callisthenics,  however,  by  reducing  these  to  a 

flumber  of  graceful  and  strengthening  svstem,  insure  an  equal  and  regiuar  action  of 

noents  may  be  made  with  the  staff.    One  of  the  muscles,  while  Uie  occupations  or  amuse- 

iMit  is  to  hold  it  in  both  bands,  and  pass  it  ments  of  females  are  apt  to  effect  the  reverse, 

Bdessively  over  the  head.to  the  right  and  left,  and  thus  cause  both  distortion  and  ill  health. 

it  down  each  time  below  the  middle  It  is  essential  that  all  these  exercises  should  be 

I       person,  in  front  or  behind.    The  dumb  practised,  if  in-doors,  in  well-ventilated  halls  or 

oeing  grasi)ed  by  the  hand^s  are  to  be  apartments ;  for  without  pure  air,  great  musoa* 

id  forward    and  backward   horizontally  lar  activity  is  more  conducive  to  disease  than 

chesty  or  with  the  arms  below  the  health, — ^The  practical  utility  of  all  g3rmna8tlcs 

0  oe  moved  circularly  about  the  body,  is  much  inter&red  with  by  the  early  wearineM 
hey  meet  before  and  behind.    The  exer-  of  the  pnpil  with  the  uniformity  of  the  move- 

uA  the  mattress  consists  merely  in  raising  ments.    Without  the  discipline  of  a  teacher,  it 

\     >n  from  a  horizontal  to  a  sitting  pos-  is  difficult  to  secure  a  long  persistence  in  the  ex- 

1  e  the  arms  and  legs  are  extendi,  and  ercises.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  vary  them,  or 
n  iiK)  aid  in  the  movement.  The  square  to  associate  with  them  as  much  as  possible 
nn     I  may  be  used  in  most  cases  like  the  the  idea  of  amusement.    In  fBcty  there  is  no 

•  udls.    They  have,  however,  the  peculiar  better  callisthenic  apparatus  than  many  of  the 

jitoize  of  a  form  which  allows  of  their  being  ordinary  playthings,  such  as  the  battledoor  and 

d       n  the  head.    This  is  one  of  the  best  shuttlecock,  the  cup  and  ball,  and  the  **  graces.^ 

I       3  uieans  of  giving  uprightness  to  the  Horseback  exercise,  which  is  now  confine  to  the 

^  IS  in  thus  balancing  a  weight,  the  spine  opulent,  ought,  as  it  might  economically,  to  be 

I  Hoessarily  brought  by  the  muscles  of  the  introduced  into  every  school ;  and  swimming, 

Qto  a  straight  position.    The  negro  wo-  which  is  almost  entirely  neglected  by  the  female 

South,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  carry-  sex— everywhere  except  in  the  Sandwich  isl- 

y  burdens  on  their  head,  are  remark-  ands,  where  it  is  now,  however,  fart  disappearing 

iu(  crectness  of  body.   The  parallel  bars  are  before  a  civilization,  barbarous  at  least  in  this 

I I  >        ned  at  their  ends  to  the  floor  and  respect — should  be  taught  to  every  girl,  and 

at  a  proper  distance  apart,  and  of  a  practised  universally.    Ling,  the  Swedish  writer 
oicb.  ^s,  be  readily  grasped  by  the  hands  of  on  gymnastics  and  caUisthenics,  has  written  en- 
no  uapil,  which  being  done,  she  moves  the  thusiastically  upon  the  advantage  of  systematic 

backward  and  forward  between  thern.  muscular  exercise  in  the  cure  of  disease.    Many 

Bverf  necessary   exercise,    however,  can   be  ofthose  ailments  to  which  females  are  peculiar- 

iaed  without  the  use  of  apparatus  of  any  ly  liable  are  owing  to  the  neglect  of  proper  phyn- 

sod  the  system  of  callisthenics  founded  cal  training,  and  may  be  cured,  doubtless,  by  the 

M  Avi  basis  is   probably  best  for   general  proper  application  of  callisthenics^  Most  of  these 

as  less  liable  to  abuse  from  the  in-  temale  disorders  may  be  justly  attributed  to  the 

.-rate  zeal  of  the  pupil,  and  more  calcu-  w^ness  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  a  proper 

to  preserve  the  to  leakouy  the  beautiful,  strengthening  of  them  by  exerctBO  woiud,  no 

*      tfew  women  will  be  persuaded  to  exchange  doubt,  remove  the  cause. 

acquisition  of  a^f  vor,  strength.  When  ap-  CALLISTOj  an  Arcadian  nymph,  a  oompan- 

I  is  used,  the  effort  is  more  violent,  and  ion  of  Diana  m  the  chase,  beloved  by  Jupiter, 

HM)  moscles  may  become  so  prominently  devel-  to  whom  she  bore  a  son  Areas.    To  conceal  the 

JP^  is  to  cause  the  absorption  of  the  soft  eel-  amour,  Jupiter  metamorphosed  her  into  a  ahe 

w  tissue  which  cushions  the  human  frame,  bear.    Juno  discovered  the  tm^  and  oansed 

*Bd  which,  by  its  abundance  in  the  female,  Diana  to  shoot  the  bear.    Jupiter  placed  Cal- 

P^  that  beautiful  and  d.stinctive  roundness  listo,  under  the  name  of  Arotos,  among  the  stara, 

ttdfolnessto  her  form.    The  constant  handling  CALLISTRATUS,  the  Athenian  orator  by 

^  the  hard  material  of  the  apparatus,  also,  is  apt  whose  eloquence  Demosthenes  was  so  impressed 

toprodaconot  only  a  disproportionate  enlarge-  that  he  abandoned  the  study  of  philosophy, 

^  of  the  hand,  but  so  to  coarsen  its  texture,  and  determined  to  devote  himself  to  oratory. 

w^most  of  our  fashionable  ladies  would  con-  He  was  banished  in  the  year  861  B.  C,  and 

|||w  health,  bought  at  such  a  price,  a  dear  pur-  upon  his  return  to  the  city  wasjpnt  to  death. 

^^  The  callisthenic  exercises  without  appa-  CALLON,  one  of  the  earliest  (jreeksculpton, 

^^  eoQsbt  in  regular  and  systematic  move-  a  native  of  the  island  of  iBgina,  lived  about 

''^ofthe  whole  body.  The  head  and  the  trunk  the  year  516  B.  C.    His  statues  were  wrought 

•^jttoved  up  and  down,   forward  and  back-  in  marble,  bronze,  and  wood. 

*^to  the  right  and  left ;  the  arms  and  legs,  CALLOT,  Jacques,  a  French  engraver,  bom 

"^haods  and  feet,  are  also  so  exercised  that  in  1692  at  Nancy,  died  there  in  1686.  His  early 

S^  voluntary  muscle  is  brought  into  action,  passion  for  art  was  opposed  by  his  fSuher,  who 

~2^^bject  being  to  give  an  equal  muscular  de-  was  the  herald-at-arms  of  the  dnchy  of  Lor- 

^*^Qientto  the  whole  frame,  the  exercises  are  raine.    Jacques  made  his  eecuM  to  Florence, 

"Pj^^anged  that  each  part  of  the  body  has  its  where  he  entered  the  studio  of  Bemigio  Cants 

"^  ia  turn.    None  of  the  movements  are  GaUiniu   Hewa8,howeTer|C0iiqpeiMtoretani 
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home,  only'  to  escape  ap^ain.    Bat  again  he  the  union.   Lonis  Xvill.,  durinir  hii 

was  brought   back  to   Nancj  bj  his  oldest  France,  resided  at  Calmar  in  1804,  i 

brother,  vrho  ]aj  in  ambosh  for  him  at  Turin;  there  a  tablet  in  honor  of  GaslaTus. 

FinaUy,  his  father  yielded  to  his  desire  ;   he  CALMET,  ArorsriN,  a  French  % 

resumed  his  studies  in  Italy,  and  eventually  Benedictine  of  the  congregation  of  ^ 

acquired  great  celebrity  as  an  engraver.     He  ex-  born  Feb.  26, 1672,  died  in  PariJ^  Or 

ecuted  over  1,600  plates,  and  made  himself  very  He  began  to  study  theohjgy  in  the  priu 

popular  by  etchings  which  illustrated  the  life  il,  but  learned  Hebrew  under  Faber, 

and  manners  of  the  people.    He  excelled  also  as  an  divine.    In  1698  he  wasappointc^l 

a  painter,  but  his  universal  reputation  depends  the  youufrer  monks  of  Moyen-Mouti* 

mainly  on  his  engravings  of  the  temptation  of  ogy ;  in  1704  ho  became  direct*»r  of 

St.  Anthony,  liis  fairs  of  Nancy,  his  battles  and  of  Munster,  where  he  expounded  the  1 

sieges,  his  punishments,  and  a  few  others.  and  he  pa&ned  thence  to  the  abbey 

Callus,  any  preternatural  hardness  in  the  pold,  near  Nancy,  in  171 1,  and  to  that 

body,  particulnrly  of  the  skin,  as  on  the  hands  or  in  Ix)rraine  in  1728.     He  was  activt 

feet,  from  friction  or  pressure.    The  hardened  in  his  duties  till  his  death,  honored 

edges  of  a  wound  or  ulcer  are  also  termed  callus ;  his  piety  and  simplicity,  and  held  in  i 

but  the  most  common  application  of  the  word  by  Voltaire.    He  devoted  himself  lal 

is  to  the  new  growth  of  osseous  matter  around  archteological,  historical,  and  theoI(»g 

and  between  the  extremities  of  fractured  bones,  and  left  many  learned  works,  among  y 

serving  to  unite  them.    The  mode  of  reparation  celebrated  ''  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 

is  attended  by  the  following  changes:  1.  Extra-  CALMUCKS,  the  most  numen»ui 

vasation  of  blood  where  the  bone  is  fractured,  brated  people  of  the  Mongol  race. 

After  this  is  absorbed,  liquor  sanguinis  is  effused,  parts  of  Asia  and  eastern  Europe,  am 

and  assumes  the  position  which  the  blood  had  oc-  to  the  empires  of  China  and   llw 

cupied.  2.  This  consolidates,  and  the  watery  por-  were  formerly  calle<l  the  EUuUs; 

tion  being  absorbed,  the  rest  becomes  organized,  call  them  Khalimik^  or  apostates; 

3.  This  period  of  plastic  exudation  la<ts  8  or  10  call  them<»elves  Derien  Eret^  or  tl 

days,  and  then  becomes  quasi-cartilaginous.  4.  They  are  divided  into  4  princi[>al  1 

This  mass  contracts,  increases  in  density,  and  KhokhotH,  nufnbering  40,000  fumilii 

gradually  becomes  what  is  commonly  termed  habit  eastern  Thibet  and  the  enviro 

bone,  but  it  is   not  true  bone,  th<^gh  very  Nor,  which  they  regard  as  their  n 

hard  and  strong.  6.  The  ossification  or  solidl-  the  Dzoungares,  or  Soongars,  giving 

fication  advances  from  the  periphery,  and  the  to  the  country  Soongaria,  having  f 

fractured  extremities  are  now  surnmndcd  by  a  to  30,000  families,  aiul  formerly  the 

bony  case   termed  the  provisional  callus.   C.  most  powerful  of  the  hordes;  the  '. 

After  this  is  formed,  continuity  is  truly  restored  Tchoros,  who  migrated  from  Soonga 

by  the  formation  of  what  is  called  definitive  establishe<l  themselves  on  the  uppei 

callus  or  true  bone,  which  takes  place  between  came  vassals  of  Russia,  nnd  durir 

the  fractured  extremities.  7.  Finally,  the  provi-  century  took  possession  of  the  step] 

sional  callus  is  absorbed  and  disappears.     It  ivas  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  where  the; 

formed  merely  to  serve  as  a  natural  case  or  splint  15,000  families,  and  are  associate 

to  maintain  the  broken  extremities  in  their  Cossacks  of  the  Don;  andtheTorgo 

position,  while  the  osseous  reparation  was  pro-  tive  tribe  of  Soongaria,  who  migr 

ceeding  to  restore  the  natural  unity  and  conti-  Volga  to  the  number  of  55,000  famil 

nuity  of  stnicture.     The  provisional  callus  is  but  in  consequence  of  vexations  na 

not  true  bone,  but  a  hard  substance  resembling  Russian  agents,  returned  in  1771  to  1 

ivory  or  bony  structure.  the  Emba.     The  Calmucks  are  desci 

CALLY,  PiSRRE,  a  French  theologian,  bom  of  the  ugliest  in  appearance  of  all  t 

near  Argentan,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  men.    They  are  tonall  and  thin,  i 

century,  died  Dec.  81,  1709.     He  was  the  first  complexion,  round  faces,  piercing  e; 

person  in  France  who  accepted  fully  the  philos-  together,  thick  lips,  wide   nostiihv 

ophy  of  Descartes,  for  which  he  was  exiled  check   bones,  large  and  prominent 

for  12  years  to  Moulins.     Ho  published  several  black,  thick,  and  bristling  hair,  whic 

works  upon  philosophical  and  theological  topics,  from  the    greater   part  of  the  he 

and  also  edited  thfh  Dc  Philonophia  CoMolations  ugliness  is  their  title  to  purity  of  i 

of  Boethius.  are  descendants  of  the  Scythian  bi 

CALMAR,  or  Kalmar,  a  seaport  town  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  Huns  who  n 

Sweden,  pop.  5,346,  on  the  strait  separating  the  terrificKl   the   srmtbem  nations  of 

island  of  Oeland  from  the  continent,  190  miles  much  by  their  hideous  aspect  as  bj 

S.  S.  W.from  Stockholm.  Here,  in  1897,  was  con-  city.    They  are  slothfhl,  bnt  intellig^ 

eluded  the  treaty  known  as  the   *^  Union  of  Cul-  violent,  and  deceitful,  though  hospiti 

mar,^*  which  united  the  3  kingdoms  of  Sweden,  have  extraordinary  delicacy  of  seoM 

Denmark,  and  Norway  under  Margaret,  daugh-  of  sight,  and  their  memory'is  such  t] 

ter  of  Waldemar  HI.     Here  also,  in  1520,  Gus-  them  know  by  heart  the  sonm  of 

tavns  Vasa  disembarked  to  put  a  final  end  to  and  long  passages  from  their 


mteal  c|dei.    They  tre  nomadio,  dwelling  in  otherof  1  eqidTalentofohloriiieaiidl  of  nier^ 

wtfeil  teotSi  which  they  arrange  in  straight  onrr,  Hg.  OL    The  name  oi^inel  la  probably 

Im  HIeo  the  atreets  of  a  town.    Their  oostame  deriyed  from  the  Greek  words  «d(of^  nir,  ana 

willy  eonmsta  of  small  kid  boots,  short  trou-  ^Xaf,  black;  a  black  mixture  being  inwnoed 

«n,  a  jacket  with  narrow  sleeyes,  and  a  large  in  the  process  of  preparing  it  by  rubbing  mer- 

Ml   Tlieir  arms  are  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  oory  with  corrosive  sublimate,  and  this,  when 

Imm,  snd  sometimes  guns,  scymitars,  and  pis-  subjected  to  heat,  yielding  the  white  sublimate 

tDk  They  devote  themselves  to  the  chase  and  calomel.   It  occurs  as  an  ore  of  mercury,  which 

l»  fishing,  and  their  principal  riches  consist  in  is  called  horn-quicksilver,  found  in  the  quiok- 

knes  and  dieep.    They  are  almost  always  on  silver  mines  of  Adria  in  Oamiola,  Almaden  (n 

knel)tck,  and  have  bow-legs,  with  their  feet  Spain,  and  other  localities.    It  is  in  the  form  of 

tned  toward  each  other.    In  war  they  make  a  crystalline  sublimation,  coating  other  snb- 

thrir  expeditions  by  night,  attack  suddenly  and  stances,  and  of  granular  structure.    It  is  alao 

BMuere  their  enemies,  and  retreat  with  booty,  crystallized  in  quadrangular  prisms,  of  yeUowidi 

Tkir  ancient  religion  is  Lamaism,  though  they  gray  and  ash-gray  colors.    Its  hai^dness  is  1-3, 

kre  generally  embraced  Buddhism,  and  a  few  and  specific  gravity  6.482. —  As  prepared  for 

inlited  branches  of  them  have  been  converted  medicinal  purposes,  calomel  is  either  obtained  as 

to  Christianity  or  Mohammedanism.     Their  a  powder  by  precipitation,  or  is  reduced  to  a 

or  ghiUrngB^  exercise  great  influence  powdered  state  from  the  crystalline  cake  ob- 

m,  but  their  oppressions  have  been  tained  by  sublimation.    It  is  a  substance  with* 

wmi  uiminished  in  the  Russian  possessions  by  out  taste  or  smell,  insoluble  in  water,  ether, 

MTWil  ukases  of  the  czar.    Russia  founded,  in  and  alcohol,  and  becomes  black  by  exposure, 

1829,  a  special  school  for  the  education  of  in-  without  undergoing  chemical  change.   For  this 

tarpreters  and  functionaries  among  the  Oal-  reason  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  protected  from 

Bsdu.  the  light  It  requires  a  higher  temperature  than 

GALOMARDE,  or  Calomabda,  FsANOtsoo  corrosive  sublimate  to  volatilize  it,  and  in  the 

Tadio,  count  of,  a  Spanish  statesman,  born  in  sublimation  a  portion  is  converted  into  mercury 

1T75  at  Villel,  in  Aragon,  died  in  Toulouse,  and  the  protocnloride.    By  its  entirely  sublim- 

Ihnce,  in  1842.     He  was   employed  in  the  ing  when  pure,  non-volatile  substances  that  may 

ofioe  of  the  minister  of  justice,  and  was  made  have  been  mixed  with  it,  such  as  salts  of  limcL 

chief  of  this   department   during  the   time  barytes,  or  lead,  may  be  detected.    As  oalomd 

wben  the  central  junta,  in  order  to  escape  is  liable  to  be  contaminated  with  corrosive 

from  the  sway  of  Napoleon,  sat    at   Seville,  sublimate,  by  which  mixture  it  may  produce 

afterward  at  Oadiz.    In  1814,  on  the  re-  the  most  dangerous  consequences,  it  is  espe- 

of  Ferdinand  VII.,  Oalomarde  was  made  cially  important  to  test  it  for  this  salt    A  buff 

ecretary  of  the  department  of  Indian  af-  color  is  an  indication  oi  freedom  fhnn  corrosive 

Mua.  Here  he  was  convicted  of  bribery,  and  sublimate,  but  the  very  purest  calomel,  as  that 

laoished  to  Toledo,  and  afterward  to  Pamplo-  called  Jewell's,  is  penectly  white.    K  calomel 

UL  la  1823  he  received  the  appointment  of  is  washed  in  warm  distilled  water,  and  a  white 

Ncretary  to  the  regency,  and  subsequently  an  precipitate  should  fall  on  the  addition  of  am- 

important  office  in  the  royal  household,  in  monia,  this  indicates  the  presence  of  cortodve 

addition  to   which  he^  was  appointed   min-  sublimate.    Oaustio  potash  may  also  be  used 

^  of  justice.     He  organized  the  corps  of  instead  of  ammonia,  and  will  give  when  cor* 

n>jilist  volnnteers,  who  proved  efficient  auxili-  rosive  sublimate  is  present  a  yellow  predpi- 

>ri«s  to  the  crown,  recalled  the  Jesuits,  reopened  tate. — ^Various  processes  are  given  in  the  phar> 

^  convents,  and  closed  the  universities.    In  macopoeias  for   this   preparation.     The  most 

1^  when  Ferdinand's  death  was  supposed  to  common  method  is  by  sublimation.    This  mi^ 

^6  taken  place,  Galomardo  was  the  first  to  be  done  by  mixing  4  parts  of  corrosive  subli- 

^  bis  knee  before  Don  Oarlos.    The  king  re-  mate  with  8  parts  of  mercury,  and  rubbing  them 

covered  from  the  illness  which  for  a  time  had  together  until  the  metaUio  globules  entirely  dla- 

ureatened  his  life,  but  lingered  in  a  semi-idiotio  appear,  and  then  subliming.   The  product  should 

^(indition :  of  this  Oalomarde  took  advantage,  by  be  powdered  and  washed  with  boiling  water  to 

^rting  from  him  his  signature  to  the  act  of  fr«e  it  from  corrosive  sublimate.    The  process  ol 

^  31, 1832^  in  which  Ferdinand  abdicated  in  the  '' U.  S.  Pharmaoonoeia'*  isasfollows :  '*  Take 

n?or  of  Don  Carlos*    When  Ferdinand  reveal-  of  mercury  4  lbs.,  sulphuric  acid  8  lbs.,  chloride 

^  this  fraudulent  proceeding,  Oalomarde  was  of  sodium  1-^  lb.,  distilled  water  a  sufficient 

^lled  from  the  capital,  and  banished  to  his  quantity.    BoU  2  lbs.  of  the  mercury  with  the 

'l^  in  Aragon^  and  only  escaped  imprisonment,  sulphuric  acid  until  a  dry,  white  mass  is  \dL. 

*^hich  a  short  time  afterward  he  was  con-  Rub  this,  when  cold,  with  the  reminder  of  the 

Sailed,  by  escaping  to  France   in  disguise,  mercury  in  an  eartiienware  mortar,  until  th^ 

'^  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  obscurity,  are  thoroughly  mixed ;  then  add  the  ohlorlda 

^ALOMEL.    Mereury  combines  with  ehlo-  of  sodium,  ana  rub  it  with  the  other  ingredieota 

'^io  2  proportions^  forming  the  snbchloride  till  all  the  globules  disappear;  afterward  anb- 

r'f^mel,  and  the  protochlorido  or  corrosive  lime.    Reduce  the  sublimed  matter  to  a  venr 

^^imate,  the  one  eonsisting  of  1  equivalent  of  fine  powder,  and  wash  it  fireqnently  witb  boll* 

^>uorine  and  2  of  mercury^  Hg.,  01.,  and  the  ing  distilled  water,  till  the  washings  affind  no 
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precipitate  upon  the  addition  of  solution  of  ingratiated    himself  with  the  seoood  brochi 

ammonia;  tlicn  dry  it/*    A  mode  of  prepara-  of  tlio  king,  thu  count  of  Allots.     He  badia 

tion  in  the  wet  way  is  reconmiendcd  by  Profos*  pressed  them  with  such  a  high  opinicD  vf  ig 

8or  Wheeler  in  tiio  ** Chemical  Gazette^'  of  political  talent  and  financial  capacity,  ti.it tW 

July,  1854.     The  commercial  corrosive  subli-  judged  )iim  the  only  man  able  to  ovrm« 

mate  U  dissolved  in  water  heated  to  122^  F.,  the  difficulties  which  Necker  bim.'>vlf  Lad  lqI 

and  sulphurous  acid  gas,  obtained  by  heating  succeede<l  in  i>ostponing.     lie  was  coasv^a 

coarse    charcoal    powder    with    concentrated  Iv,  in  1783,  appointed  comptroUer-geDerit  u 

sulphuric  acid,  is  pas.sed  through  the  hot  satu-  £nance.     liis  first  acts  seemed  fully  to  jaitL^ 

rated  solution.     Calomel  in  the  form  of  a  deli-  the  anticipations  of  his  protectors;  ratinrr  vi 

cate  powder  and  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  which  abundant  in  the  treasury  ;    Cah)une  »!iuve 

glistens  in  the  sunlight,  is  precipitated.     The  himself  ready  to  gratify  the  most  extriTajii 

liquid,  when  saturated  with  the  gas,  is  digested  wishes  of  the  queen  and  the  princes;  lo  mci 

for  a  time,  and  when  cooled  is  filtered  from  the  troller  had  ever  been  so  popular  among  tb 

calomel,  which  is  afterward  washed.    This  pro-  courtiers ;  and  consequently  none  wa^  T%\*ait 

cess  has  the  advantage  that  it  is  easily  avail-  so  skilful.     But  this  seeming  pro?p«rity  ha 

able  for  making  calomel  in   small   quantities,  been  procured,  not  by  fostering  true  wc£: 

The  calomel  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jewell  of  London,  in  the  nation,   but    by  ttio    dexterous  uu 

sometimes  called  lloward^s,  which  possesses  the  a^'enient  of   extraordinary  resources  tlie  in 

highest  reputation,  is  prepared  by  causing  the  quent  and  at  first  successful    ne^Miation  < 

vapor  to  come  in  contact  with  steam  in  a  largo  loans,  and  the  exhaustion  of  all  brarii'b«4  < 

receiver.     It  is  thus  entirely  washed  from  cor-  the  revenue.     Sucli  a  system,  the  only  ccw 

rosive  sublimate,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  quence  of  which  was  to  increase  tlio  dcfic 

condensed  into  an  impalpable  powder.     Its  ex-  at  a  fearful  rate,  could  not  lust  h>ng.    The  L^ii 

treme  fineness  appears  to  give  it  more  activity  of  reckoning  came.     Culonne,  being  at  l.linit 

as  a  medicine  than  is  ])ossesscd  by  the  calomel  end,  resolved   to  adopt  the  des{>i-rutc  n 

obtained  by  Icvigation  and  elutriation. — In  the  of  summoning  an  assembly  of  notables, 

use  of  calomel  as  a  medicine,  particular  atten-  session  opened  Feb.  2,  1787 ;  the  coniiiiruiH 

tion  should  be  given  to  its  liability  to  generate  came  out  with  his  wonted  boldness,  ULrarelk 

corrosive  sublimate  by  decomposition.     This  the  difliculties  of  the  situation,  acknowl«(lgi8 

effect  may  bo  produced  by  bitter  almonds  or  that  within  the  lost  few  years  the  loaci  hi 

cherry -laurel  water,  or  any  other  substance  con-  amounted   to  1,250,000,000   livres,   while  tl 

taining  hydrocyanic  acid,  being  administered  annual  deficit  had   increased  to  11'>,0iu.Cm 

simultaneously  with  it.  Nitro-muriatic  acid  pro-  and    declared    that  the  only  remedy  va*  t 

duces  the  same  effects,  as  also,  to  some  degree,  reform  altogether  the  financial  system  It  t: 

thechloridesofpotassium,  sodium,  and  ammoni-  tending  the  taxes  over  the  property  of  ti 

nm.    It  is  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  alkalies  nobles   and  clergy.    Tliese  astounding  di^ 

and  alkaline  earths.    Calomel  is  regarded  as  the  sures,  coming  from  such  a  man,   fell  like 

most  valuable  of  the  mercurial  preparations,  thunderbolt  on  the  court ;  a  hne  and  or? 

though  the  homoeopathists  and  some  otlier  medi-  raised  against  Colonne,  whom  the  kinc  it  ow 

col  innovators  reject  it.     It  is  employed  as  a  dismissed  from  office  and  exiled  to  Lomio 

purgative,  operating  chiefly  upon  the  liver  by  He  afterward  removed  to  Englan<l,  where  1 

stimulating  its  secretory  functions.    Being  slow  wrote  several  memoirs  justificative  of  his  • 

in  its  action,  and  liable  to  salivate  if  too  long  ministration;  but  he  had  to  contend  spin 

retaine<l,  it  is  usually  administered  with  some  Necker  and  several  other  able  finaneiiTS  a: 

other  cathartic.     It  is  also  given  as  a  remedy  could  not  but  come  out  second  best.    Ili^np 

for  wonns,  and  as  an  alterative  in  derangement  tation   for  ability  was  not,  however,  entire, 

of  the  liver  in  small  dos^^s  administered  once  in  ruined,  and  he  afterward  became  a  ni(i!>t&ctA 

24  or  48  hours.    In  yellow  and  malignant  bilious  agent  of  the  French  em I'^ret  at  CoUentx.   - 

fevers,  violent  dysentery,  and  malignant  cholera,  an  odviser  of  his  protector,  the  count  J  S 

it  has  been  effectually  administered  in  repeated  tois,  he  now  evinced  the  same  boldne*«  as 

doses  of  20  grains  or  more  each.    This  use  of  it  ingenuity,  but  also  the  same  levity,  as  in  1 

is  much  approved  in  hot  climates,  though  not  former  life.     lie  ultimately  se|)arated  in  di 

80  well  adapted  to  colder  latitudes.  from  his  party,  and  asked  from  the  first  am 

CALONNE,CHAKLKa Alexandre i)K,aFrench  Bonaparte,    itermission  to   rctom  to  Fraxw 

statesman,  born  in  1734,  at  Douay,  died  Oct.  80,  This  was  grantcfl.  but  death  overtook  Lim 

1802,  in  Paris.    Belonging  to  a  g(H)d  family  ho  faw  weeks  after  his  return, 
was  appointed  to  several  judicial   offices,  in        CALORK'(Lit.ca/or,heat),thenameforaM 

which  he  gave  evidence  of  quickness  of  mind,  ly  api>lied  to  an  imaginary  material  suI»jUoi 

boldness  of  conduct,  and  easy  conscience.    This  supi>ose<l  to  be  the  cause  of  the  phenomena 

became  especially  apparent  in  the  prosecuticm  heat.    As    now  used,  it  b  synonymous  wi 

against  La  Chalotais,  attorney-general  of  Brit-  IIrat,  which  see. 

tany,  in  which  he  played  a  part  neither  just  nor        CALOKIMETER  (Ijsit.ealor^  heat,  Gr.^wr- 

honorable.    But  ho  had  meanwhile  secured  the  measure),  an  instrument  fur  ascertaiuin^ 

favor  of  influential  persons,  such  as  the  count  amount  of  heat  in  bodies.    The  first  n^  i 

of  Vergcnnes,  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  and  this  purpose  was  contrived  by  Lavoisitf 
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directed  to  detormining  the  itanees  to  be  teetecL    The  globe  was  prorided 

0  aiiantity  of  heat  deyel<^>ed  bj  the  with  a  ^K>at  like  that  fh>in  a  te»-kettle,  and  in 

CI  definite  amoonts  of  faeL    The  the  top  of  thia  was  inserted  a  thermometer 

ju  ci  this  was  effiocted  in  a  cjlinder,  tube,  which,  bent  at  right  anffles,  served  on 

m$h  let  down  into  a  larger  one  filled  its  horizontal  limb  to  measure  we  ezpanuon  of 

M  with  poanded  ice.    Another  outer  cjl-  the  mercary.                     ^ 

I  of  all  also  contained  ice,  which  prevented  G ALORIMOTOR  (Lat.  ealor,  heat,  and  mote^^ 

he  middle  cylinder  from  being  affected  to  move),  that  form  of  the  galvanic  battery  bj 

wj  100  external  temperature.    The  heat^  from  which  its  plates,  few  in  number,  but  of  great 

fteiimenxiost  vessel  caused  the  ice  to  melt  in  the  size,  are  inade  to  evolve  an  intense  degree  of 

nihider  nert  to  it,  and  the  water  thus  pro-  heat,  making  metallic  wires  red  hot,  and  igniting 

teed  ran  off  through  a  pipe  passing  through  inflammable  bodies.    The  arrangement  of  the 

fte  bottom.    Every  pound  of  this  they  calcu-  apparatus,  made  with  this  object,  was  invented 

hted  represented  an  amount  of  heat  sufficient  by  Dr.  Robert  Ilare,  and  was  described  by  him 

teniae  a  pound  of  water  from  32''  F.  to  ISS"*,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  academy  of  natural 

103  lbs.   one   degree.     Prevostaye,    De-  sciences,  Philadelphia,  and  also  published  in  ih» 

Begnault,  and  others,  subsequently  cor-  ^'American  Journal  of  Science^*  (181 B),  voL  L 

I  this  calculation,  proving  that  the  heat  p.  413.    See  Bulstino,  and  also  £lbctbo-dt- 

wuiui  melts  one  pound  of  ice  will  raise  the  namios. 

aaantity  of  water  to  142®.    The  practical  OALOVIUS,  Abbahak  (German,  Calov),  a 
m  of  this  principle,  however,  did  not  German  Lutheran  divine,  born  Aug.  16,  1613, 
ourrect  results,  all  tiie  water  not  leaving  at  Mohrungen,  in  Prusda,  died  in  Wittenb«*g. 
MMioe.    Rumford  introduced  a  better  method  Feb.  25,  1686.    He  was  recter  at  Dantzic,  and 
tj  sahrtituting  water  for  the  ice,  and  ascer-  professor  of  theology  at  Wittenberg;  engaged 
tiiniog  by  a  delicate  thermometer  the  increase  in  numerous  theological  controversies,  condnot- 
tf  temperature  in  a  definite  weight  of  this,  ed  with  much  intemperance  on  each  side ;  waa 
OHNdby  the  absorption  of  the  caloric    It  was  a  rigid  adherent  of  nis  sect,  and  opposed  the 
Mthis  principle  that  the  improved  apparatus  of  Socinians,  and  also  the  conciliatory  views  of 
Itrre  and  Silberman,  made  use  of  in  their  ezper-  George  Galixtns,  to  which  he  was  the  first  to 
imente,  was  founded.    The  innermost  vessel,  of  apply  the  name  of  Syncretism. 
gSt  aheet  brass,  shaped  like  a  flask,  was  sunk,  GALOYERS,  or  Galooebi  (Gr.  xakot  yrpm^ 
acftpt  its  projecting  neck,  in  a  cylinder  of  sil-  a  handsome  old  man),  Greek  monks,  mostly  of 
Tered  sheet  copper  containing  water,  which  the  order  of  St.  Basilius.    Their  principal  con- 
vis  placed  in  a  larger  cylinder,  the  space  be-  vents  are  on  Mount  Athos,  and  are  especially 
tveea  them  all  around,  and  at  top  and  bott<»m,  resorted  to  by  young  men  of  good  famuy,  who 
being  filled  with  swanVdown.    Both  cvlinders  find  there  excellent  teaching,  and  a  reputable 
were  covered  with  lids  provided  with  aper-  mode  of  life.    The  pupils  not  only  read  Uie 
tores  for  the  insertion  of  tubes  and  thermome-  Greek  fathers,  but  other  Ghristian  writings ; 
ten.  One  of  these  tubes,  entering  the  fiask  and  those  who  desire  it,  receive  a  system- 
Bttrtbe  bottom,  served  to  convey  oxygen  gas  atic  course  of  theological  instruction.      The 
Supporting  combustion.    The  gaseous  pro-  regular  clergy  of  the  Greek  church  is  gene- 
^ncts  passed  into  another  tube,  which,  emerg-  rally  recruited  here.    Those  who  prefer  monae- 
in;  from  the  shoulder  of  the  flask,  bent  over,  tic  life  are  bound  to  celibacy,  to  abe>tain  from 
^  psssiDg  through   the  water,  was   coiled  meat,  and  observe  4  lents  in  the  year,  beside 
**)Mmd  under  the  flask  like  the  worm  of  the  other  fasts.    They  wear  a  dark  cassock,  with  a 
^'H   It  then  passed  up  through  the  top  to  a  belt  and  a  flat  cap  of  the  same  hue.    This  b 
dometeroran  absorbing  apparatus.    A  flat  me-  also  the  costume  of  the  secular  clergy,  except  a 
^^  ring,  nearly  the  diameter  of  the  water  white  band  round  tlie  lower  part  of  the  cap. 
^jiader,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  water;  and  Some  convents  of  Caloyers  are  to  be  found  in 
'^^  provided  with  a  rod  for  a  handle  which  the  Morea;  but  they  are,  in  point  of  learning 
I'^'Bed  up  through  the  top,  it  could  be  moved  and  discipline,  inferior  to  their  brethren  in  the 
^  tDd  down,  to  thus  equalize  the  temperature  north.    Among  the  Galoyers,  beside  those  who 
^'^tighout  the  liquid.    The  gases  to  be  tested  live  in  congregations,  there  are  anchorets,  wlio 
^^  introduced  into  the  flask  by  a  small  tube  prefer  dwelling  alone,  or  with  1  or  2  compau- 
f^^ering  its  neck  aind  turning  up  at  the  bottom  ions,  in  hermitages;  and  reclus^  who  live  in 
*^fonD  the  jet.    Solid  bodies  were  aospended  grottoes  or  caverns,  on  alms  furnished  to  them 
ny  fine  platinum  wires ;  liquids  were  burned  in  by  the  monasteries.    There  are  also  convents 
1^^ capsules,  or  in  lamps  with  asbestns  wicks ;  of  female  Galoyers. 

^"^^fcoal  was  laid  on  a  sieve-like  shelf,  the  GALPE,  the  ancient  name  of  the  rock  of  Gib* 

?^J9^  ooming  up  through  it    Thermometers  raltar,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Spain,  the  northon 

^trodueed  into  the  water  indicated  its  increase  of  the  2  hills  called  bv  the  ancients  tlie  pillars  of 

^Temperature. — ^For    ascertaining  the   heat  Hercules.    Across  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  on 

2?^^<^ted  where  no  gases  are  evolved,  these  the  AfKcan  coast,  was  Abyla,  the  southern  pillar, 

^^ists  employed  a  glass  globe  filled  with  OALPEE,  or  Ealpsi,  a  town  of  British  In- 

^^^pnry,  and  having  a  tube  inserted  so  as  to  dia,  in  the  district  of  Bundelcnnd.  presidency 

"^  near  the  centre  of  the  globe,  the  snb-  of  Bengal,  dtoated  oa  the  right  iMUik  of  the 
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Jamno,  45  miles  S.  W.  of  Cawnpoor.    It  Li  a  of  the  province  of  tlie  earoe  naine,  U  fitaat«< 

large,  populous,  but  ill-built  town,  with  a  fort  a  fertile  plain  near  the  right  bank  uf  i\i6  Si 

commundin^  the  passjij^o  of  the  river,  advAn-  G5  m.  S.  £.  of  Palenno;  pop.  over  16.0>jO. 

togcously  situated,   but  of  no  (^reat  stren^h.  Is  well  built,  with  broad,  straight  streets,  i  h 

The  town  w:is  once  a  ]>lace  of  more  note  than  some  square,  and  several  fine  edifices.   L 

at  nrcsont,  and  win  tlio  seat  of  a  mint.    It  is  vicinity  are  several  jets  of  hydrogen  gai,  i 

still  an  important  depot  fur  the  cotton  trade  extensive  sulphar  works, 

of  Bundclcund,  and  is  famous  for  the  manufac-  CALTROP,  a  kind  of  thuitle  which  growi 

lure  of  remarkably  fine  refined  sup:ar.    Paper-  France  and  Spain,  and  is  troublesome  to  i 

making  is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent.    Pop.  feet  of  cattle. — In  military  tactics,  an  iroi 

in  1853,  21,812. — Cali>eo  is  said  to  have  been  strument  with  four  points,  to    fiirmed. 

founded  as  early  as  the  4tli  century,  by  a  sover-  however  thrown,  one  will  always  project  i 

eign  of  Cambay.    After  passing  through  many  ward.    They  are  used  to  prevent  the  ouet 

hands,  it  was  taken  from  the  Malirattas  by  the  cavalry. 

British  in  1778,  was  subsequently  relinquished,  GALTURA,  a  seaport  town  in  theS.  W.p 

and  in  1802  was  again  acquired  by  the  East  of  Ceylon,  about  28  miles  S.  £.  from  OAatui 

India  company  by  the  treaty  of  Bassein.    It  It  has  a  brisk  trade,  especially  with  Madni 

was  at  that  time  occupied  by  Nana  Govind  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  contains  a cbspeii 

Rao,  jairhiredar  of  Jaloun,  who  refused  to  give  school  established  by  Wesleyan  mi^sioIlariel 

it  up  to  the  Briti^ih,  and  was  accordingly  be-  CALUMET,  a  kind  of  pipe,  the  fymbul 

sieged,  and  finally  forced  into  submission.    In  peace  among  the  American  Indians.    Tbebc 

1857  it  became  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  is  made  of  a  soft  marble,  and  the  stem  i^ 

disafiected  sepoys,  and  by  the  spring  of  1858  an  a  long  reed  adorned  with  feathers  and  uk 

armyof  mutineers,  said  to  be  10,(K)0  strong,  had  glypbic  figures  according  to  the  rank  oft 

assembled  there  under  the  command  of  the  owner.     The  calumet  is  introduced  apoo 

raneeofJhansi  and  several  rebel  native  princes,  important  occasions  when  Indian  chiefs 

6ur  Hugh   Rose  marched  aixainst  them  from  togetlier,  or  meet  with  whites.     It  b  £     i 

Jhansi,  May  26,  defeated  a  force  of  7,000  sta-  only  with  tobacco,  but  with  the  leaves  w 

tioned  on  tUe  road  to  oppose  him,  and  reaching  rious  other  plants,  and  b  p.isscd  rouml  for  fv^ 

Calpec,  captured  it  after  some  liard  fighting,  member  of  the  company  to  take  a  few  wi 

The  8i>poys  took  to  fiight,  were  pursued,  and  To  receive  the  calumet  when  tlins  pa^ed 

a  largo  amount  of  ammunition,  stores,  and  a  fies  that  the  terms  proposed  are  accepted. 

number  of  elephant.-^,  and  guns,  fell  into  the  CALUMET,  an  eastern  counry  of  WiscoD 

hands  of  tlie  iiritish.     By  the  accounts,  how-  along  the  eastern  shore  of  \vinncbago  U 

ever,  wliich  left  Calcutta  by  the  mail  of  June  3,  area,  300  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  3.631.    Tb« 

the  rebels  were  reported  to  have  routed  the  for-  face  is  mountainous,  a  high  ridge  running 

ces  of  Sindia,  and  to  have  marched  on  Gwalior.  the  county  nearly  parallel  with  the  lake. 

CALPUKXIUS,  TiTrs  Jri.irs,  a  I-Atin  pas-  soil  yields  excellent  cro|»s  of  com,  wheat  1 

toral  poet,  bora  in  Sicily,  lived  near  the  end  ley,  oats,  and  hay.    Timber  is  abundant, 

of   the  3d   century;   11  eclogues  have    come  pasturage  is  grxHl.     The  productions  in  1 

down  bearing  his  name.    The  efforts  of  Gennan  were  7,H27  bushels  of  wheat,  8,428  of  oats, 

scholars  to  know  more  than  this  have  resulted  532  of  Indian  corn,  8,887  of  bar'cy,  9,1H 

in  several  dillerent  ]>lausible,  but  imaginary,  potatoes,  846  tons  of  hay,  and  21, 58b  poand 

lives  of  tlu?  poet;  and  in  one  instance  ho  has  butter.    There  were  4  saw  milk.  3  cbord 

been  blotted  out  from  history,  and  a  certain  Ser-  and  173  pupfls  attending  public  schools, 

vanus  mentioned  by  Juvenal  substituted  in  his  ganized  in  1842.     Capital,  Chilton. 

5 lace.     His  eclogues,  too,  have  been  variously  CAL^MICK,  or  Caixmct  River,  rises  in 

ividod   and  distributed  between  himself,  his  Porte  co.,  Indiana,  flows  westward  into  lUii 

contemporaries,  and  his  copy i>ts.    Tiiereiscon-  and  there  divides;  one  of  its  branches  en 

siderable  re-^eniblancc  between  these  eclogues  Lake  Michigan,  the  other  makes  a  bend,  i 

and  those  of  Vir;:il.  eastward  parallel  with  its  former  coune, 

CALTA(iIK()NE,    or   Cat.ataoironk   (per-  only  3  or  4  miles  north  of  it,  recross^-s  the 

haps  the  anc.  Citlita  Ilirronijt)^  a  city  of  Sicily,  diana  boundary,  and  discharges  its  watcis 

in  the  i»rovince  of  Catania;  pop.  21,700.     It  is  Lake  Michigan,  in  Lake  co. 

built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  with  its  suburbs  CALVADOS,    a    maritime    departmeBt 

covers  a  considerable  extent  of  ground.     It  is  France,  divided  into  6  arrundisscments :  C 

the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  is  reputed  one  of  the  Falaise,  Bayeux,  Vire,  Lisieux,  and  Pont  V 1 

wealthiest  and  most  commercial  towns  on  the  que,  bordering  on  the  English  cIianneL  and 

island.     Its  inhabitants  excel  in  all  the  useful  riving  its  name  from  a  long  reef  of  n 

arts,  and  many  of  them  find  enqdoyment  in  its  coast.    It  is  watered  by  several  rivtms 

the  potteries  and  cotton  factories  of  tlie  place,  most  important  of  which  is  the  Orae,  but  i 

There  arc  several  churches,  convents  and  a  of  them  is  navigable  for  any  coosideraUe ' 

royal  coIK'ge.    The  town  was  fortified  by  the  inland.    The  climate  b  rather  cold  and 

Saracens,  and  taken  from  them  by  the  (renoese.  the  surface,  which  in  some  parts  is  ii     i«v 

lioger  (ruiscani  granted  it  many  privileges.  by  elevated  hills,  possesses  fine  plai      mmX\ 

CALTANISETTA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  capital  tilful  valleys,  among  which  thai  at  a 
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ibnted.    Agriculture  is  in  an  advanced  state,  erected  tbe  stately  temple,  the  walls  of  which 

tbere  being  a  large  surplus  of  wheat  for  exporta-  still  remain. 

tk>n;  the  crops  of  barley,  rye,  and  buckwheat  OALVERT,  a  southern  county  of  Maryland, 
m  considerable,  but  that  of  oats  is  insuffi-  on  tlie  shores  of  Chesapeake  bay ;  area,  250  sq. 
eieot  fur  home  consumption.  Excellent  apples  m.  Tiie  Patuxent  river  forms  its  western  boun- 
ire  cultivated  everywhere,  principally  to  make  dary,  and  empties  into  the  bay  at  the  southern 
eider,  which  is  the  common  beverage  of  the  extremity  of  the  county.  The  surface  is  rolling; 
ewntry.  Few,  if  any,  departments  of  France  the  soil  is  good,  and  much  improved  by  ihe  ap- 
ein  compete  with  this  in  live  stock.  The  horses  plication  of  marl,  which  is  found  here  in  con- 
ire  reckoned  the  finest  in  France.  Numerous  siderable  quantity.  The  productions  in  1850 
ha^  of  cattle  are  fattened  in  the  valleys  for  the  were  8,109,258  lbs.  of  tobacco,  351,890  bushels 
markets  of  Paris,  Rouen,  and  Caen.  Some  manu-  of  Indian  com,  67,489  of  wheat,  and  23,644  of 
frctores  are  successfully  carried  on,  especially  oats.  There  were  25  grist  mills,  1  saw  mill, 
lice;  many  hands  are  also  occupied  in  the  11  churches,  and  875  pupils  attending  public 
ipiimingand  weaving  of  cotton  and  wool;  there  schools.  The  county  was  formed  in  1654,  and 
ire,  beside,  factories  of  cutlery,  hardware,  earth-  named  in  honor  of  the  family  to  which  Lord 
eairare,  paper  miUs,  &c.  The  total  value  of  Baltimore  belonged.  Pop.  in  1850,  9,646,  of 
tbe  raw  material  consumed  averages  about  whom  4,486  wore  slaves.  Capital,  Prince  Fred- 
$10,000,000,  and  of  the  manufactured  articles,  erick. 

$13,000,000  annually,  giving  employment  to  CALVERT,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  Eng- 

iboat  20,000   persons,   whose    average    daily  lish  family,  descended  from  an    ancient  and 

Y^es  are  about  50  cents  for  men,  25  cents  for  noble  house  of  the  same  name  in  Flanders,  and 

women,  and  17  cents  for  children.    The  mack-  connected  for  several  generations  with  the  co- 

erel  and  herring  fisheries  are  extensively  carried  lonial  history  of  Maryland. — Sir  Georqb  Cal- 

on  ilong  the  coast.    Although  destitute  of  good  test,  the  first  baron  of   Baltimore,  bom  at 

ports,  this  department  has  a  considerable  ex-  Kipling  in  Yorkshire,  about  1582,  died  in  Lon- 

port  trade  with  several  countries  of  Europe  don,  April  15,  1632.     He  graduated  at  Oxford 

ind  the   United    States,   mostly    carried  on  in  1597,  when  but  15  years  old.    According  to 

through  Havre.     Area,  2,145  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  the  custom  of  the  time  with  persons  of  rank, 

1856, 478,307.  he  was  sent  abroad  to  travel,  and  on  his  return 

CALVAERT,  or  Calvabt,  Dioxysius,  sur-  was  appointed  secretary  of  Robert  Cecil,  afler- 
muned  Dioxisio  Fiammingo,  a  painter  of  the  ward  earl  of  Salisbury.  On  Cecil's  appoint- 
Bologneso  school,  born  in  Antwerp  in  1555,  ment  as  lord  high  treasurer,  Calvert  still  con- 
died  in  Bologna  in  1619.  Tie  had  a  school  in  tinned  in  his  service.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
Bologna,  thronged  by  pupils,  including  Guido,  Cecil  procured  for  Calvert  one  of  the  clerk- 
Albann,  and  Doinenichino.  ships  of  the  privy  council.     He  received  the 

CALVARY  (the  Latin  translation  of  the  He-  honors  of  knighthood  in  1617,   and  James  L 

brew  word  Golgotha,  meaning  the  place  of  a  appears  to  have  always  held  a  hi^h  opinion  of 

Wl)  was,  1,900  years  ago,  a  pebbly  and  arid  him.    At  length  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  2 

little  hill  on  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  just  out-  secretaries  of  state,  and  in  1620  he  was  granted 

side  of  the  walls.    It  was  a  tradition  that  Adam  an  annual  pension  of  £1,000.    Five  years  after 

jas  buried  there,  and  that  Abraham  led  thither  this  time,  he  took  refuge  from  the  religious  con- 

his  son  to  the  altar  of  sacrifice.    It  was  the^  troversies  which  distracted  parties,  by  joining 

I^ace  of  public  execution  among  the  Jews,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  church ;  a  movement  which, 

'large  vacant  space  was  left  between  the  mount  however,  did  not  bring  him  into  disfavor  with 

^  the  wall  of  the  town  for  the  presence  of  James.    Of  late  years  some  controversy  has 

^P^tators.    The  other  sides  of  the  eminence  arisen  between  Protestant  and  Catholic  writers, 

^«re  occupied  by  gardens.     Calvary  was  the  in  regard  to  the  account  of  his  conversion.    At 

joene  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  the  date  of  the  Avalon  charter,  he  is  generally 

^y  >^Jis  laid  in  a  sepulchre  prepared  in  a  gar-  reputed  to  have  been  of  the  Protestant  faith, 

«en  near  by,  which  belonged  to  Joseph  of  Ari-  but  says  Fuller,  in  his  "  Worthies  of  England,** 

jP'thea,  a  secret  disciple.    Since  that  time  the  when  he  resigned  his  i)ost  of  secretary  of  state 

^  of  this  region  has  much  changed.     Nei-  in  1624,  *'  he  freely  confessed  to  the  king  that 

^^J'  agriculture  nor  trade  flourishes  in  the  vi-  he  was  then  become  a  Roman  Catholic."    This 

?^^^y.    Titus  destroyed  the  temple  of  Jerusa-  passage  is  the  chief  authority  for  his  conver- 

^and  Hadrian  demolished  the  city  itself.  The  sion;  but  those  who  disbelieve  the  story  of  CfJ- 

f~^^  wishing  to  blut  from  the  Jewish  mind  vert's  change  of  creed,  maintain  that  the  author 

^  ^i^itions  of  their  sacred  places,  erected  a  of  the  "Worthies"  has  not  suflBcient  ground  for 

J^®  of  Jupiter  upon  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  his  statement,  and  in  short  that  Calvert  was 

.j.yf^ns  upon  the  summit  of  Calvary.    But  never  converted  at  all,  having  always  been  a 

J  ,***^  two  centuries  these  were  overthrown.  Catholic.    They  base  their  arguments  on  the 

^he  place  of  the  latter  occupied  by  the  fact  that  he  settled  hb  colony  in  Newfoundland 

«  V    ^^  ^^»®  ^^^^^J  Sepulchre.     In  the  wars  of  in  1621,  he  having  a  wish,  according  to  Oldmix- 

"*^^»hammedans  ana  the  crusaders  this  was  ou  and  Bozman,  to  found  an  asylum  for  perse- 

g  r^^ly  destroyed  and  replaced;  and  while  cuted  Catholics,  and  therefore  he  must  have 

^oont  was  occupied  by  the  Christians,  they  been  a  Catholic  then,  8  years  before  the  date 
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tssignod  bv  Fuller.    They  fhrthcr  assert  that  it  his  name,  and  chooanr  its  brflliaBt  Hack 

his  12  children  were  all  brought  up  in  the  Cath-  oranffe  plumage  for  his  Every.    Bat  the  rbc 

olio  faith,  no  record  whatever  of  their  conver-  tion  he  met  in  the  Virginia  colony  was  bi 

sion  existing,  and  his  marriage  with  Anne,  means  cordial ;   there  the  church  of  Ez^ 

daughter  of  George  Mynne  of  Hertfordshire,  party  had  full  sway,  and  the  anthoritii-f  tci 

and  grnnddauprhter  of  Sir  Thomas  Wroth  of  ed  to  him  the  oath  of  snpremiry,  which  ■ 

Durance,  iu  Enfield,  Middlesex,  having  taken  Iloman  Catholic  he  could  not  take,  and  ia 

place  in  1604-^5.    Their  strongest  argument's  di^ppointmcnt  it  is  supposed  tliat  he  fonactl' 

however,  are  the  repeated  declarations  of  tlio  plan  of  obtaining  anew  charter  from  Chirki 

king  against  Catliolics,  those  who  were  apos-  and  seeking  to  plant  a  colony  in  a  more  »« 

tates  from  Protestantism  falling  under  his  se-  em  latitude.   From  1028  to  1C32,  little  it 

verest  displeasure.    In  his  speech  delivered  at  respecting  lA>rd  Baltimore,  but  bo  is  »D|* 

'Whitehall  on  the  opening  of  parliament  in  1609,  to  have  returned  to  the  settlement  in  Neviuw 

he  says,  *'  I  divide  all  my  subjects  that  are  pa-  land,  as  history  relates  that  hercnderul  ten 

pbts  into  2  ranks :  cither  old  papists  that  were  in  the  war  then  carried  on  between  EmrlaiM 

80  brought  up  in  times  of  poi>ery,  and  thoiso  France,  and  he  is  said  to  have  rescued  SO 

that  be  younger  in  years,  vet  have  never  drunk  of  fishing  vessels  (those  of  Newfuoudhuku 

in  other  milk ;  or  else  such  as  do  become  apos-  the  time  being  upward  of  250  in  nunibrri. 

tates,  having  once  been  of  our  profession  and  ter  they  had  been  captured  by  a  French  f 

have  forsaken  the  truth For  the  former  ron.    lie  returned  to  England,  and  in  tin 

eort,  I  pity  them,  but  if  they  be  good  and  quiet  year  applied  to  the  king  for  a  renews]  m 

Bubjects,  I  hate  not  their  persons.     But  as  for  former  charter,  with  the  privilege  of  a  Dew  Ic 

tlicse  apostates,  who  I  know  must  be  the  creat-  tion,  and  his  petition  was  acc«de«l  ta 

est  haters  of  tiieir  own  sect,  I  confess  I  can  were  taken  toward  the  drawing  of  the 

never  ts^how  any  favorable  countenance  toward  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  draft  of  tlica 

them;"  and  in  1C16,  in    his   star   chamber  ter  ^*  was  penned  by  the  first  Lord  Baltin 

apeecli,  he  says:  '*  I  can  love  the  person  of  a  pa-  himself,  although  it  was  finally  isisned  lor 

Eist,  being  otherwise  a  good  man  and  honestly  benefit  of  his  son."    The  territory  granted  ^ 

red,  never  having  known  any  other  religion;  that  which  now  forms  ttie  states  of  Monl 

but  the  i>erson  of  an  apostate  [>apist  I  hate."    In  and  Delaware,  but  Lord  Baltimore  died 

spite  of  such  sentiments  Calvert  always  retain-  the  pajHirs  could  be  duly  executed.    T 

ed  the  king*s  regard.    Catholic  writers,  howev-  anxious  for  the  hereditary  privileges  oi 

er,  insist  njion  tlie  conversion,  and  bring  for-  bility,    the    character  of  Calvert    will  c 

ward  testimony  in  turn  to  support  their  asser-  shine  as  tliat  of  one  who  cherished  lihert; 

tions.    The  king  retained  Calvert  in  the  privy  conscience.    In   this  respect  be  was  ia 

council,  although  ho  resigned  his  place  as  sec-  vance    of  the   general   bigotry  of  his 

rotary  of  state,  and  in  1625  ho  was  elevated  to  and  his  memory  is  acconlinffly  revered, 

the  Irish  i)ecrage  by  the  title  of  baron  of  Balti-  only  by  the  people  of  Mar^'und,  but  bj 

more,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  Ireland.    Cul-  who  are  interested  in  tlie  history  of  civil  i 

vert  liad  long  been  imbued  with  the  idea  of  religious  freedom.    A  complete  life  uf  L 

planting  cohmiol  establishments  iu  America,  and  Baltimore  is  now  (1858)  in  course  uf  }>repi 

obtainotl  a  patent  from  King  James  which  created  tion  by  Mr.  Sebastian  F.  Streeter  of  Baltrnmn 

him&ole]ordandi)n)prietorofu{>artoftIiebland  Cbcilius,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  the 

of  Newfoundland,  and  with  all  the  rights  and  baron  of  Baltimore,  born  in  1623,  di«d  io  II 

privileges  of  nobility.     To  this  place,  which  was  On  June  20,  1632,  the  charter  which  had  b 

atyk-d  Ferry  land,  ho  sent  a  colony  in  1C21,  an<l  intended  for  his  father  was  executed  fur  1 

he  spent  of  his  own  fortune  full  £25,000  in  by  the  command  of  Charles  I.     It  consisted 

building  warehouses  and  granaries,  as  well  as  a  23  sections,  the  4th  of  which  conferred  oo  L 

superb  marLsi<in  for  his  own  accommo<lation.  Baltimore  and  his  heirs  forever,  absolute  ovi 

lie  followed  in  1625,  about  the  time  of  King  ship  of  the  territ4»ry  granted,  and  ah»o  oeri 

Jamcs*s  death,  hut  was  completely  disappointed  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  like  those  < 

with  Xewfoutidhind,  the  climate  ]>roving  too  se-  from  the  middle  ages  and  continued  in  tho 

vere  for  Engl  is!  i  constitutions,  and  the  soil  too  ilies  of  the  most  powerful  nobility.    TIm 

rugged  to  be  worked  with  nrollt     After  remain-  ner  in  which  this  design  of  fiistening  npos 

ing  a  few  years,  he  abandoned  the  colony  and  colony  the  institutions  of  tho  feudal  lystcn  ^ 

sought  a  more  genial  clime.    In  1G2S  he  visited  defeated,  forms  a  very  interesting  femtore  ia 

the  Virginia  settlements  and  explored  the  wa-  early  history  of  Maryland.    The  namefinC 

ters  of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  delighting  in  its  tended  for  the  colony  was  Creso      a.  I 

magnificent  expanse  and  noble  tributaries,  and  in  land  was  adopted  instead,  in  o  ***» 

the  delicious  climate  and  the  naturally  fertile  queen,  Henrietta  Maria.    Tho  rviMuimS  vk 

lands  of  that  fair  region.     The  waters  of  the  bay  Calvert  as  proprietor  bore  to  his  tover 

and  its  rivers  abounded  with  fi^h  and  wild  fowl,  expressed  in  the  cliarter  in  the  obscure 

and  the  woods  were  vocal  with  tlic  song  of  birds,  of  such  instruments  in  that  age,  but  its  w 

A  tradition  exists  to  this  day  in  Maryland,  that  is,  that  by  the  annual  pavinent  of  2 

Lord  Haltimoro  was  charmed  witli  the  appear-  arrows.  Lord  lialtimore  acknowledges 

anco  of  tho  oriole  {jifphante$  Baltimore)  giving  original  title  to  the  land  iastill  ia  Um  ] 
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I       king;  and  that   tbe   soil   (granted  to  While  tbe  missionaries  were  making  fHends  with 

belongs  to  the  Bntish  empire.    Entire  the  Indian  tribes,  Calvert  found  mach  to  bar* 

Km   from   taxation   was   conceded  to  ass  him.    Before  his  arrival,  Kent  island  in  the 

m      mists,  the  very  point  which,  a  cen*  Chesapeake  baj,  ritaated  nearly  in  the  centre 

■ud  a  half  later,  led  to  the  American  of  Lora  Baltimore's  province,  had  been  occupied 

m     m.    Lord  Baltimore  did  not  emigrate  by  a  certain  William  Claybome,  and  this  man 

I       riea,  bat  gave  the  management  of  the  was  the  source  of  much  trouble  to  Calvert  dur* 

to  his  brother. — ^Lkonabd,  brother  of  ing  his  whole  life.    When  tbe  patent  was  made 

jifveeding,   first   governor  of  Maryland  out  for  Lord  Baltimore,  Kent  island  became  a 

Jane  9,  1647.     For  some  reason  Lord  part  of  Maryland,  and  Claybome  owed  allowance 

e  decided  not  to  go  in  person  to  plant  'to  Calvert  as  proprietary.    It  seems  tbat  his 

land  colony,  and  his  brother  Leonard  character  as  a  bold,  unscrupulous  man  was 

Hdingly  deputed  to  conduct  the  ezpedi-  known  to  Lord  Baltimore  before  the  colonists 

xbe  first  emigration  took  place  in  1688,  sailed  from  England,  and  tbe  prq>rietary  had 

-  -c      after  the  voyage  of  the  Mayflower  to  issued  orders  that  if  he  attempted  to  redst 

lib,  and  consisted  of  about  200  persons,  the  authority  of  his  brother  Leonard,  he  should 

them  were  8  Jesuits,  one  of  whom,  Father  be  seized  and  punished.   Claybome,  however^ 

corresponded  with  tbe  superior  of  his  did  not  wait  for  any  summons  to  surrender,  but 

nm  iQ  Rome.     A  copy  of  his  letters  has  declared  war  on  his  own  account  against  the 

BM     '  been  obtained,  and  although  prinoi-  settlers  at  St.  Mary's.  There  is  abundant  reaaon 

.ng  to  the  work  of  the  mission  araonff  to  believe  that  he  was  abetted  in  hb  designs  by 

I      lis,  they  contain  an  interesting  and  the  Virginian  authorities  at  Jamestown,  who 

uMv  account  of  the  first  settlement  in  looked  with  an  evil  and  Jeidous  eye  on  the  col* 

and.  On  Nov.  2%,  1638,  the  Marvland  ony  of  Maryland.   Claybome  fitted   out   an 

sailed  from  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  armed  pinnace,  manned  by  14  men,  and  on 

1  vessels :  the  Ark,  a  ship  of  800  tons^  April  28,  1685,  his  force  engaged  2  other  pin- 

uie  Dove,  Lord  Baltimore's  pinnace,  of  naces  prepared  by  Gov,  Calvert  to  resist  his 

50  tons.     They  sailed  by  way  of  the  aggression.   Clayborae^s  vessel  was  captured. 

islands,  and  were  8  months  upon  the  with  a  loss  of  several  men,  and  he  himself  fled 

although  they  were  at  sea  only  7  weeks  to  Yirdnia,  whence  he  was  deported  to  Eng- 

4      i.    They  suffered  considerably  from  land.    In  1688  he  presented  a  petition  to  the 

r^tuor,  and  Father  White  says  ^  it  seemed  king,  setting  forth  his  grievances,  which  how* 

he  spirits  of  storms,  and  the  evil  and  eter  obtained  him  nothing^  and  he  retnmed  to 

genii  of  Maryland,  had  come  forth  in  Virginia,  where,  to  his  mortification,  he  found 

<■     array  against  us.*'    From  the  Cimaries  that  the  governor  and  council  of  that  colony, 

ateered  for  Barbadoes,  and  after  touching  having  now  fiolly  reeognized  Lord  Baltimore  a 

and  at  1  or  2  of  the  neighboring  islands^  rights,  forbade  any  one  in  their  jurisdiction  from 

mn  n»ched  Point  Comfort  in  Virginia,  Feb.  trading  within  his  domain— Claybome  being 

,    Here  they  were  entertained  for  some  thus  now  restrained  by  the  authorities  of  Vir- 

■ud  on  March  8  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake  ginia  in  the  very  thing  in  which  he  had  been 

)  the  Potomac,  landinff  at  an  island  which  formerly  encouraged.    His  property  on  Kent 

called  St.  Clement*s,  and  on  the  25th  of  the  island  had,  meanwhile,  been  declared  ibrfi^ted 

,  *^the  day  of  Annunciation  of  the  Holy  by  the  provincial  assembly  of  Maryland;  he 

ru-ui  Mary,  offered  in  this  island,  for  the  first  petitioned  for  its  restoration,  and,  as  a  danger* 

in  this  region  of  the  world,  the  sacrifice  of  ous  rebel,  was  refused.    He  eventually  sought 

'    A  larffo  cross  hewn  from  a  tree  revenge,  as  we  shall  relate  in  order,  and  mean- 

lou  set  up,  and  ^^  we  raised  it  a  trophy  to  while  retired  to  Virginia. — ^As  Lord  Baltimore 

the  Saviour,  humbly  chanting  on  bended  belonged  to  the  aristocracy  of  England,  he  was 

uid  with  deep  emotion,  the  litany  of  the  anxious,  in  planting  his  colony,  to  establish 

'-     Proceeding  from  this  island  about  9  within  it  similar  heiiditary  titles  and  privileges 

toward  the  north,  they  entered  a  river  to  those  which,  in  the  mother  country,  had 

u  they  called  Sl  G^rge*s.     "Two  bays  come  down  from  the  feudal  system,  and  there- 

*  at  its  mouth,  capable  of  containing  800  of  fore  the  tenure  of  lands  in  Maryland  was  at  first 

"     it  ships.    One  of  the  bays  we  conse-  intended  to  found  an  order  of  nobility.    He  de- 

t  Ml  St.  George,  the  other  more  inland  to  signed  that  the  lands  should  be  owned  in  large 

■blessed  Virgin  Mary.    We  landed  on  tbe  masses,  and  the  original  conditions  of  emigration 

Mmk,  and  having  advanced  about  1,000  were  in  accordance  with  this  plan.    In  his  n>e- 

» irom  the  shore,  we  gave  the  name  of  St  cial  order  of  commission  to  his  brother,  dated  at 

"^  to  the  intended  city."    Appropriate  reli-  Portsmouth,  Aug.  8, 1686,  he  renews  these  oon- 

aod  military  ceremonies  accompanied  the  ditions,  and  had  these  provinons  been  fuDv  es- 

^  of  taking  possession,   March  27,   1684;  tablished,  a  great  part  of  Maryland  would  have 

^"^^  were  drawn  up  on  the  shore  and  fired  been  parcelled  out  in  grants  of  2,000  or  8,000 

^^sof  musketry,  while  the  cannon  answered  acres  of  land,  giving  to  their  proprietors  not 

ships.    Of  this  city  of  8t  Mary's  at  only  the  right  of  sml,  but  of  holding  coorU 

"    oAt  dsy  scarce  a  trace  remains,  and  by  leet  and  courts  baron  to  dedde  upon  personal 

;er  even  its  site  would  be  unnoticed,  daimsi  and  also  of  property.    Thsse  righta  of 
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jorisdiotion  were  to  descend  from  the  original  months,  and  it  was  toon  fband  that 

owner  to  liis  lioini.  In  order,  however,  to  I'oand  tion  of  the  proprietary  in  Engiaod  fot 

an  aristocracy  upon  a  sohd  hosis  as  it  existed  in  can  colony  would  not  answer.    Th 

England,  it  was  also  necessary  to   establish  was  also  increased  by  the  vagne 

titles,  primogeniture,  and  hereditary  legislation,  charter,  which  did  not  cleariy  expri 

such  as  is  pei)etuated  by  a  house  of  lords:    The  tlte  laws  were  to  be  originated  by  ti 

provision    for   titles   and  dignities  had  been  or  the  proprietanr.  On  Uiis  acoonnt 

sketched  by  Lord  Baltimore,  but  he  could  not  years  the  colony  Leld  together  witlio 

secnro  the  other  provisions  without  a  written  at  all,  but  in  great  danger  of  anarch* 

constitution,  expressly  enacting  all  the  features  Lord  Baltimore  magnanimously  wid 

of  a  body  of  ariiitocracy.    Beside,  in  the  charter  what  ho  considered  his  just  right,  an 

itself  was  a  provision  whicli,  in  effect,  nullified  to  the  colonists  permission  to  framt 

the  one  for  creating  an  aristocracy,  inasmuch  laws,  reserving  only  to  himself,  or  hi 

as  it  prescribed  that  laws  could  only  be  made  veto  in  case  of  necessity.    After  tl 

with  *^  the  advice,  assent,  and  approbation  of  of  Maryland  had  been  fituriy  organic 

the  freemen  of  said  province,  or  of  the  greater  laws  were  paseed  in  relation  to  reli] 

part  of  them,  or  of  their  delegates  or  deputies."  by  some  writers  have  been  made  th 

The  idea  of  founding  an  aristocracy  seems,  from  extravagant  praise,  while  others  ha 

the  very  first,  to  have  been  of  no  effect,  as  no  neglected  to  award  them  due  mei 

single  title  was  ever  created,  and  none  recog-  not  appear  that  Lord  Baltimore,  or 

niaued,  but  that  of  the  proprietary  himself;  so  settlers,  had  an  intention  on  founding 

tliat  in  due  time,  when  the  country  revolted  of  proclaiming  absolute  religious  fr 

agjiinst  the  authority  of  England,  Maryland  was  one  of  tlio  first  acts  of  the  asseml 

found  to  be  as  democratic  as  any  of  her  sister  was  to  make  the  Roman  Catholi<f 

colonics.    It  is  true  that  in  some  of  the  early  creed  of  the  state.    Bat  the  true  | 

manors  baronial  courts  were  held.    A  record  of  Catholics  of  Maryland^  in  that  aire  of  i 

one  is  still  presented,  and  runs  as  follows :  **  A  was  their  permission  for  all  bod  it's  u 

court  baron  was   held    at    the  manor  of  St  to  worship  God  according  to  tlieir 

Gabriel,  on  March  7,  1656,  by  the  steward  of  In  ^*an  act  for  tlie  liberties  of  the 

Uie  la<1y  of  the  minor,  when  one  Martin  Kirk  was  declared  that  ^^ail  Christian 

took  of  the  la<Iy  of  the  manor,  in  full  court  by  (slaves  excepted)  are  to  have  and  er 

delivery  of  the  said  steward,  by  the  rod,  accord-  rights,  liberties,  immnnitiea,  privileg 

ing  to  the  custr)m  of  the  said  manor,  one  mes-  customs  within  this  province,  as  i 

suago,  Iv  ing  in  the  said  minor,  by  the  yearly  rent  born  subject  of  England  hath  or 

of ;  and  so  the  said  Kirk,  having  done  his  have."     At  tho  same  time,  to  she 

fealty  to  the  lady,  was  theaoof  admitted  tenant."  Roman  Catholic  faith  was  pre<lon 

Such  in<tjinces  were,  however,  very  rare ;  and  ing  flesli  in  time  of  Lent  was  forbii 

moreover,  a  difference  springing  up  between  penalty  of  a  fine,  and  this  was  obligate 

Lord  Baltimore  and  tho  colonistis  as  to  tlie  estants  as  well  as'  Catholics.     Soi 

right  of  originating  laws,  many  of  the  acts  of  after  this  time  another  law  was  pai 

tlie  assembly  of  1637,  among  which  were  6  re-  expresses  even  more  clearly  the  right 

lating  to  iiinnons  never  took  effect,  and  there  tanta,  and  b^eathes  the  purest  spirit 

was  no  after  attempt  to  revive  them.    Tho  free<lom.    A  portion  of  it  declare 

manors,  in  fact,  intended  to  lay  the  foundation  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  prufe 

of  iK)\vcrfiil  I'ainilies,  wero  soon  subdivided,  and  lieve  in  Jesus  Christ,  shall  from  hence 

became  more  fanns  belonging  to  the  different  way  troubled,  molested,  or  diacountc 

descendants  of  tho  original  proprietors.    The  and  in  resi>ect  of  his  or  her  religi<ia 

last  one  censed  to  exist  in  its  entirety  with  Charles  free  exercise  thereof,  nor  in  any  wa 

Carroll  of  Carrollton,  the  latest  surviving  signer  to  tlie  belief  or  exercise  of  any  ott 

of  the  declaration  of  independence,  although  a  against  his  or  her  consent."    At  the  i 

part  of  it  now  forms  a  fine  estate  in  the  possession  was  forbidden  to  blaspheme  against 

of  his  grandson,  and  is  styled  "  Tho  Manor."  Virgin  Mary,  or  tho  apostles  or  evi 

Meanwhile,  the  troubles  in  England  between  tho  to  reproach  any  one  with  the  epith< 

king  and  parliament,  ending  in  1048  in  tho  over-  tic,  schismatic,  or  idolater,  or  for  b« 

throw  of  the  monarch  and  the  aristocracy,  had  ritan,  Independent.  Presbyterian,  Pc 

great  effect  upon  Maryland  in  frustrating  the  Jesuit,  Jesuited  Papist,    Lutlieran, 

design  of  establishing  nobility. — Much  trouble  Anabaptist,  Brownist,  Antinomian, 

wasexperienced  in  the  early  (lays  of  the  colony  Roundhead,   or  Separatist."      The 

in  regard  to  tho  laws  intended  to  govern  it.  thus  freely  granted  continued  alwa; 

Had  Lord  B:Utimoro  accompanied  the  expedi-  joyed,  and  redounds  to  the  honor  < 

tion,  he  would  have  been  able  to  see  what  laws  iiists,  and  no  less  of  Lord  Baltimoi 

in  thu  infancy  of  the  colony  were  necessary,  claim  of  absolute  religions  freedom, 

and  ^vhat  were  expedient.    But,  at  the  last  mo-  solution  of  all  connection  between 

ment,  he  decided  to  remain,  so  that  the  one  who  state,  did  not,  as  some  zaaloDs  write 

was  most  important  to  tho  law-making  power  deavored  to  prove,  originate  in  Mar 

was  not  to  bo  communicated  with  under  8  or  4  Roger  Williams,  the  founder  of  JGUi 


k  this  honor  doe,  and  to  him  alone.  As  the  CALVERT,  Geobob  Henbt,  an  Araericaa 
Mttkments  of  the  whites  extended  in  Maryland,  anthor,  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1808.  His 
tki  bdions,  wlio  for  a  number  of  years  hod  father's  ancestors  were  distin^iabed  both  in 
fRsenred  friendly  relations  with  them,  became  colonial  and  European  history,  and  his  mother 
troQblesome,  and  as  early  as  1638  it  was  found  was  a  native  of  Antwerp,  and  a  lineal  descend- 
lecessary  to  pass  an  *^  act  for  military  discipline.'*  ant  of  the  painter  Rubens.  He  graduated  at 
TroaWes  wiih  the  natives  continued  to  increase  Harvard  college  in  1823,  and  afterward  studied 
fcr  several  years,  and  reached  their  height  in  at  GOttingeu  in  Germany.  On  returning  to 
1$42.  Aid  on  several  occasions  was  sought  America,  ho  edited  for  several  years  the  "  Bal- 
from  Virginia,  and  in  1643  the  natives  were  timore  American'*  newspaper.  In  1832  ho 
diQt  out  of  the  province,  or  rather  that  part  of  published  his  *'  Illustrations  of  Phrenology," 
it  forming  a  peninsula,  from  tide  water  on  the  the  first  American  treatise  on  the  subject;  in 
Pataxent  river  by  a  direct  line  crossing  to  the  1833,  a  *'  Volume  from  the  Life  of  Herbert  Bar- 
Potomac — During  the  9  years  which  had  now  clay ;"  in  1836,  a  metrical  version  of  Schiller's 
dipsed  since  the  landing  of  the  Maryland  Don  Carlos ;  in  1840,  a  fragment  on  "  Arnold 
pilgrims,  a  great  change  in  political  affairs  had  and  Andr^,"  2  cantos  of  "  Cabiro,"  a  poem  in 
taken  place  in  England ;  the  king  had  been  de-  the  stanza  of  "  Don  Juan,"  and  a  tragedy  en- 
prived  of  nearly  all  power,  and  was  about  en-  titled  "  Count  Julian."  He  soon  after  again 
tering  on  that  civil  war  which  cost  him  his  visited  Europe,  and,  in  his  letters  to  the  "  Balti- 
throne  and  l.fe.  The  colonists  were  more  or  more  American,"  was  the  first  to  announce  and 
lea  affected  by  the  convulsion,  and  Maryland  discuss  in  this  country  the  theory  of  the  water- 
in  an  esj>ocial  degree.  Lord  Baltimore  and  his  cure.  He  translated  and  published  in  1845  a 
broiher  Leonard  had  every  reason  to  fear  that  portion  of  the  correspondence  between  Goethe 
they  would  be  deprived  by  parliament  of  all  and  Schiller,  and  in  1846  and  1852  published  2 
their  rights^  and  possessions  in  the  new  world,  series  of  "  Scenes  and  Thoughts  in  Europe." 
the  proprietary  being  strongly  interested  in  the  Hydropathy  and  the  schemes  of  Fourier  were 
royal  cause.  Leonard  Calvert,  in  order,  doubt-  among  the  subjects  which  he  treated.  Except 
kss,  to  consult  Avith  his  brother,  and  shape  his  when  engaged  in  foreign  travel,  Mr.  Calvert  has 
eondoct  fortlie  future,  visited  England  in  1643,  resided  since  1843  in  Newport,  R.  L,  of  which 
returning  tlie  following  year.  In  his  absence  city  he  was  mayor  in  1853.  In  the  same  year 
niQch  trouble  was  experienced  from  the  con-  he  was  the  orator  at  the  celebration  of  the  40th 
doctofonc  Inglc,  and  this  man,  in  connection  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie.  He  has 
▼iih  Calvert's  old  enemy,  Clay  borne,  harassed  contributed  occasionally  to  the  "  North  Ameri- 
the settlement  at  St.  Mary's.  On  the  governor's  can  Review,"  '*  Putnam's  Monthly,"  and  other 
wtum,  he  found  every  thing  in  confusion,  and  literary  periodicals. 

although  he  brought  a  new  commission  from  his  CALVl,  Lazzabo  and  Pantalkoxe,  two  Ge- 
hrother,  confirming  him  in  all  his  previous  noese  painters,  sons  of  Agostino  Calvi,  of  whom 
powers,  Clay  borne,  in  connection  with  Ingle,  the  former  was  born  in  1502  and  died  in  1606, 
whoiii  supposed  to  have  been  little  better  than  and  the  latter  died  in  15U5.  They  painted  in 
»  pirate,  regained  possession  of  Kent  island,  concert  many  pictures  in  Genoa,  Monaco,  and 
invaded  the  western  shore  of  the  Chesapeake,  Naples.  In  particular,  the  fa^^ade  of  the  Palaz- 
»od  expelling  the  proprietary  government,  zo  Doria  (now  Spinola),  a  spirited  composition 
compelled  Gov.  Calvert  to  retire  to  Virginia.,  crowded  with  figures,  is  highly  extolled.  Laz- 
Among  other  property,  the  colonial  records  fell  zaro  was  the  more  inventive  genius  of  the  two, 
into  the  hands  of  these  marauders,  and  were  his  brother  generally  working  out  the  details  of 
gwatly  mutilated,  and  in  part  destroyed.  This  their  joint  productions ;  but  his  disposition  was 
^>peDedin  1645,  but  2  years  after  Leonard  Cal-  envious,  and  his  career  was  marked  by  atro- 
Tcrt  returned  wiih  a  strong  military  force,  took  cious  crimes.  Having  failed  in  competition  with 
P^^ssession  of  Kent  island,  and  reestablished  his  Cambiaso  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  fres- 
^tsover  the  entire  province.  But  Calvert  had  cqcs  in  the  church  of  St.  Matteo,  in  Genoa,  in 
probably  been  much  afflicted,  and  his  various  a  fit  of  rage  he  renouncec^  his  art^  and  for  20 
jnxieties  botii  for  the  state  of  England  and  of  years  followed  the  calling  of  a  sailor.  At  the 
^yland  doubtless  hastened  his  end.  The  end  of  this  period  he  resumed  his  pencil,  and 
'^insiances  of  his  death  are  unknown,  only  continued  to  paint  until  his  85th  year, 
^  he  named  a  successor  as  governor,  Thomas  CALVIN,  John,  the  theologian  and  organ- 
Green,  and  died  on  June  9,  1647.  It  is  greatly  izing  genius  of  the  Reformed  churches,  was  bom 
^  be  regretted,  that  at  this  day  such  meagre  at  Noyon,  near  Paris,  July  10,  1509,  died  in 
'^fds  exist  for  memorials  of  Leonard  Calvert  Geneva,  May  27,  1564.  The  grandfather  of 
JU«  bis  brother,  Lord  Baltimore ;  but, "  together  Calvin  was  a  cooper.  His  father,  Gerard  Chan- 
"*sy  raised  up  a  community  unsurpassed  in  this  vin,  or  Cauvin  (sometimes  written  Caulvin), 
western  \7orld  for  order,  harmony,  and  general  apostolic  notary  and  fiscal  procurator  in  Noyon, 
P*^*Penty;  and  the  scanty  materials  of  its  was  a  man  of  shrewd  intelligence ;  his  mother, 
***'>y  history  are  in  no  small  measure  owing  to  Jeanne  Lanfranc  de  Cambrai,  noted  for  her 
^*  fact  that,  as  history  deals  principally  in  beauty  and  her  devotion,  imbued  her  son  with 
^ars  and  calamities,  the  happiness  of  the  early  her  own  strict  religious  views.  He  was  edu- 
""^abitants  of  Maryland  left  little  to  record."  cated,  at  his  father's  expense,  with  the  children 
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of  the  noblo  De  Ifommor  family.    At  the  ago  pics ;  eveii  when  he  acMig^t  quiet,  ] 

of  12,  ho  was  presented  by  one  of  this  family  to  became,  he  sayi,  a  public  icbot/L     u 

the  benefice  of  the  clmpel  dc  la  Gresinc,  to  timidity  could  not  bide  tlie  akiniD^  oi 

defray  the  cost  of  his  education  for  the  priest-  within  him,  and  many  others  came  to 

liood.     lie  was  already  noted  for  his  memory  The  time  of  indecision  was  |MUt;  such 

and  dilifrence,  as  well  as  for  his  moral  strict-  such  lingering  attachment  to  the  ; 

ness.    Atnonj;  the  youth  he  was  known  as  tlio  find  in  Luther  and  Ifelanchthon,  fin^i 

"  accusative."    Removed  to  Paris  with  the  Do  of  the  recorded  experience  of  John  Cj 

Monimor  children,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  in  the  age  of  20  he  was  already  foll-iaslii 

the  coI16ge  de  la  Marchc,  where  Mathurin  Cor-  reformer.    Tho  death  of  his  father,  ii 

dier,  an  able  scholar,  taught  him  Latin  ;   and  ^30 — tho  date  is  nnoertain — intcmiptc 

then  in  tho  college  Montaigu,  where  a  Span-  rersity  course.    For  2  or  8  years  we  1 

lard  initiated  him  into  the  scholastic  dialectics,  of  him.    From  1529  he  was  at  least 

At  tlio  age  of  18,  though  ho  had  only  received  the  time  in  Paris  struggling  with  tlie  r 

tonsure,  he  obtained  tho  living  of  Morteville,  In  tho  midst  of  persecutions  he  gav< 

Sept.  27, 1527,  wliich  was  in  2  years  exdtanged,  legal  profession,  and  devoted  hini«%lf 

July,  1520,  for  tliat  of  Pont  r£veque,  the  vil-  gy.     The  Sorbonno  had  Just  prosci 

lago  wlieio   his  grandfather  liad  made  wine  tenets  of  Luther.    The  congregation  c 

C£^s.     He  preached  short  sermons,  and  con-  of  some  300  or  400,  which  even  Hidho 

tinued  his  studies  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  net  had  at  first  favored,  was  disiierse 

After  a  frugal  evening  repast,  says  Beza,  ho  lence;  Farel  had  fled;   Lcclcrc  was 

would  study  till  midnight,  and  in  early  morn-  and  burnt ;  liof^vre  was  in  Navarre 

ing  before  ho  roso  he  would  review  all  ho  had  persons  (7  in  1528)  had  been  burned  fi 

learned  tho  jirevious  day.    His  ambitious  fatlier,  Calvin^s  sermons,  usually  ending  with  t 

foreseeing  his  fame,  perhaps  alarmed  by  the  ^  If  God  be  for  ns,  who  can  be  against 

prospective  troubles  in  tho  cliurch,  and  thinking  spired  the  timid  with  new  real.    To  tl 

the  legal  profession  a  surer  road  to  wealth  and  oned  lie  sent  messages  of  comfort  i 

parliament,  now  changed  his  plans,  and  sent  The  friends  of  reform  looked  to  bin: 

his  son  to  Orleans  to  study  law  under  that  em-  champion.    At  his  own  expense  he  : 

inent  jurist,  Pierre  r£toilo  (Peter  de  Stella),  lished  (April,  1532)  an  edition  of  Ui 

This  training  unconsciously  prepared  him  to  1)0  mentia  of  the  austere  Seneca,  perhap 

tho  legislator  of  Geneva.    About  tlio  same  time  model  in  I^in  style.    At  that  time 

tlie    iniluencc    of  his    relative,    Robert    Oli-  philological  work  had  been  edited  by 

vetan,  who  translated  tho  Bible  into  French,  ful  a  scholar.    It  has  been  conjectun 

led  him  to  question  his  traditional  and  una-  was  intended  to  move  Francis  I.  to  < 

wakened  fuitli.    By  day  ho  pursued  the  study  •  but  tho  inevitable  comparison  with  ] 

of  the  law,  and  by  night  the  study  of  tho  Bible,  neither  flattering  nor  persuasive ;  yet 

with  what  commentaries  ho  could  command,  to  did  not  escape  ^e  anspicinn  of  being ; 

resolve  his  growing  doubts.    In  tho  law  ho  inclined  to  lavor  the  refonn.    Xex 

made  such   progress  that  several  times  in  tho  bolder  venture.    Nicolas  Cop,  a  frien 

absence  of  the  professor  the  youthful  student  vin,  just  chosen  rector  of  the  SorboD 

was  called  to  fill  his  place.    A  radical  change  ered,  according  to  the  custom  at  th 

in  his  religious  views  was  marked  by  what  he  All  Saints,  an  oration,  which  is  i 

himself  calls  **  a  sudden  conversion,''  which  have  been  written  by  Calvin,  in  whu 

seems  to  have  at  once  broken  tho  thraldom  of  coursed,  contrary  to  all  precedent, 

tlio  mediicval  system.    ^^  Tho  secret  guidance  of  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alo 

God's  providence/' he  concisely  tells  us,  ^^deliv-  amazed  and  indignant  Sorbonne  onl< 

ered  him  from  tho  superstitions  of  the  papacy."  be  burnt,  and  Cop  and  Calvin  were  • 

Uenceforth  ho  sought  tho  society  and  confirm-  shake  off  the  dust  from  their  feet  ii 

ed  the  opinions  of  those  who  were  struggling  flight,  tho  latter,  it  is  rumored,  being 

for  the  new  light.     His  protracted  studies  and  by  the  wall  in  a  basket,  after  the 

mental  conflicts  already  preyed  ui)on  his  health,  apostolic  method.    He  was  welcom* 

and  his  whole  subseouent  life  was  a  contest  rao  by  Queen  Margaret  of  Navarre, 

with  death.     His  legal  and  theological  studies  of  Francis  I.,  and  the  reftiffc  of  \hk 

were  continued  at  Bourgcs,  the  former  under  ted ;   her  own  book,  the  *' Mirror  oi 

the  learned  Italian,  Alciati.    Melchior  Wolinar  Soul,"  was  in  small  favor  at  the  Sorb* 

not  only  taught  him  tho  Greek  of  the  Now  Tes-  Angonleme,  with  his  friend  Louis 

tament,  but  also  gave  him  further  taste  of  her-  Calvin  distributed  sermons  anooog  t 

esy.     His  position  in  tho  university  was  so  and  began  his  *^  Institntea."     The 

prominent  tlmt  ho  was  requested,  though  only  Lefbvre  d'£taples,  whom  he  met  at 

a  student^  to  draw  up  an  opinion,  still  extant,  the  conrt  of  Navarre,  in  1588,  fori 

upon  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.^  when  that  this  young  man  would  ^  restore  the 

question  was  submitted  to  the  faculty.    But  France."    Returning  to  Paris,  at  greai 

zeal  for  the  truth  of  God  had  now  become,  as  risk,  he  accepted  a  challenge  of  6c 

Sayous  dfclareH,  the  passion  of  his  life.    Ho  discuss  the  positions  advanced  in 

cheered  all  of  like  mind,  resolving  their  scru-  work  on  the  ^^  Errora  of  Um  Tri 
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ed  to  atppear.    Wh^n  they  at  last  it  is  extant    The  edition  of  1686  was  iaraed  al 
ij       u  a  more  tragic  encounter.    In  1534  Basel,  in  Latin ;  this  has  6  chapters ;  another 
i  uuuli^ed  at  Orleans  his  Piyehopan»  in  1689  has  17;  improved  editions  appeared 
,  m  which,  with  scriptarol  reasons  and  daring  Colvin^s  life  in  1648,  1646,  1649,  1660, 
logic,  he  refuted  a  prevalent  Anabaptist  and  1659.    Nnmeroos  editions  have  been  since 
lilar  to  one  of  Origen's,  that  the  sonl  pablished,  and  translations  into  most  of  the 
»ieep  between  death  and  the  resurrec-  European  longua^^  and  into  Greek  and  even 
liy  the  over-zealous  dissemination  of  the  Arabic.    A  new  impression  of  the  edition  of 
oed  ''  placards,"  in  1635,  persecution  was  1759,  which  is  considered  the  most  complete, 
aroused.    Calvin,  desiring  a  quiet  retreat  was  brought  out  by  Tholuck  in  Bertin,  1884-*86, 
r,  went  first  to  Strasbourg,  where  Bu-  and  a  new  edition  of  Exummacher^s.  German 
omed  him  with  open  arms,  and  thence  translation  of  the  some  appeared  in  1884.    The 
1,  where  GrjmsBUs  and  Wolfgang  Cap-  reformation  produced  no  other  work  so  com* 
■ere  working  for  the  reform.    Under  the  plete  and  full ;   Melanchthon's  Loci  are  but  a 
be  began  the  study  of  Hebrew.     The  fragment  in  the  comparison.    The  theology  of 
and  German  reformers  were  now  at  St.  Paul  was  here  expounded  for  the  illnminih 
wgether.    The  reputation  of  Calvin  as  tion  of  the  16th  century ;  the  system  of  An* 
■mest  reformer  and  one  of  the  most  learned  gustine   was  revived,  without  its  sacramen* 
)f  the  age  had  preceded  him.    Johannes  tal  grace.    In  its  full  form,  the  *'  Institates  '*  la 
nn  spoke  of  him  as  acutimmo  judicioy  divided  into  4  books,  treodng  auccessively  of 
:  doetrina^  et  egregia  meinoria  prcBdi-  the  knowledge  of  God  as  the  OreatcHr  and  Sot* 
■.  nub  only  his  acumen  and  learning,  but  creign  of  the  world,  of  the  knowledge  of  God 
arpassed  systematic  talents  were  now  to  as  Redeemer  in  Christ,  of  participation  in  the 
mibited  in  that  work  which  caused  Me-  grace  of  Christy  and  the  fraits  thereof^  and  of 
on  to  hail  him  as  '^  the  theologian,"  and  the  external  media  (church  and  sacraments)  by 
u  brought  into  one  body  of  divinity  the  which  God  unites  us  unto,  and  retains  us  in, 
to  tnen^ra  of  the  reformed  opinions,  scat-  the  fellowship  of  Christ.    The  rational  power 
throughout  central  and  western  Europe,  of  the  work  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  oarriet 
t  •      rough  study  of  the  epistles  of  Paul  one  dominant  idea  through  all  parts  of  the 
P$alms  of  David,  by  a  profound  inwiu*d  system,  the  idea  of  the  divine  sovereignty ; 
mice,  by  severe  training  in  the  forms  of  and  this  idea  was  taken  by  Calvin,  not  frmn 
hj  a  wide  erudition  and  an  unrivalled  the  region  of  speculation,  but  from  his  deep 
.  talent,  and  by  such  mastery  of  the  religious  feeling.    If  it  be  a  work  of  ono  idea, 
lai     logo  as  was  not   surpassed   even  that  idea  must  be  confessed  to  be  the  grand- 
ly      lUdian  literati,  he  was  prepared  for  est  of  all.    For  the  first  time  in  Christian  Mt- 
oniuuction  of  a  work  which  at  once  com-  eroture,  a  system  of  theoloffy  was  elaborated 
id  the  attention  of  Europe  and  became  a  in  all  its  parts  on  the  basis  ofthe  Divine  will  as 
■rk  of  the  reformed  faith.     No  man  at  suoreme.    That  will,  in  Calvin's  view,  though 
of  25  has  composed  a  system  of  phi-  hiaden  to  ns,  is  not  arbitrary,  but  most  wise 
J  or  theology  that  can  be  mated  with  it ;  and  holy.     The  human  race,  corrupted  radV* 
rorks  of  reflection  are  usually  the  fruit  cally  in  the  fall  with  Adam,  has  upon  it  tho 
1  riper  years.     The  youthful  aspirant  guilt  and  impotence  of  ori^nal  ain ;  itaredemp* 
M$t  need  of  cliange :  the  opinions  of  Cal-  tion  can  be  achieved  only  through  an  incama- 
>           edition  of  1536  and  in  that  of  1559,  tion  and  a  propitiation;  of  this  redemption  only 
WjBiui' his  own  revision,  are  unchanged,  or  electing  grace  can  make  the  soul  a  partici- 
bnged  only  as  the  sapling  is  changed  into  tho  pant,  and   such   grace  once   given  is   never 
■k.    Beza   writes:    ^^ Though   prepared   in  lost;  this  election  can  come  only  from  God, 
M^  he  never  changed  any  thing;"  Scaliger:  and  it  includes  only  a  port  of  the  race,  the 
&  made  no  retractions  though  he  wrote  rest  being  left  to  perdition ;  election  and  perdi- 
^   The  immediate  occasion  of  the  work  tion  (the  horribile  d^eretum)  are   both  pre- 
charges  circulated  against  the  reform-  destinated  in  the  Divine  plan ;  that  plan  la  a 
n^  -V      ig  them,  as  a  body,  of  holding  the  decree,  and  this  decree  is  eternal  and  nnchange- 
M  opinions  and  insurrectionary  projects  able ;  all  that  is  external  and  apparent  ia  but 
1     ch  one  class  of  the  Anabaptists  had  tiie  unfolding  of  this  eternal  plan ;  the  church, 
feu  viermany.    Francis  I.* had  lent  his  au-  '^  our  mother,"  contains  only  the  visible  siflns 
f  to  the  stigma.    ^^  Silence  would  now  be  and  seals  of  agrace  which  is  essentially  invidue; 
'  said  Calvin.    The  Latin  preface  of  the  justification  is  by  faith  alone,  and  fleuth  is  the 
1  of  1536,  addressed  to  this  monarch,  re-  gift  of  God.    Such  was  the  stem  anatomy  of 
charges  and  defends  the  reform  with  the  system  of  predestination.    It  went  behind 
«>         and  method,  that  it  takes  rank  as  the  whole  outward  order  ,of  the   medieval 
^  uiei  three  immortal  prefaces  in  litera-  church,  the  papal  snpremaoy,  the  epiao(^>ate 
i^thst  of  President  De  Thou  to  his  *'  His-  and  the  priesthood,  the  complicated  ntnal,  the 
^h   and  of  Cosaubon  to   Polybius,  being  multiplied  aaoramenta,  the  whole  ^TsCem  of 
^  compared  with  it.    The  first  edition  of  meritoriona  works  and  of  monaatic  Towa;  it 
^''histitutes "  was  probably  published  in  tested  these  by  the  Bible  aa  the  only  rule  of 
^  ia  French,  and  anonymously ;  no  oopy  of  fluUi,  and  by  the  prineipte  thaljnMelaintaniaL 
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and  immediate.    The  polemical  astatencss  and  and  Viret,  be  at  once  proeeedad  to ' 

doctrinal  completeness  of  the  *^  Institutes  ^^  gave  or^^aniziiig  the  cLurch  afiairn.    In  1 

it  an  immediate  fame.    The  refonn,  »upi>o5H,Hl  lished  a  catechism  in  French  (  15oj 

to  he  sporadic,  was  hero  concentrated  in  living  extracted  from  his  **  Institute^,**  **  hi 

imity  and  vigor.    Less  heed  was  given  to  the  an  edifice  that  is  to  last  long,  the  ci 

comparative  neglect  of  human  freedom  tlum  to  be  instructed  acconling  to  their  liti 

tlie  searching  exposure  of  tlio  vanity  of  human  *'  Confession  of  Faith/*  with  articles 

merit.    The  sovereignty  of  God  was  brought  to  cipline  annexed,   had  been  appro 

bear  against  the  supremacy  of  the  pope. — lien^e  council  in  Nov.  1C36,  and  was  n-a 

de  France,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.,  married  to  every  Sunday.    At  a  public  di'^pt 

Ercole  II.,  duke  of  Ferrora,  imitating  tlie  ex-  the  Anabaptists,  March  18,  1537,  h 

ample  as  she  shared  the  opinions  of  Margaret  to  silence,  so  that  fur  many  years  tl 

of  Navarre,  invited  Calvin  to  her  court,  tlien  the  longer  heard  of.    At  a  disputation  i 

refuge  of  many  of  the  persecuted.    Under  the  he  si>oke  apiinst  the  real  presence, 

name  of  Charles  d'Espeville  he  here  enjoyed  for  authority  due  the  fatlters.     A  cei 

a  short  time  comparative  repose,  yet  winning  accused    him,    Farel,    and  Viret, 

Madame  de  Soubise,  Anne  and  Jean  de  Par-  Arians,  because  the  words  Trinity 

thenay,  and  others,  to  the  new  opinions.    The  (on  which  Calvin  never  insisted)  i 

vigilant  inquisition,  already  crushing  out  Italian  the  Genevese  creed;  but  his  orti 

reform,  soon  compelled  him  to  retrace  his  steps,  amply  vindic^ited  at  Lausanne  and  '. 

After  tarrying  a  while  at  Aosta,  he  come  for  great  work,  however,  was  the  regul 

the  last  time  to  his  native  place,  and  arranged  cipline,  according  to  the  i»rinci[»Ic: 

his  family  affairs.    Prevented  by  the  war  in  in  his ''Institutes."    And  here  he  < 

Lorraine  from  gaining  Strasbourg  by  the  most  wrathful  opposition.    Many  of  the- '. 

direct  route,  he  came,  in  Aug.  1536,  not  with-  had  joined  the   reforming  party  f 

out  personal  peril,  to  Geneva,  led  by  a  secret  patriotic  motives ;  the  remaining 

providence,  wnich  changed  all  his  plonS  of  se-  lioine    and  the   Anabaptists    mu<] 

elusion,  and  transfonned  tlie  nervous  scholar  cause  witli  these  Libertines  again 

into  a  bold  practical  reformer.    He  was  now  which  was  to  extend  ecclesiastical  ( 

27  years  old.    Geneva  was  to  be  at  once  the  all  the  citizens,  banishment  being  th 

test  and  triumph  of  Calvin's  wholo  system.    No  obstinacy.    Some  sumptuary  regrr 

place  in  Europe  presented  greater  difficultie^s  so  introduced ;  games  of  chance    anc 

sharp  was  tlie  conflict  ofits  parties,  and  socorrupt  dances  were  prohibited  anew— th< 

was  it  in  morals;  and  no  place  had  such  ad-  rei>eatedly  forbidden  since  1487;  th 

vantages  as  a  radiating  centre.    At  this  moment  granted  that  cards  and  dancing  mij 

it  was  rent  by  factions.    Delivered  from  the  cent  in  themselves,  yet  they  led  to 

domination  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  it  had  received  quarrels."    The  Libertines,  whom 

the  reformed  opinions  through  the  zeal  of  Wil-  secular  hUtorions  of  Geneva  accu 

Ham  Farel,  and  in  Aug.  1535,  established  the  new  injustice  and  corruption,  gained  thi 

service.    But  the  old  parties,  the  Eidgenossen  Feb.  3,  1538,  and  at  once  forbade  t! 

(confederates),  and  the  Maineluks  (Savoyards),  to  mingle  in  politics.    The  mini<t 

reap|>eared  under  new  forms.    The  city  was  de-  fused  to  hold  communion  at  £a>tor 

moralized ;  libertinism  as  to  both  faith  and  mo-  of  the  prevailing  immorality ;  the^ 

rals  was  popular,  though  the  old  conseil  general  fused  to  restore  certain  churt-h  fest 

bad  been  revived,  and  had  already  attempted  the  the  baptismal  font,  and  to  give  nnU-a 

prohibition  of  worldly  amusements.     Hut  the  in  tlie  supjwr,  though  a  LausHnne 

strict  party  was  in  the  minority,  and  Farel,  recommended  these  things.    Culvi 

ardent  in  the  onset,  knew  himself  unequal  to  sonally  not  opposed  to  these  rites,  bi 

the  work  of  reorganization.  Hearing  of  Colvin^s  his    colleagues.      Thereupon,    Api 

presence  in  the  city,  from  one  who  had  recog-  council  banished  Calvin  and  Fan 

nized  that  pale  visage  and  those  keen  eyes  in  a  parted,  saying,  ^*  It  is  better  to  oN 

crowd,  he  besought  him  to  remain ;  and  when  man."    Zarich  and  Bern  interceil 

he  pleaded  his  need  of  reiK>se,  and  desire  for  in  vain;  a  popular  assembly.  May  2 

study,  Farel  broke  out  in  a  solemn  adjuration :  the  decree  of  the  council.    And  Ca 

^  Since  yon  refuse  to  do  the  work  of  the  I^ird  he  *Moved  Geneva  as  his  own  sou 

in  tliis  church,  may  the  Lord  curse  the  repose  to  return  to  tlie  life  of  a  student 

you  seek,  and  oJso  your  studies ! "  Cnl vin  yielded,  from  Geneva,  he  was  welcomed  at  8t 

he  says,  *'  as  if  to  the  voice  of  the  Eternal.''  At  Bncer.    A  church  of  1,500  French  i 

first  he  would  only  teach  theology,   but  he  put  under  his  charge,  and  adopted  h 

preached  a  sermon,  and  crowds  followed  him  The  city  gave  him  the  ngnt  of 

to  secure  its  repetition ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  atllerward  prolonged  for  his  life.    I 

become  one  of  the  pastors.     Ilis  salary  must  ent  at    the    conference   between 

have  been  slight,  judging  from  the  fact  that  Catholics  and   Protestants  in  Fru 

after  6  months  (Feb.   13,   1537),^  the  council  and  in  that  of  Worms  a^joomed  to 

voted  him  0  crowns,  **  seeing  he  had  not  re-  1541.     Here  it  was  that  MelanditlM 

oeived  any  thing."    In  ooigunction  with  Farel  publicly  the  title  of  ^*  the  thcol 
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laljse  on  the  Lord^s  Supper  (De  nmch  higher  than  that  of  bis  cfrntemporiuyGer- 
sr  a  oonferenoe  with  the  Lather-  man  reformers;  MOhler  accuses  him  of  borrow- 
itfenan,  in  1540,  in  which  he  devel-  ing  it  from  the  Roman  OathoUos,  To  have  a 
new,  intermediate  between  the  La-  reformed  chnrch  was  his  idetiL  That  reform 
ZwiDglian,  asserting  that  Christ  roast  embrace  not  only  doctrine  and  ritoal,  but 
uaUy  present  and  spiritually  received  also  the  whole  life.  The  most  thorongh  ez- 
icharist.  Ue  also  lectured  and  pab-  ponnder  of  original  shi  was  the  most  determined 
;he  *'  Epistle  to  tlio  Romans,"  having  opponent  of  all  actual  transgressions.  The 
ome  always  in  view;  since  Augustine  strictest  advocate  of  Divine  sovereiflitv  insuted 
entator  had  entered  more  fully  and  most  strennonsly  npon  man's  rig^  (wedioioe. 
nto  the  logic  of  Paul's  argument  The  church  was  the  great  insdtotioQ  for  iJie 
f  student<t,  from  all  parts  of  France,  regeneration  of  human  society.  ^  Han  cannot 
his  lectures  on  the  *'  Romans,"  and  on  enter  into  life  unless  he  be  bom  of  her  womb, 
speL  lie  was  scattering  seed  far  and  nourished  at  her  breast,  and  kept  under  her  fb»* 
ire,  too,  in  1540,  he  was  married  to  teringcare."  The  ministry  is  ^vinely  i^pointed. 
)  Bores,  the  widow  of  an  Anabaptist,  Synods  of  pastors  and  elaers  are  for  the  preser- 
[lad  turned  from  the  tenets  of  that  sect,  vation  of  truth  and  order.  The  state  ia  to  M^ 
reviously  refused  an  alliance  with  a  and  not  to  rule,  this  spiritual  inrtitntion,  thoogh 
nk,  fearing  the  disparity  of  position,  both  chnrch  and  state  concur  in  the  sphere  of 
tnatrlmonial  project  enlivens  some  of  morals.  Rules  of  discipline  conformed  to  these 
is.  But  in  Idelette  he  found  a  most  radical  views  were  adopted  by  the  whole  peo- 
nd  devoted  wife,  "  who  never  op-  pie,  Nov.  80,  1541.  The  presbyterial  system 
^"  he  says,  and  **  always  aided  was  fully  inaugurated,  whidi  became  a  model 
racis  honestaque  /(jsmina^  et  lectU-  for  the  government  of  the  reformed  diurohes 
son,  who  died  in  infancy,  was  the  in  other  countries.  The  consistory  had  twice  as 
of  this  marriage.  '^God  gave  us,"  many  elders  (12)  as  ministers,  and  theee  elders 
n,  "  a  little  son — he  took  him  away."  were  annnally  elected  by  the  ohnroh.  The  ays- 
led  in  1549,  and  her  stern,  hard,  over-  tem  of  representation  was  thus  estab1ished|  so 
asband  speaks  of  his  solitude  and  grief  fruitful  in  the  subsequent  political  history  of 
touching  letters,  still  extant.  ToViret  Europe.  The  consistory  met  every  Thursday 
*'  Knowing,  as  you  do,  the  tenderness,  to  consider  cases  of  discipline.  A  congregation 
the  weakness  of  my  heart,  I  need  not  assembled  on  each  Friday  for  practical  religions 
mly  the  strongest  elTort  of  mind  could  improvement  The  general  council  elected  1^ 
ay  anguish  or  keep  me  from  sinking."  the  people  continued  its  Amotions ;  but  it  assem* 
)ver  married  again ;  and  7  years  later,  bled  only  twice  a  year,  and  the  real  power  was 
» of  condolence,  he  dwells  anew  upon  gradually  absorbed  by  the  lesser  council  and  by 
grief. — Two  years  had  now  passed  the  consistory.  The  latter  was  the  real  tribnnid 
fui  had  been  driven  out  of  Geneva,  of  morals,  and  its  inquisitorial  sphere  extended 
ty  had  need  of  him.  lie  had  still  con-  to  the  whole  popidation.  It  could  not  pnnish 
cherish  its  welfare,  advising  his  friends  beyond  excommunication  ;  but  the  civil  power 
le  counsel;!.  When  Cardinal  Sadolet  was  expected  to  do  the  rest  The  system  was 
the  Genevese  to*  entice  them  back  to  a  bold  one,  and  for  a  time  eminently  sucoeaiftiL 
ilvin  replied  with  such  wisdom  as  Accusations,  often  frivolous,  increased.  In 
Draise  even  from  his  opponent.  The  1558-*9  Uiere  were  414  citations  before  the  oob- 
wcre  again  restless.  Disorders  and  sistory.  Severe  penalties  were  often  inflicted 
icreased.  Of  the  4  syndics  who  had  for  slight  offences ;  once  a  person  was  punished 
Jalvin's  expulsion,  one  had  been  hung  for  laughing  while  John  Oidvin  was  preachina: 
»r,  another  was  killed  in  an  attempted  But  the  efiect  upon  the  city  was  marvellous.  It 
)  other  2  had  been  driven  away.  As  became  the  most  moral  town  in  Europe.  It  was 
)ct.  22,  1540,  the  council  had  vainly  also  the  home  of  letters  and  the  bulwark  of  ortho-. 
disciplinarian  to  return;  to  another  doxy.  Hooker  says  :*' The  wisest  that  time  liv- 
a  he  replied :  "'  The  Genevese  would  be  ing  could  not  have  bettered  the  system."  KnosL 
ible  to  me,  and  I  to  them."  The  city  who  was  8  times  at  Greneva,  1554-'6,  declared 
the  intervention  of  Bern  and  Basel ;  that  *4t  was  the  most  perfect  school  of  Christ 
1  Farel  entreated ;  the  city  of  Stras-  since  the  days  of  the  aposrtles.''  And  Montes- 
ast  allowed  him  to  go,  continuing  his  quieu  exhorted  the  Genevese  to  celebrate  as 
lich  he  refused  to  receive ;  and  Calvin  festivals  the  day  of  Oalvin's  birth,  and  the  anni- 
offering  to  God  his  slain  heart  as  a  versary  of  his  arrival  there.  In  1541  Galvin 
and  forcing  liimself  to  obedience."  was  siso  appointed  on  a  commission  to  oodifV 
1  to  the  city  with  the  acclamation  of  the  laws  of  the  state;  tbe  code  was  adopted 
lo,  Sept  13,  1541,  and  not  only  was  Jan.  10,  1548.  Here,  as  in  the  chnrch,  the 
house"  provided  for  liira,  but  also  *^  a  government  was  aristocratic,  with  severe  penal- 
loth  for  a  coat."  He  returned  with  ties.  Ancillon  says  that  his  *'hibors  for  tiM 
id  fair  understanding  tliat  his  discipline  civU  law  give  him  a  higher  title  to  renown  tiian 
i  carried  out.  His  idea  of  the  proper  his  theological  works.**  The  same  year  he  pnb- 
purity  of  the  visible  church  was  lished  a  new  and  revised  liturgy.  wUoh 
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made  the  bans  of  many  other  reformed  liturgies,  branded  for  a  crime  agaSnsi  natnrt. 

The  pnblio  wor^ip  was  ordered  with  extrotiie  futed  by  the  Catholio  bistoriaDs  H 

aimplicity,  all  that  appealed  merely  to  the  scnso  De  May,  though  propagated  by  KicIk 

and  imagination  being  excluded.    Not  that  ho  Spanish   and    Italian   anti-Trinitarii 

was  tenacious  in  opixraition  to  ^  things  indiffcr-  much  tronblo  at  Geneva.    Geibaldi  n 

ent  ;*'  for  when  consulted  in  1555  about  the  ed,  Gcntilis  was  led  for  a  time  to  re< 

En^ish  liturgy,  then  the  occasion  of  troubles  in  lius  Socinus  came  to  Geneva  even 

Frankfort,  though  lie  replied  that  it  contained  execution  of  Bervetns,  and  subseqaei 

inepiuB^  he  added  the  a(\jective  toUrahile$,  Such  sponded  with  Calvin,  on  the  doctrine  < 

power  as  Oalvin  now  exercised  could  not  be  The  most  melancholy  case  was  tliat  of 

mircsisted,  except  in  a  thorough  despotism  with  ish  physician  Scrveta«s  burnt  at  Ge 

a  standing  army.    And  Calvin  had  no  money,  1553.  The  party  of  tlie  Libertines  trii 

no  arms,  no  family  influence,  and  he  never  flat-  use  of  him  to  defeat  Calvin*5  influcnc 

tered  the  passions.    Beside,  he  was  a  foreigner,  himself  interceded  in  vain  to  have  L 

a  Frenchman.    The  disoflectcd  patriots  raised  ment  changed  to  decapitation.  His  con 

tills  cry  against  him,  and  named  their  dogs  after  was  the  act  of  the  counoil,  after  a  lui 

him.    This  flnal  opposition  of  the  Libertines,  ation,  and  in  accordance  with  the 

both  the  political  and  moral  ones,  called  out  all  opinions  of  other  cantons.    Bullinse 

the  resources  of   his   now  indomitable  wilL  lanchthon  sanctioned  the  deed.    Tlio 

Some  of  the  Libertines  were  animated  by  a  was  in  accordance  with  the  laws 

feeling  of  patriotic  independence ;   others  held  European  states  of  the  time.    I:  w 

to  the  gross  views  of  the  Fomilists ;  all  joined  in  hcrited  spirit  of  the  times,  and  not 

the  opposition ;  blood  flowed.    Perrin  was  ex-  of  Calvin,  that  burnt  Servetus.    Tl 

ecuted  in  effigy,  in  1555,  for  trying  to  seize  the  was  cruel ;  it  is  indefensible ;  it  wi 

government.    Gruet  was  decapitated  as  a  mate-  the  time  impolitic.    But  Calvin  is  1 

rialist,  and  an  enemy  of  the  state.    Berthelicr,  blamed,  only  as  the  whole  legislation 

a  son  of  him  who  had  headed  the  movement  for  is  to  be  blamed  yet  more  severely.  N< 

independence  against  the  duke  of  Savoy,  was  nur  rcligiuns  liberty  was  yet  unden 

excommunicated ;  he  appealed  from  the  consis-  less  was  there  any  sharp  di.stinctiun 

tory  to  the  general  council,  and  the  council  tween  them.  '  That  analvsis  was  tl 

acquitted  him.   The  trial  of  strength  came.  All  time,  and  of  the  seed  wfiich  Culvio 

the  clergy  remonstrated  against  the  decision  of  sowing  in  Geneva.    Among  his  other 

the  council.    Calvin  appeared  before  the  200,  works  was  an  '*  Antidote,"  in  1&43, 

and  pleaded  in  vain  for  the  independence  of  articles  of  faitli,  drawn  up  by  the  Sor^ 

the  church.    The  council  still  demanded  that  other  ^'Antidote,"  in  1547,  to  the  dec 

Berthelicr  should  receive  the  communion.    On  council  of  Trent ;  a  severe  treatise  on 

the  Sabbath,  after  the  sermon,  Calvin  exhorted  dom  and  Bondage  of  the  Will/^  s 

the  church  to  partake  of  tho  sacrament ;  but  lloman  Catholic  Pighius,  which  ha 

thundered  out  tnat  ^*  ho  would  sooner  die  than  controversial  success  of  convincini;  hi 

offer  holy  things  to  tho  excommunicated."  Ber-  After  prolonged  discussions,  Zurich 

thelier  did  not  dare  approach  tho  table.    Tho  united  with  Geneva  (1549)  in  a  c«»i 

council  postponed  the  limd  decision.    The  peo-  the  D>rd*s  Supper;  tRo Swiss churchc 

?lo  in  the  streets  still  cried,  "  Slay  the  alien !"  acce<led  to  it  in  1551.    But  the  Luth 

'ho  contest  continued  for  a  whole  vear,  but  the  enraged.    Westphal  aroused  them  to 

party  of  Calvin  was  strengthened  by  the  natu-  AVhen  Lasco^s  Reformed  church  i 

ralization  of  a  largo  number  of  Frenchmen,  from  England  on  Mary^s  accossitm,  i 

800  at  one  time  in  1557,  and  tho  authority  of  first  find  no  refuting  place  in  Denini 

tlie  reformer  was  insured.    Yet  it  was  far  Irom  many ;  AVestphal  called  tliem  "mar 

beingabsoluto  even  with  the  consistory.  Though  devil.'^    Calvin  mads  a  fierce  atta 

he  had  at  one  time  obliged  them  to  take  off  a  and  Ilesshus,   and  rebuked  with  s 

light,    and    impose    a    heavy    sentence    upon  silence  of  Melanchthon.    He  could  m 

^jneaux,  who  had  libelled  him,  yet  they  otten  stand  how  the  Lutheran  divines  c 

opposed  his  views  ;  in  one  letter  ho  complains  their  peculiar  views  of  c<>nsul>$tantifl 

that  they  even  subjected  hi /theological  works  sary  to  church  fellowship. — ^The  ni 

to  tho  censorship.     These    ecclesiastical  and  tant  part  of  Calvin*s  labors  was  in 

civil  disputes  were  only  a  small  part  of  his  with  the  new  academy  of  Geneva,  i 

labors.     lie  was    also  engaged  in  peq>etual  in   1559,   and  endowed    by   the  li 

theological  disputations.  l^>l§ec,  once  a  Roman  ]k)nnivard.  Such  institutions  of  lean 

Catholic  and  aJmouer  of  the  duchess  of  Ferraro,  up    wherever    the    reform     pro»f 

now  a  convert  to  tho  reformed  religion  and  Geneva  there  were  chairs  of  Hebrew 

a  physicixm,  disputed   his  doctrine  of  predes-  ])hilosophy,   and  theology.     Beza, 

tinntion.      After  a  sharp  controversy  he  was  friend  and  able  successor  as  well  as 

banl^heil  from  Geneva,  becamo  again  a  Cathiv  of  Calvin,  of  a  generous  humanistic  c 

lie,  and  wrote  in  1577  a  life  of  Calvin,  filled  the  first  rector  of  the  academy.    C 

with  all  manner  of  libels ;  asserting,  for  ex-  theology,  without  a  title.  Six  I         i 

ample,  that  when  a  young  man  ho  had  been  wore  present  at  tho  opening  nk 
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of  Calvin  sometimes  numbered  1666,  irbioih  was,  howerw,  Imlran  op  in  1658. 

1,000.    The  wood  sent  here  from  The  wide  infloenoe  thas  b<^nin  life  was  per- 

^  Mvi^  one,  was  manafactared  into  arrows,  petaated  after  Oalvin's  death*    His  system  of 

■ts  iooked  hither  from  Scotland,  Holland,  doctrine  and  polity  has  shaped  more  minds  and 

ny.    From  6  to  4  in  summer,  and  entered  into  more  nations  than  that  of  any 

null  I  ui « in  winter,  the  classes  were  together,  other  reformer.    In  every  land  it  made  men 

ing  at  the  dinner  hoar,  which  was  from  strong  against  the  attempted  interfer^ceof  the 

u  11.    The  place  became  a  focns  for  the  secnlar  power  with  the  rights  of  Oliristians.    It 

m       1  £iith.     Calvinism  was  dispersed  all  gave  courage  to  the  Hngnenots ;  it  shaped  the 

XiOrope.    Charles  IX.  complained   that  &eology  of  the  Palatinate;   it  prepcured  the 

ra  was  the  nursery  of  heresy.     '^  There  Dutch  for  the  heroic  defence  of  tneir  national 

ot  a  single  day  of  his  life,"  says  Sayoas,  rights ;  it  has  controlled  Scotland  to  the  prea- 

#hich  John  Calvin  was  faithless  to  his  ent  hour;  it  formed  the  Puritanism  of  £ng^ 

I           y  His  labors  were  ceaseless  and  pro-  land;  it  has  been  at  the  basis  of  the  New 

I           £very  other  week  he  preached  every  England  character ;    and   everywhere  it  has 

often  on  the  Sabbath.  His  sermons  were  led  the  way  in  practical  reforms.   His  theology 

raneous,  short  and  simple,  always  co-  assumed  dilFerent  types  in  the  various  oonn* 

sviemn,  and  often  tender.    Three  times  a  tries  into  which  it  penetrated,  while  retaining 

16  lectured  on  theology.  Every  Thursday  its  fundamental  traits.    In  Switzerland  it  oama 

U  prv     ed  in  the  consistory,  and  on  Friday  he  to  its  culmination  in  the  scholastio  system  of 

waipti     it  at  the  congregation.    His  commen-  Turrotin ;  but  it  breathes  a  freer  spirit  in  the 

terieieuTer  the  larger  part  ofthe  Old  Testament,  polemics  of  Stapfer.    In  France  the  school  of 

indtUof  the  New  excepting  Second  and  Third  Saumur  advocated  a  general  atonement     In 

John,  and   the    Apocalypse.     Scaliger   says :  the  Palatinate,  Calvmism  was  blended  with  the 

(kmnui  Mpit  quod  in  Apoealyp$in  non  icrip-  theology  that  Melanchthon  had  taught  at  Wit- 

iAL    In  philological   accuracy  surpassed   by  tenberg.  In  Holland,  the  five  points  w^re  sharply 

r  expositors,  none  have  entered  more  thor*  presented,  and  Supralapsarianism  partially  d^ 

into  the  inmost  thoughts  nor  brought  fended;  but  here  too  the  Cocceian  theology  of 

■B       e  distinctly  the  logical  coherence  and  the  covenants  found  a  less  abstract  and  a  more 

Bfitritual  sense  of  the  sacred  writers.    He  historical  basis  for  the  system  of  ^vinity.  The 

ir  yielded  to  the  seductions  of  allegorical  ^  Westminster  Confession"  combined  the  resnlta 

itation.  His  commentaries  on  the  Psalms  of  a  century  of  controversy  in  an  expodtion,  fhll- 

ue  Pentateuch,  and  on  PauPs  epintles,  and  er  than  any  continental  ^jrmbol,  and  to  which 

lictares  on  Job,  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  Scotland  and  the  Presbyterian  and  Congrega- 

d  interpretation.  The  best  modem  school  tional  churches  of  America  have  in  the  m&n 

n  iwilology  is  warmest  in  praise  of  Calvin^s  adhered.    But  in  the  United  States  the  system 

mgetical  merits.   So  extensive  was  his  private  of  Edwards  has  enlarged  and  liberalized  tiie 

Mrrnpondence,  and  so  numerous  were  the  in-  theology  of  Calvin.    And  in  all  theee  oountrioa 

Juries  addressed   to  him  from  all   parts  of  the  love  first  of  religions,  and  then  of  civil  fi«d- 

nrope,  that  many  a  night  he  had  no  time  for  dom,  has  been  deeplv  implanted  in  the  ndherrats 

^  and  many  a  day  he  had  no  time  to  *^  look  of  a  theology  whicn  elevates  man  because  tt 

Bp  to  the  light  of  the  blessed  sun.''   Men  in  the  exalts  God. — But  with  all  his  exoellenGee^  Oal- 

^«8t  stations  in  Europe  coveted  a  letter  from  vin  had  also  his  faults  and  exoesees.  That  oomi* 

^  hand.    Two  of  his  commentaries  were  dedi-  tenance,  in  whidi,  as  Guizot  says,  was  expreei' 

Btod  to  King  Edward  of  England.   Archbishop  ed  ^  that  firmness  which  makes  no  aoooont  of 

Onnmer  advised  with  him  as  an  acknowledged  life,  and  that  ardor  which  oonsomes,"  that  le- 

■i&ifltdr  of  Christ,  and  as  the  wisest  counsellor  vere  and  thoughtftil  visage  reveals  to  ns  the 

M  the  continent  upon  the  affairs  of  England,  man.    He  was  severe,  but  more  so  to  himself 

^      iected  meeting  of  the  reformers  in  Eng-  than  to  others.    His  temper  was  xxften  imptr 

was  interrupt^  by  Edward's  death.    He  tient ;  it  was  hard  for  hino,  he  says,  to  control 

to  Frankfort  in  165C  to  compose  the  'Uhe  wild  beast"      He   wrote   vehemently, 

••      (among  the  English  refugees.  The  theol-  in  reply  to  ferocity.     He   tracked  the  foes 

>pd  the  polity  with  which  John  Knox  rev*  who  were  intent  npon  his  destmotion.    Hia 

izdd  Scotland  were  confirmed   in  the  lesthetio  perceptions  were  dim ;  dn^  wiUi  him 

f  Geneva.    The  counsel  of  Calvin  was  was  the  overmastering  passion.    He  had  not 

bv  the    Moravians ;    to  Hungary  he  much  time  for  the   private  affections,  which 

3rs  of  advice.    King  Sigismund,  of  are   the  solace  of  life;  for  life  to  him  was 

.  was  one  of  his  correspondents,  and  he  a  terrible  combat     Tet  he  loved   his  wife 

enlisted  in  the  Unitarian  oontro-  tenderly ;  he  gran>ed  the  hand  of  Luther  with 

^  ut  wuit  land.    But  his  chief  influence  warmth,  and  would  not  let  Bollinger  retort  his 

3 of  Switzerland  was  felt  in  France;  its  fierce  attacks;  Melanchthon  said  to  him. many 

ooked  to  him  for  counsel  and  received  a  time,  **  that  he  wished  he  conld  only  wf  his 

**  *     m  and  polity ;  Coligni  greeted  him  as  weary  head  npon  that  feithfiil  heart  and  die 

er  of  the  reformation,  and  concerted  there.''    A  man  to  whom  FardL  Vlrety  Bucer, 

the  first  Protestant  attempt  at  mis-  Bdlinger,  and,  more  than  all,  Theodore  Beia 

«      >f  the  Huguenots  at  Bio  Janeiro^  in  lodged  op  with  such  love^  WM  no 
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to  tbe  feeling  of  ftiendship.    Uifl  theoloffj  was  and  Dyer,  1850,  have  written  1 

severe,  because  it  was  oooservative  and  f^cal;  in  English.      The.  moat  completo 

it  emphasized  the  divine  lioliness  rather  than  given   in   Paul   Henry'a  LAen  Jc 

the  divine  love ;  it  made  an  abstract  decree  to  tim^  da  groncn  Rrfofmalon^  8  Bdi 

take  the  central  place,  which  only  Christ  can  Hnuburg;  with  a  copious  appendix 

rightfully  fill ;  but  it  is  still  the  most  complete  from   644  letters,  to    which  Dr.  \ 

Vf^UNsa    which    the    16th    ccntnry  produced,  access.     This   work   has   been   tra 

nor  has  it  been  supplanted  by  any  single  work.  Dr.  Stebbing,  omitting  the  appendix 

The  Roman  Oatliolio  Remond  terms  it  ^*the  8vo,  London  and  New  York,  1854. 

Koran,  or  rather  the  Talmud  of  heresy."    Bos-  FraneeProtestante  is  a  valuable  Xoti 

suet,  D^Alembert,  Mignet,  Paul  Lacroix,  and  Cahin^9atUet$e$ourrag€9^  if ilhtki 

Nisard,  all  confess  that  it  nuts  its  author  among  of  the  various  editions  of  his  work 

lei  grands  ecrivain$^  and  makes  him  one  oi  Hi»toiredelatiede9  0utrage9ct  dtMC 

the  *^ glories"  of  French  literature.    Early  in  Ca/ri/i  (3d  edition,  Paris,  1S45X  h&i 

1664  his  body  began  to  sink  under  his  multi-  lated  into  Englbh  and  German,  am 

plied  cares,  and  a  complication  of  disorders,  that  from  a  Roman  Catholic  point  of  riei 

nad  been  wearing  upon  him  ever  since  his  youth,  the  other  biographical  sketches  of  Cal 

asthma,  fever,  colic,  the  stone,  the  gout,  dis-  mentioned  one  published  by  Herzog 

ease  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  haemorrhoids,  as-  in  1843,  and  the  famous  sketch  of  G 

sailed  him  with  violence.    Ho  could  hardly  take  which  we  have  quoted,  and  which  is 

any  food,  bnt  still  continued  to  dictate  letters  in  the  Musee  d<t$  protretantt  celelfrt 

and  comments  on  tlie  book  of  Joshua.     lie  the  more  recent  works  whicli  teni 

began  to    preach  a  sermon  on    February  4,  light  upon  Calvin  and  his  times,  m 

but  was  obliged  to  stop.     On  April  27,  the  tioned,  GabriePs  JJUtoirB  de  Veglm 

lesser  council  met  around  his  bedside  to  receive  dfpuis  U  eommenetment  de  la  rffon 

his  parting  words;   the  next  day  the  minis-  qu^en  1815  (Geneva,  1855). — Fur  i 

ters  of  the  city  and  neighborhood  listened,  for  of  the  historical  relations  of  Cal 

the  last  time,  to  his  aSectionate  and  faitliful  Reformed  Cnuncn. 

counsel.    Farel,  now  80  years  of  age,  journeyed  CALVISIUS,  SErnra,  a  Germai 

from  Neufchiltol  once  more  to  gra.sp  his  hand,  and  chronologist,  born  Feb.  21,  15 

Prayers  were  offered  for  him  in  all  the  churches  Leipsic,  Nov.  24, 1615.  He  was  |)Our 

Ue  lingered  on  in  intense  sutfcring,  yet  in  the  tri-  musical  talents  earned  the  means  1 

umpli  of  faith,   until  May  27,  at    8    o^clock  eral  of  tlie  German  universities,  and 

in  Uke  evening,  when  ho  breathed  his  last.     He  progress  in  classical  literature,  astro 

was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Plain  Palais;  at  the  mathematics.    lie  opened  a  mos 

his  own  request,  no  monument  marked  the  si>ot,  at  Pforte,  rather  than  accept  a  prof< 

and  no  one  in  Geneva  can  now  tell  where  repose  mathematics,  which  was  offered  to 

the  remains  of  the  man  who  made  that  city  universities.    The  reading  of  Scalii 

famous.    His  whole  earthly  wealth,  225  crowns,  induced  him  to  engage  in  chronoloi 

he  bequeathed  to  his  relatives  and  poor  foreign-  lations,  and  he  organized  a  svstem  > 

era.    His  salary  was  250  francs,  and  he  would  not  ogy,  embracing  the  history  of  the  v 

receive  that  portion  of  it  which  accrued  during  anew  plan.    He  also  wrote  upon  th< 

his  last  illness. — The  works  of  Calvin  were  first  calendar,  proving  its  inadequacy,  ant 

collected  in  the  Geneva  edition  of  1617,  in  12  a  new  and  more  accurate  system, 

vols.  fol.    The  best  edition  is  that  of  Amster-  CALVUS,  Caius  Lirixics  Mack] 

dam,  1671,  in  9  vols.  fol.  The  collected  works  of  oratur  and  ]XK't,  a  son  of  the  annalist 

Calvin  have  been  published  in  Eiif^lish  by  the  of  the  same  name,  bom  82  B.  C, 

Calvin  translation  society  of  Edinburgh,  in  52  47.     He  left  21  orations,  bnt  few 

vols.  8 vo,  completed  in  1855.     His' commenta-  survive.    One  of  these  against  Vatii 

rieswere  published  together  in  1561,  in  2  vols,  counsfel  Cicero  was,  produced  co  p 

8vo.    Tholuck  e<lited  his  commentary  on  the  effect  tliat  the  accused  interrnpteo 

New  Testament,  1831-4,  Halle.    The  1st  Paris  and  exclaimed,  ^*  Jud^^  am  I  to  be 

edition  in  French  is  now  in  the  course  of  publi-  because  my  accuser  is  eloquent  f ** 

cation.     His  Opuseula  were  issued  in  1562 ;  the  ranked  with  those  of  Catnllos. 

best  edition  is  the  Genevan  of  1597.    Parts  of  CALX,  a  tenu  formerly  in  nw 

his  correspondence  appeared  in  1576,  in  Heza's  clKinists  for  designating  the   prod 

^Life  of  Calvin."    Jules  Bonnet  is  now  (1858)  o\i<lation  of  a  metal,  when  heated 

editing  a  completo  edition,  after  years  of  re-  Subsequently  it  was  limited  to  lim 

search;  2  volumes,  containing  nearly  800  let-  by  calcinatit»n,  and  is  now  used  in 

ters,  were  issued  at  Paris  in  1854,  and,  in  English,  in  the  pharmacopceias.      Its  prop 

at  Edinburgh ;  2  otlier  volumes  will  completo  described  under  tne  head  of  Lust. 

the  work.     Beza,  in  1564,  wrote  the  life  of  CALYMENE   (Gr.    cffniXv/«^vi^ 

Calvin.    De  May,  in  1557,  dopicte<l  his  career  so  named  from  the  obscure  nature  oJT 

from  the  Roman  Catholic  i>oint  of  view.    A  a   genus  of  trilobites   cliaracterin 

publication  directed  against  Bnlsec^s  libellous  faculty  of  rolling  the  body  into  tlM 

work  appeared  at  Cleves  in  1622.    Waterman  ball,  by  bringing  the  two  eztieni 
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ler.    In  some  rock  fonnatioiis  thej  manifested  Ills  irfflingoeas  to  Ohristianisi  faift 

has  coiled  up  in  great  nnmbers.  people,  bj  asking  for  xnissionariee.    The  king 

andant  both  in  this  country  and  in  of  ^nin  made  Uie  same  request,  and  Bemohi, 

)ir  range  being  among  the  lower  an  African  prince,  receiyed  the  rites  of  baptism 

rocks.    In  some  of  the  species  the  at  Lisbon. 

f  the  eye  is  beantifally  preserved,  OAMAOHO,  or  Oaitaxo,  a  series  of  lakes  in 
it,  in  these  earliest  formed  crustace-  Brazil,  connected  with  one  another  by  natoral 
of  the  most  remote  geological  pe-  canals.  One  of  tbem  is  lai^ :  the  others  smalL 
le  provisions  were  made  for  adapt-  They  are  commonly  nam^  Jagnamna,  Gnm*' 
mber  to  the  peculiar  necessities  of  paba,  and  Santa  Martha. ' 
that  are  now  seen  in  the  compli-  OAMAMU,  a  town,  island,  and  ^  bay  of  the 
are  of  the  eye  of  the  butterfly.  province  of  Bahia,  BraziL  The  town^  ritaated 
0,  a  nymph  of  the  island  of  Ogygia,  on  the  Aoarahi,  a  river  which  enters  the  bay. 
lysses  was  shipwrecked.  She  fell  is  a  place  of  some  trade  in  rice,  timber,  ana 
1  Ulysses  and  retained  him  for  7  mm.  The  island,  in  Uie  bay,  is  also  called 
the  gods  compelled  her  to  let  him  Bha  das  Pedras,  or  ''  isle  of  rocks.** 
journey ;  and  the  hero  not  having  CAM  ANA,  a  town  of  Pern,  and  oaj^tal  of  a 
>  reciprocate  her  love,  although  she  province  of  its  own  name.  It  is  situated  near 
m  immortality  if  he  would  remain  the  month  of  the  river  OamamL  in  tiie  depart- 
le  died  of  grief  after  his  departure,  ment  of  Arequipa.  Pop.  of  Uie  province  in 
)  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  1860,  14^419 ;  of  the  town,  about  2,000. 
s  or,  according  to  Uomer,  of  Atlas.  G  AMANCHES.  See  Oomanchbs. 
Xat.  a  cup),  in  botany,  the  exterior  OAMAPUAN.  ariver  of  BrazU,  70  miles  long. 
>pe,  consisting  of  a  circle  of  leaves  It  is  one  of  the  nead  streams  of  an  affluent  of 
3,  which  are  commonly  of  green  the  Paraguav,  called  the^Taooaiy  or  TaquarL 
etimes,  as  in  the  anemone,  when  CAMARANOA,ariv6rofGumea,risesinthe 
s  wanting,  the  calyx  has  a  brighter  Kong  mountains,  flows  250  miles,  and  enters 
ore  delicate  texture,  and  forms  the  Yawry  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Sierra  Lecmo. 
part  of  the  flower.  0AMAK60,  a  town  of  Mexica  It  stands  on 
coo,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  bom  the  San  Juan  river,  near  its  Junction  with  the 
nd  half  of  the  15tb,  died  toward  Rio  Grande.  Pop.  2,600. 
g  of  the  1 6th  century.  He  followed  0AMAR60,  Massm  Ahus,  a  fomons  dansenae, 
(s  of  the  discoveries  made  on  the  bom  in  Brussels,  April  15, 1710,  died  in  Paris^ 
rica  under  the  infante  Don  Henrique  April  20, 1770.  Her  father,  whose  name  was  Be 
Alfonso  v.,  and  passing  Gape  Lopo  Guppi,  was  of  an  ancient  Roman  familv ;  her  mo* 
find  Gape  Gatharina,  he  introduced  ther  belonged  to  the  Spanish  house  of  Gamarga 
ke  order  into  the  chaos  of  geograph-  De  Guppi  made  the  arts  of  dancing  and  muslo  a 
dge  about  Africa,  by  placing  on  means  of  supporting  his  fEimUy,  and  brought  up 
I  Siores  of  the  great  river  which  is  one  of  his  children  as  a  painter,  another  as  a  mo* 
\r  those  capes  a  padrao^  or  pile  sician,  and  Marie  Anne  as  a  dansense,  in  whidi 
hich  henceforward  served  as  bonn-  art  she  wasinstraotedby  Mile.  Pr6vost,Uien  the 
n  the  territories  explored  and  those  great  orade  of  the  French  ballet  On  appear- 
n.  He  was  the  first  to  put  himself  ing  on  the  stage  at  the  Belgian  capital,  ue  de- 
al contact  with  the  population  of  lighted  the  publio  not  only  by  her  dandng.  bat 
leaving  a  few  Portuguese  sailors  as  still  more  by  her  beauty.  She  made  her  ddbofe 
hind,  he  took  some  of  the  natives  at  the  opera  in  Paris  in  1726,  and  became  very 
)  Lisbon.  This  expedition,  which  popular.  Finally  the  count  de  Melun  fdl  in 
1 1484,  became  of  still  greater  ser-  love  with  her,  carried  her  of^  and  k^  her  and 
ice  by  the  astronomical  observations  her  young  dster  Sophia  under  lock  and  key  in 
led  Martin  Behaim,  who  accorapa-  his  hotel  Her  faUier  petitioned  Gardinal  Flea* 
'^hen  Gam  left  Gongo,  he  stipulated  ry,  and  insisted  that  the  oount  should  make  a 
itives  to  return  within  15  months,  countess  of  Marie  Anne,  and  provide  a  dowry 
h  on  his  arrival  at  Lisbon  he  was  for  Sophia,  but  he  succeeded  only  in  obtaiidng 
the  bnlliont  reception  of  John  II.  her  release  from  the  custody  of  her  lover.  On 
tiis  stay  in  the  Portuguese  capital,  her  reappearance  on  the  stage  she  was  reoeived 
immediately  to  Gonga,  to  keep  his  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and,  with  an  inter- 
the  inhabitants ;  and  planting  a  val  of  &  years  from  1784  to  1740,  she  remained 
''oo  in  lat.  IS''  S^  he  penetrated  as  attached  to  the  opera  until  1751,  when  she  re* 
iod  on  making  his  appearance  at  tired  upon  a  pension  of  1,500  francs. 
'  the  black  king  of  Gongo,  he  was  GAMARGuE,  La,  the  name  of  an  islmd  ia 
reived  with  every  demonstration  of  the  S>  part  of  the  dq>artment  of  Bondiee-da* 
ut  the  king  sent  an  ambassador,  Rh^oe,  lying  between  the  K  and  W.  anns  of 
1  presents  to  Lisbon.  Previous  to  theRh6n6;  area,  250  so.  m.  This  island,  whtah 
to  Africa,  this  dignitary  became  a  is  In  the  ibrm  of  a  delta,  is  alluvial,  aod  Is  In 
Christianity,  the  persons  in  his  suite  part  covered  by  marshes  and  lacooiiBi  the  pdn- 
example,  while  the  African  king  eipal  being  that  of  Yakarte.    The  ooUmted 
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g onion  is  extremely  fertQe ;  game  is  abanddnt  bejond  that  of  the  other  proTlnces  of  thi 

alt  is  formed  naturally  on  the  banks  of  the  The  ox,  and  occasionally  the  faorM.'are 

marshes,  and  is  an  important  article  of  trade,  ploughing,  instead  of  tlie  slow,  unwieldr 

A  company  is  now  eogogoil  in  draining  the  so  generally  preferred  by  the  native  ExA 

marshes.  farmer.    The  Camarinians  have  aUo  di 

CAMARILLA,  a  term  of  political  application,  the   ancient   plougli,  the  primitive  dm 

implying  a  secret  court  influence,  apart  from  the  among  every  semi-civilized  people,  funn* 

regular  and  publicly  known  agency  of  ministers  a  single  piece  of  crooked  timber,  with  i 

ofstate  and  public  functionaries.    Itii<a!^])ani8h  hardened  by  fire;  and  have  snbstituttt 

word,  meaning  primarily  a  small  room  or  clos-  phice  a  £uroi>ean  style  of  implement,  «i 

et,  and  is  used  as  a  term  of  reproach.    Its  origin  coulter  and  a  mouldlionrd.     As  an  ivid 

is  attributed  to  a  period  after  the  return  of  Fcr-  the   advanced  civilization   and  ^^uperk 

dinand  VII.,  but  there  is  considerable  probabil-  and  industry  of  the  inhabitant!^  of  tL«« 

ity  that  it  was  known  in  the  same  sense  at  a  ince»,    especially  of  Camarina  Sur.  n 

much  earlier  stage  of  Spanish  history.  state    that    ofticlal    authorities,    fjuoti 

CAMAIUNA,   a  town  on  the  8.  coast  of  prices   of  real   estite  in    Luzon,  rkli 

Sicily,  founded  by  a  colony  from  S^facuso,  quition  of  land,  a  measure  of   LOC**'  » 

about  COO  li.  C.     It  was  an  exposed  postition  oms,  as  worth  in  the  Camarine«,  wht-n 

in   the  Roman  and    Carthaginian    wars,  and  and  irrigated,  from  $250  to  f7<X^:   or 

was   several    times   taken,  retaken,  and   de-  average  $2()0  per  English  acre.     Thi 

stroyed.    Scarcely  any  vestiges  of  the  ancient  inces  have  well-constructed  rua«N ;  nii« 

town  remain.  of  the  rivers  are  traversed  by  sulManti: 

CAMARINES.    Tliis  name  is  applied  to  the  bridges.  The  Naga  river,  which  drain*  t 

whole  of  the  S.  E.  peninsula  of  the  island  of  Lu-  Rato,  Raao,  Buhi,  and  Irygn,  and  di-^r 

zou;  but  it  designates  more  especially  2  of  the  into  the  bay  of  San  Mignel,  is  nuviL^al'l 

20  provinces  of  the  island,  known  as  Caina-  40  miles  fur  vessels  drawing  not  nifre 

rina  Norte,  and  Camarina  Sur.  The  name,  which  ft.  water.    The  industrial  devehinrnent 

in  Spanish  signifies  a  small  chamber,  is  used  in  provinces  has  been  accomponied  by  a 

Manila  to  signify  a  porch  or  piazza;  and  as  the  mcreaso  in  population  ;  and  this  boir 

pahns  for  the  construction  of  this  portion  of  the  posed,  with  but  small  exception,  of  th« 

£uroi)ean  dwellings  were  obtained  from  the  race  of  the  Philippines,  which  has  yit 

Tieninsula,  it  received  this  name  from  the  Span-  readily  to  theintluencesof  Chrif*tian  civi 

lards.    The  Camarines  provinces  are  bounded  The  Camarines  have  not  had  their  proi 

N.  by  the  province  of  Tayabas ;  S.  by  tlie  prov-  tardcd,  like  other  provinces  of  Luzon, 

inco  of  Albay,  which  forms  the  southern  ex-  troublesome  presence  of  the  wild  ne;rri 

tremity  of  the  peninsula;    R  by  the  Pacitlc  In  40  years,  the  population  of  the  pmvii 

ocean;  and  W.  by  the  great   bay  of  Ragay.  doubled.    CamarinaSur, j)op.  110.."i7-"j. i 

The  formation  of  the  peninsula  is  volcanic ;  the  2,320  sq.  m.   Camarina  Norte,  i>op.  28.: 

Caraballos  range  of  mountains  extends  its  whole  area  1,094  S4].  m. 
length,  from  N.  to  S.,  and  7  of  its  peaks  are        CAMBAC£RES,  Jean  Jacques  RiV 

active  volcanoes.    The  soil  of  the  2  provinces  French  statesman,  bom  at  Montfielli^r. 

possesses  the  same  remarkable  fertility  which  1753,  died  in  Paris,  March  5,  1824. 

accompanies  all  the  volcanic  formations  through-  educated  to  the  bar,  in  which  profe^iun 

out  the  archipelago.     Tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  an  eariy  eminence,  and  was  made  a  cu 

cocoa,   and  indigo,  are  largely  produced  for  of  the  court  of  excise  in  his  native  pl:i 

exportation;   but  the  chief  occupation  of  the  the  o|)ening  of  the  revolution,  he  tof>k  a 

inhabitants  of  the  Camarines  is  the  culture  part  in  politics,  and  was  afterward  ««n; : 

of  the   pineapple,   and    the    manufacture  of  Ikt  first  to  tlie  legisJativo  assembly  m 

pina  cloth.     The    official    authority,   In/orme  to  the  national  convention.    Placed  on  i 

•dbre    VcBtado    de    In*   islcu  Filipinas^  states  mittee  on  legislation,  he  rendered  impur 

that    about   17,000    Kx>ms    are    actively  em-  vices  by  means  of  his  intimate  know! 

ployed  in  these  provinces  in  the  manufacture  of  law,  hw  sagacity,  and  his  powers  ofcei 

pina  cloth ;  which  varies  in  quality,  from  the  tion.    During  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI 

most  delicate  fabric,  worth  $1,500  for  a  lady's  on  his  motion  that  counsel  were  aUowe 

dress,  to  the  coarser  tissue,  suitable  for  a  la-  king,  and  were  also  permitted  to  o 

borer's  camisa,  worth  $5.    The  women  of  the  with  him  freely.     He  voted  for  the  iw 

Camarines  are  esteemed  the  most  skilful  cm-  tion  of  that  monarch,  but  denied  the 

broiderers  in  Luzon  of  the  delicate  pina.    The  the  convention  to  a^udge  him  to  an  i 

skill  of  the  women  of  these  provinces  is  also  sin-  tional  death.     He  was  in  favor  of  a  pre 

gularly  displayed  in  the  working  of  gold  and  8il-  reprieve,  and  of  death  only  in  case  of  a  hi 

Tcr  filigree.    All  the  artificers  in  precious  metids  va^on.    Through  the  dreadful  reign  «if 

are  women ;  and  some  articles  of  jewelry,  espe-  which  followed,  ho  is  said  to  have  endea 

cially  their  neck  chains,  are  very  beautiful  and  restrain  the  more  arbitrary  acts  of  the  U 

much  sought  for  by  strangers,  £uro])ean  as  well  to  bring  it  back  to  strictly  legis]ativ< 

as  Asiatic. — The  agriculture  of  the  Camarines  ures ;  but  he  must  have  exerted  hii 

indicates  in  some  req>ects  a  degree  of  progress  cautiouhly,  for  he  suggestMl  th«  rb««Mi 
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«       piepftred  many  of  the  worst  laws,  tion,  he  became  a  no  less  extreme  aristocrat, 

Lbcd  with  Marat,  Robespierre,  And  Bar^re.  eagerly  reviving  all  the  titles  and  ceremonies  of 

24,  1793,  he  was  chosen  secretary  to  the  ancient  rC^giine.    As  a  diplomatist  he  was 

cuuvention,  and  it  became  his  duty,  in  the  distinguished,  and  his  skill  helped  Napoleon  in 

of  March  26,  to  report  the  treason  of  more  than  one  emergency. 

iiiez.    The  next  year  he  presented  a  plan  CAMBAY,  a  seaport  town  at  the  head  of  the 

m  civil  code,  which  was  always  a  favorite  gulf  of  Cambay,  Baroda,  Hindostan ;  pop.  about 

liect  with  him,  but  the  republicanism  of  87,000 ;  has  a  trade,  gradually  declining,  how- 

)rinciple3,  for  some  reason  or  other,  be-  ever,  in  cotton,  grain,  ivory,  and   articles  in 

suspected,  and  he  was  not  successful ;  nor  blood-stone  and  carnelian.    A  great  part  of  the 

8  he  appointed  to  the  directory,  a  place  town  is  in  ruins,  but  it  contains  a  fine  mosqne, 

be  desired.    He  secured  a  seat  in  the  some  Hindoo  temples,  and  a  curious  subterra- 

of  500,  however,  where  he  renewed  neous  Buddhic  temple. — ^The  Gulf  of  Cambat, 

is  in  behalf  of  a  civil  code  (179G),  which  on  the  W.  shore  of  Bombay,  is  72  m.  long  and  82 

.uose<|ucutly  made  the  basis  of  the  code  m.  wide  at  its  entrance.    It  receives  the  waters 

ipoieon.    After  the  movement  of  the  80th  of  the  Nerbudda,  Dhadar,  Mhye,  Subbermuttee, 

lirial,  of  the  year  VII.  (June  18, 1799),  he  ac-  and  Bhadar  rivers,  and  its  tides  are  rapid  ana 

?led  the  office  of  minister  of  justice  under  rise  to  va  great  height.    The  gulf  is  gradnalljr 

9  directory ;    but  assisted  Bonaparte  in  the  becoming  shallower. 

tp  ietat  of  tlie  18th  Brumairo,  was  made  2d  CAMBAY  STONES,  a  name  given  to  agates, 

MuL  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  carnelians,  and  other  stones  of  this  nature, 

of  this  office  in  December.    He  attach-  which  are  procured  from  Cambay,  a  district  in 

uiiflself  warmly  to   the   interests   of  the  India,  and  imported  in  large  quantities  into 

iat  captain    ever  afterward,  and  remained  Great  Britain.     See  Carxeuan. 

I  instrument  and   fnend    long  after  many  CAMBER  WELL,  a  suburb  of  London,  and  a 

who  began  with  him,  had  deserted,  and  parish,  Surrey,  England ;  pop.  in  1851,  54,667. 

luug  in  fact  as  Napoleon  had  the  means  of  Portions  of  it  are  densely  popnlatcd,  but  Den- 

r&rding  his  devotion.     On  the  elevation  of  mark  hill,  Uerno  hill,  Dulwicli,  and  some  other 

jader  to  the  imperial  dignity,  he  bedfcme  parts,  are  occupied  chiefly  by  detached  villas, 

hancellor  of  the  empire,  in  which  capac-  It  has  a  handsome  church,  several  chapels  of 

m  had  to  comnmnicate  all  the  emporor^s  ease,  a  new  college,  &c. 

lasures  to  the  senate,  many  of  them  not  very  CAMBIASO,  Luoa,    called    LucnETTO   da 
latable,  but  he  did  it  with  becoming  grace.  Genova,  a  Genoese  artist,  born  in  1527,  died  in 
e grand  cordon  of  the  legion  of  honor  and  Madrid,  in  1585.  His  best  works  are  the  "Mar- 
distinguished  foreign  orders  fell  to  his  lot,  tyrdom  of  St.  George  "  and  the  "  Rape  of  the 
A  iQ  1808  he  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Sabines."  Late  in  life,  at  the  invitation  of  Philip 
nna.    lie  presided  over  the  discussions  of  II.,  he  vbited  Madrid,   and  executed   a  fine 
J  civil  code,  assisting  the  committee  largely  composition,  representing  the  "Assemblage  of 
his  legal  knowledge,  his  judgment,  and  his  the  Blessed,"  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Escurial. 
ig  previous  study  of   the    subject.      Dur-  CAMB INI,  Giuseppe,  an  Italian  musical  com- 
r  the  campaign  of  Napoleon  against  the  al-  poser,  born  in  Leghorn,  Feb.  18,  1746,  died  at 
)ower9,  in  1813,  he  was  president  of  the  Bicetre  about  1832.     He  composed  over  60 
1  of  regency ;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  symphonies,    beside    innumerable    concertos, 
Q  1814,  he  repaired  to  Blois,  and  from  oratorios,   and  pieces  of  instrumental  music. 
I'lace  sent  in  his  assent  to  the  recall  of  Those  adapted  for  the  violin  were  his  most 
"  iJourbons.      For  a  while  afterward   he  successful  productions, 
ed  ia  retirement,  until  Napoleon's  escape  CAMBODIA.     See  Anam. 
•m  Elba,  and  reassurnption  of  power,  placed  .  CAALBODIA  RIVER,  or  Mekong,  the  larg- 
Q  onco  more  in  office.    He  acted  as  min-  est  of  all  the  rivers  in  the  Indo-Chinese  terri- 
er of  justice,  and  president  of  the  chamber  tories,  descends  from  the  mountains  of  Tun- 
ers.   At  the  restoration  he  retired  again,  nan,  traverses  the  territory  of  Cambodia  from 
t  op  his  residence  at  Brussels,  where  he  north  to  south,  and  divides  into  a  number  of 
permanently  exiled,  as  one  of  those  who  arms  before  reaching  the  sea,  so  as  to  form 
A  consented  to  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.    In  several  large  islands  at  its  mouth.    Its  banks 
18,  however,  he  was  pardoned  and  recovered  are  low  and  sandy,  and  its  extensive,  valley  ia 
his  political  and  civil  rights.    He  was  an  annually  inundated  and  fertilized  by  the  over* 

md  able  politician ;  popular  because  of  flowing  of  its  waters. 

wurtesy  and  grace  and  the  hospitality  of  CAMBOGIA,  the  synonyme  in  the  pharma- 

^atertainments ;  but  like  many  other  lead-  copoaias  of    Gambogia,  or  Gamboge,  which 

ipea  of  tlie  period  in  which  he  lived,  facile  see. 

^Pinciple,  and  the  willing  instrument  of  the  CAMBON",  Josbpit,  a  French  statesman^bom 

erior  genius  of  Napoleon,  in  working  his  evil  June  17,  1754,  at  Montpellier,  died  in  Bros- 

["ellas  his  good  designs.    He  was  an  accom-  sela,  Feb.  15,  1820.    Engaged  in  commercial 

ued  jurist,  but  he  knew  also  how  to  clothe  pursnits,  he  became  interested  in  the  revolution, 

^es  of  rapacity  in  legal  forms ;  and  from  and  on  hearing  of  the  flight  of  Louis  XVI.  he 

log  been  an  extreme  Jacobin  in  the  revolu-  caused  the  republican  government  to  be  pro- 
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clumed  ia  his  satire  town.    He  was  sent  to       CAMBORNE,  an  Engliab  toirn  fa 

the  legislative  assembly,  and  while  sopporting  of  Cornwall,  9 1  miles  N.  W.fh>m  P« 

the  caase  of  democracy,  gave  particular  atten-  6,900  acres ;  pop.  nearly  8^000.     It 

tion  to  financial  matters.     Most  of  the  great  built  modem  town,  and  derives  iu 

measures  which  enabled  the  government  to  get  mainly  from  its  vicinitT  to  rery  t»r 

through  the  revolutionary  period  were  suggest-  and  copper  mines.    It  nas  ft  hanuA 

ed  or  controlled  by  liim ;  and  to  him  the  lionor  built  in  the  later  Gothic  style,  seven 

is  due  of  having  laid  the  foundation  of  the  chapels,  and  a  free  scbooL 
modem  financial  system  of  France.    lie  pro-        CAMBRAI,  or  Cambsat,  a  forti 

moted  the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the  imi"  France,  department  of  Nord,  on  tin 

ffri$  in  1702,  and  made,  after  August  10,  a  re-  of  the  Scheldt,  at  the  head  of  the 

port  in  which  he  argued  that  Louis  XVI.,  Qticntin,  105  m.  N.  N.  £.  from  Pai 

na\nng  hold  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  a  place  of  importance  when  Ca^^rco 

enemies  of  France,  was  guilty  of  high  treason,  country,  and  from  ita  old  name,  ( 

He  presided  over  the  last  sittings  of  the  legisla-  its  present  appellation  was  derive*!, 

tivo  assembly,  and  afterward  took  his  seat  as  a  a  while  the  seat  of  a  small  Frankis 

member  of  the  convention.    Here  he  opposed  which  waa  united  by  Clovis  to 

with  equal  energy  the  partisans  of  monarchy  and  During  the  middle  ages  it  bel«>n 

of  terrorism.    Ho  accused  both  Dnmouriez  and  counts  of  Flanders,  and  came  aA< 

Marat.    When  Louis  XVI.  was  arraigned  be-  the  po^ession  of  the  dukes  of  Bnr| 

fore  the  convention,  ho  voted  for  his  immediate  whom  it  was  transmitted  to  the  hoi 

death,  and  against  the  appeal  to  the  people,  tria.    Here  tlie  famous  league  ag: 

He  opposed  tlie  creation  of  the  revolutionary  was  concluded  in  1508,  and  a  pea 

tribunal,  and  insisted  upon  triul  by  Jury.    At  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  was  m 

the  opennig  of  the  convention,  he  had  been  ap-  1529  by  Louise  of  Savor  and  Morgi 

pointed  member  of  the  committee  on  finances;  tria,  known  as  lapaix  tUsdamei.    J 

April  7,  1793,  he  entered  the  committee  of  from  the  Spaniards  by  Loub  XIV.,  i 

public  safety.    On  June  2,  when  the  Girondists  confirmed  to  France  by  the  treaty  o; 

were  threatened  by  tlio  infuriated  mob  calling  Feifelon  was  archbishop  of  Cambn 

for  their  proscription,  ho  boldly  took  his  place  ing  the  disastrous  war  for  tlie  si 

among  them,  hoping  to  be  able,  through  his  Spain  devoted  himself  to^the  prote 

popularity,  to  save  them  from  violence;   ho  people  of  his  diocese.    In  1793  th 

then  opposed  to  tlio  last  the  decree  ordering  vainly  besieged  by  the  Austrians. 

their  arrest,  and  he  seemed  so  much  grieved  by  birthplace  of  Dnmouriez  and  Marsl 

its  adoi>tion,  that  it  was  thought  for   a  mo-  It  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  i 

ment  that  he  would  not  reappear  in  the  as-  of  fine  linens  and  lawns,  whence  all 

sembly.     He  did  not,  Iiowever,  desert  his  post,  rics  are  called  in  England  cambrics 

and  continued  to  fulfil  his  duties  with  untiring  are  still  the  most  important  branch  < 

activity.    In  July,  1793,  he  presented,  in  the  try.    It  also  produces  thread,  cot 

name  of  the  committee  on  public  safety,  the  various  kinds,  S4>ap,  and  beet  sugar, 

report  on  the  general  situation  of  affairs.    The  cipol  public  buildings  are  the  cathe 

next  year  he  made  another  report  on  the  ad-  is  modem,  the  old  one  having  bee 

ministration  of  finances,  which  is  considered  during  the  revolution,  the  city  h; 

a  master  piece  of  financial  ability,  and  gives  a  theatre.    A  monument  was  erect< 

full  sketch  of  the  plan  which  was  afterward  honor  of  Fen61on.    Cambrai  has  a 

adopted  for  the  regular  registration  of  pub-  college,  a  diocesan  seminary,   a  11 

lie  debt.     In  the  conflict  which  brought  on  the  80,000  volumes,  and  several  other 
revolution  of  the  9th  Thermidor,  Cambon  took  •  charitable  institutions.    Pop.  in  185 
part  against  Robespierre  and  his  adherents ;  but        CAMBRIA,  the  Latin  name  for  "^ 

though  ho  had  been  instrumental  in  their  de-  ing  the  land  of  the  Cymri,  as  the 

feat,  he  was  charged  with  having  been  their  themselves  in  their  native  tongue, 
accomplice,  and  a  warrant  was  issued  against        CAMBRIAN  SYSTEM,  the  lowi 

him.    lie  succeeded  in  bafiling  the  search  for  group  of  fossiliferous  rocks,  lying  < 

him,  and  on  the  amnesty  proclaimed  by  the  the  Silurian.    The  Potsdam  sandst< 

convention  on  their  adjournment,  he  retired  country  is  included  in  it  by  Lve 

to  an  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  Montpellier,  where  sandstones  and  conglomerates  of  Lai 

ho  devoted  himself  to  agriculture.    In  1815  ho  are  referred  by  Logan  to  the  sam* 

was  elected  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  depu-  possibly  to  one  Btill  older, 
tics.    On  the  second  return  of  the  Bourbons,        CAMBRIC,  originally  a  rerr  fin 

he  was  not  included  in  the  bill  of  amnesty,  and  linen,  named  from  Cambrai,  where  i 

repaired  to  Brussels,  where  he  spent  his  la&t  made.    The  name  afterward  cs 

years  in  retirement.  plied  to  cotton  fabrics  of  various  % 

CAMBOOKIE,  or  Kamdurt,  a  walled  town        CAMBRIDGE,  a  city  of  Middleiici 

of  Slam,  at  the  confluence  of  the  See-sa-wat  a  suburb  of  Boston,  lying  W.  of  thi 

and  Mny-manuoi  rivers.    It  has  a  brick  fort  separated  from  it  by  the  ri^       C 

with  20  guns.  is  nearly  a  mile  in  width.  It  \ 
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inder  the  name  of  Newtown,  bj  Got.  banks,  witli  deposits  amounting  to  |26Q,O00l 

p,  Deputy   Gov.  Dudley,    and  other  East  tbunbridge  was  formerly  known  as  Leoh- 

it  men,  who  designed  to  make  it  the  mere's  Point.    Here  the  couri  house  and  gaol 

m  in  Massachusetts  colony.    The  an-  are  situated ;  also,  the  extensive  glass  woro  of 

tion  for  governor  was  for  several  years  the  K.  £.  glass  eo.,  on  whose  premises  is  to  be 

er  an  oak  tree  on  the  commoo.    The  seen  the  tallest  chimney  in  New  England,  240 

.  Hooker  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  grad-  feet  in  height    A  great  variety  of  mannfiu)- 

IJambridge  university,  England,  were  the  tures  are  carried  on.    The  value  of  articles  pro- 

ed  ministers  of  the  place,  both  of  whom  duced  in  1855  was  about  $11,000,000 ;  60,000 

)ntlv  accompanied  the  Connecticut  set-  tons  of  ice,  valued  at  $80,000,  are  expcnted 

journey  through  the  wilderness,  from  Fresh  pond  per  annum;  8^164,000  lbs.  of 

eu  Hartford.  Mr.  Hooker  was  settled  soap,  valued  at  about  $600,000 ;  484,000  lbs.  ol 

,  and  soon  had  for  parishioners  the  tallow  candles,  valued  at  $100,000 :  ^00,000 

nen  of  the  colony,  most  of  whom  had  worth  of  brushes  were  manufftotured  in  1856 ; 

d  at  Cambridge.    In  1086  the  gen-  also,  large  values  of  brides,  tinware,  oonfection- 

rt  appropriated  £400  for  the  establish-  ery,  fireworks,  wood- turning,  and  cabinetwork. 

'  a  public  school  at  Newtown,  which  Many  of  the  inhabitants  find  empl^ment  in 

was  further  endowed  by  the  Rev.  John  Boston.    The  university  printing  office  is  the 

,  minister  of  Charlestown.    In  honor  oldest  printing  establishment  in  America.    It 

see  where  the  chief  men  of  the  colony  was  started  in  1689  by  a  Mr.  Glover,  who  gave 

ived  their  education,  the  name  of  the  it  to  the  college.     A  sentleman  at  Amster- 

ss   changed    to  Cambridge,  and  the  dam  gave  the  fint  font  of  type,  49  lbs.  weight, 

'as  styled  Harvard  college.    It  is  the  The  first  thing  printed  was  the  **fVeeman*8 

id  most  richly  endowed  institution  for  Oath ;"  tlie  next,  an  almanac  for  New  En^^d, 

nstmction  in  America.     The  college  calculated  by  William  Pierce,  a  mariner;  Uie 

I  occupy  about  14  acres  of  ground,  next,  a  metrical  version  of  the  FSalms.  Theoffioe 

9  laid  out  with  much  taste  and  core,  isnow  noted  for  its  superior  style  of  typ<M^phi- 

I  its  fine  shade  trees  presents  a  charm-  cal  execution.*— Hie  cemetery  of  Mount  Aubnm 

earance.     ^See   Habvabd   Collkox.)  is  ntuated  in  Cambridge  and  Watertown.    It 

ridge  was  mcorporated  as  a  city  in  includes  about  100  acres  of  land,  covered  with 

d  is  divided  into  8  distinct  portions,  a  vigorous  growtii  of  forest  trees.    The  tract  la 

'  less  compactly  settled  :   Old  Cam-  undulating^  with  bold  eminences  and  beautifbl 

the  seat  of  the  college  and  the  res-  dells.    The  hiffhest  eminence  is  125  feet  above 

f  literary,  scientific,  and  wealthy  men ;  ^e  tide  in  uie  river  Cliarles,  whidi  winds 

geport,  and  East  Cambridge,  the  busi-  along  at  a  short  distance  from  its  base.    A 

tions  of  the  city.    Two  bridges  connect  round  tower  of  hammered  granite,  with  a  look- 

toston,  and  one  with  Charlestown.  The  out  70  feet  from  the  ground,  has  been  erected 

md  Lowell  railroad  and  the  Fitchburg  upon  its  smnmit   The  grounds  are  laid  out  with 

pass  through  East  Cambridge.   A  horse  curved  avenues  adaptea  to  the  inequalities  of  the 

with  several  branches,  and  several  om-  surface.    The  walks  are  smoothly  gravelled  and 

les,  furnish  accommodations  for  travel  bordered  with  ornamental  shrubs  and  flowers. 

>n.    The  city  is  pretty  regularly  laid  The  burial  lots  contain  about  800  sq.  ftet  each, 

ood  streets  and  avenues,  and  has  many  and  on  many  of  them  are  monuments  of  rare 

»lic  buildings  and  private  residences,  workmanship  and  elaborate  design.    The  en* 

the  college  buildings  are  ancient,  oth-  trance  is  through  a  gateway  of  granite,  in  the 

ndern  construction,  elegant  and  ornate,  Egyptian  style  of  architecture.     Among  the 

irably  adapted  for  the  purposes  design-  monuments  is  one  to  Bpnrzheim,  the  phr^olo- 

Dy  of  the  private  residences  ore  sur-  gist,  erected  through  the  munificence  of  citi* 

with  highly  cultivated  grounds,  lawns,  zens  of  Boston.    It  is  of  Italian  marble,  and 

udens,  and  orchards.    Many  structures  after  tiie  design  of  Scipio's  tomb  at  Romei. 

)efore  the  revolution  are  still  standing.  The  conetery  was  dedicated  in  1881.     The 

others  the  house  used  by  Washington  observatory  connected  with  the  university  is  on 

bead-quarters,  now  inhabited  by  Mr.  an  eminence  nearly  a  mile  W.  of  the  college 

)w.    The  streets  and  college  grounds  grounds.    The  populaticm  of  the  town  in  1790 

rned    with  noble  trees ;    conspicuous  was  2,115 ;  1800,  2,453 ;  1810,  2,828 ;  1820^ 

them    the  Washington  elm,  beneath  8,295 ;  1880,  6^2 ;  1840,  8,409 ;  I860,  15,- 

the   commander-in-chief  assumed  the  215 ;  1855,  20,478. 

dofthe  American  army  in  1775.    The  CAMBRIDGE,  the  oonnty  town  of  Oam- 

>robably  of  the  native  forest  growth,  bridgeshire,  in  England,  57i  miles  from  London 

ill  vigorous.    The  public  schools  are  of  by  rail ;  pop.  in  1851,  27,815.     The  town  is  in 

order — ^primary,  grammar,  and  high  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  district^  and  kf 

in  the  last-named  the  languages  pre-  remarkable   for   Its   excellent  market.     The 

'  to  a  collegiate  course  are  taught    At  buildings  consist  of  the  ffuildhall,  a  handaome 

Igeport  and  East  Cambridge  a  large  modem  structure,  several  churohea,  inoloding 

of  business  is  transacted.    There  are  5  8t.  Sepnldire,  a  round  church,  bnilt  in  imitalion 

rith  a  capital  of  $550,000;  also  2  savings  of  the  ohnroh  of  the  Holy  Sepnlohre  at  * 
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Icm,  and  conBocrated  in  1101,  AddonbrooWs  Hon.  Spencer  IT.  WalpoW.  Thei 

hoHpital,  Olid  several  other  handsome  edifices,  bersofthe  universitj  senate  for  !». 

A  Bchool  of  art  was  cstablUlicd  here  in  Aag.  under-graduates  or  stndenin,  1,5 

1868.    The  town  is  on  the  river  0am,  the  an-  total  number  of  members  inscribed 

cicnt  Granta,  and  was  the  site  of  a  Roman  orboardsoftheuniverritT,7,516. 

station.    Kiii^  John  gave  Cambridge  a  guild,  of  study  pursued  at  Cambridge  ma 

and  the  privilege  of  ^ing  governed  by  a  pro-  from  the  following  list  of  profest*^ 

vost  of  its  own  choosing,  an  office  for  which  tlie  Lady  Margaret's  professor  of  • 

Henry  III.  substituted  a  mayor  and  4  bailitfa.  regius  professors  of  oivinity,  civil 

Cromwell  thrice  represented  Cambridge  in  i»ar-  Hebrew  and  Greek;  2  profeft:or 

liamcfit.    The  borough  of  Cambridge  is  govern-  one  of  whom  b  appointed  by  the  V 

ed  by  10  aldermen  and  80  councillors,  one  of  tlie  Lucasian  professor  of  mathe 

whom  is  mayor,  and  returns  2  members  to  the  fessors  of  moral  theology  or  cai^n 

hou^  of  commons.    There  are  places  of  wor-  istry,  astronomy,  and  experimental 

ship  for  Weslcyans  and  Primitive  Methodists,  anatomy ;  modern  history ;  botan 

for  Baptists  and    Independents,  a  grammar-  astronomy  and  geometr}*;  tlie  N 

school  founded  in  1615  for  100  schobra,  and  fessor  of  divinity;  natural   and  < 

various  charitable,  educational,  and  literary  in-  philosophy  ;  the  Downing   profc 

Btitutions,  among  which  there  is  an  industrial  laws  of  England  and  of  medicine 

school,  a  mechanics*  institute,  and  the  Philo  sors  of   uuneralog}*,  political    er 

union.    Cambridf^o  derives  its  chief  glory  from  music ;   and  the  Disney  profe7«sni 

being  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  university  of  ol(»gy,  founded  in  1851  by  Mr.  J 

that  name.  Beside  tlieso  regular  professor^hi] 

CAMBRIDGE,  Uxiversitt  op,  an  English  various   endow<Kl  lectureships, 

seat  of  learning,  of  very  ancient  origin.    The  mathematical  studies  was  establixl 

first  authentic  charter  is  said  to  be  dated  15th  a  board  of  classical  studies  in  18&i; 

Henry  III.  (1230),  and  even  long  before  that  time  of  medical  studies  in  the  same  yea 

Cambridge  is  believed  to  have  enjoyed  a  repu-  enues  of  the  separate  colleges  are  1 

tation  for  learning.     The  present  university  derived  from  endowments  and  fe^ 

statutes  were  given  by  Elizabeth  in  the  12th  of  the  university  are  small,  and  h 

year  of  her  reign.    Tliey  are  the  foundation  on  £5,500  a  year.    The  professors  ar 

which  all  new  laws  are  framed.    The  universi-  the  university  Amds,  or  by  the  go' 

ty  consists  of  the  following  17  colle(^>s:  St.  Pe-  from  estates  left  for  that  purfKMM 

ter's,  founded  1257;  Clare  Hall,   1320;  Pem-  gran  te<l  to  them  by  the  govern  men 

broke,  1347;  Gonvillo  and  Caius,1348;  Trini-  in  1850  and  the  same  amount  io 

ty  Hull,  1350;  Corpus  Christi,  1352;  Eing^s,  cautitm  money  to  be  deposite*!  ]•! 

1441  ;   Qneen'rt,   1448,   re-founded  1405  ;    St.  the  admission  to  the  university  b 

Catharine's  Hall,  1476;  Jesus,  1496;  Christ's,  blemen,  jC25  for  fellow-commmu 

1505 ;  Sr.  John's,  151 1 ;  Magdalene,  1519 ;  Trin-  pensioners,  and  £10  for  sizars.    Tl 

ity,thewon]thiestcollegeofthemoll,  1540;  Em-  tion  fees  are  respectively  £16,  i 

manucl,  1584;  Sidney  Sussex,  1598;  Downing,  and  £1  5s.    There  are  various  dt-g 

1800.    E^ich  i*ollege  is  a  corporate  body,  bound  ment    for    tuition,  according    to 

by  its  own  Ftatiites,  but  is  likewise  subject  to  and  condition  of  the  member^ 

the  general  laws  of  the  university.    L:ich  of  ditfering  in  the  several  coUegcfs. 

the  17  colleges  furnishes  members  both  for  the  unavoidable  average   expenses  of 

legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  gov-  gniduate  or  student,  are  stated  1 1 

emment  of  the  univemity.    The  former  branch  bridge  Almanac  "  of  1858  to  Im* 

consi:»ts  of  a  senate,  which  is  divided  into  2  or   $300.     The  terms  of  tlie  ut 

houses — the    regents'    and    the    non-regents'  3,  viz. :  Michaelmas,  or  Oct4>ber, 

house — und  of  the  council  of  the  semite,  by  10,  and   ends    Dec.  16 ;    Lent^    i 

which  every  university  grace  must  be  sanction-  begins  January  13,  and  ends  on 

ed  befiiro  it  can  be  brought  before  the  senate,  before  Palm-Sunday ;    Easter,  or 

Ko  degree  is  ever  conferred  without  a  grace  for  begins    on    the    11th    day    (the 

that  purpose.    The  council  consists  of  Uie  chan-  se'nnight)  after  Easter  day,  and  « 

oellor,  the  vice-chancellors,  4  heads  of  colleges,  Friday  alter  commencement  day. 

4  professors  of  the  university,  and  6  other  ment  day  is  always  the  1st  TQe>di 

members  of  the  senate.    The  executive  officers  The  degrees  are  conferred  as  follow 

of  the  university  are:   a  chancellor,  a  high  of  arts  (B.  A.)  after  12  temia,  10  of 

steward,  a  vice-chancellor,  a  commissary,  a  be  in  residence.    Privy  councillors 

public  orator,  the  assessor,  2  proctors,  a  librnri-  royalty,  bishops,  noblemen  and  the 

an,  a  registrar,  2  scrutators,  2  moderators,  2  oneis,  and  knights,  are  admissible  ai 

pro-prociors,  and  various  other  oflScers.    The  Master  of  arts  (M.  A.),  8  yearn  al 

university  sends  2  members  to  the  house  of  bachelor*s  degree ;  bachelor  in  divi 

common ji,  which  are  chosen  by  the  collective  must  be  M.  A.  of  7  yeara^  standin 

IxkIv  of  tlio  senate.  The  present  members  (elect-  admitted  of  any  college  when  up' 

ed  April,  1857)  are  Mr.  L.  T.  Wigram  and  the  Kl  years  old,  are  permitted  to  take  tL 
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10  years  (of  which  the^Jast  2  years    Whitgift,  Bishop  Wilkins,  Isaac  Barrow,  and 
residence)  without  having  previous-    Richard  Bentley.  Many  of  theprindpal  buildings 


bachelor  in  the  civil  law  (B.  C.  L.),  buildings  of  the  university  consist  of  the  senate 
)f  6  years'  standing  complete,  and  house,  the  university  library,  the  schools,  the  uni- 
)  the  greater  part  of  9  several  terms ;  versity  or  Pitt  press,  the  observatory,  the  botanic 
he  ci^-U  law  and  doctor  in  physic  (D.  garden,  the  anatomical,  geologicid,  and  mineral- 
f .  D.)>  must  both  be  B.  0.  L.  of  5,  or  ogical  museums,  and  the  celebrated  Fitzwilliam 
years'  standing ;  bachelor  in  physio  museum,  for  the  establishment  of  which  Lord 
\  A.  or  M.  B.  of  some  terms'  stand-  Fitzwilliam  bequeathed  to  the  university  the 
aving  been  admitted  M.  B. ;  bachelor  annual  interest  of  £100,000  South  sea  annul* 
tins.  B.),  must  enter  his  name  in  some  ties,  and  which  contains  a  collection  of  books, 
[  compose  and  perform  an  exercise  paintings,  and  engravings.  The  university  11- 
doctor  in  music  (Mus.  D.),  gener-  brary  has  greatly  increased,  mainly  through  the 
.  B.,  and  his  exercise  is  the  same,  munificence  of  George  I.  and  II.,  and  the  num- 
[lations  take  place  in  the  Lent  term  her  of  printed  volumes  is  now  (1868)  about 
ir,  are  conducted  by  the  moderators  200,000.  There  are  also  about  8,000  manu- 
.miners  appointed  by  the  senate,  and  scripts,  which  contain  many  remarkable  works, 
of  study  preparatory  to  the  degree  The  library  of  Trinity  college  contains  nearly 
omprises  the  principal  branches  of  43,000  volumes,  including  MSS.  in  the  hand- 
The  1st  university  or  "previous"  writing  of  Milton,  Newton's  copy  of  his  Pr»/»- 
n  (technically  called  the  "  little  go  "),  cipia,  Dr.  Gale's  Arabic  minuscripts ;  it  has  re- 
in the  Lent  term  of  the  2d  year  from  ceived  a  recent  addition  of  4,800  volumes  by  a 
3h  the  student  commences  his  academ-  bequest  of  Archdeacon  Hare,  which  is  especially 
ice,  the  subjects  of  examination  being  rich  in  German  literature.  The  library  of  Oor- 
Gospels,  or  the  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles,  pus  Christi  college,  St.  John's  college  library,  and 
jinal  Greek,  "Foley's  Evidences  of  the  Pepysian  library  (so  called  after  Samuel 
y,"  and  one  of  the  Greek  and  of  the  Pepys),  also  contain  many  ancient  manuscripts 
ucs.  The  examination  of  bachelors  and  curious  books.  Beside  the  various  re- 
snds  over  22  days ;  that  of  candidates  sources  of  learning  in  the  colleges,  libraries,  etc, 
oatical  honors,  technically  called  the  there  are  8  learned  associations,  viz. :  a  philo- 
cal  tripos^  lasts  8,  and  that  in  classic  sophical,  an  antiquarian,  and  an  architectural 
ig  or  classical  tripos^  5  days.    Ex-  society. 

;    in   moral    and  natural    sciences  CAMBRIDGE,  Adolfhts   Fredsbig,  duke 

nc3s  and  natural  sciences  tripos)^  have  of,  born  Feb.  25, 1774,  in  London,  died  July  8, 

ion  in  operation,  since  1857.    At  the  1850.    He  was  the  youngest  son  of  George  III., 

e  examination,  a  select  number,  80  at  and  the  uncle  of  Queen  Victoria.    He  entered 

ecommended  to  the  approbation  of  the  British  army  as  ensign  when  16  years  of 

rs,  and  their  names  are  classed  in  3  age,  and  completed  his  education  at  the  Ger- 

viz. :  wrangler,  senior  optimes,  and  man  university  of  Gottingen.    He  returned  to 

ues,  the  highest  of  all  being  the  senior  England  In  1798.    He  leaned  at  first  to  the 

or  tlie  year.   The  candidates  arc  then  side  of  the  opposition  on  the  question  of  the 

>  their  degrees  by  the  vice-chancellor,  French  war,  but  afterward  sided  with  the  gov- 

have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  ernment.    He  took  part  in  ^he  campaign  in  the 

aacy,  and  of  observing  tlie  statutes  of  Netherlands  (1798),  and  fell  into  the  hands  of 

sity,  and  having  also  declared  that  the  French  at  the  battle  of  Hondschoote,  but 

ona  file  members  of  the  church  of  was  soon  afterward  exchanged.    In  1801-8  he 

A  great  number  of  exhibitions  and  was  employed  In  Hanover^  vainly  endeavoring 

)s  are  among  the  rewards  which  meri-  to  preserve  it  from  occupation  by  foreign  pow- 

lents  receive  from  alma  mater.  Since  ers.    In  1816  he  was  again  sent  to  Hanover  by 

f  Newton,  one  of  the  great  lights  of  the  British  prince  regent,  in  the  capacity  of 

,  this  university  has  been  considered  governor-general,  and  in  1881  was  appointed 

[jularly  the  chosen  seat  of  mathemat-  viceroy  of  Hanover.    In  1887,  on  the  separation 

a,   but  the  tendency  to  make  it  a  of  Hanover  from  the  British  crown,  he  returned 

of   learning    in    all    the    various  to  England  again.    From  that  period  until  his 

f  science^  has  been  increasing  of  late  death  he  was  best  known  to  the  public  as  the 

questions  have  been  lately  raised  as  president  of  charitable  societies,  and  the  chalr- 

de  of  education,  both  at  Cambridge  man  at  the  anniversary  dinners  of  public  aaso- 

1,  and  the  subject  has  been  a  matter  ciations. — Oambbidoe,  Gsorob  William  Fbkd- 

iscussion  in  parliament.    Among  the  ebio  GnABLE8,dnke  o^  a  British  general,  son  of 

en  who  have  studied  at  Cambridge,  the  preceding,  and  cousin  of  Queen  Victoria, 

on  and  Newton,  are  Coke,  Donne,  bom  in  Hanover,  March  26,  1819.    He  became 

)ryden,  Middleton,  and  Lord  Byron,  colonel  in  the  army  in  1887,  and  m^jor-general 

e  famous  teachers  were  Archbishop  in  1845.    In  1850  he  saooeeded  his  &ther  as 
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duko  of  Cambridge,  in  1854  was  advanocd  to  their  own  eolony.    An  array  aent  to 

the  rank  of  lieutenaQt-genera],  and  in  1856  to  Besaioa  of  the  temple  of  Jopiter  Ambi 

tiiat  of  general.    He  commanded  the  2  brigades  iahed  in  the  sand,  and  anodier  arrar, 

of  Highlanders  and  guards  which  formed  the  Cambyses  himself  against  the  £tlii<i|»ii 

first  division  of  the  array  sent  to  the  Crimea,  reduced  by  hunger  and  disease.    The« 

Ho  led  these  troojis  into  action  at  the  battle  tcrs  exasperated  Cambyses.    He  pot  his 

of  AlmOf  and  at  Inkerman  had  a  horse  shot  Smerdis  to  death,  killed  one  of  hin  si-tc 

nndcr  him.    Directed  by  his  physician  to  with-  was  (contrary  to  Persian  law)  abo  his  i 

draw  for  a  time  from  camp  life,  he  retired  first  cause  she  mourned  for  Smerdis,  and  trea 

to  Pera,  and  soon  after  to  England.    On  the  Egyptians  with  g^at  cruelty.      He  gavi 

resignation  of  Viscount  Hardinge  in  July,  185G,  for  the  destruction  of  many  Egypt iao 

ho  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  monuments,  and  slew  the  god  Api<k 

British  annv.  creed  the  death  of  Cnesns,  the  ez-mon 

CAMimiDGESnmE,  one  of  the  ogricultu-  Lydio,  attended  at  the  place  of  ezecuti 

ral  counties  of  England ;    area,  803   sq.  m. ;  burst  into  tears.    The  officers  suspends 

pop.  in  ISol,  185,405.    The  general  aspect  of  operations.    Cambyses  advanced  and 

the  county  is  flat ;  in  fact,  it  has  been  redeemed  Crccsus,  but  ordered  the  instant  execntiui 

for  agricultural  puq)Oses,  and  forms  part  of  the  ofliccrsfor  disobedience.  These  and  other 

great  Ik'dford  level.    The  rivers  ore  the  Ouse,  tricitiescaused  an  insurrection  among  h is  ( 

the  Nen,  the  ].Ark,  and  the  Cam,  all  small,  but  who  espoused  the  cause  of  a  pretended  Si 

rendered  useful  for  inland  navigation.     The  Cambyses  set  out  against  the  protend 

county  Is  traversed  by   several   railways  and  died  from  a  wonnd  accidentally  iullict«<l 

main  roads,  but  tlio  internal  traffic  is  inconsid-  own  sword. 

crablo.    The  history  of  Cambridgesliire  is  in-        CAMDEN,  the  name  of  counties  in 

tercsting  in  the  early  times  for  the  rcsbtance  of  the  United  States.   I.  A  south-wester 

offered  by  the  Saxons  in  the  isle  of  Ely  to  the  ty  of  Now  Jersey,  separated  from  IVnns; 

Normans.    They  succeeded  for  a  considerable  by  the  Delaware  river,  and  cumprising  \ 

timo  in  maintaining  their  independence,  not-  of  about  220  sq.  m.     The  surfare  is  ge 

withstanding  the  force  which  William  in  per-  level,  the  soil  of  the  E.  fxart  sandy,  and 

son  brought  against  them.    In  the  civil  wars  the  W.  a  rich  loam,  yielding  quantities  i 

Catiibridge^hiro  was  generally  favorable  to  the  and  vegetables  for  the  Philadelfihia  n 

parliament,  while  the  university  supported  the  The  productions  in  1850  were250,A84  bo* 

cause  of  the  king.  Indian  com,  307,869  of  Irish  potatoes,  65 

CAMUKONNE,  Pierre  Jacques   Etiexne,  sweet  potatoes,  12,946  tons  of  hay,  and  i 

baron,  a  French  general,  born  Dec.  2C,  1770,  at  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  8  founderies. 

St.  Scbastien,  near  Nantes,  died  in  the  latter  motivemanufactory,  5  glass  works,  11  floo 

city,  Jan.  8,  1842.    He  served  in  the  Vendee  1  paper  mill,  and  28  saw  mills,  85  char 

under  lloche,  then  in  Switzerland  under  Mas-  newspaper  offices,  and  8,639  ]iupils  i 

s^na,  entered  the  unperial  guard,  and  was  re-  public  sdiools.    Most  of  the  manufactur 

nowned  fur  intrepidity.     AVhen  tlie  emperor  tablishments  are  in  the  E.  part  of  the  ( 

was  sent  to  Elba,  Cambronno  went  with  him,  The  Camden  and  Amboy  and  Camden  a 

and  durin*?  the  Hundred  Days  ho  received  tito  lantic  railroads  traverse  it.    Formed  froor 

rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  a  seat  in  the  cester  co.,  in  1844.    Capital,  Camden.    1 

senate.    At  AVatorloo  he  was  in  command  of  1855,  29,160.     II.  A  north-eastern  cov 

the  imperinl  guard ;  and  when  the  day  was  lost.  North  Carolina,  bounded  N.  by  Vireinia. 

being  surrountloil  by  liis  enemies  and  summoned  S.  W.  by  Albemarle  sound  and  Paiq 

to  surrender,  ho  refused,  and  fell  covered  with  river,  and  having  an   area  of   about  i 

wounds.    He  was  taken  from  among  the  dead,  m.,  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 

nearly  dead  himself,  carried  to  Brussels,  and  Swamf).    It  has  a  levd  surface  and  a 

afterward  to  London ;  but  having  been  charged  soil,  well  adapted  to  Indian  com,  of  wl 

in  France  os  guilty  of  an  attack  on  his  own  1850  it  produced  363,000  bushels,  beside 

country,  he  gave  himself  up  as  a  prisoner  and  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  4,880  of  wheat 

demande<l  a  trial.     Ho  was  tried  and  honora-  were  5  shingle  mills,  1  com  and  floor 

bly  discharged.    Ader  the  revoluti<m  of  July,  churches,  and  1,850  pupils  attendini 

1830,   although   almost  disabled  by  ago  and  schoi>ls.    Valuable  forests  of  ocdar  and  < 

wounds,  ho  was  reinstated  among  the  staff  exist,  and  the  exportation  of  the  lumb 

ofhcers  of  the  army.  other  products  is  facilitated    by  the 

CAMHYSES,  the  second  Persian  king,  sue-  Swamp  canal,  22  miles  long.     Value  of 

ceeded  his  father  Cyrus  529  H.  C,  died  522  1857,  i573,733.    Capital,  Camden  C 

B.C.    He  is  the  Ahasuerus  of  Scripture,  who  is  Formed  in  1777,  and  named  in  boiwr 

mentioned  (Ezra  iv.  6-22)  as  prohibiting  the  earl  of  Camden,  who  defended  the  An 

Jews  fnim  rebuilding  their  temple.  In  525  B.C.  colonies  in  the  British  parliament.    1 

he  conquered  Eg}'pt,,  and  t<x)k  Psammenitus,  1850,  6,049,  of  whom  2,187  were  slava 

its  king,  captive.    He  then  desired  to  attack  A  stiuthn'ostern  county  of  Georgia,  boi 

Corthafjre ;    but    the    Pluvnician    tieet,    which  on  Florida  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  booi 

&>rmed  the  bulk  of  his  navy,  refused  to  molest  by  St.  Mary^s  river,  intenadad  by  the  I 
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an  area  of  1,125  sq.  m.    It  in-  emioenoe  ibcmt  4  m.  from  Alabama  river,  and 

^eriaDd  island  in  the  Atlantio,  18  contains  a  req>ectable  academy  and  2  female 

I  or  8  miles  wide,  and  separated  seminariea.    On  several  maps  of  the  state  it 

dniand  by  a  narrow  channel.    The  has  been   erroneonalir  named    Barbonrayille. 

)yel  and  the  soil  sandy.    The  pro-  IV.    The  capital  of  Wa^ta  co..  Ark. ;  pop, 

1850  were  6,400,940  lbs.  of  rice  (the  in  1855, 1,400.    It  stands  on  a  declivit^  of  a 

Lntity  prodnoed  by  any  connty  of  range  of  hills,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Washita 

:oept  Chatham),  52,828  bushels  of  river,  and  at  the  head  of  navigation  for  lai^ 

oes,  63,478  of  Indian  com,  and  45  steamers.    It  is  a  handsome  place,  built  in  a 

r  sugar.    There  were  8  turpentine  very  tasteful  style^  and  possessing  great  advan* 

com  mills,  1  saw  mill,  10  churches,  tages  for  trade.    A  plank  road,  to  connect  it 

ils  attending  schools  and  academies,  with  Fulton  on  Bed  river,  is  now  in  process  of 

d  estate  in  1856,  $878,692.    Gapi-  erection.     It  was  formerly  a  rendezvoos  fbr 

u    Pop.  in  1855,  not  returned ;  in  hunters,  known  as  Ecare  d  Ibbre.    It  .waa 

of  whom  4,246  were  slaves.    lY.  settled  in  1842,  on  the  site  of  a  dense  forest^ 

unty  of  Missouri,  drained  by  Osage  parts  of  which  are  still  standing.    The  growth 

other  rivers,  and  having  an  area  of  of  the  town  has  been  very  rapid,  and  it  still 

3q.  m.,  with  an  undulating  surfSoce  continues  to  increase  in  size,  population,  and  im* 

ibly  fertile  soil.    Lead  mines  are  portance. 

OsAge  river,  wliich  is  navigable  CAMDEN,  a  south-eastern  county  of  New 

ut  time  every  year.    The  produc-  South  Wales,  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  and 

»0  were  256,054  bushels  of  Indian  covering  an  area  of  1,400,820  acres.    It  has  an 

of  wheat,  45,176  of  oats,  and  219  uneven  surface,  beautifully  diversified  by  Idlla. 

There  were  5  com  mills  and  6  valleys,  and   picturesque   lakes.     It  is  w^ 

Capital,  Erie.    Pop.  in  1856, 8,287,  watered  by  small  branches  of  the  Gowpasture^ 

8  were  slaves.  Wingecarabee.  Shoalhaven,  and  other  riven^ 
r.  I.  A  city,  port  of  delivery,  and  has  many  fertile  tracts,  and  embraces  a  variety 

9,  of  Camden  co.,  N.  J. ;  pop.  in  of  fine  scenery.    One  of  the  richest  parts  of  the 

i  in  1855,  about  15,000.    It  is  built  county  is  a  district  known  as  the  ^^Cowpastures," 

n  the  left  bank  of  Delaware  river,  so  called  from  large  herds  of  cattle  found  thet^ 

opposite  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  sprang  fix>m  a  few  animals  escaped  from 

it  is  connected  by  5  ferries,  and  its  the  settlements  soon  after  the  foundation  <tf  the 

>  which  has  greatly  aided  the  growth  colony.    Capital,  Berrima.    Pop.  8,828. 

)n.    The  streets  are  regular,  and  OOa)EN,  Charlbb  Pratt,  earl,   an  Eng* 

9  another  at  right  angles.  There  are  lish  Judge  and  statesman,  Ikhti  in  DevondiireL 
•uildings;  the  principal  public  edi-  in  1714,  died  April  18, 1794.  He  waseduaOed 
urt  bouse  and  gaol,  2  railway  depots,  at  Eton  and  Cambridge ;  was  called  to«  the  bar 
shes.    There  are  2  literary  associa-  in  1788,  where^ after  passing  a  long  period  with* 

uice  company,  ironfounderies,  ship  out  practice,  his  rise  was  at  lengu  sudden  umI 

ival  and  glass  works,  and  a  number  rapid.   In  1752,  upon  the  prosecution  of  aprint- 

arious  kinds.    The  city  was  charter-  er  for  a  libel  upon  the  house  of  commons,  Pratt 

nd  is  divided  into  8  wards,  governed  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the  rulii^  of  tlie 

apd  common  council.    Railroads  judge,  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  juries  to  de- 

ith  New  York,  Trenton,  Woodbury,  cide  upon  the  nature  and  intention  of  alleged 

m  Beach.    II.  The  capital  of  Kcr-  lib^    His  pomtion  upon  this  occasion  waa  the 

t,  S.  C,  112  HL  from  Charleston,  is  commencement  of  a  ccmtest  which  oontinoed 

a  fertile  and  productive  region,  on  for  40  years,  and  it  is  mainly  owing  to  his  ex* 

L  of  the  Wateree  river,  which  is  ertions  that  this  doctrine  finally  became  reooff- 

I  this  point  by  steamboats,  and  is  nized  as  the  law  of  England.    In  1757  he  was 

bridge  near  the  town ;  pop.  2,000.  made  attorney-general  and  knighted  under  Lord 

,  fiourishing  commercial  place,  cot-  Chatham.  In  his  place  in  parliament  he  oondoet- 

^ntine  being  the  staples  of  export ;  ed  the  law  business  of  the  crown  satisfactorily 

cates  by  railroad  with  Charleston,  but  withont  display,  and  as  the  proseooting  offi* 

8  academies  and  several  grammar-  cer  he  took  the  opportunity  to  proceed,  before 

inks,  4  churches,  an  orphan  society,  juries,  upon  his  former  construction  of  the  law 

odge,  and  various  other  societies,  of  libel.    He  also  conducted  with  ffreat  propria 

d  2  battles — one  fought  in  Aug.,  ety  and  moderation  the  trial  of  Lord  Femers  for 

I  Gates  and  Cornwallb ;  the  other  murder  before  the  house  of  lords.    In  conse*^ 

ol,  between  Greene  and  Rawdon.  quence  of  the  change  of  policy  which  took  place 

t  to  Baron  De  Xalb  was  erected  in  on  the  accession  of  G^rge  IH.,  Pratt  was  re* 

ich  Lafayette  laid  the  corner  stone,  moved  in  1762  to  the  chief  Justiceship  of  the 

mounds  exist  on  the  side  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  accepted  the  ao- 

The  capital  of  Wilcox  co.,  Ala.,  pointmept  as  a  lasting  retirement  from  pobBo 

{  a  fiourishing  post    village,    the  life.    But  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  April  d(^ 

.  active  trade,  and  the  most  popu-  1768,  under  a  general  warrant  from  the  leore* 

thecoonty.    It  stands  on  a  healthy  tary  of  state  tm  other  similar  emo^  bcmii^ 
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the  important  political  and  legal  qac^tions  con-  riod  lio  oomponed  his  eelebrated  vork, 

corning  tho  legality  of  such  warrants  bcforo  in  elegant  Latin,  entitled  BritannUu  wli 

that  court,  and  in  his  Judgments  against  thorn  publi!ihed  in  158G.    An  English  tnuifJa 

ho  was  called  upon  to  take  a  position  in  defence  Dr.  Holland,  appeared  in  1610,  and  a  b 

of  tho  liberties  of  the  subject.    The  princioles  tion  in  1G87,  and  new  translations  br  I 

which  be  then  laid  down  were  not  only  applied  Gibson,  afterward  bishop  of  Londi'ii.  ti 

to  check  abuses  at  tho  time,  but  have  ever  since  and  afterward  by  Mr.  Gongh,  tlio  euiin 

been  considered  of  tho  finit  imi>ortanco.    In  pographer.     lu  these  editions  lanre  ai 

consequence  of  the  great  popularity  thus  ob-  and  changes  were  introdnced,  so  that  ih 

tained,  he  was  raise<l  to  tbo  peerage,  July  17,  in  its  English  dress  little  resembled  th 

17C5,  under  the  name  of  Baron  Camden.    Ho  inal.      In  1592  he    became   homl  ma* 

distinguished  himself  at  once  b^  his  exertions  Westminster  school,  and  in   1  j'jT  w^ 

in  behalf  of  tho  American  colonies,  and  on  the  Claroncieuxking  at  anus.    His  noxt  crcj 

formation  of  I^rd  Chatham^s  2d  administration  w&s  the  *^  AnnuJs  of  tho  Ileign  uf  Kl'.\%x 

he  was  made  lord  chancellor,  Julv  30, 17CG.  He  abeth,^'  also  written  in  Latin ;  t!A'  :ir>t 

held  this  office    for  3i  years,  (!i:^charging  his  this  was  published  in  1615,  and  lh*n*\\ 

duties  as  a  judge  with  universal  approbation,  completed  within  the  next  2  years,  ho 

but  occupying,  as  a  minister,  a  precarious  ond  mined  that  the  2d  volume  blntulil  n<>t 

doubtful  position  in  relation  to  tho  American  until  after  his  death.    Ho  comiiieriri-*! 

policy  of  the  cabinet.    However,  upon  tho  reng-  tory  of  tho  reign  of  James  I.,  which  l;c  » 

nation  of  Lord  Chatham  ho  hastened  to  free  live  to  complete.    He  wn>tcmany  diLcr 

himself  from  complicity  with  their  measures,  among  which  was   a  Greek   graii.!ii:i] 

and  was  removed  from  his  phico  Jan.  17, 1770.  lished  in  1597,  and  used  at  Westmin^tiT 

From  tliis  time  until  tho  close  of  the  American  Ho  was  interred  in  Westminster  abbcv, 

war  he  continued  in  opposition  to  tho  govern-  a  monument  with  hb  half-length  fr*:iti 

ment  of  Lord  Xorth,  both  upon  its  domestic  left  hand  resting  on  *' Britannia,*'  Kill  n 

and  foreign  policy,  tho  treatment  of  Wilkes  Tho  Camden  professorship  of  history  at 

and  of  tho  colonies ;  and  distinguished  hirn&elf  derives  its  name  from  Mr.  Camden,  whoi! 

by  the  memorable  elo<|uenco  with  which  ho  tlio  greater  part  of  hb  estate  to  its  f«)am 
contended  in  parliament  for  tho  just  demands        CAMEL  (camelu»\  a  genus  of  rumind 

of  tho  Americans  and  tho  pacification  of  tho  mals,  without  horns.    Tho  name  of  tl 

empire.    Soon  atter  tho  trial  of  Wuodfall,  tho  mal  is  nearly  tho  same  in  the  langungc 

Srinter  of  Junius^s  letters,  in  1770,  before  Lord  civilized  nations,  from  the  Hebrew,  Aral 

[anstield,  he  was  engaged  in  a  personal  con-  Greek,  down  to  the  modern  tongues 

troversy  with  the  latter,  in  relation  to  the  charge  at  the  present  day.    It  appcan  to  hax 

to  tho  Jury  upon  that  occasion,  ui)on  tho  old  nearly,  if  not  absolutely,  the  first  aniiti 

question  of  tho  law  of  libel,  in  which  he  ob-  was  reduced  to  the  service  of  man,  or  it 

tained  a  decided  superiority.    After  tbo  resig-  tliat  claim  with  the  only  other  creatnnt 

nation  of  I^rd  Nortlfs  ministry  in  1782,  ho  can  compare  with  it  in  patient  cndun 

was  made  president  of  the  council,  but  resigned  fatigue  and  privation,  the  much  Mandei 

tho  next  year  on  the  accession  of  tlie  '^  Coalition  cruelly  abused  ass;  both  having  long  pi 

Ministrv/*  and  enlisted  under  tho  banner  of  tho  the  horse  in  their  services  to  the  hmna 

younger  Pitt.    The  success  of  this  minister  led  Unlike  tho  ass,  however,  which  still  esi 

to  Camden's  restoration  to  tho  same  oflico  wild  state  in  the  central  regions  of  A<ia 

which  he  poarot'ully  filled  for  9  years.    Ily  was  south  os  to  tho  northern  limits  of  Ini 

created  Earl  Camdtn  and  Viscount  Bay  ham  of  camel  cannot  be  aw^igned  to  any  land.  1 

Bay  ham  ablx-y,  Sussex  co.,  May  13,  1780;  and  or  climate,  in  which  it  has  ever,  certaii 

still  took  a  considerable  share  in  the  business  of  isted  in  a  wild  condition.    Diodoms  and 

tlio  liouse  of  lords,   notwithstanding  his  ad-  indeed,  mention  it  as  being  found  wild 

vanced  age.     In  1792,  a  short  time  before  his  interior  of  Arabia ;  while  Dosmonlins.  *« 

death,  ho  had  the  s;itisfaction  of  pressing  tho  left  some  valuable  contributions  oniLisi 

passage   of  Mr.   Fox's    declaratory  lil>el    bill  asserts  that  it  so  existed  as  lately  as  in  tl 

tlirough  the  house  of  lords,  against  all  tho  inge-  of  Hadrian.    It  is  said  also,  by  the  nil 

nuity  of  Lord  Thnrlow,  who  had  procured  a  Central  Africa,  that  camels  are  there  to  b 

unanimous  opinion  of  the  12  Judges  against  it.  wild,  in  regions  never  trod  by  a  Ei 

Ho  had  contended  for  its  principles  throughout  foot;  while  statements  of  the  same 

his  life,  and  its  final  buccess  was  mainly  attribu-  current  among  the  Tartars  and  Bnc 

table  to  his  courage  and  vigor.  relation  to  Central  Asia.    In  all  thnc 

CAMDEX,  William,  a  British  liistorian  and  however,  there  is  much  reason  to  belie 

anti<iuary,  l)oru  in  London,  May  2,  1551,  died  whero  they  do  exist  in  a  state  of  nature 

at  Cliisciiiurst,  in  Keiit^  Nov.  9,  1623.    In  1571  time,  or  did  so  exist  formerly,  they  i 

he  quittvd  the  university  of  Oxford,  having  jire-  the  wild  horses  of  America,  descendants 

vionsly  been  educated  at  Christ's  hospital  and  mals  which,  once  domesticated,  hare  b 

SL  Paur.H  schind,  and,  prosecuting  his  studies  cioentally  or  purposely  liberated  by  tl 

in  London,  he  was  apiM)inted  in  1575  second  ers;  and  in  simie  cases  the  Calmacks 

master  of  Wc:>tmiubter  school.    During  this  |h:-  to  be  atill  in  the  habit  of  lib 
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idiu  from  religioiis  Bcraples^  ArabHui,  or  on^-hmnped  oamel  Umndut  Arab^ 

▼er  which  the  camel  is  now  the  tout),  sometimes  improperij  oaUed  the  drool- 

iistribnted,  are  Arabia,  Persia,  edai^.  Improperij,  beamse  the  word  dromedary 

Fartary,  some  parts  of  India,  is  merely  a  Greek  term  afi^ed  to  one  partioii' 

ypt  to  Mauritania,  and  from  the  lar  variety  of  the  Arabian  oimMl,  and  that  prob- 

to  the  river  Senegal.    It  is  nn-  ably  an  accidental  one,  in  coDseqnenoe  ci  its 

Canary  islands,  but  is  found  in  extraordinary  speed;  dromedary  in  Qreok  being 

I  the  vicinity  of  Pisa,  in  Italy,  equivalent  to  courser  in  iCnplwh^  which  qnaUly 

plains  and  stunted  bushes  of  San  no  more  bdongs  to  aU  Arabian  camels  than  tt 

)me  resemblance  to  the  desert  does  to  all  thorooghbred  horses.  Oamdahaye84 

ca.    It  is  doubtful  at  what  pe-  teeth :  16  in  the  upper  jaw,  namely,  2  inabon 

3m,  the  camel  was  first  intro-  (for  the  cameb  and  llamas  liave  these,  andfbrm 

any ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  exceptions,  ttie  other  rominants  being  wtth- 

it  is  in  rapid  progress  of  dete-  out  any  incisors  in  thenpper  Jaw),  51  oaninea,  19 

bin  the  last  few  years,  the  camel  molars ;  18  in  the  lower  jaWjinamely,  6  inciaon^ 

luced  into  the  southern  parts  of  2  canines,  and  10  molars.    The  inciaon  of  fha 

es  of  America,  as  a  government  upper  jaw  bear  a  dose  reaemblanoe  to  canine 

its  employment  in  strategetioal  teeth,  for  they  are  conical,  compreased  at  th« 

or  the  conveyance  of  supplies,  sides,  pointed,  and  somewhat  carved  or  hoolrad. 

ir,  provisions,  and  stores,  to  the  There  is  anotner  differenoe  between  the  oameli 

>ns  beyond  that  dreary  tract  and  the  other  rominants:  the  formor  bave  tibe 

i^eat  salt  desert,  and  the  other  scaphoid  and  cuboid  bcmea  of  the  tarsoa  aepa- 

roducing  no  forage  but  stunted  rated.    Instead  of  the  great  hcamj  caae  or  anoe 

other  acrid  and  bitter  herbs,  on  which  envelopea  all  the  lower  part  of  each  toe, 

ind  oxen  cannotpbe  supported,  and   determines  the  fiffore  of  tiie  ordiiuuy 

u-ingly  supplied  with  water,  cloven  hoo^  the  camels  nave  only  a  small  oo»^ 

od  to  be  at  present  in  process  or  rather  the  rodimenti  of  one,  adhering  to  the 

luii,  in  Texas,  where  they  have  last  joint  of  the  toe,  and  q^nunetrioal  In  form 

yected  to  the  severest  tests,  by  like  the  ho(^of  the  iMMAftdEsrauito.    These  and 

leavily  loaded,  aod  depending  on  other  peculiaritiea  of  form  lead  .to  the  ofdnion 

and  water  found  by  the  way,  that  the  camels  and  llamasfonn  the  link  between 

«ys  in  progress  in  that  arid  re-  the  ru/minantia  andjpaeA|rdsrma(a*    The  limiti 

-esult  is  reported  as  satisfactory  of  this  work  will  not  permit  a  dooe  investiga* 

expectation. — That    tlie   camel  tion  of  the  anatomicMd'and  atmetoral  peooUais 

;ed   from  the  earliest  times,  is  ities  of  this  carious  and  intereatii^  animal ;  bol 

ubt  by  the  continual  mention  thatcharmingwriteron20ology,Mr.  William  J. 

n  the  very  earliest  books  of  Broderip,  has  so  agreeably  oombined  an  aoooont 

it  is  related  of  Abram,  when  of  the  most  remarkable  particulars,  natural  aotid 

into   Egypt  to  sojourn  there  historical,  of  the  '^ahip  of  the  desert,"  jw  he  k 

line,  that  among    the   wealth  poetically  called  by  the  nativea  of  his  arid  wild% 

ired  were   *^  sheep,  and  oxen,  to  whom  he  is  the  one  indiapenaable  poaaeaakNiy 

and   men-servants,  and  maid-  more  so  than  the  reindeer  is  to  the  inhabitants 

le-asses,  and  camels;"  whereas  of  the  far  and  frozen  north,  that  no  apology  is 

named  until  3  generations  later,  needed  for  extracting  some  of  his  accounts  and 

le  of  the  stewardship  of  Joseph,  facts,  slightly  abrid^d,  not^-ihose  completed 

tables  which  he  received  in  ex-  — ^for  alludins.  shorter,  to  areport  to  thed^Nurt^i 

,  horses  are,  for  the  first  time  in  ment  by  a  gallant  officer.  Major  Wayne,  in  velar 

rated.     The  use  to  which  the  tion  to  the  naturalixation  of  the  animal  in  the 

lied,  even  at  that  early  period.  United  States.    It  may  be  observed  here  that 

commercial  intercommunication  the  camel  is  one  of  the  animals  aet  forth  in  tha 

il,  is  clearly  shown  in  the  story  forbidden  list  in  Leviticus,  becauae  he  '^cheweth 

dl4  long  before  the  days  of  his  the  cud,  but  divideth  not  the  hoof;"  the  ol^eot 

rhose  brothers,  after  they  hod  of  which  mysterious  diapenaatiion,  no  wmer^ 

pit  that  was  in  the  wilderness,  physiological,  loological,  or  otiier,ha8  hithert<L 

eyes,  and  looked,  and  behold,  a  it  is  believed,  been  able  even  to  divine^  **  Yiewed 

maelites  came  from  Gilead  with  with  the  eye,"  saya  the  able*  naturaliat  alloded 

tearing  spicery,  and  balm,  and  to  above,  **  of  even  a.oomparatiTely  oareleaa  ob* 

carry  it  down  to  Egypt."  And  server,  the  camel  presents  one  of  tne  most  com* 

i  hundreds  of  years,  he  has  con*  plete  instances  of  design  with  relation  to  hnnum 

)loyed,  and  so,  doubtless,  will  wants.  There  is  not  a  part  of  its  structure^  ihnn 

until  steam  and  railways  shall  the  bony  framework  of  its  akeleton  to  the  ester* 

all  lands,  and  brought  animal  nal  hair  of  ita  ooat,  that  oould  be  omitted  wltb* 

into  neglect  and    disuse. — Zo-  out  iqjory  to  the  wonderftd  woi^  or  improfed. 

camel  is  divided  into  2  species :  Those  very  parts  whioh  aeem  deformidee  are 

el  (camelits  Baetrianiis%  which  absolutely  neoesaary  to  ita  wen«being  and  diaCi<^ 

ud  is  the  camel  proper;  and  the  natioUi  and  the  hunp  and  oaBoahiii  beeome 
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beantiefl,  when  examined  with  reference  to  the  fkre,  the  fat  hnmp  oontaini  a  store  o 

exigencies  of  the  animal,  and  its  condition  as  mont  to  be  taken  np  into  the  sjstco 

the  slave  of  man.    And  here  arises  the  question  tain  it  till  it  reaches  some  oasis  of  t4j 

whether  this  hump  and  these  callosities  are  nat-  ly  bushes,  which  he  discnsses  with 

ural  formatitms,  or  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  est  relish ;  and,  if  the  best  of  liauid 

loads  with  which  the  animal  has  for  ages  been  fills  the  water  tanks  with  wbicn   I 

burdened  and  to  the  weight  of  the  body.    The  is  fitted  up,  and  goes  on  his  war  r 

callosities  are  7  in  number,  and  upon  these  the  Dr.  Adam   suggests  that  it  is  not  i 

pressure  of  the  body  is  thrown  when  the  animal  that  tlie  symmetry  of  the  swift  di 

kneels  and  rises  up.    They  have  been  observed  will  be  found  to  be  much  more  corn 

upon  a  newly  born  camel;  but  no  child  is  born  that  of  the  baggage  camel.    The  la 

with  corns  upon  the  toes  and  feet,  whatever  latter  is  variously  stated;  some  mi 

fashion  and  tight  shoes  may  have  done  for  the  some  700.  and  otliers  above  800  poi 

parent ;  at  least  I  never  heard  of  a  baby  who  Sandys  says  that  he  will  carrr  1,000. 

came  into  the  world  with  those  excruciating  ncss  of  the  dromedary,  el  neirit^  o 

appendages.    Not  that  it  may  not  be  admitted,  travellers  call   it,  maherry^  may  be 

that  in  a  long  course  of  years  those  marks  of  with  that  of  the  high>mettled  racer, 

servitude,  as  they  have  been  called,  may  have  endurance.     *  When  thon  shalt  mee 

been  more  largely  developed.  Dr.  Waiter  Adam,  and  say  to  his  rider,  "  Salem  Alick,^*  c 

in  his  paper  on  the  osteology  of  the  Bactrian  have  answered  thee  **Alick  Salem,^ 

camel,  remarks  that  the  doraol  vertebrss  of  the  afar  off,  and  nearly  out  of  sight,  for  h 

animal  on  which  he  made  his  observations  had  is  like  the  wind.^    A  mbayee,  said 

been  modified  by  the  pressure  of  its  loads.     We  swiftest  of  this  breed,  is  gtK>d  for  < 

know  that,  by  careful  breeding,  tlie  horns  of  the  85  days  of  caravan  travelling,  in  5  da^ 

ox  and  the  sheep  may  be  made  to  assume  almost  or  8  miles  an  %our,  for  9  or  10  lioui 

every  grade  of  excess  or  defect,  until  they  van-  stated  to  be  a  common  performance 

ish  altogether,  and  a  hornless  race  is  obtained,  late  lamented  Captain  Lyon,  whnsc 

Now,  whether  we  look  at  the  grotesque  figure  was    strict,   relates    that  a  norther 

of  the  camel  or  investigate  its  internal  structure,  maherry's  Ions  trot,  at  the  rate  of  1 

we  find  the  most  unmistakable  evidence  of  hour,  will  endure  for   many  hours 

adaptation  to  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  has  — *  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way 

pleased  the  great  author  of  its  being  to  call  it.  go,*  and,  acting  upon  this  principfe. 

Bom  for  the  desert,  the  callosities  prevent  the  drivers  of  some  parts  of  Africa,  Senei 

skin  from  cracking  at  those  points  where  the  stance,  were  wont,  soon  after  tlie  yc 

weiglit  of  the  animal  rests  upon  the  arid  burn-  was  bom,  to  tie  its  feet  nnder  its  b< 

ing  sands.   The  strong,  nipper-like  upper  incisor  a  large  doth  over  its  back,'  and  pi 

teeth  are  fit  instruments  for  cutting  through  the  stones  upon  each  of  the  comers  of 

tough  plants  and  shrubs,  that  spring  here  and  that  rested  upon  the  ground.    Tim 

there  on  those  boundless  wastes.    The  nostrils  Moors  accustom  the  animal  to  receive 

are  so  organized  that  the  animal  can  effectually  which  it  was  destined  to  carry  thr 

close  them,  and  defy  the  stormy,  destructive  of   labor,  generally    prolonged    to 

sand-drifts  that  sweep  harmlessly  by  him.    The  Females,  indeed,  and  such  fortunate 

*  desert  ship*  seems  to  float  rather  than  step  on  are  exempt  from  work,  are  said  to  I 

theelastic,  pad-like  cushions  of  its  spreading  feet,  or  even  30  years.     The  EumpeaD 

moving  as  noiselessly  as  Mr.  Marks^s  vulcanized  training  the  camel  is  not  commences 

Indian  rubber  wheel  tires  convey  a  carriage  attained  the  age  of  4  years,  when  tJ 

over  a  granite  pavement.  *  What  cdways  struck  firs>t  double  up  one  of  the  forelegs,  i 

me  as  something  extremely  romantic  and  mys-  bind  fast  with  a  cord ;  this  they  p 

terious,*  writes  Mr.  McFarlane,  '  was  the  noise-  compel  tiie  trainee    to  come  down 

less  step  of  the  camel  from  the  spongy  na-  bent  knee.    But  all  pupils  are  not  < 

ture  of  his  feet.    Whatever  be  the  nature  of  cile;  and,  if  this  method  sliould  fail, 

the  ground — sand,  or  rock,  or  paved  stones—  times  does,  both  legs  are  tied  np,  and 

you  hear  no  footfall.    You  see  an  immense  ani-  falls  upon  both  knees,   and  on  tb 

mal  approach  you  stilly  as  a  cloud  floating  in  which  protects  the  breast    This  o 

the  air,  and  unless  he  wear  a  bell,  your  sense  of  often  accompanied  by  a  cry       1  a 

hearing,  acute  as  it  may  be,  will  give  you  no  in-  cation  of  the  whip  from  tho  i, 

timation  of    his   presence.*      Kiley,   too,  oh-  degrees,  the  animal  leams  at  losb  m 

serves  the  silent  passage  of  a  train  of  camels  upon  its  belly,  with  its  legs  doablei 

up  a  rocky  steep,  and  accounts  for  the  silence,  at  the  well-remembered  cry  and  bk 

because  their  feet  are  as  soft  as   sponge  or  panied  by  a  jerk  of  the  halter.  Havii 

leather.     The  stracture  of   his  stomach    en-  so  much  obedience,  the  trainer  p 

ables  the  camel  to  digest  the  coarsest  vege-  place  a  pack-saddle  on  tbo  creati 

table  tissues,  and  he  even  prefers  such  plants  When  it  is  accustomed  to  tbb  ap| 

as    a  horse    would  not   touch  to  the  finest  light  load  is  put  on  and  gradually  in 

pasture.     lie  is  sati^sfied  with  verv  little,  and  it  reaches  tlie  maximum,  which  is  \ 

if  he  should  be  stinted  even   of  this   hard  to  be  400  kilogrammes^  or  abo?* 
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D-grown  camel.    Sach    is  the  mode  a]  IntelUgencer  ^  informs  ns,  "  on  the  sontbem 

at    Pisa ;     and  thoagh  the    Moors  border  of  Siberia,  in  a  portion  of  Tartary,  and 

the  animal  into  Spain,  Pisa  seems  to  in  the  Crimea,  and  is  a  much  heavier  boilt, 

locality  in  Europe  where  the  camel  stouter  limbed,  and  stronger  animal  than  the 

ured. — But  although  success  attends  Arabian.    From  the  diffictnty  of  loading  it,  on 

»reed  seems   to  dwindle.      The   fool  accountof  its2  humps,  its  nsefblness  as  a  beast 

I  to  be  held  up  by  attendants  to  take  of  burden  is  limited.  It  is  sometimes,  however, 

iHal  nourishment  which,  in  a  state  of  used  for  draught,  being  yoked  to  a  wazon  as 

le  new-bom  creature  must  be  in  a  con-  oxen  are.    The  great  value  of  this  camel  is  as 

obtain  without  assistance,  or  the  con-  a  breeder,  for  crossing  the  male  Bactrian  with 

of  the  species  must  cease." — For  those  the  female  Arabian,  the  produce  being  a  powerful 

ire  to  read  a  collection  of  the  most  one-humped  hybrid ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is 

)  anecdotes,  and  of  curiously  compiled  kept  throughout  camel-land,  as  breeaing  stal- 

l  facts,  concerning  the  habits  of  the  lions  are  with  us.    The    Arabian    camel,  to 

)  loves  and  antipathies,  its  employment  which  varietv  belong  most  of  the  specimens 

imal  of  warfare  by  the  ancients,  the  brought  to  this  country,  is  found  throughout 

ts  collected  in  the  armies  of  Semira-  camel-land,  and  fbmishes  beasts  both  for  burden 

as,  and  Xerxes,  their  being  harnessed  and  for  riding.    Its  powers  and  hardiness  vary 

id  chariots,  the  predilection  of  lions  with  climate  and  breeding,  and  as  a  genertd 

flesh  in  preference  to  that  of  any  other  rule  its  strength  and  endurance  are  greater  the 

and  the  consequent    impossibility  of  further  north  it  is  found."    Of  the  hump,  Mi^or 

jcessful  introduction  in  northern  Africa  "Wayne  speaks  as  follows :  "  This  peculiar  char- 

3  Romans  had  abolished  the  laws  for  acteristic  of  the  camel,  viewed,  when  its  pur- 

ervation  of  lions  in  that  region,  which  pose  is  understood,  in  connection  with  its  abil- 

great  preserve  of  those  cruel  carnivora  ity  to  carry  its  own  supply  of  water  for  several 

iDplyofthecirct/*m<iximi/*,no  book  can  days,  exhibits  one  of  those  wonderfhl  adapta- 

aendcd  equal  to  that  already  named,  tions  by  the  Almighty  of  animals  to  country, 

r»  "  Leaves  from  the  Note  Book  of  that  excite    our    admiration    and   reverence. 

Jist.''    One  other  particular  he  notes,  Composed  of  gelatinous  fat,   it  contributes  a 

rthy  of  observation,   since  the  power  stock    of  provision  that  by  reabsorption  fur- 

sying  water  has  been  denied    to  the  nishes  the  animal  with  sustenance,  when  the 

»y  many,   and  the  possibility  of  ex-  nature  of  the  country,  or  any  other  unfortunate 

Uiat  necessary  liquid  from  his  stomach,  contingency,  deprives  it  of  a  supply  of  food  sufB- 

1,  has  been  denounced  as  a  falsehood,  cient  for  its  exertions.     Stored  thu«,  by  the 

appears  that,  although  the  cavity,  pe-  wise  arrangement  of  Providence,   with  water 

the  camel,  may  not  deserve  the  name  and  food  to  meet,  for  several  days,  should  ne- 

h  stomach,  and  is  used  for  the  reception  cessity  or  misfortune  require  it,  the  exigencies 

emasticated  food,  it  yet  contains  a  pe-  of  an  arid  and  unproductive  country,  the  camel 

stem  of  cells  adapted  to  contain  water,  has,  not  inaptly,  been  called  the  ship  of  the 

vided  with  a  reticulated  apparatus  for  desert.    So  well  is  the  use  of  the  hump  under- 

hose  cells  while  the  dry  food  is  in  the  stood  in  the  East,  that  the  condition  of  the 

ig,  which  possesses  precisely  the  quali-  animal  is  judged  of,  and  its  improvement,  after  a 

otofore  ascribed  to  it.     "  Then,"  says  long  journey,  measured  by  it.     It  is  not  un- 

derip,  "  if  we  want  extrinsic  evidence,  common  to  see  camels  come  in,  after  long  and 

3  only  to  call  one  of  the  most  truthful,  painful  journeys,  with  backs  almost  straight 

witnesses  tliat  ever    left    friends  to  exhibiting  but   little  if  any  hump.    Beyond 

lira.    Capt.  Lyon,  upon  the  occasion  of  this  supplying  with  food  by  reabsorption,  the 

of  one  of  these  animals,  says,  in  his  hump  does  not  seem  to  be  intimately  connected 

teresting  narrative :    I  never    before  with  the  animal^s  vitality ;  for  Lireat  Bey  in- 

opportunity  of  observing  how  water  is  formed  me    that  he  had  repeatedly   €n)ened 

1  from  the  belly  of  a  camel  to  satisfy  with  a  sharp  knife  the  humps  of  his  dromeoaries, 

Jt  of  an  almost  perishing  caravan.  It  is  when  from  high  feeding  they  bad  become  so 

stomach  which  contains  the  water,  and  plump  as  to  prevent  the  fitting  of  the  saddle, 

9ted  food.    This  is  strained  through  and  removed  large  portions  of  the  fat,  without 

aud  then  drank,  and  from  those  who  in  any  manner  injuring  or  affecting  the  general 

Bn  under  the  necessity  of  making  use  of  hedth  of  the  animal.*'    In  regard  to  the  usefbl- 

srage,  I  learn  that  the  taste  is  bitter.  As  ness  and  adaptation  to  one  sort  of  labor  of  the 

1  had  recently  drank,  its  stomach  was  Arabian  camel,  and  the  comparative  unfitness 

J" — From  Major  Wayne's  report  we  for  other  modes  of  employment,  M^jor  Wayne's 

Tcfal  curious  facts  not  mentioned  above,  account  is,  perhaps,  the  mostpracticial  and  com- 

tt  to  the  natural  history  of  this  singular  plete  of  any  that  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the 

have  much  valuable  information  con-  public.     "From  its  formation,"  he  says,  **the 

i-ae  progress  and  prospects  of  its  sue-  Arabian  camel  is  calctilated  for  burden,  and  not 

naturalization    in    the  United  States,  for  draught,  though  it  has  been  used  occasion- 

^sctrian  species  is  found  only,"  as  a  ally  for  ploughing,  and  has  been  harnessed  by 

atator  on  the  report  in  the  ''Nation-  the  English  in  India  to  their  field  batteriesL    Its 
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deep  oheAt  tnd  strong  forelegs  enable  it  to  siip-  northern  regions  of  the  temperaU  bo 

port  well  a   load  placed  over  them,  bat  its  thrive  better,  and  are  a  larger,  ha 

narrow   loins,  and  long,  nngainly  hind  legs,  stronger  animal,  in  central  Asia,  than 

deprive  it  of  the  force  necessary  for  the  Ion-  or  Arabia,  and  are  at  least  as  impati 

g'tndinal  strain.     Its    additional    joint,    too,  treme  heat  as  of  intense  cold.    St 

the  hind   less,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  matter  of  doubt  how  far  thej  will  ^ 

kneel  down,  and  take  a  position  particularly  rigor  of  the  overland  California  paMta; 

suited    to    the   packing  of  burdens  upon  its  inclemency  of  the  monntains ;  and  ; 

back   and  of  readily  rising  with  them,  indi-  probable  that  their  utility  will  be  n.: 

cates  unmistakably  its  particular  qualifications  the  southern  routes  to  the  Pacific, 
for  that  kind  of  service.    Unfitted  by  the  for-        CAMEL,  a  machine  fur  partially  li 

mation  of  its  nostrils  and  lungs  for  violent  ex-  so  as  to  float  them  in  shoal  water,  as 

ertion,  its  long  regular  strides,  however,  with  It  was  invented  and  first  applied  by 

its  capacity  for  continuous  labor,  enable  it  to  about  the  year  1688,  in  order  to  c 

make  extensive  journeys  in  comparatively  good  ships  over  the  sands  of  the  Zuy dc  r  Ztt 

time.    It  is  said,  and  I  believe  it,  that  the  camel  sistcd  of  2  similar-shaped  vessels  abot 

wUl,  on  emergency,  travel  at  its  regular  gait  for  long,  22  feet  wide  at  one  end,  and 

60  successive  hours  without  stopping.    Formed  other.       These  being   brought  one 

rather  for  a  level  than  a  broken  country,  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  secured  to  it 

camel   meets   without    inconvenience    a   fair  passing  under  the  keel  from  one  to 

amount  of  mountain  and  valley,  and  is  not  dis-  water  was  let  into  each  till  it  sunk  n« 

tressed  in  ascending  or  descending  moderate  to  the  'surface,  the  ropes  being  kep 

slopes  although  they  be  long.    The  foot  of  the  windlasses  or  capstans  on  the  dccl 

camel,  clothed  with  a  tough  skin  which  some  camels.    The  water  being  then  pt 

assert  to  be  true  horn,  enables  it  to  travel  with  the  camels  as  tliey  rose  lifted  the  « 

facility  over  sand,  gravel,  or  stones.    It  will  them.    For  large  ships  heavy  timWn 

idso  stand  a  tolerable  degree  of  volcanic  debris  out  of  the  port  holes,  which  took  th 

or  rocky  soil,  and  aided  by  art — provided  with  the  camels  rose  under  them.    Bimilai 

a  shoe  of  hide,  iron-shod  at  the  bottom,  and  are  used  for  carr}-ing  vessels  over 

attached  round  the  fetlock  joint — it  traverses  New  Bedford  harbor,  and  at  Nantuck 

these  impediments  without  difSculty,  and  also  ing  docks  are  constructed  on  the  s 

ice  and  snow.    In  wot,  clayey,  and  muddy  soils  pie,  nnd  vessels  are  often  lightened  i 

the  camel  moves  with  embarrassment,  is  apt  to  of  empty  casks  floated  on  each  side,  i 

slip  and  slide  in  it,  without  the  ability  to  gatlicr  down  by  ropes  passed  under  the  keel 
itself  quickly.''    M^or  Wayne  also  bears  tcsti-        CAMELS'  HAIR.    The  hair  of  tl 

mony  to  the  good  quality  of  the  camel's  flesh  an  article  of  commerce  in  the  East,  ^ 

as  an  edible,  representing  it  as  undlstinguishable  largely  used  for  other  purposes  thi 

from  the  heist  beef,  and  of  its  milk  as  not  to  be  which  it  is  applied  in  other  count 

known  from  that  of  the  cow  either  by  flavor  or  rough  fabrics  of  the  middle  ages,  c« 

color.    Its  capacity  to  carry  weight  on  contin-  lintim  and  eameletum^  were  woven  c 

nous  journeys  ho  estimates,  for  the  strongest  teriol,  and  the  Arabs  now  make  of  i 

camels,  at  from  450  to  600  lbs.,  for  the  com-  carpets,  tents,  and  wearing  apparel ; 

mon  kinds  from  800  to  450  lbs. ;  and  these  Persians  use  it  for  like  purposes.    T 

they  will  carry  from  18  to  80  mUes  a  day,  ac-  apply  it    to  the  manufacture  of  1 

cording  to  the  character  of  the  country,  whether  fine  hair  used  for  pencils  of  artists  u 

broken  or  level,  over  which  they  travel,  mov-  from  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  A 

ing  for  the  usual  daily  travelling  time  of  from  It  is  obtained  from  Persia,  azid  is  dis 

8  to  10  hours.    With  lighter  loads,  they  will  by   three    qualities — black,  red,   an* 

travel  a  little  faster.    The  saddle  dromedary,  which  the  best  is  the  black;  the  gray  ii 

or  swift  riding  camel,  ho  thinks,  will  carry  from  worth    only  half  as  much  as  the 

150  to  800  lbs.  continually,  travelling  from  8  Bbusii. 

to  10  hours,  about  50  miles  a  day.    On  emcr-        CAMEL'S  RCMP,  or  Cant's  Bi 

gcncy,  they  will  make  from  70  to  90  miles  a  tain,  17  miles  from  Montpelier,  Vl, 

day,  but  only  for  a  day  or  two,  over  a  level  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Green  mount 

country.    There  are  at  the  present  time  in  the  vation,  4,188  feet  above  tidewater. 

United  States  about  70  camels,  brought  over  at  tain  points  of  view  it  bears  some 

3  imnortationa,  tho  first  of  83,  the  other  of  41,  to  a  crouching  lion,  and  is  oocasiou 

the  latter  being  by  far  the  larger  animals,  by  a  name  iriven  to  designate  this  pe< 
The  present  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  has,  ac-        CAMELLIA,  a  genus  of  shraba  be 

cording  to  the  report,  250,   which,  although  tho  natural  order  renu^fvmiatfMi,  and 

badly  cared  for,   out  of  condition,  and  neg-  the  domestic  drug  tea  and  aome  of 

lected,   do  the    work  of  1,000  horses;    and  beautiful  of  cultivated  flowers.     Alii 

here  the  camels  are  reported  greatly  to  outdo  are  natives  of  China,  Japan,  or  Nept 

either  mules  or  oxen.    The  true  land  of  tho  were  first  imported  into  Europe  by ; 

camel  is   not,  as  many  persons  suppose,  tho  Jesuit  named  Kamel,  about  the  T 

tropica,  or   their  confines ;    bnt^  rather,  the  hence  thenamo  of  fAmAili^    Xl 
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ootyledoos,  with  alternate  feather-yeined  principal  generic  characteristic;  fiinoe  they  are 

regalar  flowers,  the  petals  and  sepals  not,  correctly,  horns  of  either  form,  that  of  the  S0- 

»•  luihricated  in  sBStivation,  and  have  some  vidtBy  which  are  hollow  and  persistent,  or  that 

tv  with  the  rose  tribe.    The  C.  bohea  and  of  the  cervidcB,  which  are  solid  and  annually  re- 

im          the  species  whose  dried  leaves  make  newed,  but  are,  in  fact,  bones,  exhibiting  throng- 

u»  ui  commerce.    None  of  the  species  bear  out  precisely  the  same  structure  as  the  other 

Qt  flowers.  The  C.  Japonica  is  called  by  bones,  united  to  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones 
we  rrench  la  rose  du  Japon^  or  la  rose  de  la  by  a  distinct  suture,  covered  with  a  hairy  skin, 
(Mm.  It  has  broad  shining  leaves  and  beauti-  and  terminating  in  a  ring  of  bristly  hairs  at  thA 
hired  or  white  flowers,  single  or  double,  and  summit,  surrounding  a  bare  apex.  These  bris- 
is  the  origin  of  nearly  all  the  varieties  nowcul-  ties,  according  to  some  naturalists,  want  only 
tiTtted  in  gardens.  It  is  greatly  admired  in  the  gluten  to  cement  them  into  true  horns,  and 
China  and  Japan,  and  is  of  frequent  occurrence  embody  the  animal  in  the  systematic  arrange- 
In  Chinese  paintings.  Many  of  its  varieties  ment  of  the  eavicomia.  The  camelopard  is  as- 
hiTe  been  created  by  the  skill  of  the  Chinese,  similated  to  the  camel  by  the  length  of  its  neck, 
nd  are  remarkable  for  their  brilliant  colors  and  by  the  callosities  on  its  chest  and  knees,  and  by 
the  exquisite  symmetry  with  which  their  petals  its  having  no  false  hoofs ;  to  the  other  ruminants 
an  arranged.  These  have  been  imported  into  by  the  structure  of  its  stomach  and  digestive 
Europe  and  America,  and  new  varieties  are  an-  organs  generally,  and  by  its  non-^possession  of 
noilly  produced  by  horticulturists.  Forty-five  the  reticulated  water  bag,  peculiar  to  the  "  ship 
ttendard  varieties  have  been  developed,  some  of  the  desert.'*  To  the  antelopes  it  is  assimili^ 
haTing  single,  some  double,  and  some  semi-  ted  by  the  fact  that  the  colls  of  its  colon  are 
doable  flowers,  and  being  in  color,  white,  red,  spiral,  and  that  its  ca9cum  is  simple.  To  the 
jellow,  or  variegated.  Camellias  thrive  best  solid-horned  deer,  which  shed  and  renew  those 
when  treated  as  conservatory  shrubs,  planted  in  appendages  annually,  it  is  connected  by  what 
the  open  border  under  glass,  freely  exposed  to  is  assumed  to  be  a  fact,  its  having  no  gall  blad- 
figfat  and  air,  and  sufficiently  protected  from  der.  It  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether  this 
oe  frost  Thus  treated,  they  become  large  ev-  can  be  considered  as  fully  established ;  since, 
erfreen  bushes,  densely  covered  with  foliage,  of  8  individuals  dissected  by  Professor  Owen, 
vpon  which  their  s[)lendid  flowers  are  conspic-  2  males  had  no  trace  of  a  gall  bladder,  while 
voBsly  beautiful,  and  much  more  brilliant  than  tlie  Sd,  a  female,  had  a  double  gall  bladder,  each 
when  the  roots  are  confined  in  garden  pots  and  bladder  of  the  usual  size.  This  last  has  been  held 
cramped  for  want  of  room.  They  are  propaga-  to  be  an  abnormal  case  and  the  animal  a  mon- 
ted  by  cuttings  layers,  and  buds,  as  well  as  by  strosity,  and  the  camelopard  is  oonseqaently 
leeds.  Only  a  few  seeds,  however,  can  be  ob-  classed,  in  this  respect,  with  the  deer  and  ante- 
tiioed,  and  these  require  2  years  to  come  up,  lopes,  in  which  the  absence  of  the  gall  bladder 
hot  make  the  best  stocks  of  any.  The  C,  retieu-  is  the  rule.  In  its  dental  system,  the  camelo- 
bto,  which  grows  in  China,  is  esteemed  the  pardoflers  the  same  formula  with  the  deer,  goat, 
handsomest  of  all  the  varieties.  Its  leaves  are  antelope,  sheep,  and  ox,  namely:  incisors  f ;  ca- 
lemarkably  netted,  and  it  has  semi-double  flow-  nines  ^ ;  molars  Sl|  =  82.  The  nostrils  of  the 
p,  of  a  deep  rose-red  color,  sometimes  6  inches  camelopard  are  provided  with  cutaneous  sphino- 
in  diameter.  Two  species,  the  tl,  sasanqua  and  ter  muscles,  and  can  be  shut  at  will  like  the  eyes. 
the  C,  okifera,  are  cultivated  as  oleaginous  The  eyes  are  beautiful,  extremely  large,  soft  and 
pilots  in  China,  and  the  oil  pressed  from  the  brilliant,  and  are  so  placed  that  the  animal  can 
Meds  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  finest  quality  of  see  mucn  of  what  is  passing  on  all  sides  and  even 
ohve  oil.  Attempts  are  now  in  progress  to  behind  it.  Thus  it  is  approached  with  the  great- 
BBtonilize  this  very  useful  plant  in  the  south  of  est  diflSculty ;  and  if  surprised  or  run  down,  it  can 
^ce,and  in  the  French  possessions  of  Algiers,  direct  the  rapid  storm  of  kicks,  by  which  it  de- 
CAMELOPARD  (giraffa  camelopardalis  of  fends  itself,  in  the  most  accurate  manner.  Its 
^oxi^ti^ihors;  eerv  us  eametopardalis  of Linnsdus),  horny  hoofs  are  divided,  and  it  wants  the  2 
the  girafle,  or  camel-leopard ;  an  African  genus  small  lateral  toes  generally  seen  in  the  tme 
^the  ruminants,  with  persistent  horns,  com-  ruminants;  from  which  this,  again,  distinguishes 
^"^  to  both  sexes,  having  but  a  single  species,  it. — In  this  truly  singular  and  beautiful  animal, 
tt  above.  The  characteristics  of  this  singular  as  in  all  the  works  of  nature,  appear,  not,  as  the 
ttbal,  which  appears,  in  some  particulars,  to  carping  Buflbn  constantly  asserts,  malfonna- 
P^cipate  in  the  qualities  of  the  camel,  the  ox,  tions  and  deficiencies,  which  render  the  crea- 
^  the  antelope,  are  these :  The  lip  is  not  ture  unhappy  and  ill  at  ease,  but  the  most  ex- 
S'^^ed,  is  entirely  covered  with  hair,  and  is  traordinary  adaptation  of  all  its  parts,  and 
^  much  produced  before  the  nostril ;  the  application  of  all  the  contrivances  of  its  mech- 
"''^e  is  extremely  long  and  prehensile,  ca-  anism,  to  the  very  stage  and  the  very  part  on 
P^le  of  being  protracted  or  retracted  at  will,  and  in  which  it  is  to  figure  among  the  wonder- 
^^  of  being  tapered  so  as  to  enter  the  ring  of  fnl  works  of  creation.  Many  things,  given  to 
t  small  key ;  the  neck  is  very  long,  the  body  other  creatures  in  accordance  with  their  wants, 
^^)  hind  part  lower ;  false  hoof  none ;  tail  are  denied  to  thiS)  because  they  would  be  in  this 
^^^te,  with  a  tufl  of  thick  hair  at  the  end.  case  wholly  useless;  while  others^  unknown  io 
'^^Uie  horns,  however,  which  constitute  the  the  rest^  are   bestowed  on  it  in  abundaooa. 
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Thus  ibe  immense  length  of  its  legs  and  height  knows  bejond  a  doobt,  thai  br  i 

of  the  animal  at  the  withers,  raising  the  ioser-  often  tires  oat,  discourages,  and  v 

tion  of  the  neck,  long  and  towering  as  is  that  the  lion.'*    The  same  &ct  is  shoi 

portion  of  its  frame,  to  such  a  distance  from  the  Cumming's  mention,   on  more  thi 

ground  that  the  animal  can  graze  on  an  even  sion,  of  his  seeing  or  killing  came 

surface  only  with  difficulty  and  by  straddling  large  unhealed  wounds  on  their  si 

the  fore  legs  wide  apart^  enables  it  to  feed  on  haunches,  made  by  the  cruel  cla 

what  it  prefers  as  food,  and  finds  in  abnn-  which  in  those  cases  nAst  actu^ 

dance  in  the    sandy   and    arid   tracts  where  coeded  in  their  fint  spring,  and 

tlie  superficial  vegetation  of  the  soil,  except  shaken  from  their  hold  by  the  mus 

at  certain  seasons,  is  scarce,  dry,  and  innutri-  and  beaten  off  by  the  iron  heels  of  t 

tious,  namely,  the  delicate  and  succulent  leaves  ly  defenceless  ruminant.     Of  tlie  s 

and  twigs  of  the  tallest  trees,  particularly  those  tation  of  the  camelopard  to  the 

of  a  species  of  mimosapcculior  to  the  districts  scenery  he  inhabits,  the  observai 

which    it  inhabits.      The  peculiar  conforma-  and  si)ortsman — to  whose  eoteq>ris 

tion  of  the  extensile  and  prehensile  tongue,  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  fauni 

which  is  furnished  with  rough  papillaa  capa-  and  central  Africa,  yet  to  whom  wi 

ble  of  voluntary  erection,  enables  it  to  gath-  ly  pardon  his  wholesale  butchery  o 

er  and  collect  into  little  bundles  the  soft  leaves  beautiful,  so  inoffensive,  so  homil 

which  it  loves,   in   a  degree  scarcely  inferi-  in  their  central  wilds,  and  so  ut 

or  to  that  possessed  by  the  proboscis  of  the  and  unprofitable  when  sliun,   as 

elephant     The  same  qualitv  is  observable  in  which,  by  his  own  account,  he  sli 

the  prehensile  upper  lip  of  the  moose  deer,  scores,  unresisting  and  weeping  in 

which,  like  the  giraffe,  is  not  princii>ally  a  graz>  not  at  a  single  shot,  but  by  the  slo^ 

ing,  but  a  browsing,  animal.    Its  eves,  such  as  protracted  volleys — speaks  as  foUoi 

they  are  described  above,  give  it  facilities  for  often    traced    a  remarkable  reset 

avoiding  stealthy  attacks,  which  probably  are  tween  the  animal  and  the  general 

those  alone  to  which  it  is  usually  subject ;  since  of  the  locality  in  which  it  is  found 

the  only  beasta  of  prey,  of  the  regions  which  after  pointing  out  many  such  analof 

it  inhabits,   likely  to  attack  it,  the  lion  and  ordinary  small  animals,  reptiles,  and 

the  leopard,  invariably  attack  by  surprise  and  the  natural  objects  among  which  i 

at  a  single  bound,   which  missed,   tliey    both  proceeds  thus :  ^*  In  like  manner,  a 

sullenly  retreat  without  any  effort  to  jiursue.  rupeds,  I  have  traced  a  considerat 

Again,  its  speed,  which  has  been  represented  for  even  in  the  case  of  the  stupendc 

by  some  writers  as  contemptible,  owing  to  a  the  ashy  color  of  his  hide  so  corre 

certain  awkwardness  in  the  management  of  its  the  genend  appearance  of  the  g 

limbs  and  slowness  in  getting  under  way,  is  by  jungles  which  he  frequents  through 

no  means  so,  in  truth ;  as  is  shown   by  the  that  a  person  unaccustomed  to  1 

statement  of  all  hunters  who  have  pursued  it,  standing  upon  a  commanding  siU 

particularly  the  African  Ninirod,  Capt.  Gordon  look  down  upon  a  herd  of  elephani; 

Gumming  ;   all  of  whom  testify  tliat,  being  a  detect  their  presence.     And  furt 

timid  and  wary  animal,  and  always  securing  for  case  of  the  giraffe,  which  is  inv 

itself  a  good  start,  it  is  not  easily  overtaken,  with  among  venerable  forests,  wl 

except  by  a  swift  horse.    Its  paces  are  a  trot,  able  blasted  and  weather-b       u 

a  pace  with  both  legs  moved  on  the  same  side,  stems  occur,  I  have  been  repeavciil} 

and  a  regular  gallop,  by  changing  from  one  to  to  the  presence  of  a  troop  of  them 

the  other  of  which,  with  no  apparent  diminu-  recourse  to  my  spy -glass ;  and  on  i 

tion  of  its  speed,  it  can  keep  up  a  considerable  case  to  my  savage  attendants,  I  1 

rate  of  going — not  of  course  equal  to  that  of  even  their  optics  to  fail — ^at  one  tin 

the  deer,  antelope,  greyhound,  or  race-horse,  the  dilapidated  trunks  for  camel 

but  in  all  respects  sufficient  for  its  purposes —  again  confounding  real  camelopard 

for  a  long  coutinued  space  of  time  and  distance,  aged  veterans  of  the  forest"     The 

Where  water  and  pasture  are  to  be  found  only  when  full-grown,  appears  soi 

at  long  intervals,  and  where  swift  pursuit  is  a  height  of  15,  16,   and  evvu   j 

not  a  contingency  naturally  to  be  provided  was    formerly    believed    almost 

agiunst — since  Cummings,  mounted  on  Coles-  though    quite  erroneously,  that  tl 

bergs   and  armed  with    2-grooved  rifles,  do  are  much  longer  than  the  him 

not  come  within  the  category  of  the  natural  very  reverse  being  the  cose; 

enemies  of  the  giraffe— the  power  of  continued  examination  of  the  skeleton,  mai 

locomotion  for  great  distances  is  a  far  more  only  from  the  setting  on,  the  hind 

necessary  qualification  for  a  life  in  the  desert,  longer  by  about  one  inch.    The  g 

tlian  that  of  exerting  a  great  turn  of  speed  over  ment  and  height  of  the  witherik 

a  short  course.    It  has  been  said  that  it  has  not  needed  to  give  a  proper  base  to  t 

strength  to  defend  itself,  but  Le  Vaillant,  who  and  towering  orest,  have  been  the « 

is  the  first  well-informed  modern  zoologist  who  error;  the  same  mistake  haa  preralli 

•aw  it  in  a  state  of  nature,  asserts  that  *^  he  to  the  Amerioan  mooM  deer,  tba 
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IT6  the  same  extraordinary  elevAtioQ  in  the  16th  by  tiie  soldan  of  E^^ypt  to  Loreniode^ 

)  shoulder,  with  a  comparatively  short  Hedicif  and  none  were  introduoedsabseqoent^ 

alar  neck.    Tliis  erroneous  opinion  is  until  the  year  1827,  when  2  giraffes  were  sent  by 

ie  in  the  following  dimensionflu  which  thepasha  of  Egypt,  one  to  France  and  the  other 

I  of  a  male  camelopard  killed  in  the  toEngland,  the  former  of  which  lived  sometime 

>{  the  Namaqoas  in  1761.    The  meas-  in  the  jardin  de$  plantes;  but  the  latter  died 

.  of  the  hind  and  fore  legs  are  to  be  soon  atter  its  arrival  at  the  royal  cottagOi  in 

)d  as  being  taken  from  the  withers  Windsor  pork.    Subsequently  spedmens  were 

croup  to  the  ground  respectively,  and  forwarded  to  Venice  and  Constantinople,  by  the 

the  insertion  of  the  legs.  same  munificent  potentateu  whose  snooessor  has 

ft.  b.  recently  enriched  the  English  coUecdon  with  a 

'»«J}«^ •; J  8  living  hippopotamus.  One  was  exhibited  in  this 

f^Tf^o^'i^rto^hetopofrhoh;^^^^^  7  0  countrrm  18S8  and  several  others  rinoe.    In 

of  fore  leg  to  upper  Dart  of  hind  leg 6  6  1 888,  the  London  2oological  socicty  imported  4^ 

or  nearly  $12,000.  One  of  the  males  died  shortly 

lal,  therefore,  was  probably  17  feet  in  its  after  their  arrival,  but  the  others,  the  measnre- 

1  from  the  earth  to  the  crown  of  the  ments  of  which  are  given  above,  are  still,  it  is 

ne  mentioned  as  killed  by  Mr.  Pater-  believed,  thriviuff;  and,  having  several  times 

15  feet  in  height,  but  of  the  8  recently  reproduced  their  kind,  they  may  be  supposed  to 

he  zoological  gardens  at  London,  one,  be  thoroughlv  acclimated.  In  its  natural,  as  in  ita 

ih,  male,  measured,  in  all,  13  ft.  8  in.,  domesticatea  state,  the  camelopard  is  a  gentle, 

ft.  1 1  in.,  croup  6  ft.  1 1  in. ;  Selim,  male,  timid,  shv,  and  inoffensive  animal ;  yet  it  is  ex- 

ft.,  withers  7  tl  5^  in.,  croup  6  ft  7  in. ;  tremdy  docile  in  confinement,  feeds  fh>m  the 

nale,  in  all,  12  ft.  11  in.,  withers  7  ft.  4  hand^  licks  the  hand  which  feeds  it,  and  becomes 

>  6  ft.  7  in.  None  of  these  were  sup-  friends  with  those  who  are  kind  to  it.    Its  nat- 

be  full-grown,  although  the  female  had  ural  range  appears  to  be  all  the  wooded  parts 

8  young  ones,  notwithstanding  which  of  eastern,  central,  and  southern  AfHca,  from 

till  growing. — The  color  of  the  camelo-  Sennaar  and  Abyssinia  to  Senegal  and  the  vi- 

a.  both  in  its  intensity  and  in  the  mode  cinity  of  the  settlements  of  the  Oape  of  Qood 

I        on.  The  head  is  generally  of  a  uni-  Hope,  although,  like  all  wild  animals,  it  retreats 

uiau  brown ;  the  neck,  back,  and  sides,  as  the  white  man  advances,  and  recedes  before 

of  the   shoulders  and  thighs,  varied  the  approach  of  civilization.    In  domestication 

^  tesseUated,  dull,  rust-colored  marks  it  serves  no  purpose  but  to  gratify  curiositT 

are  form,  with  white  scptaria,  or  nar-  and  to  promote  the  study  of  nature,  since  it  u 

nous;  on  the  sides  the  marks  are  less  unfit  for  draught;  and  although  its  flesh  is 

the  belly  and  legs  are  whitish,  faintly  said  by  hunters  to  be  eatable,  it  is  not  snit- 

the  part  of  the  tail  next  to  the  bodv  able  for  furnishing  either  meat  or  milk, 
id  with  short,  smooth  hairs,  the  trunk        CAMELOPARD  ALUS,  the  camelopard  or 

lender,  and  toward  tbe  end  the  hairs  giraffe,  a  constellation  instituted  by  Hevdina. 

loDg,  black,  and  coarse,  and  form  a  It  lies  between  the  N.  pole,  the  Wagoner,  Gas- 

it  luujging  far  beyond  the  tip  of  the  siopeia,  and  the  head  of  the  Great  Bear,  and 

The  coloring  of  the  female  is  less  vivid  contains  small  stars  of  the  4th  magnitude  only. 
b  of  the  male ;  she  is  somewhat  smaller,        OAMENZ  (Ger.  Kajisnz),  a  town  of  Saxmir, 

the  peculiar  protuberance  of  the  frontal  on  the  White  Elster,  pop.  about  4,000,  the  birtn- 

;ween  the  eyes,  which  is  common  to  place  of  Lessing,  and  containing  a  hospital  de& 

:es,  and  which  by  some  writers  has  cated  to  his  memory,  Jan.  8, 1826.    The  town 

ed  a  rudimental  horn,  less  strongly  de-  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1743, 

than  the  mole  animal. — ^The  camelo-  but  has  been  rebuilt  since, 
b^n  long  known  to  history.    It  oc-        OAMEO,  originally  a  gem  in  different  colored 

the  paint^  walls  of  the  sekos  of  the  layers,  carved  In  relief  inth  figures  that  oontraat 

iom,  discovered  and  described  by  Bel-  with  the  color  of  the  background.   Varieties  oi 

d  is  also  represented  on  the  celebrated  chalcedony,  onyx,  and  saraonys  are  the  most 

pavement,  said  to  have  been  con-  oommon  gems  used ;  but  softer  and  oheraer 

u/  the  orders  of  Sylla,  who  had  served  materials  are  of  late  much  employed  for  Uiia 

>r  in  Numidia.    It  was  exhibited  in  the  purpose,  which  will  be  noticed  below.    Cameo- 

aximui  by  Julius  Cassar,  alive,  for  the  cutting  is  an  art  of  remote  origin,  and  the  word 

d  in  Europe,  but  was  afterword  a  fre-  is  of  obscure  derivation.     It  is  referred  1^ 

ctacle  at  the  cruel  shows  of  Rome,  some  to  the  oriental  word  eamehuUL  signifying 

ihe  third  of  the  name,  once  exhibit-  another  stone,  or  one  stone  plaoea  npon  an- 

gether  on  a  single  occasion.    It  con-  other;  to  the  Arabic  word  oimaa^signilying  T»- 

)  be  known  and  described  by  travellers,  lie^  boss;  and  by  others  to  the  Greek  HuiiapOf 

have  been  brought  into  Europe  until  Lat  camera,  a  vault,  or  an  arched  oorering^  In 

Iv.  One  was  presented  by  the  prince  a  similar  sense  to  tne  last    The  art  was  osr- 

to  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  in  the  tamly  practised  by  the  ^p^itian^  and  was 

vAihe  18th  century;  another  was  given  brought  to  a  high  state  <»  perfeotkn  by  fha 
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Greeks ;  and  yet  it  U  probalbly  not  to  old  as  the  one  ranked  among  the 

simpler  process  of  carving  in  intaglio.    Beside  apotheosis  of  Ptolemy  ou  i  e,  ■ 

employing  the  natural  gems,  the  Latins  made  of  Medusa  on  the  other,    vn  uie  i 

use,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  of  on  artificial  paste  eos,  the  most  noted  is  the  Mantu« 

in  2  colors,  called  vitmm  ohtidianum.    Dot  the  Brunswick,   representing   on  one   ■ 

hard  stones  used  hy  the  Greeks,  hy  the  delicacy  seeking  her  daughter— on  the  other, 

of  finish  of  which  thoy  are  susceptible,  and  by  dess  teaching  agriculture  to  Triptok 

the  durability  of  the  lines  car\'ea  upon  them,  Ekaterinburg,  in  the  Ural  monntaint, 

have  proved  a  better  material  for  transmitting  to  ('*  Western  and  Oriental  Siberia,**  p.  1 

diotant  ages  an  idea  of  the  high  attainments  of  of   seeing   a    workman    engaged    ii 

this  cultivated  people  in  art,  than  either  bronze  a    hood  of  Ajax,  ailer  tlie    antique 

or  marble.    Neither  the  one,  shrouded  in  its  per  of  2  colors,  the  ground  a  dark  { 

prized  patina,  nor  the  other,  disguised  in  quati  the  head  a  yellowish  cream  color, 

restorations,  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  patient  high  relief,  and  intended  for  a  br 

labor  and  ezouisite  skill  that  curled  the  hair  of  was  a  splendid  production  of  art,  m 

Hercules,  or  brought  out  the  expression  of  dis-  ever,  at  a  cost  for  lab<jr  of  only  8s.  8 

dain  that  inflated  the  nostrils  of  Apollo,  or  the  per  month,  and  86  lbs.  of  rye  flour, 

supreme  intelligence  beneath  the   helmet   of  countries,  where  this  skill   cominan 

Minerva,  or  of  power,  controlling  gods  and  prices,  the  great  cxi)ense  of  cutting  l 

men,  in  the  mien  of  Jupiter.     Even  now  con-  substances  has  led  to  the  snbstitutic 

noisseurs  distinguish  between  modem  gems  and  er  materials,  and   varieties  of  pore 

those  cut  more  than  2,000  years  ago,  by  the  su-  of  enamelled  glass  are  often  now  i 

perior  polish  of  the  latter.     In  the  4th  century,  the  material  most  extensively  etnplu 

cameo-cutting  had  fallen  into  disuse,  the  art  shell  of  various  species  of  mollusc 

ending,  as  it  began,  in  lifeless  stone.    On  its  while  it  is  easily  carved,  presents  h 

revival  in  Rome,  in  the  15th  century,  gem-  fine  natural  polish  and  beautiful  colors, 

engraving   received   especial   patronage    from  of  shells  began  in  Rome  abont  the  i 

Lorenzo  and  Pietro  de*  Medici.     Specimens  of  and  for  Fomo  years  the  whole  consum 

this  period  rival  in  perfection  those  of  more  about  800  per  annum,  all  of  which 

ancient    times.     The    art   has    since    cohtin-  from  England,  and  sold  in  Rome  for  \ 

ued  to  be  extensively  practised  in  Italy;  but  sterling  each.     Inl847theconsumptH 

its  adoption   in   other  parts   of  Europe  can  come  very  large  in  Paris,  so  that  th 

hardly  be  referred  beyond  the  present  cen-  that  year  were  reported  to  amount  ton 

turv.     The   chief   peculiarity   of  the   Italian  100,500  shells,  at  an  aggregate  cost  c 

style   is  the   converting  of  blemishes  in   the  The  shells  are  of  4  varieties  only,  and 

material  into  points  of  attraction,  and  bring-  the  bull's  mouth,  black  helmet,  bomi 

ing  them  boldly  out  in  alto  rilievo,  as  if  de-  and  queen  conch.    Of  the  first  nauK 

signed  for  some  special  representation;  while  were  sold  at  an  average  price  of  \ 

the  Greek,   seeking  perfect  harmony  in  the  the  2d,  8,000  at  58.  each ;  of  the  8d, 

colors  of  the  gem,  by  a  series  of  subtle  curves  6d. ;  and  of  the  4th,  12,000  at  Is.  1 

and  most  delicate  lines  running  through  its  queen  conch  is  referred  to  by  Woo 

low  relief,  eflcctually  concealed  the  labor,  made  the  ccmU  Madaga9earien»ii,    This  a 

so  obvious  in  the  productions  of  later  time:*,  {uherosa  ho  describes  as  presenting 

The  first  cameo  of  which  we  have   account  upon  a  dark  claret  color ;  tfie^'.  e»ni< 

is  that  of  Polycrates'  ring,  by  "  Theodorus  of  on  orange  ground ;  the  C.  rtr/b,  a  pa 

Samos,  son  of  Telectes  the  Samian."    Among  on  orange ;    and  Strombui   gigo*^  ; 

the  finest  cameos  are  those  in  the  imperial  cabi-  pink.    (^'  Manual  of  the  Mollnsca,"  pp 

net  of  St.  Petersburg;  one  of  Perseus  and  An-  and  114.)    The  black  helmet  is  pro 

dromeda,  on  a  palo  brown  sard,  the  figures  of  C.  tuheroM^  which,  under  its  commen 

exquisite  finish  in  high  relief;   the  other  of  is  elsewhere  spoken  of  as  presentini 

Ptolemy  II.  and  the  first  ArsinoO;  the  same  upper  layer  upon  a  dark,  almost  blac 

Ptolemy  and  Uie  second  Arsinoe  appear  on  a  The  horned  helmet  is  no  doubt  the  C 

gem  of  inferior  merit  in  the  Vienna  museum.  The  bull's  mouth  wo  judge  is  the  Ai 

That  representing  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus,  in  ga^  of  which  Woodward  states 

the  J?i6/iWA^^i/«  iTTip^riaZtf  at  Paris,  is  the  largest  brought  to  Liverpool  in  1860  for 

and  one  of  the  most  famous  of  these  works ;  it  porcelain.    Although  tlie  shells  were 

is  an  onyx  measuring  12i  inches  in  one  direc-  to  the  trade  by  the  English,  and  fbev] 

tion,  ana  10^  in  another.    This  antique  cameo  cameos  produced  in  Paris  in  1846  was 

contains  22  figures.     It  is  often  known  by  the  at  £40,000,  there  were  at  that  time 

name  of  Agate  de  la  $ainte  chavelU^  from  the  than  6  persons  employed  in  the  art  in  E 

holy  chapel  of  the  palace  to  which  it  was  con-  Cameo-cutting,  in  this  eonntry,  can 

signed  by  Charles  Y.    It  was  there  regarded  as  said  to  be  introduced  as  a  branch  of 

representing  the  triumph  of  Joseph  under  Pha-  The  beauty  and  neatness  of  the  i 

raoh.    It  came  originally  from  the  East  in  the  caused  it  to  be  taken  up  by  ( 

time  of  St.  Ix>ui8.    This  collection  contains  many  practised  for  amusement  by  gvou 

other  choice  works  of  this  Idnd.    At  Naples  is  dies,  the  pieoes  «f  shell  being  p 
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i  to  them  hr  tbe  lapidariat.    Tbate  pl«oes  «mer3r  lod  oil    IUk  oamaM  are  somMiiiiM 

oat  of  the  required  size  hy  a  metallie  made  hy  oir^ollj^ttiiig  oat  the  engraved 

with  diamona  da8t»  or  emeiy  aod  water,  portion  of  antique  ffems  and  attaohing  this  to  a 

Uien  shaped  by  grindiag  and  whetting,  mnnd  of  agate  of  aoother  bdlor.     BeodoDt 

oe  is  then  cemented  npoa  a  stick,  which  {Minirtilogi&,  yoL  i.  p.  706)  refers  to  some 

-  %  handle  daring  the  operation  of  cat-  cameoe  in  a  slaty  khid  of  onyx,  tekUtea  MfH^ 

)  desiffn  is  marked  oat  with  a  pencil,  which  are   brov^t  from  Ohina  as  ot^feote 

n  scratched  in  with  a  sharp  point    The  of  oarioei^.     They  are  sheets  of  rock,  re* 

afterward  done  with  the  ose  of  a  sembling  very  compact  slates,  and  present- 

ui  delicate  pointed  instraments  made  ing  8  or  4  ddfFerently  colored  layers;  one  a 

H  wire,  as  altx>  of  small  files  and  gravers,  brown,   which   is   ttie   groand,    others   red^ 

Ifel  C^  Mechanical  Maoipnlations,"  vol.  white,  and  greenish.  In  these  the  Chinese  have 

uTes  particalar  directions  respecting  the  scalptared  varioos  objects^  as  the  interiott  d 

^^The  general  shape  should  be  first  houses,  and  landscapes,  which  are  sometimeB 

I,  with  care  to  leave  every  projecUon  enlivened  with  figures  of  men  and  animala. 

r  la  excess,  ,to  be  gradually  reduced  as  the  Some  are  so  large  that  tiiey  may  be  regarded 

I  sad  finish  of  the  work  are  approached*  as  bass-relie&  for  interior  deoorstions. 

er  the  high  parts  more  distinct  daring  OAICERA  jfiOLIA,  a  substitute  for  a  bei^ 

oess  of  carving,  it  will  be  found  conven-  lows,  made  by  a  falling  stream  of  water. 

a  mark  them  slightly  with  a  black-lead  OAM£RA  LUOIDA,  an  instrument  invented 

L    Tliroaghout  the  cutUng,  great  caution  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  combating  of  a  quadrangolar 

!  be  observed  that  in  removing  the  white  prism,  used  as  a  mirror.    Hie  light  oondng 

m  the  dark  ground  is  not  damaged,  as  from  an  object  is  made  to  strike  one  fiEU)e  of  the 

uworsl  surface  of  the  dark  layer  is  far  so-  prism  at  right  angles,  then  to  be  r^eoted  from 

to  any  that  can  be  given  artificially ;  in-  the  inside  of  the  M  fiioe  to  the  inside  of  the  Sd, 

old  the  ground  be  broken  up  at  one  then  thrown  out  (to  the  eye  of  the  observer)  at 

lb  ifould  be  reauisite  fix)m  its  lamellar  right  angles  to  the  4th  free  of  the  prism.    The 

ITS  to  remove  the  entire  scale  or  lamina  instrument  is  used  for  drawing  outlines,  ih»  eye 

I     whole  sar&ce,  a  process  that  will  be  being  so  held  that  you  look  with  tiie  upper  half 

very  tedious    and    much   more   diffi-  of  the  pupil  into  the  prism,  and  with  the  lower 

Q   the  separation  of  the  white  fh>m  half  outside  the  prism  at  the  pencil  and  pi^MT 

w       thickness.     In  order  that  the  fin-  on  which  the  image  seen  in  the  prism  appean 

I         o  may  possess  a  distinct  outline    to  lie. 

uis  of  view,  it  is  desurable  to  adopt  CAMERA  OBSCURA,  an  instrument  inveot- 

tjn      bllowed  in  antique  cameos,  namely,  ed  in  the  middle  ages,  in  which  the  image  of 

are  uu  ihe  edges  of  the  figure  quite  square  illuminated  olrjeobs  formed  by  a  oonvez  lens  is 

ground,  and  not  gradually  rounded  received  upon  a  screen  in  a  darkened  chamber, 

a  ui  Uie  dark  surface.    Should  the  latter  or  in  a  box.    It  was  for  centuries  used  as  an 

1  be  followed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  amnsement,  or  as  a  guide  in  drawing  outlinea; 

in  many  places  uudefiaed,  owiag  to  but,  by  the  iovention  of  Daguerre,  was  sudden^ 

rr  VI  the  white  raised  figure  of  the  cameo  ly  invested  with  new  and  incalculable  valoe  aa 

emerging  into  that  of  the  dark  ffround.  the  main  instrument  in  photography, 

svii  is  entirely  avoided  by  leaving  the  edge  CAMERARIUS,  Joachim,  a  German  sdbolai^ 

figure  quite  square  for  the  thickness  of  bom  at  Bamberg,  April  12, 1600,  died  in  Leip» 

^  of  an  inch.    Hie  snr&ce  of  the  cameo  sio,  April  17,  1674.     His  proper  name  was 

»e  finished  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  liebhard,  which  he  changed  into  Camerartoi^ 

tools,  as  all  polishing  with  abrasive  in  honor  of  the  office  of  chamberlain,  whick 

t  is  liable  to  remove  the  sharp  angles  of  his  ancestors  hM  at  the  oomi  of  the  bishop  of 

umres,  and  deteriorate  the  cameo  by  leaving  Bamberg.    Educated  at  Leipsio  and  Drfiirt,  his 

I  undefined.    When,  however,  the  work  attention  was  arrested  by  tbe  writings  of  Ma* 

.  finished  as  smooth  as  possible  with  the  lanchthon,  and  in  1621  be  went  to  Wittan* 

lools,  tbe  final  polish  may  be  given  by  a  berg  to  make  the  aequaiutance  of  that  reform* 

nitty-powder  used  dry  upon  a  moderately  er.      From  this  time  his  lifr  and  inflneiiee 

loth-brush,  applied  with  care,  and  rather  to  were  identified  with  the  reformation.    In  1626 

flrroand  than  to  the  carved  surface ;  this  he  was  appointed  teacher  at  Nuremberg;  and 

I     luding  process,  after  which  the  cameo  waa  afterward  sent  to  tbe  university  of  Tllbbig* 

V  lor  removing  from  the  block  prior  to  en.    The  doke  of  Saxony,  a  few  'years  later, 

r.^— Cameos  carved  in  onyx  and  car*  employed  him  to  remodel  the  Leioeio  onivanU 

I          more  skill,  as  well  as  labor,  than  ty,  of   which  he  was  afterward    appointed 

iucxi.    A  drawing  is  first  made  on  an  rector.    In  1680  he  was  at  the  diet  of  Angs* 

Bu  sea         1  from  this  a  model  in  wax  of  burg,  and  gave  important  aid  in  drawing  up 

^                )  outline  is  then  drawn  on  tbe  oelebnrted  oonfrssion  of  tliat  name;  and 

■"  >      ,  ouu      >  engraving  is  executed  with  when,  in  1666,  it  assembled  a«dn,  Oamera- 

HJu»  used  vf  the  lapidary  for  engraving  rioa   cootinned    an    active    and    prominent 

Doing  drills  of  soft  metal,  as  copper  or  delegate,   and  in  the  year  fbUowing  was  at 

^  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  and  fed  with  BatiaboDinthesaniee^MKdfty«.  InlftS^hawat 
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called  to  Vienna  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  to  constantly  aapported  from  the  cl     :1 

counsel  in  the  critical  aftuirs  of  the  empire  in  Cameron  was  nominated  one  of  these,  > 

regard  to  religion.     Camerurias  wua  a  scholar  the  next  4  years  snccessiTely  at  Parift, 

of  extensive  and  varied  learning.    He  particu-  and  Heidelberg.    At  the  expiration  uf  t' 

larly  cultivated  modiciiio,   mathematicfs   and  he  returned  to  Bordeaux.    In  161d  he 

Greek.     His  works  (more  than  150  distinct  pointed  to  succeed  Gomams  in  the  ci 

treatises)  are  mostly  on  claraicol  and  religious  yinityatSaumur.  The  civil  wars  by  whn-i 

subjects.     His  biography  of  Mclanchthon,  of  was  distressed  caused  the  dispenion  uf 

which  a  new   editiun    appeared  in   Halle  in  versity  (1620),  and  Cameron  r^ume«l  :< 

1777,  and  his  collection  of  letters  of  Melanch-  tive  town.     Hero  ho  received  an  ap|K 

thon,  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  student  of  as  regent  of  the  universitv  of  Giusst 

the  times  of  the  reformation. — JoAcniic,  son  Boyd,  his  predecessor,  had  l>een  rvm< 

of  the  preceding,  born  at  Nuremberg,  Nov.  5,  account  of  Presbyterianism,  Cumeron 

1584,  died  there  Oct.  11,  1598,  was  sent  sue-  urally  accused  by  his  tom-nsmen  of  Ic: 

cessively  to  Wittenberg  and  I^ipsic,  and  also  Episcopacy.     This  caused  him  to  rti 

studied   with   Melanclithon.      Ho   received   a  office  before  the  expiration  of  a  year. 

medical  diploma  at  Bologna  in  1562.     I3otany  ing  to  Franco,  he  gave  private  thvol<>g 

was  his  favorite  study.    A  genus  of  plants  tures  at  Saumur,  nntil  in  1624  he  wa»  i 

{Cameraria)  was  named  after  him.  cd  professor  of  divinity  at  Montaubsi 

CAMEKLINGO,  or  Camakungo,  one  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  which  he! 

highest  otlicers  of  the  Roman  court    The  cam-  mulgated,  exi>osed  him  to  the  cen>urc-« 

erlingo  exercises  supremo  power  when  tho  pa-  Protestants,  and  he  withdrew  to  liou 

pal  chair  is  vacated,  and,  as  tho  head  of  the  soon  returned  to  Montauban,  where  he 

government,   controls    the    treasury    and  ad-  a  wound  given  by  an  unknown  hand, 

ministers  justice.    He  presides  over  tho  apos-  and  works    have    been    published   b 

tolic  chamber.     The  present  camerlingo  is  Car-  Cappel,  a  professor  of  Hebrew,  and  ai 

dinal  Luduvico  Altieri,  and  tho  vice-camerlingo  of  aivinity  at  tiaumur.     Camerun  lio 

is  Antonio  Mattcucci.  peculiar  doctrines  on  the  action  of  t 

CAMERON,  a  southern  county  of  Texa<(,  which  distinguished  him  from  the  Ci 

bordering  on  tlie  gulf  of  Mexico,  separated  from  and  also  sufficiently  from  the  ArmiRiai 

Mexico  on  the  south  by  the  Rio  Grande,  and  theory  of  will  was  based  on  the  positi 

containing  5,460  stj.  m.    Tho  soil,  though  for-  it  could  only  be  acted  on  by  motive  a| 

tile  and  well  adapted  to  cotton,  maize,  and  tho  through  tho  Judgment  or  intellect.    Tli 

sugar-cane,  is  very  little  cultivated,  most  of  the  of  Dort  had  promulgated  tliat  God  opci 

wealth  of  tho  inhabitants  consisting  of  live  tho  human  will  by  a  direct  interpositio 

Btock,  tho  value  of  which,  in  1856,  was  $103,-  vino  power,  restraining  and  directing  it 

240.     Tho  surface  is  dotted  with  numerous  and  by  enlightening  the  underbtanding, 

lakes,  many  of  which  yield  excellent  salt    Tho  it  would  intiuence  the  will  to  a  giveo 

largest  of  these,  called  Sal  del  Rey,  is  capable  Cameron^s  theoi^  sought  to  reduce 

of  producing  almost  unlimited  quantities.    In  modes  of  the  divine  government  of 

1850  tho  harvest  amounted  to  8,700  bushels  of  will  into  one.     He  was  accused  by  Cal 

corn  and  2,000  ll>s.  of  wool.    There  were  4  Pclagianism.    He  ah«o  taught  the  nnki 

churches  and  415  pupils  attending  public  and  of  tho  etfects  of  Christ*B  sacrifice,  and  wi 

other  schools.    Tho  county  was  named  in  hon-  nated  a  Universalist.    His  fulluwen  wei 

or  of  Capt.  Cameron,  who  fell  in  tho  Micr  ex-  Amyraldista,  and  also  fVoro  him.  Came 

pedition.     Pop.  in   1856,  3,755,  of  whom  11  They  are  to  bo  distinguished  (tvni  C 
wero  slavcH.     Capitiil,  Brownsville.  CAMERON,  Richabd,  the  founuvi 

CAMERON,    Joirx,    a  Scottii^h    theologian  religious  body  called  CameronianA. 

born  at  GliL^tgow  about  1579,  died  about  1625.  boni  in  Falkland,  Fife  co.,  Scotland, 

He  received  his  education  in  tho  university  of  his  20,  1680.    His  father  was  a  small  thvi 

native  city,  and  made  such  proticiency  in  the  and  an  Episcopalian.      Cameron,  hav 

Greek  language,  that  at  tho  ago  of  lU  he  read  ceived    such  an    edncatiun  as  tlie   p 

lectures  in  Greek,  and  discoursed  in  it  with  school  of  his  native  town  was  al4e  to 

as  much  ease  as  the  scholars  of  his  day  gener-  followed   for  a  time  the   religious 

ally  did  in  Latin.    This  laid  tho  foundation  for  his  father,  and  was  appointed  i         r 

his  distinction.     lie  si>ent  some  time  in  France,  parish  school.    This  made  him  »  « 

where  he  made  tho  ac<}uaintance  of  many  emi-  precentor  of  the  parish  church.    Bui 

nent  Protestants,  and  where  ho  was  eventually  neard  somo  field-preachera,  Rkhard  w 

appointed  regent  of  tho  university  of  Bergerac,  verted  to  Presbyterianism.     Resiguiag 

but  soon  vacated  this  chair  in  favor  of  Uiat  of  fice  as  parochial  master,  be  waspromottN 

philosophy  at  Sedan,  which  appointment  he  degree  of  tield-licentiate,  under  the  inn 

received  'thn>ugh    the  favor  of   the    due  do  ofhands  by  John  Welch.  Tlie  Presby  tei 

Bouillon.     Tho  chair  of  Greek  at  Setlan  he  de-  at  that  thne  divided  into  2  parties,  oo  acv 

dined.      At  Sedan  he  remained  but  2  yenrs,  a  bill  denominated  the  indulgence,  wb 

removing  to  Bordeaux.    By  a  provision  of  tho  making  their  worship  legal,  waa  dei 

ehurch  4  theological  atudouta  of  promiae  wore  harmonize  tliem  with  the  gOTemoMiit  i 
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reli^oiL    A  part  of  thd  miniBten  ICaay  of  them  had  lost  eoorage,  and  were 

inddgeoce,  and  their  congregations  0oreeniD|^  themsdyea  from  royal  yengeance  by 

under  it  peaceably.    Bat  a  ^rt  re-  freqnentmg  the  ehurches  of  the  indulged  minift- 

otection,  and  opposed  their  breth-  tera.    Bat  a  few,  headed  by  Cameron  and  Oar- 

ieaoence.    The  recusants  were  yio-  gill,  met  at  Sanquhar  (Juno  22, 1680X  and  there 

ter  against  the  indulged  ministers,  promulgated  *^  A  Declaration  and  Testimonie  of 

m  became  a  powerful  leader  of  the  the  true  Presbyterian,  Anti-Prelatic,  Anti-£raa- 

nd  when  the  government  issued  a  tian,  and  Persecuted  Party  in  Scotland,"  pro- 

i  to  suppress  them,  he  found  him-  claimed  war  against  the  king  aa  a  tyrant  and 

ninent  in  the  opposition  that  he  usurper,  and  protested  against  receiving  the 

lecessary  to  flee  to  Holland  for  duke  of  York  in  Scotland.     Only  alxrat  i9 

however  returned  in  1680,  and  re-  horse  and  40  foot  forces  could  be  mustered  to 

lostility  to  the  course  of  the  gov-  sustain  the  Sanquhar  declaration.     But  these 

1,  although  he  had  somewhat  com-  few  were  not  to  be  dismayed.   They  boldly  tock 

imself  with   the   indulged  party,  stand  at  Aird's  Hoss,  Kyle,  on  July  20  follow- 

opposition  to  such   an  extreme  ing,  where  Cameron  fell  in  a  skirmish  with  sev- 

ter  the  defeat  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  era!  of  his  followers.    CargUl  escimed  and  eoii- 

into  Sanquhar  at  the  head  of  his  tinued  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  sect,  in 

idly  declared  war  against  the  gov-  fields  and  woods.     When  the  royalists  added 

I  exasperated  the  royal  troops  to  the  test  (1681),  the  Covenanters,  or  Cameroni- 

^ar  Aird^s  Moss,  in  which  he  was  ans,  aa  they  are  henceforth  to  be  known,  for- 

bis  head  and  hands  were  cut  off,  mally  denounced  it  at  Lanark,  Jan.  12,  1682, 

ILnburgh,  and  publicly  exposed  on  and  again  affirmed  the  Sanquhar  declaration. 

Port.    Before  the  engagement,  he  This  they  repeated  again  in  1684,  and  in  1685, 

be  severest  invectives  against  the  on  the  accession  of  tne  duke  of  York  (James 

ind  all  who  favored  or  accepted  it,  II.),  hurled  again  from  Sanquhar  the  aame  nuui- 

ird  to  pray  that  the  Lord,  in  the  ifesto  and  protest    Througnout  the  revolution 

I  *^  spare  the  green  and  take  the  whidi  followed,  the  Cameroniana  maintained 

lame,  first  applied  to  his  followers,  the  same  inflexible  hostility  to  the  royal  usur- 

»  erroneously  extended  to  the  per-  pation  of  religioua  freedom,  and  stand  to-daj 

sbyterians  in  general.     The  26th  where  thejr  did  in  the  Sanquhar  proclamatioiL 

ised  at  the  revolution  out  of  the  though  with  lees  fanaticism.    They  supported 

'  inhabitants,  was  called  the  Cam-  the  prince  of  Orange  on  his  assuming   the 

nt,  an  appellation  which  it  still  crown  of  England,  but  were  displeased  and  dia- 

ron  was  believed  by  his  follow-  appointed  by  the  form  in  which  the  Presbyte- 

prophesi^  the  fate  of  his  hands,  nan  church  was  restored.    In  1709  they  ezert- 

ning  of  the  fatal  engagement  of  ed  all  their  influence  against  the  union  of  Soot- 

Ile  gave  special  attention  to  land  and  England.    They  are  more  properly  In 

,  under  the  expectation  that  they  Scotland  denominated  ^^  Old  Presbyterian  Dia- 

•  become  a  public  spectacle.  senters,"  aa  Calvinistic  in  doctrine,  Presbyteriin 
NIANS,  a  sect  of  Scotch  Presby-  in  govemmentLand  dissenters  from  the  ehuroh 
ters,  named  after  Richard  Cameron,  of  Scotland.  The  presbytery  of  this  denomi- 
1  enforced  on  his  Scottish  subjects  nation  was  not  organized  until  Aug,  1, 1T4S, 
lich  the  people  abhorred  as  they  when  an  act  of  toleration  was  procured  in  Huxt 
ice  to  Baal.  This  exercise  of  the  favor.  There  are  now  6  preebyteries,  united  in 
ative  led,  in  1638,  to  the  formation  a  synod.  Thmr  numbers  in  Scotland  are  be- 
ant,  ^'  in  behalf  of  the  true  religion  tween  6,000  and  7,000.  They  have  a  qmod  in 
lorn  of  the  kingdom.*'  The  organi-  Ireland,  several  congregations  in  Englimd,  and 
)  Scottish  presbytery  was  still  fur-  in  the  United  States  about  60  eongregadona. 
ed  in  the  adoption  of  the  Presby te-  CAMEROONS,  or  Oamxronbb,  a  river  of 

church  government,  a  Cdvinistic  Upper  Guinea.    It  enters  the  bight  of  Biafra 

*  faith,  and  the  2  catechisms,  which  by  an  estuary  20  m.  wide,  in  whidi  are  sereral 
vre  the  standards  of  the  Scottish  large  islands.  Around  its  mouth  the  ahoret  are 
lay.  The  act  of  1661  of  the  £ng-  overgrown  with  mangroves.  For  about  40  m. 
ch  parliaments  against  conventicles,  above  this,  it  preserves  an  average  breadth  of 

persecutions  conducted  by  Turner,  400  yards,  and  at  a  point  90  m.  distant  firom  the 

Drummond,  the  famous  writ  of  sea  it  forms  a  cataract.    During  the  rainy  aeac 

issued  by  the  king  against  his  son  it  is  navigable  by  yeesels  of  any  siM,  bat 
jects  in  1670,  the  intercommuning  in  the  dry  season  its  depth  is  only  from  2  to  20 
'  Lauderdale  and  Sharpe,  and  the  feet.  Its  total  length  is  unknown.  On  one  of 
Mitchell  in  1679,  had  all  contrib-  the  islands  at  its  month  is  the  town  of  Game- 
Derate  the  Covenanters  to  a  degree  roona,  the  centre  of  an  important  eonuneroi^ 

mce  ceased  to  be  a  duty,  in  the  imnorting  salt,  powder,  doths,  hata,  and  ann% 

use  stern  old  followers  of  Knox,  ana  exporting  gum,  pepper,  ivonr,  and  palm  oIL 

nters  had  made  a  stand  at  Bothwell  CAMEROONS'  MOUNTAINS,  a  ohaSn  ol 

I  had  been  disastrously  defeated,  western  Afrioa.     The  hi^eat  peak,  whUtk  ia 
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coTcrcd  nearly  to  the  summit  "with  dense  wooda,  hopeless  to  resist  the  Snereasini^  Aetna, 

has  an  elevation  of  18,000  feet,  and  is  apparent-  plebeians.    Ho  is  the  great  hero  cf 

ly  tlio  commenceTnent   of  a   volcanic  range  and  his  virtues  and  expluits  arc  rrr«i 

stretching  N.  £.  and  uniUng  with  the  Moun-  exaggerated  praii«e  by  Liyy  and  IMnta 
tains  of  the  Moon.  CAMIXATZIN,  or  Cactmazxv.  a 

CAMETA,  a  tlonrishing  town  in  the  province  king,  died  in  1G21.     Ho  was  ni.*i>hci 

of  Para,  Brazil.     It  is  situated  on  the  Tocan-  Montezuma,  and  reigned  over  Tezruco 

tins,  in  an  extremely  fertile  district,  whose  pop-  cipal  city  of  Anahuuc.    The  best  ciiizi 

ulation  is  20,000.  state,  the  nobles  and  priest^  saw  witi 

CAMIGUIN  ISLAM),  one  of  the  Babuyanes  tion  the  humiliation  of  their  king  and 

islands,  in  tlio  Malay  archinelago.     It  is  from  under  Cortes  and  the  Spaniards.    Ca 

7  to  0  m.  long,  high,  ana  very  hilly,     llio  with  more  courage  and  enterprif^  than 

southern  port  consists  of  a  mountain  formerly  propof«ed  to  his  subjects  a  declorutii 

a  volcano,  and  coral  rocks  extend  along  the  against  the  foreigners.    The  iiropo^i 

shoreR.    The  port  of  San  Pio  Quinto,  on  the  ceived  with  enthusiasm,  and  Cuminai 

W.  side  of  the  inland,  is  the  only  place  which  upon  the  Spaniards  to  leave  the  cunni 

affords  even  tolerable  shelter  for  large  vessels.  diatcly  or  to  expect  to  be  treated  as 

CAMILLUS,  M Alters  Funira,  a  Roman  mogis-  Cortes  was  preparing  to  march  his  am 

tratc,  died  of  pestilence  in  3C5  B.  0.,  whose  Tezcnco,  when  the  representations  < 

name  is  connected  with  the  greatest  events  of  zuma  concerning  the  defences  of  the 

a  long  pericxl  of  the  history  of  the  republic^  the  daring  of  tiie  population,  induci 

and  whoso  life  has  probably  been  odornetl  with  change  his  plan,  ana  to  resort  to  tn-oH 

many  a  legend,  appears  first  as  censor  in  the  of  force.    At  his  instigation  Moutezui 

year  403  B.  C,  then  several  times  as  consular  his  nephew  to  Mexico  to  become  reeon 

tribune,  5  times  as  dictator,  and  twice  as  inter-  the  Spaniards.    The  answer  of  Camii 

rex.    Having  served  during  the  siege  of  Veil,  that  he  could  enter  Mexico  only  to  d 

and  in  the  war  against  FaWrii,  ho  defeated,  in  tyrants  of  his  country.    Montezuma 

his  1st  dictatorship,  the  Falisci,  Capenates,  Fi-  spatched  secret  agents  to  Tezcnco  t« 

dcnates,  and  other  tribes,  advanced  to  Veil,  sc^ssionof  the  young  prince  by  mhate^ 

penetrated  through  a  subterranean  passage  into  His  first  officers  and  nearest  friends 

the  city,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  its  ^iege,  which  ruptod,  and  he  was  delivered  by  them 

had  already  lasted  10  years.     Ho  made  his  tri-  and  imprisoned.     He  was  relea^^  aft 

umphal  entrance  at  Rome  in  a  chariot  drawn  pulsion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  is  ra 

by  4  white  horses,  and  asked  the  10th  part  of  Lave  perished  soon  after  in  the  nege  < 
the  booty,  to  accomplish  a  vow  to  Apollo,  for        CAMISARDS,  French  Protcstanti 

which  circumstances  his  enemies  accused  him  belled  in  tlie  Cevennes  at  the  begion 

of  pride  and  extortion.     But  he  earned  new  IKth  century,  so  called  from  a  kind 

glory  by  the  conquest  of  Falerii,  which  surrcn-  frock  which  they  wore,  called  catnim 

dered  to  his  generosity,  as  proved  in  the  repu-  also  called  Cevenols.    As  early  as  the 

diation  of  an  act  of  treachery  committed  by  a  tury  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses  ] 

schoolmaster.     His  continued  opposition  to  the  refuge  in  the  Cevennes ;  and  their  opii 

emigration  of  the  people  to  Veii,  rendered  him  vailing  among  a  sober  and  virtuous  p< 

unf>opu1ar;    accused  of  having    embezzled  a  lived  the  ])ersecutions  to  which  they  i 

part  of  tho  bt>oty  of  that  city,  ho  left  Rome,  sionally  subjected.     After  the  reformi 

and  lived  in  exile  at  Ardea,  when  the  Gauls  adopted  tho  Calvinibtic  creed.    They 

under  Brennus  invaded   and  pillaged  Rome,  peaceful  disposition;    but  during  th> 

He  repulsi'd  them  from  Ardt-a,  was  secretly  re-  Louis  XIV.  they  were  subjected  tu  al 

called  by  the  defenders  of  the  capito),  and  ap-  of  violent  and  merciless  persecutions 

peared  at  Rome,  according  to  a  legend,  at  the  nentamongtheirenemies  wastlie  Abb 

Lead  of  an  army,  at  tho  moment  when  the  gold  la,  who  subjected  many  of  them  to  toi 

for  which   tho  Romans  purchased  peace  was  a  night  in  1 702,  a  few  hnndred  of  thei 

being  weighed  before  tho  insulting  conqueror,  the  castle  of  Pont  de  Montvert,  his 

"  Rome  buys  her  freedom  with  iron,"  ho  ex-  seized  on  the  hated  priest  and  mur*'* 

claimed,  and  proved  it.     He  route<l  the  Gauls  This  was  tho  signal  of  general  reb 

twice,  had  a  new  triumph,  was  callc<l  a  second  the  Cevenols,  or,  as  they  were  now  « 

Romulus,  and  ]>revailed  again  against  the  de-  Camisards,  flew  to  armi^  incited  by  tb 

sertion  of  Rome,   now  in  niins      He  subse-  for  vengeance  and  incensed  by  the  spe 

quently  defeated  a  coalition  of  the  -^ui.  Vol-  prophecies  of  some  among  them  who  j 

sci.  Etrurians,  and  Latins,  was  successful  in  a  to  be  inspired.     "  No  taxes,"  and  *•  J 

war  against  Antium,  had  to  struggle  against  the  conscience,"  were    the  devices   ins* 

rivalry  of  Manlius,  and,  as  dictator  for  the  6th  their  standards.     They  were  commi 

time,  against  the  agitation  of  LicininsStolo,  and  bold  leaders:  Roland,  who  had  servi 

was,  at  the  ago  of  80,  once  more  victorious  army  .and  possessed  some  military  kn< 

over  the  Gauls.     Camillus  was  tho  res<»lute  Jean  Cavalier,  a  journeyman  liaker  wh 

chamj>i(tn  i>f  the  patricians,  and  resigned  his  evinced  reniarkai^lc  talents;  Ravenal 

4th  dictatorship  in  367  B.  C^  when  ho  found  it  Maurel,  sumamed  CatiBat.     It  i 
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t  marshftl  de  MoDtrerel,  who  was  first  family  diseonntenanced  his  sait;  and  the  king, 

ist  them,  thonglit  that  terror  and  so-  Joao  III.,  himself  supposed  to  have  heen  in 

■e  the  onlj  means  of  subduing  such  love  with  the  young  lady,  banished  him  from 

le  had  their  villages  burned,  and  all  the  the  capital.     Oatarina  could  not  bear  the  sep*- 

langed  or  broken  on  the  whceL    The  ration  from  her  lover,  and  died  of  a  broken 

in  their  turn  burned  and  pillaged  heart.    He  survived  her  about  30  years,  but  ho 

illages,  sacked  churches,  and  massa-  lived  and  died  a  bachelor.    In  his  despair  at  her 

ts.    At  last  Marshal  Yillars  succeeded  loss,  ho  Joined  the  Portuguese  expedition  against 

288  Montrovel,  and  tried  clemency  and  Morocco,  and  fought  like  a  lion,  but  had  the  mis* 

;  through  skilful  negotiations  and  gen-  fortune  to  lose  one  of  his  eyes,  which  disfigured 

nises,  ho  brought  a  number  of  Cam-  him  for  life.    Cn  his  return  to  Lisbon  in  1653, 

)rms,  among  them  Jean  Cavalier,  who  he  was  again  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of 

he  ablest  and  most  popular  of  their  receiving  employment  at  the  court,  and  pro* 

t  this  submission,  though  a  heavy  loss  ceeded  to  Ooa,  where,  however,  soon  after  his 

irgents,  did  not  bring  the  contest  to  arrival,  he  gave  offence  to  the  authorities  by  a 

)avalier  was  cursed  as  a  traitor  by  satirical  poem  entitled  JDiaparata  na  India^  in 

m ;  and  the  other  loaders,  and  espe-  which,  among  other  disparaging  allusions,  he 

ind,  continued  to  resist.    But  Roland  says  of  the  Portuguese  office-holders  in  India, 

m  killed  in  1704  in  a  night  engage-  that  Pau  honra  eproveito  nao  eabe  num  9acoi 

hostilities  slackened,  the  country  was  *^  Honor  and  self-interest  are  never  found  in  the 

'  pacified,  and  Marshal  Yillars  left  it  same  sack.''    He  was  banished  to  Macao,  where 

service.    In  1705,  however,  Marshal  he  received  the  appointment  of  protedor  dos  d<h 

ad  again  to  crush  a  rebellion.    A  few  functoi  (administrator  of  the  effects  of  the  de- 

,  through  the  agency  of  some  Dutch  ceased),  and  the  salary  connected  with  this  office, 

a  new  rising  took  place  in  the  Viva-  though  very  small,  was  sufficient  for  his  support, 

t  of  the  Cevenncs  country ;  and  its  The  great   discoveries  which  had  disclosed  to 

a  was  a  hard  task  for  the  enfeebled  Portugal   the  Cape  of  Good    Hope  and  the 

it  of   Louis  Xiy.    The  Camisards  key  to  the  Indies,  the  stirring  confiicts  with 

»t  and  virtuous  people;    but  their  the  Moors,  the  efforts  of  the  missionary  to 

wrongfully  assumed  by  troops  of  rob-  Christianize,  while  the  explorer  strove  to  col- 

about  the  same  period,  pilli^d  some  onize,   and,   above    all,   the    general  impetus 

Languedoc. — A  new  work    on  the  which,  after  the  advent  of  Gutenberg,  Colnm- 

,  by  Ernest  Alby,  was  published  in  bus,  and  Luther,  electrified  the  men^  atmo»- 

)58.  phere  of  Europe,  and  inspired  the  muse  of  the 

T,  a  plain  stuff,  sometimes  wholly  of  Italian  and  Spanish  poets,  exerted  a  poweifnl 

;  sometimes  having  the  warp  of  hair  infiuence  upon  the  ardent  imagination  of  the 

)of  half  hair  and  half  silk ;  sometimes  Lusitanian ;  and  with  a  mind  riddy  stored  with 

arp  and  the  woof  of  wool ;  and  some-  classical  learning,  with  a  heart  purified  by  his 

(^arp  of  wool  and  the  woof  of  thread,  romentio  love  for  Catarina,  and  the  most  enthu- 

oriental  camlet  is  made  of  Angora  siastio  admiration  for  the  achievements  of  his 

.    Its  name  is  derived  from  its  hav-  native  country,  CamoSns  resolved  to  do  for 

lado  originally  of  camels'  hair.  Portugal  what  Homer  had  done  for  Greece,  and 

i^RHOF,  FsEDEmo,  a  Moravian  bish-  wrote  his  ^^Lusiad,"  or  O9  LuHadoi^  so  called 

t  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  April  8,  1751.    He  after  the  mythological  hero  Lusus,  who,  in  com* 

nerica  in  1746  to  assist  Bishop  Span-  pany  with  Ulysses,  visited  Portugal  and  founded 

a  missionary  to  the  Indians.    He  re-  the  city  of  Lisbon  under  the  name  of  Ulyssipo* 

1 1750  at  the  Moravian  establishments  lis.  This  great  epic  was  completed  by  Camodns 

qnehanna,  when  he  went  to  Ononda-  during  his  stay  in  Macao,  where  a  grotto  is 

3h  to  the  Iroquois.    In  4  years  he  had  still  pointed  out  to  which  the  poet  frequently 

9  Indians.  resorted  to  write.     In  1661  he  received  per- 

iNS,  Luis  DE,  the  greatest  among  the  mission  to  return  to  GtMu    But  here  one  ca- 

9  poets,  bom  in  Lisbon  in  1524,  died  lamity  after  another  befell  him.    First  stripped 

79.    His  father,  who  descended  from  of  every  thing  he  possessed  by  a  shipwreoK,  he 

Galician  family,  was  a  sea-captain,  and  was  thrown  into  prison  for  debt  immediately 

recked  in  1552  on  the  coast  of  Goa.  after  his  arrival  at  Goa,  and  detained  there 

noens,  who  inherited  an  ardent  love  until  1569,  when  he  returned  to  Lisbon,  where 

ntement  of  sea  life,  and  an  adventu-  the  rest  of  his  life  was  doomed  to  the  most 

sition  generally,  commenced  his  stud-  abject  poverty.    Ein^  Sebastian  granted  him 

at  the  university  of  Coimbra,  and  a  pension  of  15,000  reis,  equivalent  to  the  small 

teachers,  Diogo  de  Teive,  Vicente  sum  of  $21,  a  year ;  and  this  pittance,  misera* 

und  Pedro  Nunes,  with  great  con-  ble   as   it    was,   was  subsequently  withheld, 

his  genius.    Ho  left  the  university  For  some  time  he  was  supported  by  a  devo- 

gh  literal^  reputation ;  but  a  passion  ted  Javanese  servant,  Antonio,  who  collected 

5onceivedforaladyofthecourt,  Cata-  alms  for  him  during  the  night  and  noised 

tayada,  blighted  his  prospects  in  the  him  during  the  day;  and  afterward  he  wasre« 

nencement  of  his  career.    The  lady's  moved  to  the  hospital,  where  he  died.    After 
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hia  death  be  was  called  the  **  Apollo  Portu-  cavalry  eoldien,  with  their  aceont 

gnez,"    «*  Camdefl   o  Grande,"    a    monatncnt  deeping  with  their  feet  toward  ■ 

was  erected  to  his  memory,  medals  strack  in  his  centre.    Bivouac  tents  hare  been 

honor;  his  *'Lasiad'*  was  translated  into  for-  into  the  French  service rinee  1837. 

eign  languages,  and  warmly- praised  by  both  sist  of  a  tissue  of  cotton  cloth  imp 

Lope  do  Vega  and  Tasso.     Tiock  founded  a  caoutchouc,  and  thus  made  water-»r< 

novel  upon  the  poet*s  death  (Tod  det  Dichten\  man  carries  a  portion  of  this  clot 

and  Portuguese  and   foreigners   flock  to  the  different  pieces  are  rapidly  attachei 

Lusiad  grotto  at  Macao,  which  has  been  adorn-  by  means  of  clasps.    In  Uie  selection 

ed  in  a  beautiful  manner  by  Mr.  fltzhugh,  an  good  water  within  a  convenient  dist 

English  admirer  of  the  poet    Camoens^  life,  sential,  as  b  the  proximity  of  wou 

which  in    many  respects  resembles   that  of  wood   and   means  of  shelter.     Gu 

Cervantes^  presents  a  sad  record  of  the  strug-  conidA,  or  navigable  streams  are 

gles  of  a  cuivolrio  man  of  genius  with  uncon-  furnish  the  troops  with  the  nece 

genial  circumstances.     Beside  the  **  Lusiad,^'  if  they  are  encamped  for  a  long  y^i 

he  wrote  sonnets,  which  are  devoted  to  love,  vicinity  of  swamps  or  stagnant  watc 

chiefly  to  his  love  for  Gatarina,  to  the  celebra-  avoided.    The  ground  to  Iw  suitable  i 

tion  of  virtue,  and  to  friendship.    In  these  son-  must  admit  of  manoBuvres  of  troops. 

nets  he  pays  a  graceful  homage  to  his  teachers,  possible  the  cavalry  and  infantry  shi 

and  .1  warm  tribute  to  his  friend  Koronha.   The  tablished  on  a  single  line,  tlie  formei 

sonnets  written  shortly  before  his  death  breathe  wings,  the  hitter  in  the  centre.    Tl 

the  purest  imagination.    The  most  celebrated  or  huts  are  arranged,  as  nearly  as  thi 

of  his  *'  ItedondhilUs^'  is  that  suggested  to  him  the  ground  admits^  in  streets  pcrpendic 

W  his  escape  from  shipwreck,    lie  also  wrote  front,  and  extendmg  from  one  end  ol 

VanfOM  on  the  model  of  Petrarch^s  Canioni^  to  the  other.  In  arranging  a  camp,  he 

odes,  scxtinas,   elegies,  stanzas   composed   in  universal  rule  can  be  laid  down,  but 

ottata  rimoy    eclogues^    and   8  comedies,  £1  mauder  must  decide  according  to  cirr 

Eeff  Seleueoy  founded   upon    the  well-known  whether  to  form  his  army  in  1  or  2 

anecdute  of  the  king  who  resigns   his  wife,  upon  the  relative  positions  of  infantr 

Stratonice,  to  his  son   Antiochus;    IHUdemOy  and  artillery.    The  guards  of  camps  s 

and  0$  Amphitryoegj  his  most  valuable  contri-  camp-guard,  which  serves  to  keirp  | 

bution  to  the  Portuguese  stage.     His  fame,  and  discipline,  prevent  desertions,  an 

however,  rests  upon  hb  *^  Lusiad.''  Patriotbm  is  alarm ;  2,  detachments  of  infantry  an 

the  leading  sentiment  of  tlib  national  poem,  denominated    pickets,  stationed  in 

which  abounds  in  picturesque  descriptions  of  on  the  flanks,  which  intercept   rec 

storms  and  scenery,  and  in  pathetic  allusions  to  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  give  timth 

Portugal's  iyfluence  in  extending  the  area  of  a  hostile  approach ;  and  8,  grand  * 

Christendom.    The  most  remarkable  passages  oytposts.  which  are  large  detachment! 

are  those  referring  to  the  tragic  end  of  Inei  de  surrounding  villages,  fann-honsea.  t^ 

Castro,  and  to  Adamastor,  the  mythological  ruler  works,  from  which  they  can  watch  t 

of  the  sea,  who  uses  his  supreme  influence  for  ments  of  the  enemy.    They  should 

the  purpose  of  stopping  the  progress  of  Vasco  da  far  from  the  camp  as  to  be  beyond  snc 

Gama.  A  copy  of  the  Ist  edition  of  the  ^*Lusuid,''  of  attack.    Immediately  after  arri* 

which  appeared  in  1572,  b  in  tlie  possession  of  ground,  the  number  of  men  to  be  fur 

Lord  Holland's  familv.    A  magnificent  edition  guards  and  pickets  are  detailed ;  tb 

was  published  by  Didot  in  1817  for  the  editor,  he  occupied  by  them  are  designated: 

6ouza  Botelho.  His  complete  works  were  edited  for  dbtribntion  of  proviaiona  mentio 

by  Barret4>  Fcio  and  Monteiro,  Hamburff,  1834.  in  general,  all  arrangementa  made  < 

The  best  English  translation  is  that  of  Mickle.  the  interior  and  exterior  police  and 

The  6panbh  translators  arc  Gomez  de  Tapio,  the  cxunp. — One  of  the   most  ancic 

Garzes,  and  Lamberto  Gil.    The  French  trans-  mentioned  in    hbtory  b  that  of  t 

lation  b  by  Millie,  the  German  by  Donner,  the  ites  at  their  exodus  from  Egypt    ! 

Italian  bv  Kervi,  and  the  Polish  by  PrzybylskL  a  large  square,  divided  for  tlie  difier 

CAMP,  a  place  of  repose  for  troops,  whether  had  in  the  middle  the  camp  of  tb 

for  one  night  or  a  longer  time,  and  whether  in  with  the  tabernacle,  and  a  princip 

tenta,  in  bivouac,  or  with  any  such  shelter  as  entrance,  which,  with  an  acUao      of 

may    be    hastily    constructed.     Troops    are  was  at   the  same   time  a  fori 

cantoned  wlien  distributed  among  viUages,  or  ket-placc.      But   the   form,    Uko   w 

when  phiced  in  huts  at  the  end  of  a  campaign,  and  the  intrenchments  of  the  reguli 

Barracks    are   permanent   military   quarters,  camps  of  the  Hebrews,  or  their  ei 

Tents  were  deemed  unwholesome  by  Napoleon,  scarcely  be  traced. — ^The  camp  of  u 

who  preferred  that  the  soldier  should  bivouac,  before  Troy  was  close  upon  tne  sea 

sleeping  with  hb  feet  toward  the  fire,  and  pro-  shelter  their  sliips  drawn  nivm  the  Ian 

tected  from    the  wind    by  slight  sheds   and  into  separate  qnarters  for  the  difiei 

bowers.    Mi\|or  Sibley,  of  the  American  army,  and  fortified  with  ramparts  t      J 

haainvcntedatent  which  will  aocommodate  20  and  the  sea,  and  ezteraaily  t       a 
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aliened  with  wooden  towera  ofthe  barbaroasnationB  of  antiquity  were  ofUii 

lies  of  the  besieged.    The  bravest  surroanded  with  a  fortification  of  wagons  and 

ty  as  Aohilles  and  Aj<^  ^^^^  po^  carts,  as  for  instance,  that  of  the  Cimbri,  in  their 

realities.    Tiie  camp  of  the  Lace-  hist  battle  against  the  Romans  (101  K  0,\ 

as  circular,  and  not  without  the  which  camp  was  so  fiercely  defended^  after  thdr 

ntions  of  sentries  and  yidettes. —  defeat,  by  their  wives. — ^An  Intbknobkd  Oaiif 

imp  varied  according  to  the  season  is  a  camp  surroanded  by  defensive  worki| 

le  length  of  time  it  was  to  be  occu-  which  serves  also  as  a  fortification,  and  is 

mber  of  legions,  as  well  as  the  intended  accordingly  for  prolonged  nse. 

ground,  and  other  circumstances.  OAMPAGNAji  town  of  Names,  the  see  of  a 

f  the  time  of  the  empire  mentions  bishop^  20  miles  £.  of  Salerno,  built  in  the  midst 

y  shape,  circular,  oblong,  &c. ;  but  of  lofty  moontaina,  and  containing  a  cathe- 

rm  of  the  Roman  camp  was  quad-  dral,  churches,  convents,  a  college,  &o.    Fopm 

\  place  was  determined  by  augurs  6,760. 

;  to  the  4  quarters,  with  the  firont  to  CAMPAGNA  DI  ROMA,  the  plain  snrromid- 
;  it  wa3  measured  with  agnomen;  ing  Rome.  It  nearly  coincides  with  the  an* 
00  f^t  was  regarded  as  sufficient  cient  province  of  Latinm,  and  is  bounded  N.  by 
It  was  divided  into  an  upper  the  Tiber  and  Teverone,  E.  by  a  branch  of  tha 
^  separated  by  a  large  open  space,  Apennines,  S.  and  S.  W.  by  the  Mediterranean, 
f  lines  (decumana  and  cardo\  run-  and  is  abont  65  m.  long  by  45  broad.  The  land 
to  W.,  and  from  N.  to  S.,  and  by  is  very  plainly  volcanic,  the  lakes  lying  in 
3.  It  had  4  gates,  the  principal  of  craters,  and  some  of  them,  as  LAke  Rc«iua^ 
the  decuman  and  the  pnetorian,  having  a  regular  conical  form.  The  north  and 
ier  could  pass  without  leave,  under  north-eastern  part  of  the  Campagna,  lyins 
h,  and  was  surrounded  with  a  on  the  slopes  or  the  Apennines,  is  pleasant  and 
rated  by  a  space  of  200  feet  from  salubrious,  bnt  the  lowlands  are  afflicted  bv  a 
ip,  a  ditch,  and  a  mound  of  earth,  malaria  which  is  disastrous  to  the  life  and  health 
trenchments  were  made  by  the  of  laborers.  The  Campagna  includes  the  weU* 
iselves,  who  handled  the  pickaxe  known  Pontine  marslies,  which  cover  a  plain 
e  as  dexterously  as  the  sword  or  some  24  m.  long,  and  from  8  to  10  m,  in 
ley  levelled  the  ground,  and  fixed  breadth.  These  marshes  were  formed  by 
which  they  carried  along,  around  several  small  streams,  Ufens,  Nymphnos^ 
Qts  into  a  kind  of  hedge  of  irreg-  Amasenns,  and  some  others,  which,  finding  no 
xQ  the  middle  of  the  upper  di-  outlet  to  the  sea,  spread  over  the  hmd.  As 
10  pavilion  of  the  general  (pr<Bt<h  late,  however,  as  812  B.  0.,  it  must  have  been 
ig  a  square  of  200  feet ;  around  it  dry,  for  the  Appian  way  was  then  carried  over 
duTn^  the  qtuBstorium,  or  quarters  this  portion  of  the  Oampagna.  In  the  coarse 
ers  of  the  army,  the  forum^  serv-  of  150  years  the  marshes  spread  ont  to  theif 
larkot  and  meeting  place,  and  present  extent  Attempts  were  made  to  drda 
le  Ugatiy  those  of  the  tribunes  op-  them  by  Jnlins  CflBsor  and  by  Angnstna.  A 
sspective  legions,  and  of  the  com-  canal  was  oonstmoted  parallel  to  the  Appian 
Ibrcign  auxiliary  troops.  In  the  way,  and  Horace  speaks  of  travelling  on  it  in 
m  were  the  tents  of  the  inferior  the  year  87  B.  0.  In  A  D.  1778  Pins  VL 
he  legions,  the  Roman  horse,  the  commenced  draining  the  swamp,  bnt  with- 
rineipes,  the  hastatL,  &c. ;  and  on  ont  much  benefit  to  the  health  of  the  in* 
3  couipanies  of  foreign  horse  and  habitants.  Hot  solphnr  springs  are  fonnd  be- 
y  kept  apart.  The  tents  were  tween  Rome  and  TivolL  In  early  days  tho 
skins,  each  containing  10  soldiers,  Oampagna  was  peopled  with  many  small  dtiok 
mus;  tho  centurions  and  standard-  Of  the  inhabitants,  the  Albans  were  the  moat 
>  bead  of  their  companies.  In  the  powerful  When  the  Romans  conquered  them, 
Q  the  2  divisions,  which  was  called  these  cities  were  destroyed.  They  were  after- 
re  the  platform  of  the  general,  for  word  repeopled  from  the  capital,  but  rebelUng^ 
\f  justice  OS  well  as  for  harangues,  were  punished,  and  finally  were  left  entirw 
)  Bocred  images,  and  the  not  less  desolate.  In  the  time  of  Diodorus,  44  B.  CC| 
ry  ensigns,  in  exceptional  cases  there  was  noticeable  a  decay  and  desolation  in 
surrounded  with  a  wall  of  stones,  many  parts  of  Italv.  Strabo,  in  A.  D.  SS, 
is  even  the  quarters  of  the  soldiers  also  spoke  of  this  fact.  AccOTding  to  Pllnyt 
same  material.  The  whole  camp  the  farms  in  the  Oampagna  belonged  to 
.spect  of  a  city;  it  was  the  only  proprietors  who  resided  in  the  city,  and  left 
Romans  constructed.  Among  the  them  to  the  labor  of  slaves  and  the  care  of 
3nt  memorials  of  the  Roman  occu-  overseers.  Among  these  slaves,  every  thing 
itain  is  the  retention  of  the  Latin  was  done  to  encourage  celibacy.  Pliny  statea 
),  as,  in  whole  or  part,  the  name  that  0.  Ottdlins  Olandius  Isidoms  died,  leaving 
imber  of  places  first  occupied  by  4,116  of  them.  The  climate  of  this  ngloii 
ary  posts,  as  Doncoster,  Leicester,  around  Rome  has  considerably  changed  suioe 
lester, Winchester,  dec. — ^The  camps  the  palmy  days  of  the  city.    In  the  year  480 
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B.  0.  there  was  snow  upon  tho  groand  for  40  Pyr^n^es,  in  the  TtlleT  of  the  nme  n 

days,  and  now  it  is  rarely  present  for  so  long  a  Talley  is  bounded  by  Moot  Aigre,  tn 

time  as  2  days.    During  the  winter  and  early  tlie  river  Adonf,  oootains  the  aoctei 

spring  the  vegetation  is  rich  and  flourishing,  of  Medons,  ttie  priory  St.  Paul,  and  i 

but  in  summer  the  Campagna  has  a  dry  and  FEsponnes ;  is  celebrated  for  its  p 

barren  appearance.    The  laborers  for  the  farms  scenery,  for  its  stalactite  grotto,  a 

are  peasants  from  the  hills,  strong,  hardy  men,  quarries  of  green,  red,  and  Isabel  mar 

but  many  of  them  are  always  more  or  less  extend  along  the  Adonr  and  tho  rot 

affected  by  the  malaria.   The  Cam^igna  is  divid-  to  Bagndres  de  Bigorre.    Jean  Paul 

ed  judicially  into  the  Comarca  di  Roma,  and  Campanerthal  was  inspired  by  the  1 

Frosinonc.    The  principal  modern  towns  are  this  valley. 

Tivoli,  VcUetri,  Frascati,  Terracina,  Ostio,  and        CAMP  AN,     Jeanxe     LonsB     I 

Palestrino.    The  great  interest  felt  concerning  Gknbst,  a  French  teacher,  bom  Oc 

this  plain  arises  from  the  situation  of  Rome,  in  Paris,  died  March  16,  1822,  at  Mai 

whose  ruins  lie  scattered  on  every  side.    Across  was  i^pointed  reader  to  the  daughter 

the  desolate  Campagna  stretch  the  long  lines  of  XV.  when  only  15,  and  after  her 

the  aqueducts,  whose  broken  and  now  useless  with  M.  Campan,  attached  to  the 

arches  fitly  represent  the  state  to  which  the  Marie  Antoinette.    She  showed  grea 

*^ mistress  of  tlio  world*'  has  fallen.  to  her  royal  mistress  during  the  rev 

C^VMPAIGN.      This    term    is   very    often  troubles,  and  barelv  escaped  with  h 

used  to  denote  the  military  operations  which  the  storming  of  the  Tuileries.     Bei 

are  carried  on  during  a  war  within  a  single  her  fortune  by  the  revolution,  she 

year ;  but  if  these  operations  take  place  on  2  young  ladies*  boarding  school  at  St.  C 

or  more  independent  seats  of  war,  it  would  be  1796,  secured  the  patronage  of  Mme. 

scarcely  logical  to  comprise  the  wliole  of  them  nais,  afterword  the  empress  Jo?cphiD 

nnder  the  head  of  one  campaign.    Thus  what  ed  the  attention  and  won  tho  esteem 

may  be  loosely  called  tho  campiugn  of   1800  leon,  by  whom  she  was,   in  1S06, 

comprises  2  distinct  campaigns,  conducted  each  superintendent  of  the  school  ho  f< 

quite  independently  of  tho  other :   tho  cam-  £couen  for  the  daughters,  sisters,  am 

paign  of  Italy  (Marengo),  and  the  campaign  officers  killed  on  the  battle-field,  o^ 

of   Germany   (Ilohenlinden).      On  the  other  she  presided  7  years  until  it  was  sup] 

hand,  since  tho  almost  total  disuse  of  winter  the   Bourbons.      She  was    tho    sisl 

quarters,  the  end  of  the   year  does   not  al-  Genest,  the  French  ropublican  minis 

ways  mark  the  boundary  between  the   close  United  States,  during  the  2d  adm 

of  one  distinct  series  of   warlike  operations  of  Washington.    Uer  works  upon 

and  the  commencement  of  another.    There  are  scarcely  rise  above  mediocrity ;  but  h 

nowadays  many  other  military  and  political  anecdotique^  her  Correipaiulanee  in 

Considerations  far  more  important  in  war  than  la  reine  IlorUnsey  and  her  Memoiru 

the  change  of  the  seasons.    Thus  each  of  tho  priree  de  Marie  Antoinette  are  full  ol 
campaigns  of  1800  consists  of  2  distinct  portions :        CAMPAN  A,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 

a  general  armistice  extending  over  the  time  pop.  nearly  6,000;  87  m.  L.  N.  £. 

from  July  to  September  divides  them,  and  al-  on  the  river  Madre,  near  its  Jnnctioi 

though  tho  campaign  of  Germany  is  brought  to  Guadalquivir.  It  has  remains  of  Moo 

a  close  in  Dec.  1800,  yet  that  of  Italy  continues  tecture,  one  parish  church,  several  m 

during  the  lirst  half  of  Jan.  1801.     Clausewitz  and  5  schools, 
justly  observes  that  the  campaign  of  1812  does        CAMPANA,  a  village  in  the  provii 

evidently  not  end  with  Dec.  81  of  that  year,  rono,  in  Lombordy.     A  victory   w 

when  tho  French  wero^  still  on  the  Niemen,  hero  by  the  French,  nnder  Boni4>art< 

and  in  full  retreat,  but  with  their  arrival  behind  Austrians,  Nov.  21, 1796. 
the  Elbe  in  Feb.  1813,  where  they  again  col-        C^VMPANELLA,  Tommaso,  an  Ital 

looted  their  forces,  the  impetus  which  drove  opher,  bom  at  Stilo  in  Calabria,  Sep 

them  homeward  having  ceased.    Still,  winter  died  in  Paris,  March  21,  1639.     ^ 

remaining  always  a  season  during  which  fatigue  young    he    displayed    unusual    ap< 

and  exi>osuro  vrii],  in  our  latitudes,  reduce  ac-  le^urning,    especially    langnages.      I 

tive  armies  at  an  exccssivo  rate,  a  mutual  sus-  wished  to  send  him  to  Naples  to  fit  I 

pension  of  operations  and  recruiting  of  strength  a  lawyer,  but  he  followed  his  own  prt 

very  often  coincide  with  that  time  of  the  year;  and  Joining  the  Dominicans,  pnr»oed 

and  although  a  campaign,  in  tho  strict  sense  of  of  theology.  When  but  17  years  of  i 

the  word,  means  a  series  of  warlike  operations  at  Cosenza,  his  professor  was  en; 

closely  connected  together  by  one  strategctical  part  in  a  discussion  upon  philosO|Mi, 

phm  and  directed  toward  one  strategetical  object,  Franciscans;  but  being  somewhat  m 

campaigns  may  still  in  most  cases  very  convc-  young  Companella  in  his  place,  who 

niently  bo  named  by  the  year  in  which  their  his  audience  by  the,  force  of  his 

decisive  actions  are  fought.  against  Aristotle.    In  1590,  he  pab 

CAMPAN,  a  French  town,  pop.  estimated  nt  own  opinions;  the  work  gained  Dim 

from  8,000  to  4,500,  in  the  department  of  llautes  mirers,  but  so  miDj  enemiee  that  be  1 
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ad  went  niooeariTely  to  Borne,  Yenioe,  Flor-  ied  cities  of  Heroalaneam  and  BonroeiL    Be- 

«oe,  Padua,  and  Boloffna.    In  1598heretaraed  aide  these,  its  principal  cities  were  Bdn,  Nn- 

t»Kiplea|  and  went  thence  to  his  native  place,  oeria^  Neapolis,  Salernnm,  and  Oapna,  wMdh 

Briag  sosp^eted  of  joining  a  conspiracy  against  was  fonnded  by  the  Etmscans,  who  named  it 

Hm  ^MUkish  ffovemment  he  was  seized  and  put  after  their  leader  Oapys,  a  companion  of  iBneas. 

t»  the  rack  7  times,  ana  was  finally  carried  to  In  the  year  420  B.  0.,  it  was  snbjngated  by  the 

tein  and  imprisoned.    In  the  year  1626  Pope  Samnites ;  in  848  B.  0.  it  was  received  into  the 

Man  VIIL  obtained   his   ex&adition   from  protection  of  Rome,  bat  revolted  to  Hannibal 

TUIip  rV.  of  Spain,  and  he  was  transferred  to  after  his  victory  at  OannsB,  216  B.  0.    It  was 

tt^iDqaisitloaatRome.    He  was  set  at  liberty  retaken  211  B.  0.,  and  pnnished  by  the  Bo- 

hW9.    Hat  the  Spamards  looked  npon  him  mans,  its  senators  being  executed,  and  many  of 

with  hostile  fedin^  and  in  1634  he  fled  to  the  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery.    The  first  in- 

ItiDoe.    Landing  at  Marseilles,  Peirese  invited  habitants  of  Oampania  were  Aosones  and  Osd 

Um  to  Aiz,  where  he  spent  a  few  months,  and  or  Opici,  subseqaently  oonqaered  by  the  Etms- 

ttiiice  went  to  Paris,    ay  the  aid  of  Rloheliea  cans.    In  the  time  or  the  BomanSi  the  Sididni 

hft  noeived  from   Lonis  XIII.  a  pension  of  dwelt  in  the  N.  W.  near  the  frontier  of  Sanmi- 

1^  livres.   He  entered  a  Dominican  convent  mn,  and  the  Picentini  iifhabited  ti^e  S.  K  por- 

whare  be   ended  his   life.    Oampanella  haa  tion  of  the  country.    The  region  of  Gunpania 

tdeati,  bat  his  imagination  held  too  strong  a  is  decidedly  volcanic,  and  the  soil  eztrraielj 

ivijover  his  reasoning  powers.    He  was  dis-  fertile.    In  some  parts  crons  are  harvested  8 

tfigiushed  rather  for  undermining  other  systems  times  in  a  year.    This  fertility,  joined  with  an 

m  for  raising  one  of  his  own.   His  most  cele-  equable  dimate,  an  air  mildly  tempered  by  soft 

kited  works  were  written  during  his  imprison-  sea-breezes,  and  the  most  beautiftd  scenery, 

Mot  Among  them  are  the  following :  PhiUh  gave   the  title  Felix  to  the  land,  which  it 

MJUs  BoUovmU  ;   Uhwenalis  Fhuaaophia  ;  still  retains,  being  now  the  Campagna  FeUce  of 

fylngiajpro  OalUao^  1622,  4to ;  De  PradeBti-  Naples. 

mKkm,  EUctime,  Beprohatiorus,  et  AuxtliuDi-  OAMPANILE  (ItaL  campana^  a  bell),  a  bell 

liM  Gratia,  contra  ThomuticoB^  Paris,  1686;  tower,  either  attached  to  a  church,  or  an  ind^ 

IkM$MTchia  Eitpanica^  translated  into  £ng-  pendent  edifice.    The  most  remarkable  epeei- 

Brii,  Lond.  1684.  mens  are  those  at  Oremona,  ilorenoe,  raa, 

OAMPANHA,  a  city  of  Brazil,  pop.  6,000,  in  Bologna,  Padua,  and  Ravenna.    The  tower  aft 

ftt  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  on  the  left  bank  Cremona  is  896  feet  high,  408  steps  leading  to 

ifthePalmello,  with  churches,  schools,  ahos-  the  summit    It  was  b^gun  in  1288,  and  the 

pitil,  tad  some  other  institutions.  bella  were  cast  in  1578.    In  the  8d  story  is  a 

OAMPANI,  Mattxo  and  Giusbpps,  two  very  large  astronomical  dock,  built  in  15M. 
kothers^  natives  of  the  diocese  of  Spoleto,  The  one  at  Florence  was  commenced  by  Giotto 
Mj,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  cen-  in  1884^  after  lus  death,  the  tower  was  contin* 
ti^.  Matteo,  the  elder  brother,  or  Oampani  ued  by  Taddeo  GaddL  It  is  276  feet  in  height, 
Aiunenis,  as  he  was  called^  held  the  curacy  of  a  and  has  4  stories,  of  which  the  1st  and  4th  are 
piriih  in  Rome.  Both  of  them  are  known  in  higher  than  either  of  the  other  2.  On  the 
■iMioe  as  opticians.  Matteo  was  the  inventor  basement  story  are  2  ranges  of  tablets  in  ro- 
of ilkuninated  clock  dials,  and  celebrated  for  Uef^  designed  by  Giotto,  and  executed  partly  by 
l^the  first  to  grind  object  glasses  of  great  him,  and  the  remainder  by  Andrea  Pisano  aira 
M  length — ^205  palms,  or  160  feet  focal  dis-  Loca  della  Robbia.  Above  these  are  16  largo 
knoe^  being  the  largest.  With  Campani's  ob-  statues.  4  on  each  side  of  the  tower.  The 
jo^  passes,  2  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn  were  cost  of  this  campanile  was  rery  great,  about 
dbeovered.  Oampani  also  made  some  experi-  1,000  fiorins  for  each  braocia,  which  is  2  fMt 
MtB  with  triple  eye-glasses,  to  destroy  chro-  square.  The  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  was 
J^e  aberration.  The  thermometricol  irresu-  begun  in  1174  by  Bonaunus  of  Pisa,  and  William 
vities  (^  pendulum  vibrations  also  engaged  his  of  Innspruck.  It  is  178  feet  high,  cylindrical  in 
'^tioQ.  The  younger  brother,  Giuseppe,  was  form,  and  60  feet  in  diameter.  The  summit  is 
{^  an  optician  and  astronomer,  and  constructed  reached  by  880  steps.  The  fisust  which  gives  it  the 
luiown  telescopes.  name  by  which  it  is  so  well  known,  is  that  it 

CAMPANIA,  a  portion  of  ancieut  Italy,  lying  leans  18  feet  from  the  perpendicular.    This  flndt 

^ofLatium,fromwhichit  was  separated  by  was  manifest  before  its  completion,  and  was 

"^ri?er  liris.    Samnium  bounded  it  on  the  N.  guarded  against  b^  extra  braces,  and  an  s^Pt^ 

*^£^  Locania  on  the  S.  £.,  and  the  Tyrrhenian  tion  of  the  stone  m  the  highest  portion.    Th« 

*^<ntiie  S.  and  W.    The  hurgest  river  of  0am-  7  bells  on  the  top,  the  hirgeit  of  which  weig^ 

Ma  was  tiie  Ynltumus;  the  smaller  streams  12,000  lbs.,  are  so  placed  as  to  counteraot  oj 

*^  the  Liris,  Olanius,  Savo,  Samus,  Silarus,  theur  gravity  the  leaning  of  the  tower.    The 

*^Sebethus.    It  also  contained  several  lakes,  Garisenda  at  Bolocna  is  168  fset  high,  and 

'^^^  of  them  filling  the  craters  of  extinct  vol-  leans  8  feet  6  inches.    The  Arinelli  at   the 

f^i^oea.   The  largest  of  them  were  Achemsia,  same  place  is  871  feet  tn  height^  and  leans  8 

^^u^  Lucrinus,  and  Avernus,  on  the  W.  feet  6  inches.   The  SeviUe  cathedral  has  a  camp 

^  the  Monte   Knovo.     Within  its  borders  panile  860  feet  hish,  oompleted  bv  Guver  the 

>tiada Mount  Vesuvius,  and  there  are  the  bar-  Moorinl668.    ThMitowerisoiUedlAQirald^ 
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from  a  braien  figure  in  the  top,  wliioh  weighs  land.    The  prodoctloiif  in  1860  wtn 

a  ton  and  a  hal£  yet  tarns  with  the  wind.  bnshels  of  corn,  48,889  cf  oata,  48,4^ 

OAMPANILE,  an  Italian  missionary,  bom  in  hotter,  and  8,167  of  wooL    The  poblk 

1762  near  Naples,  died  in  the  latter  city,  March  numbered  650  pupils.    Capital,  Jac!     n 

2,  1836.    At  an  early  age  he  entered  tJie  order  Pop.  6,068,  of  whom  818  were  sla 

of  St.  Dominic,  and  was  employed  in  teach-  northern  county  of  Eeotacky,  witu 

ing  in  the  different  houses  of  the  Dominicans.  120  sq.  m.    It  is  situated  on  the  bau 

A  desire  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  Ohio,  nearly  opposite  Cincinnati,  is 

made  him  enter  tlio  college  of  the  propaganda  on  the  W.  by  the  Licking  river,  has  an 

at  Rome,  where  he  learned  Arabic.    In  1802  he  soil,  and  produced  in  1850,  801,125  b 

was  named  prefect  of  the  missions  of  Mesopo-  com,  9,988  of  wheat,  87,759  of  oats,  tx 

tamia  and  Koordistan,  and  through  his  zeal  and  lbs.  of  tobacco.  The  surface  consists  of ! 

activity  10  large  villages   ioincd  the  Roman  tom  lands,  and  gently  nndolating  tract 

Catholic  church.    In  1815  he  retumed  to  Na-  land.    The  county  was  organized  in  1 

pies,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  Arabic  in  named  in  honor  of  CcL  John  CampU 

the  university.    In  1818  he  published  a  history  mcr  member  of  the  state  senate.   Ci^it 

of  Koordistan  and  of  its  different  religious  sects,  andria.    Pop.  in  1850,  18,127,  of  wi 

containing  many  details  respecting  the  customs  were  slaves. 

and  usages  of  the  country,  which  are  consid-  CAMPBEU^  Alkxastdkr,  fonndei 

ered  highly  interesting.  religious  sect  called  ''  Disciples  of  Chri 

CAMP  AN  US,  JoHANxxs,  an  Italian  mathe-  ident  of  Bethany  college,  Va.,  bom 

matician,  author  of  the  first  translation  of  £u-  He  was  originally  a  Presbyterian,  but  i 

did  that  was  printed,  bom  at  Novara,  probably  from  that  church  in  1812,  and  rccei 

in  the  12th  century.    His  translation  was  from  tism  by  immersion  the  same  year.    Ie 

the  Arabic,  and  was  printed  by  Ratdolt  at  Yen-  tion  with  his  father,  Thomas  Cam] 

ice,  in  1482.  formed  several   congregations,   whicl 

CAMPBELL,  the  name  of  counties  in  several  with  a  Baptist  association,  but  proteste 

of  the  United  States.    I.  A  southem  county  of  all  human  creeds  as  a  bond  of  union,  i 

Virginia,  lying  between  James  river  on  the  N.  the  Bible  alone  as  the  rule  of  faith  i 

and  Staunton  river  on  the  S.,  and  comprising  tice.    lie  met  with  nmch  opposition  i 

an  area  of  576  sq.  m.    It  has  on  uneven  surface,  sertion  of  this  principle,  and  in  182^ 

and  a  fertile  soil.  Productions  in  1850, 2,534,730  excluded  from  the  fellowship  of  th4 

lbs.  of  tobacco,  839,267  bushels  of  corn,  100,500  churches.     His  followers  now  began 

of  wheat,  167,254  of  oats,  and  2,168  tons  of  into  a  separate  bodv,  and  in  1888  n 

hay.    There  were  a  number  of  mills  and  fac-  posed  to  number  at  least  100,000  fonl 

tories,  42  churches,  and  994  pupils  attending  Lave  prevailed  especially  in  the  state 

public  and  other  scnools.    Value  of  real  estate  ginia,  Teimessee,  and  Kentucky.    In 

in  1856,  $5,692,854.    Iron  ore  is  obtained  in  Campbell  founded  Bethany  ooUege  in 

some  places,  and  granite  is  abundant.    Oak  and  Va.,  which  has  about  150  students, 

pine  forests  cover  much  of  the  hilly  part  of  the  plete  history  of  the  reform  to  whicl 

county.    Organized  in  1784,  and  named  in  honor  devoted  may  be  found  in  the  '*  Chr 

of  Gen.  William  Campbell,  an  officer  of  the  revo-  tist  and  Millennial   narbinger,**  a  j 

lution.    Capital,  Campbell  Court  House.     Pop.  edited  by  him  in  Bethany. 

in  1850,  230,245,  of  whom  10,866  were  skves.  CAMPBELL,  Abchibald.  6eeAi»i 

II.  A  central  county  of  Georgia,  with  an  area  of  of. 

860  sq.  m.,  intersected  by  the  Chattahoochee  CAMPBELL,  ABnnTB,  an  Ameri 

river.   It  has  an  irregular  surface,  and  embraces  born  in  1742,  in  Augusta  co.,  Va.,  dm 

several  varieties  of  soil.    The  soil  of  the  river  in  Knox  co.,  Ky.    Enlisting  at  15  at 

bottoms  consists  of  a  black  loam,  and  yields  good  militiaman,  he  was  captured  by  the 

crops  of  grain  and  cotton.    The  productions  in  around  lakes  Erie  and  Michigan,  adopt 

1850  amounted  to  271,500  bushels  of  corn,  27,-  of  tlie  chiefs,  and  humanely  treated.    H 

236  of  oats,  44,434  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  8,040  after  3  years*  captivity,  his  family  hai 

boles  of  cotton.    There  were  20  churches,  end  supposed  him  dead.      At  the  comiD 

450  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Gold,  iron,  of  the  revolution  he   espoused  the  ^ 

and    soap-stone   are    the    principal   minerals,  cause,   and  was   snccessively    nuuor, 

Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $1,099,222.    The  ant-colonel,  and  colonel  in  Uie  army. 

county  received  its  name  in  honor  of  Duncan  G.  elected  to  the  assembly  of  his  native 

Campbell,  a  member  of  the  Georgia  legislature,  assisted  in  the  framing  of  her  constitui 

Capital,  Campbellton.     Pop.  7,470,  of  whom  CAMPBEI.L,  Sib  Coun,  a  British 

1,637  were  slaves.    III.  A  north-eastern  coun-  bom  in  Glasgow  in  1791,  entered  the 

ty  of  Tennessee,  bordering  on  Kentucky,  drain-  service  in  1808;  serve<1  inPortngalan 

&1  by  several  affluents  of  the  Cumberland  river,  cheren ;  was  wounded    on   several 

and  comprising  an  area  of  450  sq.  m.    The  sur-  during  the  peninsular  war;  served  ii 

face  is  hilly,  and  the  central  part  traversed  by  with  the  United  States,  in  1814 

a  ridge  of  the  Cumberland  mountains.    Large  aided,  in  1823,  in  quellinir  an 

ibresta  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Demcrara;  was  actively  ei           aumd 
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WIT  of  1842 ;  in  the  second  Punjaub  campaign,  of  pickets.    Toward  the  afternoon  of  the  24th, 

lader  Lord  Goagb,  in  1848  and  1849,  com-  Sir  Colin  reached  Alambagh,  where,  on  the  fol- 

Binded  a  division  of  infantry  at  the  b..ttles  of  lowing  day,  he  was  joined  by  the  rear-gaard 

Chilian  wallah  and  Goojerat,  and  at  other  en-  nnder  Sir  James  Outram(IIavelock  having  died 

mements ;  was  woonded  at  the  former  battle ;  Nov.  25),  and  hastening  on  toward  Cawnpore^ 

HBsted  afterward  in  the  pursuit  of  Dost  Mo-  arrived  at  Uie  Pandoo  Koddee,  within  a  few 

brnmed  and  the  occupation  of  Peshawer ;  held  miles  from  thence,   on   Nov.   26.     Sir  Colin 

the  command  of  the  troops  in  that  district;  un-  came  in  time  to  save  the  beleaguered  British 

dfftook,  in  1851  and  1852,  various  successful  from  destruction.     A  force  of  14,000  sepoys, 

opentions  against  the  turbulent  tribes  of  the  with  numerous  cavalry  and  40  pieces  of  artil« 

a^oining  mountain  regions ;  and  received,  on  Icry,  was  threatening  an  army  of  but  2,000  Euro- 

hiiretam  to  England,  the  thanks  of  the  British  peans  under  Gren.  Windham.    Forced  to  retire 

pirliament,  and  of  the  East  India  company,  for  within  their  intrenchments,  the  British  suffered 

his  services.    In  1854,  he  proceeded  to  the  severely  from  the  fierce  assault  of  the  rebelfl, 

Crimea,  in  command  of  the  Highland  brigade,  and  were  almost  entirely  at  their  mercy  when, 

which,  with  the  guard,  formed  the  duke  of  alarmed  by  the  long-continued  sounds  of  firing, 

Cimbridge's  division,  which  took  a  conspicuous  Sir  Colin  CampbeU  crossed  the  Granges,  and 

part  in  deciding  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  Sept.  soon  drove  the  rebel  force  before  the  intrench- 

14^  1854.   At  Bulaklava,  on  Cct.  25  following,  ments,  capturing  16  of  their  guns.    His  first 

the  Russian  cavalry  were  repulsed  by   *^  the  care  was  to  have  the  women  and  children  and 

tbiD  red  line  "  of  his  Highlanders.    On  Sept.  8,  the  wounded  sent  under  safe  escort  to  AHa- 

1855,  after  the  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Redan,  habad,  whence  they  were  forwarded  to  Cal- 

SrOolin  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Simpson  to  renew  cutta;   and  turning  his  attention  next  to  the 

the  attack,  which,  however,  was  rendered  un-  enemy,  ho  commenced  the  attack  in  the  fore- 

tMBsarj  by  the  desertion  of  the  works  by  the  noon  of  Dec.   6,  shelling  them   out  of  the 

Roauans.  In  1856,  after  his  return  to  England,  town,  falling  on  them  with  his  infantry,  and 

he  became  inspector-general  of  infantry,  and  forcing  them  to  take  for  safety  to  the  Qangea, 

held  this  office  until  the  end  of  June,  1857,  whence  they  reached  the  other  aide,  on  their 

Then,  on  the  death  of  Gen.  Anson,  he  pro-  flight  into  Oude.    According  to  last  accounts 

tteded  to  India,  at  24  hours'  notice,  to  assume  (August,  1858),  Sir  Colin  was  arduously  prose* 

tiMsupreme  command  in  Bengal,  arriving  at  Cal-  cuting  the   war    in    Oude,  which,  however, 

0^  Aug.  14, 32  days  after  the  issue  of  bis  com-  has  assumed  more  the  character  of  a  guerilla 

mkdoo,  which  bore  the  date  of  July  13.    Con-  warfare,  the  army  organization  of  the  muti- 

sderable  additions  to  the  army  having  begun  to  neers   having   been  broken. — Sir    Colin,  not 

irriTe  in  the  course  of  October,  Sir  Colin  hastened  having  had  aristocratic  family  influence  to  assist 

to  Lacknow,  the  seat  of  the  sepoy  rebellion ;  him  in  his  career,  and  having  entered  the  ser* 

reached  Benares  Oct.  31,  crossed  the  Ganges  vice  as  an  ensign  in  the  9th  regiment  of  foot, 

Nov.  11,  and  arrived  at  Alumbagh  on  the  even-  attained  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  only 

ioguf  the  12th.   After  an  encounter  with  a  body  in  1856,  after  hia  return  from  the  Crimea,  and 

of  2,000  rebels,  ho  left  one  of  his  regiments  in  after  a  whole  life  incessantiy  spent  in  the  aer- 

prnson  at  that  place,  and  resumed  his  march  on  vice.    Having  previously  been  made  knight- 

the  14th ;  was  received  on  his  approach  toward  commander  of  the  bath,  he  was  in  the  same 

tlM  pleasure  ground  of  Dilkhoosha  by  the  fire  year  rewarded  with  the  gcsBd  cross  of  the  bath, 

of  the  enemy ;  succeeded,  however,  in  routing  with  2  Sardinian  orders,  and  the  cross  of  the 

them,  though  not  without  the  loss  of  some  brave  French  legion  of  honor;  and  in  1858  he  was  pro- 

oflic«rB  and  soldiers,  and    advancing  against  moted  to  the  rank  of  general,  and  to  the  peerage 

Seeonderbagh  (a   walled   enclosure    carefully  under  the  titie  of  Baron  Clyde  of  Clydesdale. 

loopboled),  a  narrow  breach  was  effected,  ena-  CAMPBELL,  Gsobgb,  a  Scotch  Presbyteriaa 

Wiagthe  British  forces  to  make  terrible  havoc  divine,  born  Dec  25,  1719,  died  April  6, 17M. 

«oong  the  rebels,  2,000  of  whom  were  killed.  Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  9,  he  was  educated 

On  the  followmg  day  (Nov.  21),  the  mess-house  at  Marischal  college,  and  apprenticed  to  the 

^  taken,  the  troops  bursting  into  the  enclo-  law,  but  afterward  devoted  himself  to  theolonr* 

"»« round  theMotee  Mehal  (the  Pearl  Palace),  The  presbytery  of  Aberdeen  licensed  him  m 

^We  the  rebels  made  a  last  stand,  and  soon  a  1746 ;  he  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  charge  of 

^nunonication  was  opened  with  the  residency,  a  parish  near  Aberdeen  in  1760,  presented  la 

prmittbg  the  kte  Sir  Henry  Havelock  and  1766  to  one  of  the  churches  in  Aberdeen,  eleet- 

^  James  Outram  to  welcome  their  deliver-  ed  in  1769  regent  of  Marischal  ooll^;e,  end 

^  the  same  afternoon.     Sir  Colin,  however,  made  doctor  of  divinity  by  King's  college,  and 

f*^ized  at  once  the  impossibility  of  hold-  chosen  in  1771  professor  of  divinity  in  Mariiohal 

*^Lucknow  in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming  college.    He  published  in  1763  his  "Disserta- 

"?*«e8  of  the  rebels,  but  masking  his  real  de-  tion  on  Miracles,'*  in  reply  to  Hume,  and  his 

IJS^ by  opening  a  terrible  fire  on  the  Kaiser-  "Philosophy  of  Rhetoric"  in  1776.    He  idso 

^\  he  succeeded  in  dividing  the  insurgents'  published  a  translation  of  the  Gospela,  which 

JJ^tion,  and  while  they  were  preparing  for  mcreased  his  literary  and  theological  reputation. 

««tnticipated  assault,  the  garrison  withdrew  His  "Lectures  on  Eodesiaatical  History"  were 

during  the  night  of  the  22d,  through  tiiie  lines  posthumous;  they  were  marked  with  a  Tiolaot 
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feeling  of  oppodtioD  to  Episcopiicy.  and  received  aane  called  the  "  Tetcher*!  Oflfeiii 

mach  censure  in  the  '^Anti-JacoDin  Review  "  previooslj  established  the  '*  Toath*a 

(1801).    On  the  occasion  of  bis  resignation,  in  which  he  edited  fur  18  yearsb    He 

1795,  he  received  a  pension  of  £800  a  year  from  several  other  works, 
the  jfovemment  CAMPBELL,  Joror,  lord,  chief  Ji 

CAMPBELL,   Gkoroc   W.,   an   American  English   court  of  oueen^a  bench,  i 

statesman,  bom  in  Tennessee  about  1768,  died  15,  1781,  at  Springfield,  a  Tillage  n 

Feb.  17,  1848.    Commencing  his  political  career  Fifeshire,  ScotlancL    His  father,  tb 

in  1808,  he  served  in  the  U.  S.  house  of  repre-  George  Campbell,  was  minister  for  i 

sentatives     till    1809,    in   the     senate    from  Cupar.  John  was  the  2d  son,  and  wi 

1811   to  1818,  with  one  year  of  intermission  at  the  Scottish  university  of  St.  And 

(1814),  during  which  he  was  secretary  of  tlie  migrated  early  in  life  to  London,  ci 

treasury.    He  left  the  senate  in  1818  to  be-  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn  (1800),  and 

come  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extra-  to  the  bar  in  1806.    While  pur 

ordinary  to  Russia.  studies,  he  supported  himself  by  « 

CAMPBELL,  JoHy,  a  political  and  historical  reports,  and  theatrical  criticisms  for  1 

writer,  bom  in  Edinburgn,  March  8,  1708,  died  *^  Morning  Chronicle.*'   His  industry 

Dec  28, 1775.    He  was  intended  for  the  law,  soon  brought  him  agood  practice  at  tl 

but  became  a  writer  in  the  varied  departments  law  bar  ;  nevertheless  he  found  time 

of  biography,  history,  politics,  and  statistics,  reports  of  the  principal  cases  deci 

Commencing  at  the  age  of  28,  his  literary  career  courts  of   king  s  bench   and    comi 

ended  only  with  his  life.    His  first  publica-  In    1821    he  married    Mary    Elizi 

tions  were    anonymous,  and  appeared  in  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  James  8« 

following  order:    "The  Militwy  History  of  ward  the  first  Lord  Abinger.— The 


^  History"  (1787-'89) ,     ,  , — — o 

turee  of  Edward  Brown,  Esq."  (1789),  and  "  Con-  not  till  1827  that  he  received  tl»e 

cise  History  of  Spanish  America"  (1741).    In  of  king's  counsel.    In  1880  he  ? 

1742  he  began  to  put  his  name  to  his  works;  the  P.  for  the  borough  of  Stafford,  auu 

first  was  the  **  Lives  of  the  English  Admirals,"  Dudley.    In  November  of  the  latU 

d^a  This  work  was  enlarged  from  2  to  4  volumes  was  appointed  solicitor-general  by 

in  1744^  and  was  swell^  to  8  by  succeeding  ministry,  which  office  he  retained 

authors.    In  1745  he  began  his  contributions  1884,  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  : 

to  the  Biographia  Britannica,     In  1750  he  tomey-generaL    He  left  office  with 

published  his  **  Survey  of  the  Present  State  of  ministry  in  Nov.  1884,  and  at  the  < 

Europe,"  a  work  which  met  with  considerable  cral  election  was  returned  by  the  tui 

snocess.    After  the  peace  of  Paris,  1768,  he  was  burgh,  which  he  continued  to  r 

employed  by  the  British  govemmont  to  write  a  his  elevation  to  the  peeraffe.    Ai 

vindicaUon  of  it.    His  last  work,  **  A  Political  nation  of  Sir  Robert  Peers  mxn^ 

Survey  of  Great  Briton,"  was  pronounced  to  Sir  John  Campbell  regained  the  att 

come  altogether  short  of  the  expectation  raised  eralship,  and  remained  in  p  d 

by  its  title.    In  1755  he  was  appointed  his  June,  1841.    In  the  mean  u       i 

mijesty^s  agent  foi:  the  province  of  Georgia,  been  raised  to  the  peerage  «iiii  i 

which  office  he  retained  until  his  death.  Baroness  Stratheden.    In  June,  18 

CAMPBELL,  Tns  Rev.  John,  a  dissenting  appointed    lord    chancellor  of  In 

minister,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  in  1766,  died  April  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Can 

4^  1840.    He  was  ^prcnticed  by  his  father  to  a  the  resignation  of  the  Melbourne  ' 

goldsmith  and  jeweller  in  Edinburgh,  but  when  he  lost  his  recently  acquired  o      c, 

about  28  years  old  he  began  to  give  himself  to  From  this  period  until  184ft,  his  pul 

tiie  ministry.    His  Christian  labors  and  spirit  confined  to  hearing  appeals  in  th< 

aeemed  from  the  beginning  to  have  had  a  mis-  lords,  and  on  the  judicial  committee  < 

rionAry  turn.    Among  his  first  enterprises  was  council,  and  acting  as  one  of  the  lai 

that  of  undertaking  the  charge  of  24  young  opposition  in  the  upper  house.    1 

Africans  who  had  been  brought  from  Sierra  that  thus  fell  to  him  was  devoted 

Leone  to  be  instmcted  in  Christianity.    He  pursuits,  the  fmits  of  which  were  p 

took  also  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  the  world  in  1846,  in  the  aliape  of 

British  and  foreign  Bible  society  in  1804.    He  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  and  K( 

was  ordained  the  same  year  pastor  of  the  Kings-  Great  Seal  of  England,  from  the  «» 

land  dissenting  church,  near  London.    In  1812  to  the  reign  of  George  lY.,"  in  ' 

he  made  a  iouraey  to  South  Africa,  to  inquire  London,  1&6-H7;  republished  in  P! 

into  the  reliffious  state  of  the  natives,  and  the  The  return  of  the  liberal  party  to 

prosperity  of  the  misaons  amon^  them,  and  re-  1846  gave  him  the  post  of^cbani 

I>eated  the  visit  in  1818.    On  his  return,  each  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  a  seat  in  • 

time,  he  publbhed  an  account  of  his  travels  cabinet    In  1849  he  ^q]       ed  in  ! 

and  obiorvationa.    In  1^8  he  founded  the  znag-  **  The  Lives  of  the  *  • 
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ftom  the  Nomum  OoDqoest  to  the  death  of  to  his  republican  prindplefl,  and  waa  a  member 

Locd  Mansfield.^      A  M  volame,  ooatinuing  of  the  state  legialatore. 

^  ieri68  down  to  the  death  of  Chief  JusUoe  CAMPBELL,  Thomas,  a  Britishpoet,  born 

Taatardea  in  1882,  appeared  in  1857.    On  the  in  Gbsgow,  Scotland,  Jnlj  27,  1777,  ^ed  in 

ntirement  of  Lord  Denman  from  the  chief  Jas-  Boulogne,  France,  Jane  16, 1844.    Hit  father 

tioeship  of  the  queen's  bendi  in  March,  1850,  was  a  cadet  of  the  cknof  Campbells  in  Eimaii| 

Locd  Campbell,  notwithstanding  his  great  age,  illustrious  from  the  times  of  Wallace  and  Bmoe. 

aooepted  that  laborious  appointment,  the  duties  At   the  age  of  18,  already  an  aooomplished 

«firkoh  he  has  dischargea  and  continues  to  dis-  scholar  in  Latin  and  Greek,  he  enterod  the 

durse  with  unflagging  industry,  up  to  the  pres-  universify  of  Glasgow,  where  he  remained  ix 

«iUaiD6  (1858),  together  with  those  attaching  6  years,  partially  supporting  himself  by  privato 

to  i  legal  peer  in  ^peal  cases,  and  to  a  whig  teaching.    He  was  a  devoted  student,  ezcdled 

kiier.    Lord  Campbell  took  advantage  of  the  particularly  in  Greek,  and  FraL  Toong  used  to 

noeat  great  changes  in  tiie  landed  proprietary  advert  witn  delight  to  his  poetical  translations 

«f  Ire^d  to  become  a  large  landowner  in  the  of  the  Greek  tra^dians  as  the  best  that  anr 

pioTiace  of  Connaught   His  intellectual  powers  pupil  in  the  umversity  had  ever  produoed. 

ire  y&rj  clear  and  robust ;  his  manners  so  plain  Among  his  companions  he  was  known  also  as 

indeveu  plebeian,  as  to  acquire  for  him  the  by-  a  wit  and  satirist,  and  his  alternations  from 

ume  of  *^  pliun  Jock  Campbell,''  and  his  caps-  joyousness   to   extreme   pensiveness   enlistsd 

city  for  labor,  always  immense,  is  but  slowly  their  sympathy  and  love.    Gn  leaving  the  imi* 

rn^aM  by  the  increasing  weignt  of  years.  He  versity  he  spent  a  year  among  the  mountidns  of 

has  2  daughters  and  4  sons,  the  Hon.  William  Arffyleshu^  amid  the  wild  magnificent  scenery 

Frederic,  born  Oct  15, 1824,  being  the  eldest  which  had  been  the  home  of  his  feudal  anoes- 

Ktt.  His  speeches  at  Uie  bar  and  in  the  house  of  tors,  where  he  composed  several  poems,  among 

eommoos  have  been  collected  and  published  which  was  ^'  Love  and  MadnesSi^*  which  nvo 

(1867).  him  a  local  celebrity.    From  early  boyhood  he 

CAMPBELL,  Sib   Neo^  a   British   officer,  had  written  verses,  and  cultivated  almost  ez- 

born  aboat  1770,  died  in  Sierra  Leone,  Aug.  dusively  his  taste  and  imagjinative  fiioul^,  and 

li  1827.    After  serving  during  several  com-  he  could  not  now  bring  himself  to  adopt  any 

pi^ia  the  West  Indies,  he  was,  in  1811,  ap-  profession.     His  min^  formed  by  classical  im* 

pointed  oolonel  in  a  regiment  of  Portuguese  in-  pressions,  contemplated  with  wonder  the  whlil 

uBtiy,aodtookpart  in  the  blockade  of  Almeida,  of  innovation  and  experiment,  the  wars  and 

the  inage  of  Badujoz,  and  the  battle  of  Sola-  philanthrophio  ideas  of  the  French  revolution^ 

maaei   He  was  subsequently  attached  to  the  and  with  an  enthuoasm  for  liber^,  which  be 

Biuaian  army  to  report  upon  its  force  and  mill-  at  that  time  shared  with  most  yonthfiil  minds,  he 

taiy  operations,  in  which  capacity  he  served  went  to  Edinburgh  to  devote  himself  to  literA- 

tiU  the  entry  into  Paris  in  1814.    He  was  ap-  ture  as  a  profession.    He  negotiated  with  pob- 

pobted  by  Uie  British  government  to  accom-  liters,  instructed  pupils,  was  not  unknown  to 

ptnj  Napoleon  from  Fontaiuebleau  to  Elba,  Jeffi^y,  Homer,  brougham,  and  other  Jonm^ 

ud  dariog  one  of   his  occasional  excursions  men  who  were  about  to  launch  the**  Edinbnr^ 

from  the  iSand  to  the  adjoiningparts  of  Italy,  Review,*'  but  was  chiefly  interested  and  em^ 

^tfKileon  eflfected  his  escape.    Yet  the  British  ployed  in  oompodng  the  beautiful  epiaodes  of 

nuoistry  did  not  charge  hitn  with  lack  of  vigi-  the  **  Pleasures  of  Hope."    This  poem  was  pub* 

luiod.  He  subsequently  negotiated  with  Prince  lished  in  1799,  and  achieved  a  success  nnpar» 

^^  the  conditions  of  the  capitulation  of  alleled,  perhaps,  by  a  first  effort,  in  theaniials 

^•ples  to  the  Anglo-Sicilian  forces,  and  served  of  literature,    it  captivated  all  readers  by  its 

^UMler  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  Flanders  till  melodious  and  polished  diction,  and  by  its  elo- 

^  2d  entry  into  Paris.    In  1815  he  was  sent  ^uent  utterance  of  the  prevailing  generous  sen- 

tp  expbre  the  course  of  the  Niger  and*to  con-  tunents  of  the  time,  and  introduced  the  antlMr 

^06  the   discoveries  of  Mango   Park.    His  at  once  to  flame  and  sodefy.    He  thus  obtained 

death  was  caused  by  the  noxious  climate  of  the  means  to  viat  the  continent,  studied  Greek 

°<«rra  Leone,  of  which  place  he  was  appointed  several  months  at  GOttingen  under  HeyncL  wit- 

^Teroor-general  in  1826.  nessed  fh>mthemonasteryof8t  Jacob  th^oattlA 

CAMPBELL,  Samuel,  an  American  officer,  of  Hobenlinden,  which  he  has  described  in  hit 

born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1738,  died  Sept.  12,  letters  and  in  one  of  the  grandest  of  his  poem^ 

^824.  He  removed  in  early  life  with  his  father  and  after  making  brief  and  irregular  ramUe% 

V>  Cherry  Valley,  N.T.,  where  many  of  his  de-  controlled  by   we   exigences  of  war,  beinff 

%)eDdants  still  reside.     He  took  a  conspicuous  checked  in  his  attempt  to  pass  into  Italy,  and 

|Mut  in  the  French  war,  and  also  in  the  revolu-  chased  into  Tarmouth  by  a  Danish  privateer, 

tioQ.    He  distinguished  himself  at  the  baUle  of  repaired  in  1801  to  London.    He  soon  aftw  di* 

Oririumy,  under  Gen.  Herkimer.  In  1778,  when  rected  his  course  to  Edinburgh  by  sea,  and  was 

Cherry  Valley  was  destroyed  by  Butler  and  surprised  to  learn  from  the  passengers  that  the 

Brant,  Campbell  shared  in  the  pecuniary  losses  author  of  the  **  Pleasures  of  Hope**  had  been 

of  the  occasion,  and  himself  and  entire  family,  arrested  in  London  for  high  treason,  waa  ooii* 

except  his  eldest  son,  were  taken   captives,  fined  in  the  tower^  and  expected  to  be  ezeonted; 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  was  faithful  In  fact,  so  snspioioui  was  the  British  goven^. 
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ment  at  that  time,  that  it  had  amplified  his  as*  himself^  and,  with  hit  ddieata  eooadtntioa 

aoclatioD  with  French  officers  abroad  into  a  ken,  he  found  himself  a  prematarelj  oM 

Elot,  and  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  appre-  alone  in  the  world.    Tet  he  remained  hmn  ■ 

enaion  as  a  spy.    It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  last,  composed  hiomphiea  of  Mrs.  Sid^ 

the  poet,  on  arriving  at  Edinburgh,  could  satisfy  and  of  Petrarch,  travelled  io  Algeria  aod  vhi« 

the  authorities  of  his  loyalty.  During  his  trav-  pleasant  poetical  sketches  of  that  eoantry,      ^ 

els  he  had  composed  a  fe  w  sliort  pieces,  among  ed  Germany  again,  and  in  184S,  fr      the  d 

which  wore  his  "  Exile  of  Erin,     '*  Lochiers  motive  of  health  and  economr,  r      »rtu 

Warning,"  and  **  Ye  Mariners  of  England, '^  but  Boulogne,    which    he    rewlved   to       k«  u 

now  obtained  his  livelihood  only  by  fugitive  future  residence.    There  he  died,  after  i 

articles  for  the  newspapers  and  bookseller:*.    A  ing  sickness,  solaced  by  the  gentle  cnar 

poet  by  choice,  but  a  prose  author  from  neces-  of  his  niece  and  of  his  friend  andbio|:iapia 

aity,  he  removed  in  1803  to  London,  and  soon  Dr.  Beattie.    His  poems  have  retained  all  ibri 

after  to  Sydenham,  where  for  17  years  he  de-  original  popularity  amid  every  fluctaatioa 

YOt^  himself  to  fulfilling  contracts  with  pub-  taste.    Though  he  chastened  his  style  to  &■ 

lishers,  and  to  composing,  in  the  intermissions  plicity  with  laborious  care,  and  polufa«d  hi 

of  daily  toil,  the  few  poems  whicli  confirmed  verses  till  they  accorded  with  a  fastidioaf 

and  increased  the  reputation  which  his  first  Greek  taste,  yet  most  of  his  lyrics  and  lui. 

work   had    procured    him.    He  had  a  wife,  portions  of  his  two  longest  poems  appeal  to 

mother,  and  sisters  dependent   on  him,  and  i>opular  mind  and  feeling,  and  are  treasnrcu  i 

amid  alternate  seasons  of  energy  and  lassitude,  the  memory  like  primitive  songs  and  balUd&. 
hope  and  despondency,  composed  an  elaborate        CAMPBELL  Ix>ku  Wiixian,  tlie  last  uf  tl 

historical  notice  of  Great  Britain  for  the  *^  Edin-  royal  governors  of  South  Carolina,  died  in  177 

burgh  EncyclopoHlia,'*  a  *^  History  of  the  Beign  He  was  the  3d  brother  of  tlie  duke  of  Ar^l 

of  George! II.,"  frequent  contributions  to  the  and  married  a  wealthy  Carolina  lady  o( 

^' Star'' newspaper,  and  collected  materials  for  Izard  family.    lie  was  active  in  foment! 

his  *^  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets.''    Upon  snrrectionary  movements  favorable  to  the  nw 

the  accession  of  the  whigs  to  power  in  1806,  he  among  the  border  population  and  the  red  mc 

received  a  pension  of  £200,  and  in  1809  pub-  Detected  in  this  practice,  he  was  expelled  fro 

lished  his  second  great  poom,  *'  Gertrude  of  the  country  by  the  patriots,  and  took 

Wyoming,"  to  which  were  attached  several  of  on  board  a  British  man-of-war.     In  1      «w 

his  finislied  and  powerful  lyrics.    In  1812  ho  he  threatened  the  city  of  Charleston,  wOt  t 

lectured  on  poetry  at  the  royal  institution  to  guns  of  Fort  Johason  forced  him  to  retr 

an  illustrious  audience,  whose  approbation  ho  Ho  joined  the  expedition  under  Sir  Pe 

won ;  in  1814  he  visited  Paris  in  company  with  ker  against  the  province,  and  in  the  at      ^ 

Mrs.  Siddons,  whore  nothing  delighted  him  so  Charleston  in  1776   rooeived   the    woumi 

much  as  tlie  masterpieces  of  ancient  art  in  the  which  he  died. 

Louvre;  in  1818  travelled  in  Gennany,  and        CAMPBELI^,  Wiluasc,  an  officer  in 

associated    with    Arndt,    the    Schlcgels,    and  American  revolution,  bom  in  Angnstai  '« 

Humboldt;  and  on  his  return  to  England  as-  1745,  killed  at  the  battle  of  EntAW  Spria 

sumed,    on    liberal  terms,  the    editon-hip    of  S.  C^  Sept.  8, 1781.     He  held  a  captain**  co 

Colburn's  ^^New  Monthly  Magazine,''  which  he  mission  in  the  Virginia  line,  among  the  eaii» 

retained  for  10  years.     His  poetical  labors  from  troops  raised  in  that  state.     In  1778  bci 

this  time,   with  the  exception  of  the  **  Last  promoted  to  tlie  rank  of  lieutenant-coloocl 

Man,"  which  is  one  of  the  happiest  of  his  pro-  the  Washington  county  militia,  and  suod 

ductions,  are  of  little  importance.    The  author  to  that  of  colonel.    After  the  tattles  of  Km 

of  the  finest  lyrics  and  perhaps  the  best  di-  mountain  and  of  Guilford,  in  both  of  which 

daotio  poem  in  the  language  produced,  during  greatly  distinguished  himself,  he  was  proomi 

his  later  years,  only  one  or  two  passages  which  by  the  Virginia  legislature  to  the  rank  of  tK 

approached  in  gracefulness  and  vigor  to  his  ear-  dier-general.    He  led  the  Virginia  troops  ai  < 

lier  achievements.    His ''  Theodric,"  published  battle  of  Eutaw,  and  fell  in  the  ahock  of 

in    1824,    was    pronounced    inferior    to    his  charge  with  the  bayonet.    In  his  dying  i 

former  poems,  and  his  **  Pilgrim  of  Glencoe,"  merits  ho  was  told  of  the  defeat  of  the  end 

which  appeared  in  1842,  Wiis  deemed  a  failure,  and  is  said  to  have  uttered  the  celebrated  i^ 

He  was  now  also  interested  in  other  pursuits,  latitmof  Gen.  Wolfe,  "I  die  contented.** 
He  started  the  project  of  the  London  university,        CAMPBELLTOWN,  a  district  of  Van  I 

which,  cliit'fly  through  his  exertions,  was  at  men's  Lind,  with  a  settlement  of  the 

length  successfully  established;  he  was  chosen  on  an  affluent  of  the  Macqnarrie. 
in  1826  lord  rector  of  the  university  of  Glasgow,       CAMPE,  Joachim  Hkinbicb,  a  German  ant' 

to  which  office  he  was  twice  reC*lccted ;  he  was  and  publislier,  born  at  Deensen  in  I74C,  diet 

severely  stricken   in  1831  by  the  capture  of  Brunswick,  Oct.  22, 1818.    He  stodted  tbetJi 

Warsaw,  and  the  total  defeat  of  the  Poles,  the  at  Uehnstmlt  and  at  Halle,  and  in  1773  waM 

objects  of  his  youthful  enthusiasm;  and  domes-  pointed  chaplain  in  the  Prussian  arm**  I 

tic  calamities  came  to  complete  his  desolation,  moved  at  the  spectacle  of  honmu  m 

'*My  wife  is  dead,  my  son  is  mad,  and  my  harp  he  turn«<l  his  mind  to  the  edueation  ot  jvi 

nnstrung,"  was  the  account  which  he  gave  of  as  the  source  whence  wookl  resoll  the  gn 
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«t  tmelioratkn  of  the  oonditians  of  lift.    Be  oQien  being  obliged  to  enebor  ontd^e*    The 
iMoeeded  Baeedow  as  principal  of  the  I%ilan-  ooast  is  ill  sapplied  with  water,  and  the  inhabit- 
ttromnnm  educational  establishment  at  Des-  ants  are  often  obliged  to  bring  it  from  long  die- 
in,  bat  soon  resigned  this  position  and  found-  tanoes.    Agues  prevail  during  the  rainT  seasoQ. 
id  i  private  soliool  at  Hamburg.     In  1788,  but  at  other  times  the  dimate  is  heafthj,  tmi 
Mid  health  obliged  him  to  live  for  a  time  the  heat  mollified  by  the  land  breeae  hi  the 
in  repose,  but  in  1787  he  was  chosen  bjr  the  morning  and  the  sea  breeze  in  the  evening.   The 
lOT^nment  of  Brunswick  to  superintend  and  markets  are  generally  well  supplied,  but  the 
nfonn  the  schools  of  that  duchy.    He  became  prices  of  food  are  much  higher  ti^an  in  other 
the.  bead  of  a  publishing  house  there,  which  parts  of  the  state.    The  s&eets  are  narrow, 
iMsd  bb  numerous  works,  was  afterwara  con-  crooked,  ill-paved,  and   dirty.     The   privi^ 
toed  by  Campers  son-in-law^  Mr.  Vieweg,  and  houses,  which  are  seldom  of  more  than  1  story, 
vliidi  continues  to  enjoy  a  higli  reputation  in  are  baUt  altogether  of  calcareous  stooe.    Tibe 
Qtfmany  under  the  firm  of  Fnedrieh  vieweg  tmd  public  edifices  are  constructed  of  the  same  ma- 
Ms.   Campe  published  a  German  dictionary,  terial,  but  are  generally  2  stories  high,  and  are 
ladotber  works  calculated  to  improve  the  Ian-  painted  and  ornamented.     The  wmdows  are 
nige.    While  at  Paris  in  1789,  he  published  ung^azed.    The  alameda,  or  public  walii,  is  a 
mm  in  favor  of  the  revolution  which  attracted  pleasant  promenade,  lined  wiui  double  rows  of 
Bock  attention.  His  reputation,  however,  rests  orange-troes,  and  furnished  with  sei^    There 
upon  his  numerous  books  of  travels,  and  other  is  a  museum  containing  a  fine  collection  of  shells 
boob  of  instruction  for  the  young.    The  im-  and  other  objects  of  natural  history,  bedde 
DiDse  popularity  of  his  writings  may  be  gath-  many  antiquities  of  Yucatan.    It  was  founded 
end  from  the  fact  that  a  57th  edition  of  his  by  2  monks,  the  brothers  Comaoho.     Cam- 
Miatonder  JUnger e^of  which  translations  were  peachy  has  2  fine  churches,  several  convents,  a 
mtdeinto  almost  all  European  languages,  was  nospital,  college,  and  theatre;  but  its  entuw 
mUished  in  1856,  and  a  19th  edition  of  his  importance  is  due  to  its  trade  in  logwood  or 
'^ Discovery  of  America"  in  1858. — August,  a  Oampeachy  wood, the  hamataxylon  (hmpeaehi^ 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1778,  died  in  anum,  which  is  found  nowhere  else  m  sndi 
1836,  became  a  partner  of  the  famous  Ham-  abundance  and  perfection.    It  is  exported  in 
bori^poblishing  house,  under  the  firm  of  Hoff-  logs,  which  are  afterward  chipped  ana  used  fcft 
Buum  and  Campe,  having  married  the  daughter  dyeing.    The  principal  place  for  cutting  it  is  on 
of  HofiEmann. — ^Friedbioh,  bom  in  1777,  died  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Onampoton,  souUi  of  the 
in  1846,  was  for  some  time  a  member  in  the  town,  and  the  wood  here  obtained  is  sent  in 
firm  of  his  brother  August^ounded  the  museum  large  quantities  to  London,  where  it  conunands 
fiv  literatore  and  art  in  Hamburg,  established  a  higher  price  than  that  brou^t  from  any 
h  1802  a  house  in  Nuremberff,  wrote  a  book  on  other  part  of  the  West  In^es.     Oottbn  Is 
Albert  DOrer  and  a  painters^  dictionary,  offici-  exported  to  some  extent.     Wax  is  pnxmred 
>tod  ts  a  magistrate,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  in  considerable  quantities  firom  the  wild,  stlng- 
of  the  orphan  asylum  in  the  same  city,  and  was  less  bees  which  abound  in  the  vicinity.    The 
the  first  in  1825  to  propose  the  establishment  of  other  products  are  marble,  salt,  rice,  and  sugar* 
^^  publishers'  association  of  Leipsic,  of  which  No  manufkcture  of  any  note  Ib  carried  on  except 
M  became  the  first  president — Julius^  a  brother  that  of  cigars.    In  spite  of  the  shallowness  of 
o'  the  preceding,  bora  about  1792,  spent  the  the  harbor,  there  are  ship-building  yards  hi 
^7  part  of  his  life  in  fighting  iu;aiD8t  the  which  vessels  with  100  feet  of  keel  are  oon- 
"I^Qch,  and  assumed  in  1823  the  conduct  of  the  stracted,  but  they  can  only  be  floated  out  bj 
pblishiog  bouse  of  Hoffmann  and  Oampe,  of  means  of  mechanical  contrivances.     Undefw 
^mborg,  his    brother  August  having   then  neath  the  town  are  subterranean  caverns,  oon- 
^^drawn  from  the  firm.    Julius  Oampe  was  stracted  by  the  ancient  Mayas,  and  in  the 
^^i^oal  friend  of  Heine  and  BOrae,  and,  as  neighborhood  many  interesting  rains. — Oam- 
^Pnblisher  of  their  works,  became  involved  in  peachy  was  founded  in  1540,  and  has  goffered 
T^^culties  with  the  government,  which  took  many  reverses.    It  was  sacked  by  the  En^^idi 
^^tions  against  the  circulation  of  some  of  in  1659,  and  nearly  destroyed  by  mrates  in  107S 
?r^e'8  writings.    In  1848  some  of  the  works  and  1685.    It  was  the  centre  of  hoetilitiee  in 
l^^ch  came  from  Gampe's  press  were  stopped  the  insurrection  of  Tuoatan  against  Mexioo  ha 
7  ^he  authorities,  and  again  in  1865  he  sub-  1842,  and  successfblly  resisted  a  series  of  attaeki 
J^^*^^  himself  to  arrest  and  to  the  payment  of  by  land  and  sea. 

oJ^e  by  bringing  out  Yehse's  history  of  the  OAMPEGGIO.  Losbhzo,  an  Italian  eardfaial, 

^^^^nan  courts.  bora  in  Bologna  in  1474,  died  in  RomOi  July  1|L 

Y-  Oampeachy,  the  principal  seaport  town  of  1589.    He  was  educated  for  the  law,  married 

jr^Vatan  in  Mexico,  on  the  W .  coast  of  the  pen-  very  yonng,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  wilb  took 

2f^  in  lat.  19''  50'  N.  and  lone.  90''  28' W.:  holy  orders.    He  was  appobted  by  Leo  X.  to 

r^.  about  15,000.    It  is  entirely  surrounded  the  government  of  Parma,  and  was  desmrtched 

^  mountains  and  is  enclosed  by  4  bastioned  to  Germany  to  combat  the  pogreea  of  Luther.  * 

c^^Ils.    Its  harbor  has  a  pier  50  yards  in  length,  Upon  his  return  he  was  made  cardinal,  and  w«i 

^^t  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  water  eoon  after  sent  to  En^and  to  indnoe  that  eonntiy 

^y  the  lighter  vessels  can  pass  within  it,  the  to  Join  the  oonfbdemtlon  against  the  Toriai 
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His  miasion  fkfled  in  its  main  object,  bat  he  wss  leisnrs,  wbile  residing  in  the  boose 

made  by  Henry  VIIL  bishop  of  Salisbory.    On  Lankum,  near  Franeker ;  and  daring 

his  return  he  was  again  sent  as  legate  to  the  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  asi 

diet  of  Naremberff,  accredited  with  full  but  the  states  of  the  province  of  Frieslan 

fruitless  powers  to  check  or  uproot  Lutheranism,  years  later  he  resumed  his  profesttioni 

When  Ileory  VIIL  determined  upon  a  divorce  and  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  i 

from  his  wife  Catharine  of  Aragon,  Cardinal  surgery,  anatomy,  and    botaiiy   at 

Campeggio  was  again  sent  to  England  to  hold  versitv  of  Groningen.     In  1773  ho 

a  legatine  court,  in  connection  with  Cardinal  this  chair,  and  some  time  after  bo  wf 

Wolscv,  in  which  to  judge  the  matter.  Tbea{>-  a  member  of  the  state  council  of  Uj 

peal  of  the  queen  to  the  pope  caused  Campeggio  provinces ;  which  dignity  he  held  at 

to  return  to  Italy,  where  he  assisted  at  the  of  the  memorable  eveuts  of  17S0. 

crowning  of  Charles  Y.  at  Bologna,  and  upon  attached  to  tlie  party  of  the  stadthou 

the  death  of  Pope  Clement  YII.  used  his  influ-  the  political  measures  of  the  victoric 

ence  successfully  in  the  conclave  for  the  elec-  gave  him  much  dippleasare  and  depr 

tion  of  Alexander  Famese.     Campeggio  was  spirits.    He  fell  into  a  state  of  m< 

the  friend  of£rasmus,Sadolet,  and  other  learned  which  precipitated  his  death.    No  i 

men  of  his  time ;  but  of  his  numerous  writings  more  success  than  Camper  during  his 

only  a  collection  of  letters  has  been  published,  time.    In  1772  ho  obtained  a  prize  1 

OAMPENON,  FBANgois  Nicolas  Vincent,  academyofscienccsof  Paris,  and  an  ^*i 

a  French  poet,  born  in  Guadeloupe,  March  29,  in  1776;  a  prize  from  the  academy  of 

1772,  died  Nov.  24,  1843,  at  Villeneuve-sur-  1779 ;  from  that  of  Lyons  in  1773,  an 

Corbeil,  near  Paris.  During  the  early  events  of  Toulouse  in  1774.    He  also  obtained  pr 

the  revolution  he  composed  a  romance  in  praise  the  societies  of  Haarlem  and  Edinbc 

of  Mario  Antoinette,  and  was  compelled  to  flee  the  academy  of  surgery.    He  was  a  in 

to  Switzerland ;  be  published  in  1796  a  fanci-  the  academies  of  Berlin  and  St.  Pctersl 

ful  account,  in  prose  and  verse,  of  his  journey,  of  the  societies  of  London  and  GOttin 

After  his  return  to  Paris,  he  publi^ed  in  1800  1785  he  was  elected  foreign  associat 

his  Epitre  aux  femmes^  and  soon  afterward  a  academy  of  sciences  of  Paris,  he  and 

didactic  poem  entitled  La  maiaon  des  champa,  brated  Boerhaavo  being  the  only  II 

Two  years  later  appeared  his  Enfant  prodigue^  who  had  obtained  that  honor.    In  1701 

which  had  an  immense  success,  and  occasioned  discovered  and  described  the  organs  o 

his  nomination  and  election  to  the  institute  of  in  fishes,  which  had  only  been  8uperfi< 

Paris,  to  succeed  Dclille.  incorrectly  indicated  by  Geoffrey.    Ii 

CAMPER,  PiETER,  a  Dutch  physician  and  discovered  that  the  hollow  bones  of  b: 

anatomist,  born  in  Leyden,  May  11, 1722,  died  at  indirect  communication  with  the  re 

the  Hague,  April  7, 1789.    The  son  of  a  wealthy  organs.  Gabb<^  had  already  observed  t 

and  refined  man,  who  was  on  intimate  terms  bones  in  birds  contained  no  marrov 

with  Boerhaave  and  other  eminent  persons,  surmised  that  this  peculiarity  was  a 

he  was  earlv  encouraged  in  his  studious  habit^  of  stability ;  but  Camper  showed  thi 

and  applied  himself  diligently  and  with  much  of  the  lungs,  penetrating  into  these  c 

success  to  different  branches  of  literature  and  the  bones,  subserved  a  special  purpo 

art    Ho  had  acquired  at  the  age  of  20  consider-  dering  the  body  specifically  li£:htcr  as 

able  skill  in  the  art  of  drawing.    He  was  in-  of  rising  in  the  air,  and  enabling  lb 

Btructed  in  drawing  by  Moor,  and  in  geometry  fiy.    In  1774  John  Hunter  made  the 

byLabordes.  On  entering  the  university  of  Ley-  servation,  and  described  this  peculiar 

den  ho  devoted  himself  with  assiduitv  to  the  anatomy  of  birds;  and  hence  many  £nf 

study  of  medicine.    In  1746  ho  received  his  do-  omists  ascribe  the  discovery  to  him,  wh 

gree  of  doctor  of  medicine.    Two  years  later,  belongs  to  Camper.     Camper  was  tl 

having  lost  his  parents,  he  travelled  through  £ng-  show  that  tho  ancient  anatomical  de 

land,  France,  and  Switzerland,  visiting  museums  of  the  ape  apply  to  a  species  of  orao 

and  collections  of  art,  making  the  acquaintance  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  ethnologica 

of  eminent  men  in  all  departments  of  learn-  who  have  attempted  to  illustrate  the 

ing,  and  competing  for  the  prizes  offered  by  of  the  human  race.    His  disscrtatioi 

acaidemic  and  scientific  bodies  in  large  cities,  subject  makes  the  shape  of  the  bkull 

In  England  he  remained  about  a  year,  during  of  classification;  and.  though  more  ] 

which  time  he  became  acquainted  with  many  quiries  have  thrown  fresh  light  on  th' 

of  the  eminent  men  of  science  and  institutions  his  views  have  the  merit  of  being  not 

of  that  country.     During  his  absence   from  inal,  but  ingenious  and  acute.    In  hii 

home,  in  1749,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  natural  differences  of  featu      in  i 

philosophy,  medicine,  and  surgery  at  Franeker.  various  countries  and  ages,  be  e^pii 

In  1753  he  was  named  professor  of  anatomy  and  acteristio  form  and  eipresdon  of  v< 

surgery  at  tho  atheniBum  of  Amsterdam.    In  from  the  facial  angle.    He  was  the 

1768  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  medicine  gave  a  correct  description  of  the  oc 

in  the  same  establishment.   In  1761  he  resigned  the  rhinoceroa,  the  dugong,  and  many 

these  functions  to  pursue  hia  studies  more  at  mala  of  different  types  belonging  to  I 


>;  giving  an  liiqieiiii  to  ilMstadSf  formatkmofaiiAtimiilleigQe^tliepriiioiiwlolH 
o              re   tauAomjf  which  has  dnoo  JeotofwhidiwastoPraidttiiiieGernuBij.   But 
tmm  m  wmmioo  of  00  uiooh  importaooe.    He  when,  in  April  theaooearion  of  Ooant  Branden- 
Bd4       he  asioniehing  analogies  which  link  burg  to  the  nelm  of  afSiin  prodidnied  the 
1            uie  whole  duun  of  yertebrated  ani-  sapremacy  of  the  militarx  element  in  Prasriai 
apes,  qnadrupedsi  birds,  reptiles,  Oamphansea  again  tendered  his  resignation* 
9,  showing  how  easily,  as  he  observes  In  his  subsequent  political  career  in  the  Prm* 
,   ^the  type  of  a  cow  may  be  meta-  sian  assemblies  and  Erfurt  parliament,  he  re- 
puosed  into  that  of  a  bird,  and  the  form  of  mained  faithful   to   constitutional   principleiL 
s^oadmped  into  thatof  aman.'^ — ^None  of  hb  and  when  the   conferences  of  Warsaw  and 
vcrki  are  voluminous,  but  they  are  exceedingly  Olmtitz,  in  1861,  made  it  evident  that  no  efibrfc 
nmnerons.    Of  his  Dmonttrationea  Anatomico-  of  his  could  stay  the  reactionary  policy  which 
fotiuhgiem  only  2  parts  appeared,  the  one  con-  had  resumed  its  sway  in  Prussia,  he  withdrew 
Uining  the  structure  and  diseases  of  the  human  from  politics,  and  returned  to  his  oflOkie  in 
arm,  Uie  otherilie  structure  and  diseases  of  the  Ck)logne,  where,  under  the  firm  of  A.  and  L. 
pelm   He  published  separate  and  very  inter-  Oamphausen,  he  continues  )n  the  banking  bu8i« 
eatins  dissertations  on  several  medical  topics,  ness. — Wilhsuc,  a  painter  of  battle  pieces  ot 
tof^er  with  a  series  of  memoirs  for  differ-  the  school  of  DtLsseldorf,  where  he  was  bom 
ent  loamed  societies.    Among  the  principal  of  Feb.  8, 1818.    In  order  to  familiarize  himaelf 
these  tre  essays  on  inoculation  for  small-pox ;  with  the  characteriBtics  of  battlefields  he  served 
on  the  origin  and  color  of  negroes  ;   on  the  for  some  time  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army,  and 
sigDi  of  li^  and  death  in  new-bom  infants;  his  first  productions,  '* Tilly  at  Breitenfeld,** 
oa  in&Dticide,  with  a  project  for  the  estab-  and  "  Prince  Eugene  at  Belgrade,"  were  suc- 
luhmeat  of  a  foundling  hospital ;  on  the  causes  cessful  with  the  public.    On  his  return  to  DOa- 
of  iofiuiticide  and  suicide ;  on  the  intromission  seldor^  he  painted  **  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  aft 
of  lir  into  the  longs  of  new-bom  children ;  on  Ascalon,"  ^^  Puritans  watching  the  enemy,**  ^  A 
the  operation  of  lithotomy,  at  2  different  times,  Convoy  of  Prisoners  of  Cromwell's  Camp,"  now 
aooKdiDg  to  the  celebrated  Franco  (k  e,  on  the  in  the  galleiy  of  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria,  ^^  Storming 
lint  daj  the  surgeon  makes  the  incision  into  of  on  English  Castle  by  the  Soldiers  of  Crcnn- 
tbe  bladder,  the  patient  is  then  put  to  bed,  and  well,"  *^  Charles  II.  on  his  Flight  from  the  Bat- 
the  extraction  of  the  stone  is  deferred  to  the  tie  of  Worcester."  &c.    One  of  Camphausen'a. 
Sd,  ^  or  4th  day),  &c. — In  1803  a  collection  of  more  recent  works  is  *'  Charles  I.  at  iMaseby." 
his  works  was  published  at  Paris,  in  8  vols.        CAMPIIENE,  Cahphookn    (Qt.    Kafid>opaifip 
8to.  with  a  folio  atlas  of  plates.  camphor,  y€wa»j  to  produce).    These  suostan* 
OAMPERDUFN',  a  seacoast  village  of  the  ces,  identical  in  composition,  are  obtained — ^the 
Ketberlanda,  in  North  Holland,  27  miles  N.  W.  former  by  rectifying  crade  spirits  or  oil  of  tmv 
of  Amsterdam,  celebrated  for  the  naval  victory  pentine,  by  distilling  it  over  chloride  of  calcium 
piaed  here,  Oct  11,  1797,  by  the  English  fieet  to  separate  the  water  that  may  be  present — the 
^^^  Admiral  Duncan,  over  the  Dutch  com-  latter  by  decomposing  camphor,  by  distilling  it 
Bunded  bjDe  Winter.    This  victory  gave  to  the  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid.    Its  compo- 
^OB<IQeror  the  title  of  viscount  of  Camperdown.  sition  is  10  equivalents  of  carbon  and  8  of  by* 
CAMPHAnSEN,  LuDOLF,  a  Prussian  states-  drogen,  CmHi.    Camphor  is  its  protoxide,  and 
iD^  bom  Jan.  8,  1803,  at  HUnsnoven,  near  is  produced  by  its  umon  with  one  equivalent  ot 
^laChapeLe;  established  himself  as  a  banker  oiygen.    Thb  pure  oil  of  turpentine  has  beoi 
j^Cologne  m  1825,  in  partnersnip  with  his  much  used  for  purposes  of  illumination^  and 
^^er;  put  himself  at  the  head  of  railway  en-  lamps  called  camphene  lampe  have  been  cen- 
times in  Prussia;  advocated  the  principles  trived  to  lessen  somewhat  the  dangers  attending 
of  free  trade;  in  1839  was  made  president  of  the  employment  of  so  explosive  a  substance. 
utd  Cologne  chamber  of  commerce ;  estab-  It  requires  for  its  complete  combustion  a  lam 
^^  Iq  1841  the  Cologne  steam-tug  company,  supply  of  air,  and  when  furnished  with  tma 
f^^as  in  the  same  year  sent  as  representative  under  proper   conditions  in  other    respects^ 
*^the  diet  of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  where  he  it  gives  a  brilliant  flame,  more  pleasing  to  the 
'^^^^e  conspicuous.    He  was  a  member  of  the  eye,  and  more  perfectly  exhibiting  the  colors  ot 
^teddiet  of  1847,  and  of  the  Standeausschuss  objects  as  seen  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  than 
^V^.    On  March  29, 1848,  he  became  prime  that   afifbrded   by  the   ordinary   illuminating 
^^<^^r  of  Prussia,  but  relinquished  his  oflooe  on  agents.    If  burned  in  an  unsuitable  lamp,  a  ooa- 
^^^20  of  the  same  year.    He  refused  to  accept  siderable  portion  of  the  carbon  escapes  nncon- 
^e  speakership  of  the  Prussian  national  assem-  sumed,  filling  the  air  with  aooty  flakes.    Oam- 
T  which  was  tendered  to  him,  and  also  refused  phene  is  a  remarkably  thin  HmOy  and  is  n^iUQy 


g^      *'»cri 


^^overtures  made  to  him  by  the  vicar  of  the  taken  up  in  the  wide  by  axillary  attraction, 

p^l^f^Un  empire ;  but  accepted  the  office  of  From  its  property  c^  combinmg  with  the  ozy- 

jj^^^ian  ambassador  near  the  Frankfort  porlia-  gen  of  air,  common  to  tilie  essential  oila,  it 

w]^^  in  which  capacity  he  opposed  all  meas-  is  apt  to  soon  deteriorate  and  become  of  a 

^^  calculated  to  impair  the  preponderance  gummy  consistence;  for  thisreason  it  should  1m 

Q^^h  he  claimed  for  Prussia  in  the  councils  of  used  fre^y  made.    See  Buniraffo  Flxho. 
^^rti^y^    Qj^  j^^  23, 1849,  he  proposed  the       CAIIPllOB»  the  name  i^ven  to  difEbrent  con* 


tS4  CAMPHOR 

eret6  volatile  prodnots  commonly  obtained  by  eamphor;  andof  tlilttwoTvrfetiei 

diBtillation  from  the  chipped  wcfod,  roots,  and  ed  in  commerce :  one,  the  Dotdi, 

leaves  of  certain  aromatic  plants,  and  condensed  camphor;  and  the  other,  the  Chi 

bj  sublimation  into  a  solid  form.    As  known  in  mosa  camphor.    The  latter  is  priori 

oommerce,  camphor  is  procured  only  from  Ja-  dnced  in  the  island  of  Formoaa.  af 

pan  and  the  islands  of  Formosa,  Sumatra,  and  carried  in  Jnnks  to  Cantoo.    There  it 

bomeo ;  but  one  species  of  the  trees  which  pro-  in  square  chests  lined  with  lead,  and 

duce  it  is  said  to  abound  in  some  parts  of  Chi-  to  the  variona  eastern  porta  at  whicu 

na.    In  Sumatra  and  Borneo  the  product  is  it.    It  is  a  crude  article  in  dirty  gr 

limited  to  a  narrow  range  of  latitude  between  agglutinated  together  in  lumps,  and  o 

the  equator  and  lat.  8^  N.    Two  kinds  arc  ted  with  many  impurities.    The  tub 

known  in  commerce.  The  consumption  of  one  of  is  obtained  in  Batavia,  whence  it  b 

these,  however,  is  monopolized  by  the  Chinese,  in  tubs  securely  covered  with  mattie 

who,  by  a  mere  whim,  set  a  value  upon  it  from  outside  tub,  and  containing  100  Ibi 

70  to  100  times  the  price  of  the  other  variety,  of  the  article.    This  is  in  pinkish  coloi 

The  kind  they  so  highly  esteem  b  tlie  Malav  coarser  and  purer  in  general  thnn  th< 

article,  the  product  of  a  gigantic  tree  whicL  Both  varieties  are  probably  obtained 

ffrows  wild  on  the  slopes  of  the  Din  mountains,  same  tree,  the  lauru$  eamphora  of 

m  Sumatra,  and  in  the  territories  of  the  sultan-  or  eamphora  offlcinarum  of  Xee*  ^ 

ate  of  Brunai,  in  Borneo— a  tree  which  attains  beck — an  evergreen  of  considerable 

a  height  of  more  than  100  feet,  and  a  diameter  scmbling  the  linden  tree,  and  bo 

of  6  or  7  feet     Siebold  describes  one  which  berrv  like  that  of  the  cinnamon, 

measured  50  feet  in  circumference.    It  is  known  of  the  plant   possess  the   odor  of 

in  botanical  works  as  the  dryobalonops  earn-  and  produce  this  article  when  cut 

fhora  or  aromatiea.    The  camphor  b  obtained  pieces    and    distilled.     The    procoa 

from  this  tree  without  employing  the  process  ducted  in  large  kettles  of  iron,  whic 

of  separation  required  in  procuring  the  other  nishod  with  covers  in  the  form  ol 

variety.   It  is  found  in  concrete  masses  secreted  in  which  stalks  of  rice  or  grain  are 

in  longitadinal  fissures  and  crevices  in  the  heart  receiving  the  camphor  sublimations, 

wood,  and  is  extracted  by  splitting  the  trunk  in  water  b  used,  and  only  a  moderate  h< 

pieces  and  picking  out  the  lumps  with  a  pointed  to  volatilize  thb  and  the  camphor 

instrument  or  the  nail,  when  they  are  small.  The  latter  condenses  upon  the  straw 

Some  lumps  have  been  found  as  large  as  a  man*s  camphor  of  commerce  b  a  crude  arti 

arm,  but  the  product  of  a  large  tree  does  not  requires  purification  before  it  is  fi 

often  reach  20  lbs. ;  half  thb  amount  is  a  good  The  art  of  refining  it  was  long  monr 

yield  for  a  middling-sized  tree,  and  in  hunting  Europe   by  the  Venetians,  and  aftc 

for  one  many  are  felled  and  split  up  with  great  the  Dutch ;  and  it  is  not  long  that  i 

labor  that  furnish  no  camphor ;  hence  the  high  thb  country  been  independent  of  iIm 

price  of  the  article.    The  Chinese,  it  is  said,  our  supplies  of  the  pure  material, 

pay  for  it  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  to  $1,200  the  article  is  introduced  together  with  ab 

picul  (133  lbs.) ;  or,  for  a  very  superior  qualitv,  the  quantity  of  quicklime  into  ves 

even  $3,000  for  1  cwt.,  while  the  Japan  article  iron,  which  serve  as  retorts,  and  u 

obtained  in  their  ports,  and  hence  known  as  are  placed  covers  of  sheet  iron  conm 

Chino<«e  camphor,  is  worth  only  from  $12  to  the  lower  vessels  by  a  small  aperture. 

$15  the  picul.    The  camphorwood  tnmks  are  her  of  these  stilb  are  pl.nccd  in  a  1 

supposed  to  be  made  of  Uie  wood  of  this  tree,  bath,  and,  after  the  meltint;  of  the 

It  answers  well  for  house  and  ship  timbers  and  within  them,  kept  at  a  uniform  ter 

articles  uf  furniture,  cspecijilly  such  as  are  in-  that  the  process  may  go  on  quietly.    ' 

tended  to  contain  and  preserve  clothes.    It  is  lime  serves  to  retain  the  moisituro,  wl 

very  ea^^y  to  work,  splits  rewlily,  and  is  never  otherwise  interfere  with  the  condei 

attacked  by  the  many  destructive  insects  in  the  the  pure  camphor.    Thb  take^  place 

East,  which  will  so  speedily  devour  any  European  shelt  upon  which  the  cone  stan«ls, 

woods,  and  even  those  of  the  East,  except  the  when  in  excess  passing  into  the  loos 

teak,  the  caLinibuco,  and  the  camphor.     The  cones  of  sheet  iron,  care  being  takei 

young  trees  ])roduce,  instead  of  the  full-formed  the  hole  open.    The  deposit  of  can 

camphor,  a  straw-colored  fluid,  which  is  called  the  form  of  a  circular  cake  an  inch  or 

in  the  East  Indies  the  oil  of  camphor,  and  is  with  a  hole  through  the  centre. — ^Th< 

used  ns  an  external  application  in  rheumatic  tion  of  camphor  b  represented  by  th 

complaints.    This  is  supjwsed  by  Dr.  Thoniiv  Ci»II,0.    Its  specific  gravity  b  0.987 

son  to  be  the  same  substance  as  the  solid  pro-  ing  point  b  28tj*F. ;  anditboib  at  40i 

duct,  the  composition  of  which  ho  represents  by  semi-transparent  white  sabstance,  er 

the  formula  CuIlfO.    But  the  genuine  oil  of  in  hexagonal  plates,  and  with  a  ervsti 

camphor  ho  describes  as  the  product  of  the  same  ture ;  sof>,  friable,  and  tough,  so  Oiat 

trees  which  furnish  the  camphor  of  European  cult  to  reduce  it  to  powder.    AVhen 

commerce.    This  b  known  in  this  country  and  with  a  few  drops  of  aloohoL  it  b  < 

Europe  as  the  camphor  of  Japan  or  common  verized.    Its  taste  b  s 


OAMPHOBIO  AOm  OAMFU 

«iided  with  a  digiit  fteling  of  cold*  Amilntolwn  then  suffered.    He  was  expelled 

odor  IB  strong  sod  fragrant|  highly  from  the  conu^  of  Yleaten  which  he  had  ore- 
log,  and  exceedingly  noxious  to  trouble*  Tionaljr  obtained,  beoame  a  fbgitive  from  Tillage 
lectflL  £^>08ed  to  the  air,  it  soon  dis-  to  village,  a  prej  to  soffering  and  privation,  and 
in  vapor;  in  dose  vessels  it  sublimes  often  regretting  the  canvas  and  brush  which 
taUixes  upon  the  parts  most  exposed  to  had  erewhile  opened  to  him  so  pleasant  a  ca- 
L  It  is  readlljT  inflamed,  and  bums  reer.  He  found  now  in  writingshort  jfieam 
oh  smoke  and  light.  A  singular  effect  his  onlj  relief  and  consolation.  These  are  gen- 
d  on  dropping  small  pieces  of  dean  erally  upon  religious  subjects,  imd  are  chara^er* 
upon  the  surface  of  pure  water.  The  ized  bv  a  remarkable  depth  of  feeling, 
rotate  and  mo?e  rapidly  about,  some-  OAMPIAN,  Edmund,  an  English  author  and 
r  several  hours.    Any  greasy  matter  theologian^bom  in  London  in  1640,  died  Dec 

the  water  will  at  once  put  a  stop  to  1,  1581.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was  or- 
una.  Mr.  Tomlinson  states  that  he  has  dained  as  deacon  in  the  English  church.  When 
e  same  phenomenon  in  the  rasoings  of  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  O^ord  in  1666,  he  was 
sped  in  sulphuric  ether,  in  sublimated  selected  to  make  the  oration  before  her,  as  for- 
idd,  potassium,  &o.  Camphor  is  read-  merly  while  at  school  he  had  been  chosen  to  de- 
lved in  alcohol,  this  taking  up  about  its  liver  an  oration  before  Queen  Mary  on  her  ao- 
ght  of  it.  One  hundred  parts,  indeed,  cession.  He  went  from  college  to  Ireland,  and 
.  0.806,  dissolve  120  of  camphor,  form-  while  there  wrote  the  history  of  that  country, 
camphorated  spirit  of  the  pharmaco-  and  connected  himself  with  the  Roman  Catiio- 
Water,  added  to  the  solution,  precipl-  lie  church.  His  enthndasm  leading  him  to 
3  camphor  in  fine  powder.  It  is  solu-  seek  to  make  proselytes  to  his  new  fldth,  he 
Iter  only  to  the  extent  of  about  1  part  was  seized  and  imprisoned ;  but  after  a  short 

Chloroform  is  a  powerful  solvent  of  time  eflf^cted  his  escape  to  the  Low  CountrieS| 

oedicine  camphor  is  made  use  of  inter-  and  soon  after  jdned  tne  English  ooOege  of  Jea- 

i  externally.    la  large  doses  it  acts  as  uits  at  Douay,  passed  his  novitiate  as  a  member 

I,  producing  convulmons,  stupor,  and  of  that  sodety,  and  became  distinguished  fbrhia 

A  case  is  reported  of  a  young  child  be-  piety  and  learning.    At  Rome,  in  1678,  he  was 

poisoned  by  only  10  grains.    Its  ac-  admitted  a  member  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  after 

ruicipally  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  which  he  resided  for  a  time  at  Vienna,  where  he 

Through  the  brain  it  is  supposed  to  act  composed  a  tragedy,  which  was  recdved  with 

e  circiHation,  producing  in  moderate  much  implanse  and  acted  before  the  emperor: 

antal  exhilaration,  and  in  larger  doses  and  at  Prague,  where  he  taught  rhetoric  and 

Ad  a  disposition  to  sleep.    Properly  philosophy  for^years.    Afterward  he  was  sent 

.«ted,  it  is  a  sedative,  quieting  nervous  by  Crregory  XIII.  in  oompanv  with  Father  Par- 

«t  It  particularly  promotes  the  healthy  sons  on  a  misdon  to  England,  where,  on  his  ar- 

r  the  skin,  when  thb  is  dry  and  hot  in  rival  at  the  beginning  of  1681,  he  challenged  the 

diseases.    Externally  applied,  it  proves  nniveralies  and  dergy  to  dispute  with  him.  His 

eneficial  in  cases  of  headache  and  other  efibrta  were  followed  by  so  large  a  number  of 

sins  from  its  anodyne  properties.    Dis-  eonversk>n8  as  to  disquiet  the  ministry  of  Qiza- 

1  olive  oil,  or  as  recently  proposed  in  both;  andattheinstaooeof  Waldnghamhewaa 

nn,  it  forms  an  excellent  liniment.  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  tower  upon  charge 

PHORIC  ACID.    When  camphor  is  de-  of  having  exdted  the  people  to  rebduon,  and  of 

d  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  add  and  holding  treaMmable  corre^xmdence  with  foreign 

times  distilled,  an  add  is  obtained  of  powers;  he  was  tried,  foimd  ffuU^,  condemned 

re  name,  in  fine  transparent  plates  or  to  death  for  high  treason,  ana  executed  at  Ty- 

tbe  composition  of  which  is  represented  bum.    The  inmilts  of  the  populace  attended 

bnnula,  doElrOs+IIO.  him  to  the  tower,  where  torture  was  fruitleas- 

PHUYSEN,  BiBx  Ratxlsk,  a  Dutch  ly  applied  to  extort  tnm  him  a  oonfesdon  of 

Uieologian,  and  poet,  bom  at  Gorkum  treason  or  a  recognition  of  the  soprenuunr  of 

died  at  Bokkum  in  1626.    He  lost  his  the  Endish  chur(£,  and  after  his  death  a  nrag- 

at  an  early  ago,  and  was  loft  to  the  care  ment  of  his  body  was  sent  to  each  of  the  prin- 

ler  brother ;  who,  thinking  that  he  ob-  cipal  towns  for  exposure.    Bedde  Ids  histoiy 

a  Rdfolsk  an  inclination  for  painting,  of  Ireland,  he  com|nled  a  ^  Universal  Chrono- 

i  as  a  pupil  in  the  studio  of  an  artist  logy,**  and  collections  of  his  letters  and  several 

igmshed  himself  by  his  landscapes,  essays  were|pnblished  after  hia  death. 

rorv  generally  of  small  size,  but  anima-        CAMHNfi  (DQtd^  JfMip0fi,ori^siBipm28fi^ 

i  huts,  cattle,  and  human  figures,  and  an  eztendve  arid  and  aandy  tract,  forming  a 

1  with  a  skLll  and  delicacy  to  which  part  of  the  pvovinoea  of  Antwerp  and  Limbwv; 

Dutch  painter  had  attained.     His  a  part  of  Brabant,  and  a  part  of  HoUancL 

now  very  rare,  for  at  18  years  of  Great  efibrta  have  been  made  to  reddm  it,  but 

iMiuiJoned  the  art  to  devote  himself  to  with  only  partial  aooceaa.    About  800^000  aerea 

r,  which  was  the  reigning  passion  of  the  remain  useless. 

e  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Arminins,        CAMPLI,  a  town  In  the  provlnee  of  Abnizzo 

ired  in  the  persecutions  nnder  which  Ultr%  Naples^  ia  the  see  of  a  blabc^  and  eon* 
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iairu  a  cathedral,  an  abbey,  and  8  collegiate  of  1,600  feet,  having  on  the  1  Mm 

churches.    Pop.  about  6,000  summit  the  sources  c^  the  Cantm  ami 

OAMPO  BELLO,  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  rivers.    Near  the  £.  extremity  of  ibess 

Passainaquoddy  bay,  Maine.    It  is  about  8  miles  the  battle-field  of  Bannockbam. 
long,  and  belongs  to  New  Brunswick.    Between        CAMPUS,  in  Roman  anUqnitr,  a 

Head  harbor  and  the  main  ship  channel  is  a  public  park,  or  vacant  space  near  the 

light-house.  shows,  combats,  exerdsei,  and  simi 

CAMPO  FOKMIO,  Ca3ipio  Fobmio,  or  Cam-  Ancient  Rome  poeseMed  8  mm/m.    1 

ro  FoRMiDo,  a  village  near  Udine  in  the  prov-  is  derived  from  the  ancient  Sicilian 

ince  Friuli  of  the  Austrian  dependency  of  Yen-  race-course. — Campus  MAKTira  was  i 

ice,  on  tlio  canal  of  Roja.    A  treaty  of  peace  celebrated  of  the  eompt  of  ancient  Rcj 

between  France  and  Austria  was  concluded  here  outside  of  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  ci 

in  1797.  the  level  ground  between  the  Qoirinai. 

CAMPO  LARGO,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  ine,  and  Pincian  mounts,  and  Um  river' 

province  of  Bahia,  on  the  Rio  Grande.    A  pri-  received  the  spoliation  Martins  from 

mary  school  was  established  here  in  1832.    Pop.  consecrdted  to  the  god  ^ars.    It  was  < 

8,000.  set  apart  for  military  exeroises  and 

CAMPOB ASSO,  the  fortified  capital  of  the  Here  the  eomitia  eenturiata  assemble* 

Neapolitan  province  of  Molise;  pop.  9,000.    It  meeting,  and  subseauently  the  eomitia 

is  situated  in  a  fertile  district  on  the  ascent  of  a  here  stood  the  tilta  publiea  for  the  v 

hi^h  mountain,  55  miles  N.  £.  of  Naples,  pos-  Roman  magistrates  and  the  foreign  ami 

sesses  a  collegiate  church,  4  parish  churches,  who  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the 

2  colleges,  a  hospital,  an  almshouse,  and  sev-  its.    It  gradually  became  a  suburban 

eral  convents.  ground  for  the  lioinan  tmblic,  and  wa 

CAMPOMANES,  Pxdbo  RoDmonxz,  count,  with  gardens,  shady  walks,  baih^  a 

minister,  and  director  of  the  academy  of  history  and  theatres.    Julius  Csesar  built  ti 

and  mathematics  founded  by  Philip  Y.,  bom  halls  for  the  eomitia^  Agrippa  erecux 

in  1723,  died  in  1802.    By  his  talents  he  ob-  public  baths  and  the  Pantheon,  A 

tained  an  appointment  in  the  post  office,  and  the  Egyptian  obelisk  and  hia own  mmuu 

gained  considerable  reputation  by  his  treatise  Statilius  Taurus  the  first  amphitheatre 

^^  On  the  Laws  of  Amortization,*'  in  which  he  Under  the  later  emperors  the  plan 

advocated  the  rif^ht  of  the  government  to  re-  crowded  with  public   buildings,    an 

strain  the  alienation  of  land  in  mortmain,  which  quently  with  private  residences  alio, 

mot  with  violent  opposition  from  the  clergy,  the  former,  tlie  most  celebrated  wei 

lie  wrote  also  a  treat Lse  on  the  ^'Encourngement  tian's  temple  of  Minerva  Chalcidia, 

of  Popular  Industry"  (Madrid,  1774),  which  was  toninus's  pillar.    Under  Anrelian,  tlic 

followed  by  one  on  the  ^^  Education  and  Encour-  Martins  was  enclosed  within  the  c 

agement  of  Artisans."   Tliese  met  the  approba-  daries.    Campo  Marzo  is  the  name 

tionofthe  king,  and  led  to  the  throwing  open  of  one  of  the  districts  of  modem  Roir 

the  American  trade,  the  admission  of  other  ports  northern  part  of  the  old  Campus 

to  the  exclusive  privileges  enjoyed  by  Cadiz,  Campus  Soeleratus,  the  polluted      i< 

tlie  institution  of  a  national  bank,  the  admis-  beyond  the  walls  of  ancient  Rome,  ma 

sion  of  raw  produce  duty  free,  and  other  impor-  virgins  who  had  been  untrue  to  th* 

tant  changes  in  the  Spanish  commercial  systenu  chastity  were  buried  alive. 
He  filled  several  public  ofiices,  the  most  impor-        C^VMSINGMOONS,  a  Chinese  seap 

tant  of  which  wvls  that  of  president  of  the  roy-  in  Canton  produce,  popi  6,000.    It  i 

al  council  in  1788.    In  this  capacity  lie  took  a  small  ishuid  called  keeow,  and  ha 

measures  to  bring  the  gypsies  and  other  vagrants  good  harbor,  which  was  fonmrly  mud 

into  compulsory  industry ;    he  alleviated  the  to  by  vessels  engaged  in  the  opium  t 
famine  in  Madrid,  and  gave  great  encouragement        C  AMTOOS,  a  river  of  Cape  Coluoj , 

to  agriculture,    llis  efforts  for  improvement  in  It  rises  in  the  Nieuwveld  mountains^  a 

the  administration  of  various  public  depart-  course  of  about  200  miles  enters  tl 

ments  met  with  success  and  gained  him  ene-  ocean. 

mies,  whose  machinations  ultimately  compelled        CAMUCCINI,  Yicekzo,  an  Italian 

him  to  retire  from  public  life.  born  in  Rome  about  1776,  died  ther 

CAMPOS    DOS    GOITACAZES,   formerly  1844.    Ilis  most  celebrated  works  w« 

called  San  Salvador  dos  Campos,  a  ciiy  of  jects  taken  from  Roman  history.    An 

Brazil  on  theParahiba;  pop.  about  4,000.  It  were,  the '*  Infancy  of  Romulna and  B« 
is  surrounded  by  a  sugar-producing  district,  **  Death  ofCa^sar,"  and  the'*  Death  of 
and  was  constituted  a  city  in  1836.  CAMUS,  Chablu  £Tix2?n  Lot 

CAMPSIE   FEIXS,    a   range   of  hills   in    mathematician  and  mechanician,  born 
Stu-lingshire,  Scotland,  reaching  from  the  Forth    Aug.  25,  1699,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  % 
at  Stirling  to  the  Clyde  at  Dumbarton,   and    1768 ;  was  educated  at  the  college  uf 
having    Loch  Lomond  on  the  W.      Their  ez-    in    Paris,  afterward  panning  the 
trcme  length  is  25  miles,   with    an   average    teacher  and  examiner  in  the  schoi 
breadth  of  7  or  8 ;  and  they  rise  to  a  height    city,    lie  aocompai 
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eipedition  to  Lapland  to  measure  a  CknadapiM,  which  the  French  rendered  OoMh 

)f  tae  meridian  there.    His  papers  in  <2a$^tf^  giving  it  a  certain  correspondence  with 

irs  of  the  academy  are  generally  on  SauriquoU  and  Iroquoit.    Lescarhot,  refecting 

suhjects,  and  are  of  great  valae.  the  theory  of  Jaoqnes  Oartier,  the  disooverer 

puolisbed  a  "'  Conrse  of  Hathematics,"  of  the  country,  that  Oanada  signifies  town,  and 

"*  Elementary  Treatise  on  Arithmetic.^'  that  of  Belle  For^t  that  it  is  me  equivalent  of 

he  was  nominated  perpetual  secretary  earth,  concludes  tiliat  the  true  meanin^p  of  the 

loademy  of  architecture,  and  in  1765  word  is  province  or  country,  and  that  it  is  «>• 

of  the  royal  society  of  London.  plicable  not  only  to  the  country  hut  also  to  the 

WOOD^  a  red  dye-wood  principally  im-  river,  which  was  sometimes  called  Hoohelaga^ 

rom  the  vicinity  of  Sierra  Leone,  ob-  and  sometimes  the  St.  Lawrence;    the  latter 

h       a  leguminous  tree,  called  by  De  name  having  been  given  in  consequence  of  a 

<avAui  nitida.    The  coloriDg  matter  French  navigator  entering  it  on  St  Laurent's 

uimculty  imparted  to  water,  cold  or  day.    This  opinion  seems  the  better  founded 

Alcohol  and  alkaline  solutdons  readily  from  the  circumstance  that  the  country,  on  hoth 

it    It  is  usually  kept  in  the  ground  sides  of  tiie  St  Lawrence,  was  called  Oanada 

hy  tiie  Lidians,  on  its  first  discov^y  hy  the 

i.  the  name  of  2  ruinous  modem  towns  flench. — ^In  1855,  the  limits  of  Canada  were 

le,  one  about  6  miles  N.  of  Nazareth,  disputed,  on  the  N.,  the  W.,  and  £.    The  line 

t  only  about  8^  miles  N.  £.  of  Nazareth,  between  the  province  and  New  Brunswick  has 

certain  which  of  these,  if  either,  b  the  since  been  settled  by  commissioners,  and  oon- 

f  the  first  miracle  of  JesusL  as  recorded  firmed  by  an  act  of  the  imperial  pariiament 

New  Testament    Dr.  Ropinson  gives  Theboundaryon  the  N.  and  W.  is  still  dirouted. 

Dor  to  the  first-mentioned  Cana,  now  On  the  N.  the  province  is  bounded  by  the  un- 

IS  Oana-el-Jelil.    Stanley,  in  bis  *^  Sinai  certain  and  unestablished  line  of  the  Hudson's 

lestine,"  thinks  the  claims  of  the  two  Bay  company's  territory.    Thisboundanrques- 

|ually  divided.  tion  is  (Aug.  1858)  about  to  be  submitted  to  the 

AAN,  that  part  of  the  promised  land  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council  in 

ay  between  the  Mediterranean  on  theW.,  England,  for  decidon.    The  eastern  boundary 

un  on  the  E.,  the  desert  of  Shur  on  the  S.,  is  formed  by  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  a 

ia  on  the  N.,  inhabited  by  the  descend-  line  drawn  from  Anse  an  Sablon,  near  the  ex- 

Canaao,  the  son  of  Ham.  bee  Palestine,  tremity  of  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle  on  the  La- 

ADA,  the  most  important  province  of  brador  coast,  duo  N.  to  lat  52®.    On  the  S., 

America.    The  attempts  to  explain  the  Oanada  is  bounded  by  an  arbitrary  and  aig-xag 

ion  or  the  meaning  of  the  name  have,  line,  which  separates  it  firom  New  Brunswick; 

most  part,  been  equally  unsuccessful  by  the  state  oi  Maine,  with  a  line  for  the  most 

satisfactory.    Most  modem  writers  who  part  equflJly  arbitrary,  the  only  points  where 

itempted  a  solution  of  the  enigma  have  any  thing  like  a  natural  division  occurs  being 

1  the  explanation  of  Father  Hennepin,  a  a  branch  of   the  St  John's   river  and  the 

let  missionary,  who  acconipanied  La  Salle  ridge  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  St 

rojage  of  discovery  from  Fort  Frontenac,  Lawrence  from  those  of  the  Kennebec:  by 

3f  the  present  city  of  Kingston,  to  the  the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  Kew 

L    According  to  the  story  of  this  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio^  Michigao.  Wisoon- 

uitj  Spaniards  were  the  original  discover-  sin  and  Minnesota.    Along  the  whole  of  the 

janada ;  but  on  landing  and  finding  that  latter  part  (^  the  southern  fh>ntier— excM>t  a 

tntry  did  not  come  up  to  tbeir  expecta-  short  custance  between  Lake  Superior  and  the 

:hey  expressed  their  disappointment  by  Missisdppi^-^here  are  lakes  and  rivers:  OntariO| 

iDfl:,   II  capa  di  nada,  which  Henne-  jErie,  Huron,  Superior ;   the  Niagara,  the  De- 

tes    Cap  d4  rien.     Had   his   ac-  troit^  the  St   Clair,    the  Sault   Ste.    Marie. 

MO  with    the   Oastilian    tongue  been  All  the  ishmds  in  the  rivers  Mistouche  and 

liliar,  he  would  have  been  aware  of  Bestigouch6  belong  to  New  Brunswick.    The 

u  liiat  2  of  the  4  words  are  not  Spanish  western  boundary  of  the  province,  commen- 

ilian.    Several  modern  writers  on  the  cing  at    the   northern   limits  of   JOnnesotai 

have  repeated  the  error  of  Hennepin,  runs  N.  to  the  southern  boundarv  of  the  Hud- 

iopted  his  explanation  of  the  meaning  son's  Bay  company's  territory.    This  boundary 

word  as  the  true  one.    Earlier  authori-  was  fixed  by  an  imperial  statute  known  as  the 

ith  better  means  of  information,  had  Quebec  act  of  1774 ;  and  at  that  time,  the 

I  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  source  of  the  2£iBsissippi  not  having  been  dia* 

peal  difficulty.    To  the  river  St  Law-  covered,  it  was  not  known  how  far  the  line  of 

Lhe  name  Canada  was  originally    ap-  water  indicated  extended  N.    It  is  now  oon* 

and  there  is  respectable  authority  to  tended  that  Canada  extends  N.  of  the  oonroe 

t  this  was  also  the  name  of  the  country  of  the  Misnssippi,  and  that  consequently  alcog 

lb  watered.    Lescarbot,  the  oldest  his-  the  intervening  space  it  has  no  defined  western 

of  Nouvelle  France,  tells  us  that  the  boundsoy.    In  such  a  case  practised  sorveyora 

ns  and  the  Indians  who  dwelt  on  the  think  there  is  no  anthori^  for  prododng  the 

I  of  the  bay  of  Chaleur  cidled  themselvea  line  eiUier  doe  N.  from  the  aonroe  of  tha  M3a- 
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rinippif  or  In  the  direction  indicated  by  the  latter  lake  into  the  oceen;  tnd  m  m 

slight  carves  of  tlie  npper  portion  of  the  river,  fact,  several  vessels  have  rccentlf  gnoe 

The  question  of  bonndury  to  tlio  W.  as  well  as  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan,  to  LivcrpooL* 

to  the  N.  of  Canada  requires  to  bo  abjudicated  Lake  Ontario— formerl/  called  Skaoadark^  is 

npon  by  competent  authority. — Though  Canada  the  Iroquois  language,  meaning  beantifolkfei 

has  formed  one  united  province  since  1840,  the  — ^has  a  length  of  180  dl,  a  breadth  of  ML  ai 

distinction  of  Upper  and  Lower  CanadOi  or  Co-  a  circumference  of  500;  an  average  depth  tf 

noda  West  and  Canada  East,  is  still  kept  up,  500  feet,  and  an  elevation  of  934  feet  abort  tli 

for  electoral,  judicial,  and  other  purposes.    The  level  of  the  sea.    Lake  Erie,  or  as  the  IrooBoii 

dividing  line  t>etwcen  Upper  and  Lower  Cana-  were  accostomed  to  name  it,  TMcharoatkei^ 

da  commences  at  Point  an  Baudet  on  Lake  St.  has  a  length  of  280  dl,  a  breadth  of  8S,  aait 

Francis,  and  runs  between    the  counties   of  circumference  of  700;  an  average  depth  sfM 

Glengary  and  Proscott,  in  Upper  Canada,  and  feet,  and  on  elevation  of  565  leet  abovs  Ai 

Vaudrouil,  in  Lower  Canada,  to  the  Ottawa;  level  of  the  sea.    Lake  Hnroo  is  partiaDj^ 

tiicnce  along  the  Ottawa  to  the  Moose  river,  and  vided  by  the  group  of  llanitonlin  islands;  <m 

thence  due  N.  to  the  Height  of  Land.    From  main  body  of  water  lying  to  the  &  and  aafllk* 

Anse  au  Sablon  the  province  extends  N.  W.  to  the  K.    The  N.  portion  is  again  difiW 

to  the  upper  extremity  of  Lake  Erie  (which  into  E.  and  W.,  of  which  the  furacr  eooiti- 

is  about    lO**  further  S.  than  the    starting  tutes  the  Georgian  bay,  with  a  length  of  Ul 

point),  about   1,486   miles.    From  this  point  m«,  a  breadth  of  50,  and  an  area  of  aksil 

the  boundary  line  takes  a  N.  W.  direction  to  6,000  sq.  m.     The  N.  channel  has  an  «% 

above  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  a  distance  of  exclusive  of  islands,  of  1,700  sq.  m.,  maloDf  thi 

670  miles,  making  the  total  approximate  lenj^h  whole  area  of  thia  lake  21.000  aq.  tn.    Ik 

of  the  southern   frontier   2,166  miles.      The  length  from  S.  to   K.  is  252  m^  iu  viiifc 

distance  from  the  £.  extremity  of  the  province  190,  and  its  average  depth  860  feet    lis  d^ 

to  Quebec  is  about  738  miles ;  from  Quebec  vation  above  the  aea  ia  now,  aooordinc  to  thi 

to  Montreal,   150  m. ;  from  Montreal  to  the  measurcmen  ts  of  the  state  engineers  of  IlieU^ 

mouth  of  the  Niagara  river,   887  m. ;  thence  578  feet,  8  feet  more  than  the  Canadian  ab- 

to  Lake  Erie,  25  m. ;  from  the  £.  end  of  Lake  Erie  mate  makes  it    The  modern  name  of  tlui  Ui 

to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St  Clair,  286  m. ;  is  easily  traced  to  its  origin.    It  took  the  lid* 

thence  to  I^ke  Huron,  80  m. ;  thence  to  the  £.  name  which  the  French  gave  to  the  Tendoti* 

end  of  Lake  Sui)crior,  820  m. ;  across  Lake  Su-  Wyandots,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  vUdk 

p«rior  to  the  presumed  W.  boundary  of  the  prov-  they  dressed  their  hair,  resembling  the  A«r^« 

mce,  270  m.    The  width  of  the  province,  for  wild  boor.    By  these  Indians  it  was  called  Kfr 

the  reasons  already  stated,  cannot  be  accurately  regnondy.    Lake  Superior,  the  largest  of  tkt 

given.    Where  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence  ends  chain,  has  a  length  of  860  nu,  a  breadth  of  141^ 

and  the  river  commences,  has  yet  to  be  deter-  a  circumference  of  1,500,  an  average  depth  of 

mined  by  commissioners  for  tlie  international  1,000  feet,  and  an  elevation  of  627  feet  aWn 

purposes  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  185^  by  the  level  of  tiie  sea.    The  Indian  name  of  til 

which  American  citizens  are  secured  in  the  lake  was  Alj^no.    Lakes  Ontario  and  Erii  ai 

right  of  fishing  in  the  gulf.  .At  some  points,  connected  by  the  Niagara  river;  Lakn  U 

this   noblo    river,    which   ranks   among   the  and  Huron  are  oonnectod  by  the  Detroit  riiv 

finest  in  the  world,  spreads  out  to  a  width  of  or  strait,  and  the  river  and  lake  St.  Clair,  tk 

40  miles ;  at  others  it  contracts  to  one  mile.    It  shallow  fiats  of  which  offer  one  of  the  gnilflt 

has  8  outlets,  the  princi[)al  of  which  lies  be-  impediments    to  navigation  by  laqpe  Tcarii 

twecn  Cupo  Breton  and  Newfoundland;   the  which  are  encountered  in  theae  watcriL    Uff 

narrowest  is  the  gut  of  Canso,  whicli  divides  Huron  and  Superior  are   connected  br  tbi 

Capo    Breton    from    Nova   Scotia ;    the    dd,  Sault  Ste.  Marie.    At  thb  latter  point,  m  X- 

consisting  of  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle,  divides  AV.  company  had  a  small  canal,  on  the  Caaads 

the    Labrador     coast    from    Newfoundland,  side,  for  canoes  and  boiUs,  half  a  centmy  9^ 

This  river  U  navigable  for  sea-going  vessels  The  height  of  land  at  Portage  da  Prairii,  BMT 

OS  far  as  Montreal,  a  distance  of  nearly  600  the  sfiurce  of  the  Superior,  ia  871  fNt  aboM 

miles.    Above  Montreal  several  extensive  rapids  the  level  of  that  lake.    Before  reaching  Lib 

occur.    They  can  bo  descended  by  tlie  largest  Winnipeg,  there  is  a  fall  from  this  point  of  UX 

steamers  wliich  navigate  Lake  Ontario;   but  feet,  so  that  Lake  Winnipeg  is  80  feet  bilov 

as  no  force  of  steam  is  sufficient  for  tlieir  ascent,  the  level  of  Lake  Superior. — Over  the  iot«i* 

it  has  been  necessary  to  construct  canals,  near  of  Canada  lakes  of  smaller  size  are  praforif 

the  sides  of   the  river,   to    overcome   them,  scattered.    A  list  of  some  of  these,  the  cim* 

These    canals,   with  that   intended    to   over-  tion  of  which  has  been  determined  by  the  giolo^ 

come  the  falls  of  Niagara — the  Welland — have  ical  survey,  may  not  be  ont  of  plaoe.   A  cWi 

been  constructed  ot  a  cost  to  the  province  of  of  bikes  stretches  across  what  was  fDrsotf 

$14,000,000,  the  whole  of  them  having  been  known  as  the  Colbome  district,  oompri^^ 

directly  built  as  government  works.    By  the  uid  counties  of  Prince  Edward,  Peterboro,  Nflftb- 

of  these  canals,  and  that  constructeil  at  the  Sault  umberland,   and    Victoria.    They   empty  ^ 

Ste.  Marie,  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  means  of  short  streams,  thronirh  the  ^^^''^'^ 

vessels  may  descend  from  the   head  of   the  river,  Rice  lake,  and  the  river  Xrenti  iaioliki 
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Balsam  lalce,  in  the  towoahip  of  rence  from  those  of  Hudson's  Baj.    Lake  de 

falls  into  Cameron^s  lake ;  Cameron^a,  Quinze  is  supposed  to  be  the  common  sooroe  of 

on,  into  Sturgeon  lake ;  Sturgeon,  in  these  rivers,  a  supposition  which  rests  mainly 

and    Verulam,    into    Pigeon   lake ;  on  the  information  and  birch  bark  charts  of  the 

in  Harvey,  into  Deer  bay ;  Buckhorn  Indians.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 

Ennismore,  Smith,  and  Harvey  town-  the  servants  of  the  Hudson*s  Bay  company 

to  Deer  bay;  Chemung  or  Mud  lake,  must  be  personally  in  possession  of  the  facts 

more  and  Smith,  into  Buckhorn  lake ;  regarding  the  exact  location  of  the  source  of  the 

ly,  in  Smith,   into  Salmon  Trout  or  Ottawa.    In  the  first  250  m.  from  its  head 

ke;  Stony  and  Salmon  Trout  lakes,  in  waters  to  Lake  Temiscamlug,  it  receives  the 

r   and   Burleigh,  into   the   Otonabee  waters  of  several  tributary  streams.    Its  width 

id  Kice  lake ;    the  latter  lake,  which  is  most  irregular,  and  in  many  of  its  links  Uie 

he  townships  of  Monoghan,  Alnwick,  river  is  lost  in  lakes  through  which  it  runs. 

D,  and  Otonabee,  empties  through  the  In  one  place,  for  a  length  of  40  m.,  it  baa  an 

ver  into  Lake  Ontario.    The  waters  of  irregular  width  of  from  1  to  10  m. ;  in  another, 

sogog,  which  is  situated  in  the  town-  stretch  of  50  m.,  it  expands  into  an  average 

Oart Wright,  are  also  tributary  to  Lake  width  of  5  or  6  m.;  in  another  link  of  80  m.,  it 

,  through  the  Otonabee  river,  which  is  has  a  width  of  from  2  to  10  m. ;  again,  for  a 

le  from  Peterboro  to  Rice  lake  and  the  distance  of  45  m.,  it  has  a  varying  width  of 

i  below.    The  highest  of  this  chain  of  from  2  to  12  m.    One  of  its  most  extensive 

a  an  elevation  of  583  feet,  and  the  low-  links.  Lake  Temiscaming,  with  a  length  of  67  m., 

elevation  of  526  above  L^e  Ontario,  tapers  off  from  a  width  of  6  m.  to  500  yards. ; 

years  ago  the  Canadian  government  having  at  another  point  a  width  of  only  200 

ome   improvements  in  this  chun  of  yards,  and  at  a  third  is  reduced  to  the  same 

with  the  view  of  forming  them,  by  the  width  by  the  occurrence  of  an  island.    Agidn, 

se  of  canals,  into  a  navigable  link  for  for  17  m.,  the  width   is  from  i  ^  i  ^^^ 

ing  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  with  Along  its  course,  the  Ottawa  presents  many 

'  uie  Georgian  bay.    The  attempt  was,  porti^es,  where  the  waters  contract  to  a  width 

r,  abandoned ;  but  even  now  this  route,  of  40  or  50  yards,  and  are  precipitated  over 

LOS  of  connecting  these  two  great  bodies  rocks,  sometimes  forming  beautiful  cascades, 

r,  has  its  advocates,  in  opposition  to  Below  Lake  Temiscaming,  the  Riviere  du  Moine 

ho  favor  the  construction  of  a  canal  is  its  largest  tributary;    following  its  course, 

nronto  to  the  Georgian  bay,  as  well  as  it  has  a  length  of  40  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the 

who  contend  that  the  natural  route  is  Mattawa,  and  consists  of  a  chain  of  lakes  con- 

)ttawa  and  French  rivers.    The  occur-  nected  by  short  narrow  streams.    The  further 

'  other  series  of  lakes,  not  for  distant,  extremity  of  that  forming  the  summit  level  of 

o  show  how  exceedingly  well  watered  the  chain,  indifferently  called  Trout  or  Turtle 

»art  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  lake,  approaches  within  8  m.  of  Lake  Nipissing. 

,  a  remark  which  would  bo   almost  The  Ottawa  has  been  rendered  navigable  in 

true  of  any  other  portion  of  the  prov-  stretches,  by  the  construction  of  canals  to  over- 

or  even  in  the  most  rugged  parts  of  Low-  come  falls  or  rapids,  a  considerable  distanoe 

da,  the  mountains  are  frequently  cleft  above  Ottawa  city  (late  By  town).    An  opinion 

8  and  bear  picturesque  little  lakes  upon  prevails  in  Canada  that  the  Ottawa  river  and 

)pes  or  summits,  while  springs  bubble  the  Georgian  bay  will  one  day  be  united,  by 

heir  naked  heights  or  scantily  covered  canalling  the  narrow  strip  of  land  that  divides 

and  silvery  waterfalls   may    be   seen  a  principal  tributary  of  the  Ottawa  from  Lake 

breaks   in   the   foliage.     The   more  Nipissing,  and  improving  the  navigation  of  the 

)  of  Upper  Canada  abound  in  creeks  Ottawa  and  French  rivers.    With  this  Tiew, 

lai,  even  where  small  lakes  are  absent  the  Canadian  government  has  undertaken  a 

the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Ottawa,  one  of\  survey  of  the  whole  line  of  water.    The  Ghiti- 

iries,  is  the  largest  river  in  Canada,  neau,  which  empties  a  few  miles  below  Ottawa 

lis  embouchure  at  the  upper  extremity  city,  is  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of  the 

sland  of  Montreal,  it  has  a  N.  W.  di-  Ottawa.    If  the  Ottawa  is  sometimes  swelled 

or  a  distance  of  between  600  and  700  m. ;  up  in  the  lakes  which  it  traverses,  the  French 

atimates,  which  aim  at  precision,  make  river  consists  of  little  else  than  a  continuous 

«    It  drains,  in  its  course,  by  -the  aid  of  chain  of  long,  narrow  lakes,  rising  by  gentle 

es,  an  area  of  from  70,000  to  80,000  elevations  one  above  another,  having  for  oon- 

This  valley  forms  the  most  extensive  necting  links  short  rapids  or  falls.    Throodh 

ducing  region  in  the  province ;    the  this  lake-encumbered  river  the  waters  of  Lake 

being  so  extensive  as  to  be  practically  Nipissing  glide  into  the  Georgian  bay,  there 

>le.     Lumberers  had  penetrated  as  being  a  faU  of  69  feet  in  the  distance  of  59  m. 

stream  as  Lake  Temiscaming,  in  1846.  Lake  Nipissing,  which  has  fallen  8  feet  9  inohes 

j:^  its  tributaries  are  separated  by  a  below  its  ancient  level,  has  an  elevation  of  647 

>m  those  of  the  Saguenay,  with  which  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  Three  Rivers, 

St  Maurice  it  heads  in  the  height  of  the  highest  point  on  the  St.  Lawrence  at  which 

h  divides  the  waters  of  the  St.  Law-  the  tide  is  peroepUble.    The  Upper  Trent  kks^ 
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a  leading  tribntaiy  of  the  Ottawa,  has  an  ele-  the  Sagaenay,  is  another  large  tribnf 

Tation  of  25  feet  above  Lake  Nipissing,  witliin  St.  Ijawrence,  flowing  from  the  N. ; 

8  m.  of  which  its  nearest  border  is  situated,  navigable  stream,  no  Isorger  emit  th 

Thus,  in  order  to  obtain  a  navigable  passage  are  found  upon  ita  watera.    The  Rid 

the  whole  distance  from  tlie  outlet  of  the  Ot-  which  falls  into  Lake  Ontario  at 

tawa   to   tlie    Georgian   bay    through    Lake  running  in  an  inverse  direction  to  Uh 

Nipi5«ing   and  the  French  river,  an  elevation  renoe,  Irom  which,  near  itf  month,  ic 

of  672  feet   would  have  to  be  overcome  in  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  was  made 

the   ascent   to  the    Upper   Trout   lake,  and  for  military  purposes,  as  far  as  Ottaw 

thence  to  Georgian  bay   a  fall  of   94   feet;  the  supplementary  aid  of  the  Rid< 

making  a  total  lockage  of  766  feet. — The  French  The  work  was  undertaken  br  tlie  Bi 

river  has  4  known  distinct  outlets  in  the  N.  E.  emment,   and  cost   aboat   $7,!KyO,0( 

part  of  Georgian  bay,  the  widest  apart  of  which  canal  has  long  since  fallen  into  almo« 

are  separated  by  a  distance  of  14  or  16  m.,  and  disuse ;  and  has  recently  been  convej 

the  Indians  allege  that  there  is  another  to  the  Canadian  government,  who  would 

W.    Along  its  whole  length,  except  about  10  consented  to  assume  the  burden  of  iti 

m.  of  the  upper  portion  near  Lake  Nipissing,  it  ance,  if  they  had  not  received  as  an  • 

has  2  channels,  separated  at  some  points  by  an  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  ordinanc 

interval  of  8  or  4  m.    The  occurrence  of  islands  The  peninsula  of  Upper  Canada,  th 

in  the  lake-links  of  this  river  often  contracts  watered  by  a  profusion  of  small  s 

the  channel  to  a  few  yards'  width.    From  its  almost  entirely  destitute  of  navigal 

outlets,  the  general  direction  of  the  river  is  N.E.,  The  Thames,  whidi  falls  into  I^e 

but  its  course  is  subject  to  considerable  irreg-  is  navigable  for  propellers  as  far  as  C 

ularities,  being  sometimes  in  the  N.  channel  distance  of  80  m.    The  Grand  river,  i 

nearly  dud  W.,  and  at  others  nearly  due  S.  into  Lake  Erie,  has  by  artificial  aids 

Both  channels  are  interrupted  by  rapids  and  dercd  navigable  for  small  craft  as  for 

faUs,  rendering  necessary  in  the  ascent  of  the  ford.  Lake  8imooe)  marked  on  old  Fr 

S.  channel  7  portoges;  the  ascent  of  the  N.  Lao  Toronto,  lies  nearly  doe  K.  of  To 

channel  is  less  difficult,  and  in  the  descent  only  may  be  said  to  form  the  £.  limit  o 

2  portages  are  necessary  in  cither  channel. —  insula.    It  has  a  length  of  40  and  a  1 

The  Sd  great  navigable  river  of  Canada  is  the  80  m.,  with  an  average  depth  of  125 

Soguenay,  at  the  entrance  of  which  is  the  an-  divided  by  a  strait  from  Lake  Conci 

cient  port  of  Tadonsac.   which  hod  become  the  N.,  and  is  connected  by  means  of 

noted  in  Europe  before  the  foundation  of  Que-  Severn  with    Georgian    bay.     The 

bee.    As  it  lies  further  down  the  St.  Lawrence  rivers  which  fall  into  Lake  Unronon 

than  Quebec,  it  was,  for  some  time  after  the  the  Thessalon,  the  Ifissisaga,  the  6< 

discovery  of   the  country,   often   visited    by  Spanish,  and  the  "White  Fish  river 

French  vessels,  which  did  not  ascend  as  far  as  mouths  range  from  15  to  80  m.  aparl 

Quebec.    Tlio  river  has  an  average  width  of  5,  the  Spanish  river  is  the  largest; 

about  }  of  a  mile,  with  high  precipitous  banks  only  one  that  is  navigable,  and  even 

presenting,  with  the  tall  figures  and  dim  shadows  capable  of  fioating  enft  drawing  mo 

of  the  succossioii  of  mountains  which  extend  as  feet ;  by  such  vessels  it  is  navigal 

far  as  the  range  of  vujion  sweeps,  a  picture  The  White  Fish  river  consists  of  littk 

of  grand,  desolate,  and  rugged  beauty.  It  is  navi-  a  series  of  lakes.    Its  upper  waters  hi 

gable  for  8hif)9  of  the  line  as  far  as  Chicontimi,  vation  of  775.65  feet  above  the  sea. 

a  distance  of  75  m.    At  this  point,  the  ebb  and  koka  lias  2  outlets,  if  not  more ;   it  t 

flow  of  the  tide  are  nearly  as  great  as  at  the  lakes  in  its  course,  and  has  8  for  its 

oonfiuence  of  the  river  with  the  St^  Lawrence,  ters,  which  have  an  elevation  of  1,4< 

The  St.  Maurice,  which  falls  into  the  St.  Law-  above  the  level  of  the  sea. — ^The  p 

rencc  on  the  N.,  at  Three  Rivers,  has  been  sur-  traversed,  in  its  entire  length,  by  a 

yeyed  a  distance  of  880  m.    It  is  navigable  for  chain  which  divides  the  coontry  int 

a  few  miles  at  its  mouth ;  after  which  the  navi-  basins,  the  N.  and  the  8.  bann,  of 

ffation  is  interrupted  as  far  as  Grand  Piles,  a  former  is  the  more  considerable  in 

distance  of  44  ni.  from  its  embouchure;  then  part  of  the  country,  and  the  less  exU 

tliere  is  another  navigable  stretch  of  75  m.,  on  fore  the  W.  frontier  is  approached.  1 

which  a  steamer  runs.    Lumbering  operations  to  which  the  name  of  the  Laorent 

have  been  carried  up  this  river  a  distance  of  has  been  given,  runs  alons  the  )^.  i 

150  m.;  and  for  this  puri>oso  its  tributaries  have  St.  Lawrence  river,  sear  its  roai^b. 

been  explored  and  surveyed  through  an  area  of  I^brador  coast  to  Cape  Toarroent,  m 

over  14,000  sq.  m.    The  valley  drained  by  this  From  tliis  point,  the  range  recedes  h 

river  is  as  lar^e  as  the  whole  of  Scodand ;  and  60  m.  behind  Quebec,  and  80  m.  b 

it  is  estimated  to  contain  as  much  arable  land  treaL    Thence,  following  the  line  of  u 

as  that  country.    Extensive  slides  and  booms  for  a  distance  of  150  m.  fit^m 

have  boon  constructed  by  the  government  for  crosses    that  river   at  Lac  « 

the  convenience   of   the  lumber  trade.    Tlio  taking  the  opposite  direetioD  nit 

Betsiamite   or  Bersimis  river,  situated  below  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  little  below 
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h  L«k»  Ontario  disdiflnes  its  waten  into  «iit— The  rook-lbrmiitioiis  prascBit  in  Ouiadn 
*^Fer.      Fh>m  this  pMnt  it  runs  in  a  oomprise  repreeentatiyes  of  tiieaxoio  and  lower 
dire     m  to  the  8.  £•  extremity  of  palsdosoic  divisions,  with  the  driift  depont^  aaid 
:  then  fonningtheE.  shore  of  that  some  empted  masses  of  granitio  and  trq>pean 
beyond  to  lat  47^  N. ;  whence,  rocks. — AM(ne  JPbrmatiatu.  These,  in  an  asoend- 
iK  »       uireetion,  it  passes  Lake  Superior,  ing  order,  comprise  the  Lanrentian  and  the  Hn- 
rons  in  a  N.  W.  direction  to  the  Polar  sea.  ronian  rocks  (n  Canadian  geologlBts.    The  Lao- 
range  crosses  the  St.  Lawrence  at  the  rentian  series  of  crystaume  rocks  oonstitntea 
where  it  retnms  to  it  after  crossing  the  the  oldest  formation  met  with  bi  Canada.    It 
-a:  and  the  Thoosand  Ishinds,  which  there  consists  chiefly  of  micaoeons  and  hornhlendio 
former  riyer,  may  possibly  be  oonsid-  gneiss,  with  subordinate  sfarata  of  oompaot  feld- 
■u  as  so  many  of  its  fragments.    Between  spar,  mica,  and  talc  sdiist^  qnartdte^  crystalline 
point  and  Lake  Obamplain,  it  comprises  hmestone,  and  dolomite.    These  are  considered 
Adirondac  moontains.    On  the  S.  side  of  to  be  ancient  sedimentary  beds,  rendered  ery»> 
8t  Lawrenocj  commencing  near  the  E.  talline  by  metamorphic  action.    They  contain 
f  at  Qaspe^  is  another  range  of  monn-  yarions  accidental  minerals,  as  garnet,  tonr- 
•^nsiderably  broken,  running  parallel  maline,  augite,  &c^  and  valm^le  inm  ores. 
river,  and  passing,  higher  np  tnrough  Here  and  there,  intrusive  Tnassbs  of  granite  oo- 
sen  mountains  of  Vermont,  into  the  cur  among  the  series.    Hie  genenu  diiHMsti<m 
ge  of  the  Alleghanies,  which  divide  of  this  formation  has  been  already  stated;  and 
isMra  of  the  Ohio  from  those  of  the  Atlan-  it  only  remains  to  add  that,  at  a  point  W.  of 
■b  Oa  the  river  Ohatte,  one  of  the  peaks  has  French  riven  it  is  overlaid  by  the  Hnroniaii 
m  of  8,768  feet,  and  a  spring  bubbles  formation.    It  appears  again  on  the  E.  and  If. 
f  luiui  a  short  distance  of  the  summit.    At  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  stretches  for  np  to 
nnints  the  mountiuns  rise  to  an  elevation  the  N.  and  W.  It  thus  occupies  by  ta  the  htfee 
feet,  dose  to  the  banks  of  this  river,  portion  of  the  province.  This  formation,  havSig 
mis  point  Notre  Dame  range  is  distant  a  general  N.  W.  and  8.  E.  direction  as  already 
s  m.,  and  from  the  most  elevated  peak  it  stfrfed,  divides  the  province  into  two  great 
a  wild  coDftision  of  mounttdns  cut  by  basins — the  S.  and  the  N.  bamn.    These  liior 
iirough  which  the  waters  of  numerous  rentian   rocks  are  chiefly  of  fanportance  in 
wul  ^rings  tumble  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  an  economic  point  of  view^  fit>m  the  large  and 
aorentian  series  of  mountains,  on  the  N.  valuable  beds  of  iron  ore  ^irincipally  the  mag^ 
the  St.  Lawrence,  have  at  some  pointo  netic  oxide)  which  they  contain,  more  espe- 
■tion  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  fdet    This  dally  in  the  townships  of  Behnont,  ICadoc,  iad 
on  is  attained  between  Quebec  and  Lake  Hull.   At  McNab  on  the  Ottewa,  also,  and  other 
aii^oim;  but  this  is  at  a  point  where  the  places,  red  iron  ore  is  met  inith ;  and  among  the 
{ifen,  indnding  the  Jacques  Oartier,  are  8,000  other  economic  substances  of  this  formation, 
kit  above  the  level  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  we  may  cite  the  marbles  of  Amprior  and  Gren- 
range  is  much  lower.    The  heidit  ville,  the  larse  mic|i  plates  of  the  latter  lo<»Iit>y, 
n        wuich  divides  the  confluents  of  the  Bt  and  the  sulphate  of  bary  to  of  Lansdowne.  Bath- 
[AwnBDce  from  those  of  Hudson^s  bay,  is  fSar  nrst,  and  McNab.    Aa  a  general  mle,  the  d^ 
ore    kting  a  continuous  monntein  range,  tricto  over  trhich  the  Lanrentian  roou  prevail 
1  recently  supposed.    It  consists,  for  are  ill  adapted  for  agricnltoral  occupation.   Per* 
H.       ,  of  a  ridge  of  table  land,  on  which  tile  soils  can  only  be  expected  to  occur  in  asBO> 
>      C9  uf  the  waters  which  run  K.  and  S.  dation  with  the  beds  of  crystalline  limestone  or 
L  and  overlap  one  another,  sometimes  decomposing  fddspar,  bdonging  to  the  aeriea. 
»>         arable  distances.    At  some  points  the  Overlying  the  Latirentian  formation  along  the 
«  nave  now  been  ascertained  by  actual  N.  shore  of  Lake  Huron  and  many  parte  ofLaka 
If.    At  Portage  dn  Prairie,  above  Lake  Superior,  various  dates,  sandstones,  and  oon- 
ior,  the  devation  is  1,498  feet  over  the  glomerates  occur,  with  a  few  bands  of  limestone^ 
"»  of  the  sea.    The  ridge  decreases  in  height  and  thick  intercalated  beds  of  trap.    To  these 
.    The  highest  point  in  the  peninsula  rocks,  collectivdy,  Sir  William  K  Logaxi  Ium^h 
Canada,  along  the  line  of  the  Great  plied  the  name  of  the  Huroi^an  series.  Their  en- 
railroad,  is  about  700  feet  above  Lake  tire  thickness  amounts  in  places  to  about  19,000 
.    A  line  surveyed  on  the  plateau  of  feet    Numerous  trap  dikes,  bedde  the  interoa- 
i     shows  an  elevation  of  only  200  feet,  lated  masses  of  trap  already  mentioned,  ^^averse 
"       i      est  point,  over  Lake  Ontario. — ^Be-  these  rocks  at  many  locaHties.    The  whole  fbr* 
g     t  valleys  which  lie  to  the  N.  and  mation  is  eminenuy  copper-bearing.     Native 
3.  of  Ui<3  Laorentian  series  of  monnteins,  copper  is  fbund  in  it,  abcnit  Lake  Snperior :  bat 
are  several  transverse  valleys,  formed  by  the  chief  metalliferons  depodto  oooor  on  Lake 
itnn  flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  N.  Huron  (Bruce  mines,  Wallace  mines,  dra.),  and 
BQch  as  the  Snguenay,  the  St.  Maurice,  fdmish  copper  pyrites,  pnrple  c(^per  pyxites^  > 
be  Ottewa.    The  Saguenay,  for  some  60  and  sulphide  of  copper,  in  great  aonndinoe.-— 
"   B  a  walled  river,  and  presents  no  valley  FdkfotaicIbrmaUont.    CffMt  SmUhtmBagiiK 
be  pdnts  of  Grand  bay  and  Ohicoutimi  are  It  has  been  steted  above  that  the  prindmd  w»- 
1;  but  witii  the  St.  Maurice  it  la  dlflhr-  teMhadorhi^laadorthelMrsntiaiiaatrie^' 
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mnning  In  a  general  nortli-westerly  direetion,  the  well-known  Tborold  e 

divides  the  province  into  2  great  basins,  the  S.  and  large  qnantities  of  c^     um  «ii 

and  the  N.  basin.     Sir  William  E.  Logan  has  into  the  States,  fh>m  Ck      ■,  Oneida 

shown  that  the  palsdozoic  rocks  of  the  S.  basin  townships  sitnated  np       uie  Ooond 

admit  of  being  divided  natamllj  into  2  snbordi-  of  rocks.    Finally,  in  uie  Devc 

nate  basins,  by  an  anticlinal  axis  which  rans  in  a  Enniskillen,  &c^  many  peCroleuiu  » 

north-easterly  direction  from  Lake  Champlain,  cur,  and  also  some  yalnabls  deposits 

and  strikes  the  St.  Lawrence  a  little  below  Que-  tum. — The  Battem  Batin.    In  the 

bee.  The  strata  W.  of  this  line  offer  a  remarkable  the  anticlinal  axis  already  allDded  tc 

contrast  to  those  on  the  other  or  £.  side.    They  divisions  comprise  the  Trenton  lime 

are  nearly  horizontal,  and  follow  one  another  Hudson  river  group,  and  a  series  of 

oonformably  from   the   lower  to    the    upper  sandstones  and  red  and  green  shales, 

Silurian,  and  from  these   latter  to   the  De-  the  name  of  the  Sillery  group.    Thu 

Yonian  series.     In  the  E.  basin,  on  the  con-  not  been  recognized  in  the  W.  port 

trary,  the  rocks  are  much  disturbed,  and  are  province.    In  the  £.  it  forms  almost 

rendered  crystalline   in  many  pluces  by  met-  line  of  the  S.  shore  of  tlie  St.  Law  re 

amorphic  agency.    Beside  which,  there  is  a  succeeded  nnconformably  in  Gasp^ 

want  of  conformability  between    the   lower  Silurian  limestones,  followed  by  an 

and  the  npper  Silurians ;   and  also,  as  occur*  thickness  of  sandstones  and  shales  b€ 

ring  in    Gasp^  between    the  Devonian  and  tlio  Devonian  formation.    On  thcM 

the  carboniferous  strata. — The  We$tem  B<uin,  rocks,  also  in  nnconformable  Btratifi< 

The  rock  groups  of  this  basin  comprise  the  about  8,000  feet  of  coarse  aandtito 

lower  and  upper  Silurians,  and,  in  the  western  senting  the  lower  portion  of  the  cai 

peninsula,   a  portion,  also,  of  tho  Devonian  group.    More  inhuid,  as  in  tho  east 

formation.  In  an  ascending  order  we  have,  first  ships,  many  of  the  beds  belonging  tc 

the  Potsdam  sandstone,  the  lowest  of  the  fos-  son  river  and  Sillery  groups  have 

siliferous  rocks;  tlien  the  calcifcrous  sand  rock;  remarkable   alterationsi     They  are 

the  Chazy  limestone;  the  bird's-eye.  Block riv-  into  micaceous,  chloritic,  and  talco 

er,  and  Trenton  limestones  ;   the  bituminous  and  also  into  serpentines  and  rnrioufl 

slaty  strata  called  the  Utica  schist;  and  tho  io  and  hornblendio  rocks.     The  uh 

series  of  shales  and  sandstones,  with  subordi-  tant  economic  minerals  of  this  dm 

nate  limestone  beds,  termed,  collectivelv,  the  region  comprise  chiefly  the  iron  ores 

Hudson  river  group.    These  form  the  lower  and  Brome ;  the  50  feet  bed  of  n 

Silurians,  developed  chiefly  along  tho  St.  Law-  titoniferous  iron  ore  of  Beance  and 

rence,  from  a  short  distance  below  Quebec,  the  chfomic  iron  ore  of  Bolton  and 

around  the  river  Ottawa,  and  in  the  country  argentiferous  c<»pper  pvrites  of  Upto 

between  Lake  Ontario  and  Georgian  bay.    The  gentiferous  galena  of  the  Chandicre  ^ 

Trenton  limestone   covers    tljo    widest  area,  native  sold,  diffused  over  a  wide 

and  is  of  the  most  importance.    The  upper  nesite,  fine  marble,  slate,  Ac^  occu 

Silurians  begin  with    the  Medina  sandstone,  district    In  this  region,  likewise,  ai 

which    sweeps    from   the  S.  shore  of  Lake  iog  into  the  western  basin,  are  mai 

Ontario,  in  a  thin  band,  by  Queenstown,  Ham-  masses  of  igneous  rock,  forming  the  | 

ilton,  dec,  to  the  W.  of  Owen  sound.    This  mountains  of  Yamaska,  Sheffora,  Broi 

is  followed,  still  further  to  the  W.,  by  the  Honireal,  &c,'-'ThsIhiftandAUu9\ 

Clinton  and  Niagara  group  of  shales  and  lime-  tioiu.    Thick  deposits  of  clay  and 

stones.    Next  comes  the  Onondaga  group,  still  boulders  or  transported  maaBes  of  gi 

to  the  W.,  with  its  valuable  gypsum  deposits,  other  rocks,  cover  the  formations  u 

Then  follows  the  conchiferous  limestone,  occu-  eastern  and  western  basins  in  most ; 

pying  a  large  portion  of  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  province.    These  deposits  belong  to 

Erie,  and  an  equally  largo  portion  of  the  shores  tional  period  between  the  close  of  tt 

of  Lake  Huron.    This  closes  the  silurian  series,  and  tlio  commencement  of  the  prei 

Of  the  succecdinff  Devonian  rocks  one  division.  They  contain  some   valuable    ccoo 

that  of  the  Hamilton  shales,  a  scries  of  bitumi-  stances,  chiefly  beds  of  hos  iron  on 

nous  slaty  rocks,  is  alone  developed  to  any  ex-  Three  Rivers  district,  and  in  the 

tent  in  western  Canada.    It  covers  a  broad  area  Norfolk,  on  Lake  Erie;  likewise,  i 

in  the  counties  of  Lambton,  Middlesex,  Essex,  and  peat    The  clays  of  London,  To 

and  Kent.    Here  and  there  it  has  been  found  bourg,  Kingston,  and  other  placet  ' 

to  underlie  small  patclies  of  tho  Chemung  and  good  white  bricks. — TheyoAkemji 

Portage  group,  so  largely  developed  in  the  ad-  basin,  as  already  stated,  lies  to  the 

jacent  peninsula  of  Michigan.    Most  of  these  high  land  or  water-shed  which  Xn 

rocks  yield  good  building  materials.    Litbo-  Laurentian  district  in  a  general  N. 

graphic  stone  also  occurs  in  the  Chazy  limestone,  tion.    Its  geology  is  still  very  obac 

especially  around  Marmora ;  and  the  same  di-  formations  known  to   oocnr  withii 

vision  has  likewise  furnished  some  good  marble,  comprise  the  Laurentian  ierwa,  the 

The  Trenton  limestone  has  also  yielded  marble  rocks,  and  the  upper  silnriana.     1 

of  excellent  quality.    From  the  Niagara  group  silurian  system  has  not  yet  be«i  n 
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b  the  inference  of  Sir  William  E.  Logan,  village,  the  bright-tinned  spires  of  Uie  Oatholic 
the  high  range  of  Lanrentian  coantrj,  from  churches  rising  above  the  white  honses  and 
9  fXMSt  of  Labrador  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  forms  glistening  in  the  son,  at  regular  and  not  distant 
»  N.  limits  of  the  lower  silurian  sea. — ^The  in^rvals.    Since  the  conquest,  partly  from  an- 
tal  amount  of  public  lands  in  Upper  and  tipathy  of  race  which  shrunk  from  a  contact 
M       Canada,  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  gov-  with  the  original  French  colonists,  and  partly 
i^  is  about  175,000,000  acres,  of  which  because  the  lands  along  Lake  Ontario  and  in  the 
f>ver  6,000,000  acres  have  been  survey-  upper  peninsula  invited  settlement  by  their 
u        ich  of  the  remainder  has  been  but  im-  superior  fertility  and  a  less  rigorous  climate, 
M^iy  explored.     The  quantity  of  lands  in  the  new  bands  of  English  colonists  who  follow- 
Aands  of  private  individuals  is  over  84,000.-  ed  in  the  footsteps  of  Wolfe  wended  their  way 
icres.    The  crown  land  department  osti-  westward.    These  causes  have  ever  since  con- 
he  extent  of  the  area  drained  by  the  St.  tinned  to  influence  the  immigrant  population ; 
«^«r«uce  river  and  its  tributaries  at  210,441,-  and  the  result  is,  that  while  the  western  penin- 
acres.     The  territorial  extent  of  Lower  sula  is  all  taken  up,  the  fine  valley  of  tne  St. 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  Upper  Maurice,    with    its    8,500,000    fertile    acres, 
g^  the  former   comprising    134,412,800  with  the  exception  of  the  devastations  of  the 
nta,  and  the  latter,  within  the  water-shed  of  lumberer,  was,  until  the  last  few  years,  left  to 
8t.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes,  77,606,400  its  original  barbarism.    Below  Kingston,  very 
K        These  figures,  though  official,  are  neces-  little  autumn  wheat  is  sown,  the  climate  being 
J  only  an  approximation  to  the  truth ;  for  unsuited  to  its  production,  and  spring  wheat 
(MwiBe  accuracy  must  be  impossible  so  long  as  almost  exclusively  prevails.    Attempts,  not  en- 
ths  N.  boundary  of  the  province  is  undeter-  tirely  unsuccessful,  have  been  made  to  grow 
■iDed.    The  undi|posed  of  surveyed  lands  of  autumn  wheat  in  the  valley  of  the  Sagnenay,  at 
tke  croirn  in  Lower  Canada  lie  chiefly  in  the  Obicoutimi ;  but  they  prove  nothing.    On  the 
nDey  of  the  Saguenay,  in  the  rear  of  the  seign-  Esconmalns  river,  below  the  Sagnenay,  good 
lories,  on  the  Ottawa  and  its  tributaries,  and  crops  of  all  kinds  of  grain  have  been  ralised. 
atiie  8.  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  the  Similar  experiments  are  now  being  made  with 
nttled  seignories  and  the  line  which  divides  success,  in  the  county  of  Chiooutimi,  nearly  as 
the  province  from  New  Brunswick  and  the  far  N.  as  Lake  St.  John.     What  proportion  of 
iate  of  Maine.    A  small  portion  also  remains  the  176,000,000  acres  of  crown  lands  yet  undift- 
i&  that  part  of  the  country  vrhich  is  known  as  posed  of  is  capable  of  cultivation,  and  comes  un- 
the£jstem  Townships.    The  unsold  surveyed  aer  the  term  arable,  must  necessarily  be  nn- 
judf  of  Upper  Canada  lie  principally  in  what  known  till  a  much  larger  portion  of  it  has  been 
ii sometimes  called  central  Canada,  in  rear  of  surveyed.    The  N.  basin  is  attracting  settle- 
the  fruotier  settlements  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  ment  on  the  upper  Saguenay.    The  peninsula 
Iwtween  the  Ottawa  river  and  the  Georgian  ofGasp^,  which  is  as  large  as  that  of  Denmark, 
bij,  and  N.  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  and  which  lies  advantageously  with  respect  to 
The  western  peninsula,  which  for  a  consid-  Em^pe,  has  been  much  neglected.      The  S. 
tfible  time  absorbed  almost  all   the  imini-  portions  of  it  are  sheltered  by  the  monntaina  of 
gntioQ  the   country  received,  is   now   held  Notre  Dame.    S.  of  this  range  is  an  irregular 
ilfflost  entirely  by  private  individuals.      With  plateau  of  table  land,  having  an  elevation  of 
10  ezoellent  soil,  well  suited  to  the  produc-  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet,  varying  in  width  from 
tioQ  of  every  kind   of  grain,  and    growing  10  to  80  m.    On  the  N.  side  of  the  mountainsi 
vbeat  in  great  abundance,  it  presents  scarcely  the  valley  on  the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrenoe  is 
tty  waste,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  is  settled  as  far  as  the  river  St.  Anne.    At  tiiia 
wttdjr  under  cultivation.    It  has  been  justly  river  the  range  divides;  a  branch  nmning  to 
f^prded  as  the  garden  of  Canada ;  the  good  the  S.  for  some  distance,  and  then  advancing  to 
Uuiieoce  of  the  surrounding  bodies  of  water  the  shore  at  Mont  Iiouis,  continues  £.,  its  titi- 
Wioonizing  with  the  natural  richness  of  the  tude  declining  till  it  terminates  in  Cape  Oasp6. 
^  The  line  of  settlements  extends  from  the  The  valleys  and  the  slopes  of  the  hills  generally 
'ivor  St  Anne,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  St  Law-  present  a  rich  soil,  free  from  stones ;  but  the 
'VQOd,  to  the  W.  extremity  of  the  £.  shore  of  inequalities  of  surface  form  an  obstacle,  not  in- 
^  Huron  proper.    The  valley  of  the  St  Law-  surmountable,    perhaps,  to    settlement     Hie 
^^^  being  most  accessible,  was  naturally  first  steepness  of  the  hill  sides,   even  where  the 
jvttled ;  and  until  the  conquest  of  the  country  moimtains  do  not  extend,  is  often  such  as  to 
y  ^  English,  nearly  a  century  ago,  the  set-  put  cultivation  out  of  the  ouestion.    That  por- 
jwnents  of  the  French  were  principally  con-  tion  of  tlie  W,  border  of  the  peninsula  which 
<*iMd  to  the  banks  of  that  river ;  the  banks  fronts  on  the  county  of  Bonaventure,  presents 
<^  the  Detroit  formed  almost  the  only  excep-  a  surface  and  soil  as  favorable  for  settlement 
wn.   On  the  St  Lawrence,  the  subdivision  of  as  any  other  portion  of  Lower  Canada,  where 
»^  land  has  been  carried  to  as  great  an  extent  public  lands  are  available.    €k>od  crops  of  ez- 
M  in  most  countries   of  Europe — to   a  far  cellent  grain  can  here  be  raised  at  an  elevatioii 
pater  extent  than  in  England ;  and  the  result  of  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  it 
^  that  for  hundreds  of  miles,  the  banks  of  the  has  been  stated  on  ofScial  anthority  that,  with 
n?«r  present  the  appearance  of  a  oontinnona  equal  ooltivation,  the  prodnoe  is  20  per  cent 
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ffreater  here  than  in  other  jMcis  of  Lower  Tbcso  tssociodons  sprang  mit  of  the , 

Gwado.    Wheat  raised  in  this  peninsula  vas  character  of  the  French  Canadian  |. 

classed  high  enough,  at  Uie  Paris  exposition  in  Accustome<l  to  a  regnkriy  organia 

1856,  to  ohtain  honorable  mention.    The  cli-  thej  have  no  taste  fur  isolation,  and 

mate,  except  on  the  coast,  wliich  is  exposed  to  move  into  the  wildemesBi  which  lb 

the  cold  winds  and  fogs  of  the  gulf,  is  every  war  tlie  greatest  reluctance,  and  not  until 

as  favorable  as  at  Quebec,  and  tlie  winter  mild-  nal  estate  has  been  subjected  to  th< 

er.  Above  the  Restigouch^,  there  are  about  110  subdivision  which  will   afford   a 

m.  of  coast  nnsurveyed.    Squatters  have  spread  humble  subsistence,  thej  wish  to  cart] 

themselves  over  i  of  the  distance.     A  con-  frame-work  of  the  old  society  with 

siderable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  regular  parish,  the  church,  and  the  i 

peninsula  are  .engaged  in  fishing;  they  confine  essential  constituents, — Between  th< 

themselves  principmly  to  the  snore,  the  deep  and  Three  Rivers  very  little  Lind  ha 

sea  and  macKerel  fisheries  beinff  abandoned  to  vcyed,  in  the  rear  of  the  settled  m 

American  enterprise. — Of  tlxe  mterior  of  the  the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.    Th« 

county  of  Tadousac,  which  extends  on  the  N.  near  Quebec  contain,  on  the  slopes  < 

bank  of  the  St  Lawrene^  from  the  £.  boun-  rentian  range,  some  good  hard-woo<] 

dary  of  the  province  to  the  Saguenay  river,  a  deep  streams  that  intersect  tliis  ran 

distance,  following  the    coast  line,  of  about  wide  valleys,  and  there  is  little  alia 

600  m.,  out  little  is  known.    It  covers  an  area  their  banks.  Between  the  St.  ]ianric 

about  twice  as  large  as  Scotland.    Its  features  trcal,  the  hard- wood  land  on  the 

are  mountainous  and  rugged ;  it  is  watered  by  slope  becomes  lighter ;  in  the  vaUe 

large  rivers,  and   in   some   places  bears   an  base,    sand  and  clay  prevail,  and 

abundance  of  pine  timber ;  tne  latter  fact  af-  broader  alluvial  fiats'  along  the  stre 

fording  evidence  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  Cai>e  Chatte  to  llitia,  on  tne  S.  ■ 

grain.    Over  the  greater  part  of  this  extensive  St.  Lawrence,  no  considerable  qnan 

region,  tiic  Esquimaux  is  supreme.     Ilunters  cant  lands  occurs.    The  reverse  is 

teU  of  a  hard-wood  region  borderinff  on  the  country  from  the  Chandi^re  and  th< 

Saguenay  country. — ^The  valley  of  the  river  road  to  HiUs.    Within  this  stretch 

Saguenay  covers  an  area  of  27,000  sq.  m.,  and  tract  of  country,  between  the  rear  o 

is  estimated  to  contain  over  3,500,000  acres  of  iorlcs  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  tl 

arablevland,  lying  chiefly  in  the  N.  interior  boundary  of  the  province,  200  m. 

basin  which  has  Lake  St  John  for  its  centre ;  it  from    12   to  40  nu   wide.     It  coi 

is  known  as  the  upper  Saguenay.    It  is  pro-  1,000,000  acres  of  surveyed  lands  nn 

tected  from  the  fogs  and  cold  winds  of  the  gulf  larger  quantity  still  has  yet  to  b< 

by    the   mountains    of    St.    Marguerite   and  Being  cut  lonffitudinally  in  the  oei 

other  high   lands.    To  the  S.  the    range  of  mountains  of  Notre  I>ame,  which  1 

Laurentian  mountains,  rising  in  places  to  an  scattered  and  detached   groups,  c 

unusual  height,  renders   tlie  country,  to  the  portions  of  it  are  mgged  and  poor, 

width  of  from  50  to  80  m.,  almost  valuel^  tain  summits  sometimes  rising  ove; 

and  until  tlie  valleys  of  the  rivers  were  followed,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  best 

it  was  almost  utterly  inaccessible.    A  practi-  is  covered  with  hard-wood,  occurs 

cable  line  of  road  has,  however,  at  length  been  pressions  which  intervene  between  t 

found.     Protected    by   the    high    mountain  elevations  of  the  series.    The  bei>t 

ranges,  the  valleys  and  table  lands  enioy  a  along  the  boundary  line  of  the  Ud 

milder  climate  than  the  settlements  on  the  St.  To  these  interior  lands  6  leading  i 

Lawrence,  2°  further  S.  On  the  shores  of  Lake  been  mode  by  the  government — I 

8t  John,  the  climate  is  said  to  be  less  severe  section  of  country  westward,  whi 

than  at  Quebec.    It  is  not  yet  ascertained  how  tween     the    Chaudiure     and    the 

far  N.  in  the  interior  valleys  successful  cultiva-  rivers,  in  tlio  rear  of  the  seigniox 

tion  is  possible.    Almost  every  description  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  which  is  kno^ 

agricultural  produce  has  been  grown  in  the  Eastern  Townships,  the  noantain 

neighborhoou  of  Lake  St.  John.     The  Sag-  Dame  again  present  themselves  in  tl 

nenay.  to  which  attention  has   of  late  years  tached  and  fragmentary  sliape,  hvin, 

been  directed  by  colonization  societies  in  I^wer  versely  by  the  vallevs  formcHl  by 

Canada,  already  produces  grain  beyond  the  dit-re  and  the  St  xrancis  rivers. 

wants  of  its  population. — Colonization  societies  valley  of  the  St  Lawrence,  on  the 

form  a  curious  feature  in  the  social  and  political  about  20  m.  wide ;  and  the  hilly  corn 

economy  of  Lower  Canada.    They  are,  in  fact,  presents  here  and  there  summits 

joint  stock  farming  associations,  with  a  share  Iiigh,  has  a  width  of  about  30  m. 

capital,  and  all  the  machinery  of  a  directory  and  lies  a  valley,  parallel  to  the  great  ti 

general  management    There  is  one  at  Quebec^  St.  I^wrence,  about  80  m.  in  wid 

another  at  Llslet,  and  a  3d  in  Kamourosko.  by  the  Chaudiere  and  the  Sr.  Frmni 

That  of  Quebec  has  chosen  for  the  scene  of  its  an  advantage  over  the  valley  dt  tl 

operations  tlie  rear  part  of  tlie  county  of  Mont-  rence  in  point  of  position,  {vfc 

magny,  on  the  S.  aide  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  favored  by  a  p«Y>tecliBg  : 
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I  to  the  K.    This  section  Is  about  tlie  aboyethedty  of  Ottawa.  This  strip,  as  well  iH 

;  in  Lower  Canada  which  an  English-  the  islands  m  Calumet  and  Allomette,  of  whicb 

M>palation  has  occupied.    There  re-  the  soil  is  similar  in  quality,  has  for  the  most 

than  1,000,000  acres  of  surveyed  part  passed  into  the  hands  en  private  kLdiTidoalg. 

oeed  of,  and  a  still  less  quantity  to  be  Behind  imd  above  this  stfip,  the  oonntr/  be- 

A  considerable  number  of  squatters  comes  hUlj  and  even  occanonafijr  monntaiboiidL 

e  upon  the  surveyed  portion,  and  of  The  exploration  into  the  interior  has'here  been 

K>t  sold  or  occupied,  there  is  a  good  very  imperfect^  the  country  .being  altogether 

.    The  general  character  of  the  unknown  at  a  distance  of  TO  m.,  except  on 

i^ntly  undulating,  except  on  the  the  rivers  Da  lievre  and  Gotlneaa.    It  is  de- 

idje  rivers,  where  there  are  extensive  scribed  as  being  in  manv  places  steep,  roekT| 

iferior  soil.    Some  idea  of  the  pic-  and  stony,  75  per  cent,  of  it  being  on^  for  cm.-' 

character  of  this  section  of  ctmn-  tivation :  and  whatever  there  is  of  good  oceoxB 

B  obtained  from  the  faibt,  that  from  in  such  aetached  portions  as  only  to  he  avaJl- 

^  the  summit  of  Oxford  mountain,  able  for  agricultural  purposes  in.  conneotion 

I  an  elevation  of  over  4,000  feet  above  with  the  surrounding  lumber  trade.    Up  the 

iwrence,  no  less  dian  18  small  lakes  Gaiineaa  river  liO  m.,  pine  becomes  soaroe  abd 

0. — ^Tbe  valley  of  the  St.  Maurice  then  disappears  entirely.    Some  parts  of  Hi^ 

If  estimated  to    contain   8,500,000  upper  valley  of  tills  river   are  covered  witii 

arable  land.    Situated  .on  the  N.  side  poplar  and  beech,  alternating  witib  pine ;  ottos 

Lawrence,  midway  between  the  cities  present  nothing  but  sterile  r<M^  ana  precipitoiie 

1  and  Montreal,  its  position  is  in  many  nills.    The  lower  valley  of  the  Gatineao,  as  well 

orable,  commanding  ready  communi-  as  that  of  the  river  Dn  Lievre,  contains  excellent 

u  Upper  Canada,  the  u  nited  States,  and  agricultural  lands.    The  settlements  on  the  Q^ 

Jp  to  a  very  recent  period,  the  value  of.  tineau  will  soon  extend  a  distance  of  100  nu — 

srritory  was  almost  entirely  unknown.  The  extensive  district  Iving  between  the  Otta- 

lie  people  and  the  government.    The  wa  river  on  its  S.  W.  ude,  and  the  Georgian 

)  fls^  of  the  river  in  some  places  con-  bay,  is  the  one  to  which  settlement  is  noff 

soil ;  but  at  a  distance  of  2  or  8  miles,  chiefly  directed.    Extending  200  m.  above  the 

»s  of  heavily  timbered  land  present  city  of  Ottawa,  and  having  a  base  N.  of  the 

In  other  places  the  banks  of  the  frontier  settlements  of  Lake  Ontario  of  equal 

the  most  fertile  soil.    In  the  track  extent,  its  width  at  the  upper  end  li  tfbffi  jLOQ 

imoerman,  the  farmer  has,  as  usual,  m.    It  contains  large  tracts  of  fertfle]an|(ls  not 

and  good  wheat  and  other  descrip-  cut  by  mountains,  and  produces  a  ffreat  yarfetX 

train  have  been  grown.    Above  some  of  timber.    This  district  has  been  mstingoishea 

hes  of  the  river  rise  fine  stretches  of  into  wMte  pine  and  red  pine  and  hara  wood 

.  in  one  place,  a  settlement  of  14  miles  countries,  owing  to  the  prevalence,  in  different 

sprung  up  along  a  road  opened  by  the  places,  of  those  different  descriptions  of  timber. 

int    Indeed,  until  recently,  one  of  tlie  The  white  pine  country  lies  to  the  IL,  and  the 

icles  to  the  progress  of  settlement  in  red  pine  inmiediately  W.  of  it.    The  soil  of 

utada  has  been  the  want  of  roads.    In  the  red  pine  country  is  sandy  and  poor,  gratel- 

)f  the  district  in  question,  the  woods  ly  or  stony,  with  a  rumred,  uneven,  and  rodky 

1  devastated,  fur  a  large  distance,  by  surface.    The  other  division  contains  a  mixture 

lements  have  within  the  lost  few  years  of  good  and  tolerable  land,  generally  fit  fo0 

ned  at  several  points.    Large  rivers,  agricultural  purposes.    Excepting  where  traota 

mations  of  alluvial  and  table  land,  the  of  hard  wood  limd  occur  at  intervals^  the  red 

f  elevations  rising  to  the  importance  pineconntty  is  pronounced,  on  official  antiunritj, 

ains,  the  Laurentian  range  excepted,  unfit  for  settlement    W.  of  these  two  dlvi- 

iber  of  which  pine  forms  a  large  pro-  sions  lies  the  hard  wood  country.    Among  the 

re  among  the  principal  features  of  this  timber  whiich  gives  its  name  to  this  section  are 

valley.    The  richest  soil  is  to  be  found  interspersed  "belts  of  red  pine,  the  white  havhig 

Qvial  banks  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  totally  disimpeared.     This  strip  extends  W.  at 

B  other  lower  grounds,  which  occa-  one  point  76  m»  and  has  a  length  of  180  nu 

nerge  into  swamp.    There  are  some  fromS.£.toN.  W.    Between  this  strip  and  the 

lineral  springs.    In  the  pine  forests,  Georgian  bav  lies  a  belt  of  fh>m  20  to  80  m.  In 

square  feet  of  red  and  wnite  pine  are  breadth,  of  barren  soil,  frequentiy  termiuating 

I  prepared  during  a  winter.     But  in  naked  rocknear  the  shores  of  the  bay.  To  the 

ess  has  only  just  commenced,  the  ter-  S.,  near  the  ridge  dividlnff  the  waters  of  the 

ring  been  open  to  commerce  barely  6  Ottawa  firom  those  jrhich  now  directiy  Into  the 

he  great  valley  of  the  Ottawa  contains  St  Lawrence,  belts  Of  poor,  rugged,  stony  land, 

Dopulation  of  not  over  120,000  souls,  about  20  ra.  in  width  and  unfit  ibr  seitlemeoti  * 

ents  have  not  extended  over  80  m.  occur. — ^Between  Lake   Nipissing    and  Like 

.  wty  of  Ottawa ;  and  they  exist  in  the  Opeongo,  about  f  of  the  land  Is  fit  tor  €nlti- 

nof  two  to  one  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  vstion;  the  timber  being  for  the  moat  part 

n  the  N.  E.  side  a  strip  from  4  to  6  m.  hard  wood.     This  whole  region  qi  eoilntcy 

>w  land,  of  good  quality,  extends  120  m.  between  the  Ottawa  river  and  tlitf'  Geesglaii 
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haj  is  well  watered^   and  the  rivers  afford  terrene,  many  ezi 

mach  hydraulic  power.     Altogetlier,  it  is  the  land,  well  adapted  lor 

best   diatrict  of  country  E.   of  Lake  Iluron  the  more   ragged  anu  nro 

for  agricultural  purposes.    A  railroad  to  con-  groves  of  fine  pine  c        i 

nect  the  Ottawa  with  the  Georgian  bay  has  and  indications  of  mi         %     iih  n 

been  prelected ;  and  the  government  has  grant-  selves.    The  gov  i*  t      ey 

ed  a  wide  strip  of  land,  on  each  side,  toward  this  extensive  secuuu  qi  o      ut  1 

its  construction.   This  grant  was  made  in  1856,  ersed,    recomi  that  i 

but  the  railroad  has  not  yet  been  commenced,  commence  at  uio  v  ue  a 

It  is  proposed  to  extend  it  to  Quebec.    On  the  eastward.    The  fine^  uuiu  in  tlM 

K.  and  W .  of  Lake  Nipissing,  the  land  is  good ;  tance  occurs  from  the  rear  of  the  rj 

but  on  the  Frendi  river  it  is  rocky  and  barren.  Marie,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  t 

The  timber  trade  of  the  Ottawa  is  immense,  wana  bay^  and  on  the  £.  by  tt 

During  the  9  years  from  1848  to  1856  inclusive,  river.    It  is  easy  of  aooess  from  Li 

94,600,000  sq.  feet  of  white  pine  was  sent  from  and  Huroniand  Uie  river  Ste.  Marie 

the  upper  Ottawa  to  Quebec ;  25,590,000  cubic  able  copper  mines  on  the  K.  8h<M« 

feet  of  red  pine,  which  predominates  over  the  perior  nave  been  almost  entirely  m 

white,  and  2,286,690  feet  of  other  timber.    The  much  has  yet  to  be  done  in  the  wa 

whole  amount  cut  during  that  period  would  tion  before  the  extent  of  the  mii 

fall  little  short  of  800,000,000  feet    It  has  been  can  bo  known.    The  Indians  app( 

calculated  that  there  is  available  in  the  vallev  some  secrets  regarding  the  mine 

of  the  Ottawa  about  48,000,000  tons  of  sucn  persistently  refuse  to  disclose  the 

timber  as  is  now  taken  to  market,  and  about  vague  fear  of  the  consequences  of 

180,000,000  tons  of  smaller  size.     In  other  so,  as  if  they  were  conscious  of 

words,  the  existing  growth,  without  making  which  the  Spaniards  inflicted  on  1 

any  allowance  for  additions,  would  support  a  South  and  Centra]  America  and  th* 

trade  equal  to  that  now  carried  on  for  a  cen-  islands,  in  compelling  them  to  ] 

tuiy  to  come. — The  westernmost  section  of  the  labor  of  slaves  in  the  gold  mines, 

province,  comprised  within  the  valley  of  the  a  similar  fate.    N.  of  Lake  Huron  tl 

St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes,  lies  on  Uie  N.  of  sionally  attain  an  elevation  of  fron 

Lakes  Iluron  and  Superior ;  having  a  length  of  feet  above  the  lake.    The  surfaces 

410  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  French  river  on  are  generally  rounded,  but  oco 

the  E.,^0  Pigeon  river  on  the  W.    Its  uncer-  exhibit  rugged  escarpments  wita 

tiuii  breadth  is  estimated  at  160  m.,  and  its  naked  rock.  The  slopes  are  often  i 

area  is  about  84,000  sq.  m.   Following  the  coast  valleys  wide,  tlie  sou  of  the  la     r 

line,  the  length  is  600  m.,  of  which  150  m.  are  on  a  fine  sandy  loam  or  a  deep  depos 

Lake  Iluron  and  the  river  Ste.  Marie,  and  420  on  posed  vegetable  matter,  with  th 

Lake  Superior.    The  N.  shore  of  Lake  Superior  blue  clay.    The  valleys  are  someti 

presents  a  bold,  rugged  coast,  of  which  the  by  ridges,  varying  in  height  froi 

difis  and  eminences  vary  from  800  to  1,800  feet    The  valley  of  the  Spanish  ri 

feet  in  height.    It  presents  great  diversity  of  important  facilities  for  settlement; 

scenery  in  these  varying  heights,  which  rise  being  of  good  oualitv  or  bearing  a 

dose  upon  the  margin  of  the  lake,  deep  indent-  excellent  pine,  tor  which  a  ready 

ations,  sheltered  coves,  and  clusters  of  islands,  be  found  at  Chicago  and  other  ^ 

The  harborage  presented  is  ample  for  every  sites  for  the  manufacture  of  tim 

purpose.     The    timber,  consisting  chiefly  of  abundance.^-€anada  is  rich  in      i 

spruce,  balsam  fir,  white  birch,  poplar,  and  is  a  branch  of  industry  which  i 

cedar,  is  generally  of  little  commercial  value,  turned  to  mudi  account.    Tlie  u 

Some  of  the  higher  points  are  bare  of  trees,  and  rivers,  and  the  barbarous  metbot 

the  land  available  for  agricultural  purposes  is  pursued,  have  dune  much  to  n 

chiefly  confined  to  the  fiats  and  valleys  at  the  ductivcness  of  this  source  of  weaii 

mouths  of  the  streams.    Between  the  Batchee-  the  government  has  devised  plans 

wana  and  Goulais  bavs  and  the  Missisaga,  the  tection  of  the  fineries,  and  agenti 

country  is  fine,  producing  hard  wood  on  the  tend  them  have  been  appointed 

ridges,  and  presenting  in  the  broad,  alternatinff  fisheries  are  hereafter  to  be  kft 

flats  a  deep  alluvial  soil.     Among  the  hard  revenue  derived  from  tl       sour 

wcMd,  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  white  pine  for  bounties  to  the  deep  sea  i 

building  purposes ;    the  flats   are  principally  Canadians  have  hitherto  i     ium 

covered  with  cedar,  tamarack,  ash,  elm,  soit  doned  to  the  French  and  \^^  Ann: 

maple,  and  birch,  except  where  small  prairies,  produce  of  the  fisheries  on  the  C 

,  bearing  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  intervene,  of  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  F 

It  is  probable  that  this  section  of  country  will,  1857,  a  little  short  of  $500. 

at  no  distant  day,  be  settled.    The  whole  conn-  chiefly  taken   are   tront,  sa 

try,  where  it  has  been  surveyed  and  explored,  pickerel,  and  herrinff.    It  win 

from  Lake  Superior  to  Lake  Nipissing,  presents,  of  the  abundance  of  wh  •  -^ 

among  the  rugged  and  broken  portions  that  in*  rio,  if  we  state  the  £       c«c 


-,  thmt  4T,000  of  these  fish  luTe  been 
Mie  tuuiLoa  Wellington  bewh,  in  the 
f  Prinoe  Edward.  The  salmon  fisher- 
I  SL  Lawrence  end  its  tribntoriea  have 
onlj  devastated  by  netting  and 
tni  the  Bpawning  beds.  Tlio  Lower 
soperintendent  of  flahertes  estimatee 
et  a  nruper  system  of  protection,  the 
if  Lower  Oanana  can  be  made 
1  r  «i5CK},000  a  jear. — The  climate, 
■u  let  to  considerable  extremes  of 
OOiu,  is  not  nafavorable  to  the  sQocesB 
Itnral  operations.  All  the  cereals  are 
.  in  the  greatest  perfection.  The 
Mt-growing  district  is  the  peniDsnla 
■  Canada.  In  Lower  Canada  the  He»- 
md  other  enemies  of  the  wheat  crop, 
idnced  terrible  devastation.  !□  the 
of  the  present  centurj.  Lower  Canada 
.  1,000,000  basbels  of  wheat  in  ezoeaa 
rn  wonts;  but  at  the  end  of  the  half 
soch  a  check  had  been  given  to  the 
m  of  this  cereal  that  that  section  of  the 
wasonly  prodacing  half  enough  for  the 
tion  of  its  own  population.  For  a  peri- 
years  the  mean  summer  temperature 
to  was  64.61",  ranging  from  63.90°  to 
.  The  mean  maiimnm  summer  tern- 
,  for  the  same  period,  was  SS.as", 
from  81.5°  to  85.3'.  For  7  conaeon- 
ters  the  mean  fall  of  snow,  at  the 
■re,  was  ST.2  inches;  the  2  extremes 

:  and  43  inches.  The  mean  winter 
.ura  at  Toronto,  during  the  months  of 
3,  January,  and  February,  is  26°  01'. 
it  Ukes  produce  an  ameliorating  infla- 
the  climate  of  the  Upper  Canada  penin- 
:h  they  forxn,  as  is  shown  by  a  coinpai^ 
impcratnre  with  other  places  to  which 
loence  does  not  reach.  The  tempero- 
Ibe  surface  water  of  those  lakes,  never 
I*,  is  mure  frequenUy  over  38°,  which  is 

!P°  over  the  mean  temperature  at  To- 
.ut  ict  of  these  waters  on  the  temper- 
J  bejudged  from  the  fact  that,  on  the  Ni- 
'er,  the  winter  temperature  does  not  fall 
grees  below  the  freezing  point  of  water, 
eo  the  thermometer  occasionally  falls 
w  0  in  winter,  and  in  summer  rises  to 

The  Lanrentian  series  of  inonntuns 
irall  of  protection  from  the  icy  winds 
I't  strait,  Hudson's  bay,  and  the  Po- 


lar M*.  The  K.  vnUer  ot  Oaaada  is  rimllnlj 
sheltared  b;  tb«  height  of  land  irhUA  dividea 
the  waters  tf  Hoosoa'a  bay  from  those  <^ 
the  Bl  Lowrenoa.  The  eM  winds  of  the  gtdf 
of  St.  Lawrenoa  are  broken  by  the  monnt^ni 
of  Notre  Dame.  In  tbs  upper  Saftianay  tbs 
frost  does  not  it^ore  v^tatku  till  the  middla 
of  October,  and  at  Obloontimi  it  has  been  foimd 
poflsible  to  ploo^  as  late  as  Nor.  19.  Oa  the 
Rat  river,  in  the  ntUey  of  the  Bt.  Manrioe,  th» 
thermometer  Bometimes  falls  as  low  a*  40°  beknr 
0 ;  but  even  there  the  heat  of  aammareanses  grain 
to  come  easily  to  perfection.  At  the  Hudson's 
Bay  post  on  Lake  Tendsoaming,  the  temperatore 
at  noon,  in  the  months  of  June,  Jnly,  and 
AngusL  was  found  to  be  70||,  72U,  91A,  In- 
the  only  year,  except  one,  of  whioa  we  Dere 
any  record.  In  the  other  jear,  it  was  in  the 
same  months,  69jJ,  70^,,  76jf.  In  Dee.,  Jan., 
and  Feb.,  the  mean  teuperatnre  at  noon  was 
28 A,  laij,  38 A,  in  one  year,  and  lB|f.  17|f 
m|),  in  the  other.  This  lake  is  «80  ftet  abon 
the  level  of  the  aea.  The  peaoh,  thoogh  not 
eitenalvely  onltivated,  thrives  ttderably  well  in 
Upper  Canada ;  and  the  resalts  of  some  limited 
efforis  prove  that  grape  oultnre,  In  the  open  ait, 
is  not  an  Impeeuble  enterprise.  The  heat  of 
the  rammer  is  anfflcieut  to  bring  the  srqM  to 
maturity ;  but  the  summer  is  hardly  long 
enough,  and  the  cold  of  winter  is  nn&vorable 
to  most  varieties  of  the  vine.  Sincethetimewhen 
the  Reoollet  and  the  Jesuit  misaianaries  made 
from  tbs  wild  grape  wine  with  which  tcTperlbnn 
the  fhnctions  of  their  holy  office,  but  little  wins 
has  been  made  in  Canada;  and  when  tbatwaa 
done  Canada  had  wider  limits  than  at  present. — 
The  last  decennial  census  was  taken  in  ISSl-'S,  at 
which  time  the  popniation  was  l,St3,S60.  The 
popnladon  of  Upper  Canada  was  962,004; 
of  Lower  Canada,  890,801.  In  1B07  the  popo- 
lation  of  Upper  Canada  was,  aooording  to  an 
estimate  believed  to  be  aconrate,  althtraofa  not 
official,  1,800,928,  and  that  of  tower  Cbnada 
1,920,014,  maJchig  the  entire  population  of  the 
province  St,626,487.— Acrioolture  is  the  ohisf 
employment  of  the  popnjation,  Inmbering  nex^ 
and  ship-bnilding,  meaatued  by  the  valae  of  tha 
prodnota,  the  Sd  meet  Important  braiMb  of  ta- 
dostry.  The  relative  Talne  of  the  prodnoti 
exported  during  the  last  8  yean,  wiB  best  dtow 
in  what  ohaonela  the  tndnstiT  of  the  oonntty  b 
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Tbt  gnat  ibfl*  prodnetrf  Urmt  Caaada  b 
whatt,  of  whlcb  ua  hiabaat  aivrage  [wodiiea 
in  aaj  townabip  waa  80  bubela,  and  llio  lowed 
6  bnabala.  Eaqavriogvuhighetton  the  Urt. 
— Tbe  following  U  a  statement  of  the  eiporti 
and  imports  frum  1850  to  ISST,  tnclimva: 
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10.18Mil 

— ^The  total  number  of  vetaeU  entered  inward 
from  tea  at  Ilie  porta  of  Quebec,  Uontreil, 
Amberst,  New  Carlisle,  Qaipi,  and  RimoDaki 
•  waa,  in  ISCT,  S,H7i  in  1S5B,  1,404;  and  in 
ISBS,  1,168.  Tbe  aggreftate  tonnags  of  theaa 
Tesaeli  ia  1807  woa  748,426,  and  the  number  of    United  Statea  in  1807 


with  an  acgfMtf«louMi»«r «T.MlWi5 

from  Gnat  Britab;  4Sl,wlthMHHipk|» 
nage  of  68,987  tona,  from  Aa  otter  AU*M*. 
inoca;  848,  with  as  aggraMa  tdaBagaiTlk 
MS  tona,  jirom  tba  Unllad  Buua;  81^  inAm 

aggregate  tonuaga  of  119,098  too^  turn  Mfai 
fbreign  ooantriea.  Tba  nimbar  of  Hawing 
antered  ootward  in  1807  waa  1,818;  iaUK 
1,089;  aod  in  IBBO,  1,91».  A  Haa  rf  mm 
ateomer^  aobsidised  hj  tba  'T'w'^in  pm^ 
inent,  rons  fortnigbtlf  betvaea  litirperi  ■! 
Uoiitreal,  during  tlie  aommar;  PntlaalM^ 
their  western  Atlantlo  port  dnriiig  wImk 
This  line  will  shortly  be  a  vecUf  mn.  h 
point  of  ipeed,  it  baa  beaten  tbe  «Cte  Ihl 


connection  with  tba  Grand  1 
Canada.    The  following  baa 
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Tbe  Oanadion  trade  with  the  United  Statca 
is  sreater  than  with  anj  other  county,  as  the 
fbuowing  statement  of  the  oonrae  of  Canadian 
trade  in  1857  shows : 

jVilM  ■(  SirMa.!  VilM  •(  iHT^rBb 
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In  1801  Canada  had  only  a  few  miles  of  rsil- 
Toad ;  now  she  has,  in  roand  itumberfl,  2,000 
m.  This  extraordinary  railwaj  development 
la  doe  munlj  to  the  assistance  extended  to 
these  enterpruea  hj  the  govemroent  anit  mani- 
dpal  oorporalioDS.  In  18S1,  sn  act  was  passed 
by  the  l^slatnre  antborizing  mnnieipslilies  to 
Inonr  extra-mnnicipal  expenditures  for  rsilrood 
pnrpoaea.  Previous  to  that  time,  an  act  had 
Men  paaaed  pledging  go^mment  aid  to  sny 
railroad  within  the  province  over  a  certain 
langlb.  It  waa  afterward  found  necessary  to  re- 
peal thli  etatnte,  on  the  projection  of  the  Grand 


Tmnk  railway,  which  eztaikla  tnn  IM 
land,  in  tbe  state  of  ICalne,  to  &Mnda,  oa  it 
western  frontier  of  the  pTDTiina,  ATwyhqi 
portion  of  the  debt  Incnired  by  iniinkifm% 
on  the  credit  of  the  consolidBtad  nnakUlH 
fond,  was  for  r^Iroad  pnrpoaaa;  and  uaii^ 
vincial  government  baa  largely  Intnaasaii 
debt  and  acnnal  ezpenaea  for  the  aans  afi 
To  avoid  the  expense  of  tbe  liaiiiiJlllna  d 
freight  at  Uontreal,  a  tnbnlar  inm  Mlfl  k 
being  constriieted  acroaa  the  St.  Lavnae^tf  a 
cost  of  $7,000,000.  It  retta  on  a  aarinof  aM- 
nicots  which  areao  constrocted  aa  to  faava  ' 
the  solidity  of  a  rock.  Thoaa  alreadly  eaa^liWJ 
have  borne  the  pressnre  of  tbe  raat  miasiKf 
ice  which  jam  aninst  them  in  thenriag,  *ilh- 
ont  snstnining  the  least  l^jary^  TMleaiArf 
the  bridge  ia  7,000  feet ;  and  tht  miai.tiiie  wfl 
he  one  of  the  most  extiamdiiiBry  woffca  iW 
erected  by  man.  Tlie  next  ntoat  impattti*  i* 
road  after  the  Grand  Trunk,  whteh  whaa  a^ 
^eted  wUl  have  slength  of  1,096  &«falha  On* 
Western,  which  cooneeU  tiM  8.  baak  *d  As 
Niagara  rii-er,  a  raUway  aoepv^eB  hrU|e  batag 
Gooatmcted  below  tbe  Calk  wbh  the  waaMn 
frontier  of  tbe  prorince.    TUa  raad  will  seaa 


OAKADA 

I S  wwtoni  tennini :  one  at  Samla,  in  adffl-  sivelj  by  Roman  Cafiholios.  In  Lower  Oaniada^ 

to  that  now  in  ose   at  Windbsor,  oppo-  where  the  minority  of  the  population  1b  Roman 

Detroit;  the   diverging   point   l>eing  at  Oatholio^  the  law  makes  provision  for  sqMrata 

KL    Presoott,  on  the  St  Lawrence,  one  Protestant  schools.    TheBibleisnsedasaolasa 

stations  of  the  Grand  Trnnl^  is  connected  book  in  1,854  oat  of  8,472  oommon  schools  in 

Ottawa,  the  fbtnre  capital,  by  a  railroad  Upper  Canada.   The  legislature  makes  a  liberal 

t  m.  in  length.     From  Oobonrg  to  Peter-  grantannnallyfor  common  schools;  and  as  the 

bridging  Rice  lake  in  the  intervid,  monev  is  distributed  on  the  principle  of  help- 

m      road  28  m.  in  length.    From  Port  ing  those  who  belp  themselves,  a  very  large 

to  suvbher  iron  arm  strikes  out  from  Uie  sum  is  contributed  by  tbe  people  in  the  way  of 

I       Trunk  to  Lindsay,  a  distance  of  41  m.  voluntary  local  taxation.    In  1656,  the  amount 

Ontario  and  the  (Georgian  bay  aro  con-  epent  for  educational  purposes  in  Lower  Canada 

fld  by  a  railroad  95  m.  long,  of  which  the  was  £249,301.    In  Upper  Canada  the  amount 

(i  are  Toronto  and  Collingwood.    The  8d  spent  for  oommon  school  education  alone^  in 

Hi       ortant  railroad  is  the  Buffialo  and  Lake  1857,  was  £822,524.    The  amount  of  the  legis- 

wbich  runs  from  Fort  Erie  to  Goderich;  lative  school  grant  that  year  was  £82,951  fbr 

Oi  is  114  m.    The  London  and  Port  each  section  of  the  province.    The  law  made  it 

T  railroad  is  24  m.  long ;  the  Carillon  and  necessair  that  an  equal  sum  should  be  raised  br 

He,  12i  m. ;  theChamplain  and  St  Law-  the  mumcipalities  to  entitle  them  to  this  aid| 

s  from  Montreal  to  Rouse's  Point,  48  m. ;  and  in  Upper  Canada  Uiey  raised  £27,827  more 

uilt  and  Guelph,  4  m. ;  the  Industry  Village  tiian  the  law  required.   In  Lower  Canada,  tito^ 

Rswdon,  10^  m. ;  the  Montreal  and  New  in  1856,  the  voluntary  assessment  exceeded  by 

lurk,  from  Montreal  to  Lachine,  thence  by  £28,474  the  amount  of  legislative  grant    m 

ima  ferry  to  Caaghnawaga,  and  from  that  Upp»er   Canada   each    sdiool   section    annu« 

NHot  to  Mooer's  Junction,  88  m.     Several  ally  decides  by  vote,  whether   the   schoda 

oads  have  been  projected,  and  some  iB^all  be  free,  or  the  children  in  attmdance 

«         u*e  in  coarse  of  construction.    Amonff  be  required  to  contribute  a  certain  amount 

bb      )r  are  the  Brockville  and  Ottawa,  and  by  rate-bilL    In  1857  only  £86,428  was  con* 

n      od.    The  most  important  of  the  pro-  tributed  by  rate-biU  on  dilMren ;  and  wero  tiiis 

>««d  railways  not  yet  commenced  are  the  amount   levied  on  property  all   the   sohoola 

a  and    Georgian   bay.  and  the   G^reat  would  be  absolutely  free.    As  it  is,  less  than 

2rn ;   the  route  of  the  latter  lying  on  the  one-half  of  thenkare  free ;  but  the  amount  eoa* 

of  Lake  Erie,  the  proposed  termini  tributed  by  the  scholars  is,  in  a  very  large 

uu  the  Hiagara  and  Detroit  rivers.     The  number  of  cases,  merely  nominal.    The  num- 

•uKlian,  Nova  Scotian,  and  New  Brunswick  ber   of  children  attending   school  in  Upper 

vemmeats   are  urging   the   imperial   gov-  Canada,  in  1857>  was   247,484;  and  as  the 

imeot  to  lend  assistance  to  construct  an  in-  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age,  be- 

national  railroad  connectinjgf  all  these  prov-  tween  the  ages  of  5  and  16,  was  824,888,  it 

.    It  is  proposed  that  this  international  rail-  follows  that  ^ere  were  77,454  between  these 

ihould  consist  of  an  extension  of  the  Grand  ages  who  were  not  in  attendance  at  school.    A 

ui^  nulroad  eastward  from  Riviere  du  Loup,  large  proportion  of  this  number  may  have  been 

e  of  the  grounds  on  which  imperial  aid  is  made  up  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and 

ed,  is  that  such  a  means  of  communication  7,  and  18  and  16,  the  greater  part  of  whom 

h  the  ocean  would  be  requisite  in  case  of  war  may  hereafter  attend,  or  have  attended  school 

h  the  United  States.    The  imperial  govern-  in  the  intermediate  years  firom  7  to  18.   In  1856^ 

once  promised  some  such  aid  as  that  now  Hiere  were  218,216  children  in  Lower  Canada 

I     but  withdrew  in  consequence  of  being  re-  of  school  age;  and  of  these  121,756  attended 

>-^  as  it  considered,  from  the  obligation  by  a  schools  wiUiin  their  respective  munidpalitiea. 

renceof  opinion  regardingthe  location  of  the  The  Catholic  sohoola  and  seminaries  of  Hon* 

u — ^The  system  of  public  education  in  opera-  treal   and   Quebec   contained   nearly   17,000 

I,  in  spite  of  some  differences  of  opinion  as  pupils.    The  following  comparative  statement 

the  policy  of  permitting  separate  Roman  shows  the  number  of  educational  institutlona 

holio  schools  in  Upper  Canada,  has  been  in  Lower  Canada,  the  number  of  pupils,  and  thA 

mded  with  a  very  fair  share  of  success.    The  amount  of  the  oontributions : 

>n  schools  are  under  the  control  of  2    . 


superintendents  of  education,  one  for 
and  the  other  for  Lower  Canada.    The 


» essays  at  state  education  in  Upper  Canada    pnpiu '.'.', 

d  far  back ;  but  the  present  system  of  com-    OontfibatioM^ 
1  schools  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  origin 
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he  year  1846.    In  Upper  Canada  separate  The   attainments  of  the   children  attwaiiny 

ools  for  Roman  Catholics  and  negroes  are  schoda  in  Lower  Canada  may  be  gathered  zlraai 

mitted  to  be  established;  and  the  provision  the  following  official  statement^  ahowiuff  um 

iie  law  is  wide  enough  to  include  other  re-  comparative  numbera  and  proflmenoyof  the 

>ua  denominations.    Hitherto  these  ezcep-  pupils  in  4  different  years,  and  the  pnneipil 

lal  provisions  have  been  made  use  of  exclu-  DraDchea  of  study : 
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Diversity  educ&tioD  ID  Lower 

Id  18Sa ;  8,l70  raceiving  a  clasnctd  edacatioD; 
10,808  receiving  an  acadMnioal  edocBtion ; 
1S,SM  receiving  a  priraarj  aod  superior  ednca- 
tion,  and  108,4(k  receiving  an  elemeota^  eda- 
oation.  Id  tlie  academiea  or  Lower  Canada 
nearlj  all  the  teachers,  male  and  female,  belong 
to  Hxne  religion*  order;  and  some  of  tlie  tcit- 
liooka  are  of  a  devotional  cait,  as  for  ex- 
amf^  tlio  Devoir  du  Christen,  published  b;  tha 
Ohristian  Brothers  In  the  Uyper  Canada 
■dioolB  the  Irish  national  series  of  boola  b 
niwd.  In  Upper  Canada  there  ii  1,  and  in 
Lower  Canada  8  normal  achoola  for  the  training 
of  teachers.  Attached  to  these  are  modd 
•oboolf,  wtiere  t)ie  young  teachers  learn  to  ap- 
ply the  linowledge  Uiey  nave  obt^ned  to  the 
pnrpoee  to  which  thej  bnva  come  nnder  an 
obligation  to  devote  their  lives.  In  Lower 
Ganada  there  ore  97  parochial  libraries,  con- 
taining an  aggregate  of  BT,498  vols.  Some  of 
the  edocationul  iiietitntioDS  of  Lower  Canada, 
inch  as  tbe  seminary  of  Bt  BoIpicCj  at  Uontrenl, 
pOMess  wealthy  endowmonts,  which  it  is  Jost 
possible  may  some  day  excite  the  cupidity  of  a 
legislatnre,  tlio  minority  of  whose  members  will 
be  of  a  hostile  faitb.  An  incipient  cnisade 
agidnst  religious  corporations  points  to  inch  a 
result  as  posnblo.  Tlie  power  to  hold  real 
•state,  and  the  actual  holding  of  real  estate  by 
•nch  corporations,  has  been  conferred  lo  an 
extent  wtiich  many  look  npoa  as  dangerous  to 
the  coinin  oil  wealth.  Wliile  common  schools 
are  si)p[K)rted  at  the  pabtio  cost,  the  higher 
branches  of  educatiim  are  not  neglected.  At 
Toronto  tl»cro  is  a  university — the  university  of 
Toronto — endowed  wiili  839,000  acresofpublio 
londa.  In  1867  and  18SS  buildings  for  this  uni- 
Teriity  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  £70,000. 
There  is  elso  a  churcli  of  England  university — 
Trinity — at  Toronto,  endowed  and  supported 
by  private  means.  Tbere  are  Laval  university, 
at  Quebec,  and  McGill  college,  with  nniversity 
powers,  Queen's  college  in  Kingston,  and  Vic- 
toria college  in  Cobourg,  both  of  wiiicb  posKSS 
nniversity  powers.  Tliere  ore  beside  several 
other  smaller  colleges,  especially  in  Lower  Cana- 
da. There  are  district  grammar-schools  in 
Upper  Canada;  but  perhaps  they  are  not  very 
efficienL  Of  these,  there  were  01  in  1S56. 
Connected  with  the  educational  system  of  this 
■action  of  the  province  are  free  public  librorica, 
established  by  municipal  corporation s.  In 
ISES  there  were  7,SIH1  students  at  collegea, 
academics,  and  private  acbools,  in  Upper  Cana- 


lated  to  qualify  tb«  popvlatioB  t 

use  of  the  privUen  of  lool  •alf-gofi- , 

and  the  mnDidpaTeoandl  aerm  la  alniit« 
school  for  some  of  tbcee  wIm  are  hciMte  M 
take  a  part  in  the  proriiidalfefUatBte;— Ita 
are  20  duly,  IB  tri-weeUy,  IB  ic^wi^ 
and  160  weekly  Jonmali  pnUbbcd  ta  Omk, 
altngetber  909.  In  poHtks  S7  of  tbM  n 
llbwal,  87  Tttarmtiarj,  aod  4S  et—s^n. 
In  relioioo  UMareProfaMtantilSBoawiOds- 
lio,  ana  87  nentraL  The  Jownala  era  IMs<  h 
88  diflbrmt  towns.  Tbaorenletion  of  tWbal 
Jonrtials  variea  from  000  to  IJfOIL  ara^jhi 
abont  1,000  oopieB.  The  |iiliiii|ial  jiiiiinliw. 
the  "Toronto Globe,"  tlM  "HeraM^erHo**' 
ol,  the  "  Witnesa"  oniootKal,  the  "AUm*  i 
Toronto,  the  "Calvinlat"  of  TonaMt  ti 
"  Leader  "  of  Toroota^  the  {bwrisr  Ai  Oisrii 
of  Quebec,  and  Za  JHasTM  of  UoBtnd  (baa 
Catholic);  thereareSGeraiaBjQaniKtMtf 
which  la  Boman  CatbcUc.— Tbe  rmMaal 
eipenditnre  of  tbe  ipiTemiiwiit  dariag  III  8 
years  ending  wiUi  1857,  were  aa  Iblknn: 
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Of  the  revenne  of  180S,  orer  £\M»/M  n 
derived  fhim  eaatoms,  Tbe  ramaudif  lonM 
of  revenue  were  excise,  crom  lenriturj.tB« 
bank  issues,  public  works,  flMB  aad  faMMM 
casnal  revenue,  land  fee  fund,  and  tbeMMnlfi* 
office.— InlB69,  the  gnMsreoeiptseruli*  At 
cannls  was  £84,803 ;  in  1658,  £88,814;  fa  IM 
£Sa,7«S;  in  ISSS,  £81,173;  in  \eM,m]KL 
During  these  yean,  the  average  net  ivvM^ 
exclusive  of  repair*  and  other  inddanlil  aqM- 
es,  was  only  £88,881.  Tbe  npafas  mn  Aa 
absorb  tlie  whole  recelpta.  These  aaaab  M^ 
£3,614,000,  the  interert  of  wU^  ti  iM 
£SSO,000 ;  so  titat  tbe  conveekoee  tb«r  i** 
is  not  obtained  wit  bout  a  haeT*  eoat  to  M|i^ 
ince.— Theataonntoftbepablledabl,dinrtM 
indirect,  is  £12,879,t«.  Of  tbia  anv^' A* 
887,864  was  coQlraeted  for  tbe  diraal  f'V^ 
of  tbe  gJvenuMot,  ditcflj  od  mti>*^_^ 
pohlia  works.  Of  the  TeaaaladH',  £M4[ 
408  was  contracted  fa  tba  parpna*  cf  Br 
ing  railroad  enterpriae^  and  AjlM"  *' 
been  borrowed  by  mnidapel  u«petMMi* 
tha  credit  of  a  oommon  ma^al|Mt  b—sWg 
out  of  which,  u  adminllnair,  tfia  gnV^ 
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m  to  pay  tbe  interest  and  principal.  i>ower  pertabed  to  them ;  thej  had  a  rig^t  to 

the  government  is  otherwise  or  for-  charge  a  nominal  rent,  which  has  generallj 

on«ble  on  acconnt  of  this  fund,  is  an  been  stated  at  2  sons  per  arpent ;  when  the 

ined   question.     £1,500,000  sterling  eeniitaire$  sold  their  improvements  and  the 

bt  is  guaranteed  by  the  British  govern-  rights  they  had  acquired  in  the  lands,  a  portion 

e  remainder  is  raised  by  the  issne  of  of  the  money  went  to  the  seignior.  He  possesa- 

on  the  credit  of  the  province,  gen-  ed  several  other  rights  of  a  beneficiary  nature, 

I      6  per  cent,  although  the  pre-  as  well  as  Bom»  of  a  personal  kind.    Thissys- 

f,*M*Jh.  they  ordinmly  seU   mokes  tem  became  ultimately  unsuited  to  the  ad- 

est  in  reality  but  little  over  4^  per  vanced  state  of  society:  but  it  was  not  till  1854 

the  spring  of  1534,  Jacques  Cartier,  that  the  legislature  made  provision  for  its  aboli- 

er,  as  the  ancient  French  historians  tion,  and  the  commission  appointed  to  deter- 

d  name,  a  French  navigator,    under  mine  the  respective  rights  of  seigniors  and 

m  the  king,  sailed  from  St.  Malo,  with  eefuitairet  has  not  yet  completed  its  laborai 

of  61  tons  each,  and  61  men;  at  the  In  1629  Quebec  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Endiidi, 

dnys  he  reached  Newfoundland,  and  who  were  led  on  by  8  refugee  French  Cuvin- 

the  strait  of  Belle  Isle,  entered  the  ists,  whose  sect  had  been  formally  excluded 

0uce,  having  made  the  discovery  of  from  the  colony.    On  March  29, 1632,  Oanada 

Entering  the  Bale  des  Ohaleur,  Gar-  was  restored  to  its  ancient  mistress  by  the 

possession  of  the  country,  in  the  name  treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye.    In  1668  one  ol 

ereign,  in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  the  most  remarkable  earthquakes  on  J^oord 

the  race  who  were  the  owners  of  the  occurred  in  Oanada.    It  oommenced  on  Feb.  ft, 

large  wooden  cross  was  placed  on  a  and  continued,  with  some  short  intermisnons. 

Dg  eminence,  as  if  to  announce  the  over  6  months.    It  changed  the  entire  flaoe  of 

mission  of  the  discovering  nation,  in  the  country,  causing  mountains  and  rivers  to 

dlle  France,  that  was  to  rise  up  on  this  disappear,  and  forming  lakes  where  monntaini 

e  Atlantic.    The  other  principal  navi-  had  stood  before.    The  fountains  were  dried 

)se  name  is  connected  with  Canadian  up,  and  the  color  of  the  rivers  changed,  some 

^    is   Ohainplain.    Beside  the   lake  of  them  having  their  waters  tinged  with  yel- 

irs  his  name,  he  discovered  the  lakes  low,  others  witn  red,  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence 

nd  Nipissing.    When  colonization  was  being  white  as  fax  down  aa  Tadousac    Near 

commenced,  it  was  conducted  on  a  Three  Rivers  2  mountains  aro  said  to  have  been 

'  different  from  that  pursued  in  New  precipitated  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  have 

The  colony  was  semi-military,  semi-  changed  its  conrse,  and  to  have  given  the  white 

The  Recollect  and  the  Jesuit  mission-  appearance  to  the  vast  body  of  water  which  it 

arsed  the  country  in  all  directions,  en-  contained.  Near  Tadonsao  the  continuity  of  the 

edible  hardships  to  secure  the  con-  motion  was  least  broken,  and  at  that  point  a  storm 

.  the  Indians.    Garrisoned  forts  were  of  ashes  is  said  to  have  been  driven  across  the  St. 

id   at   every  prominent   point  from  Lawrence.    The  tone  of  portions  of  Uieoontem- 

»  Florida;  and  those  on  the  shores  of  porary  narrative  gives  reason  to  suspect  ezagger* 

bay  were  sometimes  in  the  hands  ation,  the  more  especially  as  not  a  sm^e  colonist 

encb  and  sometimes  in  possession  of  was  injured,  and  none  of  the  housea  aoffered 

sh.    The  French  were  frequently  at  greater  damage  than  the  fidling  of  a  chinmer. 

the  Indians,  having  for  their  enemies  In  the  infimcy  of  the  colony  the  flovemora^  m 

ois,  the  most  ferocious  tribe  that  dwelt  connection  with  the  intendant,  hda  the  mihta- 

side  of  the  lakes ;  occupying,  in  point  ry  and  civil  administration  in  their  hands ;  and 

ty,   the  same  relative  position  that  in  connection  with  the  seigniont  who  poaaeaaed 

>s  did  in  Hispaniola.    For  allies  the  the  right  of   administering    rnstioe  in  their 

ad  the  more  timid  and  less  warlike  seigniories,  they  ezerdsed  judicial  fonotiona. 

v'ho  were  driven  from  the  peninsula  In  time  the  accumulation  of  dutiea  rendered  h 

Canada  by  the  Iroqnois  in  1636,  tak-  necessary  for  the  governors,  of  whom  there 

i  on  St.  Joseph^s  island,  where  num-  were  8---one  at  Quebec,  another  at  Three  Riv- 

em  perished  miserably  of  fiimine  dur-  ers,  and  a  8d  at  Montreal— to  perform  part  of 

winter.    The  feudal  system,  on  the  their  fhnotions  by  deputy.     Jesuit  and  other 

the  Coutume  de  Paris,  was  establish-  priests  became  conspicnona  in  the  pnbUo  aer- 

hus  a  nobility,  who  generally  possessed  vice.    Afterward,  at  the  inatanoe  of  tiie  parlia- 

ut  their  swords  and  the  land  granted  ment  of  Paris,  which  had  supreme  oontiol  in 

&s  seigniors,  sprang  up  on  the  virgin  all  the  affkirs  of  the  oc^ny,  the  French  king 

he  St.  Lawrence.   The  seigniors  were  established  the  e(m$eU»ouoerainde  Quibeo,  Be- 

•  concede  the  lands  granted  to  them,  side  acting  aa  a  court  of  appeal  when  the  ded- 

nanded  by  settlers,  on  certain  condi-  siona  of  the  aubaltem  Ju^;ea  were  oaUed  in 

ley  were  not  absolute   proprietors ;  question,  the  supreme  oouncU  r^iat^red,  npon 

x>ssessed  certain  rights  in  the  soil  and  the  order  of  the  king^  all  ediota,  ordinance^ 

d  to  perform  certain  duties.    It  was  dedarationa,  letters  patent,  4o.    It  waa  oom- 

I.  on  them  to  build  mills,  and  on  the  poeed  at  first  of  the  governor^  the  bishop^  5 

I  to  patronize  these  miUs ;  all  water  ooondllon  appcnnted  by  them  eTei/  year,  and 
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a  kliig's  attonMjr.  Th«  tntendnit  wm  after-  IbrtheiilMiOMofflMMrM^fl^yHlvlii 
ward  accorded  a  place  in  the  eopreme  coaocUy  the  legUatnra  wUA  mm,  Amoriif  «« 
which  had  power  to  hold  iU  eluinge  at  Three    giren  to  reaenro  f  of  wm  pihttelniiivli 


Sivert,  IfoDtreal,  or  any  other  phMse,  aawellas  rapport  ofaPk^oteitaiitckfijr. the anmife 

Qaebec.    After  the  appoiotment  of  a  bishop  of  tention  beinff  to  cooiCitiite  taeai  eiMovHrii 

Quebec,  serious  disseDsions  broke  oat  between  of  chorch  of  England  reotoriee*    For  Aii|» 

the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  victory  pose  some  8,400,000  acrea  were  Mt  apat;  IH 

sometimes  declaring  for  one  side  and  sometimes  very  few  of  them  were  aver  aotaaDy  apfUti 

for  the  other.     Bishop  Laval  was  powerful  the  endowment  of  rectoilei^  the  iiisti hIiIsmii 

enough  to  procure  tlie  recall  of  a  covemor,  and  this  efi^  of  the  imperial  govermiMalM^ 

the  appointment  of  a  successor  of  nis  own  selec-  been  disobeyed ;  ana  in  lw4  an  ael  of  Ai 

tion.    The  supreme  council,  on  the  other  hand,  provincial  legislature  wia  piiseit  to  den 

reduced  the    tithes  payable    by  the  Roman  whole  of  these  landa  toeecalar  parpossa. 

embolics  Arom  ^^  to  ^,  at  which  point  they  the  idea  of  establishing  a  state  cfaordi  la 

still  remain.    In  1689  an  English  fleet,  under  da  was  relinquished.    Dispotoi  leaaiJhf  4i 

Admiral  Phipps,  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  interpretation  of  the  eonstitotioDal  aot  am 

upon  Quebec,  and  after  receiving  considerable  One  party  contended  that  Guiada  was  ia  » 

damage  the  fleet  had  to  retire  under  cover  of  a  sesuon  of  a  transeript  of  the  British  eoMM- 

dark  night    The  establishment  of  the  French  tiou,  and  that  the  advisers  of  the  gorcffaonii 

colony  at  Detroit,  and  the  discovery  of  the  Mis-  matters  of  state  shoold  be  rMonrible  Ii4i 

eissippi  by  La  Salle,  are  among  Uie  principal  commons  house  of  assembly.    Tm  oIlMr  yrijf 

events  of  this  part  of  the  history  of  Canada,  denied  the  necessity  of  any  aeeord  betveaM 

— By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  signed  April  11,  executive  council  and  the  legislativa  aaari^ 

1713,  Louis  XIV.  ceded  to  England  Hudson's  The  attempt  to  make  the  lottl  giweraMH» 

bay,  Newfoundland,  and  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia),  sponsible  to  the  ponnlar  brandi  of  the  IcgiitfM 

and  renounced  all  right  to  the  Iroquois  country,  was  not  successfm  till  1841,  the  year  diva 

reserving  to  France  only  the  valleys  of  the  St  imperial  aot  had  been  passed  to  onte  ^pi^ 

Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi    The  terms  of  inces  under  one  administratkm  and  omV^ 

the  treaty  were  sufficiently  voffue  to  give  rise  lature.  The  definite  estabUahmest  of  a  mftH^ 

to  disputes  as  to  the  extent  of  the  territories  ble  government,  in  1841,  waaeflbetedby  aMria 

respectively  belonging  to  each  country ;  and  aa  of  resolutions  passed  hj  Uie  legialaHva  aaiH^K 

the  ambition  of  neither  country  was  willing  to  in  which  the  other  chamber  waa  not  IvM 

be  confined  to  the  limits  which  the  other  wish-  to  concur.    In  this  aimria  manner  waa  «■■■* 

ed  to  assign  it,  a  final  struggle  for  supremacy,  mated  a  revolution  wnidi  bears  aona  mAV 

extending  over  a  period  of  7  years,  ended  by  to  that  of  1688  in  England.    Bnt,  in  IStl,  vfr 

the  cession  of  Canada  to  England  and  of  Loui-  tory  waa  idready  achieved  for  the  princyMf 

aiana  to  Spain,  1763.    The  conquered  colonists  constitutional  government  befoA  Iti  hmI 

were  guaranteed  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli*  decUirotion  bv  the  reaolntiooa  of  the  pafifc^ 

gion^  and  the  right  of  the  Catholic  clergy  to  chamber,     llie  antecedent  atrnggia  MiM 

oontmne  to  receive  their  accustomed  rights  and  oligarchy  and  the  ooDsdtotional  Pji^^Bdpialil 

dues.    Whether  the  subsequent  confiscation  of  been  long^  fierce,  and  aangninary.  TtwaaaalB* 

the  Jesuits'  estates  was  a  viohition  of  this  stipu-  ed  by  open  insurrection  in  1887  and  18HL  ttf 

lation  is  a  question  that  has  been  much  dis-  popular  complaints  which  preeedad  thai  ^ 

puted.    In  1774  the  parliament  of  England  break  were  numerona,  bat  they  are 

passed  an  act  to  provide  for  the  government  of  able  to  the  single  clrcumstaiiea  m  an  kiMw^nw^ 

the  province  of  Quebec,  as  the  new  acquisition  ble  odministration.  In  the  rebeDkNi,  whknlii 

was  then  culled.    By  this  act  the  king  was  em-  Mr.  Louis  Joseph  Papineaa  for  chieiT  in  LiaV 

powered  to  appoint  a  council  of  not  less  than  Canada,  and  Mr.  William  loron  Maftawla  la 

17  nor  more  tlian  23  members,  for  the  govern-  Upper  Canada,  a  considmbia  nwnber  af  1*^ 

ment  of  the  colony.    Except  for  public  roads  were  lost ;  some  executions,  after  the  iafli 

or  buildings,  tlio  council  was  not  empowered  to  tlie  enterprise,  took  place ;  many  who  bad 

levy  taxes,  and  no  ordinance  which  it  might  implicated  in  the  movement  fled  ifar  proli-  ^^ 

pass  concerning  religion  was  to  be  valid  till  it  to  the  United  States,  and  aavaral  were  tB^gf 

nad  received  the  express  approbation  of  the  banished  by  Lord  Dnrham  to  the  island  ^^^^ 

king.    The  criminal  law  of  England,  which  had  roudo.    There  were  some  aeriona  m 

previous!  V  been  extended  to  the  colony,  was  between  the  troops  or  militia  and  the 

continued  in   force.    This  arrangement  con-  and  of  these  the  most  aevera  took  placa 

tinned  till   1791,  when  Canada  was,  by  an  cott,  where  the  rebels  had  taken  laA^ 

act  of  tiie  imperial  parliament,  divided  into  2  atone  wind-mill,  from  wbleh  tbaj  ware 

provinces,  Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada,  mately  driven  by  fire  being  aet  to  coal 

To  each  a  popular  assembly  and  a  crown-nomi-  matter  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bvUdlaff: 

nated  legislative  council   were    given.     The  Americans  who  sympathised  witbtha' 

crown  was  empowered  to  confer  hereditary  took  part  in  the  battle.    An  cy^i 

titles  upon  residents  of  the  colony.    The  legis-  formed  the  writer  that  ba  aoaatad  110 

lature  was  to  meet  once  every  year.    The  gov-  bodice  on  the  snow,  on  the  naoniii     ^ 

emorS|  appointed  by  the  crown,  might  reserve  batUe.    For  some  weeka  tba  Vppv 
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had  possession  of  Navy  Island,  situated  ing  S.  for  aboat  200  m,  makes  a  bend  to  the 

rTiagara  river,  just  abore  the  falls;  all  E.,  passes  through  portions*  of  Texas  and  tho 

ipts  of  the  militia,  under  8ir  Allan  Mao-  Indian  territory,  and  enters  Arkansas  river 

m,  to  dislodge  them,  proving  fruitless.     In  about  500  m.  from  its  mouth.    Its  total  course 

t9  a  general  amnesty  was  passed.  The  Caua-  is  000  m.    Although  during  the  dry  months  it 

Tstem  of  government  now  professes  to  be  is  a  small,  shallow  stream,  the  melted  snows 

n      1  after  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  al-  and  ice  of  spring  swell  its  waters  until  it  fre- 

>u^u  this  is  true  to  a  very  great  extent,  it  is  quently  overnows  its  banks.    It  is  sometimes 

k  impossible  to  detect  points  of  difference,  called  the  Rio  Colorado,  from  the  sli^t  tinge 

are  2  legislative  chambers,  the  legislative  which  colors  its  waters.    The  North  Fork,  ot 

1  and  the  legislative  assembly ;  a  cab-  Kio  Nutria,  is  its  principal  tributary. 
Ni  which  generally  consists  of  10  members,        C ANA JOH A RTE,  a  village  and  township  in 

^Dsible  to  the   legislature,  and  liable  to  Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Mohawk  river 

1  by  tho  votes  of  a  hostile  majority ;  and   the  £rie  canal,  contains   a   number  of 

•  governor-general    appointed    by   tho  churches,  a  bank,  and  an  academy.     There 

and  paid  by  the  Canadians,  his  salaiy  are  stone  quarries  in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  of  the 

nog  over  $31,000  a  year.    Tho   legislative  township  in  1855,  4,022 ;  of  the  village.  1,500. 
BBmbly  consists  of  130  members,  elected  one        CANAL.    As  commonly  employed,  tnisterm 

bj  Upper  Canada,  and  the  other  half  by  signifies  an  artificial  water  channel  made  for  the 

jww  Canada,  for  a  term  of  4  years,  but  liable  passage  of  boats  through  the  interior  of  a  coun- 

lie  dissolved  at  anytime  by  an  exercise  of  try;    but   it   is  also   applicable   to  channels 

iSffOTemor-general^s  prerogative,  as  represent-  made  for  other  purposes,  as  tho  canals  of  the 

of  the  crown,  upon  tho  advice  of  his  ancient  Egyptians,  originally  designed  to  supply 

Previous  to  1856,  the  legislative  water  for  irrigating  ^o  Ifuids  they  cultivated. 

'Ak\      lominated  exclusively  bv  the  crown.  Some  of  these  afterward  came  to  be  used  for 

i«coiuiucndations  being  made  by  the  local  boats.    Canals,  too,  have  been  constructed  for 

ive.    In  that  year  an  act  was  passed  to  conveying  away  water  and  draining  lands;  and 

mj  the  principle  of  election  gradually  to  this  all  aqueducts,  for  whatever  purpose  made,  are 

ber,  the   crown-nominated  members  re-  properly  canals.    Ilerodotus  and  Pliny  make 

mui^  their  scats  for  life.   A  portion  of  the  new  mention  of  navigable  canals  in  Asia  Minor  and 

in  have  already  been  elected.  The  nom-  Liguria;  and  the  latter  describes  the  canal  exca- 

u  ui  elected  members  will  ultimately  be  48.  vated  by  Drnsus,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  from 

be  members  of  both  houses  are  paid  an  indcm-  the  Rhine  to  the  Tssel,  making  a  new  mourn  from 

tf,  which  has  for  several  years  been  made  $6  the  Rhine  to  the  sea.   Xerxes  is  said  to  have 

UT,  though  fixed  by  law  at  |4,  for  their  ex-  constructed  a  canal  across  the  low  isthmus  of 

s  when  in  attendance  during  the  session.  Athos,  and  several  attempts  were  made  by  the 

•ions  of  the  legislature  have,  since  1849,  Greeks,  and  afterward  under  the  Roman  emper- 

ueu  lue  parliament  houses  in  Montreal  were  ors,  to  connect  the  Ionian  sea  with  the  arohipel- 

iroed  by  a  mob  infuriated  by  a  measure  intro-  ago  by  one  across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.    The 

td  by  the  government  to  pay  certain  losses  importance  of  canals  for  inland  navigation  was 

corred  by  individuals  in  the  rebellion,  been  early  appreciated  by  tho  Chinese,  with  whom  a 

every  alternate  4  years  in  Toronto  and  complete  system  of  them  has  long  been  in  oper- 

•e         In  the  autumn  of  1859,  a  removal  ation,  crossing  their  great  rivers  from  N.  to  8., 

^  xuronto  will  take  place.    A  moving  capi-  and  combined  with  these,  that  extend  to  remote 

bemg  found  inconvenient  and  entailing  great  parts  of  their  wide  territory,  forming  a  net-work 

pessary  expense,  and  the  strength  of  local  ofwater  communication  that  has  never  been  sur- 

<*     es  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  local  passed  in  any  other  country.    Rivers  were  di- 

iiure  to  select  any  particular  city  for  a  verted  into  entirely  new  channels  to  form  them. 

at  capital,  both  houses  agreed  to  an  ad-  The  great  canal,  which  connects  the  Pei-ho,  or 

m  1857,  remitting  the  question  to  the  river  of  Pekin,  with  tho  great  central  stream  of 

en  for  solution.    Her  majesty  selected  Ot-  Yang-tse-kiang,  500  m.  distant,  is  fed  by  a  con- 

a.  which,  though  by  no  means  a  large  city,  siderable  river,  which  at  the  summit  of  the 

me  advantages  of  a  central  locality,  liter-  canal  is  tumea  in  either  direction  to  feed  it. 

standing  with  one  foot  in  Upper  Canada  The  canal  with  the  rivers  forms  a  comraunioa- 

the  other  in  Lower  Canada.    Montreal,  the  tion,  interrupted  only  by  a  narrow  interval, 

est  city  in  the  province,  Quebec,  Toronto,  that  extends  from  Pekin  to  Canton,  a  distance 

Kingston,  all  of  which  had  at  one  time  or  of  1,000  m.    Unacquainted  with  locks,  they 

T  been  the  temporary  capital,  unsuccessfully  raise  or  lower  their  boats  from  one  level  to 

\d  their  claims  to  be  constituted  the  per-  another  on  inclined  planes  by  tho  use  of  cap- 

ent  seat  of  tho  Canadian  government.  stans.    A  considerable  part  of  this  canal-— that 

^NADA,  a  village  of  New  Mexico,  a  few  between  the  Hoang-ho  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang — 

s  N.  of  Santa  F^.  A  conflict  took  place  here,  is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  about  the 

24,  1848,  between  the  insurgents  of  the  Yth  century.    In  the  12th  century  canals  were 

itory  and  the  U.  S.  troops  under  Col.  Price,  first  constructed  in  the  Netherlands,  and  their 

ANADl  AN  RIVER  rises  among  the  Guada-  perfect  adaptation  to  the  flat  country  of  Holland 

t  mountains,  in  New  Mexico,  and  after  flow*  caused  them  to  be  rapidly  extended  through 
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tlib  ttate,  ttn  tli«j  now  connect  all  Iti  TtHaMi, 
and  are  ued  u  roadt.  Tlie  oitj  of  AmsUraam 
own  ita  present  commercii^  proaperitj'  entirely 
to  the  £B(uIiti«a  afforded  bjita  ship  canal  of  61  m. 
Inlengtb,  which  connects  the  river  Y,  by  a  direct 
ehannel,  with  (ba  German  ocean.  Thia  canal, 
one  of  tbe  largest  n'orke  of  the  kind  in  Europe, 
waa  conatructed  between  tbe  ;eara  1819  aDd 
ISae,  at  aa  expense  of  £860,000.  Ita  dimen- 
■iona  are  eo  great  that  2  large  merchant  vcskIs 
or  frigates  can  pasa  each  other.  Attention  waa 
giren  at  an  early  day  to  the  anbject  of  cooala  in 
the  Italian  status,  and  the  invention  of  the  canal 
lock  ia  conimocijy  attributed  to  3  of  their  en- 
gineers of  tlio  14th  centory,  though  Beildor,  in 
his  Arthitteture  hydrauljatu,  girea  tbe  credit 
of  the  invention  to  the  Dutch.  Some  writers 
aay  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci  first  used  locks 
on  the  Milaneae  canals  in  1497,  and  soon  after 
introduced  them  into  France. — All  tbe  conntriea 
in  Enrope  bnd  constructed  several  canals  be- 
fore thcj  were  known  in  .Great  Britain.  In 
lYSO  tbe  duko  of  Bridgewatcr  brought  forward 
the  project  of  connecting  Uancbester  with 
Worelcy  by  a  canal ;  and  when  this  had  been 
niccessfully  accomplished,  other  works  of  the 
aame  kind  were  built  in  aucb  numbers,  that  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  railroada  it  was  esti- 
mated there  were  over  2,200  m.  of  navigable 
canals  in  England,  beside  much  slack-water 
navigation  upon  the  rivers  made  use  of  in  con- 


necUott  with  Qm  cBtiala,    Booth  of'  it 

believed  there  te  not  ft  spot  tn  £i 
from  water  comroanleatkin.  mh  w 

tion  of  railroada  baa  greatly  V  1  tl 

portance,  and  thoogh  they  atUi  uw         «, 
used  for  the  transportation  of  htm't 
tbeir  day  is  evidently  regarded  M  har 
and  no  new  eoterMisea  of  thia  daw  an 
longer  planned.     The  Mme  rk 

mode  of  the  caoals  of  the  Doitcu  c 
baps  tbe  earliest  eonatncted  of  tlw 
South  Iladley  and  the  HoDtogtw  can      m 
undertaken  by  a  company  chartered 
chutette  in  1T99.    Illey  are  abort  .       h 

Cing  the  rapida  at  fionth  Hadlej  wl 
.tagne  falls,  the  fomicr  9  m,  in  length,  < 
lockage  of  40  feet,  and  the  latter  Sin.,  with  I« 
lockage.     In  the  former  there  la  a  cat  M  I 
deep  and  SOO  feet  long  in  solid  rock.  TheJI 


Lowell,  waacompleled  in  1808.    TbeEri*'* 
was  completed  in  1S25,  atanexpeoaeof  t< 
000.    Its  locks,  all  of  atone  maaoDry,  w 
ginally  SO  feet  long  in  tbe  clear,  and  IS  fen  ■ 
The  following  table  comprises  those  canali  M I 
United  States  and  Canada  of  which  tbt 
baa  exceeded  $1,000,000  each ;  it  is  part  <'  • 
larger  table  in  Wm.  J.  IfcAlpiiw'a  leport  ti 
N.Y.kgialatnrainl8U: 
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TheEriecaoalasenlarged  willmeasnreinwidth  Canada  are  bnilt  to  open  a  comtnanleMioa 

at  level  of  water  70  feet,  at  bottom  43  feet;  tweenthegTeatlakeaandtbeooean;andbya> 

depth  of  water  7  feet,  width  of  tow  path  14  feet,  of  them  it  is  practicable  for  Teiaeli  't  e 

As  will  bo  observed  in  the  preceding  table,  the  from  Chicafto,  at  the  head  of  Lake 

dimensionsof  canals  are  very  variable,  according  direct  fur  Liverpool.    The  Erie 

to  the  kind   and  smonnt  of  transportation  far  ware  and  Hndson  are  example*  vi  h 

which  they  are  int«nded  to  provide.    Thoae  of  log  of  too  imaU  dinwBrioaa  for  tb 
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rhe  latter,  with  a  capacity  for  boats  10  donUe  loofai  bnUt  in  niaaonrj,  overoomiiig  a 

transported  freight  at  a  cost  of  $1  difference  of  eleva^n  of  60  feet.  As  ordinarily 

r  lOS  miles.    Toe  engineer  of  the  constmcted,  a  look  is  a  chamber  of  timber  or 

R.  F.  Lord,  estimated  that  enlarged  masonry,  limg  and  wide  enoogh  to  receive  the 

city  of  boats  of  100  tons,  the  charge  largest  boats  that  navigate  the  canaJ.  '  Indeed, 

)dnced  to  65c.,  or  5^  mills  per  ton  the  size  of  the  boats  is  limited  by  that  of  the 

o  the  capacity  of  boats  of  116  tons,  locks.    Its  bottom  reaches  to  that  of  the  lower 

5|V  mills  per  ton  per  mile ;  and  of  level,  or  ponnd,  as  it  is  called  by  the  £n^ish,  at 

6  tons,  to  50c.,  or  i^  mills  per  ton  the  termination  of  which  it  is  placed,  and  its 

The  enlargement   to  the  greatest  top  is  a  little  above  the  snrface  of  the  water  in 

uned  was  commenced  in  1848,  and  the  n^per  ponnd.    Each  end  is  closed  by  heaivy 

ost  of  transportation  in  boats  of  115  swinging  doors,   which  open   in  the  middle 

sustains  the  correctness  of  the  esti-  against  uie  direction  of  the  current.  The  width 

Dg. — ^The  channel  excavated  for  a  of  the  2  doors  being  a  little  greater  than  that 

rmed  with  the  two  sides  sloping  at  of  the  lock,  they  meet  before  they  form  a  right 

ngle.     This  angle  varies  with  the  angle  with  the  sides  of  this,  and  oonsequentlT 

le  soil.    In  this  country  the  base  of  brace  against  each  other,  and  form  a  doee  nt 

oommonly  exceeds   the  height  in  when  the  water  presses  against  them.   The  np- 

)n  of  5  to  4  or  3  to  2 ;  and  then,  to  per  gates,  reaching  onlv  to  the  bottom  of  the  np» 

9  banks  wasting  away  by  the  wash  per  pound,  are  as  much  shorter  than  the  lower 

ir,  they  are  faced  near  the  top  with  gates,  as  tne  difference  of  elevation  of  the  upper 

)  breadth  of  the  canal  at  bottom  is  and  lower  level    The  gates  near  their  lower 

least  twice  that  of  the  boats  upon  end  are  furnished  with  sliding  vfdvec^  which  m^f 

lecaring  sufficient  room  for  passing,  be  controlled  from  above,  and  which  serve^ 

should  be  at  least  one  foot  greater  when  opened,  to  admit  the  passage  of  water 

aught  of  water  of  the  loaded  boats,  through  the  gates,  when  these  are  closed  and 

Ju  built  upon  one  side,  is  about  2  feet  cannot  be  opened  for  the  pressure  of  the  water 

level  of  the  water,  and  8  to  12  feet  against  them.  When  a  boat  ascending  the  canid 

water  that  foils  upon  this  should  comes  to  a  lock,  the  lower  gates  being  q>en,  it 

urd,  and  nut  into  the  canal,  and  for  passes  in,  and  the  gates  are  immediately  dosed 

\ns  a  ditch  is  sometimes  constructed  behind  it.    Water  is   then  allowed   to  flow 

he  towing  path,  and  another  outside  through  the  upper  gates,  or  through  a  sluice 

osite  bank.    Where  the  soil  is  not  dischargmg  from  the  upper  level  into  the  lodk. 

le  bottoms  and  sides  require  to  be  As  this  fills,  the  boat  is  lifted  up,  the  upper 

h  clay  tempered  and  well  mixed  with  gates  are  gradually  freed,  so  that  they  can  be 

avel.    This  is  put  on  in  successive  opened  and  the  boat  can  pass  through  upon  the 

:>T  8  inches  each,  as  the  under,  layers  higher  level.    Were  another  boat  to  follow  in 

layer,  however,  should  be  made  to  the  same  direction,  the  upper  gates  must  be 

the  one  it  is  laid  upon,  by  working  first  closed,  and  the  lock  emptiea  through  the 

roughen  its  surface.    The  puddling  lower  gates.    These  being  thei^  opened,  the 

res  repairs;  and  these  in  the  colder  boat  can  pass  in,  and  the  process  be  repeated, 

le  country  are  conveniently  made  In  this  operation  there  would  be  a  look  fidl  of 

ater  is  let  out  of  the  canal  for  the  water  discharged  to  a  lower  level,  which  mU;ht 

iddling  serves  to  prevent  the  burrow-  have  been  used  for  letting  down  a  boat,  had 

ob  under  the  canal,  by  which  much  there  been  one  ready  to  pass  in  the  <mpositedi- 

>ften  produced ;  a  smdl  hole  rapidly  rection.    Hence,  when  the  supply  of  water  Is 

large  one  by  the  fio  w  of  the  water  limited,  there  is  economy  in  paannff  the  boats  al- 

In  retentive  soils  puddle  ditches  ternately  each  way  through  the  locks,  beside thni 

9  sunk  in  the  banks,  and  filled  with  expediting  the  passage  of  the  greatest  nnmber. 

•1  material,  to  intercept  the  progress  The  oonmion  lift  of  a  lock  is  8  or  10  feet,  thon^ 

9g  animals.    The  bed  of  can^s  is  it  is  occaaonally  much  less,  and  is  sometimee  as 

irly  level,  that  the  water  will  flow  great  as  18  feet.    Oanals  are  supplied  with  wa> 

le  current  from  one  end  of  a  level  to  ter  upon  their  npper  levels,  to  replace  what  Is 

water  drawn  off  at  the  lower  end.  consumed  by  evaporation,  leakage,  and  the 

are  the  spaces  between  two  locks,  passage  of  the  boats  through  the  locks.    Upon 

>eing  at  a  greater  or  less  elevation  every  mile  of  the  Erie  canal,  Hr.  J.  B.  Jervis 

ne  adjoining.     These   changes  of  estimated  the  Ices,  without   reckoning  that 

dd  each  other  rapidly  in  hilly  dis*  caused  by  opening  the  locks,  to  be  100  opblo 

they   are   often   so    great    that  feet  per  minute.  Knowing  the  nnmber  of  boats 

ks  are  required,  one  immediately  that  pass,  the  quantity  of  water  ther  displace, 

mother  like  a  flight  of  stairs,  in  and  the  dJ»  of  the  locks,  the  required  suj^iIt  of 

drcome  the  difference  of  elevation,  water  may  be  estimated.    Reservoirs  are  cnten 

:anal  presents  a  level  of  63  m.  in  constructed  to  contain  surplus  qnantitiei^  and 

out  a  lock,  and  at  Lockport,  where  furnidi  it  as  wanted.  Branches  of  a  canal,  called 

from  the  level  of  Lake  Erie  to  that  feeders,  are  sometimes  made  to  bring  water  firom 

lesee  river,  there  is  a  succession  of  distant  Mmroea ;    and  steam  power  is  also 
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employed  to   raise  water  from   a  low  lev*  east,  and  ft^  milla  for  that  gning  veet«  M  ii- 

el  to  feed  the  upper  levels  of  the  canal ;  as  cludiiig  state  tolls. — Boala  are  emnmmily  lovii 

at  Chicago,  where  the  water  of  Lake  Micliigan  upoo  canals  by  horses,  a  riagle  bone  dnviH 

is  pumped  up  to  flow  into  the  summit  level  of  at  a  speed  of  2^  or  3  m.  an  Iwor  a  boat  ioM 

the  IlliDois  uud  Michigan  canal.  Inclined  phines,  with  from  50  to  70  tons,  as  easUr  as  a  kid  of 

upon  which  trucks  for  carrying  the  boats  are  15  to  18  cwt. upon  a-good  road.    Men  arenas 

worked  by  steam  power,  are  substituted  for  times  employed  to  tow  boata  in  HoOaadiH 

locks  upon  some  canals,  as  the  Morris  and  Essex  they  were  in  England,  on  the  Thames  aad  tte 

in  New  Jersey.    Ttieso  have  a  slope  of  1  in  21,  Severn,  till  near  the  dose  of  the  iMt  etttoj. 

and  at  the  lower  end  ore  continued  far  enough  This  is  still  tlie  practice  in  China.    ScesBpov- 

nnder  the  water  for  the  truck  to  pass  beneath  er  is  objectionable  from  the  injury  to  the  bab 

the  floating  boat.    At  the  upper  end  the  rails  caused  by  the  wave  from  the  paddle-whtsk 

curve  over  the  dam,  which  holds  book  the  Propellers  making  less  wash  upon  the  banki  at 

water  of  the  upper  level,  and  then  slope  away  employed  on  conda  that  are  snfficicntlj  Isfi 

beneath  the  aurface  far  enough  for  the  boat  to  to  afford   them    convenient  room.    Id  ini 

float  on  or  off  the  truck.    The  boats  are  secured  boats  were  introduced  upon  the  Glaifow  mi 

to  the  carriage  by  chains,  and  the  wholo  is  Paisley  canal  in  Scotland,  designed  to  run  it  tk 

moved  by  an  endless  chain  carried  by  a  station-  rate  of  9  or  10  m.  an  hour.    It  was  foond  thrt 

ary  steam  engine.     Similar  planes  were  con-  light  boats  made  of  thin  boiler  plate  iron,  thdr 

Btructed  on  the  Shropsliire  canal  in  England  length  being  about  70  feet  and  thmr  widtli  kn 

many  years  ago ;  one  of  which  was  1,800  feet  than  6  feet,  could  be  drawn  by  2  hones  vitk 

long  with  a  perpendicular  rL«o  of  126  feet,  and  a  load  of  70  or  100  passengers  at  thii  msi 

another  rose  207  feet  in  a  length  of  1,050  feet  without  producing  a  wave  that  woold  kra 

Some  remarkublo  contrivances  have  been  de-  the  banks  of  the  canaL    As  the  bust  ittni 

vised  in  England  for  passing  canal  boats  from  tliis  speed  it  overtakes  the  wave  in  front  of  it, 

one  level  to  another  with  the  least  possible  ex-  and  nding  upon  the  top  of  it,  the  boat  and  tk 

pendituro  of  water.    By  one  the  descending  wave  move  onward  together,  smoothly  and  wjik 

boat  is  made  to  counterbalance  the  ascending  comparatively  light   drao^t  of  the  haraa 

one,  and  tlio  horse  that  draws  the  l)oat  upon  These  are  chang^  every  4  m.,  and  are  pot « 

the  canal  is  used  to  move  the  machinery. — ^The  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day.   TUi 

business  of  canals  is  now  principally  limited  to  method  has  been  practised  many  yean  oo  Ut 

the  transportation   of  heavy  freight,  as  coal,  Birmingham  canal.    It  has  been  tried  in  tkii 

lumber,  the  products  of  mines  and  farms.    The  country,  but  is  not  in  use.    In  Joly,  1858,  bmu 

expense  uf  moving  these  upon  existing  cxmols  is  built  to  be  propelled  by  steam  made  tutceM 

so  low,  that  such  canals  on  lines  of  large  trade  trial  trips  rrom  Bo£Ealo  to  Rochester,    li  Hm 

will  long  bo  able  to  compete  with  railroads,  been  generally  supposed  that  rapid  nUcsvm 

especially  those  with  difiicult  grades.    But  for  unsuitat>le  to  canals,  but  experiments  an  dov 

transporting  pas!>engers  and  costly  freight,  and  in  progress  in  New  York  to  test  the  eootm; 

all  such  materials  as  are  liable  to  injury  by  opinion. 

delays,  the  business  of  canals  is  already  super-        CANALE,  a  small  town  in  the  Sarfinbi 

seded  by  railroads.    From  the  report  of  Mr.  province  of  Albi,  with  important  salt  ^riapi 

McAlpino,  already  referred  to,  it  appears  that  Pop.  8,900. 

in  1848  coal  was  transported  on  the  Cheso-        C^VN^VLE,  Airromo,  oommonly  called  Casa- 

peake  and  Oliio  canjd  from  Cumberland  to  letto,  and  also  II  Tomvo,  an  Italian  ptiittrf 

Georgetown,  184.4  miles,  at  an  expense  of  $78  born  in  Venice,  Oct.  18,  1697,  died  then  As^ 

06  per  100  tons,  or  4^  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  20,  1768.    His  father  was  a  scene  pdntir  «i 

including  interest  on  cost  of  boats  and  fix-  educated  him  to  the  same  profession.    Bsi*- 

tures,  repairs   and  depreciation,  wages,  cost  sided  for  a  time  in  Rome,  aboQt  the  year  ITlii 

of  towing,  loading  and  unloading.      On  the  and  there  studied  the  remains  of  antiqin^,  be 

Schuylkill,  and  the  Delaware  and  Ilndson  ca-  gan  to  apply  the  skill  with  tlie  pencil,  wh»  ki 

nals,  the  exf>ensc,  including  all  these  items,  was  bad  acquired  at  Venice,  in  painting  from  oitH^ 

$4454  for  lOS  in.,  or  4/^  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  and  gained  the  reputation  of  an  aceuoiuDiM 

On  the  Sehuylkill  canal  in  1852  the  cost  was  artist  in  that  branch.    On  his  retnm  to  Vm^ 

estimated  at  G  mills  per  ton  per  mile ;  and  on  the  ho  painted  numerous  views  of  that  city,  Rpre 

Delaware  and  Hudson  before  its  enlargement  at  ducing  with  great  accuracy  ita  palacea,  chaic^ 

6^  mills.    Tlie  reduction  made  in  the  expenses  es,  and  canals.    The  best  of  these  was  the  riiv 

by  the  enlnrgeinent  has  already  been  noticed,  of  the  grand  canal,  which  is  now  in  thegiDiiT 

The  .expense  on  the  Erie  canal  in  lHo2,  includ-  of  the  Louvre.    He  spent  9  yean  in  FngliM'^ 

ing  wages,   tuwing,  depreciation  of  value  of  and  painted  while  hero  an   interior  tmv  « 

horses,  oHice  and  personal  expenses,  and  part  King's   chapel,    Cambridge.      Hb  woffti  ^ 

cost  of  loading  and  unloading,  is  given  at  2^^  found  in  all  the  galleries  of  Europe. 
mills  per  ton  ])er  mile.    Mr.  Sevmour,  the  late       CANALE,  Nioolo,  a  Venetian  adnir^  ^ 

state  engineer,  estimated  the  wliole  cost  at  3^  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  15theMt*7« 

mills  per  ton  per  mile.    Tlie  charges  for  trans-  In  1469  he  was  commander  of  the  Ve*^ 

portation  at  that  time,  except  late  in  the  season,  fleet  at  Negropont  (the  ancient  CbMti,^ 

averaged  6^  mills  per  ton  for  freight  going  succeeded  in  seizing  the  Tnridih  town  of  ^'^ 
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I  perpetrated  npon  the  inoffenstya  the  island  of  Samoa  from  the  fSnte  of  Scio  and  Ip- 

created  great  indignation  at  Con-  sara.    Bat  his  bold  attempt  to  bnm  the  Turkish 

ind  Mohammed  II.,  with  a  view  of  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Alexandria,  where  it  lay 

ie   OQtrages,   besieged   Negropont  ready  to  take  the  troops  of  Mehemet  All  to  the 

of  120.000  men,  and  after  a  violent  Morea,  was  baffled  by  contrary  winds  at  the 

riled  the  Venetians.     Canale,  to  moment  of  ezecntion  (Ang.  4^  1825).    Honored 

efeat  was  attributed,  was  sentenced  by  the  command  of  the  frigate  Hellas  sent  from 

he  conncil  of  ten,  but  at  the  instance  America,  and  by  the  education  of  his  son  ia 

I IL  and  of  other  influential  persons,  Paris,  he  was  elected  in  1827  as  the  representa- 

ent  was  commuted  to  exile  for  life,  tive  of  Ipsara  in  the  national  congress  at  Errni* 

l^A,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Da-  one,  or  Oastri,  and  in  1828  was  appointed  by 

10,000.    It  is  situated  in  a  level  Capo  d'Mria  commander  of  Monembasia,  and 

Itivated   tract   of  country.     The  subsequently  of  a  naval  squadron.  After  the  a»* 

scattered,  and  extend  over  a  vast  sassination  of  Capo  d'Istria  (1831),  he  retired  to 

Dg  them  is  one  set  apart  by  the  Syra.  Under  King  Otho  he  served  as  pliardb,  or 

use  of  white  travellers.  captain  of  the  first  rank,  and  in  1848-'49  as  min- 

>AIGUA,  the  capital  of  Ontario  co.,  ister  of  the  utavy^  and  was  commander  of  the  or- 

tturcsque  village,  beautifully  situated  der  of  the  Saviour.    A^eoR  made  miidster  in 

nd  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  May,  1854,  he  resigned  in  May,  1856.    In  the 

ine  of  the  central  railroad.    From  spring  of  1858,  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of 

t  of  tho  village  the  ground  slopes  the  government,  he  sent  back  to  it  all  his  ordeiv 

ward  the  shores  of  the  lake,  aflford-  and  conmiissions,  resolved  henceforth  to  be  only 

ficent  view.    The  houses  and  other  a  private  citizen.    The  heroism  whidi  distin- 

9  noted  for  their  elegance.    Many  guishes  the  revolutionary  life  of  Ganaria  ia 

iences  are  surrounded  by  fine  gar-  equalled  by  the  modesty  which  characterisei 

>unds  ornamented  with  great  taste,  his  whole  career;  even  a  certdn  timidly  Ui 

Central  R.  R.,  and  the  R.  R.  from  conversation  ia  mentioned  as  a  feature  of  tha 

iagara  Falls  pass  through  iL    Pop.  man  whom  the  Mussulmans  feared  more  than 

ship  in  1855,  6,480 ;  of  the  village,  the  tempests  and  diffii  of  the  MgSMiu 

CANARY  BIRD  (JHnffillaCanaria,  SwafaiaX 

>AI6UA   LAKE,   noted   for   the  a  well-known  member  of  the  finch  fitmllyy  a 

9  surrounding  scenery,  lies  chiefly  native  of  the  Caniur  islands^  but  nataridiaed 

imits  of  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.^  and  is  in  Europe  and  the  Ufnited  States.    The  native 

^7  feet  above  Lake  Ontario.    Its  bird  diners  materially  frt>m  the  variety  oom- 

id  in  excellont  flsb,  and  are  frozen  monly  seen  in  cages;  the  adult  male  haa  a 

every  winter.    Tho  Clyde,  a  tribu-  much  darker  bill;  the  general  color  of  the  pla- 

ca  river,  is  formed  by  tlie  junction  mage  varies  from  a  greenish  ydlow  on  the  front| 

c  with  the  outlet  of  this  lake.    The  chin,  throaty  and  breast,  to  a  golden  yellow  oa 

.  long,  and  from  f  to  1}  m.  wide.  the  belly;  the  rides,  thighs,  and  under  tail 

3,  CoNSTANTiNE,  oiiQ  of  the  bravcst  coverts  are  dirty  white;  the  top  of  the  head, 

e  Greeks  in  their  war  of  independ-  back,  and  upper  tail  coverts,  brown  ash,  with  a 

bout  1790  in  the  island  of  Ipsoro.  longitudinal  Drown  spot  down  each  feather; 

rjsak  of  1821  he  was  captain  of  a  the  wing  feathers,  brown  black,  with  pale  brown 

ssel  which  made  frequent  passages  edges,  margined  with  white  near  the  back.    The 

Shortly  after  the  barbarous  devas-  color  of  the  female  is  more  diouy  and  indiBtinot^ 

)  island  of  Scio  by  the  Turks,  he  having  much  less  greenish  yellow  about  it.    In 

fleet  of  tho  Greeks  under  Miacdis  size  it  is  less  than  the  domesticated  epedea.    It 

lips,  skilfully  arranged,  and  manned  builds  in  thick  bushes  and  trees,  pairs  in  Feb- 

\  and  Hydriotcs,  to  the  harbor  of  ruary,  and  lays  from  4  to  6  {Mde  blue  eggt| 

June,  1822),  and  succeeded  in  at-  hatching  5  or  6  broods  in  a  season.    It  is  veiy 

n  to  the  vessels  of  the  Capndon  familiar,  and  frequents  the  gardens  of  Madeira, 

?apudan  Bey,  of  which  the  former,  where  its  song  is  highly  prized.    The  domeati- 

.  the  time  in  celebration  of  the  Ra-  cated  species  is  about  5^  inches  long^  with  a  pale 

blown  up  with  thousands  of  men,  bill,  and  the  whole  plumage  of  a  rich  yellow 

ter  scarcely  escaped  as  a  wreck,  color,  witJi  the  edse  of  the  wing  yeUowish- 

vhich  revenged  the  massacres  of  white;  the  colors  of  the  female  are  less  bright, 

allowed  in  the  same  year  by  a  The  original  stock  is  said  to  have  been  imported 

it  in  the  harbor  of  Tenedos,  which  from  the  Canary  islands  about  the  14th  oentuiy ; 

eek  fleet  from  destruction,  and  fill-  in  Europe  it  has  been  mixed  with  the  aberdevine . 

:s  with  terror.    The  honors  with  (^aftiiMmipintM),  the  venturon(/rtii^iUa0iM- 

ks  received  after  this  achievement  nella\  the  serin  (fiingiUa  $irinui\  the  gold- 

il  to  inspire  him  to  further  eflbrts,  finch  (cardudit  eammunU^  and  variooa  other 

aged  the  Turkish  cruelties  on  his  birds,  producing  hybrids^  fertile  and  sterile,  of 

I  by  a  new  victory  at  Samos,  near  great  varieties  of  color  and  characters.    There 

3ry  of  Mycale,  whose  ancient  glory  are  about  50  varieties  of  the  canan^  whieh 

)wed  (Ang.  17, 1824).    This  saved  will  preserve  their  oharaoters  distiaol  if  pfopar* 
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ly  paired.    They  are  bred  in  immeTise  nnmbers  a  total  area  of  aboat  8,400  m.  bl,  and  a  | 

on  the  continent  of  £nrope,  and  many  ore  im-  tion  of  abont  260,000.    The  ulaiidi  an;  i 

ported  into  the  United  States  from  Germany,  ic,  rocky,  and  monataiooaa.     The  pr 

The  2  varieties  most  prized  bv  amateurs  are  the  mountain  is  the  peak  of  Tenariffe,  a  dU 

jonquil  and   the  meolly,  which  combine  the  volcano,  12,182  f«et  hi^.    The  yf      r  < 

greatest  beauty  of  color  with  excellence  in  which   traverse    the    ulanda   i        ■ 

song;  the  latter  have  a  bright  orange  cap,  this  swelled  to  torrents,  and  at  oiucn 

color  pervading  the  whole  plumage,  except  on  lowances  made  for  frequent  drynes*,  w 

the  wings  and  toil,  which  are  deep  black ;  the  wliich  is  extremely  fertile,  yiehls  abondii 

former  have  the  nock,  bock,  and  wings  waved  vesta,  and  the  climate,  although  at        i 

and  mottled  with  purplish  gray  tints.     The  sively  hot,  and  exposed  to  severe  tua 

German  birds  have  often  considerable  green  in  to  a  pernicious  hot  wind  from  the  Afh 

their  plumage,  bearing  a  stronger  resemblance  tiuent,  is,  on  the  whole,  aslubriooiL    Tw 

to  the  wild  bird  than  do  the  higher  prized  tation  of  both  the  tropical  and  tempenb 

varieties.     The  most  mottled  varieties  may  flourishes  here  in  great  Inxnriaoce,  and  hi 

be  as  good  singers  as  those  of  the  purest  described  at  length  by  Alexander  von  I 

colors.      The  song  of  the  canary  is  familiar  and  by  Leopold  von  Buch.    Hones  Ouu 

to   every   one.    With    less   power,    compass,  ore  scarce,  but  other  kinds  of  domestic  i 

and  variety  than  the  nightingale,  it  has  greater  abound ;  only  a  few,  however,  are  ix 

powers  of  imitation,  a  better  ear,  and  a  bettor  The  reptiles  are  limited  to  a  small 

memory ;     it  sings    at    all    seasons,   in    the  9colopendra^  and  the  frog.    Among  th« 

dullest  weather,  and  is  equally  welcomed  in  only  to  be  mentioned  a  species  of  trouu 

^e   palace  and  the  hut     It  becomes  very  gnat  or  mosquito.    Among  the  birds  i 

tamo,  and  is  capable  of  attachment  to  man;  it  African  vulture,  the  £ilcon,  buzzard,  ip 

is  easily  educated  to  perform  tricks  at  public  hawk,  kite,  2  species  of  owl,  8  of  sea-DM 

exliibitinns,  many  of  which  are  quite  astonish-  goldfinch,  the  quail,  wren,  magpie,  and 

ing.    Their  dispositions  are  as  various  as  their  list  of  other  birds,  including  the  famous  i 

colors.    This  climate  is  too  severe  for  the  out-  bini,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  1 

door  naturalization  of  the  canary,  but  its  in-  (See  Canabt  Bird.)    The  only  fre»h-i 

door  rearing  in  cages  is  very  common.    They  is  the  eeL     Marine  fishes  are  scarce,  bb^ 

bej;in  to  pair  about  the  middle  of  February,  and  seals  ore  occasionally  seen.    The  i 

and  will  moke  a  very  neat  nest  if  the  proper  comprise  various  kinds  of  grain,  can 

materials  are  supplied  to  them ;  they  will  also  potatoes,  exquisite  fruit,  silk  and  cottuo 

lay  in  nests  artificially  prepared.    The  time  of  olive  oil,  tobacco,  rosin,  wood,  hides, 

incubation  is  13  or  14  days ;   the  number  of  among   those  most  extensively  expon 

effgs  is  usually  6.    The  young  partake  of  the  cochineal,  wine,  barilla,  orchilla,  and  woo 

physical  characters  of  the  parents,  whether  gay  exports  of  wine  and  brandy  were  foi 

or  mottled.     Their  favorite  food  is  canary  seed,  siderable ;  the  produce  of  wine  a^ 

to  which  a  little  rape  and  hemp  seed  may  be  40,000  pipes  until  1858,  when  the  wiw 

oocasionally  added;    they  should  have  light,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  grape  df« 

fresh  air,  plenty  of  water  to  drink  and  bathe  in,  ports  have  since  materially  fallen  <      u  i 

and  free  access  to  sand  or  gravel ;  a  sprig  of  brandy,  but  have  greaU v  mcreaseu  in  ei 

cliickwoed  or  a  leaf  of  lettuce  will  be  highly  lands  formerly  occupied  by  vines  and 

relished  by  tlieuL    The  canary  will  thrive  very  iug  now  devoted  to  the  prodnction  oi  i 

well  on  this  food ;  when  bree<liiig,  the  yolk  of  sect,  and  the  exports  having  risen  from 

a  hard-boiled  egg  should  be  given  them.    Their  1,000  lbs.  in  1883,  to  800,000  Ibi.  in 

diseases  are  duo  principally  to  improper  or  too  and  to  1,500,000  lbs.  in  1856^    The  I 

much  food ;  cleanliness  and  attention  to  sifting  of  sugar,  formerly  of  great  impo     nee 

their  seed  will  generally  protect  them  from  en  before  the  competition  of  the  x       tk 

parasitic  insects.  West  Indian  trade,  an4  hardly  av«ai« 

CANARY  GRASS  (/)A/i//irw  CanarUmU\  tlian  a  value  of  $100,000  annually.    1 

an  annual  grass  native  to  the  Canary  islands,  silk  is  manufactured  on  the  K>oi  i 

cultivated  tot  its  seeds,  with  which  tame  birdn,  ribbons;  coarse  linen  and  woollens      w 

especiiUlv  canaries,  are  fed.    It  is  grown  on  the  for  home  consumption ;  the  leaver  u» 

isle  of  Thanet,  in  the  county  of  Kent, England,  palm  are  made  into  hats  and  baskets:  i 

also  in  parts  of  Italy,  France,  ond  Switzerland,  bulk  of  manufactured  ffoods  is       to 

It  has  a  stalk  1  to  3  feet  high,  topped  by  an  oval,  abroad.    A  fishery  on  the  Afri 

dose-grained  panicle.    It  requires  a  good  soil  from  40  to  50  vessels,  and  %  %  ■ 

and  an  open  country.  persons ;    the  principal  fish  t      u  » 

CANARY   ISLANDS,   or    Canabxes    (Sp.  which  is  salted  and  huvely  cooauuied  fai 

hloi  Canarifu).  a  Spanish  colony  in  the  Atlantic  ands.    The  foreign  trade  is  chi       i 

ocean,  off  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Africa,  between  lat.  Britain,  the  United  States,  £ 

27°  and  30°  N.,  and  long.  13''  and  10°  W.,  com-  and  the  Spanish  West  Indiea.    am 

prising  a  group  of  islands  of  which  the  princi-  the  United  States  have  inert       1  uvm 

pal  are  Teneriffe,  Grand  Canary,  Palmo,  Lan-  during  the  year  ending  Jnne-     ^858.11 

zarote,  Fuertevcntura,  Gomerai  and  Ferro^  with  daring  the  same  perm 
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oris  to  the  United  States  have  in-  OANOER  (a  crab),  theithri^p  in  the  sodlao 

ring  the  same   respective  periods  (designated  by  the  mark  o),  into  wbioh  tiia 

B  to  $44,065.    The  ports  engaged  snn  enters  at  the   sammer  solstice  in  Jnne; 

3tide  are,  Santa  Craz  de  Teneriffe,  also,  a  constellation  of  stars  formerly  oocopying 

id  Las  Palmas.    They  were  made  the  sign  dancer  (see  Aquarius),  ea^ly  reoog- 

free    in    18.52,    there   being   now  nized  by  2  stars  of  the  third  magidtnde,  and  a 

ainal  duty  upon  imported  goods,  faint  duster  nearly  midway  between  them. — 

oeptioQ  of  tobacco,  which  pays  10  The  T^pic  of  Oanoer  is  the  northern  boandary 

;m,  which  pay  20  cts.  per  pound,  of  the  torrid  zonet  a  parallel  of  latitude  where 

es  of  foreign  vessels  average  about  the  sun  is  vertical  at  noon  only  one  day  in  the 

V. — The  Canaries  are  supposed  to  year,  viz. :  the  day  he  enters  Oanoer. 

is  which  are  mentioned  by  the  GANGER,  a  malignant  disease  to  which  netriy 

wtnd  also  by  Plutarch  and  Ptolemy,  every  part  of  the  human  body  h  liable,  either 

anate  islands.    In  1334  they  were  priraanly  or  secondarily.    It  most  commonly, 

d  by  a  vessel  which  hud  been  driven  however,  originates  in  some  one  of  the  glands 

ess  of  weather ;  and  after  various  or  secreting  organs.  Tims  the  femde  breast, 
K^itions,  thd^rst  effectual  attempt  the  womb,  the  testes,  the  ovario,  and  the  thy- 
ng  them  was  made,  with  the  assist-  roid  gland  are  the  most  common  seats  of  the 
.in,  by  Jean  de  Bethencourt,  a  gen-  disease.  It  however  not  nnfreqaently  first  shows 
'Normandy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  itself  in  the  skin  aiid  the  varions  mncoos  mem* 
y.  After  various  conflicts,  caused  branes.  The  foce,  the  lips,  the  month,  tiie 
equent  governors  of  the  islands,  by  windpipe,  the  gullet,  the  stomach,  and  the  in- 
30  of  the  natives,  and  by  the  claims  testines  are  often  primarily  affected.  Other 
Portugal,  they  passed  eventually  organs  and  membranes,  when  diseased,  are 
ssession  of  Spain.  They  are  now  supposed  to  have  been  attacked  sobseqaently 
amo  form  of  administration  as  the  to  the  appearance  of  cancer  in  some  other 
ices  of  Spain,  are  represented  in  the  parts  of  the  body.  Medical  writers  general^ 
lin  2  bishoprics,  anu  the  governor-  divide  cancer  into  2  stages,  scirrhns  and  oar- 
ides  at  Santa  Gruz  de  Teneriffe.  cinoma,  although  these  2  primary  divisions  are 
;ants  are  chiefly  Spaniards  (slightly  often  subdivided  into  a  number  of  Babor^Unate 
those  of  the  mother  country), though  ones.  There  are  some  late  anthers  whoee  mi- 
descent  from  the  aborigines,  named  croscopical  investigations  have  led  them  to  in- 
who,  however,  are  extinct.  The  fer,  that  the  cancer  which  appears  ordinarfly  on 
)ligion  is  the  Roman  Gatholic ;  Span-  the  skin  and  superficial  membranes,  differs  from 
y  language  in  use.  Two  newspapers  the  disease  as  it  shows  itself  in  other  parts, 
id  at  Santa  Gruz,  and  one  at  Las  They  have  accordingly  distingoished  this  variety 

by  the  name  of  epitheliid  cancer.     Scirrhnsi 

HA,  a  mountain  range  of  Brazil,  derived  from  the  Greek  word  signifying  hard, 

at  the  S.  termination  of  the  Serra  is  the  term  applied  to  cancer  as  it  first  exhibits 

lo,  on  the  boundary  between  the  itself.    In  this  early  state  it  appears  as  a  bard 

f   Goyaz  and  Minos  Geraes,  and  and  irregular  tumor,  with  more  or  less  dark 

"ay  toward  the  S.  E.  discoloration  of  the  skin.    When  cat  into,  it  is 

£,  a  seaport  town  of  France,  de-  found  to  be  of  a  grayish  tint,  and  composed  of 

Ille  et  Vilaino,  situated  on  the  W.  2substances;  one  ofa  hard  fibrons  nature,  and  the 

chael^s  bay,  227  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  other  of  a  soft  material,  somewhat  like  cream 

xiarbor  is  enclosed  by  a  chain  of  in  consistence  and  color.    The  peculiar  stmo- 

^d  Rochers  de  Cancale^  where  are  ture  of  these  diseased  products  may  be  de- 

renowned  oysters,  of  which  enor-  tected  ordinarilv  by  the  eye  alone,  but  with 

ties  are  sent  to  Paris  and  elsewliere.  more  certainty  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 

kble  fish  trade  is  also  carried  on  which  to  the  experienced  reveals  at  onoe  the 

town  is  divided  into  2  parts,  one  of  existence  of  nucleated  cells,  such  as  are  foimd 

led  La  Houle  de  Gancole,  and  the  in  primary  tissues  in  the^sourse  of  organization, 

urg.    La  Houlc  may  be  considered  The  time  during  which  cancer  may  remain  in 

)f  Gancale,  and  ])ossessed,  in  1854,  the  state  of  scirrhns  is  variable,  and  depends 

>f  about  2,000  tons.    The  entrances  upon  the  activity  of  the  disease  or  the  oonsti- 

?ssels  in  that  year  were  71,  and  the  tution  of  the  patient    It  sometimes  remains 

5.    Pop.  about  6,000.  stationary  for  many  years,  but  finally,  if  al- 

r,  a  species  of  irregular  French  con-  lowed  to  have  its  course,  assumes  the  »ee- 

1  which  many  voluptuous  move-  ondary  stage  of  softening  called  carcinoma.    It 

itroduced,  and  which  originated  in  must  be  understood,  however,  that  i^oentlj 

baU  d4  la  Chaumiere^  with  the  stu-  from  the  very  beginning  cancer  assames  the 

le  grisettes  of  Paris.  soft  state,  and  under  peat  varieties  of  appear- 

LI,  windows  made  of  cross  bars  and  ance.  The  skin  covenng  an  or^nary  soirroeoi 

A  lattice-wise.    The  term  is  also  tumor  having  been  des&oyed,  and  the  diseased 

[Is  and  balusters,  and  tor  the  act-  mass  softened  by  the  process  of  atoeratioo,  the 

inside  of  hollow  bone^  oanoer  then  beoomea  an  open  aore.    Tbe  pre- 
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gross  from  Uiis  time  is  very  rapid.    Tho  malig-  tho  depths  of  which  he  inserts  pieces  of  Knt  U 

nant  degeneration  cztcndd  quickly  to  tlio  neigh-  smeared  with  tho  caustic,  which  tlioa  t^^ 

horing  parU ;  tho  ulcer  increosoM,  discharging  U  6up|>o6e<l  to  act  witli  greater  rapiUitr  u 

constantly  a  morhid  matter  that  destroys  tho  power.     Though   tlio  physician  aiul  tuVgn^ 

surrounding  tisAuo  and  is  absorbed  into  thesys-  Imvo  little  faith  in  tlio  efficacy  of  any  nicuic 

tem;   the  constitution  becomes  generally  af-  cure,  they  arc  undouhtoilly  able  to  do  incci 

fected,  and  death  finally  ensues  from  exhaus-  toward  mitigating  tho  sufTerinpi  of  the  ydJtu 

iXoxL  or  such  yitiation  of  the  whole  body  as  to  and  therefore  may  he  consultcU  wiiK  itlvi* 

render  it  unable  to  perfonn  the  functions  of  life.  t:igo  by  those  afflicted  with  this  tenriUr  nulij 

The  pain  from  tho  earliest  period  is  sharp,  but  nant  disease. 

at  ^iTSt  intermitting;  in  the  course  of  tlio  dis-  CANCRIN',  George,  count,  a  RasBian  *U!Lt 

case,  however,'  tho  acony  becomes  extreme,  and  man,  born  Dec  8, 1774,  at  Ilanau  in  GenoAn; 

death  is  welcomed  by  the  sufiTcrcr  as  a  relief,  of  an  obscure  family  of  Jowisli  do^-fnt,  ik 

Cancer  is  now  no  longer,  as  in  former  times,  Sept.  22, 1845,  in  St.  Petersburg,  while  nxiiaiu 

supposed  to  be  purely  a  local  disease.   It  Ls  gen-  of  finances,  member  of  tho  im|ivriai  couxii-U,iu 

crally  considered  a  constitutional  affection,  do-  ator  of  the  empire,  in  fact  at  tlie  height  of  Loi 

pending  upon  a  diseased  state  of  the  blood,  with  ors  and  dignities.    Ile^eceived  his  c^ncatiofi  i 

a  tendency  to  reveal  itself  under  sr^me  exciting  Germany,  and  while  a  student  at  06uinp 

cause,  as  a  blow,  for  example,  in  any  part  of  the  publUhed  a  treatise  on  mining  intercht.4  vLu 

body  especially  liable  to  cancer.    All  external  lie  dedicated  to  Catharine  II.  of  Kuviia.  1 

ii\Jurics  more  or  less  violent,  any  continued  that  country  ho  8<M>n  fullowed  hb  fathvr,  wi 

pressure  or  irritation,  excess  in  the  use  of  spirit-  had  entered  tho  Russian  civil  service  a  Ic 

uons  drinks,  depression  of  tho  mind,  and  esno-  ^ears  before,  and  was  director  of  tlie  salt  vorl 

daUy  a  poor  diet,  are  supposed  to  be  favorable  m  Staraia-Russa,  in  the  government  of  Nv^ 

to  tho  development  of  tho  disease.    Cancer  is  gorod.    Cancrin  began  his  career  under  I 

undoubtedly  an  hereditary  affection,  as  it  may  father,  and  then  passed  into  the  deiiartmtDt 

be  constantly  traced  through  various  members  the  interior,  to  which  the  salt  works  beiuo^sc 

of  the  same  family,  and  a  succession  of  genera-  Jjiborious,  well  informed,  and  emlowed  wiih 

tions  of  a  common  origin.    It  is  a  disease  that  spirit  of  order  and  a  certain  organizing  capad: 

seldom  develops  itself  before  tho  age  of  80,  al-  he  published  a  pamphlet  upon  tho  commiM«rii 

though  it  is  occasionally  seen  even  in  infanU*.  a  branch  of  the  administration  at  that  tiiuen 

That  form  of  cancer  called  /urifjus  hamatodc^  torious  for  its  disorder  and  malversation.    T 

particularly  whero  tho  eye  is  its  seat,  is  by  no  j)ublication  resulted  in  Cancrin**  tranafvr  bi 

means  uncommon  even  in  tlio  youngest  children,  the  miiiistry  of  the  interior  to  tliat  of  i 

Women,  and  particularly  tho  unmarried,  aro  to  tho  commissariat.    At  the  bc^nning  ui  i 

more  liable  to  the  disease  thai\  men. — In  regard  war  of  1812,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  commander 

to  the  treatment  of  cancer,  notwithstanding  the  tho  western  Russian  army,  offered  him  theiih 

great  variety  of  means  which  have  been  and  aro  of  commissary-general.  In  tliatcapacity,CADa 

still  used,  the  general  opinion  of  tho  most  scien-  introduced  some  beneficent  rcfonna,  iHMa  pc 

tific  physicians  and  surgeons  is  that  it  is  incura-  li:^hing  a  small  treatise  on  *'  Military  Ecomi 

ble.    It  is  BiWl  &  quastio  vcxata  x^'liQthQr  it  ia  in  Peace  and  War.**    Inl813  he  wasmad«c 

proper  to  remove  cancer  by  a  surgical  operation,  missary-general  of  tho  whole  Rusbian  forv 

Some  contend  that  tho  fatal  result  is  hastened  and  as  such  participated  in  the  campaisni 

by  excision,  while  others  argue  that  much  re-  1 8 1«VM  4,  and  accompanied  the  emperor  .^-xi 

lief  is  thus  obtained  without  any  such  effect,  dor  to  Paris.     In  lbl5  he  negotiated  with  i 

All,  however,  agree  in  denouncing  tho  uso  of  tho  French  government  in  relation  to  the  expeiui'^ 

knife  when  the  general  system  is  so  far  affected  the  Russian  corfis  which,  after  the  battk  vf  V 

as  to  show  constitutional   symptoms.     Those  terloo,  was  for  several  years  to  occupy  Fru 

who  believe  in  that  ])eculiar  form,  called  by  Cancrin's    integrity  in  this  negotiation  U-i 

them  tho  epithelial  cancer,  a  disease  which  questioned    by  his  enemies,  he    resigned  : 

shows  itself  generally  on  the  skin,  and  especially  active  duties  as  commissary,  but  rcmvaiil 

on  the  face  and  lips,  are  of  o])inion  that  sur-  service  without  a  special  departmenL    Doii 

gical  operation  is  particularly  beneficial  as  af-  this  timo  of  leisure,  he  pubrkthetl  a  work 

fording  a meanfi,  in  this  form  of  the  ailment,  of  political   economy   under    the    titki  of  **! 

frequent  radical  cure.    For  a  long  timo  tho  old  \Vealth  of   Nations,^*  in  imitation  of  Adi 

mode  of  operation  by  means  of  caustic  gavo  Smith  and   Sttirch,  basing    prosperity  on  I 

way  to  the  use  of  the  knife,  but  Just  now  there  development  of  domestic  industry,  Uit  vil 

Bcemsadisposition  to  return  to  the  former  mode  out   any  original    ideas.    Alexander   IcA  t 

of  treatment.      Tho   supposed  success  of  an  empire    to   his   successor    in    great  diatf^ 

American  of  tho  name  of  Fell,  now  practising  in  tho  finances  especially,   the    treasury  ei 

London,  and  who  makes  uso  of  a  caustic  com-  trade  and  indu>try  prostrated.     The  eaofa 

pound  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  our  native  blood-  Nichobis  made  Cancrin  his  minister  of  ) 

root,  has  led  tho  profession  to  reconsider  tho  Tho  first  hu>iness  was  to  fill  the  t 

efficacy  of  that  method  of  cure.    I)r.  Fell  h:is  Russia  profKT,  the  government  ^uw        < 

introduced  tho  novelty  of  making,  in  tho  neigh-  exclusive  riglit  of  selling  spirituous  li^ti 

boring  parts  of  tho  cancer,  various  incitf ioDS|  into  wholesale  and  retail    Uitlivto  Um  gov 
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linlstered  this  branch  of  reventiA.    Oan-  bar,  the  road  between  India  and  Persia  piasing 

Kivr  transferred  the  monopoly  to  private  throogh  the  coantrj.    There  are  in  Oandahar 

idiuda,  called  othuptehiki.    Bnt  in  Lith-  Hindoos  (who  are  Uie  principal  bankers  and 

.  in  the  Baltio  provinces,  and  in  others  shopkeepers),  Persians,  Belooones,  and  Tat^iki^ 

I     ered    firoin   ancient   Poland,  the    no-  beside  the  Dooranees,  which  are  the  moat  im- 

wuy  or  landowners  enioy  the  right  of  selling  portant  tribe  of  the  Afghan  country.    Oanda- 

nlrits;  and  as  a  contraband  trade  would  early  nar  formed  part  of  Perda,  was  for  some  time 

)  been  carried  into  the  interior  ii^urious  to  subjugated  by  the  Mogul  sovereigns  of  Ddhl, 

interests  of  governmental  farmers,  by  Oan-  and  was  again  annexed  to  Persia  by  Nadir  Bhah. 

viu'fl  influence  a  law  was  enacted,  punishing  On  the  death  of  this  conqueror  it  became  a 

r^  exile  to  Siberia  for  life  every  contraband  province  of  eastern  A%hanistan,    The  iohabi- 

er  in  spirits,  and  rendering  the  whole  rural  tants  are  mostly  Mohammedans  of  the  Sooonee 

Buinmane  responsible  for  any  violation  of  the  sect,  and  sympathized  with  tiie  Turks  during 

tic      tf  the  monopolists  perpetrated  by  one  of  the  late  eastern  war.    Pop.  750,000.-^A  dtr 

1     >ers.    By  this  administrative  com bina-  of  Afghanistan,  lat.  82^  87' N.,  long.  66^  20*  £. 

r  individuals  acquired  wealth  as  farm-  It  is  fortified,  and  a  place  of  mllitaiy  and 

1  buo  revenue,  but  administrative  corrup-  political  importance.    Formerly  it  was  the  cap- 

wm  became  deeply  rooted,  and  many  poor  peas-  jtal  of  the  country,  but  in  1774  the  seat  of  aov- 

nts  were  sent  to  Siberia.    This  darker  side  of  ereignty  was  transferred  to  OabooL    The  ci^ 

OuicriD^s  financial  activity  was  atoned  for,  in  is  well  laid  out^  the  streets  being  at  right 

the  opinion  of  later  Russian  {statesmen,  by  his  angles,  and  the  4  principal  streets,  which  are 

iotroducing  a   strong  prohibitive  system,  by  very  wide,  meeting  at  a  circular  place  in  the 

which  on  impulse  was  given  to  the  develop-  centre  of  the  city.    The  town  is  situated  near 

meit  uf  homo  industry.    Although  the  tariff  the  Urghundaub,  and  small  channels  of  river 

pnyailing  during  Gancrin^s  administration  was  water  run  through  the  main  streets.    It  waa 

uficieat  in  many  respects — for  instance,  im-  built  by  Ahmed  Shah,  one  of  the  ablest  Afghan 

posing  export  duties  even  on  raw  products  princes,  in  1754.    His  tomb  is  in  the  city.    It 

nch  as  cereals,  hemp,  &c, — still  he  is  believed  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.    In  18&  the 

to  have  laid  the  principal  foundation  of  the  town  was  occupied l>y  the  British.    Pop.  Tad* 

istrial  progress  which  Russia  has  since  ac-  ously  estimated  from  60,000  to  100,000. 

9       lied.    lie  was  created  a  count  by  Nich-  OANDEISH,  KHAKDESH^KHANDUSHjOrCAV- 

iroo  treated  him  with  special  deference,  desh,  a  coUectorate  of  the  presidency  of  Bom- 

ning  him  in  office  even  when  his  ad-  bay,  m  British  India,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 

u  age  and  broken  health  disabled  him  the  territory  of  Holkar,  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the 

u      lirecting  his  department  with  his  previ-  Kizam's  dominions,  and  on  the  W.  by  Guzerat. 

Mu  steadiness,   and  when   maladministration  Pop.  in  1851,  778,112.    In  tiie  16th  century 

ind  corruption  were  rampant  there.    Oancrin^s  Oandeish  was  governed  by  independent  sover- 

pcnonal  probity  is  scarcely  to  be  questioned,  eigns ;   toward  the  close  of  the  16th  century 

t^ooeh  ho  was  rather  avaricious,  and  left  to  it  was  annexed  to  the  great  Mogul  empire.    On 

tus      Ij  a  very  considerable  fortune  acquired  the  overthrow  of  the  peishwa  in  1818,  it  be- 

\j  by  the  munificence  of  his  imperial  came  a  British  possession* 

cr.  OANDELABRUM,  a  stand  or  support  fbr 

vANDACE,  an  Ethiopian  queen  who  invaded  a  lamp.    The  candelabra  of  tiie  aneients.  gen- 

HSTpt  22  B.  C,  but  was  defeated  by  Petronius,  erally  made  of  bronae  or  marble,  and  imaid 

^  Roman  governor  of  that  country.    In  the  with  precious  metals,  were  of  superior  bMuty, 

'Acts  of  the  Apostles  "  mention  is  made  of  a  eu-  both  in  design  and  workmanship.    Sometimes 

^ch  who  was  the  treasurer  of  Candace,  queen  the  stand  was  a  human  figure,  holding  in  one 

^  the  Ethiopians.     The  name  seems  to  have  hand  the  oil-cup ;  sometimes  the  stem  is  repre* 

^  common  to  all  the  female  sovereigns  of  sented  as  throwing  out  buds,  aa  the  candelabrum 

Miopia.  which,  after  the  sacking  of  Thebes,  was  dedi- 

OANDAnAK,  or  Kandahar,  an  extensive  cated  by  Alexander  at  Gymn  in  honor  of  Andk^ 

i^^ce  of  Afghanistan,  consisting  partly  of  and  afterward  brought  to  Apollo^s  temple  on 

^tains  and  partly  of  arid  plains,  bounded  the  Palatine  at  Rome;  Others  had  a  sliding  shaft 

'•  V  the  country  of  Balkb,  8.  by  Beloochis-  like  that  of  a  music  stand,  by  which  the  light 

£.  by  Sinde  and  Beloocbistan,  and  W.  might  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure.    Oin- 

J  a  desert  which  divides  it  from  the  Per-  delabra  were  also  used  in  temples,  on  aoooont 

^  province  of  Seistan.    Although  the  gen-  of  their  resemblance  to  the  holy  torches  em- 

^  character  of  the  country  is  barren,  there  ployed  in  religions  festivals  ima  ceremoniea. 

^  some  fertile  regions,  especially  along  the  Two  exquisite  candelabra,  carved  in  marbk^ 

^9  of  the  rivers,  where  wheat,  barley,  pulse,  found  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian  at  Tivoli.  were 

^  tobacco,  and  other  plants  and  fruits  are  preeented  to  the  university  of  Oxford  by  8ir 

^        .    Among  the  wild  animals  are  wolves.  Rc^r  Newdigate,  and  are  preserved  in  the 

i^  bears,  leopards,  wild  asses,  &c.,  and  RaddifiTe  library.    In  the  Townlev  eoUeotioa  of 

the  tame  animals  are  camels,  mules,  and  the  British  museum  are  about  17  candelabra, 

;  of  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe.    A  including  one  of  marble,  7  feet  high,  with  a  rq»* 

iderable  transit  trade  vi  carried  on  in  Cauda-  reeentation  of  a  large  flame  on  tfia  top,  aeTeiml 
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of  bronie,  one  of  which  has  a  q>ike  to  re-       OAKDIA,  or  Csns  ^ane.  CnU 

coivo  a  clay  lamp,  with  a  bole  ia  the  centre,  ru^i),  an  island  formiDg  the  lODtben 

and  yarious  other  ezqubite  specimens.    The  Grecian  archipelaffo,  and  Ijuig  t 

extraordinary  size  of  the  conuelabra  used  in  Horea  on  the  N.  W.,  Asia  lliDor  oi 

the  palaces  and  temples  of  the  ancients  may  be  and  Africa  on  the  S.,  belonging 

inferred  from  the  specimens  in  the  Louvre,  in  Turkey,  and  constituting  the  pre* 

the  Munich  glyptotheca,  and  in  the  extensive  col-  eyalet  of  KiridL    It  extends  froi 

lections  of  the  Vatican  and  of  other  Italian  mu-  about   160    m.,  across   three-foor 

seums,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  breadth  of  the  iEgaum,  which  is  en' 

the  MnseoEtrnscoGregoriano,  with  43  different  western  side  of  the  island  by  the 

specimens.    In  the  Museo  Borbonico  are  sev-  strait  of  Cerigotto,  and  on  the  ea« 

eral  specimens  of  bronze  candelabra  found  at  strait  of  Scarpanto.    It  has  an  aver 

Hercmaneum  and  Pompeii,  which  are  mere  reeds  of  25  m.,  and  an  area  of  more  than 

or  straight  sticks,  and  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  Throughout   its   entire    length,  it 

lamp-stands  of  the  ancients  in  their  ori^nal  ccntridly  ridged  by  a    chain   of 

and   simple   form.    Uomer  relates   that   the  which  send  off  to  the  S.  spurs  ter 

palace  of  Alcinous,  king  of  the  Phseacians,  was  bluffs,  rendering  the  southern  coa 

illuminated    by  lamps    supported   by   golden  able ;   while  to  the  N.  the  spun 

candelabra,  which  represented  youths  standing  slope  to  a  low  coast,  fonuing  sorer 

in  an  elevated  position  upon  altars.     Cicero  hnrbor*,  of  which  the  3  princiikal 

speaksadmiringly  of  a  candelabrum  ornamented  Kisamos,  and  Suda,  the  last  menti 

with  precious  stones,  presented  bv  one  of  the  the  best  tlie  island  affords.    All  th< 

sons  of  Antiochus  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi-  however,  especially  that  of  Canea, 

tolinus  at  Komc.    TIio  most  gigantic  candela-  once  excellent,  are  now,  through  1 

brum  of  antiquity  was  the  celebrated  Pharos  neglect  of  the  commercial  interests 

at  the  harbor  of  Alexandria.    The  artists  of  and,  and  the  oppressive  taxation 

Tarentum  were  renowned  for  their  admirable  being  rapidly  filled  with  sand,  so  tl 

design  and  execution  of  the  shafts,  while  the  cut  port  of  Canea  affords  approi 

candelabrum-makers  of  iCgina   eclipsed    all  vessels  drawing  less  than  8  feet  of 

others  in  the  exquisite  workmanship  of  the  or-  all  vessels  of  greater  draught  are  o 

namental  parts.  Those  of  modern  times  are  sim-  at  anchor  under  the  lee  of  a  small  L 

ply  chandeliers  witli  several  branches,  made  of  north  of  the  port,  6  m.  distant.    Th 

crystal,  porcelain,  alabaster,  &c.,  and  support-  ous  chain  of  Candia  is  naturallv  di* 

ed  by  a  metal  stand,  generally  of  bronze.    Yet  parts :  the  eastern,  or  ancient  l)ict 

here  and  there  a  genuine  candelabrum,  after  tains,  now  called  Siti ;   the  western 

the  moilel  of  antiquity,  is  made  for  the  use  of  I^uci  mountains,  so  called  from  thei 

churches.    The  candelabrum  of  sandstone,  80  (being  covered  by  snow  8  or  9  mo 

feet  high,  erected  Sept.  8,  1811,  in  TliQringen,  year),  now  known  as  the  Sphakiote 

upon  the  site  where,  in  all  probability,  the  first  and  the  central  cliain,  anciently 

church  established  by  St.  Boniface  stood,  ap-  whose   middle    and   principal    pe 

preaches  more  than  any  other  modern  work  of  known  as  the  Psilorati,  rismg  to 

the  kind  to  the  candelabra  of  antiquity.  7,674  feet  above  sea  level    The  o 

CANDI,  Candy,  or  Kandt  (Cingalese,  J/o-  island  are  very  irregular,  being  dee| 

ha  Nuwara^  great  city),  a  town  of  the  island  by  the  spurs  of  the  mountain  cltain. 

of  Ceylon,  and  fomierly  capital  of  the  king-  tains,   being  of  calcareous  furmati 

dom  ;  pop.  7,000.    It  stands  on  the  shore  of  an  in  caverns  and  grottoes,  some  of 

artificial  lake,  in  an  amphitheatre  of  beautifully  highly  picturesque.  Gypioim,  lime,  i 

wooded  hills,  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  found  to  some  extent.    It  was  in  thl 

since  the  year  1815  has  been  greatly  improved,  the  famous  labyrinth  of  the  fable 

The  residence  of  the  Britinli  governor  here  is  was  situated,  which  was  probably  < 

the  finest  edifice  in  Ceylon ;  and  beside  this  numerous  grottoes,  rendered  more 

the  town  contains  the  residence  of  the  mi\jor-  the  art  of  Diedalns,  under  the  d 

general  the  king^s  palace,  a  Buddhbt  temple  Minos.    Some  travellers  have  place 

containing    the    tooth    of    liuddha,    several  rinth  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gun 

churches    of    various    denominations,  and   a  Matala,  the  southern  point  of  th 

number  of  other  notable  buildings.     In  the  also  tlio  most  souttiem  land  of  £u 

centre  of  the  lake  is  a  military  magazine,  and  dia  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 

just  outside  the  town,  in  a  royal  cemetery,  re-  the  water-shed  of  the  mountains  m 

pose  the  remains  of  a  long  lino  of  native  kings  15  m.  in  breadth  either  way  to  the 

and  heroes.    The  natives  are  engaged  to  some  rainy  season  of  the  autumn  and  wio 

extent  in  making  bricks  and  tiles,  elephants  are  precipitated  from  the  moantaii 

being  employed  to  tread  out  the  clay.    The  dry  up  in  the  summer,  and  the  on 

lake  of  Candi,  which  was  formed  by  the  late  for  the  irrig^on  of  the  land  ar« 

king,  and  is  1,680  feet  above  the  sea,  is  a  beau-  springs  which  abound  among  the 

tiful  t^heet  of  water,  about  1)  m.  in  length,  and  island  is  nevertheless  tolerably  fertil 

from  100  to  500  yards  in  breadth.  the  restrictiona  of  the  Porte  oa  tlM 
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iftheiiiandTeiiioTedftha  son  wonld  yield  lar^  UtlfAf    SaToy,   and    Italy    tent    amdliariei 

aports  and  profits  to  the  agrioultorist  As  it  is,  2|S<^ii^  the  Tnrkifl^  infidek,  hat  i^  to  no  avaiL 

ft»  exports  are  chiefly  suk,  olive  oil,  wine,  The  fortifications  of  Oandia  yielded  to  the  hom- 

fnngea,  lemons,  and  soap.   The  annnal  average  hardment  of  the  Mnssnlmans  and  the  island  he* 

cDorts  of  silk  amount  to  ahont  80,000  11m.,  came  a  possession  of  the  Porte.    In  1821,  and 

ad  of  soap  to  ahont  10,000  cwt. ;  the  value  of  again  in  1841,   a  popnlar  insnrrection  only 

Ifae  total  exports  increased  from  $1,200,000  in  had  the  effect  to  increase  the  weight  of  tlM 

18ii,  to   13,200,000  in  1856.    Oandia  owns  Tnrkish  yoke,  especially  in  the  restiictions  on 

iboQt  600  vessels ;  tonnage  ahont  85,000.    The  commerce  in  1842.    In  1880  it  was  «ven  hy 

«nal  produce  of  the  island  is  small,  and  the  the  allied  powers  to  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  as 

i^abitaats  are  obliged  to  import  large  qnanti-  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  his  fleet  at  Navarino, 

tin  of  grain  from  Egypt   and  Barca.    The  &c    In  1840  it  was  restored  to  the  Ottoman 

vinee  of  Oandia  have  been  fieimons  for  many  Porte.    Its  present  political  division  is  into  8 

wtaries,  especially  the  Malmsey  and  Arcadian.  sa^jfJu :  that  of  Oandia  on  the  £.,  of  Oanea  cm 

Hw  llalavesi    or   Malmsey  raisins  are  also  the  W.,  and  Retimo  in  the  middle.    At  Oandia 

vdi  known.    Ootton  and  tobacco  are  raised  is  a  pasha  of  8  tails,  while  ttie  governors  of  the 

iaimall  quantities,  and  the  exports  of  coal  (of  other  2  pashalics  are  pashas  of  2  tails.    The 

vinoh  there  are  2  principal  basins,  opened  in  Ohristian  divinon  of  the  island  was,  until  1880^ 

18)9,  one   upon   the  N.  coast,  near  Retimo,  into  12  bishoprics  of  the  Greek  chur^  but 

ad  the  other  on  the  S.  W.,  near  Sphakia)  now  reduced  to  8,  of  which  the  bishopric  of 

S)t  be  considerable,  under  better  commer-  Gk)rtyna  is  the  principal,  and  whose  incumbent, 

regulations.    The  land  affords  good  pastnr-  appointed  by  the  patriarchate  of  Oonstantinople^ 

ige  among  the  hills  of  the  mountain  chain,  and  takes  the  tide  of  archbishop.    His  dignities  are 

Itfge  nainbers  of  goats  and  sheep  are  raised ;  the  triple  crown,  the  right  to  make  his  anto- 

tiie  former  distinguished  for  their  milk,  and  the  graph  in  red  ink,  and  to  ride  on  horseback  into 

htter  for  their  excellent  mutton.    Oattle  are  Oandia.    In  ancient  times,  the  island  was  very 

M^ted,  as  they  are  only  used  for  draft  in  the  populous;    some  writers  represent  it  to  have 

igncoltare  of  the  island,  there  being  a  preju-"  had  a  hundred  cities ;   but  its  population  is 

&e  against  the  milk  of  cows.    The  climate  now  much  diminished,  especially  smoe  1821, 

kmild  and  generally  healthy,  with  the  excep-  and  comprises  not  above  200,000.    The  inhab- 

te  uf  those  portions  of  the  valleys  not  read-  itants  are  in  a  very  rude  atate,  both  as  to  edu- 

iiy  drained,  which  in  the  summer  months  are  cation  and  the  arts  and  practices  of  eodal  lifa. 

•xtremelj  unhealthy.     Leprosy  is   the   only  The    majority    of    them    are    Greek    Oluria- 

eodemic  of  Oandia.    The  thermometer  ranges  lians.    Nationallv  considered,  they  are  made  op 

from  60°  to  TO''  F.,  in  extreme  instances  ris-  of  Turks  and  native  Greeks.    In  the  &,  W.  part 

ipg  to  8S°.    The  N.  wind  (called  by  the  na-  of  the  island,  among  the  mountains,  is  an  ab<^ 

tiTes  €bna()  tempers  the  summer  heat.    The  rigin^  tribe  called  the  Sphakiotes,  who  infest 

p6ab  of  the  mountains,  especially  in  the  west-  the  country  as  robbers,  and  have  never  been 

«n  and  central  part  of  the  chain,  are  covered  completely  subdued  by  their  Turkish  masters. 

vith  snow    for    three-fonrtlis   of   the   year.  There  is  also  a  Mohammedan  settlement  of 

Among  the  numerous  birds  of  beautiful  plum-  pirates,  formed  by  the  Abiadotes,  which  is  rito- 

•ge  and  song,  inhabiting  Oandia,  is  to  be  spe-  ated  S.  of  Mt  Ida.    The  inhabitants  of  Oandia 

cuQj  mentioned  the  k^'abulbul,  which  is  so  are  remarkable  for  agility,  swiftncm,  and  ao- 

>BDeh  esteemed  in  Turkey  as  to  command  a  tivity,  and  at  the  same  time  for  daring,  vindio- 

pnceof  $100.    The  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  isl-  tivcness,  and  venality. — ^An  insurrection  broke 

iDd  are  many  of  them  aromatic.-— Oandia  was  out  on  the  island  in  the  early  part  of  1858. 

ttdently  settled   by  colonies,  probably  from  The  Turkish  government  despatched  2  commis- 

UM  Pbcenicians,  Pelasgians,  and  Dorians,  and,  doners,  to  confer  with  the  insurgents,  who 

jiocording  to  history  or  fable,  was  first  governed  protested  their  loyalty  to  the  sultan,  but  asked 

»J  Minos,  whose  laws  are  famous  in  Greek  lit-  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances.    The  gov- 

^'jl^ce.    After  him   came   a  line  of  chiefs  emment  issued  a  proclamation,  dated  Jane  7, 

^uo  Were  probably  succeeded  by  a  somewhat  1858,  in  which  many  of  their  requests  are  grant- 

^<ihlican  form  of  government,  which  contin-  ed,  and  which  seems  to  have  restored  peace. 

^QDtil  the  Roman  conquest  of  the  island  (67  The  governor  of  Oandia.  however,  refosed  to 

^^•)   In  the  partition  of  the  empire,  Oanaia  assent  to  the  terms  of  the  proclamation,  and 

^to  the  East,  and  was  held  until  A.  D.  828,  he  was  recalled.    Among  Ihe  books  to  be  con- 

^1^  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  who  retain-  suited  on  ancient  Orete  and  modem  Oandia, 

^  *^  noasession  till  the  10th  centu^,  when  it  must  be  mentioned  HOck*s  Ereta  (Gottinmi, 

)  the  hands  of  the  Genoese.    From  them  1828) ;   Sieber's  Bei$e  nach  tUr  Inml  &€ta 

"        d  by  gift  to  Boniface,  marquis  of  Mont-  (Leipsio,  1828);  Pashley's  *' Travels  in  Orete"  (2 

<H^who  sold  it  to  the  Venetians  in  1204.  vols.  8vo,  Lcmd.  188*0;   Ohurmusn's  KpimM 

''^  Venetians  retained  its  possession  for  more  (Athens,  1842).— OAimiA  (Bomaio,  MBffahXM- 

^  4  centaries,  and  this  is  the  golden  age  of  tran\  the  capital  of  the  above-desoribed  island, 

^dia.    The  Turks  finally  wrested  it  from  the  the  seat  of  the  governor  and  of  the  Greek 


^etians  in  1669,  after  a  bloody  struggle  of   ardhbishop.  contains  several  plaoes  of  wmvhip 
years.  At  the  command  of  the  pope,  francei    and  Oapuohin 


convents.    AoMOg  tba  mosqiiui 
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is  one  called  after  St  Oatharino.    Pop.  12,000,  mines,  a  saVstitote  for  tha  Ug^t  of  tin 

of  wlioiii  9,000  are  Mobammcdoos,  and  the  rest  Using  tlie  cradest  animai  fata,  pre 

Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians.  simplest  manner  bj  melting  and  th^u 

CANDIAO,  Jean    Louis   Pniupps   £lisa-  offtbe  membranous  portions  which  fliMki 

BETU  Montcalm  de,  a  precocious  French  cliild,  surface,  common  dipped  candlai  have  lu 

a  brother  uf  the  marquis  do  Montcalm,  bom  at  made  by  introdncing  wicks  of  ooU      n 

the  chateau  de  Candiac  (Gard),  Nov.  7,  1719,  the  warm  semi-fluid  tallow,  and  whvu 

died  in   Paris  Oct.  8,  1726.    The  child  pos-  become  B;iturated,  taking  them  oat  aou  ? 

sessed  remarkable  pou'crs  of  memory,  although  ing  them  by  one  end  till  the  tallow  coul 

of  a  purely  mechanical  order,  and  is  said  to  are  then  dipped  again,  and  again  cooleil 

have  been  able  to  read  French  and  I^tin  at  the  by  each  dipping  accumulate  more  ti 

age  of  8,  and  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  6,  and  to  they  attain  the  required  size.    A  mkj 

have  ac<iuired  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  mutton  suet  and  beef  fat  is  preferred  t 

heraldry,  geography,  and  history,     lie  died  alone,  the  former  giving  tlie  desired  h 

from  dropf^y  of  the  braiu.  and  the  latter  the  light,  whidi  it  affurdi 

CANDIDO,  PiETRO,  a  Flemish  painter  and  son  of  its  greater  proportion  of  oily 

sculptor,  who  adopted  this  name,  wtiilo  his  real  Instead  of  the  old-fashioned  method  of 

name  was  Peter  de  Witte,  born  in  1541  at  Bru-  by  hand,  a  simply  contrived  machine  ! 

ges,  died    in   1628    at    Munich.     His   princi-  used  for  this  purpose  in  Edinburgh,  co 

pal  paintings  are  of  a  religious  character,  as  the  of  an  upright  revolving  post,  which  ca 

"  Annunciation,"  **  Last  Supper,"  **  Christ  with  horizontid  arms,  at  the  end  of  each  of  i 

the  Disciples  at  Eininaus,"  and  ^^  Holy  Women  attached  a  frame  of  six  rods ;  from  each 

at  the  Tomb  of  the  Saviour."    His  most  eel  e-  hangl8wick.'S  making  in  alll,296.    As 

brated  piece  of  statuary  is  tlie  mausoleum  of  is  turned  round,  each  arm  comes  in  so 

the  emperor  Ix)uis  IV.,  at  Munich.  over  the  reservoir  of  tallow.    The  fran 

CANDLEl,  a  small  cylindrical  body  of  tallow,  it  is  arranged,  so  that  the  wicks  can  be  I 

wax,  sperniaceti,  or  other  fatty  substance,  form-  into  the  tallow.    Thus  one  set  after  anu 

ed  on  a  loosely  twisted  wick,  used  for  a  port-  ccives  an  application  of  tallow,  and  is  c 

able  light.      Although  in  our  translation   of  it  revolves  around,  before  its  turn  co 

the  ancient  Scriptures  we  find  occasional  men-  another  dip.     When  the  weather  is  B 

tion  of  candlesticks,  it  appears  that  these  were  warm,  the  whole  can  be  completed  in 

really  lamps  for  burning  olive  oil,  and  not  the  hours.     An  improvement  upon  the  dipp 

supports  for  what  we  now  call  candles.    Nor  cess  was  the  substitution  of  cylindrical 

did  the  ancient  Grocks  and  Romans  possess  any  of  the  size  of  a  candle,  made  of  tin  or 

nearer  api)roach  to  these  useful  inventions  than  and  a  number  of  them  arranged  in  a 

the  rude  torcties  prepared  by  dipping  strips  of  moulds  of  glass  have  recently  been  sub 

papyrus  or  rushes  into  pitch,  and  coating  them  for  those  of  metal.    A  wick  is  secured 

with  wax.    The  early  Christians,  driven  by  the  centre  of  each  mould,  the  tallow 

persecution  into  caves  and  catacombs,  expe-  in,  and  the  wick  being  stretched  tighi,  i 

rienced  the  want  of  artificial  light,  and  the  first  set  away  to  cool.-*The  most  efficient  ai 

use  of  modem  candles  is  generally  referred  to  method  of  separating  the  tallow  or  hi 

their  times.     It  is  stated  by  £u<^}bius  and  others  large  scale  from  the  tissues  of  the  fat, 

that,  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century,  the  patented  by  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  WiJ 

emperor  Constantine  caused  the  whole  city  of  Co.  of  Cinciunati,  and  generally  adopte 

Constantinople  to  be  illuininated  on  Easter  eve  large  candle  works  in  the  western  fH 

with  lamps  and  wax  candles.     In  the  middle  cyliuder  is  constructed  of  boiler-plate  i 

ages,  acx^rding  to  Fosbrokc,  tliis  kind  of  can-  pable  of  bearing  a  pressure  of  more  thsi 

die  was  in   use,  some   of  them   being  of  50  upon  the  s<]uare  inch,  and  of  the  ca(x 

lbs.  weights,  and  containing  a  twisted  tow  wick.  1,200  or  l,5u0  gallons.    It  is  set  on  one  t. 

The  tallow  prepared  from  the  fat  of  animals  a  stntng  wooden  frame,  under  which 

afterward  came  to  be  used  for  tlie  manufacture  movable  tub  is  placed.     Tlie  cylinder 

of  candles,  and  at  a  still  later  period  the  similar  vided  with  a  false  bottom,  perforated  wi 

product,  called  spermaceti,  of  the  fluid  fat  of  the  for  steam  to  pass,  and  through  this 

whole.    The  vegetable  kingdom,  too,  has  l)ecn  real  bottom  is  a  large  discharge  hole, 

largely  drawn  upon  to  furnish  from  its  oils,  into  the  tub  beneaOi  and  closed  by 

as  those  of  tlie  palm  especially,  and  of  the  co-  cover,  which  may  be  lifted  off  by  a  roi 

ooa-nut,  a  solid  material  for  this  same  use.    The  posses  out  througli  tlie  top  of  tlie  cyliB 

berries  also  of  tlio  ccrifero,  myrica,  latlfolio,  this  top  is  a  man-hole  and  a  safety  vsl 

and  angustifolia,  aflbrd  a  waxy  product  appli-  different  elevations  up  tlie  side  are  c< 

cable  to  the  same  purpose.    The  mineral  king-  drawing  off  the  contents,  and  nnder  t 

dpm,  at  last,  has  been  made  to  yield  from  the  bottom  is  a  steam  pipe  leading  from  i 

bituminous  coals,  in  the  substance  parafflnc,  an-  boiler.    The  fats  to  be  purified,  and  tli 

other  excellent  material  for  candles.    Thus  no-  and  other  portions  of  the  oarcass,  an 

turc  has  provided  the  most  abundant  and  varied  dnced  through  the  man-hole  to  within 

mcan^,  by  which  man  may  supply  himself,  in  of  the  top.    The  openings  are  then  do 

the  darkness  of  night  and  in  the  depths  of  safety  valve  is  set  at  UM  reqoirad  pi 
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BOlbt^and  the  steam  is  let  on.  other  solid  aoidfli  gives  flnidHy  to  the  sumi,  and 

se  to  the  top  is,  duriDg  the  pro-  the  tendeiu^  to  ran  in  the  candles.    GlToerine 

\j  made  nse  of  to  indicate  the  is  a  sweet  simpy  sabstance,  which  adds  little 

is  portion.    If  fatty  matters  are  to  the  inflamnuu>ili^  of  the  stearic  and  maerga- 

s  too  mach  steam,  ai^  some  must  ric  acids  with  which  it  combines.    By  remofuig 

ether  with  the  fatty  substances  it  from  these. acids,  and  then  expressing  from 

into  the  tub  below.    The  boil*  them  the  <deine,  an  excellent  material  for  oao- 

d  12  to  15  hours,  when  the  pro-  dies  was  obtained,  hard  and  firm,  and  almost 

and  the  steam  let  ott.    The  wa-  equal  to  those  made  of  roermacetL     The  al- 

rom  the  steam  subsides  with  the  kalies.  as  potash,  soda,  ana  the  alkaline  earth 

he  fat,  and  after  the  pure  tallow  lime,  oy  their  greater  affinity  for  the  acids,  have 

n  off  through  the  side  of  the  ves-  the  property  of  taking  them  up  and  leaTinff  the 

ut  at  the  bottom  into  the  tub.  glycerine  in  solution  in  the  water  first  empkijed 

s  said  to  produce  on  excellent  as  a  solvent  for  the  alkali.    Boiling  the  ilfttB  with 

St  equal  to  guano.    A  pressure  pure  lime  water  is  the  process  called  swooifl* 

)  or  70  lbs.  is  liable  to  cause  de-  cation,  usually  employed  to  efi'ect  this  oecom- 

'  the  animal  matter,  and  defeat  position.    The  products  left  after  drawing  off 

of  the  article  desired. — ^In  France  the  mother  liquor  are  hard,  soapy  sabstanoeS| 

ntinent,  a  method  of  preparing  combinations  of  n^u-gario  and  stearic  adds  with 

I  in  use,  which  consists  in  decom-  lime.    The  soaps  are  next  pulverized  in  a  miD, 

nbranous  tissue,  which  holds  the  or  under  metalho  cylinders,  to  prM)are  them  ibr 

its  cells,  by  boiling  the  fat  with  the  third  process,  which  is  their  aecoropositioii 

3d  >^  itii  about  i  of  its  weight  of  by  diluted  sulphuric  add.    The  cdd  mixtore  of 

The  heat  is  applied  by  a  jet  of  fat  and  adds  is  left  to  stand  sometimes  several 

hrown  into  the  mixture,  placed  days,  and  is  often  stirred,  that  the  lime  may  be 

;adea  vessels,  and  kept  constantly  entirely  taken  up  by  the  sulphuric  add,  and 

hours,  while  the  steam  is  intro-  collect  at  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  the  inscd- 

nelted  tallow  collects  upon  the  uble  sulphate.    The  process  may  be  hastened 

fluids  by  standing  half  an  hour;  by  heat,  but  to  the  pr^udioe  of  the  purity  of 

wn  off  carefully,  and  the  acid  the  products.    The  liquors  d^wn  off  are  traat^ 

erward  removed ;  the  tallow  is  ed  with  a  little  more  add,  if  all  the  lime  is  not 

and,  with  |  of  its  weight  of  wa-  already  removed,  and  are  freed  from  idl  lime 

ated  by  steam.    After  boiling  10  and  sulphuric  add  by  thorough  washing  with 

ion  salt  amounting  to  1  per  cent  water  heated  by  steam.    Left  tlms  pure,  the 

of  the  tallow  is  added,  and  the  stearic  and  margario  acids  are  placed  in  pans  of 

exactly  neutralized  by  a  solution  sheet-iron,  in  which  they  solidify  into  cakes  of  a 

f  potash,  litmus  paper  being  em-  yellow  coloMmd  greasy  appearance,  both  which 

ate  the  neutrality  of  the  solution,  are  owing  to  some  oleic  add  mechanically 

hen  drawn  off  into  a  leaden  evap-  mixed ;  tUsis  removed  by  tiie  powerfhl  pres* 

and  the  water  is  separated  bv  sure  to  which  the  substance  is  subjected  after 

By  this  process  a  very  pure  tal-  being  cut  up  into  thin  sheets  and  placed  in  hags 

)d,  which  requires  no  bleacliing,  of  serge,  or  on  mats,  under  a  hy^huulio  preas— 

I'lty  is  considerably  larger  than  first  in  a  cold  press,  and  next  in  one  heated  by 

the  old  method.    All  danger  of  steam.    The  latter.removes  the  last  portions  of 

s  avoided,  and  the  neighborhood  the  oleic  add,  and  the  greater  part  cf  the  mar" 

hose  noxious  effluvia  which  make  garic  acid  also.    The  solid  products  nsuaDy 

process  an  intolerable  nuisance,  constitute  about  45  per  cent,  of  the  original  ihL 

xlded  to  tallow,  to  give  it  greater  To  purify  tiiem  from  any  traces  of  sulphnrio 

.  it  is  also,  at  times,  introduced  acid  or  lime,  they  are  mdted  at  a  gentle  heat, 

moulds,  and,  by  turning  these  filtered,  and  then  waidied  with  dilute  sulphnrio 

to  line  tlicm  entirely,  leaving  acid,  and  afterward  with  pure  water,  the  mate- 

drical  cavity,  into  which  the  tol-  rials  being  kept  hot  by  ateam.     The  stearic 

ord  poured;  the  candle  is  thus  acid,  with  a  little  margario  acid  remaining  with 

I  its  exterior  part  of  wax. — The  it,  is  now  moulded  into  oakes,  which  are  of  a 

)vcments  in  the  manufacture  of  brilliant  white-  color,  and  are  ready  to  be  made 

havo  resulted  from  the  invest!-  into  candles  by  the  nsnal  process  of  moulding; 

Chevreul,  a  French  chemist,  into  Beef  tallow  may  be  made  to  vield  75  per  eenL 

>n  of  animal  and  vegetable  oils  of  stearic  add.    Hog's  lard,  which  is  the  tallow 

L813  he  announced  the  discovery  of  the  fat  of  hogs,  varies  in  its  yield  of  this  add 

:hese  bodies  consist  of  a  number  according  to  tl^  nature  of  the  food  of  the  ani* 

of  different  acids  with  one  ba^e,  mal,  potatoes  and  grain  tending  to  prodnee  m- 

led  glycerine.     Combined  witli  solid  fiit,  and  the  waste  of  distillers  and  flindlar 

;  furmcd  the  body  stearinc ;  with  food  producing  a  fiit  niere  abonnding  in  olsie 

ne ;  and  with  margaric  acid,  mar-  add.  Thebestlard  may yidd  88 percent. ofsolid 

acid  is  a  fluid  oil,  which,  accorc}-  stearic  and  margaric  adds.    The  stearic  candlsa 

portion  in  combination  with  the  manofiMstored  in  this  ooontry  are  qaite  infiBrior 
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to  sperm  candles ;  those  made  in  England  are  quantity  to  fonn  ft  aoip  wf tk  the  oB  h  Of 

described  as  boitifi^  nearly  equal  to  wnz  candles,  sperm,  without  aoting  npoii  the  solid  Bstlcr. 

Beside  being  prepared  from  animal  fats,  stearic  Tlie  soap  floating  npoo  tiie  sorfiMe  is  lUMsii 

acid  is  obtained  in  very  largo  quantities  from  ofE,  and  the  sperm  is  set  to  crystallize  in  ttoiUi; 

palm  oil  imported  from  Africa. — The  largest  only,  howerer,  to  be  agun  gnnmd,  tntmi 

candle  manufactory  in  the  world  is  that  of  boiled  with  an  alkaline  ley,  washed  witn  wmm 

Prioe^s  patent  candle  company,  at  Belmont,  and  moulded  into  blocksi    From  tbeie  Usib 

Yauzhall,  and  in  this  palm  oil  is  the  principal  the  candles  are  moolded  as  may  be  coaTCMl 

raw  material  employed ;  cocoa-nnt  oil  is  siso  The  moulds  require  to  be  heated  to  the  !»• 

imported  and  used  in  large  quantities.    Their  pcrature  of  the  melted  sperm,  and  slowly  enM 

ffu^tory  at  Belmont  covers  nearly  2  acres,  and  after  filling  to  prevent  crystallizatioa  of  Ai 

they  have  large  branch  works  at  Battersca,  be-  material,  and  the  same  precaotion  b  m^ini 

side  another  factory  on  the  Mersey,  4  m.  above  with  stearic  acid  candles.    The  Engliih  «t  k 

Burkenheod,  which  covers  8|  acres,  and  the  walls  the  habit  of  adding  aboot  8  per  cent,  of  vu, 

of  which  are  20  feet  high.    The  company  em-  which  answers  the  same  porpoee  of  prsrcBii^ 

ploys  about  2,000  persons.    The  amount  of  their  the  material  from  aasaming  the  brittle,  erj«al* 

capital  stock  is  £700,000,  of  which  £612,000  line  structure.    They,  and  the   Fr»rh  tkt, 

has  been  paid  in.    Shops  for  weavers,  carpen-  sometimes  introduce  coloring  matters  iats  tk 

ters,  tinmen,  coo])era,  smiths,  both  iron  and  candles,  in  so  small  quantity  as  not  to  JMtwy 

copper,  are  included  in  their  great  establish-  their  beautifhl  transparency,  nor  to  aftcCdli 

ments;  a  steam  printing  machine  also  is  pro-  brilliancy  of  their  light     Qamboge  p^m  ti 

vided  for  striking  off  labels ;  and  though  the  them  a  yellow  tint  like  wax ;  cliromate  ef  W 

business  of  thc^e  works  is  to  manufacture  the  is  used  in  France  for  this  color,  eanoiis  ftr 

materials  for  lij^ht  for  others,  their  own  promises  red,  and  Prussian  bine  for  blue. — ^Wax  cvlhi 

are  lighted  with  gas  made  expressly  for  their  arc  now  little  used  compared  with  the  sikr 

use.    The  principal  ditfercnces  between  this  kinds.    They  are  made  by  dipping;  ni  ly 

process   and   that   already  described   of  the  pouring  the  melted  wax  over  the  wickn  las 

manufacture  of  stearic  acid  from  tallow  are  shape  is  given  during  the  process  and  M  lb 

first  in  bleaching  tlio  oil  by  exposing  it  to  the  lur  close  by  rolling  the  candles  between  BvUa 

for  10  or  15  hour:),  in  a  layer  only  an  inch  or  two  slabs.    Tlie  candles  are  sometimes  ahnsilf 

thick,  or  by  the  use  of  bichromate  of  potash,  or  drawing  them  through  a  machine  made  nr  tte 

of  some  other  bleaching  material.     On  being  purpose,  as  wire  is  drawn.    There  is  a  difisriij 

melted  by  steam  the  oil  is  pumped  into  an  acidi-  m  moulding  wax  candles,  owing  to  the  snr" 

fying  vessel  and  heated  to  350^  F.    Ck>ncen-  adhering  to  the  interior  surface  of  the 

trated  sulphuric  acid  is  then  added  at  the  rate  Moulds  of  gloss,  however,  have  been  i 

of  6  lbs.  to  the  cwt.  of  oil.    After  additional  fully  used,  greater  strength  and  aecority 

heating  and  standing  for  24  hours,  it  is  put  given  to  them  by  incasing  each  one  in  a 

into  largo  copper  stills,  and  steam  is  nassed  gutta  percha.    By  dipping  them  for  an 

through  it,  raised  to  the  temperature  of  600°.  in  hot  water,  the  glass  expands  sofBcicMly 

The  oil  is  thus  distilled,  and  is  condensed  free  free  the  candle,  which  should  be  extradrf 

of  most  of  it8  impurities.    TIio  product  is  next  the  mould  comes  out  of  the  water.    Wsi 

pressed  to  separate  the  oleic  acid,  and  then  be-  quires  smaller  wicks  than  other  candlsi^ 

comes  the  beautiful  material  so  much  like  sper-  tliey  should  be  made  of  twisted  Tnrkey  ei 

maceti,    from    whicli  the    **  Belmont   sperm"  unbleached.    The  large  wax  candles  wsi 

and  **  Belmont  wax^'  candles  are  manufactured.  Koman  Catholic  churches  are  made  by  roT 

Ck>mposito  candles  nro  prepared  from  tlio  dis-  a  sheet  of  wax  placed  upon  a  slab  ortr 

tilled  oil  without  its  being  pressed,  and  a  mix-  wick  laid  down  upon  it,  and  then  giv 

ture  of  stearic  acid  from  the  cocoa-nut  oil ;  or  to  them  by  rolling  in  the  nsnal  way 

this  latter  is  u.<ed  with  stearic  acid  from  tallow,  marble  slabs.    CoioriDg  matters  similsr  lothos^ 

These  candles  are  made  with  ])Iaited  wicks,  but  used  for  coloring  spermaceti  candles  nay  Iv^ 

tliey  are  of  inferior  quality  to  the  candles  pre-  be  melted  into  the  wax. — ^Parafilne  candlis  are 

pared  from  the  more  thoroughly  purified  mate-  not  yet  prepared  upon  a  large  scale,  bel  tb« 

rial. — The  host  candles  in  general  use  in  this  practicability  of  obtuning  from    bitaniaa** 

country  are  made  of  spermaceti.    This  sub-  coals  a  large  amount  of  oil  from  which  thb 

stance,  which  is  fiuid  in  the  whale,  becomes  beautiful  material  for  candles  may  be  extfartrf* 

when  taken  fmm  the  animal  a  white  crystalline  has  been  fully  established.  It  ia  atnie  chsBiori 

mass,  composed  of  a  liijuid  oil  and  a  solid  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  in  thoii 

matter,  which  is  the  pure  spennaceti.    The  oil  atomic   proportions  which  appear  moil  i^ 

is  removed  by  first  straining  ofi'so  much  as  will  able  for  producing  the  bert  light.    Tttm  tkt 

pass  tlirough  the  bags    used  as  filters.    The  chemical  talent  which  is  applied  to  tUi  H^ 

sperm  is  next  placed  in  hempen  bags  and  sub-  ject  on  this  as  well  as  on  the  other  rids  * 

Jected  to  machine  pressure.    After  this  the  sub-  the  Atlantic,  and  the  success  already  aliahrfi 

stance  is  reduced  to  powder,  placed  in  other  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  for  luutfUa^ 

bags,  and  pressed  much  more  powerfully  than  results  in  the  application  of  this  snoMlM 

before.    The  spermaceti  cakes  are  next  melted  to  the    manufacture  of  candles.— Utile  hil 

and  boiled  \vith  a  soda  ley,  just  sufficient  in  yet  been  said  of  the  different  kinds  of  wicfci 
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A  for  candles.    Thejr  bave  been  tbe  sab-  ooontiyare  the  most  economical  may  in  anoth- 

t  of  especial  attention  on  the  part  of  the  er  prove  the  most  expensive. — ^Immense  qnan- 

(acturers,  and  many  improvements  have  tities  of  candles  are  used  in  mines,  and  in  ritts- 

Bu  devised  upon  the  ordinary  loosely  twisted  barg,  Cincinnati,  and  other  western  cities  they 

read  of  cotton.    It  is  foond  that  the  more  are  largely  manofactnred  of  lard,  h^ened  by 

t  the  wick,  and  the  better  adapted  it  is  to  mixture  of  wax,  for  the  supply  of  the  Lake 

0       icular  kind  of  candle,  the  more  brilliant  Superior  and  other  mining  districts. 

light  and  the  less  the  consumption  of  CANDLEMAS,  the  name  by  which  the  fes- 
tal.   The  coarse  threads  used  for  tallow  tivalof  the  Purification,  which  the  Roman  Cath- 
uules  raLie  the  melted  grease  to  very  little  olic  church  celebrates  Feb.  2,  is  sometimes 
uht,  and  soon  are  covered  with  a  burr  of  called,  as  candles  are  blessed  on  this  day,  and 
)Daceous  matter,  which  must  be  removed  carried  lighted  in  the  procession  which  usually 
f  ireqaent  snuffing.    Wicks  of  finer  threads  takes  place  before  the  mass  begins. 
iTe  a  greater   capillary  action,  and  require  CANDLESTICK,  an  instra men t  or  utensil  to 
« BDoffiug.      So  long  as  the  threads  of  the  hold  a  candle  or  other  artificial  light.    The 
ick  remain  in  the  body  of  the  flame,  they  are  first  part  of  the  word  is  of  Latin  origin,  but 
totected  from  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  the  latter  part  (stick)  appears  to  be  Saxon. 
ir.  and  tbe  material  is  charred  without  being  Candlesticks  are  of  various  forms  and  mate' 
0     ned.    By  turning  the  top  of  the  wick  to  rials.    A  branching  and  highly  wrought  can- 
side,  so  as  to  project  from  the  flame,  the  dlestick  of  gold  made  by  Moses  according  to 
gut  is  no  longer  obscured  by  this  burr,  which  a  divinely  received  pattern,  was  used  in  the  an- 
ooQ  disappears  by  its  combining  with  oxygen,  cient  tabernacle,  and  afterward  in  the  1st  and 
Im  plaited  or  braided  wicks  were  contrived  to  2d  temples.    The  7  branches  of  the  ancient  can- 
fbet  tiiis  result,  the  plaits  opening  at  the  top  dlestick  were  probably  Sjrmbolical,  and  the  can- 
Ad  spreading  out  to  the  edge  of  the  flame.    A  dlestick  itself  is  symbolically  used  in  the  scrip- 
wist  Las  been  ingeniously  given  to  wicks  by  tures  of  the  New  Testament,  to  represent  that 
rioding  tbem  around  a  cylinder,  and  in  this  which  is  instrumental  in  holding  foilh  the  light, 
ttte  saturating  them  with  the  melted  material ;  though  it  is  not  the  light,  andso  it  is  a  fit  emblem 
ifter  being  drawn  ont  and  stretched  in  the  of  the  church  (Rev.  ii.  5).    The  one  candlestick 
!e,  tbey  still  retain  the  tendency  to  as-  of  the  tabernacle  was  restored  in  the  2d  tern- 
e  tho  spiral  form,  and  as  the  candle  is  pie  (of  Zcrubbabel)  after  the  Babylonish  captiv- 
?d,  the  end  of  the  wick  coils  out  from  ity.    The  7  lamps  held  by  the  7  arms  of  the 
uauie  and  is  burned  without  obstructing  the  candlestick  were  kept  burning  by  night,  bat 
'^   ^Vicks  made  of  2  parts  twisted  in  oppo-  only  one  of  them  by  day.    The  branched  form 
directions  and  wrapped  around  with  a  nne  of  the  7  arms  is  uncertain.    The  form  seen  on 
uxvad  are  also  used.    Other  expedients  have  the  arch  of  Titus,  who  carried  away  the  candle- 
^Q  deviled  to  effect  the  same  purpose ;  ana  stick  with  the  other  utensils  of  tlie  temple  aft^ 
DgemoQs  and  expensive  machinery  is  in  use  in  the  sack  of  Jerusalem,  if  it  is  a  correct  represen- 
^  candle  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  tation  of  any  thing,  represents  the  candlestick 
^cks  olune.    In  the  chemical  preparation  of  made  by  Zcrubbabel,  and  set  in  the  2d  temple. 
'^c  acid  it  is  usually  the  case  that  some  lime  The  representation  on  the  arch  is  that  of  an 
^ns  in  tho  material;  this  gradually  accu-  upright  candlestick,  having  branches  or  arms  in 
i  about  the  wick,  diminishing  its  capil-  the  shape  of  8  concentric  semicircles. 
''"J  and  obstructing  the  clear  burning  of  the  CANDLISH,  Robert  S.,  a  prominent  mini»- 
He.    The  French  chemists  contrived  a  very  ter  of  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland.    He  wasedn- 
anions  method  of  getting  rid  of  this  by  soak-  cated  for  the  ministry  of  the  Scotch  establish- 
the  wicks  in  a  solution  of  boracio  acid,  ment,  but  his  connections  with  it  were  short. 
^  borax  they  absorb,  uniting  with  tho  lime  lie  was  in  1884  settled  in  a  parish  of  the  prea- 
i  other  impurities^  forms  a  clear  fusible  bead  bytery  of  Kelso.   From  there  he  was  transferred 
the  top  of  tJie  wick,  which  aids  by  its  weight  to  the  parish  of  St.  Greorge,  Edinburgh.    While 
briDg  this  down  out  of  the  flame. — An  out-  here,  that  memorable  struggle  began  for  church 
e  polish  is  given  to  candles,  sometimes  in  reform  in  the  Scotch  establishment,  which  re- 
chines  contrived  for  the  purpose,  and  some-  suited  in  1848  in  the  division  of  the  Scotch 
les  by  rubbing  them  by  hand  with  a  suitable  church,  and  the  oi^nization  of  the  Free  Kirk. 
th. — Tlie  relative  illaminating  power  of  dif-  In  this  struggle  Dr.  Candlish  was  a  leader.    He 
)nt  kinds  of  candles  and  their  proportionate  still  retains  his  position  as  pastor  of  his  congre- 
le  hxis  been  investigated  with  great  care  by  gation  in  Edinburgh  (now  Free  St  Greorge's), 
3ral  distinguished  scientific  men;   but  the  although  urged  to  accept  the  post  of  \>rofea8or 
ject  admits  of  no  general  rules  being  estab-  of  divinity  in  the  Free  Church  college,  and  in 
ed.    The  rate  of  consumption  and  intensity  1855  the  pastorate  of  a  church  in  Glasgow.    He 
ght  varies  with  the  sizes  of  the  candles,  made  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  atonement,  *^  Con- 
e  in  other  respects,  and  those  of  different  tributions  to  the  Exposition  of  the  Book  of 
infacturers,   though  apparently  the  same,  Genesis,**  an  ''  Examination  of  Hanrioe*8  Theo- 
f  in  their  properties.    Common  experience  logical  Essays,"  and  of  many  parapldets  and 
le  must  determine  the  relative  value  of  dif-  single  sermons.  His  last  work,  ^'^Life  in  a  Risen 
nt  kinds  of  candles,  and  those  which  in  one  Saviour,*'  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1858. 
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CANDOLLE,  AuorsriN  Ptrascti  dv,  aSwits  the  department  of  the  Seine.    In  IVt 

botanist^  born  in  (lenovo,  Feb.  4,  1778,  died  tuned,  hj    public    competition,  the 

tlicre  Sept.  0,   1841.     His  father,  descended  botany  in  the  medical  ftcnlt/  of  Mo! 

from  a  nol)]o  Protestant  family  of  southern  and  the  direction  of  the  botanical  pai 

France,  acquired  a  large  fortune  hj  commerce,  successor  to  Broossonet,  of  whom  he 

and  wa^,  during  20  years,  a  member  of  the  gov-  biographical  enlogium.    In  1813  Le  p 

crnmcnt  of  (rcncvo.  Augustin  received  his  first  the  1st  edition  of  his  **  Elements  of 

education  at  the  college  of  Geneva,  where  hi;*  («3d  edition  published  by  his  ton,  Alp! 

extraordinary  memory  attracted  much  atten-  OandoUe,  in  1844),  a  work  remarkaM< 

tion.    Up  to  the  ago  of  IG,  poetry  and  literature  profound  analysis  and  scientific  viowa  of 

were  his  favorite  studies ;  but  subsequently  ho  which  was  translatetl  into  German, 

devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  Spanish.    In  1815  ho  was  appoi: 

especially  of  botany,  in  which  ho  received  his  tor  of  the  university  of  Montpellier ; 

^rst  lessons  from  Vaucher,  and  which  became  the  restoration  of  tho  Boivbons,  be  wa!< 

his  favorite  pursuit     Prosecuting  his  studies  to  resign,  and  returned  to  his  native  c  it 

in  Paris,  ho  became  the  favorite  punil  of  Des-  ho  wiis  received  with  great  distinct  inn. 

fontaincs,  and  was  favorably  noticed  by  Dolo-  of  natural  history  and  a  botanical  | 

mien.    In  1799,  Do  Candollo  commenced  the  established  in  Geneva  in  1817,  eftficr 

publication  of  his  first  work,  ZrM^oir0^««/)^n^  him;   and  both  were  under  his  iVin* 

grai»et^  of  which  the  4th  and  hist  volume  ap-  conjunction  with  his  son.     In  1818  ! 

peared  in  1803.    At  this  period,  cultivating  tlio  menced  tho  publication  of  his  larze 

acquaintance  of  Cuvier,  Alexander  von  Hum-  the  natural  system  of  tho  vegetable  ! 

boldt,  and  other  eminent  persons,  he  became  a  {liegni  Vegetahili9  Sy$tema  Katuralt, 

mcmlier  of  the  pliilomathic  society,  aud  was  volumes  only  of  this  gigantic  work  a; 

admitted  to  the  circle  of  learned  men  whom  but  he  continued  the  same  plan  in  a 

Berthollct  gathered  around  him  in  his  house  at  form,  in  his  Prodrornvg  Syttematis  Rei^ 

Arcneil  in  tho  interests  of  science.      Several  tahili*^  $cu  Enumeratio  Mtthodica  t 

very  able  efy«ays  on  botanical  physiology  and  Generum^  Speeitrumque^  &c.,  which  ap; 

geography  were  contributed  by  Do  Candollo  to  Paris  in  1824,  and  following  yean. 

*  the  memoirs  published  at  A rcueil.     In  1802  ho  death,  this  elaborate  work  was  conti 

held  tho  chair  of  assistant  professor  to  Cuvier  his  son,  assisted  by  other  rery  able  t 

at  the  college  of  France,  and  was  electe<l  bono-  Do  Candollo  estimated  the  nnmber  o: 

rary  professor  of  natural  history  at  tho  academy  species  of  plants  to  bo  70,000,  in  his  ti 

of  Geneva.     In  1804  ho  receive<l  tlio  degree  of  tlie  unknown  species  he  believed  wen 

doctor  from  the  fiiculty  of  medicine  of  Paris,  numerous.    IIo  was  a  corresjKindine 

for  which  ho  wrote  a  theeis  on  tho  tnediciiial  of  tho  academy  of  sciences  i>f  Paris 

propertiesof  plant d,  which  was  translated  into  1828  ho   was   elected  one  of  the  8 

German.     In  1803  he  made  a  journey  through  associates;  which  honor  had  not  fal 

Belgium  and  Holland,  follpwing  the  seashore  botanist  since  tho  time  of  Linnicus. 

from  Dunkirk  to  the  island  of  Texcl ;   and  tho  works  already  named,  he  publi!4iei 

observing  there  tlie  invasions  of  the  sand,  ho  ous  other  books  and  dissertations  of  ifo] 

wrote  a  remarkable  essay  ^'  On  tho  Fertilization  Do  Candollo  was  not  only  distingui^sh^ 

of  the  Downs,*'  which  was  published  in  tho  achievements  in  botany,  but  alM>  by  L 

13th  volume  of  the  "Annals  of  French  Agricul-  spirit.     In  tho  early  part  of  his  life,  h 

ture."    The  s|)ecial  study  of  invertebratcd  ani-  part  in  tho  formation  of  the  philan 

mjds  having  drawn  Do  IjimarckV  attention  fnMu  society  in  Paris,  and  of  that  for  the  pi 

pliytography,  ho  intniste<i  to  Do  Candollo  tho  of  national  industry,  and  on  Tarioa^oti 

care  of  a  new  edition  of  Xa  flore  Fran^aine^  sions  ho  manifested  the  same  ze.i]  for 

which  was  considerably  improved,  and  enriched  measurea-i    Ho  was  a  member  of  the  r» 

by  ri,000  additional  sjwcies  of  plants,  accurately  ative  council  of  Geneva,  and  one  of  l! 

described  ;   a  table  of  svnonvmous   botanical  ties  of  tho   Helvetic  diet     He  was 

terms;  a  very  ingenious  botanical  synopsis ;  and  with  sevend  very  delicate  and  difficult 

alltheadditionsandeniendationsrequirodby  tho  sions;  and  his  Rapport  tur  Um  ma^ 
new  developments  of  vegetable  anatoinv  and-  $uhtutancn  contains  many  Inminous 

physiology,    'i'he  work  was  not  completed  until  i>olitical  economy. 
1816,  but  the  appearance  of  tho  first  volumes        CANE.    See  dascboo  and  SroAR. 
placed  De  Candolle  in  tho  forem<»st  ranks  of  bo-        CANE,  or  Kkx,  a  river  of  Bnndelcni 

tanical  science  at  that  time.     In  1S06  ho  was  ing  tlio    boundary  between    Bengal 

commissioned  by  Cndore,  minister  of  tho  into-  (iwalior  and  Bun'delcnnd  territories. 

rior,  to  visit  all  the  provinces  of  the  French  em-  N.  E.  course  of  250  m.  over  a  iwky  be 

pire,  then  including  Belgium,  northern  It:ily,  and  into  the  Jumna, 
the  countries  on  the  Rhine,  and  rej^ort  ui>on  their        CANE  BRAKE,  a  term  applied  to 

aL'ricultund  condition.     Six  years  were  devoted  sivo  growths  of  the  antndinaria  mocr 

to  this  ta**k,  and  0  successive  reports  emlM)dying  the  most  gigantic  of  the  grasseft,  which 

the  results  of  his  f>b8ervati«ms,  were  published  the  southern  iK>rtion8  of  the  United  Sti 

iu  the  memoirs  of  the  agricultural  society  of  are  to  be  found  covering  vast  extents  of 
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ial  bottoms  of  Oeniral  and  Sonth  •  in  1645.   The  town  was  Tiaited  by  a  fornddablo 

The  plant  is  not  nnfomiliar  in  the  earthaoake  in  the  night  of  Oct.  11, 1866,  which 

ones,  as  its  stalks  are  mnoh  nsed  for  caosed  immenae  damage  and  loss  of  life,  not 

.    In  descending  the  Ohio  river  the  only  in  Oanea,  but  also  in  other  parts  of  Can- 

s      t  with  the  first  indications  of  dia.    A  serious  rising  took  place  here  against 

uui  of  Big  Sandy,  which  river  the  OhrisUan  popnlaUon,  in  Jane,  18U58w 

ivitiing  line  between  Kentucky  aod  PANEL  AS,  or  OAinxBB,  a  small  town  oi 

This  part  of  the  Ohio  was  distin-  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Dnrango.    The  inhalnt- 

the  plentifulness  of  game  which  was  ants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  working  some  Teina 

the  vicinity  by  the  rich  vegetation  of  mercoryin  the  vicinity. 

The  cane,  however,  has  long  since  OAKETE,  a  seaport  town  in  the  K.  part  of 

from  that  region,  having  been  de-  Peru,  is  the  cc^ital  of  a  province  of  its  own 

;he  cattle  and  the  encroachments  of  name  in  the  department  of  Xima.    Pop.  of  the 

bat  for  many  years  after  the  settle-  province  in  1850, 17,658. 

n      e  and  Kentucky  the  cane  far-  OANEY  FORK  rises  in  the   Oomberiand 

luu  food  for  cattle,  where  now  it  mountains  in  Tennessee,  and  joins  Oombarland 

iu«<rn  even  through  tradition.    Cane  river  at  Oarthage,  Smith  co. ;  length,  125  m. 

indicative  of  rich  land,  as  they  are  OANFOO,  or  Uahfu,  called  by  the  Ghineso 

[>and  in  perfection  in  the  most  inez-  Kanpoa  an  ancient  town  and  seaport  at  the 

»la,  where,  having  obtained  a  foot-  head  or  a  bay  in  the  province  of  Ohe-klang^ 

ir  more  rapid  growth  they  usurp  China.    It  was  ori^pnally  the  port  of  Hang- 

the  timber.    In  the  southern  por-  chow,  and  2  Arabian  travellers  who  visited  the 

le  United  States  the  plant  often  place  in  the  9th  centoiT'  describe  it  as  the  port 

I  height  of  15  and  18  feet,  with  a  for  all  the  vessels  entering  Ohina.    The  iti^am 

1^  inch  diameter.    In  more  south-  which  once  flowed  past  it,  however,  has  be- 

s  it  is  very  much  larger.    It  grows  come  choked  up  with  sand,  and  it  .is  now  de- 

as  an  arrow  from  the  root,  taper-  serted.    Its  traae  has  been  truisfened  to  Oan« 

ly  in  a  beautiful,  thread-like,  feath-  ton  and  Ohapoo.  ^^ 

he  leaves  conmience  at  about }  of  CANGA-ABGUELLES^   Joa^  a  Spanish 

of  the  plant,  and  seem  to  be  at-  statesman,  bom   in  Astorias  in   1770,  d^ 

itly  to  the  stalk,  as  the  branches  on  in  1848.    He  was  depaty  tcom  Yalenda  to. 

grow,  save  the  very  top  ones,  are  the  cortes  of  1812.    After  Uie  retam  of  Fer* 

ible  to  ordinary  observation.     To  dinand  his  constitutional  tendencies  were  io 

!ks  to  the  emigrant,  progress  through  unwelcome  to  the  court  that  he  was  banished 

e      )ne  of  the  n^ost  toilsome  jour-  to  Peniscola,  in  Valencia,  whence  he  was  not 

uo  undertaken.    Each  step  is  dis-  recalled  until  1816.    After  the  revolution  of 

o  dense  vegetation  which  rises  be-  1820  he  was  appointed  finance  minbter.  While 

trader  like  a  walL     In  places,  the  in  this  office  he  presented  to  the  cortes  a  report 

elimes  pressed  down  and  interlaced,  on  all  the  church  and  state  property  of  Spain, 

becomes  quite  impenetrable.  Under  and  a  paper  on  the  condition  of  the  Spaniah 

rorable  circumstances  the  knife  has  revenue.    In  this  remarkable  paper  be  ahowed 

used.    Cane  brakes  are  often  many  the  insufficiency  of  the  national  income  to  meet 

ent,  always  lessening  in  density  as  current  expenses,  and  that  a  very  lai^  dafioit 

the  high  ground.    They  are  favorite  was  annually  accnmnlating.    To  meet  thia^  he 

nil  kinds  of  game,  which  seek  their  proposed  an  imme^te  loan,  and  to^  sell  f  of 

her  for  protection  or  for  the  leaves  the  ecclesiastical  property,  together  with  the 

[he  deer  and  bear  are  particularly  small  possessions  in  Africa,  and  to  levy  in^dreot 

young  green  leaves,  and  upon  them  taxes.    These  proposals  created  furious  diaoaa- 

le  exceedingly  fat.    The  cane  stalks  sions,  and,  bei^  hotly  imposed,  were  adopted 

w^  having  no  pith,  and  being  divided  only  in  part    m  1821  Oanga  retired  from  the 

'  few  inches  into  sections,  they  are  ministry,  and  in  the  following  year  was  retom* 

in  the  sun  very  combustible ;  and  ed  asam  as  member  of  the  cortea.    From  lua 

ifined  within  the  hollow  sections,  .seat  he  nmintained  his  old  attachment  to  the 

y  the  external  heat,  explodes  with  constitntion,  and  insisted  strongly  on  the  neoea- 

erable  force,  so  that  a  cane-brake  sity  of  reform  in  the  finanoe  department.  When 

»  the  idea  of  a  continued  roar  of  the  constitution  was  sappreaseo,  he  fled  to  Eng- 

ketry.  land,  where  he  wrote  a  nsefbl  work,  ^*  Dietion- 

or  Khania,  the  principal  seaport  of  ary  of  the  Spanish  Exoheqoer,  for  the  nae  of 

>.  9,000.    The  harbor  is  not  good,  be-  the  Supreme  Direction."    He  retamed  to  Spain 

to  N.  winds,  though  it  is  the  best  of  in  1820,  but  did  not  reenter  upon  public  ii&. 

It  has  several  Greek  churches,  Mo-  He  afterward  commenced  a  history  of  Spain. 

mosques,  and  a  Jewish  synagogoe.  OANGALLO,  a  town  of  Pern,  on  one  of  the 

seat  of  a  provincial  council  and  gov-  head  branches  of  the  Apprimao,  capital  of  the 

Grreek  bishop,  and  several  European  province  of  Cangallo^  wnioh  has  a  popolatioa 

he  town  is  supposed  to  be  the  Cydo-  of  20,027. 

dty,  and  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  GANGER  Ihr,    See  Dv  CUvMi 
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CAKGIAGO,  or  Cambiabo,  Luoa^  a  Gcnocm  -    OANTTZ  mno  DALLWITZ,  Bi] 

punter,  born  at  Genoa  in  1527,  died  in  Madrid  sian  general  and  rtateanun,  bora  ia 

in  1585.    Invited  bj  Philip  H.  to  his  court,  April  26, 1950,  served  in  Um  Heoian 

to  assist  in  the  decoration  of  the  Escuriol,  ho  sian  amij,  and  sabseqnentiy,  lAer  a  c 

painted  in  the  ceiling  of  the  church  his  picture  had  been  concloded  between  tbe  a 

of  ^*  Paradise,*'  his  most  admired  work.  and  the  Russian  arm/,  remained  aUK 

CANGOZIMA,   or  Kakoozima,  a  fortified  latter  until  1818,  when  be  retorned  \ 

seaport  of  Japan,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  He  was  afterward  present  as  tbe  P 

bay  of  CangYiziino,  in  the  island  of  Kioo-Sioo.  gate  in  the  Russian  camoaign  again 

The  hay  is  SB  m.  long,  and  from  6  to  12  m.  and  officiated  as  ambassaoor  at  Co 

wide.  Hanover,  and  Vienna.    In  ISM,  a 

CANICATTI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  on  the  Kara  death,  he  took  bis  plaoe  as  minister 

pop.  in  1850,  18,000,  with  extensive  mines  or  affairs,  until  Marcb  17,  ISiS,  when  h 

sulphur  in  the  vicinity.  his  resignation  in  common  witb  the  d 

GANICULA,  the  dog  star,  also  called  Sirins,  bers  of  the  Bodelscbwingh  cabinet, 

the  brightebt  of  all  the  fixed  stars.    The  days  1849,  Count  Brandenbnig  sent  him 

when  it  rises  and  sets  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  a  view  of  diq>oriiw  tbe  Aost 

with  the  sun  are  called  dog  days.    It  was  much  ment  favorably  toward  tbe  Prossian  | 

observed  by  the  Egyptians,  because  the  rise  of  new  German  league;  bntbeftiledtoi 

the  Nile  occurs  in  the  dog  days.  anything.   He  was  tbe  reputed  anthc 

CANINA,  Lrioi,  an  Italian  archaeologist  and  flections  on  Stranss^s  Life  of  Jeras,** 

architect,  died  in  Florence,  Get  17, 1856,  ofiici-  peared  at  GOttingen  in  1887.    He  w 

atcd  for  several  years  as  professor  of  architec-  author  of  a  work  on  cavslry. 

turo  in  Turin,  conducted  the  excavations  at  CANKER,  a  form  of  apbtboos  nlc 

Tusoiilutn  in  1839,  and  those  of  the  Via  Appia  the  mucous  membrane  of  tbe  mo 

in  1848,  and  wrote  on  them  and  also  on  church  commonly  seen  in  children,  and 

architecture,  and  on  various  kindred  8ubject<(.  nected  with  derangement  of  tbe  dk| 

CAN  INI,  Giovanni  Agnolo,  an  Italian  paint-  ratus.  The  ulcers  are  small,  circnbu,  i 

er  and  engraver,  born  in  Rome  in  1621,  died  in  filled  witb  a  white  thick  exudation. 

1666.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Domenichino,  and  his  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  inifiammati 

martyrdom  of  Su  Stephen  and  of  St  Barthol-  sensitive ;  they  originate  in  smiJl,  1 

omew  are  2  admirable  altar-pieces.  painful  prominences,  which  are  buw 

CANINO,    Prince   op.      8ee   Bonaparte,  mto  vef^ides,  bence  tbe  name  ^Wesi 

CnAKLKB  LrciEX  Jules  Laurexce,  under  Ln-  matitis.''    When  tiie  nkers  are  few 

oiSN.  they  quickly  disappear,  tbeir  cicatrizi 

CANIS  MAJOR,  a  southern   constellation  hastened  by  astrm^nt  or  caustic  ap 

containing  the  dog  star. — Canis  Minor,  a  north-  and  by  the  exhibition  of  gentle  apei 

em  cons<tell>ition,  whose  appearance  in  the  mom-  unhealthy  children  tbe  ulcers  are  apt 

ing  twilight  gave  the  Ej^ptixms  notice  of  the  fluent,  and  tend  to  spread  to  tbe  cesof 

approach  of  dog  days.  stomach ;  in  such  cases  there  may  hi 

CANISIUS,  Petrub,  a  German  Jesuit,  bora  able  constitutional  distnrbanoea,  ret 

at  Nimeguen,  May  8, 1524,  died  at  Freyburg.  and  alteratives.    The  predisposing 

in  Switzerland,  Dec.  21,  1597.    Ilis  original  thas  is  any  thing  that  enfeeblea  tbe  sjm< 

name  of  Do  Ilondt  (the  dog)  he  Latinized  ao-  exciting  canse  any  irritation  in  tbe  b 

cording  to  the  usage  of  the  time.    He  took  a  foreign  bodies,  decaying  teeth,  or  a 

prouiincnt  part  in  the  council  of  Trent  in  1545,  The  usual  seat  is  on  the  imide  of  tb< 

was  selected  by  the  emi)eror  Ferdinand  I.  for  and  cheeks,  and  on  tbe  tongue,  1 

his  preacher,  and  did  not  cease  until  his  death  may  occur  on  almost  any  part  of  u 

to  hurl  reproaches  against  Protestantism.    He  membrane.    Billard  represents  tb 

was  the  first  wlio  held  the  office  of  provin-  tions  of  the  muciparous  glands  or 

cial,  or  ecclesinsticjil  coveraor  of  the  Jesuits  in  in  many  cases  they  are  t(w  saperfii 

Germany,  contributed  powerfully  in  spreading  of  tliis  explanation.    Wlien  tney  uv 

the  influence  of  the  order  in  that  countrv,  and  bilitated  constitutions,  in  tbe  o 

establislied  Jesuit  colleges  at  Prague  in  Bohe-  diseases,  they  form  a  painfbl  turn 

mia,  at  Freyburg  in  Switzerland,  and  at  Augs-  complication,  from  their  liability  to  i 

burg  and  Dillingen  in  Bavaria.    He  is  the  au-  to  take  on  a  gangrenous  aspecL    A|^ 

thor  of  a  larger  and  a  smaller  catechism.    The  to  occur  epidemically  in  certain  aeasc 

best  edition  of  the  former  is  that  of  Antwerp  of  are  generally  only  a  local  aflectionp  a 

1587,  and  the  most  recent  edition  that  of  I^nd-  for  their  removal  only  local  applicatioi 

shut,  of  1842.    The  smaller  catechism  {iMtitu^  of  these  is  the  nitrate  of  silver,  whid 

tiona  Christiana  Pictatit^  $ive  Partus   Cate-  changes  the  surface  of  the  nicer,  ai 

ehismvs  CathoUcarum)  has  passed  through  more  rapid  cicatrization ;  otlier  fiiTorile  bv 

tlian  100  editions  since  its  first  publication  in  erful  remedies  are  »      Ions  of 

1566,  and  has  been  translated  into  most  modern  sulphate  of  copper,  anu 

languagets  a  new  edition  of  the  German  transla-  gents.    The  chlorate        »           < 

tion  having  been  published  at  Ments  in  1840.  internally,  is  spedaU|] 
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■aperficifll  affeotioiiBof  the  bncoal  maootw  themselyes  loimd,  and  are  changed  into  ehm- 

rrane.    The  return  of  the  ulcers  may  be  alida  within  24  hoars,  those  m  the  femaiea 

d  bf  attention  to  the  general  roles  of  being  the  largest ;  the  chrysalis  state  may  ccm- 

especially  to  the  diet,  which  should  tinne  until  the  following  ^ring,  or  it  may  cease 

uotntiotis,  and  easily  digested.  in  mild  weather  in  the  antumn.    They  come 

ux     xx£  WORM,  the  caterpiUar  of  a  noc-  ont  of  the  ground  mostly  in  the  night    Nature 

iCDidopteroQS  insect,  or  moth,  of  the  seems  to  desire  to  oonfiAC  the  canker  vromm  to 

a&      tr<B^  Linn,  (or  phalemiteiy  Lat),  of  a  limited  space,  as  the  females  have  no  wings^ 

%yoerniada^tmdihegoa}jaanisopteryx,  and  bury  tnemselyes  within  the  spread  of  ue 

uioths  from  which  canker  worms  are  trees  from  which  they  descend ;  but  accidents 

jd  the  females  are  wingless.    The  males  have  extended  them  to  remote  localities.    The 

■Dtennffi  with  a  downy  edging  on  each  canker  worm  has  10  legs,  6  anterior  Jointed  onea. 

wings  are  large  and  nlky,  and,  when  and  4  fleshy  prop-legs  behind ;  they  are  calkd 

bho  fore  wings  entirely  cover  the  hind  span  worms  and  loopers  from  their  shiffidar 

fore  wings  are  ash-colored,  with  a  mode  of  progression ;  firom  the  absence^  the 

J  buut  on  the  front  edge  near  the  tip,  and  8  intermediate  pairs  of  prop-legs  in  the  centre 

ir  white  bands  crossing  them,  with  of  the  body,  wnen  creeping  tJiey  ardi  up  the 

lufcs  along  the  sides  and  outer  margin ;  back  and  bring  forwara  the  hind  part  of  the 

wings  are  pale  ash,  with  a  blackish  dot  body,  and  then,  resting  on  their  prop-legs,  they 

uc  middle;  the  expanse  of  wings  is  about  stretoh  out  to  their  ftm  lengUi  in  a  strait  line^ 

E      II    This  is  the  common  American  spe-  and  so  repeat  the  spanning  process. — The  rav- 

«    2h  is  smaller  and  darker  than  the  ages  of  canker  worms  are  not  very  apparent 

p       and  is  the  A.  temata  (Peck);  thero  nntU  June,  when  they  are  most  voracions;  bat 

*«ii  species,  without  the  whitish  bands  then  the  leafless  and  apparently  withered  fruit 

b,  the  A.  pometaria  (Harris).    These  trees  and  elms  i^ord  a  melancholy  spectacle. 

usually  come  out  of  the  ground  about  The  best  way  of  destroying  the  canker  worm 

ile  of  March,  sometimes  a  little  earlier  is  to  prevent  the  females  fttMn  ascending  trees 

according  to  the  season,  and  continue  to  deposit  their  eggs;  various  methods  have 

.«D  for  about  3  weeks  ;  in  mild  winters  been  resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  consisting  in 

have  been  seen  in  every  month  from  the  application  of  viscid  substances  to  the  trunk, 

tc      rch ;  tiie  femdes  are  most  nnmer-  iimnemately  on  the  bark  or  on  strips  of  doCh, 

luiu  and  winter,  and  the  males  most  paper,  or  board ;  tar  is  generally  used,  and  it 

a  the  spring.    The  wingless  females  should  be  applied  fhim  November,  and  renewed 

lu  ihe  trunks  of  the  nearest  trees,  and  are  daily  as  long  as  the  insects  come  forth:  tin 

ed  in  a  few  days  by  the  males,  when  the  trougbs  fllled  with  cheap  oil  a  few  feet  above 

takes  place ;  the  eggs  are  placed  on  the  the  ground  have  been  tried  with  success  on  a 

clusters  of  60  to  100,  the  number  smaU  scale;  melted  India-rubber  has  been  re- 

f  uuu  by  each  female,  and  are  attached  commended  in  England.    When  the  worms  are 

(I  •  wfl     -proof  varnish ;  soon  after  this  the  on  the  leaves,  they  may  be  destroyed  on  small 

a«.    Tiie  eggs. are  hatched  from  the  Ist  and  choice  trees  by  dusting  air-slacked  lime  on 

V         Idle  of  Kay,  at  the  time  when  the  red  them  when  wet  with  dew.   Showering  with  a 

wb  uiossoins  and  the  young  leaves  of  the  mixture  of  whale-oil  soap  in  water,  in  the  pco- 

begin  to  start;  the  young  worms  gather  portion  of  1  pound  to  Y  gallons,  will  kill  the 

1  the  tender  leaves,  and  creep  into  the  buds  worms  without  iojurhig  the  leaves  or  the  firaiti 

flowers ;  at  first  they  make  but  small  holes,  By  iarring  the  limbs  many  worms  will  descend 

It  last  devoQr  all  the  pulpy  part  of  the  with  their  silken  threads,  and  may  be  earilr 

"     of  the  apple,  el rn,  cherry,  plum,  lime,  and  killed.    After  they  have  entered  the  groano, 

-  oattve  and  cultivated  trees.    The  worms  they  may  be  killed  by  dining  or  ploughing  an- 

considerably  in  color  within  the  limits  of  der  the  trees,  scattering  a  few  grunsof  com,  and 

species;  when  very  young  they  are  of  turning  a  few  hogs  into  the  orchard;  these 

•  brown  color,  with  a  yellowiEii  stripe  animals  will  root  up  and  devour  the  chrysaUd% 

I      e,  tlie  belly  whitish,  and  2  bands  of  and  will  crush  many  with  their  feet.    Oantor 

u^ur  ttcross  the  head;  when  fully  grown  worms  are  eaten  by  many  q>ecies  of  birds; 

^  oeo     )  osh-colored  on  the  back,  black  on  ground  beetles  also  devour  them ;  the  potter 

>       n  ith  a  pale  yellowish  line  below  it ;  wasp  fills  her  day  cells  with  them  as  fcod  tbr 

-to doll  greenish  yellow,  others  green  with  her  young;  ichneumon  flies  depodt  their  Mgi 

'  ^        stripes  on  the  back,  and  oUiers  clay-  in  them,  and  the  little  maggoto  tiienoe  ariang 

^       ;  when  full-grown  they  are  nearly  an  feed  anon  their  substance ;  even  their  eggs  ar« 

^  1       1.  After  eating  for  about  4  weeks,  pieroea  by  a  arnaU  4*winffed  fly,  sometimes  every 

^1      I  lAi  quit  the  trees  on  which  they  have  one  in  a  claster  being  thus  rendered  abortive. 

"*  I  auiue  creep  down,  but  most  let  thenoLselves  No  doabt  beast  bird,  and  insect  woold  be 

^'^  from  the  brooches  by  threads,  as  every  enough  to  keep  toe  canker  worms  within  their 

seen  by  the  roadsides;  they  bturow  natural  limits;   but  smce  the  ftlling  of  the 

uately  into  the  earth,  from  2  to  6  inches  forests  in  which  they  natorallv  dwdl,  and  the 

'  ^Dth,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil;  perseoationofinseotivorooa  birds  which  devour 

te  little  cavities  in  the  earth  by  turning  tbenii  thi^  leem  to  have  inoreaied  in  i^ito  of 
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all  man^B  dostnictivo  ingonnitv.    For  fuller  in-  bom  In  London,  April  11,  1770,  dM  tX  tb 

fonnation  on  tlicso  pcstjs  and  tho  best  meuns  of  duko  of  Dovonshire^i  Tilk  at  Chbwiek,  A^ 

destroying  thoin,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  8,  1827.    Ilia  father,  who  waa  of  an  aacw 

Uarris^tf  treatise  ou  the  ^'Insectd  injurious  to  fuxnilj  of  WarwicUiira,  died   when  hi  va 

Vcffetation/*  only  one  year  old,  and  hia  edocatioo  was  kft  n 

OANNE,  A  village  in  the  province  of  Bari,  his  mother.    Sbeaupported  benelf  b j  perfm. 

Naples.    It  occuiiies  the  site  of  tho  field  of  ing upon  tho  stage,  until  aho  waa  agnBOHRiii 

Ganno),  nieniorablo  for  tho  defeat  and  fearful  lie  was  sent,  at  tho  expense  of  an  VBdi»  H 

slaughter  of  the  Komans  by  Hannibal,    216  Eton  school,  and  from  the  first  eTinasA  lb 

B.C.  The  place  is  still  called  (7ampo^»i^n^u^  most   decided   literary   abilitiea.     He  vMi 

or  **  field  of  blood.^^  poetry  before  he  waa  16,  and  engmd  wA 

CANNEL  COAL.    Sec  Coal.  some  companions  in  the  pnhlicationoi  a  wmiAf 

CANNELTON,  a  town  on  the  Ohio  river,  periodia-d,  called  the  ^^Ificrooosm,'*  whiehwH 

Terry  co.,  Ind. ;  pop.  in  181)3,  2,500.    In  the  continued  for  a  considerable  time.    Ffimb  Etaa 

hills  wliich  surround  it  are  found  beds  of  cannel  ho  went  to  Christchnrch,  Oxford,  when  hi 

coal,  lying  in  nearly  horizontal  strata  4  or  6  gained  high  academical  honors,  and  took  • 

feet  tliicl^  and  easily  accessible.    For  tho  pur-  brilliant  position  as  an  orator.    Hia  Taeadai 

pose  of  working  these  beds  tho  American  can-  introduced  him,  by  means  of  the  fKendddacf 

nel  coal  company  was  inoori>orated  in  1836,  Slicridan,  to  the  oonversation  of  Burke,  tm, 

and  to  the  improvements  commenced  by  this  Lord  John  Townshend,  the  dochesa  of  Dtvoa* 

company   Cannelton   owes   its  present   fiour-  shire,  and  other  leading  personagca  of  the  vhf 

Ldiing  appearance.     Its  mineral  wealth,  and  party.    It  was  through  Uicir  influence,  doobfr 

its  ad  vantages  us  a  manufacturing  town,  have  less,  that  ho  relinqnished  hia  intention  oifllB4^ 

produced    such    a   ra[>id   growth   of  popula-  ing  for  the  bar,  to  devote  himself  to  pofilia 

tion,  that  ulthougli  12  years  ago  it  contained  lie  had  not,  however,  entirely  adopted  tkdr 

only  4  or  5  log  cabins,  it  is  now  tho  largest  political  principles,  and  in  1798  be  aDoni 

town   in    the    county,  and   contains   several  himself  to  be  brought  Into  parliament^  en  Ai 

churches  and  elegant  residences^  a  nowspai)er  tory  side,  by  Hr.  Jritt.    Daring  the  wholi  4 

office,  and  a  large  cotton  factory.    This  factory,  his  first  session,  he  had  the  sagacitT  to  nMi 

which  is  calk'd  tho  Cannelton  cotton  mill,  is  from  taking  part  in  the  dcbatea,  and  tosan» 

built  of  variegated  sandAtone,  and  presents,  from  der  his  whole  leisnro  to  the  careful  atndy  of  Ai 

tho  river,   an  imposing  ap])earance.     It  can  forms  and  practices  of  parliamentary  aMtnUa 

manufacture  40,000  yards  of  sheetings  per  week.  This  enabled  him,  when  he  undertook  to  adAw 

Fire-clay,  linicstone,   and    fino    sandstone  for  tho  house,  the  next  year,  to  do  so  with  «M 

building  purposes,  aro  found  interstratifled  with  and  self-possession,  and  to  prodoco  a  nvfai 

tho  coal.  cfiect.    His  success,  indeed,  so  oonTinecd  IM 

CANNES,  a  seaport  town  of  France,  i)op.  of  his  ability,  that  the  skilfkil  niniattr  ndftnl 

5,557,  in  tho  de[>artment  of  Var.    It  is  regu*  him  to  conduct  the  argament  in  aorcral  of  tki 

larly  built,  lies  on  tho  road  from  Toulon  to  most   important   snbseqnent    discoMOoai    b 

Nice,  and  lias  a  fine  promenade  along  tho  coast.  1796  he  took  office  as  nnder-secrctary  ofrtat!; 

The  climate  is  unhealthy,  but  tho  neighboring  in  1797  he  commenced  with  othen  the  pabfe 

country  is  fruitful  in  vines,  olives,  and  oranges,  tion  of  the  political  paper,  the  **  AntWacebia;'* 

An  active  trade  is  carried  on  in  these  products,  in  1798  he  engaged  in  Wilberforee*a  ilaa  fcr 

and  especially  in  sardines  and  anchovies.    Op-  tlio  abolition  of  the  slave  trade;  In  17W  kt 

posito  Cannos  lies  the  St.  Marguerite,  one  of  tho  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiadoncn  fv 

2  i:»les  in  whose  citadel  tho '^  man  in  tho  iron  manaf^^iig  the  afiaira  of  India ;  in  1800  ha  BV* 

mask -^  was  lirst  imprisoned.    Nai)olcon  landed  ried  Joanna,  youngest  daughter  of  Gca.  Jots 

hero  Marrh  1,  ltsl5,  on  his  return  from  Elba.  &cott»  with  a  fortune  of  £100,000;  and  in  1801 

A  charming  villa  in  tho  vicinity  has  been  for  he  retired  from  office,  to  participate  with  FlB 

several  years  the  residence  of  Ix)rd  Brougham,  and  others  in  a  most  eflFective  pariianMlay 

An  £ngli>h  chapel  was  erected  at  Cannes  in  war  npon  the  administration.     ItwaadnriaglM 

1855.  ^  ^  several  subsequent  sessiona,  while  acting  ias^ 

CANNIBALS,  a  term  probably  derived  from  position,  that  he  acquired  his  highest 

the  Indian  lan^^uage,  and  of  tlie  same  family  as  tion  as  a  keen,  aarcastio,  witty,  and  ( 

the  word  Caribee,  or  Carib.    Columbus  relates  speaker.    Few  men  have  appMrcd  in 

that  he  was  in  great  fear  ot*  the  Carribals,  which  ment  equal  to  him  in  showy  dedaniatic 

word  was  probably  corrupted  into  cannibab*.    It  ting  irony,  and  sparkling  wit.     On  Fltt^ 

signifie^s  as  now  used,  eaters  of  hutuan  flesh,  to  offico  in  1804,  he  was  made  treaaorer  of  tk 

This  practioo  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  navy.    After  a  brief  retirement  in  1601^  oob^ 

Caribs.    Tbo  Greeks  knew  of  tribes  anciently  sioned  by  the  death  of  Pitt,  he  nuipancd  ii 

who  ate  human  flesh,  and  called  them  anthro-  otlice  in  1807,  as  secretary  of  atate  nr  fivrip 

p>ophagi.    In  modern  times,  not  only  tho  abo-  aflairs,  under  the  adminiatradon  of  thedohK^ 

riginal  Curibecs,  but  various  tribes  of  the  South  Portland,  in  which  positimi  he  partienlai)j  ^ 

sea  islands,  aro  given  to  the  practice,  which  tinguished  himself  by  the  ability  and  ML^ 

they  generally  indulge  upon  captive  enemies.  well  as  by  tho  spirited  citinpoaiUoiL  of  .^ 

OANNINU,  ijfiOBGB,  a  British  statesman,  state  papora.    In  1809hebaoaiiMinvQlfidii* 
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,  ffrowing  ont  of  the  Walcheren  expedi«  the  nioe  deBoription,  Omnium  gum  diaufotftt 

.  with  one  of  his  ooUeagae^  Lord  OasUe-  ratque  arte  miodam  atUntator^  was  pecouarlj 

.  wMch  led  to  a  dael,  and  afterward  to  applicable  to  nim.    Bat  if  ever  Tanitj  was  ex- 

ation  of  both  parties,  together  wiUi  oosable  in  man,  it  was  ezonsable  in  George 

H  M«e  dnke.    Daring  the  session  of  1812  Oanning,  who,  endowed  with  every  chdoesl 

loaaly  advocated  the  Catholic  emaDoi<  gift  of  natare,  had  risen  from  a  low  condMon 

hA,  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Grattan ;  and  the  to  the  bluest  office  in  the  state,  and  seen  oea^ 

•aooess  of  that  measare  of  jastice  and  tred  in  himself  the  best  hopes  of  the  best  men 

■tion  was  greatly  indebted  to  toe  eloqaent  in  the  civilized  world.    We  read  in  the  tales 

ce  of  Hr.  Canning.    He  was  the  same  of  superstition  of  men  who  have  made  com- 

r     med  to  parliament  from  Liverpool,  pacts  witii  the  fiend;  a  Fanstos  ooidd  hardlv 

»»y  gave  him  its  support  ag^  in  1814,  nave  desired  to  be  more  than  a  Canning.    A 

LOAo,  and  in  1820.    In  1814  he  was  sent  am-  fine  person  for  the  love  of  women :  a  mind  for 

>r  to  Portoffal ;  in  1816  he  became  pres-  the  aidmiration  of  man ;  a  golden  tiae  of  fortone 

€        board  of  control ;  and  in  1820,  to  which  had  its  slacks,  indeed,  bat  no  ebb ;  and 

1         ipating  in  any  way  in  the  trial  of  a  death  which  has  abrnptly  left  his  character. 

uorviine,  resigned  his  place,  and  trav-  as  it  was  s^ded  with  the  glow  of  a  world's  best 

n  the  continent    In  1822^  the  respon*  hopes.^'    His  *' Speeches^^  with  a  memoir  by  B. 

iriaoe  of  governor-ffeneral  of  India  was  of-  Therry,  6  vob.  Bvo,  were  pnbUshed  hi  Londoo, 

to  )unL  and  he  had  made  his  nreparations  1828.    He  was  bnried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 

England,  when  the  sadaen  death  of  near  Pitt. — Chaslbs  Jomr,  visooont,  a  Brttiui 

ciasuereagh,  by  suicide,  recalled  him  to  statesman,  son  of  George  Canning^  bom  aft 

rpost  of  secretaiy  of  state  for  foreign  Gloucester  Lod^  Brompton,  Dec  14^  1812; 

,    CHiile  in  this  position,  in  1825,  he  re-  distinguished   himself  in  the  daadcs  at  the 

\  to  recop^ize  the  independence  of^  and  mdveraity  of  Oxford;   represented  Wftrwidk- 

lomatio  intercourse  with  the  several  shire  in  the  house  of  commons  in  1886:  and 

ojaerican  republics,  and  soon  carried  his  on  March  27>  1887,  after  lus  mother^s  dei^  (on 

Qto  effect.    In  1827  he  was  appointed  -whom  the  peerage  was  conferred  in  1828X 

K       y  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  tory  became   viscount,  and  took  Ids  seat  in  the 

i  whiuui  nnder  lead  of  the  duke  of  Wef-  house  of  lords.    In  1841  he  was  made  under- 

Lord  Bezley,  Viscount  Melville,  Mr.  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  afQiirs,  and  snbtfe- 

I      A^eel,  and  others,  deserted  him,  and  com-  quently  chief  comnusdoner  of  wooos  and  for* 

I  to  solicit  an  alliance  with  the  whijra.  ests.    In  1851  he  took  a  prominent  put  In  the 

J>orted  bv  Lord   Brougham,  Sir  great  industrial  exhibition.    In  tiie  ensuing 

ett,  and  Hr.  Ilerney^  but  had  to  year  be  became  postmaster-general,  with  a  seas 

a  most  formidable  opposition,  which  in  the  cabinet  under  the  Aberdeen  administra- 

eouisition  all  the  dexteritjr  of  his  logic,  tion.    In  1855,  on  the   redsnation  of  Lord 

the  sharpness  of  his  wit    Declaring,  Dalhousie,  he  was  i^pointed  by  Lord  Palmer- 

finally,  inimical  to  parliamentary  re-  ston  govemor-genei^  of  India,  which  office  he 

-  a      x>  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corpo-  still  retains  (Aug.  1858).    The  formidable  sepoj 

MA,  he  was  left  without  a  party,  and  it  rebellion  broke  out  during  his  administratioii, 

vigor  of  his  foreign  policy  alone  whidi  and  he  was  as  much  oensnred  for  his  lenienqr 

1  him  in  the  ascendant    He  spoke  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak,  as  for  ma 

I      time   on   June   27,   1827,  and  the  severity  afterwwd.    His  proclamation,  oonfia- 

uKiutii  signed  the  treaty  between  Eng-  eating  the  property  of  the  natives  of  Oade,dldt« 

.  France,  and  Russia,  for  the  settiement  ed  a  strong    condemnatory  oounter-despatoh 

ifiairs   of  Greece  (one  of  the  earliest  from.  Lord  fnienborough,  president  of  the  noard 

irhich  he  wrote  in  his  youth  was  on  of  control,  and   in  the   discnanons  in  both. 

HB       of  Greece),  when  he  retired  for  a  branches  of  the  British  legislature  was  genet- 

u&  uir  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire's  villa  ally  pronounced  to  be  harsh  and  Ul-advised. 

uiiuiwick,  where  he  died.    A  newspaper  of       CANNING,  Sm  Gxobox  Stblitiobsw    See 

the  "  Examiner,"  which  had  not  been  Stbatfobd  dx  BKOOum. 

to  him  in  politics,  because  of  his  al-       CANNON,  implements  of  war  for  throwing 

w'ant  of  liberality  in  the  conduct  of  heavy  prqjectiles,  as  shot  and  shells,  by  tiie  ez* 

affairs,  yet  closed  the  announcement  plosive  force  of  gonpowder*    The  moat  andeiit 

death  with  the  following  just  and  beau-  form  of  the  cannon  la  the  mortar,  a  riKurt  and 

eciation  of  his  character:  "On  Can-  wide-mouthed  piece  of  ordnance^  originally  used 

us.  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  now  to  for  throwing  stones,  and  now  implied  to  oaatiog 

:  <       estimation  of  it  has  been  often  bomb  shells.    Cannon  fbr  pn^liiu^  balls  are 

I    lie  was  the  last  of  the  rhetoricians,  hollow  (flinders  of  gun  metal  or  Dronse,  an 

)e     less  an  orator,  he  would  probably  alloy  of  copper  with  8  to  10  per  oent  of  tin,  or 

V      a  greater  man.    He  followed,  how-  they  are  made  of  cast  iron;  and  some  heavy 

t^e  tawdry  &shion  of  his  day ;  and  the  experimental  pieces  have  been  made  of  wroii|^ 

\  and  finery  could  not  disguise  the  thews  iron,  but  the  number  of  this  diss  in  aotoal  aer? 

ftoews  they  encumbered.  Self-complaoency  vice  ia  exoeedinglv  amalL    The  severe  trial  to 

a  prominent  feature  of  his  charaoteri  ana  whkli  tiie  metaf  U  pot  when  in  on  reqoinm^ 
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material  of  great  tenacity  and  hardness — the  welded  in  the  form  of  hoopa.    A 

former  to  witlistand  the  force  of  tlio  explosive  tenacity  renders  it  the  best  materij 

fluid  applied  to  burst  open  the  gun,  and  the  tliero  is  no  Question  bnt  these  ex] 

latter  to  resist  the  wearing  action  of  the  ball  as  be  continued,  till  some  method  has 

it  pounds  down  upon  the  surface  it  rests  upon,  of  constructing  a  gun  of  perfectly 

when  first  struck  and  perhaps  temporarily  flat-  ture  of  it,  harden^  within  to  re^dd 

tened  by  the  force  of  the  explosion ;  an  indenta-  ing  action  of  the  ball.    The  lacilitj 

tion  is  thus  produced,  whioli  continually  grows  malleable  iron  is  now  melted  and  c 

larger,  and  is  soon  followed  by  another  in  the  produce  cast  steel  suggests  this  a 

upper  surface  a  little  in  advance  of  the  former,  means  of  accomplishing  this  result, 

which  also  increases  till  the  gun  is  worn  out  by  the  improvements  which  have  K 

this  lodgment,  as  it  is  called.    Cast  iron,  in  tlie  all  branches  of  industry,  it  is  a  tii 

improved  methods  of  preparing  it,  combines  the  prise  that  cannon  in  general  arc  no 

required  hardness  and  tenacity  with  cheapness  tially  than  those  made  50  years 

more  perfectly  than  any  other  material.    But  inches  diameter  of  bore  is  now  th 

as  formerly  manufactured  it  was  very  uncertain  stead  of  7  inches,  tlicir  strength  1 

in  its  character,  often  being  far  from  homogene-  portionably  increased,  for  the  rang 

ous  in  texture,  and  at  the  best  estimated  capa-  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  old 

ble  of  resisting  a  force  applied  to  tear  it  asun-  In  our  own  forts  a  24-ponnder  wi 

der  of  only   20,000   lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  mum  size  in  1820.    In  1S50  the 

while  the  tenacity  of  bronze  was  rated  at  80,-  were  10-inch  bore,  carrying  balls 

000  lbs. ;  and  this  beside  was  regarded  as  more  Attempts  have  since  been  made 

to  be  relied  upon  for  uniformity  of  character  larger  pieces,  but  the  difficulty  ( 

than  cast  iron.*    Its  inferior  degree  of  hard-  tliein  enduring  and  safe  in  Ti«e  ' 

ness,  however,  to  cost  iron,  and  its  great  cost,  rapidly  with  the  increase  of  tht-ir  < 

limited  its  use  to  the  smaller-sized  pieces,  for  little  is  gained  in  these  attempts, 

which  it  still  continues  to  be  employed ;  while  is  constantly  receiving  the  attentioi 

for  every  thing  above  field  pieces  cast  iron  is  and  practical  men,  and  extended 

the  material  in  general  use,  and  is  likely  to  take  upon  a  large  scale  have  been  c< 

the  place  of  bronze  altogether.    In  strength,  it  years  past  under  authority  of  difTei 

may  safely  bo  rated  as  equal  or  even  superior  ments.    Our  own  has  entered  in 

to  that  of  bronze,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  searches  with  great  liberality,  and 

to  the  experiments  referred  to  below.  Wrought  portant  reports  of  the  officers  ai 

iron  possesses  tlie  greatest  tenacity,  but  is  defi-  engaged  in  the  work  have  been  i 

oicnt  in  hardness.    The  greatest  objection  to  its  The  principal  of  these  is  the  volo 

use,  however,  is  the  difficulty  of  constructing  ports  of  Experiments  on  the  Streng 

large  masses  of  wrought  iron  by  continual  re-  properties  of  Metals  for  Cannon,  vii 

heating  and  forging,  as  new  pieces  are  added  -tion  of  the  Machines  for  testing 

and  combined  with  those  previously  put  to-  the  Classification  of  Cannon  in  S-r 

gether,  without    causing   portions   to  change  ccrs  of  the  Ordnance  Department, 

their  texture  and  undergo  a  partial  crystolliza-  fcssor  Treadwell,  of  Cambridge,  I 

tion,  thus  weakening  the  mass  witliout  any  sign  to  the  American  academy  an  ini] 

of  this  change  being  visible.    All  the  earlier  munication  npon  the  same  subjec 

guns  previous  to  the  15th  century  were  made  he  argues  the  practicability  of 

of  wrought  iron,  commonly  of  hoops  incasing  very  large  and  efficient  cannon,  an 

bars  of  the  same  material.     It  was  by  the  method  by  which  this  may  be  done 

bursting  of  such  a  piece  in  1400  that  James  II.  which  will  be  found  in  this  article 

of   Scotland     was    killed.     In   recent    times  year  1841,  by  the  regulations  of  ti 

wrought  iron  has  been  used  with  other  ma-  department,  an  officer  is  required  t 

teriols  in  experimental  guns  made  by  a  variety  staiit  attendance  at  the  foanderie%  n 

of  methods,  as  over  a  lining  of  steel  and  over  non  are  making,  to  examine  and  te 

cast  iron ;  and  it  has  been  put  together  and  before  it  is  used,  as  also  in  the  fin 

before  another  is  cast  from  it.    Th 

•  From  the  exnerimenu  of  Major  Waiio  upon  tb<>  bronzo  hos  rendered  it  Unnecessary  to  u 

•ppearthUunlformltyof character couMb*rdlyb«attribu.  5  Charges  m  IM    nnai  proOI, 

ted  to  bronse  caaUnga.    SampUa  taken  from  different  [wrU  OO    senoUS    mjury   tO    InO    gun    W 

ofthe  aamegnn  ahowed  a  differvnce  of  density  amountinfT  to  ing  any   indication   of  it  I   it   hss  1 

SO  Iba.  in  the  cubic  foot,  and  the  extreme  variatioa  in  aam-  :„  :„«..!v«„:««  *Ka  m^^m^^mA  •♦«»«M<.*k  . 

plea  from  different  guna  amounted  to  w  lbs.  in  the  cubic  »"  mcreasmg  the  average  Strength  • 

foot;  the  difference  in  tenacity  fh)m  a  capacity  to  bear  non  from  23,638  tO  37,774  lt>S.  per 

aatrainofiS,108tooneofM^l.  bein;;aAlOuto28«.    **The  tUa  Atmnif^t  n\^c^  nf    iron  #rer 

materiaU  oaed  in  all  theae  caaUnm  are  of  the  aame  quality.  ^  "®  Strongest  pieC8   OI™"  •^W 

they  were  melted,  cast,  and  cooled  in  the  rnme  manner,  and  Fample  01  Ureen  WuO<l  (UrsngS  CO., 

were  deaigned  to  be  aimilarly  treat^^l  in  all  rei«i>octa.    The  brought    by     the  proper    number 

^uaea  whyauch  Irregular  and  unequal  retulta  were  pro-  x^,^  f^  «k«»  ;i^..«*,^^ril^«-j#». —kt-l 

duced,  when  the  materiaU  oaed  and  the  treatment  ».f  tfera  ^"gS  ^^  "^^^  degree  Of  dSn^ty  WblCl 

were  apparently  equal,  are  yet  to  be  aMx^rtalned."    The  cd  with  the  greatest  Strength.      Ill 

l!2f.t";^^**riJ^J!S:"itI!f^Ir5i.f^l'^^^^^  ^;:  the  densltv  was  7.304,  and  the  ten 

poaition  and  atrength,  when  cooled  in  larffe  maaBca,  waa  ,,  .*   ,        rr>«  •  ^l    ^     ^ 

fUlyeatabliabedinthcMexperlme&U.  Ibs.  per  mch.     TlliS  meUMM  01 
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ItiQg  is  a  principle  developed  bj  for  borinc^  meftBored  15  feel  in  lengtb,  8  feet 

inents,  made  under  the  inspection  10  inches  in  diameter  at  the  larger  end,  and  3 

Wade,  U.  S.   A.     The  transverse  feet  10  inches  at  the  smaller  end,  and  weighed 

r  some  iron  was  found  to  be  nearlj  26  tons.    Its  constraotion  reqnireid  the  won  of 

f  4  meltings  and  castings.    From  ex-  7  sucoessiye  weeks,  day  and  night,  and  at  times 

made  at  the  South  Boston  foundery  in  40  men  were  employed  at  once  abont  it    The 

ir  Uie  same  inspection,  other  curious  hammer  weighed  9  tons,  and  in  using  it  eq>eolal 

developed,  as  that  the  cohesive  power  care  was  taken,  that  the  iron  should  never  be 

ogmented  by  exposing  the  metal  when  struck  when  cold  or  partially  so.    It  was  first 

an  intense  heat;    '^and  that  this  bored    out    11   inches    diameter,    tiien   12)^ 

reases  as  the  times  of  exposure  up  to  and  finally  18  inches,  for  a  length  of  IS^  feet 

well  ascertained)  limit ;  and  that,  if  No  imperfection  of  any  sort  was  discovered 

)eyond  that  limit,  the  strength  of  the  during  the  boring — no  indication  whatever  of 

hereby  diminished.^'      Experiments  crystdlization  having  commenced.    Wbanooini* 

the  same  place   upon  the  relative  pleted  the  weight  was  21  tons  18  cwt,  nesrW 

>f  cast  iron  bars  2  feet  long  and  2  8  times  that  (^the  Stockton  ffun,  which  weighed 

are,  made  from  metal  kept  in  fusion  7  tons  17^  cwt    Its  outstde  diameter  at  the 

eriods  of  time  before  casting,  made  it  breech  is  44  inches :  at  the  muzzle  27  inohes. 

bat  the  cohesive  power  of  the  iron,  Its  capacity  isforaballofd02  lbs.  weight,  wbieh. 

.  can  be  shown  by  its  capacity  to  re-  with  a  charge  of  90  lbs.  of  powder,  Is  ezpe<^ed 

strains,  is  increased  by  its  contin-  to  be  projected  at  least  5  miles.    An  attempt  was 

3  in  fusion  from  100  to  160,  or  60  made  the  previous  year  bj  Mr.  Nasmytii  to  make 

rbo  longest  time  that  the  iron  was  a  much  lareer  wrought  iron  gun  than  this— one 

aon  was  4}  hours.    The  results  of  the  that  should  throw  a  ball  weighing  f  a  ton  4 

ts  of  casting  cannon  in  pairs,  one  miles,  with  225  lbs.  of  powder.  Bythenneqoal 

>ne  hollow,  both  of  the  same  mixture  heating  to  which  different  parts  of  the  groat 

)i>ear  likely  to  cause  the  old  method  mass  were  subjected  in  the  forging^  the  metal  tn^ 

be  cannon  hollow  at  once,  which  suined  in  some  places  a  crystalline  fbrm,  br 

uned  in  Europe  in  1729,  to  be  reSstab-  which  it  was  so  weakened,  as  to  be  considered 

1  the  universal  practice  of  casting  unfit  for  use.    It  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Noad  to 

olid  and  then  boring  them  out,  to  be  endeavor  to  restore  the  fibrous  structnro  by  aii- 

By  means  of  a  stream  of  water  in-  nealing.     Prof.  Treadwdl  regards  tbese  a^ 

into  the  hollow  core,  as  devised  by  tempts,  which  are'  still  continued  in  EaropsL 

Iman,  the  cooling  of  the  interior  of  *^  to  make  wrought  iron  cannon  by  the  process  of 

is  accelerated,  while  that  of  the  ex-  fagoting  or  piling,  as  a  strange  engineering  de- 

■t  is  checked  by  surrounding  it  with  lusion.''^   The  tenacity  required  for  cannon  ean- 

.    The  metal  is  thus  protected  from  not  be  nniformly  retained  in  iron  snljeeted  to 

ontraction  and  consequent  strtup  re-  repeated  heatinss  and  hammerings.    He  pto- 

•m  differences  of  temperature.    Two  poses  to  obtain  uie  strength  of  wronght  iron  bj 

inch  bore,  of  the  same  iron,  possessing  constructing  a  cannon  of  oast  iron,  the  thiekDess 

ind  strength  in  a  high  degree,  were  of  the  metal  being  i  instead   of  tlie  whole 

solid  and  bored,  and  the  other  hollow,  diameter  of  the  bore,  as  nsuaL    *'  Upon  this 

G^n  burst  at  the  78d  discharge ;  the  body  he  places  hoops  of  wronght  iron  in  1,  S,  or 

le  withstood  1,500  fires,  proving  in-  more  layers.    Every  hoop  is  formed  with  a 

le  by  service  charges.    Another  pair  screw  or  thread  upon  its  inmde.  to  fit  a  eorro- 

^ns  burst — the  solid  cast  gun  at  the  spending  screw  or  thread  formea  upon  the  body 

and  the  hollow  gun  at  the  249th.  cf  the  gun  first,  and  afterward  upon  each  layer 

ous  facts  also  are  observed  respecting  that  is  embraced   by  another  layer.     These 

of  leaving  tiie  guns  a  long  time  be-  hoops  are  made  a  little,  say  -r^  part  of  their 

Eight-inch  gunfi,  cast   solid  and  diameters,  less  upon  thehr  in^des  than  the  parts 

30  days,  stood  but  72  charges ;  one  of  they  enclose.    They  are  tlyn  expanded  by  neat^ 

!)ore,  proved  84  days  after  being  cast,  and,  being  turned  on  to  their  places,  sofiered  to 

barges ;  another  proved  in  100  days  cool,  when  they  shrink  and  compress,  first  the 

charges ;  and  another  that  lay  6  years  body  of  tiio  gun,  and  afterward  each  snocesdve 

;  cast  stood  2,582  charges.    The  par-  layer  all  that  it  encloses."  Bv  makmg  the  hoopa 

ist  iron  strained  in  the  cooling  by  un-  considerably  smaller  than  the  parts  tb^  sm^ 

raction,  are  supposed  by  Major  Wade  round,  they  aooonomodato  themselves  to  tha 

i  themselves  in  the  course  of  time,  and  strain,  and  mav,  like  all  malleable  bodies,  be  eiz- 

)  position  giving  the  greatest  tenacity,  tended  much  beyond  their  power  of  elasticity 

it  cannon  ever  made  was  constructed  without  firacture.  The  screwing  on  of  the  hoopa 

f  Messrs.  Horsfall  of  Liverpool,  and  is  regarded  as  essential,  and  also  their  being 

to  the  British  government.    It  is  a  "spliced"  to  provent  their  starting.  The  trim* 

ron  gun,  made  by  welding  together  nions  aro  to  be  welded  upon  one  dT  the  hoopii 

bs  of  metal  8  feet  long  by  1^  broad,  Cross  fhiotore  is  guarded  against  by  tho  east 

pon  another  in  different  directions,  as  iron  body,  and  also  by  the  outer  rings  breakiDg 

was  built  up.    The  whole  mass,  ready  Joints  over  the  inner.    Prol  TroadwiQ  pmealB 
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a  series  of  oalcuktions,  showing  that  a  gnu  of  common  moold  to  be  largdy  In 

14  inches  caliber,  made  in  the  manner  proposed,  weight  is  thus  phiced  aboat  th«  I 

and  carrying  a  spherical  ball  of  874  lbs.,  will  the  strength  is  needed.     The  a 

bear  68,960  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  exposed  to  the  United  States  for  the  new  i 

the  fluid,  or  the  pressure  of  4,264  atmospheres,  are  regarded  as  the  most  perfeci 

He  also  calculates  that  a  pressure  of  82,000  constructed.     Their  pecoliar   fo 

lbs.  to  the  inch  is  required  to  give  to  a  14-inch  posed  hy  Capt  Dahlgren,  of  the  L 

shot  an  initial  velocity  of  1,600  feet  a  second,  whose  name  ther  are  generaDy 

which  is  only  half  what  the  gun  will  bear ;  lengtli,  range,  and  weight,  the  B-ix 

while,  with  a  gun  of  this  size,  made  of  cast  iron  of  Dalilgren  does  not  material]/  di 

alone,  its  power  of  resistance  is  limited^  according  82-pounder,  regarded  as  the  best  • 

to  the  old  estimates  of  the  strensth  of  cast  iron,  on  board  ship.    Those  of  greater  1 

to  20,000  lbs.  to  the  inch,  or  less  than  f  that  portionally  larger,  with  range  als( 

which  may  be  required  to  obtain  the  velocity,  ally  increased,  as  appears  by  the  fc 

He  further  calculates  that  a  cannon  of  any  size  from  the  Ordnance  fa^^nnfil : 
may  be  thus  constructed  capable  of  sustmning  Dahigr^tCt  MmA  «jua-^u 

the  pressure  of  4,264  atmospheres,  and  one  so  if'JjSl**'^" 

made  of  80  inches  diameter— if  such  were  prac-  gjjje  «t*  o-eiVratVoi'^t  »  i^t  id^V^  wk^i 

ticable — ^would  have  precisely  the  theoretical       level,  charge  9  lbs 

capacity  of  giving  to  its  spherical  ball,  weighing  3'<iry  n-pcmnd^  {^^^rf^ 

8,670  lbs.,  the  velocity  of  1,600  feet  a  second.  wei?bt'!'!T 

A  patent  has  been  recently  granted  to  Capt  Bange  ars*  eievattoniV'feet'ttboTe  waui 

Blakely,  of  the  royal  artillery,  England,  for       line,  charge  » iba. 

constructing  cannon  upon  this  principle,  usins  A  10-inch  Dahlsren  has  a  length  of  ] 

oast  steel  instead  of  cast  iron  for  the  body.    iC  The  casting  of  heavy  cannon  is  rare 

Thiery  has  also  proposed  a  somewhat  similar  at  the  blast  furnaces  where  the 

method,  viz. :  limng  the  interior  of  the  mould  from  the  ores.    The  quality  of  ro* 

with  bars  of  wrought  iron  the  length  of  the  tained  is  too  uncertain,  and  is  all 

gun,  set  on  end,  and  arranged  at  intervals  of  8  in  strength  to  the  same  iron  after 

mohes  or  thereabout.     When  the  cast  iron  is  several  times  rcmelted.    The  pig 

run  into  the  mould  the  bars  adhere  to  it,  and  the  smeltiug  establishments  are  1 

the  texture  of  these  is  not  materially  affected,  grades  of  tbundery  iron,  from  the 

excepting  being  partly  changed  to  steel  on  toushest  irray  metal  to  the  hardest 

the  surface  next  the  cast  iron.    The  gun  is  then  shade,  and  these  are  mixed  at  th 

to  be  encased  in  hoops  of  wrought  iron  shrunk  and  remelted  according  to  the  judf 

upon  it,  and  the  trunnions  welded  to  one  of  founder.    As  in  the  casting  of  I 

them. — ^The  Lancaster  gun  differs  from  other  furnaces — reverberatory  or  cnpol 

cannon  in  the  bore  being  shaped  very  much  as  ally   employed   to  furnish   the   i 

in  some  rifles,  in  a  twisted  ellipse  or  an  elliptical  single  casting,  each  supplying,  it  mj 

twist    The  form  of  the  ellipse,  however,  in  the  tons.    The  metal,  as  it  runs  from 

rifle  is  but  faintly  expressed  m  the  2  opposite  they  are  tapped,  flows  throogh  ch 

twisting  grooves ;  in  the  cannon  the  greater  sand  into  a  reservoir,  from  whid 

proportional  size  of  the  grooves  gives  the  ellipti-  channels  in  tne  sand  lead  oyer  tl 

cal  form.    These  guns  were  found  in  practice  moulds,  which   have  been   prepi 

in  the  Crimea  to  have  an  immense  range,  but  moulding  bed  or  floor  of  the  lonnd 

they  were  uncertain  in  their*  aim,  and  enor-  liquid  iron  flows  down  these  mnner 

mously  expensive,  each  discharge  costing  £20.  are  slowly  and  steadily  filled,  with* 

Some  of  them  burst  in  the  most  destructive  conveyed  with  the  metal  to  distni 

manner ;  but  whether  this  was  owing  to  their  settling,  or  to  injure  its  texture.    ' 

being  too  light  for  their  charge  and  weight  of  suit  is,  perhaps,  better  attained  in 

ball,  or  to  tlie  tendency  of  the  ball  to  go  straight  guns,  the  liquid  metal  being  introdi 

forward,  and  thus  wedge  itself  in  attempting  to  mould  at  their  lower  portion.    Se^ 

pass  the  very  gradual  curve  of  the  rifled  bore,  is  are  usually  moulded  in  the  san 

undetermined.    The  principle  of  its  construe*  mould  is  in  sand  enclosed  In  a 

tion  seems  to  be  a  good  one.    The  ffun  invented  cast-iron,  called  a  gun  box,  made 

by  ColonM  Cavalli,  of  the  Sardinian  army,  is  which  are  bolted  together  as  the 

somewhat  upon  the  same  principle.  It  is  double-  the  crane  one  upon  another  in  th< 

grooved,  giving  about  a  three-quarter  turn  to  the  shape  is  a  clumsy  imitation  of  the 

projectile.    This  is  of  an  oblong  form,  of  cast  form  within,    llie  sand  which 

iron,  pointed  at  the  top,  convex  toward  the  box   receives   its    impreerion   Lu 

powder,  and  having  2  ribs  running  lengthwise  tern,  between  which  and   eadi 

to  correspond  with  the  grooves  in  the  gun. —  ing  section  of  the  case,  in       a.  it 

The  greatest  improvement  recently  intr^luced  in  small  quantities  at  a  til     .1 

in  the  form  of  cannon,  is  in  reducing  the  with  clay   to  the   proper   < 

proportion  of  metal  between  the  muzzle  and  flat  surface  of  each  block  Oi 

the  trunnions,  which  Is  found  in  guns  of  the  which  is  to  coiiuade  with  t 
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eikened  oyer  with  a  wash  of  fine  charcoal  aod  S  inches  long,  eni  oot  of  the  cannon,  fommdy 

vcd  water,  to  prevent  adhesion  as  the  differ- .  from  one  of  the  tronnions,  bat  now  ttom  tha 

ions  are  moved.    By  keepmg  the  trans-  barrel  near  the  muzzle..   The  specific  graviigr 

9  •ections  slightly  separated  as  the  moald  is  and  other  properties  of  the  sample  are  careftdly 

d,  the  sand  projects  a  little,  so  that  no  noted,  ana  these,  together  with  tibe  trida  to 

uan  find  its  way  between  the  sections  mak-  whidi  it  is  saljected,  and  the  hardness  of  fhe 

I  fin.    The  gan  box  stands  in  the  pit  on  its  metal  determined  bj  a  very  exact  method,  give 

end  or  breech,  the  gun  head,  or  portion  correct  indications  of  the  atreiu^  of  the  gon, 

i     beyond  the  mouth  of  the  piece,  and  without  the  necessity  of  sabmittmff  it  to  extreme 

0  cut  off  in  the  finishing,  being  below  proof  by  firing  with    constant^   inoreasliig 

m  w^d  of  the  reservoir  of  the  liquid  metal,  charges,  nntil  the  piece  is  destroyed.    Indeed 

labwer  section,  in  which  is  the  mould  of  the  to  such  perfection  haye  these   proofb   been 

nedung  and  the  cascabel,  or  extremity  of  the  brought,  that  guns  have  been  sdected  as  of  in* 

^  b  entire ;  the  upper  sections,  commonly  5  ferior  quality  from  among  a  huge  lot,  whicli|  oa 

anmnber,  are  in  halves  divided  longitudinally,  reference  to  the  books  of  thelbandery.  were 

•eh  half  contdning  the  mould  of  one-half  the  found  to  have  been  the  only  ones  (^  tlM  kt 

or  t     length  of  its  section.  These  halves  made  of  hot>blast  iron.    According  to  the  faid^ 

mm         bolted  together  by  outside  fianges.  cations  fumii^ed  by  the  tests^  several  gone  are 

D          le  manner  that  the  sections  are  securea  usually  taken  from  each  large  lot  of  tihem,  to 

«ucf.  The  trunnions,  which  make  the  axle  be  submitted  to  extreme  proof—the  seleotioa 

rhich  the  cannon  is  supported  when  in  use,  being  generally  of  those  that  appear  to  be  the 

moulded  in  the  second  section  of  the  gun  poore^  best,  and  intermediate  qoslitiea.  These 

MA  ibove  the  breech,  lateral  projections  in  the  are  fired  conmionly  witii  6h$rg6B  of  powder 

Ma  affording  room  for  the  cylindrical  cavities  in  equal  to  i  the  weight  of  the  ball,  witii  one  ahot 

lid  to  be  filled  by  the  trunnions.    The  and  one  junk  wad  over  it.    The  firing  is  omi- 

bv  uf  the  mould  is  brought  into  a  p^ectly  tinned,  unless  the  i^ece  previously  bnr^  to  500 

n         position  by  adjusting  the  box  as  the  rounds.    Then  1  ball  more  is  added  witneverf 

une  indicates,    sometimes  the  whole  is  discharge  till  the  bore  is  filled.    The  powder  te 

ted  by  ramming  sand  around  the  bo^L  at  afterward  doubled  in  quanti^,  and  tiie  bote 

9  an  open  space  is  left  around,  which  is  filled  with  shot  at  each  discharge.     When  it 

wv««d  over  above  to  retain  the   hot  air,  bursts,  pieces  are  selected  ibr  f^irttier  examiiift- 

preventing    rapid   cooling.     The   tem-  tion  from  the  breech,  near  the  tmnni<ma  and 

Are  of  thb  space  is  sometimes  increased  the' chase.    Guns  are  also  terted  by  hTdroetalie 

n      }  kept  burning  in  it  for  several  days  pressure,  water  being  forced  into  the  bore  w^ 

g.     Such  is  the  usual  method  of  increasing  pressure^  till  it  sometimes  bursts  Ae 

ii  Build   cannon.    By  the  improvement  piece,  or  brings  to  light  its  hidden  defects  br 

<    kced  by  Lieut.  Rodman,  guns  are  now  opening  the  small  fissures,  that  were  concealea 

>m  iioUow  of  greatly  increased  strength.    A  in  the  metsl.    It  is  not  uncommon  for  it  to  i»* 

9Qre  formed  on  a  tube  of  cast  iron,  which  tube  pear  upon  the  exterior  of  nieces,  of  which  ue 

swate^tight  and  close  at  the  bottom,  is  placed  thickness  of  the  metal  u  4  inches^  exuding 

a  the  axis  of  the  mould.    Into  the  bottom  of  through  as  a  thin  froth,  which  coUeotsnpoa  the 

through  a  smaller  one  placed  in  its  outside  and  fbrms  drops  and  little  streama.   'Bj 

0,  a  current  of  water  is  discharged,  and  as-  this  method,  Uie  exact  pressure  applied  k  knowiL 

xumnir  ftbove  the  top  of  the  piece  constantly  and  may  be  gradually  inceased  to  any  desired 

cooling  the  interior. — When  the  can^  deigree.  Sample  bars  are  also  oast  together  wiHi 

«"      iKen  out  of  the  mould,  it  is  placed  in  a  the  cannon,  which  fhmish  some  indication  of  the 

ueJDg  secured  at  one  end  by  the  square  strenffthofthemetaL  The  different  rates  of  eod- 

<ww  cast  at  the  end  of  the  cascabel,  and  the  ing  of  the  huge  and  small  mass,  howeveri  render 

^  placed  in  a  collar  a  little  back  of  the  muz-  their  qualities  somewhat  dissimilar.— *Broiiae 

^  in  which  it  can  revolve.  The  first  operation  cannon  are  cast  in  a  mould  of  loam,  the  patlera 

jl^  cot  off  the  head,  which  is  2  to  8  feet  long,  for  which  is  prepared  as  followB :  aroond  a  te* 

"^  obiect  of  this  addition  to  the  gun  is,  that  pering  rod  much  longer  than  the  gun,  soft  rope 

Br  portion  of  the  casting,  usually  the  is  wound  enclosiuff  it  entirely  in  ito  ecnla.   O^nt 

may  be  rejected.    The  piece,  if  solid,  this,  when  bron§^t  very  nearly  to  the  outer 

*       uored,  a  steel  cutter  fixed  at  die  end  of  form  of  the  intended  body  of  the  gon  (not  in* 

^  *^         made  to  penetrate,  as  the  gun  slow*  eluding  the  breech  and.  the  head),  ia  plastered  a 

^     Mvetfinits  frame.    When  tlie  ooring  is  layer  ^prepared  day  or  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and 

1,  the  gun  is  finished  upon  the  outside  by  causing^  the  rod  to  rerdve  against  a  praUe 

^  '     uK>b  us^  in  turning  iron.    It  is  then  board  havmg  the  exact  outline  of  the  gon.  the 

t       )f  the  frame,  the  square  block  is  cut  model  receives  its  ahape.    The  modeb  or  the 

"**  ^           cascabel  with  a  cold  chisel,  and  the  trunnions  are  then  maae  of  plaster  and  attached 

[      'Qa  are  dressed  with  the  same  instrument,  to  it,  and  the  whole  ia  thorooghly  dried.    It  ii 

i^  lOQchbole  is  drilled  with  a  stock  and  bit.  then  Washed  over  with  a  prepanrtlon  of  eshee 

-^  piece  is  then  ready  to  be  proved,  which  is  or  other  substance  to  prevent  edherfon,  aod 

^  in  this  country  by  testing  the  strength  d  several  coatings  of  potty  loam  are  laid  oa 

'^Tunderof  the  iron  an  inch  in  diameter  and  and  dried  till  theyresiil  llie  pdnft  of  akaiilk 
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These  form  the  first  layer  of  the  mould    Other  almost  incre^blj  ■mall  proortfcm  of  Mk  U 

larers  of  moulding  loam  are  added,  till  the  misses  which  oharaottrinalSaartillMXpfMtfii 

whole  thickness  la  about  2}  inches.  The  mould  of  modern  battles. 

is  then  encased  in  iron  bands,  and  more  loam  is       CANNSTADT,  a  German  town  in  tha  ki^ 

laid  on  over  them,  to  the  thickness  in  all  of  4  or  dom  of  WQrtemberg,  on  the  Neckar,  the  SK 

6  inches.    Over  this  are  put  on  more  hoops  and  of  a  superior  bmliwick,  a  (kvorlta  raoft  ti 

more  loam  again.    The  tapering  rod  is  now  the  people  of  Stuttgart,  the  diitancKi  from  fht 

drawn  out  together  with  the  rope  and  the  first  capital  being  only  8  m. ;  also  mneh 


^coating  upon  it,  and  tlie  plaster  models  of  the  ed  as  a  waterinff  place,  the  40  mineral  ipte 

trunnions  are  removed.     The  breech  mould  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity  poaMHing  a  1^ 

is  prepared  in  a  similar  way,  and  set  in  an  iron  reputation  for  their  salutary  effect  upon  bevd 

casing  culled  the  goblet  mould,  which  supports  and  nervous  diseases.    King  William  eamti  i 

the  wliole  mass.  The  mould  for  the  head  is  ahK>  beautiful  Cursoal  to  be  erected  near  the  pii- 

made  in  the  same  manner.    After  being  thor-  cii»al  spring,  the  WilhelmsbmnneD.     Two  «. 

oughly  dried,  the  3  pieces  are  set  up  in  the  pit,  tablishments  for  cripples  and  scrolUooi  pcnow 

firmly  secured  together,  and  the   ioints  well  are  favorably  known  abroad,  and  the  nuMnl 

plastered.    Several  moulds  are  usually  prepared  sorings  in  the  neighboring  TiUago  of  Beig  m 

at  the  same  time,  and  arranged  in  the  same  pit.  also  resorted  to.    The  Neckar  is  navigabh  wm 

The  spaces  around  tlicm  are  filled  in  with  earth  Gaunstadt^  and  affords  fhcilitica  for  an  tedn 

which  is  carefully  rammed ;  the  runners  for  the  transit  trade.    Hanufactores  of  cottdUi  vod- 

metal  to  flow  in  being  made  in  this  cose  to  lead  lens,  and  tobacco  flourish,  and  the  odtm  d 

over  the  top  of  the  hc^,  as  in  casting  iron  guns,  the  vine,  as  well  as  other  agricnltnnl  pndod% 

Such  is  a  general  description  of  the  French  diffuses  prosperity  among  the  popolatiuB.  la 

method  of  casting  bronze  cannon,  which  is  some-  July,  1796,  a  battle  was  fooght  near  tbi  town, 

what  varied  in  this  and  other  countries.    When  between  the  French  and  the  Anstrian^    Upon 

casL  the  processes  of  boring  and  finishing  are  tlie  ruins  of  an  old  feudal  castla  of  the  mm 

similar  to  those  applied  to  cost  iron  guns,  when  of  WQrtemberf^,  which  bore  the  nme  BntSia 

they  are  made  solid. — (See  Abtii.t.irt,  Cast-  Grecian  temple,  with  the  mamoleani  ef  Ui 

urow  and  Gunnxbt.)  queen,  Catharine^as  erected  br  Eiog  ▼OBiB 

GANNON,  a  central  county  of  Tennessee,  in  1819.    Many  Koman  antiqmtiei  have*^ — ' 

area  220  sn.  m.,  drained  by  Stone's  river  and  found  in  the  vicinity, 
the  Guncy  fork  of  Cumberland  river.    The  sur-        CANO,  Alonzo,  sumamed  El 

face  is  uneven  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  Spanish  painter,  sculptor,  and  a 

Productions  in  1850,  654,497  bushels  of  corn,  in  Granada,  Miurch  19,  1601,  died  thcfti  OcC 

66,325  of  oats,  and  70,077  lb.4.  of  butter ;  num-  5,  1666.   He  became  so  distingnishad  In  cac* 

her  of  pupils  in  the  public  scliooU,  990.    Cap-  these  arts  that  his  countrrmen  called  him . 

ital,  Woodbury ;  pop.  8,982,  of  whom  843  were  Michel  Angelo  of  Spain,  althongfa  tba  tilll 

alaves.  due  more  to  his  versatility  than  to  uaj 

CANNONADE,  in  a  general  sense,  the  act  blance  in  point  of  genina  to  the  great  ! 

of  firing  artillcr}*  during  a  battle  or  a  siege.   As  tine.    His  ^  Conception  of  the  Virgin,*  li 

a  techuicnl  expression  in  tactics,  a  cannonade  church  of  Son  Diego,  at  Granada,  la  tamii 

means  an  engagement  between  2  armies  in  which  his  ma«teq)iece.    His  worka  in  aeolptnt 

the  artillery  alone  is  active,  and  tlio  other  arms  architecture  are  also  numerooa.    Ha  waia 

are  either  passive  or  do  not,  at  leasts  overstep  the  temporary  of  Velasquez,  and  in  16St  was 

bounds  of  mere  demonstration.    The  most  ccle-  pointed  court  painter  to  Philip  IV. 


brated  instance  of  this  kind  is  the  cannonade  of    ernable  temper  on  variona  bccariooa  UiuiigliS 
Yalmy,  iul792.  Kellcrmann  awaited  the  attack    him  in  danger  of  the  inqv 


danger  of  the  inquisition,  and  he 

of  the  Prussian  army  on  a  range  of  heights,  his  once  put  on  the  rack  on  raapidon  of  hailwg 

artillery  placed  in  front  of  his  troupe.    The  kiUed  his  wife  in  a  fit  of  jealonsy,  bat  wair  *^ 

Prussians  drew  up  on  the  opposite  range  of  the  sequcntly  absolved  from  the  chaise.    Oa 

hills,  brought  forward  their  artillery,  and  the  occasion  his  right  arm  was  exemplad  fron 

cannonaile  began.    Several  times  the  Prussian  ture,  as  being  exeelUm  in  arte,    Aa  an  iSailr:^ 

infantry  fonned  for  the  attack  and  advanced  a  tion  of  his  whimsical  character,  It  b  nlatodT 

little ;  but,  the  French  remaining  finn,  the  Prus-  on  his  deathbed  he  refused  to  take  tba  ~ 

aians  withdrew  again  before  coming  within  mus-  from  the  priest  on  account  of  ita  bad 


ket  range.    Thus  the  day  passed,  and  the  next  ship, 
day  the  Prussian  army  began  their  general  re-        CANOE  (Fr.  eanot),  a  boat  audi  m  hhdH 

treat    In  most  general  engagements  such  can-  by  savoges,  either  by  boDowing  oat  a  ky  or  If 

nonades  occur.    They  ofteu  form  the  1st  act  stretching  the  ^ina  of  animabor  thaMfkii 

of  the  perfonnancc ;  they  serve  to  fill  up  the  trees  over  a  light  frame.    Log  canoea  an  wth 

'.  intervals  between  a  repulsed  attack  and  another  of  large  size  from  the  white  pinaa  at  tbt  Mrtl 

attempt  to  di!jlo<lge  the  enemy  ;  and  they  form  and  the  cotton  wood  tree  of  tba  aood^  a^ 

the  finale  of  most  drawn  battles.    In  most  are  used  principally  for  traospoitlnf  fr4k 

cases  they  serve  more  for  purposes  of  demon-  upon  rivers  and  smooth  watenL    SomD  oM 

atration  than  for  any  thing  else,  causing  by  a  serve  the  northern  toyafeur  for  abort 

great  waste  of  ammunition  at  long  ranges  that  aions ;  but  for  long  expeditioM^  and 
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overland  from  one  river  to  another,  ing  together  all  the  aaored  books  seems  to  have 

is  and  rapids,  the  light  birch  canoe  of  been  suggested  not  before  the  time  of  Ezra,  at 

IS,  which  is  easily  carried  upon  the  which  period  the  prophetic  writings  were  dosed 

lopted.    These  canoes  are  roaae  of  the  and  the  historical  works  completed*    It  is  sop- 

;he  white  burch  (hetula  papyracedS  posed  that  the  first  2  divisions^  the  **Law*'  sod 

over  light  frames  of  white  cedar.    A  the  "Prophets,^'  were  finidied  at  or  soon  after 

ected  of  good  size  and  sound  bark,  the  time  of  Nehemiah.  while  the  8d  division,  tibe 

great  care  the  covering  is  stripped  off  ^*  H0I7  Writings,'*  inaading  the  book  of  Daniel, 

ee  entirely  around  the  tree,  and  some-  is  believed  by  many  recent  critics  to  have  been 

er  than  the  intended  canoe.    This  is  open  some  time  longer.  (SeeBoLS.)  There  is  Dp 

to  the  frame  already  set  up  in  the  knowledge  respecting  uie  author  of  the  oanon, 

1  neatly  fitted  over  it,  the  proper  cur-  and  none  respecting  the   precise  date  of  its 

the  bottom  and  sides  being  secured  composition.    Th»  mst  mention  of  the  ooOe^ 

flat  strips  of  cedar,  which  are  nlaced  tion  is  made  by  the  son  of  Sirach,  180  K  QL 

ribs,  and  are  attached  at  each  end  Josephus   speaks  of  it  in  its  present  fionn, 

gitudinol  pieces  which  make  the  gun-  enumerating  all  the  books,  and  declaring  that 

articular  care  is  taken  that  the  whole  '^  during  afi  this  time  which  has  passed,  no 

tail  be  unbroken,  without  a  scam  or  one  has  dared  to  add  to,  to  take  from,  or  to 

t  up  the  sides  pieces  of  bark  are  let  in  change  them.''  We  may  conadeor  it  to  be  a  fbli 

or  cut  out,  as  the  shape  of  the  canoe  collection  of  the  books  which  the  Jews,  Ibr 

ire,  the  edges  being  sewed  together  reasons  of  their  own,  esteemed  sacred  or  inspired, 

igs  cut  from  tho  roots  of  the  cedar.  In  their  regard  Hoses  held  a  place  above  all 

)a  over  with  tar  and  rosin,  or  with  a  the  prophets,  being  endowed  with  a  peo^iUar 

»ared  from  the  gum  of  the  balsam  fir.  inspiration :  of  course  the  writings  ascribed  to 

me  means  the  canoe  is  kept  in  repair  him  were  placed  at  the  head  of  tiie  oompDalioiL 

i  in  use.    Birch  canoes  made  of  bark  The  prophetio  books  and  the  compositions  of 

in  the  winter,  last  better  than  those  David  may  have  owed  their  place  to  the  per- 

'*  summer  bark."    They  are  readily  sonal  character  and  reputation  of  their  anthon. 

led  by  their  darker  color,  and  are  Others  derived  their  titie  to  inspiration  firom 

e  highly  valued.    Canoes  of  this  kind  the  nature  of  their  contents,  or  from  their  great 

f  all  sizes,  from  those  which  may  be  antiquity.    Others  again  earned  a  plaoe  throoj^^ 

of  the  water  and  carried  by  children,  the  names  attached  to  them,  and  were  venerated 

f  SO  feet  or  more  in  length,  in  which  as  the  compositions  of  Solomon,  Ezra,  Daniel, 

[ndians  may  undertake  with  safety  orNehemian.    To  whatever  date  wo  assign  tho 

peditions.    A  cano^  of  16  or  18  feet  completion  of  the  canon,  whether  with  the 

nay  bo  carried  for  miles  by  an  Indian  later  Jews  we  suppose  it  finished  after  the  time 

reat  exertion ;  and  placed  again  in  the  of  Malachi  (about  400  B.  0.),  or  with  modem 

will  convey  him  and  his  squaw  and  scholars,  later  than  Daniel,  it  is  certain  that 

with  all  their  worldly  possessions,  this  date  was  regarded  as  the  dose  of  the  period 

» xmsteady  in  tho  water  that  one  slips  of  inspiration.    For  this  reason,  and  likewise^ 

er  a  -white  man,  unaccustomed  to  probably,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  not 

'e  suddenly  than  his  feet  placed  unex-  composed  in  Hebrew,  the  prodnctions  of  later 

pen  smooth  ice ;  tho  Indian  rides  fear-  Jewish  literature  were  not  kept  with  the  older 

.  down  the  foaming  rapids,  and  ven-  books  in  the  temple,  nor  indoded  in  the  ooUec- 

•at  into  the  salt  water,  where  he  may  tions  of  sacred  writings  used  for  public  reading. 

earing  the  blackfish  and  the  porpoise,  These  works  were  held  in  higher  esteem  by  the 

;h  dancing  like  a  feather  upon  the  Greek  Jews  than  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  «Dd 

1  managing  to  lifl  their  bulky,  slip-  the  Alexandrine  version,  which  the  former  ra- 

isses  into  his  frail  bark,  with  which  garded  as  inspired,  had  a  large  snpplement  oon- 

safely  to  the  shore.  taining  Esdras,  Tobit,  Judith,  Esther,  Wisdom 

T  (G  r .  Kavuiv^  a  rule ) .  Collections  of  the  of  Solomon,  Ecdenasticns,  Barnoh,  Song  of  the 

authors  were  called  «cav<uvf  r,  models  Three  Ohiloren,  Susannah,  Bel  and  the  Dra^^ 

As  applied  to  the  sacred  writings,  the  1,  2,  and  8  of  Maccabees.    These  coinpositioiis 

been  used  with  various  shaoes  of  were  not,  however,  even  by  the  Greek  Jews, 

Sometimes  it  signified  merely  a  cat-  considered  as  a  constituent  portion  of  the  oanon, 

persons  or  things  belonging  to  the  but  rather  as  an  appendix  to  it  holier  than  anj 

of  books  wliich  were  used  in  the  vulgar  literature,  and  Talnable  as  containing 

1  a  more  restricted  sense  it  designated  moral  and  religious  instrnction,  but  stiU  not 

red  list  of  all  the  books  appointed  to  so  peculiarly  soured  as  to  be  allowed  to  stand 

pablic  assemblies  of  Christians.    In  in   the  same  rank  with  prophetic  writi^pk 

t  times  its  significance  was  narrowed  The  early  Cbristions,  beinff  nnacqnainted  with 

and  it  was  applied  only  to  the  collec-  the  Hebrow  language,  availed  themselves  of  the 

rine  and  inspired  writings  which  are  Greek  version,  and  naturally  made  use  of  all  * 

er's  rule  of  faith  and  practice.    The  the  books  it  contahied,  sometimes  qnotiiiff  the 

le  Old  Testament  was  formed  gradually  apocryphal  books  as  if  th0y  were  oanoufiil; 

ourse  of  years.  The  thought  of  gather-  but  when  the  sntjeot  became  one  of 
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■tad J,  the  fcholan  generally  accepted  the  Jndg^  teachers,  TrenaiM,  dement  of  Aleztadria,  lal 

ment  of  the  Jews.    Still  they  were  quoted  with  Tcrtullian,  agreed  in  reoeiring  4  Goipd^  c&t 

deference,  nsed  publicly,  and  in  one  or  two  in-  Acts  of  the  Ai>08t]efl,  Paara  13  Epistle^  tht  It 

stances  spoken  of  as  authoritative  and  divine. —  Epistles  of  Peter  and  of  John,  and  the  Ayo» 

The  canons  of  the  Greek  cliurch  closely  corre-  h'pse.    Respecting  the  Epistle  to  the  Ilefcitn 

Sond  with  each  other.  The  most  ancient,  that  of  Fhilemon,  Jade,  and  8  John,  a  diflmctt<tf 
eli to  (A.  D.  177),  contained  all  t he  Jewisli  books  opinion  was  raised.  At  this  time,  the  buob 
excepting  Esther,  but  excluded  the  apocrypha,  were  contained  in  2  separate  collectiov,  cbi 
"With  this  catalogue  agreed  those  or  Grc^^ry  historical,  called  the  Evangel,  tlie  other  niieo- 
Nazianzen  (A.  I).  370),  and  of  Amphilochius  lary,  called  the  Apostle.  The  next  sUgt atbi 
(A.  D.  870).  Origen's  list  includes  all  the  Hebrew  development  of  the  New  Testament  canoo  ii  it- 
books,  and  the  apocryphal  Banich.  With  him  dicatca  by  the  ancient  Svriac  tranalatioD  knon 
agree  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (848),  the  council  as  the  Peschito,  whicn  belongs  probablj  ia 
of  I^odicea  (868),  and  Epiphanius  (3C8).  Ath-  the  early  part  of  the  Sd  centanr.  Thii  eos- 
anasius  omits  Esther,  and  retains  Baruch.  The  tained,  in  addition  to  Uie  books  acksovl- 
apostolical  canon,  of  uncertain  date,  admits  8  edged  by  Irenieus,  Clement,  and  TcrtoSiu, 
books  of  Maccabees,  1  of  Judith,  and  recom-  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  tb«  kCtf 
mends  instruction  in  Ecclesiasticus.  The  cata-  of  James ;  but  it  omits  the  Apocalypse,  vLk& 
logues  of  the  Latin  church  coincide  with  the  dogmatic  prejudices  were  bringing  into  ^ 
Jewish  canon,  in  so  far  as  they  exclude  no  books  favor.  An  ancient  fragment,  as  old,  probtUT. 
reckoned  as  canonical  by  the  latter;  but  2  of  as  the  year  200,  which  was  found  accntorriad 
them  admit  writings  which  the  Hebrews  rejected,  a  half  ago  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  IfiliB, 
Thus  the  canon  of  Augustine  (A.  I>.  875)  cm-  by  Mnratori,  and  is  thence  called  the  canoo  of 
braces  the  books  Tobit,  Judith,  AVisdom  of  Solo-  Muratori,  contains  a  mutilated  eatalofoe  d 
mon,Ecclesiasticaii,l  and  2  Maccabees;  and  the  8d  New  Testament  books  tlien  received,  intlui 
council  of  Carthage  adopted  the  same  enumcra-  list  are  mentioned  the  Gw^pels,  Acta,  13  FuEh 
tion.  Jerome,  however,  rejected  these  produc-  Epistles,  2  Johannean,  Jude,  and  the  Apoealjpfc 
tions,  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  because  the  number  James  and  Hebrews  seem  not  to  Lava  Mca 
of  canonical  writings  must  be  limited  by  the  num-  included.  1  Peter  is  spoken  of  donMUlr, 
her  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  *^  The  and  words  half  commendatory  are  applied  to 
church,"  he  said,  "  reads  them  for  the  edification  the  **  Shepherd  "of  Ilermas.  The  accepted  Soi^ 
of  the  people,  but  not  to  establish  the  authority  tures  of  tliis  ago  were  held  to  be  of  divine  inUx^ 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  church.^'  The  Catholic  ity.  Origen  was  the  first  to  divide  the  vbok 
church,  following  the  old  Latin  version,  ac-  extent  literature  of  the  Christians  into  daM^ 
cepted  the  books  regarded  by  the  early  Jews  distinguished  ns  the  genuine,  the  sparioiu,  lal 
as  aiK)cryplial,  declaring  them  to  be  canon-  the  mixed.  The  gennino  wero  those  writioi  tj 
ical  by  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  inspired  authors,  as  vonched  for  by  tmstwortb; 
But  tlio  theologians  of  the  rofonnation,  Lu-  tradition;  the  spurious  were  those  that  had  w 
ther,  Carlstadt,  Flacius,  and  John  Gerhardt,  claim  to  apostolical  origin,  either  firom  extend 
went  back  to  the  Jewish  canon,  and  con-  evidence  or  internal  character;  the  mixed itn 
siderod  the  apocryphal  writings  ns  indepen-  such  as  were  of  doubtful  or  contested  astboritj, 
dent  and  inferior  collections.  Some  Catholic  or  had  met  with  only  a  partial  reception.  1^ 
doctor:*,  as  Born.  Lamy,  have  made  a  distinction  4  Gospels,  Acts,  12  Epistles  of  Paul,  1  Peter.  1 
between  the  1st  and  the  2d  canon,  the  1st  only  John,  probably  also  tlio  Apocalypse,  he  beld!o 
being  of  absolute  authority. — Tlie  canon  of  tho  be  indisputably  genuine  and  sacred.  Id  rcffcct 
Kew  Testament  was  formed  upon  8ul>ftantially  to  Hebrews,  James,  2  Peter,  2  and  3  Juhn,  ifri 
the  same  ])rinriplo3  ns  that  of  the  Old.  For  a  Jude,  his  mind  was  in  a  state  of  greater  or  Irfi 
century  tho  Hebrew  writings  were  the  only  uncertainty.  Ho  appears  towaTen^inVs 
Bible  the  Christians  had.  The  letters  of  the  judgmont  upon  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  caDiBC 
apostles  were  ]>ublicly  road  in  connection  with  it  a  catholic  eoistle,  and  upon  the  Shepherd  oc 
the  ancient  Scriptures,  and  were  listened  to  with  Hermas,  which,  in  one  passage,  be  decltftf  to 
the  same  respect.  Gradually  such  epistles  as  be  in  his  opinion  *^  divinely  inspired,**— bo  frv- 
wero  addressed  to  neighboring  cliurches  were  tuating  in  that  age  was  the  line  that  divided 
gatheredto^cther  in  small  collections;  and  later,  the  canonical  from  the  apocryphal  vntiagi 
other  works  of  a  historical  character,  which  Origen^s  opinion,  however,  was  too  individw 
might  recommend  themselves  by  their  intrinsic  to  be  received  ns  representing  the  pemsBOBo' 
worth  or  tlioir  reputed  authorship,  wero  recciv-  the  church.  Eusebius  the  historian,  intbectrtf 
ed  by  such  communities  as  came  in  ]M>ssession  part  of  the  4th  century,  prepared  a  cstsli'|M 
of  them,  and  were  used  in  i>ublic  instruction,  of  the  New  Testament  ^riptnrea,  baaedop* 
Man^  years  elapsed  before  a  complete  and  au-  carefully  studied  traditions,  both  crsl  and  vrit- 
tliorized  collection  was  made.  The  earliest  trace  ten.  In  his  classification  the  Gonehi  J^ctt,  H 
of  a  collection  of  New  Testament  books  is  found  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  the  first  Ep&tlcs  of  J<^ 
in  that  which  Marcion  had  in  the  middle  of  tho  and  Peter,  are  ranked  asgennine  and  nnivrml^? 
2d  century,  consisting  of  10  epistles  of  Paul,  and  acknowledged  productions  of  apostlesL  JivMi 
a  gospel  supposed  to  have  been  St.  LukeV  disputed  books  ho  mentions  the  Epistles  of 
Haifa  century  later  the  principal  Christian  James  and  Jude,  2  Peter,  2  and  8  John,  which  be 
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•  bj  the  title  of  catholioEpifltlefl.  Other  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament  writlngi 
now  by  all  deemed  apocryphal,  he  upon  gronnds  purely  historical.  The  oonncil 
spnrioQS.    To  the  Epistle  to  the  He-  of  Trent,  15i6,  merely  confirmed  the  canon  of 

id  to  the  Apocalypse,  Easebios  hesitates  Hippo  and  Carthage,  condemned  all  dissent^ 

I  a  place,  being  himself  inclined,  it  and  set  the  seal  of  CBcnmenioal  anthority  iip<m 

em,  to  receive  them  into  the  first  class  therec^ved  collection.  This  mandate  of  Rmne 

e  Scriptures,  but  deferring  to  the  popn-  had  its  efifect  npon  the  Greek  chorch,  irhidi 

nt,  which  was  agiunst  them.    The  forthwith  canonized  the  Old  Testament  apoo* 

the  Greek  chnrch,  that  of  Laodicea  rypha,  and  soon  laid  ande  its  donbts  resiMot* 

-'9),  that  of  Cyril  (A.  D.  848),  that  ing  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypae. 

lasias  (A.  D.  826),  ana  that  of  Gregonr  Thos  the  great  body  of  Christians,  Catholic  and 

m  (A.  D.  870),  agree  in  accepting  all  Protestant^  east  and  west,  with  tiie  above  e>* 

8  that  compose  oar  present  collection,  ceptions,  accepted  the  same  sacred  Scriptoreii 
le  Apocalypse.  Athanasins  alone,  and  Bmall  sections  among  the  Protestants  hav« 
Cyril,  included  this.  The  catholic  dissented.  The  Socinians,  in  the  16th  centorr, 
were  by  this  time  generally  received,  adopting  methods  of  investigation  severely 
K)t  with  entire  cordiality.    It  is  clear  critical,  have  thrown  donbts  npon  several  writ- 

canon  of  the  Greek  chnrch  was  not  ings  whose  genuineness  had  been  left  nnmiea- 

y  closed  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  tioned  for  centuries.    The  same  process  has  Deen 

n  church,  which  onened  the  canon  of  continued  to  the  present  day  by  theologians  of 

Testament  to  the  admission  of  the  apo-  different  schools,  especially  in  Germany.    The 

books,  enlarged  the  canon  of  the  New  Bwedenborgians,  discarding  critical   methods 

at  by  the  reception  of  the  Epistle  to  entirely,  and  receiving  no  dogmatical  writing 

■ews  and  the  Apocalypse,  and  thus  com-  as  inspired  or  canonical,  set  summarily  aside 

it,  pronounced  it  closed.    The  council  the  decrees  of  councils  and  the  verdicts  of 

•  decreed  (A.  D.  893)  that  the  books  of  scholars,  and  hold  that  the  4  Goq)els  and  the 
Testament  be  4  Go^els,  Acts,  18  Epis-  Apocalypse  are  the  onlv  Scriptures  of  the  New 
ftul,  1  to  the  Hebrews,  2  of  Peter,  8  of  Testament  written  under  the  fall  infinenoe  of 
f  James,  1  of  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse  the  Holy  Spirit    They  idso  deny  inspiradon  to 

Jerome,  speaking  of  Hebrews,  says :  the  nurely  narrative  and  dogmatic  writings  of 

0  matter  whose  it  is,  for  it  is  the  pro-  the  Old  Testament,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Neheroii^ 
>f  an  ecclesiastical  man,  and  is  dailv  Esther,  and  the  books  of  Solomon;  finding  a 
»hed  by  being  read  in  the  churches.^'  broad  line  of  distinction  between  these  and  tha 
lame  reason  he  would  admit  the  Apoc-  others  in  their  doctrine  of  correspondenceai 

The    council  of  Carthage    repeated  CANON,' an  ecoledastioal  dignitary  who  poa* 

ord  for  word,  in  the  year  897,  the  rule  sesses  a  prebend,  or  revenue  allotted-  for  tiie 

>y  that  of  Hippo,  only  ranking  Hebrews  performance  of  divine  service  in  a  cathedral  or 

miong  PauPs  14  epistles.  A  few  years  collegiate  church.  Canons  were  originally  priests 

9  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books  was  who  lived  in  community,  appointed  to  assist 

1  by  a  decree  from  Pope  Innocent  I.,  the  bi^op  in  his  duties,  and  supported  by  the 
y  be  regarded  as  deciding  finally  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric. — Sboulab  Caxohi 
die  Latin  church.    There  were  still  are  those  who,  in  progress  of  time,  have  left  <^ 

DS  of  opinion  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  the  custom  prevalent  in  monasteries' of  living  a 

and  the  2d  and  3d  of  John  ;  but  there  community  ufd,  and  have  the  privileae  of  en* 

'oom  for  change.    The  catalogue  was  Joying  the  returns  of  their  respective  benefices. 

up  to  the  period  of  the  reformation,  The  obligations  of  the  canons  are  contained 

banding  tlio  objections  of  Cosmos,  685,  under  the  8  following  heads  :  1,  the  duty  ol 

650,  Isidore  of  Seville,  636,  and  Niceph-  residing  in  the  place  where  the  church  thejf 

/onstantinople,  82S  ;  notwithstanding,  belong  to  is  ^tuated;  9,  assisting  at  the  canoni- 

criticism  of  John  of  Damascos,  who  cal  offices  which  are  celebrated  in  the  churdi  s 

>  reckon  the  Apostolical  Canons  among  and  8,  attending  the  meeting  of  tiie  chapter  at 

Testament  books,  and  the  judgment  of  the  appointed  times.     They  cannot  be  absent 

1  of  Aix,  789,  which  would  exclude  the  from  their  benefices  for  a  longer  period  than  8 

>8e.    The  chiefs  of  the  reformation  in  months,  and  are  obliged  to  siuff  or  recite  their 

ings,  and  the  two  Protestant  churchesin  office  in  didr.     In  their  couective  ca^Md^ 

ibols,  in  defining  which  the  canonical  they  are  called  a  chapter,  and  form  the  oouneu 

A  were,  inclined  to  follow  what  they  as-  of  the  bishop.    In  eadi  chapter  there  are  dig* 

be  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  nitaries.    The  name  was  originally  iqyplied  to  au 

Is  rather  than  the  consent  of  the  chnrch  the  clergy,  but  was  afterward  confined  to  those 

sed  in  ecclesiastical  decrees.    Luther  who  were  connected  with  the  cathedral  chnrdi, 

octrinal  test,  and  applied  it  to  the  exclu-  or  to  specially  privileged  ohurolies. 

[ebrews,  James,  Jude,  and  the  Apoca^  CANON,  in  mnsio,  a  species  of  vooal  oompo* 

It  his  practice  was  peculiar  to  himself,  sition  in  several  parts,  in  the  form  of  a  petpet* 

time  Protestant  theologians  have  paid  ual  fngne^  in  which  the  voices  begin  at  inter* 

ention  to  critical  studies,  and  have  die-  vals,  one  idfter  ti^e  other,  so  that  each  Toiea 

d  themselves  by  efforts  to  establish  the  sings  the  stnin  of  the  preoeding  one  and  all 
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Bing  different  portions  of  the  melody  at  the  no    fbr  which    fhmr 

same  time.     It  differs  from  the  ordinarv  fague  comprises  the  general  kwt  Ant  eiUier  of 

in  requiring  that  the  subject  be  repeated  Dj  each  churches,  eastern  or  western.    Thss 

part  the  canon  law  of  the  orientil  and  of  i 

OAKON,  a  Spanish  word,  signifying  a  tube,  in  chnroh.    To  the  knowleilge  of  this  i 

flue,  or  pipe,  now  in  common  use  in  the  terri-  onist  must  niUte  an  aecpiaintanee  with  I 

tories  bordering  tiie  Mexican  states,  to  desig*  ticular  laws  and  cnstoma  of  his  own 

nate  the  deep  ravines,  or  gulches,  worn  in  the  province,  beride  that  of  the  statntcs  u» 

hills  and  mountains  by  descending  torrents  of  ocese  to  which  he  belongs,  in  o         to  I 

water.  to  apply  his  general  mles  and  pno* 

OANON  LAW,  the  pablic  and  general  code  of  practical  cases  which  mio^  fidl  undte 

laws  oftbe  Catholic  church.    This  church  claims  zanoe.    The  authority  whence  ecclesivui 

to  be  a  perfect  visible  society,  containing  within  derive  their  foroe,  is  held  by  Caiholia 

herself  all  that  is  necessary  fur  a  complete  and  in-  vested  primarily  and  principally  in      t ' 

dependent  organization.    Hence  she  nas  her  own  the  vicar  of  Christ.    General  C4 

rulers,  rights,  and  laws.  Some  ofthese  laws  given  sess  the  same  authority.    These  i      c* 

by  Christ  himself  or  by  the  apostles  in  his  name,  of  all  or  of  the  greater  number  o«  %he 

are  held  to  be  immutable;  others  have  been  pro-  of  the  church.    The  decrees  of  a  1^ 

mulgated  by  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  authority,  general  council,  that  is,  one  presided  ova 

and  can  be  modified  or  abrogated  bv  the  power  pope  either  personally  or  throngfa  bis  rep 

whence  they  derive  their  force.    The  discipline  ative,  when  ratified  by  the  same  anthori 

or  practice  of  the  church  is  therefore  partly  un«  binding  over  the  whole  ohnrch.    These 

ohaugeablc  and  partly  changeable.    The  change-  two  founts  of  anthority  from  which  all  i 

able  discipline,  deriving   its  origin   from  the  laws  derive  their  vigor.    Patriarchs 

ordinary  ecclesiastical  power,  has  been  different  vincial  councils  legismte  merely  for  thvi 

in  various  times  and  places.    An  immense  or-  of  the  church  under  their  Inrisdicti* 

ganization  extended  over  the  face  of  tlie  earth  legislation  being  sulgeci  to  the  approU 

must  of  necessity,  while  retaining  on  all  essen-  rejection  of  the  pope.    Bishops  have 

tial  points  the  same  practice  and  laws,  admit  in  to  make  laws  or  statutes  for  their  owt 

minor  things  of  those  local  differences  which  these  are  s<imetimes  promulgated  in 

are  required  by  circumstances.    Hence,  beside  synods,  which  are  composed  of  the  p 

the  general  law  of  the  church,  there  are  in  ev-  priests  of  the  diocese. — As  the  disciDliai 

ery  particular  country  peculiar  and  local  righta,  church  has  not  alwajrs  been  the  i        .  1 

customs,  and  practices,  which  form  what  is  called  been  and  is  different  in  diffei     b  u 

the  code  of  particular  or  national  churches,  places,  so,  too,  canon  law  has  1h'»  i     i 

These,  however,  are  subject  to  the  supreme  au-  uniform.    Many  regulations  which  uoc 

thority,  which  con  at  any  time  annul  them,  of  force  have  been  subsequently  modifiei 

should  such  a  course  bo  ludged  expedient  or  tolly  abrogated.    Hence  Uie  chief  diiBc 

necessary.    Thus,  beside  the  general  law  of  the  the  study  of  canon  law  is  to  discern  b 

church,  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States  are  that  which  is  in  force  and  that  which  hi 

regulated  by  the  decrees  of  the  councils  of  Balti-  into  disuse. — The  laws  of  the  church  hai 

more  and  of  the  provincial  councils  held  in  the  for  the  most  part  embodied  in  collections. 

different  provinces  which  have  been  approved  have  naturally  been  modified  as  the  lavi 

of  bv  the  cutiipctent  authority. — ^There  is  also  selves  have  suffered  changes.    The  b^ 

another  source  of  difference  in  ecclesiastic^  canon  law  is  a  narrative  of  these 

polity.    From  the  very  beginning  the  eastern  modifications.    For  some  time  after  toi 

and  western  churches,   although  agreeing  in  of  the  apostles,  there  was  in  all  probabi 

the  same  faith  and  in  the  observance  of  the  written  collection  of  laws.    The  Hut 

same    moral    law,    and    looking    upon    each  lived  during  this  period  hod  vividlv  iki 

other  OS  integral  portions  of  the  same  church,  on  their  minds  the  decrees  and  teachu     i 

have  yet  observed  on  many  points  a  totally  dif-  who  had  conversed  with  the  Lord.        I 

ferent  ecclesiastical  discipline.    This  state  of  course  of  time,  unruly  and  rebeUioua 

things  continues  to  the  ])resent  day,  and  the  began  to  manifest  themselves,  and  i 

oriental  churches  in  communion  with  Rome  suffered  many  serious  violatiunsw    As 

retain  their  own  liturgy,  and  tlieir  peculiar  ob-  occurred,  decrees  were  enacted  eitl      o 

servances.    Hence,  tlie  canon  law  of  the  Lat-  the  transgression  or  prevent  its  r^      i 

in  or  wciitern  church  is  different  in  many  points  the  future.    These  decrees  generaUy  «■ 

from  that  of  the  Greek  or  eastern.~Tho  divi-  in  the  locality  in  which  the  crime  kiadb 

sions  of  ecclesiastical  law  can  be  marked  as  fol-  mitted,  and  by  degrees,  through  the 

lows :     1.  Tlie  general  law  of  the  church,  bind-  similar  circumstances,  were  adopted 

ing  all  her  subjects  of  all  nations  and  countries,  the  whole  chnroh.    Thus,  in  the  coiin> 

2.  Laws  ]>eculiar  either  to  the  oriental  or  I^t-  centuries,  many  new  regulations  had  b 

in  church.    3.  Laws  that  are  observed  by  only  ally  introduced,  and  the  primitive  dis 

one  particular  or  national  church,  belonging  to  been  more  or  less  modified.    This       i 

either  of  these  two  divisions.   4.  Diocesan  regu-  the  necessity  of  making  a  eoDee     ■ 

lations  which  have  no  force  out  of  the  bishop-  new  laws,  so  that  idl  ini|^l  km      u 
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K)rt^  and  thus  nnifonnity,  at  least  on  the  priacc^  or  ancient.    In  reality,  then,  np  to  the 
iing  points  of  discipline,  might  be  secured.  6th  century  there  was  no  regular  collection  of 
Doe  the  first  collection  we  meet  with  is  com-  ecclesiastical  laws  in  the  western  church.    This 
r     >posed  to  have  been  promulgated  either  want  was  at  that  period  supplied  by  Dionysius 
khe  end  of  the  2d  or  the  beginning  of  Eziguus,  a  learned  monk,  who  published  a  cele- 
9  ou  century.    It  is  called  that  of  the  Canones  brated  collection,  which  has  ever  since  borne 
Ucliei,  or  ^*  Apostolical  Canons.^'    This  name  his  name.    It  contained  the  principal  points  of 
given  because  these  laws  were  represented  the  legislation  of  both  branches  of  the  church : 
lAving  been  promulgated  by  the  apostles,  the  30  canons  of  the  apostles,  then  those  of 
lui,  however,  is  not  true  of  them,  at  least  as  *  Nice,  Ancyra,  Neo-CcBsarea,  gangra,  Antioch, 
r  appear  in  this  collection;  for  they  bear  the  Laodicea,  Constantinople,  and  t)haIcedon,  trans- 
ces  of  a  development  of  organization  not  lated  from  the  Greek ;  the  21  canons  of  Sar- 
in the  apostolic  times.    Most  prob-  dica,  from  the  Latin  original,  together  with  138 
,  uuruig  the  2d  century,  the  rules  given  by  enacted  in  different  councils  of  Africa.    These 
n  apostles  for  the  guidance  of  the  faithful  be-  formed  the  1st  part     The  2d  embraced  the 
obe  committed  to  writing.    By  degrees  new  decretals  of  the  popes  Siricius,  Innocent  I., 
Qs  were  added  to  them,  and  the  collec-  Zosimus,  Boniface  I.,  Celestine,  Leo  the  Great, 
uiu:i  gradually  assumed  its  present  form,  Gelasius,  and  Anastasius  II.    These  decretals 
Aoiaing  the  name  to  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  were  letters  sent  by  the  popes  to  different 
was  originally  entitled.    Whatever  may  have  bishops  or  churches,  containing  those  decrees 
its  origin,  it  represents  faithfully  the  disci-  which  they  deemed  necessary  for  the  mainten- 
tiue  of  the  eastern  church  toward  the  latter  ance  of  discipline  and  the  good  of  religion, 
art  of  the  2d  and  commencement  of  the  3d  cen-  These,  as  is  evident,  formed  no  unimportant 
m.   All,  however,  did  not  agree  as  to  the  part  of  church  law.    To  the  above  mentioned 
of  the  canons;   the    Roman  church  were  afterward  added  the  decretals- of  the  popes 
ecuKiiized  only  the  50  which  had  been  trans-  Hilarius,  Felix  II.,  Simplicius,  Hormisdas,  Sym- 
Hed  into  Latin  by  Dionysius  Exiguus;   the  machus,  and  Gregory  11.    The  collection  of 
n  cburcli,   after  the   council  in  Trullo,  Dionysius  thus  augmented  was  presented  in  the 
,ne  6th  century,  received  85. — ^The  work  8th  century  to  Charlemagne,  by  Pope  Adrian  I., 
\Conititution€8Apo8tolic€B,  or  ^^ApostoliGfjl  when  the  former  came  to  Rome.    Adrian  did 
Aiiatitution?,"  is  intimately  connected  with  the  not  give  it  any  new  public  authority;  yet  from 
ioQectioQ  of  canons.    It  is  proved  by  Beveridge  the  fact  of  his  having  presented  it,  and  from  the 
liat  it  appeared  toward  the  end  of  the  3d  cen-  qiuui  sanction  thereby  bestowed,  it  acquired 
ory.   It  does  not  throw  any  new  light  on  the  great  importance,  and  was  called  emphatically 
liscipline  of  that  period,  as  it  agrees  on  all  the  Codex  Canonum^  or  code  of  canons.    Such 
)oinis  with  the  canons. — The  next  collection  were  the  principal  documents  through  which 
ittt  we  meet  with  in  the  East  is  that  which  access  could  be  had  to  the  knowledge  of  eoclesi- 
ifas  produced  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  astical  legislation,  during  the  first  9  centuries 
ie  5th  century.    It  was  called  the  Codex  Co-  of  the  Christian  era. — Thus  far  the  science  of 
y^um.    It  seems  to  have  contained  originally  ecclesiastical   legislation   had   advanced  in  a 
JWJons  enacted  in  the  general  council  of  Nice,  regular  and  more  or  less  uniform  way.    Tlie 
Uid  m  those  of  Ancyra,  Neo-Crosarea,  and  Gan-  churchmen  had  copied  the  forms  of  the  old 
j™.   These  3  councils,  although  not  oecumeni-  civil  lawyers,  and    many  made  ecclesiastical 
s^lorgenendones,  had  obtained  great  authority  polity  the  study  of  their  lives.    "With  the  de- 
^ooghout  tlie  whole  eastern  church,  and  their  struction  of  the  western  empire,  and  the  universal 
enactments  were  universally  adopted.    In  course  subversion  of  all  the  ancient  landmarks  of  civil- 
rftirae  the  Codex  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  ization  and  learning,  the  church  law  had  to  un- 
'f  the  canons  of  a  council  held  at  Antioch,  and  dergo  some  of  the  calamities  of  the  age.    The 
>f  those  of  tlie  council  of  Chalcedon  itself,  and  barbaric  rulers  often  brought  charges  against 
*^y  of  those  adopted  in  the  next  general  coun-  leading  ecclesiastics,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
ield  at  Constantinople.    These  were  the  confiscating  the  property  of  the  church,  or  of 
'*^cipal  collections  of  canon  law  in  the  early  revenging  the  condemnation  of  their  vices ;  and 
«ntarie9. — In  the  West  there  seems  to  have  as  the  knowledge  of  canon  law  had  shared  in 
**^  no  collection  of  this  sort  made  before  the  the  decline  of  all  science,  the  churchmen  were 
P^cil  of  Nice.    Custom,  the  decrees  of  the  left  unprotected,  from  a  want  of  acquaintance 
•^^'ps  of  Rome,  which  were  issued  as  occasion  with  laws  which  would  have  extricated  them 
^^red,  and  those  of  particular  synods,  were  from  their  difficulties.    A  new  collection  was 
'*  basis  of  ecclesiastical  legislation  during  the  therefore  required,  and  did  in  fact  apnear,  but 
^  8  centuries.    The  canons  promulgated  at  unfortunately  the  real  erudition  of  tne  work 
&  wtre  translated  into  Latin  immediately  was  tainted  by  an  inexcusable  spirit  of  imposture 
*•  the  celebration  of  the  council,  and  were  on  the  part  of  the  author.    He  gave  himself  a 
ved  in  the  western  church,  together  with  feigned  name,  that  of  Isidore  Mercator  (mer- 
!:'««  enacted  a  short  time  afterward  at  Sardica.  chant),  or  Peccator  (sinner).  It  is  not  very  clearly 
^«r  some  time  2  Latin  translations  appeared  known  who  he  really  was.    The  most  probable 
UieCVxZex  which  was  used  at  Chalcedon;  one  opinion  seems  to  be  that  his  real  name  was 
^  called  liidorianoy  or  of  Isidore;  the  other  Benedictus  Levita,  or  the  Deacon*    U  this  be 
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trne,  Mdoro  lived  at  Kents  in  the  9th  centnry.  nlar  etmadBk,  of  the 

The  documents  of  wliich  this'  collection  was  of  extracts  from  fhe  wnu        *  ur 

composed  con  be  divided  into  8  classes.    There  of  the  enactments  of  th«r  wa  difi 

were  some  perfectly  genuine,  and  attribnted  to  empire,  or  of  the  F         cii          It 

their  real  authors;  next,  oUicrs  substantially  vutl  tne  title  of  ir«cn      .^  »v      xu 

so,  hut  published  under  the  name  of  popes  now  known.    It  lab       no         i 

or  councils  to  whom  they  did  not  belong:  defect  of  its  time,  wi      w  our        , 

others,  again,  were  altogether  spurious,  ana  knowledge  and  orl         w0             it 

perhaps  invented  by  Isidore  himself.    Yet  even  .  many  spurious  dot  s      w  i     b 

this  last  class  co^^tained  onljr  in  legal  form  what  most  part,  taken  tnnu  uw  ooi     d     «/ 

^ready  existed  m  the  discipline  and  immuni-  It  cannot  therefbre  be  reliea       «,  ncir 

ties  of  the  church.    All  the  evil  done  by  Isidore  received  any  public  ^iprohatuia  of  the 

was  done  to  erudition  and  history,  not  to  the  A  spurious  or  ftlse  canon  re*           ta 

discipline  of  the  church,  which  remained  the  authority  firom  the  drcomstanoD  ut 

Bame  as  before.   The  English  bishop,  Beveridge,  been  incoxporated  in  the  Jkcretum. 

ftfter  much  erudite  and  patient  tou^  discovered  its  faults,  nowever,  It  is  a  tndy  gresL 

that  all  the  decrees  or  letters  invented  by  the  wonderful  work,  ccnislderinr  the  en 

impostor  were  in  reality  nothing  but  tissues  of  it  appeared.    Gratian is  theulher  of 

passages  selected  A-om  the  canons  of  councils,  of  canon  law,  the  bold  pioneer,  vim 

epistles  of  popes,  and  works  of  ecclesiastical  courage  to  penetrate  thia  pethlese  w     sn 

writers,  especially  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  decrees,  canons,  decretals,  dectnoia^  and  1^ 

The  age  in  which  Isidore  lived  was  not  one  in  structions,    to   mark   out   some   vcD-drfHl 

which  a  historical  fraud  was  likelv  to  be  discov-  points,  and  to  establish  certain  ngna,  to  grill 

ered.    lie  was  everywhere  held  in  honor,  till  posterity    In    their    way^ — In    mora   nMl 

on  the  revival  of  letters  the  new  light  shed  upon  times,  when  general  attention  had  been  oU 

this  branch  of  criticism  led  at  first  to  doubts  to  the  inaccuradea  of  the  23berrtm,  ai^ 

as  to  the  genuineness  of  parts  of  his  work,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  oorrect  It   Ari^ 

afterward  to  the  discovery  of  his  imposture. —  ninus  Augustinns,  a  learned  canonirt  of  tbilfti 

During  this  time  the  collection  of  John  Scholas-  century,  devoted  a  great  deal  of  thne  and  mm 

ticus,  who  flourislied  in  the  6th  century,  was  to  this  olnect'   A  commisrion  was  appew 

the  principal  one  in  the  East.    Photius  revised  by  Pope  Piua  lY.  to  attend  to  thia  IniMtBK 

it,  and  added  many  important  laws,  and  it  yet  work,  which  was  accomplished  dnringtfaap» 

remains  the  basis  of  the  legislati(»n  of  the  Greek  tificate  of  Gregory  XIII.    The  peraonscoap* 

church.    Up  to  the  13th  century  the  principal  ing  it  are  commonly  known  nnaer  the  nmd 

collections  in  the  West  were  those  of  BurclmnL  Roman  correctors.— After  Gratian  many  loml 

Ivo,  and   Cardinal   Deusdedit     They  added  canonists  either  published  new  coOectioB^tf 

nothing  new  to  the  preceding  collecdoqs;  the  improved  or  commented  on  those  ahead?  O^ 

troublesome  times  in  which  they  lived  did  not  isting.    Among  these  were  Bernard  of  n«i^ 

afford   much  liberty  for  new  legislation,  or  Gilbert  and  Bernard  of  ComposteOa.    Bo^ 

leisure  for  the  study  of  ancient  documents.    At  ever,  their  works  lost  almost  all  their  i^a^ 

lost,  however,  the  light  dawned,  sciences  and  tance  on  the  publication  of  the  eoQeedoa  d 

literature  began  to  be  cultivated,  and  Europe  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  which  introdoced  a  MV 

again  appreciated  the  benefits  of  mental  im-  era    in   the    science    of   church  kgldtfiifc 

provemcnt    To  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  Gregonr  has  heen  truly  styled  the  Jonaiatf 

i)elongs  the  honor  of  having  initiated  this  better  canon  law.    lie  saw  the  necessity  of  a  MM 

state  of  thinprs;  then  commenced  in  reality  the  authentic  work  than  that  of  Gratian,  cf  SM 

revival  of  letters  and  civilization.     Law  was  which,  by  receiving  the  approval  of  the  l^ffd* 

one  of  the  sciences  which  seemed  to  meet  with  mate  authority,  should  become  the  pobBecodi 

most  favor  in  the  new  order,  and  formed  one  of  the  church.    He  intrusted  the  execnta  if 

of  the  most  important  branches  of  study  in  the  this  idea  to  St.  Raymond  de  Pennafbrt.alMiHl 

rising  universities  especially  in  that  of  Bologna.  Dominican  friar.  He  faithfully  IhlfiUea biiM^ 

The  civil  law  of  the  Koman  empire  became  the  and  in  lfi34  promulgated  the  celebrated  5  boob 

Bubject  of  profound  and  toilsome  investigation,  of  decretals.  These  embraced  all  the  \gndik 

It  was  natural  that  in  the  mcdia)val  society  on  church  then  in  force.  containin|r  thoM  tOBd 

which  the  church  exerted  so  powerful  on  iuflu-  Scripture  which  referred  to  diaeipUiiaiy  Bi^ 

ence,  her  legislation  should  bo  an  object  of  the  ters ;  the  decretal  letters  0i  the  poM  M 

research  of  the  student,  and  tliat  canon  law  Gregory  the  Great  to  Gregory  IX. ;  UM  flv^ 

should  thus  become  a  science  to  which  persons  ne$  Apottolici ;  the  decrees  of  the  oomcQ^fe** 

were  to  devote  tliemsel ves  exclusively.  The  new  that  of  Antioch  to  the  4th  general  one  of  U^ 

state  of  affairs  called  for  a  new  collection,  which  ran ;  together  with  many  peMagea  of  tbi  1^ 

could  be  used  as  a  class  book.    Gratian,  a  Ikne-  thers,  which  embodied  general^  reecivcd  9^ 

dictino  monk,  a  native  of  Tuscany,  undertook  toms  or  salntarr  regulations.     In  pebBMl 

the  task,  and  published  in  1151  his  Coneordantia  this  collection,  Gresorr  enhaneed  fti  vil**Jl 

Diaeordantium  Canonum,    This  was  con)i>o6ed  giving  it  the  approbation  of  the  1k47  ^^  ^ 

of  various  texts  of  Scripture,  of  the  Canonet  commanding  it  to  be  received  as  cathcBtie|j 

ApoMtolici,  of  the  decrees  of  general  and  partie-  all  ecclesiastiad  tribonalsi  and  In  all  sdMoli" 
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Thus,  for  the  first  time,  was  given  to  the  the  nuuir  and  weighty  questioDs  relatlTe  to 

i  a  code  of  general  chnirch  law,  stamped  eod^iasucal  benefices.    These  rales  were  first 

the  seal  of  ecdesiastical  approbation. —  established  bj  John  XXII.    They  are  in  foroe 

B  YIII.  added,  in  the  4th  year  of  his  only  daring  the  lifetime  of  each  ponti£^  being 

,  another  book  to  the  5  of  Gregory  adopted  by  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 

u   AW  contained  the  canons  of  the  second  The  dedsions  of  the  congregations  oi  cardimik 

■al  council  of  Lyona^  together  with  the  enter  also  into  the  present  code.    They  are 

nt  decrees  issued  by  himsel£    It  was  binding  for  the  whole  church  when  c^ven  in 

■u  the  6th  book  of  decretals,  and  received  answer  to  general  questions,  or  when  especially 

authenticity  that  had  been  given  to  declared  to  be  so.     Lastly,  the  coneardaU 

CIS.    Sdoh,  too,  was  the  collection  made  with  difflsrent  princes  or  sovernments,  which 

limnent  Y.  shortly  sfterw furd,  which  em-  are  made  in  order  to  roguate  those  modifioi^ 

d  various  decrees  of  this  pope,  tether  tions  of  ^neral  legislation  that  the  ezigenoies 

those  of  the  general  coundt  of  Vienna,  of  the  tmies  or  o&er  circumstances  may  de- 

ons  commonly  receive  the  name  of  mand,  are  a  prominent  feature  in  tlie  present 

Auue,  though  originally  called  the  7th  state  of  ecdesiasticai  polity,  and  are  ^radnaUy 

k  of  decretals.    Next  came  2  collections,  eflTecting  important  ohanges^  by  making  whtA 

n  under  the  title  of  JSb^rava^ontes,  laws,  was  berore  but  a  solitary  exception  to  become 

b  were,  wandering  outside  of  the  regular  an  almost  universal  rule. — Tms  is  the  history 

The  first  contains  the  decrees  of  John  of  canon  law  in  its  general  bearings  on  the 

MAiu,  the  other  those  of  the  popes  from  Uiv  Oatholic  church.     We  have  refrained  from 

bn  IV.  to  Sixtus  lY.    These  different  collec-  mentioning  those  details  which  have  reference 

tfeai,  beginning  with  that  of  Gregory  IX.,  form  to  particular  provinces  or  nations    Oanon  law, 

lint  is  called  the  yus  antiquum^  or  andent  in  its  present  state,  is  almost  as  voluminous  as 

kr  in  contradistinction  to  the  jus  rwsem^  or  was  the  andent  Roman  code.    While  one  small 

Moera  law. — ^Afler  the  great  schism  of  the  volume  in  octavo  contains  all  the  dogmatioal 

Virt,  the  general  council  of  Oonstance,  con-  decrees  on  matters  of  fdth,  ponderous  folios 

lobd  to  put  an  end  to  that  schism,  passed  are  fflled  with  disdplinary  decrees.    This  Is 

dierees  for  the  extirpation  of  abuses,  and  rec-  inevitable.    A  dogmatical  decree  remains  al- 

MUKoded  the  pontifib  to  prosecute  th^  good  ways  in  force,  is  never  modified  or  rroealed; 

voik  with  vigor;   but  the  many  and  inces-  disdpHne  necessarily  undergoes  modimwdont 

■at  troubles   that   distracted  the   attention  and  changes. — The  canon  law  is  nse^  under 

<f  Bome,  rendered  this  extremdy  difficult,  certain  restrictions,  in  the  ecdesiastical  courts 

lifbea  Luther  raised  the  standard  of  private  of  England  and  tne  courts  of  the  2  uniyeral- 

Msmeot,  and  set  at  naught  the  authority  of  ties. 

nedmrch,  what  the  pontifBs  had  so  long  de-  € AITOMCA,  Luioi  dxlla,  president  of  the 

M  tt  last  became  feasible ;  a  general  coundl  public  works  (^TLombardy,  bom  toward  the  mid- 

viB  convoked,  and  set  to  work  in  good  earnest  die  of  the  18th  century,  died  in  Milan  in  1844.  He 

to  reform  the  Catholic  body.    To  this  effect  was  as  much  distinguished  for  his  oenius  bb  aa 

ttojnew  enactments  had  to  be  adopted,  and  arddtect  bb  for  lus  publio-^irited  benefiesoce. 

w  wise  disciplinary  decrees  of  the  council  of  Among  his  ^rindpal  adiievements  are  the  Pip 

Mtoi  form  the  basis  and  principal  part  of  mod-  lasso  Sellotti  and  nis  own  sumptuous  rendeno& 

jni  canon  law.    Beside  these,  there  are  various  ^eCasaOanonica,  the  theatres  K6,Oarcano^  ana 

Mb  and  briefs  of  the  popes  issued  for  the  most  Filodrammatico  at  Milan,  2  theatres  at  Breads 

F>rt  to  execute  or  to  explain  more  fully  the  and  Mantua,  and  the  new  theatre  at  Parmai 

^ns  of  Trent    These  are  precisdv  the  same  which,  after  his  dedgn,  was  built  by  BettolL 

jjoeoments  tliat  were  anciently  styled  decretals.  Ss  most  odebrated  work  is  the  amphitheatre 

IW  are  to  be  found  in  the  BullaHum^  an  im-  ddla  Porta  Yercdlina  at  Milan,  b^gun  in  18CN^ 

I  work,  first  commenced  by  a  Roman  law-  bv  order  of   Napoleon.     His  labors  brought 

LAertius  Cherabini.    He  began  with  Leo  him  not  only  fleune,  but  wealth  to  the  amount  of 

Great,  and  intended  to  bring  his  work  $700,000,  of  which  he  bequeathed  $17,000  to  the 

n  to  Sixtus  Y.,  but  died  before  completing  academy  d  Milan,  the  interest  to  be  used  for  the 

His  son,  Angelo  Maria,  however,  finished  education  of  poor  artists,  and  $85,000  to  the  pri* 

There  is  also  the  BuUarium  Moffnum^  pub-  mary  schools  of  Lombardy. 

Bd   by  Jerome  Mainardi,  containing   the  CANONIOAL  HOURS,  the  different  pop- 

l  letters  or  bulls,  from  those  of  Leo  the  tions  of  the  breviary  or  divine  office  in  the 

to  those  of  Clement  XIL    There  is  an-  Roman  Catholic  tnd  Greek  ohurdies,  arranged 

w  one  containing  the  bulls  of  Clement  XL,  for  use  at  certain  hours  of  tiie  day.    According 

another  again  embracing  those  of  Benedict  to  the  original  custom,  still  preserved  in  acmie 

&  /.    The  Bullarium  is  yet  constantly  pub-  strict  mo^stio  orders,  matins  and  lands  should 

)d,  and  now  has  been  brought  down  to  the  be  recited  soon  after  midnight,  jurime  eariy  in 

years  of  the  reign  of  Gregory  XYI.— The  the  momhig,  tierce,  sext,  and  none  at  9, 19, 

of  the  Roman  chancery  form  also  a  part  and  8,  veq>ers  late  m  the  afternoon,  and  oom- 

dem  canon  law.    These  are  71  innum-  pline  in  the  evening.    The  usual  custom  is.  how* 

s,  cuid  are  intended  to  regulate  the  business  ever,  at  presdit,  both  in  the  public  dnring  or 

this  important  office,  to  which  are  confided  iteoUwon  of  (he  office  In  ohoiri  and  in  the  pfi* 
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vate  reading  of  it,  to  say  matins  and  lands  on  of  manj  palaoea,  wUeli,  hofwewtr^ 

the  preceding  evening,  the  little  honrs  at  some  in  the  gte^t  fire  of  1811.     From  cfart 

convenient  time  in  the  morning,  and  vespers  until  his  death  be  waa  aonnd  as  seeo^fi 

and  compline  at  any  time  in  the  afternoon.    The  of  the  imnerial  theatre  or  BC.  Pctcfibarf.   

office  is  obligatory  on  clergymen  in  the  mi^or  most  admired  efforts  in  thatbraodi  of  artmi 

orders,  the  members  of  monastic  communitiei^  his  architectnral  soenea  for  lloart*a  "*  j^|fi 

and  those  who  hold  benefices.     It  is  chiefly  Flate,**  and  for  **  Semiramla.*' 

composed  of  tlio  psalter,  and  lessons  from  the       CANOPUSL  a  star  of  the  fiat  wapittk 

Bcriptnres  and  the  acts  of  tlie  saints  and  mar-  in  the  constellatioa  Argo  JfaA    It  ii  k  At 

tyrs,  with  hymns,  versiclcs,  and  prayers  inter-  end  of  tlie  rudder,  and  ia  87*  ^on  the  &  pili 

apersed.    A  great  diversity  of  offices  have  been  It  is  therefore  a  soathem  drcampolar  M»,  ■! 

and  are  in  ut^e.    The  one  most  generally  used  is  never  visible  in  the  latUnde  of  the 

in  the  Catholic  church  of  the  West  is  the  Roman  states  of  the  Union. 

breviary.  CANOPUS,  or  GAjroBoa,  in  I^gyptim 

CANONICUS,  an  Indian  chief  of  the  Narra-  thology,  a  water  god,  repreaented  on  n« 

ganset  tribe,  born  about  1565,  died  June  4,  a  spherical  shape.    Theae  ▼awch  were  wrf  ly 

1647,  was  the  firm  friend  of  the  English,  and  the  ancient  Eoyptiana  to  kern  the  wttar  of  tti 

especially  of  Roger  Williams,  whom,  to  nse  the  Nile  in  good  drinking  condition.    The  wcolb 

words  of  the  latter,  he  loved  "  as  his  own  son  of  Canopns  was  aoperseded  nnder  tlie  fru  fm 

to  his  last  gnsp.^'    From  him  Williams  obtained,  emy  by  that  of  Serapia— a  Greek  inanipte  ii 

March  24,  1688,  the  grant  of  land  for  his  settle-  honor  of  Serapis  at  Canopna  bafiDg  \!m  ik 

mcnt  of  the  future   state  of  Rhode  Island.  covcred«by  Mr.  Hamilton  amid  the  nte  tf 

During  his  life  tlie  Narragansets  were  engaged  Alexandria. — ^In  ancient  gaompby,  CaSMl 

in  several  Indian  wars,  but  remained  at  peace  was  one  of  the  moat  remarkaMe  towm  ef  lawr 

with  the  white  men.     Many  years  after  his  Egypt,  near  the  moat  western  month  of  the  Vk 

death,  however,  under  the  famous  King  Philip,  The  name  of  the  town  ia  rariomlr  anrftilli 

they  bccnmo  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Eng-  the  divinity  of  the  same  name  and  to  OMoyiik 

lish,  whi^'h  rc!«u1tcd  in  their  extermination.  or  Canobua,  the  helmsman  of  Mcndn^  lis 

CANOXICUT,  a  small  island  in  Narragansct  died  in  Egypt  of  the  bite  of  a  aeipent  atelk 

bay,  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.    It  is  fertile,  return  fh>m  Troy,  and  who  waa  Doriad  eitti 

and  contains  the  tow^n  of  Jamestown.    On  the  site  of  the  town. 

Boutlicrn  oxtremit}',  which  is  called  Beaver        CANOPY  (Gr.  gmmmtmi    fttim  omi^  A 

Tail,  is  a  lighthouse.    The  length  of  the  island  gnat),  a  net  apread  over  a  bed  to  prmmtti 

is  about  8  miles  nnd  its  average  breadth  1.  sleeper  from  insecta.    In  architeetore,  ai  an» 

CANONIZATION,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  mental  projection  over  doon,  window^  Ai; 

church,  a  solemn  declaration  that  a  beatified  also,  a  hood  or  covering  over  thronei^  nUi^ 

aervant  of  God  possesses  a  special  glory  in  tombs,  &c.    Canopiea  are  abo  bona  ofvAi 

heaven,  on  account  of  which  he  is  proposed  to  head  in  prooessiona. 

the  special  veneration  of  the  w^hole  church.        CAN08A(ano.  (/omctfini^atowttefirivk^ 

After  the  beatification  of  the  deceased  has  taken  province  of  Terra  di  Bari,  8.  W.  of  Barlatta;  W 

place,  tlie  principal  condition  which  is  exacted,  about  8,000.    It  containa  a  cathedral  of  thilB 

m  order  to  go  on  with  the  process  of  canoniza-  century,  the  remaina  of  a  ntewaj  naff  the  linr 

tion,  is  that  the  newly  beatified  should  i>erform  Ofanto,  of  a  splendid  ampnitheatre|  andthaMik 

2  niiraclcis  which  must  stjmd  the  test  of  a  most  oflk)hemond,  prince  of  Antiodi.   It 

rigorous  examination  and  be  judicially  approved  by  the  Romans  818  B.  C,  until  wlodb 

by  the  competent  tribunal.    AAer  tliis,  several  had  been  hostile  to  Rome  ever  rinea  Ite 

consultations  are  held,  the  pope  issues  the  decree  nite  war.    It  is  freqnently  mentiooad  in  m 

of  canonization,  and  a  magnificent  ceremony  classic  history,  and  to  spoken  ik  fajHonnii 

takes  place  at  St.  Petcr^s  church,  at  which  the  the  journey  to  Bmndnnom.    Herodca  Alto 

pope  offidntes  in  person.  __  constructed   an^aqnedoci  to  aopplr  ft  «i^ 

called  tha  "  " 


CANONSIiURG,  a  post  borough  of  Wash-    good  water.    The  Bomana 

ington  CO.,  Pa.    It  is  the  seat  of  JeflTerson  col-  itants  MUngwiy  aa  they  apoke   both  Gni 

lege,  a  fionri^hing  institution  with  8  professors,  and  Oscan.    The  mole  drivcra  of  Omai» 

197  students,  and  a  library  of  10,000  vols,  were  noted  for  their  aluH,  ttod  wen  il*4> 

Pop.  627.  selected  by  Nero  aa  hia  cbariotMiiL    Thi  l** 

CANOPPI,  Antonio,  an  It^ian  scene-painter,  mains  of  the  Roman  army  after  thadiM' 

bom  in  1778,  died  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1832.  Cannro,  in  the  2d  Pnnio  war,  took  rrf#i* 

Ue  received  his  first  education  from  his  father,  Canusinm.    Canosiam  waa  on  tba  diiaeti^ 

who  wus  employed  as  civil  engineer  by  the  from    Brundnsinm  (Brindiri)  to  B—l    B^ 

duke  of  Modeno,  and  after  occupying  himself  markable  ancient  tomba  diaeovirad  to  IMJ^ 

for  some  time  with  fresco-painting,  he  was  sub-  the  vicinity  of  Canoia,  and  tbeoooleotaaMCtoB* 

sequently  employed  as  scene-painter  fn  Venice  museum  dfNaplea,  were  deaoihcd  by  MDiC^ 

and  Mantua.    Compelled  to  resort  to  fiight  at  ris,  181S).   They  generally  eootain  cmpqr  *M^ 

the  time  of  the  French  invasion,  he  first  be-  CAN08SA,  a  email  town  near  Raggii^  Ii  Al 

took  himself  to  Vienna  and  afterward  to  Hos-  duchy  of  Modena,  Italy.    It  eont^ni  a    ^ 

cow,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  decoration  in  which  the  empaior  Haniy  IV. 
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)efore  Pope  Gregory  YU.  in  1077.  chief.    After  meeting  with  yarioos  adTentoree 

here  in  his  expeditions  among  the  snrronnding 

1,    Theodore,  an    adventurer   and  trihea,  we  hear  of  him  in  1889  on  a  pleasure  trip 

er.  born  at  Florence,  about  1807.  Hia  to  England.    He  returned  to  New  Sestroa  ana 

a  captain   and  paymaster  in  the  in  18&  shipped  to  Ouba  749  slaves.    He  now 

uij;  his   mother  a  native  of  Pied-  resolved  to  abandon  his  illicit  course,  entered 

fter  receiving  an  ordinary  school  eda-  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Geo.  0.  Redman,  a 

resolved  to  follow  the  sea,  and  made  London  merchant,  and  obtaining  from  an  AM- 

)yage  in  1819,  in  the  American  ship  can  chief  a  valuable  grant  of  land  at  Oape 

f  £>3ton,  from  Leghorn  to  Calcutta.  •  Mount,  established  there  in  1841  a  tradinff  and 

i  Boston,  sailed  to  various  parts  of  the  farming  settlement  under  the  name  of  liTew 

IS  shipwrecked  near  Osteno,  and  again  Florence.    He  made  a  trip  to  New  York  aooie 

ast  of  Cuba,  where  he  fell  into  the  time  afterward.    In  March,  1847,  New  Florenoe 

\  gang  of  pirates,  one  of  whom  claimed  was  destroyed  by  the  British,  who  suspected  it 

mde,  befriended  him  for  some  time,  to  be  a  dave  station,  and  Canot  subsequently 

y  sent  him  to  an  Italian  grocer  «t  removed  to  South  America,  where  he  engag^ 

X  Havana,  who  was  secretly  concerned  in  legitimate  commerce.    He  resided  for  some 

rican  ^ave  trade.    In  a  vessel  owned  time  in  Baltimore,  U.  S.,  and  finadly  received 

lan,  carrying  a  crew  of  21  scamps  of  from  Napoleon  III.  an  office  in  one  of  the 

ces,  Canot  made  his  first  voyage  to  French  colonies  in  Oceanica.    A  narrative  of 

1826,  landing  at  the  slave  factory  of  his  adventures,  written  from  his  own  notes  and 

^,  on   the  Rio  Pongo,  Senegambia.  conversation  by  Mr.  Brantz  Mayer,  was  pnb- 

Uing  a  mutiny  on  board  and  helping  lished  in  New. York,  in  1854. 

gray  108  slaves  under  15  years  of  age,  CANOVA,  Antonio,  an   Italian   sculptoTi 

22  inches  high,  the  young  adventurer  bom  Nov.  1, 1757,  at  Possagno,  in  the  prov* 

service  of  the  owner  of  the  factory,  ince  of  Treviso,  died  in  Venice,  Oct  12, 1^. 
uamed  Ormond,  but  commonly  called  He  sprang  from  an  ancient  family,  who,  for 
John,"  whom  ho  attended  in  the  ca-  genenttions  past,  had  followed  the  trade  of  cat- 
secretary  and  agent,  for  8  or  4  months,  ting  the  stones  which  abound  in  the  hilU  of 
is  old  friend,  the  grocer  of  Regla,  con-  Asolano  and  the  a^oining  country.  Young 
him  a  slave  schooner,  which  he  sue-  Antonio  was  put  to  the  same  trade.  In  his  9m 
freighting  with  217  negroes,  receiving  year  he  executed  2  small  shrines  of  Carrara 
»mmissiion,  while  the  Cuban  owners  marble,  and  the  remarkable  aptitude  whidi  he 
"um  their  sale  a  clear  profit  of  $41,438.  displaced  arrested  the  attention  of  Giovanni 
>n  became  a  favorite  with  the  native  Falien,  a  Venetian  senator,  who  placed  him,  in. 
lose  prop<  )8als  of  matrimonial  alliance  1771,  under  the  instruction  of  a  Bassano  sculptor, 
edingly  embarrassing.  He  visited  va-  of  the  name  of  Torretd,  who,  iu  1773,  removed 
8  of  the  neighboring  country,  improv-  to  Venice.  Here  Canova  surprised  his  fHenda 
opportunity  to  study  tlie  workings  of  in  1774,  by  the  execution  of  uie  statues  of  Or- 
in  which  he  had  determined  to  en-  pheus  and  Eurydice.  These  were  well  received. 
collecting  by  the  aid  of  the  African  and  followed  by  the  group  of  Dsodalua  and 
stock  of  slaves  for  his  newly  estab-  Icarus,  and  several  other  works  of  art,  whicth 
ot  at  Kainbia  near  Bangalang.    An-  enabled  the  artist  to  prosecute  his  studies  in 

[  was  sent  out  to  him  from  Cuba,  Rome.  Falieri  having  obtained  for  him  a  pen^ 

)f  which  died  soon  after  arriving,  sion  fit>m  the  Venetian  government  of  $100  a 

uived  to  take  his  place  in  command,  year  for  8  years.    He  viaited  Naples,  Henmlar 

Ungly  sailed  for  Regla,  but  was  soon  neum,  and  Pompeii,  and,  taking  every  opporta* 

)v  2  British  cruisers  after  a  hard  fight,  nity  of  improvuig  liis  knowledge  of  the  worlci 

ince  of  the  surgeon  and  steward  ofantiquity.hesoon  produced  his  great  statue  in 

jjo  cruisers  ho  made  his  escape  in  a  marble  of  '^Apollo  crowning  himself  with  Lao* 

;  with  one  companion,  and  reached  rel ;''  but  his  reputation  was  not  firmly  estab- 

3ngo.    In  May,  1828,  his  factory  and  lished  until  the  completion  of  his  **  Theseus  van* 

e  destroyed  by  fire.    He  afterward  quiahing  the  Minotaur."    His  next  undertaking 

a  vessel  at  Sierra  Leone,  in  which  was  a  monument  in  honor  of  Clement  XIV. ; 

"'o  of  slaves  wrested  from  a  trader  in  he   obtained    the   permission   of  his   native 

nez,  he  sailed  to  Cuba,  where  he  country  to  settle  permanently  at  Rome,  where 

8  months.    Three  more  expeditions  after  4  years  of  tfdnous  labor,  the  monument 

wed ;  in  the  first  he  lost  300 slaves  by  was  opened  to  public  inspection  in  1787.    By 

;  in  the  last  ho  was  taken  by  the  1792  he  had  completed  another  oeDOtanh  to 

d  condemned  to  10  years  confinement  the  memory  of  Clement  XIIL;  and  gradoaUy 

on  of  Brest,  in  France,  but  after  about  he  became  so  overwhelmed  with  commiarions^ 

durance    was   pardoned   by   Louis  that  he  had  to  extend  his  studio,  which  aooa 

Resolved  still  to  pursue  his  dangerous  almost  covered  the  whole  streets    Amooff  the 

k,  he  returned  to  Africa,  and  was  the  many  works  which  appeared  from  hia  cliiad| 

the  slave  traffic  at  New  Bestros,  an  fh)m  1796  to  1797,  his  groups  of  Cupid  aod 

nt  principality  governed  by  a  Bassa  Psyche  standing^  and  of  Yenna  and  Adooii^  are 
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tho  most  celebrated.    During  the  rcvolation  of  controversy.    He  pobiUhed  an  Itatis 

1708  ho  visited  Germany,  and  on  his  return  tion  of  Gardiner's  tablet  of  logaritlinu 

retired  to  his  native  village,  where  be  devoted  writings,  and  er\jojed  also  the  reoatj 

himself  to  painting,  his  picture  of  the  "  Descent  worthy  ecclesiastic    When  Alfi     n 

from  the  Cross^'  being  especially  noteworthy.  Canoval  waited  on  him  to  nui 

On  his  retnrn  to  Rome,  he  produced  his  **  Per-  spiritual  wants, 

sous  with  tho  Head  of  Medusa,"  which  by  pub-  CANROBERT,  Fbakcou   Cctta 

lie  decree  was  placed  in  one  of  tho  stanti  of  French  general,  born  in    Brittany 

the  Vatican.    In  1802  Napoleon  invited  him  to  Belon^ng  to  a  good  family,  he  wu 

Paris,  whore  he  modelled  a  colossal  statue  of  the  admitted  to  the  militaiy  school  of  &t 

emperor,  which  was  not  completed  before  1808,  nevertlieless  enlisted  afterward  as 

and  afterward  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  soldier ;  but  within  4  years  reached 

duke  of  Wellington.  In  1805  he  executed  his  *^  Ye-  of  sub-lientenant.    In  1835  he  went 

nus  Victorious,"  and  in  tho  some  year  he  com-  and  served  as  first  lieutenant  In  the 

pleted  his  monument  of  Christina,  archduchess  to  Mascara.    Being  promoted  to  a 

of  Austria,  erected  in  tho  church  of  the  Angus-  he  distinguished  himself  in  1837  at 

tines  at  Vienna.    This  is  considered  the  master-  ing  of  Ck)n8tantlne,  and  received  the 

work  of  his  monumental  productions.    He  revis-  of  tlio  legion  of  honor.    lie  displays 

ited  Paris  twice,  in  1810,  when  he  modelled  the  courage  m  many  encounters  with  tlie . 

bust  of  Marie  Louise,  and  executed  tho  statue  of  made  a  mfjor  in  1842,  and  lieutenant 

Letitia  Bonaparte,  for  which  in  1819  the  duke  1846.    With  the  64th  regiment  of  t 

of  Devonshire  paid  $6,500;  and  in  1815,  when  marched   against  the   formidable  I 

he  removed  to  Italy  somo  of  the  works  of  art  forced  several  tribes  of  the  lower 

which  had  been  carried  to  Paris  by  Napoleon,  submission,  and  was  made  a  colonel 

His  reception  at  Rome  was  brilliant ;  the  pope  Since  the  revolution  of  Feb.  1848,  hi 

inscribed  his  name  in  the  golden  volume  of  tho  ment  has  been  rapid.    An  expeditio 

capital,  and  conferred  upon  him  the   title  of  against  Ahmed  Sghir,  bev  of  Constai 

marchese  dlschia,  and   a  pension  of  about  had  excited  several  tribes  to  rebc 

$3,000.    For  his  native  village,  Possagno,  ho  another  in  1849  against  the  Eabyles,  i 

designed  a  temple  after  the  model  of  the  Par-  promotion  to  tho  rank  of  brigadier-gci 

thenon  of  Athens  and  tho  Pantheon  of  Rome,  a  successful  inroad  on  the  Arabs 

of  which  tho  foundation-stone  was  laid  July  whose  strongholds  he  destroyed,  add 

11, 1819.    He  executed  the  bass-reliefs,  and  a  to  his  popularity  among  the*  soldier 

great  altar-piece  for  the  interior,  which  ho  had  procun^l  for  him  the  appointment  c 

begun  20  years  before ;  but  his  earthly  career  was  camp  to  Louis  Napoleon.   After  the  < 

drawing  to  its  close.    Somo  of  his  most  popular  ho  was  one  of  the  commianoners  si 

works  were  wrought  by  him  shortly  before  his  departments  in  order  to  expedite  th 

death,  as  tho  group  of  Mars  and  Venus,  the  colos-  tion  of  tliose  who  had  attempted  to 

sol  figure  of  Pius  V  I.,  tho  Pieta,  the  St.  John,  tho  act.    In  1858  he  was  appointed  geo 

recumbent  Magdalen,  d:c  Among  his  later  works  vision,  and  in  1854,  upon  the  format! 

is  a  Washington,  of  colossal  size,  in  a  sitting  atti-  army  of  tho  east,  he  was  placed  in 

tudc,  now  in  the  state  house  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  In  of  the  1st  division,  set  out,  March  18 

May,  1 822,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Naples,  where  he  had  the  Crimea,  and  was  slightly  wounded 

undertaken  an  equestrian  statue  for  tho  king.  t!e  of  the  Alma.    The  emperor  havin 

On  hi^  return,  his  health  becamo  more  and  him  secretly  with  the  supreme  comm 

more  impaiied,  and  he  died  shortly  afterward  at  case  of  an  emergency,  he  assumed  th 

Venice.    His  remains  were  deposited  in  tho  atter  tho  resignation  of  St.  Amand,  at 

church  of  Possagno.  The  same  monument  which  the  Russians  at  Inkerman ;  but shrinkii 

ho  had  dcsi<:ned  fur  Titian,  was  dedicated  to  his  responsibilities  of  a  ffeneial-io-chief^  I 

memory  in  1827,  in  the  church  de'  Frati  of  Ven-  his  command  to  Pelissier,  May  16,  Ifi 

ice,  and  another  monument  to  his  honor  was  after,  he  returned  to  France,  where  1 

raised  by  Pope  Leo  XIL,  in  1883,  in  tho  library  ceived  with  great  distinction  by  the 

of  the  capitol.  who  sent  him  on  a  mission  to*  Dec 

CANOVAI,   Stamslao,  an  Italian  ecclesi-  Sweden,  and  conferred  upon  him  tl 

astic  and  historian,  l>orn  in  Florence,  March  27,  medal  of  Crimea,  and  the  rank  of  ; 

1740,  died  there  Nov.  17,  1811.    Having  taken  France.    From  the  British  queen  I 

holy  orders,  he  officiated  afterward  as  professor  ceived  tho  grand  cross  of  the  bath 

of  mathematics  at  Cortona.    In  1 788,  as  a  mem-  ho  received  the  command  of  the  3d  of 

her  of  the  academy  of  antifjuitics,  ho  contended  tary  provinces  into  which  France  i 

for  the  prize  which  was  oftoreil  for  an  essay  oa  by  tho  imperial  government. 

Ainericus  Ve«i)ucius.    Ho  opposed  the  common  CANSO,  or  Ca^sbat?,  Gct  of,  tl 

opinion  that  Columbus  was  tlie  first  discoverer  between  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Bi 

of  the  new  world,  claiming  that  Vespucius  ono  leads  from  Northumberland  strait  in 

year  befiire  him  had  touched  upon  the  northern  lantic.    I^ength  17  m.,  breadth  S|  m. 

£art  of  tlie  continent  and  had  landed  in  Brazil.  CANSTEIN,  Kabl  IIiLDEB&AVn, 

[is  paper  gained  the  prize,  but  produced  nmch  founder  of  the  Canstein  Bible  socieQ 
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y.  bom  at  Lmdenberg,  Aug.  4^  1667,  Thej  bavB  transmitted  many  of  tbdr  oharaotep- 

J      in,  Ang.  19, 1719.    Obliged  by  ill-  iatios  to  their  descendants. 

T^m^  from  the  army,  in  which  he  had  OANTABBIAN  HOUNTAINB^  range  in 

IS  a  Tolanteer,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  N.  part  of  Spain,  formed  bya  W.prolonga- 

ibation  of  the  Scriptures,  conceiving  tion  of  the  Pjren^  and  extending  xrom  tnat 

lio  of  printing  since  so  extensively  used  chidn  parallel  with  Uie  S.  shore  of  the  baf  of 

own  by  the  name  of  stereotype.    His  Biscay,  W.  to  Gape  Unisterre.     Hiev  bear 

institution  at  Halle,  first  founded  by  various  names  in  the  different  provinces  through 

)tions,  has  been  continued   with   the  whichthey  pass,  the  best  known  bdng  those  of 

icess  to  the  present  time,  having  print-  Sierra  de  Aralar,  Salvada,  Ordunte,  .A^afiai  Se- 

nnu  at  the  lowest  prices  about  6,000,000  jos,  Albas,  Pefia,  MellariL  mountains  of  Astorias, 

af  the  Bible  in  the  German  language.  Sierra  dePefiamarella,Mondolledo,QnadrBmoii, 

hose  in  the  Bohemian  language.    The  and  Tecyra.    Some  of  the  smnmits  are  ragged, 

rom  the  sales  is  employed  exclusively  precipitous,  and  dad  with  magnificent  forests; 

3w  editions  of  the  Scriptures,  which  se-  others  are  crowned  with  perpetual  snow.    The 

permanent  existence  to  the  institution,  maximum  elevation  is  about  10,000  feet.    The 

death  he  left  to  the  orphan  asylum  of  mountains  are  crossed  by  roads  from  Pamplona 

lis  library  and  a  part  of  his  fortune,  to  Tolosa,  from  Bayonne  to  Vlttoria,  an^-fix)!!! 

ble  society  which  bears  his  name  now  Burgos  to  Bilbao. 

srt  of  the  Franke  institutions  of  Halle,  so  OANTAOXTZEinJS,  JoHAinnn,  a  ByztntiDe 

Iter  August  Hermann  Franke,  the  foun-  emperor  and  historian,  bom  in  Oonstantinople 

the  orphan  asylum,  and  of  other  phil-  about  A.  D.  1800.    He  began  his  career  dnr- 

>io  establishments.  ing  the  reign   of  the  emperor   Andronicoa, 

TABILE,  in  music,  denotes  the  easy  under   whom  he  was  first  lord  of  the  bed- 

;  sounds  of  a  melody,  in  contradistinction  chamber.    He   was   a  relative  of  the  royal 

ly  elaborated  passages.    A  piece  where-  frunily,  while  his  talents  gained  for  him  tbo 

melodious  element  is  predominant  is  confidence  of  the  people.    Andronious  and  Ui 

i  cantabile.  grandson  and  legitimate  successor,  Androniona 

iTABKIA,  a  district  of  ancient  Spain,  II.,  were  not  altogether  harmonious.    A  revolt 

Off  on  the  bay  of  Biscay,  and  including,  of  the  grandson  was   the  result,  whidh  was 

to  some  of  the  earlier  geographers,  temporanly  settled  by  his  being  admitted  as  a 

now  the  provinces  of  Oviedo,  San-  colleague  to  the  throne.    Three  years  later,  in 

jiiscay,   and   Guipuzcoa.     After  the  1828,  a  treah  revolt  broke  out,  and  Andronioas 

invasion,  when  the  country  became  I.  was  compelled  to  abdicate.    Oantacnsenns 

wn,  the  name  was  restricted  to  the  had  attaohea  himself  to  the  liotorioua  heir  in 
uf  Santander  and  the  K  part  of  Ovi-  the  outsetand  therefore  retained  under  An- 
u  was  included  in  that  part  of  the  jpenin-  dronicus  U.  the  honors   he  had   before   en- 
own  as  Hispania  Tarraconensis.    On  the  Joyed;  he  was  also  made  generalissimo  of  the* 
9  the  territories  of  the  Autrigones,  Yar-  Byzantine  forces.    Meanwhile  the  distracted 
id  Vascones ;  on  the  W.  the  river  Sslia  state  of  the  empire  during  the  revolt  had  Air- 
ed it  from  the  country  of  the  Astures,  nished  occasion  for  the  incursion  of  the  Ottoman 
0  S.  boundary  was  formed  by  the  Can-  Turks,  which  gave  Oantacuzraus  an  opporta- 
mountains.    The  river  Ebro  (Iberus)  nity  to  display  nis  nulitary  skilL    He  waaniir 
3  near  the  district  occupied   by  successful  aoainst  them,  but  rendered  yalnaUa 

vue  of  the  several  tribes  into  ^hich  service  to  the  empire  in  reuniting  to  it  Lesbos 

•uitants  were  divided.    Pliny  mentions  and  uEtolia,  and  bringing  to  an  honorable  tar- 

of  Oantabria,  of  which  Juliobriga  alone  mination  the  pirades  m  the  Genoese  in  ib» 

any  importance. — The  Gantabri  were  a  .^Bgssan.    The  emperor,  dying  in  1841,  left  his 

nd  warlike  people,  and  of  all  the  Iberian  son,  John  Pakdolog^s,  9  years  of  age,  to  tbo 

hey  opposed  the  stoutest  resistance  to  guardianship  ofOantacuzenns,  who  soon  arooaed 

iiana,  and  though  more  than  once  forced  tiie  Jealousies  of  the  empress-mother,  Anne  of 

>minal  subjection  were  never  whoUy  Savoy,  und  to  save  his  life  he  assumed  the  pniite 

i.    A  portion  of  them  acknowledged  at  Aorianople  in  1842.    The  civil  war  whioh 

cy  of  Augustus,  but  the  bulk  of  the  resulted  was  at  first  amicably  concluded  by  his 

[fi      rved  their  independence  among  the  admittiiu;  his  ward  Palsologus  as  the  ooUesgaa 

les  uf  their  mountains,  while  others,  of  the  throne,  and  giving  him  his  daoghtar  In 

than  submit  to  foreign  masters,  sought  marriage.    But  the  Jealousy  of  the  esopress- 

)y  their  own  hands.    After  their  first  mother  raised  a  new  sedition  in  1858.    OantSr 

subjection,  25  B.  0.,  they  several  times  cuzenus  abdicated,  and  retired  to  a  monastery; 

1,  were  almost  exterminated  by  Agrippa,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  pro- 

).,  and  under  Tiberius  called  forth  the  duced  a  history  of  his  life  and  times,  from  1890 

gorous  exertions  of  the  empire  to  keep  to  1860,  in  4  books,  printed  in  Paris  in  1646  in 

n  check.     Horace  celebrates  their  in-  8  Tols.  folio,  in  the  ooUeotian  of  the  Byssnttns 

He  spirit,  and  Strabo  describes  them  at  historians.    He  ako  wrote  several  theologiosl 

)ngth  as  a  fierce  people,  *^  savage  as  wild  works,  among  whioh  is  a  defence  of  Ghristianitj 

'  and  the  rudest  in  the  whole  peninsula*  against  Mahammedaniiim,  whioh  drew  fkom 
VOL,  rv. — 26 
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Pope  Gregory  XI.  a  commendatory  letter.  Can-  previuled  upon  bj  the  Tnrkiah  i 

tAcuzenus  ended  liis  days  in  his  monastic  re-  become  ho^podar  in  his  place,  bj  ui 

tirement,  as  did  also  his  wife,  who  had  retired  of  eventually  becoming  roler  also 

to  a  convent  on  his  abdication.    It  is  not  cer-  former  country.    lie  entered  upon  h! 

tain  in  what  year  he  died.  Nov.  1710,  but   Turkey  baring  <i 

CANTAGALLO,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  him  in  thei>e  anticipatiooi^  and  t^ 

province  of  liio  de  Janeiro,  inhabited  by  Swiss  being  successful  in  their  fint       m 

settlers.    Tlie  town  was  formerly  rich  in  gold  Moldavia,  he    conclndedL    April    < 

mines,  which  are  now  exhausted.  treaty  with  Peter  the  Great,  by  « 

GANTAIj,  an  inland  department  of  France,  davia  was  to  become  an  iudepend 

mostly  fonned  of  the  S.  part  of  ancient  Auvergne.  pality  under  the  protectorate  of  B 

It  is  nearly  covered  with  mountains  of  volcanic  metrius  to  be  the  Iiereditary  »»ve 

origin,   the    highest  summit  of   which  is  the  to  furnish  to  tlie  czar^s    ezpeditit 

Plomb  de  Cantal.    The  climate  is  severe,  the  Turkey  a  contingent  of  10,000  mea 

snow  generally  lying  on  the  mountains  for  sev-  terprise,  however,  was  not  socces 

eral  months  together.    Chestnuts  are  the  sta-  czar  was  forced  to  retreat,  but  d 

pie  article  of  food  for  many  inhabitants,  who  surrender  Demetrius,  who    foUowc 

live  also  on  buckwheat,  rye,  and  potatoes ;  the  Russia,  where  ho  received  extensive 

wealthy  clossesalone  use  wheat.  The  agricultural  the  Ukraine,  with  the  right  of  aoven 

portion  of  the  department  is  on  a  level  plateau  them,  and  with  the  rank  of  a  prince  < 

oetween  Murat  and  St.   Flour ;     very    small  sian  empire.  lie  was  also  made  privy 

parcels  of  arable  land  being  found  in  the  moun-  and  in  1720  accompanied  the  czar  o! 

tainous  region.   The  declivities  of  the  mountains  dition  to  Persia,  but  illness  compcll 

{)resent  fine  pastures  and  meadows,  where  large  return.    He  aided  in  the  establibhn 

lerds  of  cuttle  are  kept  during  the  summer,  academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  was 

Large  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are  pro-  of  the  kindred  institution  at  Berlii 

duced.    There  are  a  few  factories  of  coarse  proficient  in  11  languages,  and  the 

woollens  and  linenft,  coarse  lace,  copper  and  many  works  on  Turkey,  Mulda 

brass,  pai)er-mills,  dec     Many  natives  of  the  Mohammedan    religion,    the    be^i 

department    annually  emigrate    in    search   of  which  is  his  history  (in  Latin)  of  t 

employment.    These  are  generally  known  as  and  decay  of  the  Ottoman  empire. — ^ 

Auvergimts,  and  distinguished  by  industry  and  or  Const antixs   DEmrBira,   a  I 

a  saving  disposition.    Pup.  in  1856,  247,605.  and  statesman,  son  of  the  prece<iiu 

CANTALUPO,  a  town  of  Naples,  province  Constantinople  in  1709,  diea  in  Par 

of  Sannio  or  Molise,  memorable  for  a  French  He  wa^  carefully  educated  in  Sl  1 

victory  over  the  Neapolitans  in  1798,  and  for  took  for  some  time  a  prominent  p 

a  destructive  earthquake,  in  which  many  lives  ical  affairs,  officiated  as  Russian  aiu 

*  were  lost,  in  1805.  various  courts  of  Europe,  and  gsuned 

CANTATA,  a    somewhat    elaborate  vocal  by  his  diplomatic,  but  atill  more  by 

composition,   ordinarily  written    for  a  single  achievements.  Among  his  most  noUa 

voice,   with  a  thorough   bass,  and  comprising  his  Russian  translations  from  tlie  cla^j 

recitative  and  air.     Its  invention  has  been  as-  8  books  of  satires,  which  exerted  a  j 

cribed  to  Barbara  Strozzi,  a  Venetian  lady,  in  ence  on  the  development  of  Russian  ; 

tlie  18th  century,  and  also  to  Giacomo  Coris-  have  been  translated  into  French  an< 
simi,  pontifical  chajHjl master,  about  1650.     It        CANTERBURY,  a  city  of  Kent,  i 

originally    assumed    the   form    of   an    opera,  on  the  river  Stour,  55  m.  byroad,  81 

with  voice  parts  and  accompaniments  of  violins  from  I^ondon.    The  city  has  no  con 

and  other  instruments,  but  was  subsequently  manufacturing  position.    It  is  one  oft 

restrictc'd  to  a  few  melodies,  interspersed  with  of  the  rich  agricultural  county  of 

recitative,  and  adapted  to  a  single  voice.  a  largo  quantity  of  prodnce  is  dispM 

CANTEEN  (Fr.  canting),  a  small  wooden  or  A  li>cal  trade  is  also  carried  on  wi 

tin  vessel,  used  by  soldiers  to  carry  liquors,  rounding  district.    Among  the  publi< 

cooked  victuals,  &c, ;  also  a  little  coffer  or  chest  beside  the  churches  and  the  cnarit 

for  holding  an  officer^s  eating  and  other  uten-  lishments,  are  the  guildhall,  market 

ails;    and,  lastly,   a  public  house  licensed  in  corn  and  hop  exchange,  and  the  pi 

British  garrisons  ifor  the  use  of  the  soldiery.  museum,      lliere  is  a  cavalry  barrai 

CANTEMIR,  DKMETBirs,  hospodar  of  Mol-  city.    Its  principal  celebrity  is  derivi 

davia,  bom  Oct.  26,  1673,  died  Aug.  23,  1723.  historical  associations,  and  fr«>m  iU 

His  father.  Const antine,  held'  the  same  oflioe  metropolitan  see  of  all  England.     Tb 

from  ir);j5  to  1693,  and  his  brother,  Antioclms,  isted  in  the  time  of  the  I&mans,  wt 

from  16i>5  to  170L  Demetrius  having  spent  the  Durrorcrnum  (from  the  ancient  1 

early  part  of  his  life  in  Turkey,  where  he  ac-  whcr).    It  was  the  capital  of  the  2      u 

quired  not  only  a  high  reputation  for  literary  ofKent,anditwashere  that  Aogwd 

attainments,  but  also  for  military  and  political  Ethelbert  and  10,000  of  his  Saxons. 

ability,  assisted  in  the  overthrow  of  Bassaraba,  cathedral,  which  was  restored  and 

the  hosiKxlar  of  Wallachia,  and  could  only  be  during  the  present  centoiy,  and  now  p 
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of'         Bt  beaatifal  interiors  in  EDglimd,  was  color.— Ototharides  are  imported  from  the  oonn- 

lu  X  i  80.    The  great  tower  is  of  remarkable  tries  on  the  Mediterranean^  and  from  8t  Peter*- 

n,/.    The  windows  are  of  painted  fflass^and  bnrg.    The  Rossian  flies,  which  may  b4  dis- 

eolors  are  exceedingly  rich.    The  length  of  tinffnished  from  others'  bj  their  saperior  rijEs 

loble  stmctnre  is  514  feet,  extreme  breadth  and  pecoliar  copper  hoe,  are  the  moet  esteemed, 

meet    The  crypts  beneath  are  considered  to  In  the  larv»  state  the  cantharides  live  in  Uie 

be  the  finest  in  England,  and  contain  several  ground  npon  the  roots  of  plants    The  flies  of 

ehapdfl.    The  cathedral  was  founded  by  Arch-  southern  JBnrope  usually  swarm  upon  the  trees 

bUiop  Lanfranc,  completed  bv  Anselm,  and  in  Mayor  June^  seleclinff  such  as  the  white 

QODseerated  by  Archbishop  Corbel,  in  presence  poplar,  privet,  ash,  elder,  &c    The  eariy  mom- 

of  Heory  L  of  England,  David,  king  of  Scotland,  ing  is  the  proper  time  for  coUeotiuff  them,  when 

Bid  ill  the  English  bishops.     Augnstin  was  the^  are  in  a  torpid  state,  and  wiU  easily  let  go 

Ae  first  archbishop,  and  aied  here  between  their  hold.    Persons  protected  wiUi  masks  and 

iOi  and  614.     The   celebrated   archbishop,  gloves  beat  the  trees,  and  the  flira  Dill  upon  a 

Thomas  &  Becket,  was  murdered  before  the  unen-cloth  spread  to  receive  them.   They  are 

Ugh  altar  in  1170.    There  are  numerous  mon-  then  deprived  of  life  by  being  exposed  to  the 

ttnents  in  the  cathedra!;  amonff  others  those  steam  of  hot  vinegar.    This  method  of  destroy* 

to  the  memory  of  Henry  IV.  and  of  the  Black  ing  them  dates  back  to  the  times  of  Diosooridea 

Prince.     There   are   several   other   fine   old  and  Pliny.  When  dry  they  are  carefhUypadced. 

flhorches  in  Canterbury,  one  of  the  most  inter-  If  kept  in  air-tight  vessels,  they  will  retam  their 

eidDg  of  which  is  St  Martin's.     In  St.  Dun-  properties  for  many  years ;  but  if  exposed,  tfa^ 

itati'B  the   head  of  Sir   Thonuis   More' was  will  soon  putrefy,  particularly  if  reduced  to 

Iband  in  1885,  which  had  been  buried  by  his  powder.    For  this  reason  they  should  be  kept 

daughter.    There  are  also  various  architectural  whole  until  wanted  for  use.    Being  then  pow* 

i^  of  past  ages.    One  of  the  most  interesting  dered  and  mixed  with  ointment  or  lard,  they 

of  these,  tbe  great  Augnstin  monastery,  long  make  a  valuable    preparation    for  blistering 

iKd  as  a  brewery,  has  been  redeemed  from  its  plasters.    Oare  is  required  in  its  application,  aa 

Bodern  uses   by  the  munificence    of  a   pri-  troublesome   sores,  and  eiysipelatouB   inflam- 

Tate  individual,    Mr.   Beresford   Hope,    who  mations  are  apt  to  foUow  its  use.    Internally 

pordiased  it,  and  presented  it  to  the  church  administered,  the  medidne  acta  as  a  stimulant, 

as  a  missionary   college,    defraying  the    ex-  principallyupon  the  urinary  and  genital  organa; 

Cof  the   restorations  and  enlargements,  its  use  is  attended  with  danger,  as  it  acts  in 

J  are  several  educational  establishments  large  doses  as  a  powerful  and  highly  irritating 

in  the  city ;  the  grammar-school,  an  endowed  poison. 

tthool  attached   to   the   cathedral,    the   na-  CANTHARIDIN,  a  principle  derived  flrom 

tkmal  British  and  infant  schools,  a  blue  coat  and  the  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  cantharides  in- 

a  gray  coat  school.    There  are  also  numerous  sect.    It  was  discovered  in  1810  byBobiquet 

charitable  institutions.    There  is  a  fine  hospital.  When  the  strong  solution  is  set  aride,  the  can- 

Bjr  the  liberality  of  another  private  individual,  tharidin  separates  in  crystals  like  plates  of 

Alderman  Simmonds,  a  field,  called  the  Dane  mica  or  Bp&tmwxHL    These  are  volatillaed  bj 

Jo!i:i,  containing  a  high  mound,  was  laid  out,  heat  and  pass  off  in  white  vworsi  which  ooii» 

ud  converted  into  a  very  pleasant  garden  for  dense  in  acicular  crystals.    Being  soInUe  in 

IHiblic  use.    The  borough  of  Canterbury  is  gov-  eUier,  it  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  blistering 

crocd  by  6  aldermen,  1  of  whom  is  mayor,  and  papers,  and  the  principle  being  extracted,  the 

18  ooancillora,  and  retarns  2  members  to  the  flies  are  sometimes  used  to  adulterate  the  genn- 

"wse  of  comraons.    Pop.  in  1851,  18,898.  ine  article. 

CANTHARIDES    (Gr.   fcav^jpir,  a  beetle),  CANTIOLE&  or  Bona  or  Solomov  (8kk^ 

^eopterous  insects  of  several  species,  made  hoihirim  in  Hebrew,  the  acr/tui  rmv  aaftarwrn  of 

^  of  in  medicine.    The  most  preferred  is  the  Ae    Septuagint,    the    CanUoum    CtoUsosmw 

^"^harii  tesicatoria^  a  foreign  fiy,  procured  of  the  Vulgate),  the  4lOi  book  of  the  Ha^ 

'^^ly  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  but  to  ographa,  and  the  1st  of  the  so-called  MegilloUi, 

^oie  extent  in  all  the  temperate  regions  of  hasitsnameof  Song  of  Songs  from  the  saperior 

^P«  and  western  Asia.  A  species  called  the  beanty  of  its  language  and  poetry.    In  a  nam* 

^n^tofo,    or  potato-fly,  is   common   upon  berof  dialogues  and  soliloquies,  written  in  moat 

"^  potato  plant  of  the  United  States ;  it  is  harmonious  verses,  it  gives  a  flowing  descrip- 


^^   Otiier  species,  too,  are  known  in  this  among  the  mountains  <^*  Lebanon  and  HermoiL 

^trr,  and  are  in  some  parts  of  it  exceedingly  among  the  hills  and  vineyards  of  Sngedi,  and 

phQQdont.    The  potato-flies  appear  on  the  plant  in  the  environs  of  Jerusalem  and  Thina;  and  of 

1^  ^he  mornings  and  evenings  of  August    Dur*  love  itself,  sweeter  than  wine,  more  fragrant 

"^  the  day  they  disappear  in  the  earth.    They  than  ointments,  which  oannot  be  boof^  nor 

I^Ciillected  by  shaking  them  off  into  a  basin  qaenohed  by  waters,  nor  drowned  l^flooda.    ft 

^  W  water.     They  are  from  i  to  i  of  an  is  ascribed  to  Sdooioc,  whose  palaoea,  gHdMi% 

"'^  iu  length,  and  of  a  shining  golden  green  QhariotSi  hoiMi^  S^^raai  *Bd  wirea  tte 
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tinned,  enhancing  bj  the  contrast,  the  charms  of  and  Christ,  or  as  the  eonnectioD  beti 

calm  raral  lite,  full  of  song,  innocence,  and  love,  divine  and  human  nature,  acoonlinir 

In  regard  to  its  fonn,  its  ]ilot,  and  the  order  of  current  in  tlie  clinrch.    Abvo  Ezra,  i 

its  parts,  as  well  as  to  its  snlject,  it  has  been  philosopher  of  the  12th  oeotnrr,  firHl 

variously   clossllied    by  ancient  and    modern  book  the  hopes  of  redemption  for  c 

writers ;  by  Ori^en,  in  the  preface  to  his  com-  Israel ;   Kciser,  the  restoration  of  tin 

incuts  as  an  opithalamium  in  tlio  form  of  a  dra-  law  by  Zembbabel  and  Ezra ;  Hue,  an 

m:i,  which  is  also  the  opinion  of  Lowtli  and  Mi-  made  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  to  ret 

cliaelis ;  by  Bosisuet  as  a  regular  pastoral  drama  remnant  of   the  10  tribes  to  Jndah : 

of  Tacts,  giving  the  scenes  of  7  days,  of  wliich  the  love  of  wisdom;  the  alchemi»<A, 

the  lust  is  the  Sabbath ;  by  others  as  a  collection  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone.    I>r 

of  songs  or  idyls.    Dr.  Adam  Clarke  regards  it  bauni,  of  Cracow,  brings  the  book  doi 

as  a  poem  aui  generic,  coiiT|>osed  for  the  enter-  time  of  Hadrian,  finds  in  it  the  last  oa 

tainment  of  marriage  guests.     Its  canonicity  Jewish  patriotism  and  love  of  liben 

has  also  been  a  matter  of  controversy ;  it  seems  the  harai  bather  the  monntains  of  h 

to  have  been  in  question  with  the  Jews  at  the  herociaily  defended  by  Bar-Cokebo. 

time  of  the  Mishna.    Theodore  of  Mopsuestiso,  the  authors  above  mentioned,  who  hav 

the  friend  of  St.  Chrysostum,  attacked  it  most  upon    the  Canticles,   the    narnes  of 

vehemently  with  arguments  derived  from  the  Lo  Clerc,   RosenmOJler,  Eichhom,  J 

erotic  character  of  the  book,  and  was  severely  Wette,  Ewald,  Robinson,  and  Scoart, 

condemned  for  his  attacks.    Origen,  who  is  said  mentioned,  as  well  as  those  of  Mendvln 

to  have  written   10  books  of   comments  on  Dr.  J.  Mason  Good,  who  have  publiab 

the  Canticles,  containing  no  less  tlian  20,000  rable  translations.    Of  those  of  Jero 

verses,  and  his  admirer  Jerome,  are  among  its  one  is  extant. 

most  prominent  defenders,   supported  by  the  CANTIUM,  in  ancient  geography, 

circumstance  that  the  book  is  contained  in  all  trict  in  Britain  which  nearly  corre!«p^ 

thellobrowcopiesof  the  Scriptures,  in  the  trans-  the  present  county  of  Kent.    The  in! 

lations  of  the  4Scptuagint,  of  Symmachus  the  (Cantii)  were  spoken  of  by  Cssar  asl 

Jew,  and  of  Aquilu,  and  is  mentioned  in  tliO  most  most  civilized  of  the  native  British  trit 

ancient  catalogues  of  the  church,  commencing  CANTO   FERMO  (It.  firm  Si^ng). 

with  that  of  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  who  lived  applied  in  ancient  church  mumc  to  th 

in  the  2d  century,  though  not  expressly  by  chants  or  melodies  sung  without  act 

Josephus.    Modern  criticism  has  also  questioned  ment,  or  only  harmonised  with  octa 

the  authorship  of  King  Solomon,  and  several  such  compositions  the  notes  are  of  t 

Aramaic  words,  the  yod  in  the  word  David,  and  length,  and  tlie  structure  of  the  mvic 

the  abbreviation  of  the  relative  ashery  dsc,  liave  simplest  kind.     After  the  invention  < 

been  quoted  as  evidences  against  the  generally  terpoint,  the  melody  was  harmonised  w 

accepted  antiquity  of  the  book,  though  none  of  skill  and  effect,  and  to  such  improved 

these  is  conclusive.    But  no  subject  has  excited  of  vocal  composition  the  name  of  eat 

more  and  livelier  controversies,  or  has  been  a  ratOj  or  figured  singing;  was  given,  t 

source  of  more  learned  and  contradictory  dis-  guish  it  from  the  canto  fermo» 

quisition  and  scrutiny,  than  the  question  of  the  CANTON,  a  town  of  Canton  towu 

literal  or  allegoric  and   mystic  sense  of  the  the  scat  of  Justice  of  Stark  co.,  Ohi 

book.    Many  modern  critics  both  among  Jews  beautifully  situated  on'an  excellent  mi 

and  Christians,  not  unsupported  by  the  opinions  called  Nimishillen  creek,  in  the  mkb 

of  ancient  and  grave  authoritic;*,  contend  for  finest  wheat-growing  district  in  the  sL 

the  literal  sense.    They  also  widely  differ  in  the  since  the  completion  of  the  Ohio  and 

interpretation  of  tlie  meaning  and  object  of  the  vania  railroad  from  Pittsburg  to  this 

book.    These  writers  account  for  its  reception  1852,  has  increased  wonderfully  in  tizt 

into  the  canon  on  the  ground  of  its  praise  of  portancc.    Bituminous  cosl  and  lime« 

faithful  love,  of  conjugal  affection,  and  the  chas-  found  in  the  vicinity.    In  1853,  the  U 

tity  of  monogamy,  ^x  of  a  misunderstanding  of  tained  8  iron  founderies,  8  woollen  iac 

the  collectors.  The  more  ancient  upinion,  on  Uio  gun-barrel  fiictories,  a  bank,  an  acade 

other  hand,  which  is  alone  regarded  as  ortho-  4  newspaper  offices.      Pop.  in  1853  c 

dox  in  both  church  and  synagogue,  defends  the  at  from  «S,000  to  4,000. 

allegorical,  religious,  and  sacred  character  of  the  CANTON,  a  city  of  China  O&t.  S3^  T 

songs.    Thus,  on  the  one  side  the  subject  is  the  113^  14'  E.),  the  chief  emporium  of  Um 

lo  ve  of  a  shepherd,  of  a  youthful  king,  iScc.,  and  the  and  superor  in  population  and  wesltli 

beloved  is  a  shepherdess,  an  Ethiopian  princess,  other  native  Asiatic  commercial  city,  li 

or,  according  to  Grotius  and  others,  tho  daughter  to  the  value  of  its  trade,  it  ranks  in  the  1 

of  Pharaoli,  wife  of  Solomon ;  while,  on  the  other  to  Calcutta.    It  was,  till  1842,  the  sols 

side,  h>vo  appears  as  a  spirituid  affection,  as  the  of  European  commerce  with  China,  and 

love  of  the  God  of  Israel  fur  his  chosen  but  mercial  distinction  has  been  attribatet 

abandoned  people,  according  to  the  Chaldee  par-  to  tho  advantages  derived  from  this  in! 

aphrast,  the  rabbis,  and  even  Luther ;  of  Christ  but  a  careful  study  of  its  ooeil 

for  the  church,  between  the  soul  of  the  believer  sources,  and  of  the  enterpriM           •• 


oAHToir  ns 

I  diflbrant  ooodasloiL  It  isthe chief  riohTinqrwlddi fonns thebaokgroondof  Oan- 
of  the  oommeroe  of  Ohina  with  Japan,  ton  are  tapped  at  inniimeniUe  points  1^^  arti- 
1  China,  and  the  islands  of  the    ficial  oondmtB,  forming  a  net-wo»  of  iirigallon 


u  lago.  The  Cantonese  are  the  and  water  communication,  fiir  sarpaaring  an/ 
ikruiers  of  sogar  estates  and  mines  in  thing  of  similar  character  in  anv  otner  oonntry. 
1  ^iroagh  their  ingenaity  and  energy  The  aspect  of  the  landscape,  bdield  from  the 
ore  foond  so  abundantly  in  that  coun-  fortificationa  in  the  rear  of  the  dty,  is  exceed* 
een  reodered  available;  they  are  the  ingly  picturesque.  Far  away  among  the  bean* 
nrers  and  traders  of  Cochin  China,  tlM  verdure  and  shrubbery  of  the  plain,  yon 
ra,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  other  behold  the  gilded  masts  of  junks  ^ding  in 
mds  of  the  eastern  seas,  we  find  the  all  directions,  intermingled  with  the  pointed 
four-fifths  of  whom  are  from  Canton,  roo&  of  villages  and  tne  spirea  of  pagodaa. 
IS  chief  directors  of  cofifee  culture,  sole  This  beauty  of  distant  Chinese  scenery  does  not 
f  tin,  the  cultivators  of  spices,  the  appear  in  the  approach  to  Canton,  and  tha 
Idlers  among  the  semi-civilized  people  traveller  who  for  the  first  time  passes  throng 
berior,  and  the  leading  bankers  of  the  the  great  delta  or  archipelago  bdow  tiie  dtj, 
L  cities;  they  are  also  the  principal  is  disappointed  by  the  aspect  of  the  8lii|^^ 
f  itie  inter-insular  and  coastwise  trade,  stream,  the  low  mud  banks,  and  the  dead  tree* 
as  much  the  case  8  centuries  ago  as  it  less  level  lying  beyond.  Large  foreign  vessela 
day.  Barbosa  saw  in  1511  the  great  must  come  to  anchor  at  Whampoa,  12  m.  below 
Malacca  crowded  with  their  junks,  the  city,  and  to  this  poi^t  they  are  gaided  l^ 
th  silks,  porcelain,  saltpetre,  iron,  the  fiimona  9  story  pagoda  of  Whampoa.  From 
78,  and  incense ;  taking  in  return  pep-  thence  you  proceea  to  the  dty  in  a  tampan, 
L  cotton,  opium,  and  various  drugs  and  or  ^MoUar  boat"  ^the  name  derived  from  the 
?he  great  junk  fleet,  composed  of  charge),  passing  tne  Boca  Tigris,  upon  wMch 
iDging  from  500  to  1,000  tons  burden,  are  situated  the  Bog^  forts,  which  extend 
es  opposite  the  European  hongs  at  their  white  walla  to  the  aummita  of  the  hilla 
contributes  more  to  the  wealth  of  the  on  Great  Tiger  island.  About  4  m.  from  the 
I  the  European  fleets  which  anchor  at  city  is  anchored  the  >'  boat  town,"  or  the 
a.  The  junk  fleet  bears  annually  40,000  covered  river  boats,  which  are  the  oon- 
ants  to  Asiatic  continental  and  in*  stent  homes  of  the  half  million  of  Tankia,  that 
us.  There  are  several  Canton  corre-  strange,  amphibious,  pariah  race  of  Cftiina,  who 
8  at  Batavia,  Singapore,  and  Bangkok,  are  never  permitted  to  enter  into  tiUm;  who 
rth  from  $3,000,000  to  $12,000,000.  subsist  by  nshing,  and  various  singcdar  oecnvia- 
d  regard  the  position  of  Canton,  we  Uons,  sucii  as  the  rearing  of  myriads  of  dnclca, 
;,  though  more  remote  from  the  sea  of  puppies,  cats,  and  rats  for  the  ^ieorea  of 
northern  commercial  rivals,  Shang-  Canton;  and  who  also  recruit  the  piratical 
^,  and  Foo-choo,  it  is  very  favorably  sampans,  which  infest  the  mouth  of  tbe  Can- 
to take  advantage  of  the  monsoons  ton  river  and  almost  every  portion  of  tha  coast. 
i  its  junks  to  the  ports  of  S.  £.  Asia.  The  Tankia  fleet  is  a  home  for  the  dty'a  iwarm 
ion  for  internal  trade'  is  also  highly  of  prostitutes,  and  it  sends  forth  its  pidnted 
,  situated  upon  the  Choo-kiang  or  floating  dens  to  visit  the  Enropean  and  Ameri* 
ar,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Pe-  can  ships.  Between  this  floiuting  dty  of  oat-> 
i  Yuh-kiang.  The  river  Pe  flowing  casts  and  the  point  of  landing  at  the  foreign 
the  Yuh,  or  western  stream,  with  quarteris  the  anchorage  of  the  great  jonka  en- 
fluents,  which  have  deep  wateH  and  a  gaged  in  foreign  Asiatio  trade.  The  foTMgn  qoar* 
irrent,  are  navigable  throughout  the  ter,  with  its  handsome  8  story  edifices,  pretrata  a 
tent  of  the  rich  provinces  of  Quang-  striking  contrast  to  the  low.  dingy,  teat-Bke 
)uang-tong,  of  which  latter  Canton  is  dwelli^  of  the  Chinese.  This  qnurter  oom* 
il,  and  derives  its  name,  through  £u-  prises  M^nt  4  acres  of  ground,  2  of  which,  on 
omiption  of  the  language,  from  this  the  water  side,  are  laid  out  in  walka,  plaated 
although  its  proper  native  name  is  with  shrubbery  and  ornamental  trees,  in  the 
o-foo,  or  the  ^*  Pearl  City  of  Com*  centre  <^  which  stands  an  En^^iah  idmroli.  The 
The  products  of  the  rich  valley  erolanade  immediately  within  the  aea  wall, 
by  the  Mey-ling,  Yung-ling,  Ya-shan,  which  is  an  agreeablepromenade  in  the  oodl  m 
eu-shan  ranges  of  mountains,  area  the  morning  and  afternoon,  is  called  Be^KNi- 
q.  m.,  pop.  60,000,000,  have  no  other  dentia  Wal£  and  is  the  chief  resort  for  recrear 
ut  Canton,  and  before  the  establish-  tion  ciibe  Iluiopean  and  American  residentiL 
•hanghai  as  a  port  of  foreign  entry,  the  The  inluid  half  of  the  quarter  is  oooaj^ed  1^^  tha 
of  the  Yang-tse  valley  and  populous  factories  or  hongs  and  residencea  <tf  BmropetDa 
lake  basin  were  brought  down  the  whose  flags,  hcSsted  daily,  diaplay  8  or  9  dif* 
)r  to  Nanngan;  thence  by  portage  ferent  nationa^es.  when  a  reepecitaMo 
I  pass  in  the  Mey-ling  mountains,  S4  stranger  arrives  here  with  lettera  ci  intro- 
nn-huing,  a  considerable  town  at  the  duction,  he  is  generally  received  and  hoipltap 
vigation  of  the  Pe,  and  thence  down  bly  entertains  at  the  manalona  of  the 
u.    The  natural  water  ways  of  the  merohantSi  eq^eoially  tha  Eni^iib  and  Amail- 
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can,    who    have    generally   commercial    and  areever  seen  standing  in  the  door-vaji  of  idcir 

dwelling  establishments  at  Macao  and  Hong  establishments)  and,   in   an   amnsiof  joaUi 

Kong.  For  tlio  accommodation  of  the  less  fortu-  of  mongrel  English  and  Portngnese,  DQ*iMr- 

nate  European  stranger  there  are  a  coaple  of  tinaciou!>ljr  solicit  the  attention  of  th«  jui 

hotels,  condacteU    on   semi-£uroi)ean    princi-  European.    The  Cantonese  shopkeeper  tiiam 

pies;  that  is,  Chinese  in  service,  chamber  accom-  a  liberal  hospitality  to  his  cosunnen;  htL 

modation,  and  filth,  and  European  in  diet ;  but  ways  has  a  refreshing  cup  of  tea  to  presm;.  u 

to  the  curious  and  hardy  traveller,  the  hotel  of  w^ine  and  other  refreshments;   and  if  hi*  n 

Acowo    affords  a    far  better  oi)portnnity  for  vilities  and  largesses  fail  to  secure  a  parehaM 

acquiring     a   knowledge    of  the    people   and  he  i>arts  w^ith  his  visitor  with  the  same  unUi 

city  than  a  residence  at  one  of  the  princely  iug  politeness  with  which  he  received  hj 

hongs.   Tliough  the  Cantonese  have  been  repre-  This  disposition  marks  the  Canton  trader  in  i 

sented  as  being  of  all  Chinese  the  most  hostile  parts  of  Asia.     Provisions  of  all  kioiU  i: 

to  strangers,  yet  it  has   been  the  experience  abundant  and  cheap  in  Canton;  and  fcwUn 

of  several  intelligent  travellers,  that  a  courteous  cities  can  compare  w^ith  it  in  point  uf  MlDbrii; 

and  cheerful  deportment  has  always  secured  The  innumerable  children  that  encaiu^ivr  t! 

immunity  from  insult  in  visiting  ])ortions  of  the  narrow  pathways,  and  crowd  almost  everv  ci; 

city  distant  from  the  foreign  quarter ;  and  even  canal  boat,  attest  the*  wholesomeness  of  i. 

rambles  witli  ladies  in  company  have  been  ex-  climate.    This  swarming  life  seems  lo  dourii 

tended  without  molestation  through  the  conn-  amid  an  astonishing  amount  of  dirt ;  the  tb'j* 

try,  around  Uio  fortifications  of  the  walled  city  sands  of  women  who  wade  in  the  filthj  rivt 

proper.    The  walls  are  80  feet  high,  15  feet  nmd  at  low  water,  in  quest  of  various  niuIlQ4 

thick  at  the  base,  narrowing  toward  the  top,  have  each  generally  a  cliild  suspended  at  tU 

built  of  oblong  blocks  of  sandstone,  from  1  to  bocks ;  and  this  burden  seems  to  be  an  invtf 

2  feet  in  length  and  thickness,  though  some  able  appendage  of  a  Tankia  woman,  %\uk  i 

portions  are  partially  of  brick.    This  circuin-  she  sculls  her  sampan  along,  flaps  from  wit  \ 

vallation  fonns  an  enclosure  7  m.  in  extent,  and  side  the  head  of  her  comical-looking  little 

is  entered  on  ditfercnt  sides  by  12  great  gates ;  spring.    This  teeming  hive  of  the  haman 

4  of  which  are  called  partition  gates,  being  in  sends  forth  annually  about  40,000  tradinit  ■ 

that  portion  of  the  wall  which  separates  the  venturers  and  laboring  coolies  to  different  per 

city  proper  from  the  suburbs,  or  portion  ac-  of  Asia,  and  of  the  latter  lately  to  Autnli 

cessible    to  foreigners.      The  walled  city,  as  California,  South  America,  and  the  We« 

viewed  from  a  commanding  height  outside,  is  The  temi>erature  ranges  from  75^  to  90  x.  v 

little  else  than  a  rusty,  irregular,  concave  plain  tween  June  and  Auffust,  and  50'  to  80'       « 

of  tiled  roofs,  corners  of  jutting  angles  and  and  Feb.    Snow  feU  in  the  city  in  Feu.  < 

horns,  red  flag  posts  in  pairs  before  the  man-  but  had  never   before  been  seen  by  a  litu 

darins*  houses,  and  towering  above  all,  widely  InhabitanL    Most  of  the  run  falls  in  Ms5 

separated,  2  great  pagoda^i.    One  of  these  is  June,  but  in  much  less  qnantitj  tlian  duii^ 

160  feet,  and  the  otlier  170  feet  high.    There  rainy  season  in  Uie  same  latitam  on  tlie  Isdii 

are  124  josh  houses,  or  small  temples,  in  the  peninsula.    The  S.  W.  monsoon  causes  a  d 

city  and  suburbs.    The  streets,  about  600  in  sky,  and  brings  a  refreshing  and  invigun 

number,  are  narrow  aud  tortuous,  and  never  air  from  Oct  to  Jan.    A  good  deal  of  ■ 

designed  to  permit  a  European  wheeled  vehicle  healthiness  is  complained  of  in    the  foicii 

to  pass,  as  they  barely  afford  a  T>assage  for  the  quarter,  especially  among  the  ladies ;  bat  tl 

palanquins  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  a  couple  must  be  attribuU^  to  their  Inzurioos  andhcs' 

of  men,  the  only  means  of  conveyance  for  those  Europe&n  diet,  and  to  the  entire  abienee 

who  are  not  pedestritms.    All  goods  are  trans-  suitable    exercise. — The   first   interemuM 

ported  on  the  shoulders  of  i)orters,  who  are  Europeans  witli  this  city  was  in  1517,  v 

to  be  found  in  such  immense    numbers,  and  Emanuel  of  Portugal  sent  8  ships  of  i 

offer  their  services  at  such  low  rates,  that  the  accompany  an  ambassador,  who  went  to  xa 

cost   of  the   maintenance  of  horses   and  ve-  and  obtained  permission  for  his  gov 

hides  is  evidently  unnecessary  amid  this  swarm-  establish  a  trading  post  near  C  •»■ 

ing  population,  which  is  estimated  variously  at  was  ultimatelv  fixed  at  Macao,    ui  a* 

1,000,000  and  1,500,000,  and,  including    the  English  failed  in  an  attempt  to  opm 

population  ofthe  boat  town,  i>erhaps  exceeds  the  there.    In  1634  they  made  another 

latter  estimate.      Each  street  is  generally  ap-  with  a  greater  number  of  ships;  bat  tLocu 

propriated  to  some  particular  branch  of  trade  dition  was  abortive  through  the  i 

or    handicraft;    one    is   called    Looking-glass  of  the  Portuguese.    Tlie  peraeve       «      » 

street,  another  Curiosity  street,  and  another  English  finally  gained  for  taem  a       '     ^  f 

Egg  street,  where  the  singular  spectacle  is  be-  sition  in  the  European  trade  with  Can       '^ 

held  of  millions  of  eggs,  chiefly  ducks*  eggs,  they  still  maintain.  Their  imports  in  lcma,bi 

which  are  prepared  for  preservation,  aud  form  the  opening  of  other  ports  to  foreign  tmdai'v 

an  item  in  the  foreign  Asiatic  trade,  as  well  as  about  $17,500,000  of  British  mannfiwta 

in  the  home  consumption.    The  proprietors  of  $18,000,000  of  colonial  prodoce;  with 

the  various  shops  are  noted  for  an  unusual  de-  valued  at  $19,000,000,  of  which  $1^ 

gree  of  suavity.  When  not  engaged  within,  they  was  of  tea.    The  United  BtalM  nnk  j 
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tein  in  oommeroud  importaDoe  at  and  Teoelve  their  cargoes  at  Whampoa,  a  plaoa 

X      enterprising  merchants  of  Salem  12  m.  lower.    At  a  pmnt  aboat  40  m.  Mow 

vrs  of  this  trade,  commenoed  at  Canton  the  river  takes  the  name  of  Boca  llgria. 

Bunid  tlie  dangers  and  vicissitades  of  OANTD',  Cbsabx,  an  Italian  historian,  poet, 

UA  the  revolntiou ;  and  this  commerce  and  philosopher,  born  in  Brisia  Sept.  6, 1805, 

gave  employment  to  90,000  tons  of  educated  at  Sondrio  in  the  Yaltc^na,  where 

,  taking  to  Canton  $2,750,000  of  Ameri-  he  taoght  beUee-lettres  at  a  youthful  age,  re- 

lufactures  and  produce,  chiefly  coarse  sided  afterward  in  Como,  and  next  at  Milan 

ibrics,  lead,  and  ginseng,  and  returning  until  1848.    One  of  his  earliest  works,  entitled 

[,000,000  of  Chinese  products,  of  which  Bagianamenti  nUla  Storia  Lombiarda  ntl  Seooh 

00  was  of  tea.— On  May  26, 1841,  the  XVIL  (^*  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Lorn* 

foiling  to  obtain  redress  for  certain  hardy  in  the  17th  Century"),  8vo,  lOlan,  ap- 

captured  the  forts  which  command  peared  in  a  second  edition  in  1842-'44,  and  oon* 

mid  compelled  it  to  pay  a  ransom  of  tained   liberal   ideas  that  brought  upon  the 

00  to  save  it  from  bombardment.    In  author  the  animadversion  of  the  Austrian  gOT* 

1  British  again  took  possession  of  the  emment,  which  condemned  him  to  a  year's 
tifications  of  Canton.  Again  in  combi-  imprisonment.  During  his  confinement  he 
ith  the  French,  they  commenced  hos-  composed  a  historical  romance,  entitled  Jfor» 
)ct.  1856,  against  the  city,  wliich  they  herita  Ftut&rla  rFlorenoe,  1845),  which  has  be- 
without  much  loss,  Jan.  5,  1858.  An  come  very  popular.  His  great  work,  on  whidi 
Tisou  still  (Sept.  1858)  occupies  the  city,  his  reputation  will  chiefly  rest,  Storia  UniMT' 
.'ON,  John,  an  English  savant,  bom  at  boU  (Uuiversal  History),  appeared  first  in 
Gloucestershire,  in  1718,  died  March  1887,  at  Turin.      It  has  been   since  revised 

Having  pursued  the  study  of  sci-  and  reprinted  at  Palermo  and  Naples^  and 

h  so  much  diligence  as  to  interest  in  translated  into  Oerman.     A  Frendi  tranala- 

If  many  persons  of  eminence,  he  enter-  tion  by  Aroux  and  Leopardi,  ^as  published  in 

assistant,  for  the  term  of  5  years,  the  Paris  in  1848.    The  greatest  proof  of  ita  merit 

1  Spital  square,  London,  and  at  the  ex-  and  success,  however,  are  8  large  editions  pnb- 

Q/t  that  time  succeeded  to  the  master-  lished  in  Turin ;  the  last  edition,  oarefblly  re- 

the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  which  vised  by  the  author,  reaching  85  vols.  ISmo* 

',  the  rest  of  his  life.    In  1745,  the  dis-  The  work  is  divided  into  the  narrative,  followed 

f  the  Leyden  vial  turned  the  attention  by  volumes  of  documentary  history,  and  va- 

Q  to  the  subject  of  electricity,  in  which  rious  illustrative  essays  by  the  author,  and  oon- 

I  several  valuable  discoveries,  almost  dudes  with  tables  and  appendices  giving  a  re- 

3c     y  with  Franklin.    Ho  was  the  first  8um6  of  the  whole  work.    The  style  ia  fredi 

c^ugland  who  verified  Franklin^s  by-  and  vigorous,  and  yet,  after  the  manner  of  hit 
ui  the  identity  of  dynamic  electricity  counti^rmen,  elegant  and  sustained.  Otfita  luM 
tning.  In  1750  he  submitted  a  paper  been  a  man  of  great  industry  and  oloee  MpUr 
yal  society  on  the  method  devised  by  cation,  for  although  he  uses  the  worln  of  otoen^ 
f  constructing  artificial  magnets.  This  he  is  still  unhackneyed  and  free  from  imitation, 
ocnred  him  an  election  to  a  member-  This  great  history  is  a  monument  honorable  to 
the  society,  and  an  award  of  a  gold  bun  and  to  Italy.  He  possesses  a  eritioal  n^t^ 
A  paper  on  the  possible  elevation  of  and  is  fully  no  to  the  time  in  which  he  Hve& 
one  on  the  phenomena  of  shooting  and  in  his  juogmenta  on  literary  and  politioai 
)ther  on  the  electrical  properties  of  the  characters  he  seeks  to  be  just  aa  well  as  independ* 
ne,  and  another  on  the  variation  of  the  ent.  The  great  learning  of  Oantn  is  not  the  on]j 
rith  appended  observations  for  one  year,  trait  that  distinguishes  him  as  an  original  ofaunv 
another  on  the  compressibility  of  water  acter  among  many  of  hia  oonntrymen  kae  pro- 
tails  of  experiments,  followed  each  found,  yet  better  known  than  he  to  the  TCnftfh 
quick  succession.  This  last-mentioned  and  Ajnerican  publia  He  ia  a  friend  indeed  ol 
oDght  him,  in  1765,  a  second  medal  liberty,  and  has  suffered  aa  we  have  seen  in  her 
royal  society. .  The  last  paper  Canton  cause,  yet  he  is  a  devoted  admirer  and  praotieal 
nitted  to  the  society,  was  to  prove  that  follower  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Oatiwllo 

ousness  of  the  sea  arises  from  the  church.    All  these  traits  comMned  sive  a  ne- 

aun  of  its  animal  substances.  culiar  character  to  hia   history,  and  lenoer 

ON  RIVER  (Chinese  Choo-Jnang,  or  it  both  interesting  and  important  1^  leUbriona 

'er),  the  lower  part  of  the  Pe-kiang,  a  l^cs  are  found  in  aU  popular  odleoti<ma  ofthal 

/hina.    It  is  navigable  inland  a  distance  lund  of  poetry,  and  are  much  eateemed  bj  hia 

800  m.,  fiowin^  through  the  provinces  countrymen.  Other  works,  for  whidi  hebiisae* 

^-tong  and  Kiang-see.    Opposite  the  ouired  general  esteena,  are :  Pamatm  IUdum$^ 

anton,  and  for  some  distance  below,  it  Poeti  Italiani  Cgnt&mporaum^  wiaggiori  a  ifaifi 

with  small  islands,  planted  with  rice  C^ItalianPamassua,dontemporaryItalianF)oet% 

nded  by  a  number  of  forts.    It  is  here  Hijor  and  Minor,  ^''),  Parisi  1848 ;  Sttfim  m 

with  shipping,  and  deep  enough  to  ad-  Ckmo  (''Histoiyof  Como**!  10lan,1847:  -^W^ 

Is  of  1,000  tons  burden.    The  ships  o  la  Lega  Lamiarda  (^Algiao,  or  the  Lonibara 

u  nations,  however,  always  discharge  Leagoe*7i  ^filen,  1B46  ;  lAUmtgimamM  (^J%* 
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renile  Readings^,   4  vols.,  published   about  Uon.     He  aooordinglj  disbanded  Ua 

the  same  time,  a  work  devotca  to  |>opular  edu-  annr,  retaining  only  a  body-goard.  He , 

cation,  which  has  been  translated  into  several  ored  to  blend  the  8  noes  as  &r  as  poHOk 
languages,  and  has  passed  throiigli  more  than  and  to  induce  them  to  live  in  hannoay  vfA 
80  editions ;  Storia  della  LetUratura  Italiana  each  other.  He  erected  chnrclMa,  and  mtkk 
(*'  History  of  Italian  Literature  ").  Finally,  one  donations  to  abbeys  and  mooasterias  oa  tb 
of  his  most  popular  works  is  the  Storia  degli  scenes  of  former  conflicts  and  massBcrsiL  la  i 
II  {^'miObn  to  ulnni('^  History  of  the  lost  Hundred  witenagemote  at  Winchester,  ha  eonpOsd  t 
Years").  It  was  published  first  at  Florence,  code  of  laws  which  is  still  extant.  In  thb  eodi 
1861,  and  translated  into  French  by  M.  Am6d6e  he  denounced  those  who  kept  up  the  prseiis 
Ren^e  (Paris,  1853).  It  has  since  passed  of  pagan  ritos  and  superstitiona,  and  fortdi 
through  several  editions,  among  which  is  a  re-  the  sending  of  Christian  slaves  oat  of  the  eon- 
cent  and  revised  one  issued  at  Turin.  Oantuwas  try  for  sale.  Although  Canute  genersUj  r^ 
obliged  to  leave  Milan  at  the  time  of  the  event-  sided  in  England,  he  made  freqneot  viati  li 
ful  insurrection  of  1848,  as  he  would  have  been  Denmark.  He  carried  with  him  oo  thoc  <» 
imprisoned  had  he  rcn^ained  there.  He  has  cosions  an  English  fleet,  English  ndsnoDma 
since  returned  to  Milan,  where  he  is  devoted  and  English  artisans.  He  promoted  8  E&ffii^ 
to  historical  and  philosophical  studies.  men  to  the  newly  erected  bishoprics  of  Soaii 

CANTU,  or  Canti'rio,  a  town  of  I^mbardy,  Zealand,  and  Fionia.    In  1025  be  was  attacked 

pop.  6,804.    It  has  hud  iron  manufactures  ever  by  the  king  of  Sweden  and  defeated ;  hot  in  tbi 

since  the  10th  century,  and  contains  an  ancient  night,  Earl  Grodwin,  at  the  head  of  the  Eo^ 

church,  remarkable  for  a  tall  and  slender  bclfr}*,  contingent,  surprised  the  Swedish  camp  and  dih 

used  during  the  middle  ages  as  a  beacon.  persed  the  enemy.    His  absence  from  bouBHi 

CANTYRE,  a  narrow  peninsula  of  Scotland,  and  the  bestowal  of  so  many  dignities  in  De- 
forming the  southern  point  of  the  county  of  mark  upon  his  English  subjects,  made  Um  ■- 
Argyle.  It  is  terminated  by  a  lij^ht-house,  popular  in  that  kingdonu  To  appease  Uui  d» 
whose  light  is  seen  at  a  distance  of  22  m.  content,  he  left  behind  in  Denmark  Ui  m 

CANUTE  THE  GREAT,  Knud,  or  Kntt,  the  Ilardicanuto,  then  aged  10  yean,  vndtf  tki 

8d  king  of  Denmark  of  that  name,  and  first  guardianship  of  his  brother-in-law  Ulf  (Iflif). 

Danish  king  of  En^^land,  bom  in  the  former  In  this  year  he  made  a  pilffrimage  to  Bsai 

country  about  995,  died  at  Shaftesbury,  in  Eng-  He  was  well  received  there  by  the  pope  Ma, 

land,  in  1035.    Ho  was  the  son  of  Swcyn,  king  and  by  the  emperor  Conrad  IL,  vboitm  ipli 

of  Denmark,  and  accompanied  his  father  in  his  the  Danish  king  all  the  country  N.  of  the  rmr 

yictoriouscampaigns  in  England.    Swcyn,  hav-  Eider.    From  the  pope  be  obtained  nivilcfH 

ing  proclaimed  himself  king  of  England,  died  for  the  English  scnool  establiahad  m  Rsb^ 

in  1014,  before  his  power  was  established,  and  and  an  abatement  of  the  aoms  demanded  fran 

appointed  Canute  his  successor  there.  The  latter  his  archbishops  for  the  jMil/tum  /  and  froa  tki 

was  immediately  driven  out  by  Ethelred,  the  various  princes,  reli^tf  fat  all  T.ngiish  nd  Dm- 

representative  of  the  Saxon  line,  and  fled  with  ish  pilgrims  and  merchanta,  from  all  Qlapl  loll 

60  ships  to  the  court  of  his  brother  Harold,  and  detentions  which  they  had  endored  oa  tUr 

king  of  Denmark.    Harold  enabled  him  to  col-  route  to  Rome.    He  retnmed  from  BoMli 

lect  a  large  fleet  in  the  north  to  prosecute  his  Denmark.    In  1028  he  made  an  azpefitioB  iBl» 

cause  in  England.    He  invaded  that  country  Norway,  expelled  Olove,  and  reiiared  Hsoa 

anew  in  1015.    He  fought  many  battles  with  who  swore  allegiance  to  hiuL    In  1089  be  if* 

Edmund  Ironside,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  turned  to  England,  and  his  Danish  sbI||mIi 

Ethelred,  in  1016,  and  was  finally  victorious  at  proclaimed    Hardicanute   king   of    DcBMrt. 

the  battle  of  Assington.    Aflcr   this   battle,  Canute  immediately  retnmed  to  Dannark,  ptf 

Edmund  and  Canute  ngrecd  upon  a  division  of  down  the  revolt,  and  executed  tlie  traStor  iK 

the  kingdom.   To  Canute  were  assigned  Morcia  In  1031,  Canute  was  acknowledged  kiB|  d 

and  Northumbrian  while  the  Saxon  prince  pre-  Norway,  and  laid    daima  to   tlio   crowi  4 

aeryed  West  and  East  Anglia.    Hy  the  deatn  of  Sweden.    On  returning  again  to  Ea^aad^ 

his  brother  Harold,  he  obtaine<l  the  crown  of  allowed  his  son  Hardicanute  to  ahara  wilhliB 

Denmark  (1016).    In  the  same  year,  and  but  one  the  Danish  crown.    His  reign  is  very  importMt 

month  aAer  the  ratification  of  tlie  treaty  of  in    the   constitutional   history   of   DsMM^ 

partition,  Edmund  died,  and  Canute  became  Canute    Issued  the   first   nadonal  enJMH  ■ 

sole  king  of  England  witliout  further  resistance.  Denmark,  and  published  the  first  writtaaetj* 

He  refrained  from  munlering  the  children  of  of  Danish  law,  wherein  the  caatom  ef  prifi^ 

his  late  rival,  and  sent  tliein  to  his  half  brother,  vengeance    was   prohibited.     He  nisid  Ai 

Olave,  king  of  Swc<lcn.    He  put  away  his  wife,  clergy  in  their  corporate  eapaeity  to  a  syiff 

Alfgive,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Northamp-  estate  of  the  realm,  and  instttnted  the  Twt4^ 

ton,  and  espoused  Emma,  the  widow  of  Ethel-  or  royal  guard  of  8,000  men.    The  »snA»w 

red  the  Saxon  monarch  (1017),  on  the  condition  this  body  were  all  men  of  good  frmi^y,  aai  IW 

that  their  children  should  succeed  to  the  throne  enough  to  equip  themselTea  at  their  owaj^ 

of  England.    He  made  the  greatest  exertions  pense.    From  them  sprang  the  DanIA  ofiff  * 

to  gain  the  affections  of  his  English  subjects,  to  nobility ;  they  were  tried  only  \if  thrir  pi^ 

whom  his  Danish  origin  was  no  recommenda-  and  formed  with  the  king  tha 
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tire.    Canute's  last  campaign  was  against  It  is  only  in  the  Chesapeake  bay,  abont  the 

in,  king  of  Scotland,  respecting  the  pos-  oonflaence  of  the  Potomac  and  Gunpowder 

1  of  Cumberland,  but  before  the  armies  rivers,  where  it  becomes  iteelf,  the  king  of  all 

engage  the  2  kings  were  reconciled,  and  wild  fowl.    This  excellence  is  attributable  sole- 

uout  stipulations  concerning  the  tenure  of  ly  to  the  peculiar  food  which  it  finds  in  ^at 

tmberland  were    renewed  (1038).    Canute  estuary,  a  plant  commonly  known  as   wild 

m  buried  at  Winchester.    By  Emma  he  had  celery,  botanically  as  the  eostera  vallisneria^  or 

children,   namely,   Hardicanute    or  Canute  valluneria  Americana^  which  is  on  no  account 

Hardy,  and  a  daughter,  Gunhilda,  mar-  to  be  confounded  with  the  zostera  marind,  or 

M  to  Henry,   the   son    of   Conrad    II.,  of  common  eel-grass.    This  plant,  of  which  the 

eimany,  emperor.      By  Alfgive  he   left   2  canvas-back  duck  is  so  fond,  that  it  derivea 

ina,  Sweyn    and    Harold.      To  Sweyn  was  from  it  its  specific  name  of  vaZZMn^rio,  grows  on 

na  the  crown  of  Norway ;  Hardicanute  re-  shoals,  where  the  Water  is  from  8  to  9  feet  in 

lined  that   of  Denmark,    and   Harold,    sur-  depth,  which  are  never  wholly  bare.    It  has 

imed  Harefoot,   took  possession  of  that  of  long,  narrow,  grass-like  blades,  and  a  white 

n^d.     Canute  is  most  popularly  known,  root  somewhat  resembling  small  celery,  whence 

ot  by  his  extended  rule  and  legislative  enact-  it  has  its  vulgar  name ;  although  it  is  unneces- 

lents,  but  by  the  familiar  story  of  the  mon-  sary  to  say  that  it  has  no  real  connection  what- 

rch,  the  courtiers,  and  the  disobedient  sea.  ever  with  that  plant.    This  grass  is,  in  some 

CANVAS- BACK    {fuligula  valUsneria),  a  places,  so  thick  as  materially  to  impede  a  boat, 

of  the  family /e^%u^,  or  sea-ducks,  pecu-  when  rowed  through  it,  by  the  opposition  it 

ar  to  North  America,  and  celebrated  as  the  offers  to  the  oars.    It  is  on  the  root  alone  of 

K8t  delicious  of  all  water  fowl,  perhaps  of  all  this  grass    that  the   canvas-back  feeds.    For 

irds,  without  exception ;  though  on  that  point  these  roots  the  canvas-backs  dive  assiduously 

Btborities  and  epicures  differ.    The  sea  and  and  continually,   tearing   up   the   grass,  and 

B  bays  and  estuaries  are  the  principal  haunts  strewing  it  on  the  suiface  of  the  water,  in  k>ng^ 

f  this  genus.    Sir  John  Richardson  states,  that  regular  windrows,  like  hay  from  the  mower's 

fuligula  vallutneria^  the  canvas-back,  /ulU  scythe.    The  duck  rises  to  the  surface  as  soon 

va  ferine^  the  red-head,  and  fuligula  rufi-  as  he  has  obtained  the  reward  of  his  labor,  in 

troves,  tlie  ring-neck,  breed  in  all  parts  of  the  the  shape  of  his  favorite  root,  which  he  cannot 

countries,  from  the  50th  parallel  to  Uieir  swallow  under  water ;  and,  before  he  has  got 

Kfli  northern  limits,  and  associate  much  on  the  his  eyes  well  open,  says  Mr.  Wilson — ^thongh^ 

Iter  with  the  anatincB,     The  male  canvas-  with  all  due  deference  to  the  eloquent  pioneer  of 

ick  has  tlie  region  of  the  bill,  the  top  of  the  American  ornithology,  it  may  be  well  doubted 

Md,  chin,  base  of  the  neck,  and  adjoining  parts  whether  so  expert  a  diver  as  the  canvas-back 

oflky  red ;  sides  of  the  head  and  whole  length  ever  shuts  his  eyes — is  robbed  of  his  meal  by 

fthe  neck  deep  chestnut  red ;  lower  neck,  fore  the  impudent  widgeons,  or  bald-pates,  as  they 

irt  of  breast  and  back,  pitch  black ;  the  rest  are  called  in  America,  which  never  dive,  but^ 

fthe  back  white,  closely  marke4  with  fine  beingequally  fond  of  the  rootofthet^a^^ttfi^TMB, 

ndolating  lines  of  black ;  rump  and  upper  tail  depend  on  their  adroitness  and  agility  to  rob 

mrts  blackish ;  wing  coverts  gray,  speckled  the  industrious  canvas-backs.    On  this  acooont 

ith  blackish ;  primaries  and  secondaries  light  the  bald-pates  congregate  eagerly,  as  &r  as 

tte  color.    Tail  short,  the  feathers  pointed ;  they  are  aUowed  to  do  so,  with  tbe  canvaa- 

>wer  port  of  the  breast  and  abdomen  white ;  backs ;  who,  however,  live  in  a  constant  state 

i  the  same  color,  finely  penciUed  with  of  contention  with  their  thievish  neighbors, 

;  lower  tail  coverts  blackish  brown,  inter-  and,  being  by  far  the  heavier  and  more  nower- 

xuied  with  white.    Length  22  inches,  wing  9|  ful  fowl,  easily  beat  off  the  widgeKons,  who  are 

les.    The  bill  is  bluish  black ;  the  feet  ana  compelled  to  retreat,  and  make  their  approaches 

ire  dark  slate  color,  the  irides  fiery  red.  only  by  stealth  at  convenient  opportunities. 

"I^  female  is  somewhat  smaller,  and  is  less  With  the  canvas-backs  also  associate  the  red« 

filHaotly  and  less  distinctly  colored  tban  the  heads,  the  scaups,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  the 

^   This  species  is  not  found  in  any  part  of  Chesapeake,  the  black-heads,  and  some  other 

<^pe.    Its  richly  flavored  flesh  is  admitt^  varieties,  with  which  they  feed  on  terms  of 

>  be  superior  to  that  of  any  other  of  the  genus,  amity. — The  excellence  of  the  flesh  of  the  can* 

^  canvas-back  duck  returns  from  its  breed-  vas-baoks  causes  them  to  be  much  sought  after 

t)lsces  at  the  north  about  the  first  of  No-  for  the  market,  but  in  the  waters  which  they 

r,  and    during  the   winter  extends  its  frequent  they  are  so  strictly  preserved  by  the 

)  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  seacoast  of  real  sportsmen,  who  abound  in  that  part  of  the 

«  iJnited  States.    It  is  not  unfrequently  shot  country,  and  have  obtained  the  control  of  most 

^e  eastern  part  of  the  Great  South  bay  of  of  the  shores,  that  the  worst  methods  of  poach- 

^Og  island,  in  Long  island  sound,  on  the  shores  ing  are  prohibited.    The  canvas-backs  will  not 

^  bays  of  New  Jersey,  at  Squan  beach,  Bame-  fiy,  like  geese  and  many  of  the  species  of  dnoksi 

^  £^  harbor,  and  in  the  estuary  of  the  to  decoys ;  and  the  anchoring  of  batteries  on 

^aware ;  but,  in  all  these  localities,  it  is  but  the  feeding  flats,  and  the  sailing  after  the  birds 

Common  duck,  in  nowise  superior  to  many  on  their  grounds  with  boats,  are  not  permitted 

^ra,  and  decidedly  inferior  to  the  red-head,  under  any  eircunistanoes^  wnioh  has  preaenred 
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thm  far  this  delicioiui  fowl  from  eztenninatloiu  served  in  this  sort  of 

TheordinarTinodoofkilliDg  them  is  by  shooting  shoot  the  flock^  whScu  i*  bv 

thorn  on  tho  wing,  from  behind  screens,  or  do,  so  deceptive  is  the  effect  of  shoo 

blinds,  as  they  are  termed,  of  reeds,  arranged  water.    The  plan  adopted  by  the 

on  the  projecting  points  of  land,  over  or  in  the  era  is,  in  taking  aim,  to  aee  the  w 

vicinity  of  which  the  fowl  nro  C(>mi)elled  to  fly  the  nearest  fowl,  in  m  flock  of  b 

in  going  up  and  coming  dowu  the  bay,  to  and  clear  relief  abo\-e  the  sight  of  the  i 

from  their  feeding  grounds.    Tho  velocity  at  the  charge  will  fall  into  the 

which  tlicy  fly,  as  well  as  tho  height  of  thoir  throng.    By  good  sportsmen,  tMw 

course,  renders  it  extremely  hard  to  hit  tliem ;  deed  any  other  way  of  ahooting 

and  a  great  allowance  must  be  made  in  taking  tlion  on  tho  wing,  from  points,  is  beld 

aim,  in  order  not  to  shoot  far  behind  tho  ob-  to  be  rank  poaching.     When  the  riv< 

Ject,  which  will  surely  be  tho  case  if  tho  sight  to  freexe,  vast  numl^rs  of  all  these 

of  the  gun  bo  laid  directly  on  tho  passing  fowL  ducks  congregate  at  the  open  air-w 

Add  to  this,  that  tho  feathers  cm  tho  breast  of  fearful  slaughter  is  made  of   them 

this  duck,  as  of  many  others  of  tho  family,  are  weather  at  such  places;  as  many,  H  ii 

BO  closely  compacted  together,  of  so  thick  and  88  canvas-backs  oaving  been  killed  at 

elastic  texture,  and  so  matted  by  tho  aid  of  the  discharge  of  a  heavy  gon.    Wounded 

oil  from  tho  gland  in  tho  rump  with  which  backs  are  expert  divers,  and  are  extreo 

tho  bird  lubricates  them,  that  any  ordinary  cult  to  recover ;  wherefore  it  is  nsoal 

shot,  striking  on  tho  breast,  as  tho  fowl  comes  to  be  accompanied  by  a  good  Newfi 

toward  the  shooter,  will  make  no  more  im-  retriever. 

pression  than  it  would  on  the  breastplate  of  a        CAOUTCIIOUC,  India  rubber,  eaOc 

French  cuirassier.   Ttio  best  and  most  deliberate  South  American  Indians* eoAncAii,  the 

fowlers,  tlierefore,   when  they  have  time  to  milkyjuice  of  a  number  of  trees  and  plai 

do  so,  let  the  flights  pass,  and  then  shoot  them  in  BrazH,  Guiana,  Pern,  k/^^  and  m 

with  tho  grain  of  tho  feathers.    A  remarkable  Indies.    The  PpPPJ  *nd  lettuce,  and  i 

propensity  of  these  birds  is  to  bo  attracted,  with  euphorbisa,  rafora  a  similar  exw      j 

a  most  singular  and  insatiable  kind  of  curiosity,  American  tree,  from  which  this  arud 

by  tho  appearance  of  any  unusual  sight  on  the  plied,  has  been  variously  named  by 

shores ;  and  anytliing  of  this  nature  will  induce  naturalists.  It  is  the/a<riopAa  «2af<iei 

them  to  leave  their  feeding  grounds,  and  swim  us,  ti'Dhnmia  tlatAica  of  Pervoon,  and  a 

in  great  flocks  of  tliousands  together,  perfectly  of  Scnreber  and  Willdenow,  and  theAe 

fearless,  or  rather  reckless,  to  the  places  where  anennM  of  Aublet    The  Asiatlo  tree 

men  lie  for  them  in  ambush.    It  is  said  that  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  aoppl 

the  scaup,  or  black-head,  can  be  allured  in  the  East,  are  the^Seta  and  wivflofatfiaia 

thb  manner  more  easily  than  the  canvas-back;  former  is  one  of  the  noblest  forest  trees 

and  that  tho  rod-heads  and  widgeons,  when  they  being  sometimes  74  feet  and  its  heiglit 

are  alone,  cannot  bo  deceived  at  all,  though.  In  Assam,  beyond  the  Ganges,  are  fua 

when  in  company  witli  tho  others,  they  will  haustible  forests  of  it;  but  the  qoa 

fall  into  tho  same  error,  and  accompany  the  product  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Ameni 

flocks  to  their  own  destruction.    Advantage  has  The  French  astronomers  sent  to  Pen 

been  taken  uf  this  habit  to  ensnare  tlio  unwary  were  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  i 

birds  to  their  ruin,  by  a  system  which  is  called  tide.    The  tree  was  afterward  dlsooi 

toling.    It  is  thus  practised:  A  long  range  of  Frismau  in  Cayenne  in  1751. — The  pr 

screens  is  set  up  along  the  shore,  within  a  few  Para,  S.  of  the  equator,  in  Braal,  fa 

yards  of  the  water  mark,  behind  which  the  menso  quantities  of  this  artide  to  «». 

shooters  lie  concealed,  with  small  openings  at  The  trees  are  tapped  in  the  m     li 

inter%-als  to  permit  the  egress  and  ingress  of  a  ing  the  day,  a  gill  of  fluid  is  rei      «. 

small  cur-dog,  tho  more  like  a  fox  tho  better,  and  cup  placed  at  each  incisioa  in  tuo 

so  also  tho  odder  his  appearance  and  the  more  is  turned  when  foil  into  a  jar; 

remarkable  his  color,  wiio  is  tanght  to  run  back  at  onoe  to  be  nonred  over  any  pa 

and  forward  in  front  of  tho  blinds,  performing  or  a  wooden  last  covered  with  c 

all  sorts  of  curious  tricks  and  antics,  to  attract  of  which  it  takes  as  anoo        e 

the  attention  of  the  fowl.    So  soon  as  this  ob-  applied.     In  a   similar  u 

Ject  is  attained,  tliey  will  swim  up  in  a  body  made  by  accretion  of  gr<i—u  w^hub 

within  easy  gun-shot;  and  so  totally  are  they  As  these  layers  are  apjuied,  their 

infatuated  and  demented  by  their  curiosity,  that  hardening  are  hastened  by  eiposora 

so  long  as  the  shooter  holds  himself  concealed,  and  heat  of  a  fire,  and  thus  the  f 

and  tho  d(»g  continues  his  deceptive  gambols,  so  quires  its  ordinary  black  color.  p 

long  can  tho  stupid  birds  bo  drawn  up,  to  re-  sun  alone,  it  is  white  within,  ana  /i 

cei\'e  volley  after  volley,  until  they  are  deci-  brown  without;  when  pure,  it  is  n     Iri 

mated  or  destroyed,  perfectly  regardless  of  tlieir  Complete  drying  requires  sei  '' 

dead  or  wounded  companions,  tlirough  which  to  the  sun ;  dnnng  this  tim« 

they  will  continue  to  advanoo  on  the  muzzle  of  soft  enough  to  receive  imprs 

the  gim.    Tho  only  thing  necessary  to  be  ob-  and  Is  thus  omamanted  1^ 
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•  odl6ot  it  upon  balls  of  day  in  the  in  linseed  oQ,nor  in  the  oils  of  Uvender,  donei^ 

itles  wad  yarioos  fanciful  figarea,  in  and  dnnamoiu — ^At  the  temperature  c^  abont 

pes  it  is  often  exportecL    They  also  248^  F.,  oaontohono  melts  and  remains  in  a 

to  tabes,  which  they  use  for  torches,  sticky  condition,  unless  long  exposed  to  the  air 

lonldover  which  the  bottles  are  form-  in  thin  layers.    It  readily  inflames  and  bums 

l>roken  up,  is  extracted  through  the  with  much  smoke.    Its  elasbidty  is  yery  re- 

From  the  custom  among  the  na-  markable ;  and  when  a  piece  of  it  is  stretched, 

resenting  their  guests  with  one  of  heat  and  electridty  are  eyolyed.  If  a  piece  is  kept 

les  furnished  with  a  hollow  stem,  to  distended  for  2  or  8  weeks,  its  dasticity  is  lost; 

a  syringe  after  meals  for  squirting  exposure  to  temperature  as  low  as 40^  produces 

the  mouth,  the  Portuguese  gave  the  the  same  effect;  but  the  application  of  a  gentla. 

rringat  or  syringe  to  the  gum  and  al-  heat  immediatdy  restores  it.    This  property  is 

*ee  which  produces  it.    The  moulded  taken  adyantage  of  in   the   mannfactnre  of 

brought  into  Para  suspended  on  poles  elastic  textile  fabrics,  woyen  of  the  indas- 

3m  from  touching  each  other,  as  for  a  tic  threads,  which  are  afterward  made  elastio 

they  continue  sticky.    Beside  great  by  heat      At  600**  it  is  partially  yolatilized, 

>fthis  substance  which  leaves  Para  in  and  the  yapor  when  condensed  is  the  dly  sub* 

s,  the  exportation  of  shoes  alone  has  stance  called  caoutchoudn,  which  has  been  be* 

for  years   past    to    about  800,000  fore  mentioned  as  a  good  solyent  of  caoutchonc 

dly.    C^  Brazil  and  the  Brazilian?,''  — ^According  to  the  andysis  of  I^f.  Faraday, 

and  Fletcher,  p.  653.) — It  is  not  only  the  gum  is  a  hydrocarbon  condsting  of  8  eqniyao 

1  various  moulded  forms,  as  bottles,  lents  of  carbon  and  7  of  hydrogen,  which  would 

euting  animal^  rudely  shaped  shoes,  require  the  proportion /tf  87.27  of  carbon  and 

I      3  also  for  exportation,  but  a  meth-  12.78  of  hydrogen  in  100  parts.    The  numbers 

uevised  by  Mr.  Lee  Norris,  of  New  found  by  him  were  respectivdy  87.2  and  123. 

ireserving  the  juice,  as  it  comes  from  The  Juice,  as  obtained  from  the  tree,  gave  in  100 

ad  shipping  this  in  air-tight  vessels  parts — 
lass.     The  liquor  is  first  filtered  and  W*t«r  eontainlng  *  little  free  add.... «..  6&ar 

I  well  shaken  with  about  y»g  of  ite       2b5SJi°.!':.\\\'.\:::;:::.v.v.v.v.v:::::  ^:S 

strong  ammonia.    On  being  poured  Wax !.*.*.'.*.*.'.*!.*.*.*.*.'.'.'.*.*.*.'..*.'.*.'!!!.*.'.'  trae«    w 

ny  smooth  surface,  and  exposed  to  a  A nltrogenixed  body  tolable  in  water....    T.18 

r  »AO   *      -lAAO  -c    *i.^  \. -.•  A  iubitaiioe  Insoluble  In  water- S.90 

e  of  70    to  100    F.,  the  ammonia,  _ 

lerved  it  from  the  action  of  the  oxy-  loaoQ 

tmosphere,  evaporates,  and  leaves  the  Oaontcbonc  was  long  known  before  its  moat 

I  form  of  the  object  which  holds  it.  yalnable  qualities  were  appreciated.    Dr.  Priest- 

.his  state  a  pure  white  appearance,  ley  refers  to  it  in  the  preface  of  bis  work  -on 

of  a  pde  yellow,  of  the  thickness  ^*  Perweotive,*'  printed  in  1770.  as  a  substance 

u  a  sourish  odor,  and  of  s])ecific  grav-  which  bad  Inst  been  brought  to  his  notice,  as  ad- 

The  pure  caoutchouc,  which  sepa-  mirably  smted  for  rubbing  out  pendl  marks^ 

it,  rising  like  coagulated  dbumen  to  and  as  being  then  sold  at  the  rate  of  8  riiillinga 

^  as  the  mixture  of  the  juice  with  sterling  for  a  cnbicd  bit  of  about  \  an  inch.    It 

leated,  has  the  specific  gravity  of  was  aftwward  applied  to  the  preparaticm  of  Tar- 

This  being  skimmed  off  like  cream,  nishes.     The  chemists  soon  found  how  well 

is  found  to  constitute  about  82  per  adapted  it  was  to  connect  with  flexible  J(^ta 

e  juice.    It  may  also  be  precipitated  the  glass  tnbes  required  in  their  operations;  a 

lydrochloric  acid.    On  being  pressed  thin  sheet  freshly  cut  being  Idd  around  the  ends 

»lds  of  cloth  and  dried,  it  becomes  of2  tubes,  and  slightly  prened  together,  adhered. 

L     It  swells  by  long-continued  ex-  as  if  it  were  origindly  made  in  this  cylindrioaf 

loiling  water,  but  regains  its  form  af-  form ;  or,  as  usually  practised,  the  dip  is  folded 

removed  some  time.    Alcohol  does  around  a  dn^e  tube,  and  the  2  ends  lapped 

e  it,  but  precipitates  it  from  its  solu-  upon  eadi  other  being  cut  wiUi  soissors  iostant- 

3r.    Oil  of  turpentine,  cod  naphtha,  ly  unite :  this  may  then  be  dipped  oyer  other 

s  are  among  its  best  solvents,  as  also  tubes.   It  came  then  to  be  nsed  to  render  doths 

ijdrocarbon,  called  caoutchoudn,  ob-  water-proof^  and  as  its  propertiea  and  thoae  of 

hstilling  the  crude  caoutchouc.    The  its  compounds  with  sulj^nr,  for  ezampleL  were 

and  alkaline  solutions  have  no  effect  better  understood,  it  was  found  to  be  adapted 

)n  evaporating  its  solution,  the  sub-  to  a  mnltitode  of  nsea.    Its  elaatidty  and  flezi* 

icoyeredin  some  instances  elastic  and  bility  were  qualities  reqnued  in  many  impor* 

»re,  so  as  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  tant  surgiod  instmmenta,  some  of  them  oc  to- 

tiidi  possesses  the  properties  of  the  bularfbnn.    The  elastic  bands  and  threads  fbmid 

ice ;  or  it  is  obtained  in  an  adhedve,  nnmerous  applications  in  the  arts  and  trades; 

ate.    By  some  of  the  English  author-  by  the  bookbmder  they  have  bem  used  fat  ae- 

ion  in  linseed  oil,  in  the  proportion  cnring  tiie  kaves  of  hooka,  giying  flezibility 

i    n  to  1}  lb.  of  oil,  is  recommended  and  freedom  (^opening  to  the  ydnmea;  andlcir 

varnish  for  making  leather  wa-  a  great  yarietj  of  minga  th^  have  taken 

uuk  Booth  states  that  it  Ib  not  soluble  the  place  <^  ated.    Upon  the  Eoc^ldi  ia&- 
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ways  the  elastioitif  of  oaontchoao  in  gradually  Tnlcaniced  oi  .    To 

resisting   compreflsion,  has   caused   it   to    be  pound,  the  cruuo  arw 

xnado  into  builers,  which  reduce  the  jar  caused  and  thoroughly  deakwcu  a^viu 

by  the  railway  carriages  striking  together.    In  and  adulterations  by  a  teriea  c 

the  same  way  it  is  us^  in  this  country  in  piles  water,  steam,  and  mechanics!  9fi\ 

of  circular  disks  for  the  springs  upon  which  these  the  English  process,  the  little  piei 

carriages  rest;  and  a  patent  has  been  granted  and  torn  witn  iron  teeth  in  a  cyU 

here  fur  laying  the  rails  themselves  upon  the  cast  iron,  which  b  so  small  that  I 

same  material.    By  reason  of  its  density  and  chouo  make  a  charge.  80  much  be 

flexibility,  it  is  suitable  for  many  of  the  uses  to  in  thb  process,  that  cold  water 

which  leather  has  been  ai)plied ;  while  its  im-  wash  the  substance  is  soon  made 

perviousness,  and  resistance  to  the  action  of  then  ground  dry  in  another  mill  ] 

substances  which  destroy  leather,  give  it  some  chisels,  which  cut  into  the  mass  a 

important  advantages  over  this  material.    This  sago  for  the  escape  of  the  confined 

is  particularly  tlie  case  in  the  packing  of  mo-  which  burst  out  with  frequent  i 

tallio  Joints  to  render  them  steam-tight.     In  littl^  quick-lime  is  worked  into  i 

thin  sheets  it  has  been  used  for  taking  impressions  In  other  machines  it  is  kneaded  a 

of  engravings.    In  this  form  it  is  an  excellent  in  various  ways,  and  finally  a  n 

material  for  covering  the  mouths  of  buttles,  and  balls  Uius  treated  are  brought  tog< 

fur  other  applications  requiring  the  exclusion  of  erfully  squeezed  by  a  screw  prc^i 

air  and  moisture.    In  a  melted  state  it  makes  moulds,  in  which  being  firmly  ae* 

hites  that  are  of  service  in  chemical  operations ;  is  left  for  several  days.    This  pr 

and  it  may  also  bo  moulded  and  haruened  into  what  modified  in  different  establ 

ornaments  of  intricate  forms.    It  makes  with  some  the  mill  is  not  used,  but  the 

other  ingredients  a  cement,  called  marine  glue,  are  rolled  into  sheets,  from  whid 

which   is  unsurpassed  in  adhesiveness  when  thin  sheet  rubber  are  sliced  by  t 

applied  to  join  surfaces  of  wood,   and  is  not  of  suitable  knives  worked  by  n 

affected  by  moisture.    Masts  of  vessels  have  kept  wet.    The  sheets  are  at  ono 

been  so  firmly  si>liced  by  its  varnish,  that  when  purposes  to  which  this  form  is 

broken,  the  fracture  is  always  found  to  be  in  machinery  of  great  ingenuity  the 

the  whole  wood.    It  has  been  stated  that  the  long  Uireads  of  any  desired  degn 

timbers  of  a  ship  might  bo  more  strongly  glued  If  tiien  required  to  be  Joined,  acL 

together  by  it,  than  they  are  held  by  bolts.    To  is  made  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  sc 

make  this  glue,  a  pound  of  small  fragments  of  a  fresh  surface  upon  each  piece, 

caoutchouc  is  dissolved  in  about  4  gallons  of  rcc-  being  brought  together  ana  pre 

tified  coal  tar  naphtha,  the  mixture  being  well  fingers,  they  at  once  form  a  perf 

stirred.    In  10  or  12  days,  when  the  liquid  has  vided  no  moisture  or  grease  has 

acquired  the  consistence  of  cream,  twice  its  surfaces.    As  the  threads  are  n 

weight  of  shell-lao  is  added. .  It  is  then  heated  are   deprived  of  their  elasticit 

in  an  iron  vessel  having  a  discharge  pipe  at  the  between  the  moistened  fingers  i 

bottom.    As  it  molts  it  is  kept  well  stirred,  and  presses  them  so  that  thev  are  el« 

the  liquid  flowing  out  is  received  upon  slabs,  8  times.     After  remaining  on  k 

and  thus  obtained  in  the  form  of  thin  sheets,  days,  the  threads  are  wound  upoi 

It  is  applied  after  heating  it  to  248°  F.,  with  a  are  then  ready  for  weaving  or  I 

brush,  being  kept  sufficiently  soft  after  spread*  threads  are  of  Tarions  degrees 

^Si  ^y  passing  iron  rollers  of  the  temperature  pound  of  the  caoutchouc  miJcin 

of  150°  over  the  surface,  as  may  be  necessary,  chine  a  thread  8,000  yards  in  len 

until  the  joining  is  made.    In  England,  blocks  another  machine  is   divided  in 

of  caoutchouc  combined  with  other  substances  82,000  yards  from  one  pound.  £ 

have  been  used  for  paving  stables,  lobbies,  and  made  by  covering  the  caontchouc 

halls.    Ttie  entrance  for  carriages  to  Windsor  of  silk  or  other   materiaL      In 

castle  is  thus  paved.    Among  the  most  promi-  rics,    caoutchouc    threads         k 

nent  of  tlie  numerous  other  uties  of  this  valuable  while   the  weft  or  crosa  ihrvi 

substance,  alone  or  in    combination,  may  be  cotton,  or  linen.     The  Btoflf  u 

named  machine  belting,  water  pipes  or  hose,  by  passing  a  hot  iron  over  it,  1 

baths  and  dishes  for  photograph  and  chemical  caoutchouc  to  shrink  and  rc|nuu 

purposes,  coverings  of  telegraph  wire,  boots,  Too  great  extension  of  the  artii 

shoes,  toys,  life  preservers,  clothing,  furniture  the  gum  would  be  stretched  fo  m 

covers,  travelling  bags,  tents,  beds,  water  pails,  elasticity,  is  prevented  by  mal 

&c^  kc    New  uses  are  constantly  discovered  threads  of  the  warp  of  the  same  1 

for  it,  as  new  properties  are  developed  in  the  weft,  so  that  these  shall  receive  t 

various  chemical  and  mechanical  mooes  of  treat-  the  process  of  Messrs.  Anl        1 

ing  the  article.— For  most  of  the  purposes  to  Grenelle  near  Paris,  a    1 

which  it  is  now  applied,  it  is  either  uncombined  thread  is  obtained  of  any  auc 

with  other  substances,  or  it  is  in  the  fonn  of  a  caoutchouc  after  being  ^^mn^f  »« 

aulphurot  of  caoutchouC|  or  what  is  called  the  a  paste  of  the  oooastenoe  of 
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mmo&nldng  it  13  or  15  hours  with  change;  tt  a  tempenitnre  above  880*  F.  it  it 

oe  its  weight  of  sr^huret  of  oarboo,  charred,  bat  it  will  not  melt,  nnleae  ezpoeed  to 

aboat  5  per  cent  or  alcohol  is  added,  flame.    In  its  preparation,  after  the  ingredients 

I  is  well  kneaded  by  compressing  it  have  been  well  incorporated  together,  it  is  heat* 

•hragms  of  wire  saoze  placed  in  ed  in  dose  vessels  to  nearly  its  charring  pc^nt, 

u        3,  and  is  then  fbrced  through  a  the  effect  <rf  which  is  to  giye  it,  beside  ns  more 

iiuies  at  the  bottom  of  another  cyl-  perfect  elasticity,  a  power  of  resisting  the  action 
uo  threads  as  they  issne  ft^m  these  of  the  solvents  which  Hqnefy  the  natural  pro- 
taken  on  a  web  of  velvet,  from  which  duct,  and  also  to  greatly  increase  its  reajstanca 
to  another  of  common  cloth,  and  are  to  the  action  <h  acids  and  other  oorrorive 
owly  along  for  600  or  700  feet,  when  floids.    Its  adheiriveness  is  lost,  so  that  freshljic 

I  become  dry  and  hard  by  the  evapo*  cat  snrftces  cannot  be  made  to  unite.  Twb 
the  solvent,  and  are  received  each  one  combination  with  sulphur  has  also  been  eflfeoted 
cup.  Another  kind  of  thread  is  that  bv  exposing  the  rubber  to  the  action  of  Mil- 
by  the  vulcanizing  process,  of  which  phurous  fluids,  as  the  snlphuret  of  carbon  and 

will  be  given  farther  on.  These,  re-  the  chloride  of  sulphur.    An  immersion  for  1  or 

ivir  elasticity,  are  woven  only  as  they  2  minutes  in  a  mixture  of  80  or  ^  P^*^  ^  ^^ 

extended  by  weights.     In  their  use  phuret  of  carbon  to  1  of  chloride  of  sulphur,  it 

id  or  corrugated  fabrics  were  first  pro-  is  foand,  will  serve  to  vulcanize  caoutchouc,  this 

the  shrinking  of  the  threads  drawing  being  suojected  to  the  usual  high  heat    Wlilto 

sarfaces  of  the  cotton  or  other  material  at  this  temperature,  if  compressed  into  monldai 

they  were  applied. — ^The  water-proof  as  those  used  in  fonning  shoes,  the  form  is  re- 

Qown  in  Great  Britain  from  the  name  tained  on  cooling,    Magneaa  also  has  been  ap- 

or  as  Mackintoshes,  are  made  by  plied  by  Mr.  Goodyear,  it  is  said,  for  tiie  pur- 

oloth  on  one  side  with  a  layer  of  pose  of  giving  that  degree  of  hardness  to  the 

w  varnish;  or  sometimes  2  strips  of  material,  whicn  renders  it  weU  adapted  for  the 

s  coated  are  laid  together  and  com-  manufacture  of  fancv  hoses,  combs,  canea,  but- 

II  they  form  one  body,  with  the  caout-  tons,  knifo-handles.  Isc,  its  a{q>earance  and  te- 
arposed  between  the  2  ports.  The  dis-  nacity  being  like  that  of  horn,  but  its  elastioi^ 
odor  which  these  stoffs  commonly  re-  has  disappeared.  Sulphur  in  the  proportion  of 
ft  by  the  coal-naphtha,  turpentine,  or  1  part  to  8  of  caoutchouc  is  probably  aU  that 
7ent  employed  to  liquefy  the  caout-  is  essential  to  give  the  hardness,  provided  the 
)ould  the  natural  juice  be  applied,  as  mixture  be  exposed  to  a  sufficiently  ld(^  tcm- 
from  the  tree,  and  its  inspissation  take  peratore  for  a  long  time.  Maoneria  aod  some 
on  the  cloth,  the  dissolving  pro-  other  matters  intn^uced  have  the  eflfect  to  light- 
its   disagreeable   effects   would   be  en  the  shade.  The  heat  is  applied  to  the  articlea 

The  steam   from  heated  aromatic  buried  in  pulverized  soapstone  by  the  introdno- 

snd  the  smoke  arising  from  their  com-  tion  of  highly  heated  steam. — In  the  diffbreot 

rhen  made  into  pastilles,  as  also  the  manufactorieeof  this artideagreat  variety  of  prO" 

sulphur  mingled  with  the  vapors  of  cesses  have  been  introduced,  and  a  high  degree 

and  alcohol,  have  been  used  with  more  of  chemical  skill  and  of  mechanical  ingoaui^  has 

ocess  to  deodorize  these  fabrics.    They  been  ^plied  to  perfect  the  operanoDa.    The 

sometimes  immersed  in  disinfecting  highest  success,  as  is  shown  br  the  aaperior 

h  the  same  object. — ^Vulcanized  caout-  reputation  of  tiie  goods  even  m  the  "RnpHA 

bich  is  a  combination  of  this  substance  markets,  has  been  attained  in  the  Amenoaa 

ur,  was  first  prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  establishmenta,  the    credit  of  which  ia  due 

:  of  New  York,  to  whom  a  patent  was  to  the  untiring  perseverance  and   insenuity 

in  February,  1839.      He   afterward  of  Mr.  Goodyear.     The  following  ti^e  pre- 

another  process  by  which  lead  was  sents  the  U.  S.  imports  and  exports  of  eaoutoh- 

daced,  in  the  form  of  white  lead,  into  one  during  1860  and  1857  : 

ire,  the  white  lead  and  sulphur  being  TMr«ai^jtei»8Mir«M, 

in  preparing  paint,  7  parts  of  the  ^  "■••  >•■«• 

» o  of  the  ktter,  and  then  mixed  with  top.  of  rMinit  owntohmie ,  W»I!!         ^SMS 

)f  caoutchouc  dissolved  in  some  essen-  nnnumil  V^%  m/m 

The  lead  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  Total  imps,  into  U.  &  from  i»r- 

imore  compact  and  heavy.    Perhaps      •J«n«HmWai $M^      •^^ 

iar  chemical  properties,  for  which  ^  ^  v  ^i""" 

si  is  so  remarkable,  are  as  advantage-  ^1^^^^£^S^SSS!^.^^     $18^ 

d  by  the  simpler  mixture  of  sulphur  Se-«zportod  ei  iht  tat,  fmj^  ei 

.    o.    Thecprnponndofsolphnrand  j^STto  faS^Tiitttair    "^  *^ 

ts  remarkable  for  possessmg  a  higher       homeHnado  oMiitelkoiie  abow 

elasticity  than  caoutchouc  alone,  and  JSSlS'^ Sf'^'!3a^' '^'H     ^^         WXf^ 

K  this  at  low  temperatures,  even  be-       oKatdiiao.??!^...?^^..?.     e88,aN  «<;WT 

o»     ag  point ;  neither  is  this  property  *    \.r^rr        ^,^,^ 

e  buu«tance  being  frequenUy  stretched  Totri  eiga.  U.  a.  to  fcr.  comifam  IMM^nt        mm 

ears  a  high  degree  of  heat  without  •( 
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England  imported  fnm  foreign  oonDtriea,  from  etlled  Bookrdrte  idttidi  vUdh  eoalitaia  tab 

Jan.  1  to  June  1, 1857,  5,488  cwt  of  caoutchouc,  Bras  dX>r.    Besi^  tliew  ■■■  witw  foU^  thai 

and  during  the  same  period  of  1858,  9,155  cwt  are  Mveral  freah-watar  hkm  la  Um  "   ' 

OAPE,  the  extremity  of  a  portion  of  land  Granite  it  found  at  the  Brat  d^,  I 

prmecting  beyond  the  general  line  of  the  shore,  ous  parts.    Goal  in  large  qoam ' 

GAPE  ANK,  the  S.  £.  point  of  the  town  of  island,  and  upward  of  50,000 

Gloncestcr,  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  the  N.  limit  of  in  1851.    A  rich  inm  ore  la  abo  — uni    .w* 

Massachusetts  bay.    The  whole  of  the  rocky  are  about  6i,000acrea  of  land  mdcrcdfifttli^ 

peniusula  forming  tliis  part  of  Gloucester  is  also  producing  cereals  and  root  cnuL  wkh  \mm 

called  Gape  Ann,  including  the  village  of  Squam  and  cheese.    There  ia  a  boundtes  npflj  4 

in  its  N.  £.  part.    This  neninsula  is  a  headland  salt  and  fresh  water  fish.    The  InhiWiMW  m 

of  sicnitc,  which  forms  low  hills,  over  the  sur-  occupied  in  agriculture  and  ftshevfai;  ika  ri» 

face  of  which  the  rock  is  very  generally  ex*  carry  on  domestic  mannfiMStarM  of  cklh  ■! 

posed  to  view.    The  lands  are  strewn  with  the  flannels.    The  number  of  ▼eicli  baOt  in  IflB 

greatest  profusion  of  bowlders,  many  of  great  was  24,  tonnage  2.5M,  and  of  boaliill.  Tk 

size ;   and  beds  of  pure  white  sand  are  inter-  value  of  imports  tnat  year  vaa  aboot  $m,l^ 

mixed  with  the  ledges  and  bowlders.    Valuable  and  of  exporta  f260,(X)0.    Entmea^  471 1» 

quarries  of  sienite  for  building  purposes  are  sels,  tonnage  48,848;    dearanoe^  STTwid^ 

workcil  most  conveniently  for  diipment    The  tonnage  85,570.    The  reseda  emplojed  ia  At 

place  is  much  exposed  to  the  prevalent  N.  £.  fishery  of  1851   numbered  SI,  tnnnsp  41^ 

storms;  but  it  offers  a  small,  well-sheltered  har-  with  83  men;  and  the.  boata  664,  with  IM 

bor  among  the  rocks,  where  coasting  vessels  men.    The  quantities  of  flsh  consd  wcie:  ■;- 

often  take  refuge.    There  are  on  the  shores  fish,    21,458;    salmon,  $44  barrds;  shsd,  il 

of  this  harbor  2  fixed  lights,  500  to  600  yards  barrels;    mackerel,    0,428    bands;   hmi\% 

apart,  and  90  feet  above  the  water.  Lat  42^  88*  6,118  barrels;  alewtves,  58  bands;  wfails  lb 

18"  N.,  long.  70''  84'  42"  W.    Distance  from  fish  oU  obtained  amounted^  neaily  26  pwcHt 

Boston  81  m.,  N.  E.  by  £.  of  the  quantity  furnished  by  tbe  oCbar  pnlirf 

GAPE   BABELMANDEB,  formerly  called  Nova  8cotia.^The  first  lettlemeiift  In  the  idhii 

Jebel-Manhali,  is  a  conical  basdtio  rock,  865  was  made  in  1712,  by  the  Fkendi,  wboedbiH 

feet  high,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  strait  of  the  same  I§le  BayaU^  and  who  oonstmcted  8  yem  dii^ 

name,  net  ween  the  shores  of  Arabia  and  Abys*  ward  the  fortification   of  Loakbvi;  oa  lb 

sinia,  uniting  the  Red  sea  with  the  Indian  ocean.'  S.  £.  coast.    It  was  taken  from  then  tjtb 

GAPE  BEARN,  a  promontory  of  France,  on .  British  colonists  of  New  Engjand  in  174S,a4 

the  Mediterranean.    On  Mount  B^am,  which  is  now  included  within  the  gof  emiaeai  cf  fot 

forms  its  summit,  is  a  first  class  light-house.  Scotia,  returns  2  members  to  the  KovaBeolis 

GAPE  BLANGO,  or  Oxford,  near  the  S.  house  ofassembly,  and  ia^vidcd  into  8  eoMii^ 

W.  part  of  Oregon  territory,  is  near  the  mouth  namely  Gape  Bretcm,  Ylctoriai  and  InnrtHi 

of  Koprne  river  on  the  Pacific  coast  Pop.  of  both  conntiea  in  1851,  ST,560;  1L4II 

GAPE  BOEO  (anc  LilylHBum  Pr&montorium)  of  whom  are  Roman  Gatholio^  8,988  mmn 

is  on  tbe  W.  coast  of  Sicily,  1  mile  from  Marsa-  of  the  Free  church,  8,452  of  tlie  dunk  il 

la.    It  is  the  point  of  Sicily  nearest  to  ancient  Scotland,  2,156  of  the  church  of  Eo^aod;  At 

Garthagc,  and  at  an  earlv  period  became  an  im-  Presbyterian  church  of  Nova  Sootia,  108;  Bip 

portant  naval  station,  fhe  naval  victory  of  the  tists,  681 ;  Methodista,  685;  IndepeadsBl^  ft; 

KomansovertheGarthnginians,whichputanend  the   rest  conaistiuff   of  other  otiMaaiMiiH^ 

to  the  first  Punic  war, was  gained  near  this  point  with  a  small  sprinuing  of  natiTe  rndli 

GAPE  BOJADOR,  of   western  Africa,  ia  GAPE  GAKTHAGE,  a  pwnnoiitflty  d  K. 

formed  by  the  termination  of  a  range  of  Mount  Africa,  in  the  Mediterranean.    Traces  cf  lb 

Atlas,  and  until  doubled  by  the  Portuguese  in  ancient  city  of  Garthage  are  found  nev  It 

1488,  had  long  been  the  S.  limit  of  European  GAPE  GATOGHE,  a  headland  at  tbaV.l 

navigation.  extremity  of  the  peninaola  of  Tneatan,  GMri 

GAPE  HON,  or  Ras  Addeb,  a  headland  of  America.  It  was  on  this  spot  that  the  8pMMi 

Tunis,  on  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  northern-  first  landed  on  the  American  cjDntbin>t  ai 

most  point  of  Africa.  Bemal  Diaz  tella  na  that  within  6  ndbs  cf  lb 

GAPE  BRETON,  a  British  American  colony  cape  they  saw  a  large  town  whidi  thej  wmA 

S.  £.  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  lying  b^  Grand  Gairo. 

tween  Lit  45''  27'  and  47^'  5'  N.,  and  between  GAPE  GHARLES  ia  at  the  K.  entaMeaf 

long.  59''  40'  and  61°  40'  W. ;  area  3,120  sq.  m.  Ghesapeake  bay,  and  forma  the  &  «fiw9^ 

It  is  divided  from  the  mainland  by  the  gut  of  Northampton  oo.,  Va.    N.  E.  of  it|  on  8nh^ 

Ganso  and  St.  George's  bay.    The  island  con-  isUnd,  is  a  light-hoose  with  a  reiroltiig  Ul 

tains  some  high  land,  and  the  coast  is  well  in-  GAPE  GLARENGE  ia  a  hendbnd  flt  tts  K 

dented  with  harbors.    The  Bras  d'Or  is  a  re-  eztremitv  of  Jones's  aonnd,  Baffin^  bqr.    B  ^ 

mnrkablc  inlet  of  the  sea,  which  almost  divides  surrounded  by  inaooeadbb  monwtains  whon 

the  island  into  2  parts,  and  occupies  a  very  summits  are  covered  with  penwtnal  wuam. 

l:in;e  part  of  the  insular  outline.    It  is  55  m.  GAPE  GLEAR,  a  headland  of  eo.  Ooifc,  b^ 


long  and  20  m.  wid^,  and  varies  from  70  to    land,  is  on  an  island  of  1,606  nerMuwi 
800  feet  in  depth.    In  it  there  is  an  island    house  on  an  abropteliff  456  iMtUgk 
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3APE  COAST  CASTLE,  a  town  and  fort  of  ernon  as  should  by  oommon  consent  ^  be  chosen, 
rica  and  capital  of  the  British  settlements  on  At  that  time  the  extremity  of  the  cape  does  not 
» coast  of  Upper  Gainea ;  pop.  about  10, 000.  appear  to  have  been  so  entirely  destitute  of  agri- 
town  is  regularly  built,  in  a  well-wooded  cultural  interest  as  it  has  since  become.    The 
Kwrly  watered  district,  and  has  a  damp,  un-  pilgrims  found  on  the  shores  patches  where  the 
y  climate.    It  exports  gold  dust,  palm  Indians  had  planted  corn,  and  obtained  supplies 
;e,  and  tortoise  shell.    The  settlement  of  the  grain.    Mention,  too,  is  made  of  their 
erned  by  a  president  of  council  and  subor-  bringing  back  to  the  vessel  a  boat  load  of  juni- 
)  officers.    The  fort,  which  is  the  best  on  per.    The  lower  portion  of  the  cape  is  for  the 
uoast,  stands  on  a  granite  rock  projecting  most  part  a  waste  of  barren  sand-hills,  covered 
the  sea,  and  has  near  it  2  email  outposts  only  here  and  there  with  a  little  beach-grass; 
I  Fort  William  and  Fort  Victoria.  among  them  are  found  numerous  ponds,  by  the 
KjoFE  COD,  the  sandy  peninsula  making  sides  of  which  a  little  arable  land  is  occasionally 
S.  £.  extremity  of  Massachusetts,  and  (ex-  obtained ;  and  along  the  shores  are  extensive 
ng  the  neighboring  islands)  co-extensive  salt- water  marshes.    Toward  the  head  of  the 
Barnstable  co.,  already  described.    This  cape  pitch-pine  and  oak  trees  of  several  species 
)  of  land,  commencing  at  the  line  between  form  extensive  forests,  in  which  the  pines  pro- 
II     »ath  and  Sandwich,  extends  K  about  85  dominate.  In  Sandwich  and  Plymouth  is  a  wide 
its  width  beyond  Sandwich  rarely  ex-  range  still  occupied  by  the  wild  deer,  the  only 
8  miles.    It  then  bends  to  the  N.  and  place  in  Massachusetts  in  which  they  have  not 
bmumuj  to  the  N.  W.,  extending  about  80  miles  been  exterminated.    The  cape  is  more  d^titute 
ler.    The  curve  still  continues  around  to  of  rocky  formations   than  of  trees.    Not  a 
{^.,S.,  and  E.,  enclosing  the  fine  land-locked  ledge  raises  itself  anywhere  above  the  sand, 
woor  of  Provincetown.    This  latter  portion  nor  is  one  met  with  by  sinking  weUs,  nntil 
loes  not  average  half  the  width  of  the  former,  passing  in  a  northerly  direction  beyond  the 
s  greatly  indented  by  bays,  both  on  the  bounds  of  Plymouth.    Bowlders  are  abundant, 
rnd  inner  sides.    The  northern  extremity  and  often  of  great  size,  particularly  near  the 
»      d  Race  Point.   On  this  there  is  a  revolv-  head  of  the  cape.    The  depth  of  sand  is  no- 
155  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  where  known.    About  Provincetown  it  is  kept 
o'  40"  N.,  and  long.  70°  14' 48"  W.  There  in  motion  by  the  winds,  and  its  hills  are  shifting 
aowever,  many  other  light-houses  upon  the  dunes.    The  curved  form  of  the  extremity  sug- 
the  so-called  Cape  Cod  light  is  on  the  gests  the  possibility  of  its  having  been  produced 
«i}  n     ds  (highlands),  200  feet  above  high-  by  the  prevalence  and  preponderance  of  the  N. 
^r  ]     rK,  in  lat  42°  2'  24"  N.,  and  long.  70"*  E.  winos,  the  heavy  surf  rolling  np  the  sands 
18"  TT.    This  is  a  fixed  light.    Cape  Cod  bay  upon  the  shore,  and  the  winds  moving  them 
body  of  water  included  in  the  arm  of  the  gradually  toward  the  S.  W. — Though  a  sandy  dis- 
1  opening  into  Massachusetts  bay  on  the  trict,  the  cape  is  no  barren  waste ;  its  numerous 
.— vupe  Cod  was  discovered  May  15, 1602,  by  bays  furnish  many  harbors,  and  about  these 
tptain  Bartholomew  Gosnoid,  of  the  bark  Con-  are  pleasant  and  thriving  villages  of  intelligent 
rti  of  Dartmouth,   in  an  expedition  of  dis-  and  ent'Crprising  people.    Their  chief  means  of 
rery,  made  principally  at  the  expense  of  support  are  navi^tion,  fishing,  and  the  mana- 
nry,  earl  of  Southampton,  friend  and  patron  facture  of  salt.    These  towns  are  the  nurseries 
Shakespeare.    To  the  **  mighty  headland,^'  of  seamen,  and  have  furnished  the  masters  of 
he  called  it,  he  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Cod,  many  of  the  best  ships  of  the  American  mer- 
m  the  quantity  of  codfish  taken  off  its  shores,  chant  service.  They  belong  to  the  class  referred 
)  people  landed  and  spent  a  day  wandering  to  by  Edmund  Burke  in  his  address  to  the  honse 
>nt — the  first  authenticated  visit  of  whites  ofcommons  in  1774,  aclass  then  as  now  favorably 
>n  the  coast  of  Massachusetts.    Captain  60s-  known  in  all  parts  of  the  world :   *'  No  sea  that 
d  cruised  around  outside  the  cape  to  Buz-  is  not  vexed  by  their  fisheries;  no  climate  that 
d's  bay,  and  landing  on  one  of  the  Elizabeth  is  not  witness  of  their  toils.    Neither  the  perse- 
ds  spent  some  weeks  exploring,  and  taking  in  verance  of  Holland,  nor  the  activity  of  Ftanoe, 
Nifras,  with  which  he  returned  to  England,  nor  the  dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  of  English 
3  next  year,  1 603,  another  English  expedition,  enterprise,  ever  carried  their  most  perilous  mode 
ploying  2  vessels,  1  of  50  and  1  of  26  tons,  of  hardy  industry  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
de  the  same  voyage,  passing  also  along  the  been  pursued  by  this  people." 
e.  It  continued  to  be  known  to  the  occasion^        CAPE  COLONY,  or  Cape  of  GU>od  Hops,  a 
'agers  of  tiiis  period;  but  on  Nov.  9,  1620,  colony  of  Great  Britain  in  the  southernmost  por- 
ras  especially  made  memorable  by  the  arrival  tion  of  Africa,  between  lat.  28°  88'  and  84  61' 
the    Mayflower,   which  brought  to  New  8.,  long.  18**  and   28**  E.    Area  estimated  by 
od    the    first   company    of    permanent  British  antliorities  at  250,000  sq.  m.,  though  it 
tSy  and  the  next  day  cast  anchor  in  the  does  not  exceed  200,000  according  to  tlie  best 
uur  of  Provincetown.    Here,  on  the  11th,  German  geographers.  ItisboandedN.by  theGa- 
>re  the  company  disembarked,  was  drawn  riep,  or  Orange  river,  N.  E.  and  E.  by  the  Keis- 
and  signed  by  the  males  the  since  famous  kamma,  Great  Kei,  and  Ejraai,  or  Grey  river, 
ipact,  by  which  they  became  a  body  pol-  8.  E.  by  the  Sonthem  ocean,  8.  and  W.  by  tb« 
,  subject  *^to  such   government  and  gov-  Atlantio.  Its  greatest  length  from  the  Oi^ie pea* 
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insula  to  the  month  of  tho  Keiskamma  river  flowing  Into  the  eea  OQ  the  8w  eo 

is  over  GOO  m.,  its  breadth  over  400  in.    The  Breede  (Broad)  river,  the  Gauriu  < 

formation  of  tho  snrfiico  is  tliat  of  a  terraced  the  Camtooa,  the  Sunday,  the  BosIj 

country  rising  from  the  S.  coast  by  a  series  of  Great  Fish,  and  the  Keiskammm  hvei 

parallel  chains  of  ru^ed  and  barren  mountains  W.  coast  the  Great  Berg  river,  and  i 

to wanl  the  broad  table-land  which  extends  from  or  Elephant  river.  The  Orange  river  ( 

the  Orange  river  N.  far  beyond  tho  tropic.    This  in  1777  by  Capt.  Gordon,  and  named 

table-land  is  marked  off  to  tlie  S.  by  a  mountain  the  dynasty  of  Orange),  having  a  leng 

range  8wce]>ing  from  lat  30°  in  a  crescent-like  m.,  an  average  width  of  1  m.,  and 

form  2""  80'  8.,  then  E.  and  N.  £.,  where  it  rainy  season  a  depth  of  50  feet,  dui 

connects  with  the  Amatola  mountains  of  Oaf-  the  larger  part  of  southern  Africa 

frario.    Portions  of  tliis  range  ore  the  Roggeveld  W. ;  but  only  on  its  upper  course  ia 

(rye-field),  Nicuwveld  (new-field),  and  Sneeuw  by  the  colony.    The  Great  FL-h  riv< 

(snow)  mountains,  the  highest  i)caks  of  which  In/ante  of  the  Portugnese)  rises  aU 

rise  to  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  above  the  from  its  mouth.    But  nearly  all  tL 

level  of  the  ocean.    The  fiats  lying  back  of  this  the  colony  have  the  characteristics  c 

girdle  of  mountains  have  a  hard,  clayey  soil,  rents,  drying  up  almost  entinsly  at 

without  any  vegetition  except  in  tho  vicinity  leaving  only  shallow  pools  of  brae) 

of  the  Orange  river.     The  2d  terrace  (going  and  again  swelling  to  a  formidable ', 

from  N.  to  SS.)  consists  of  the  Kough  Rogge-  ing  their  courses,  which  have  more  n 

veld,  tlio  Warm  (or  low)  Hokkevcld,  the  Cold  to  deep  ravines  than  river  beds,  to  tl 

BokkeVeld,  and  the  Great  Karroo,  a  sort  of  capacitv.    In  conse(juence  of  those 

table-land   or  elevated  basin,  thinly  covered  most  oi  the  rivers  are  not  even  sulU 

with  an  argillaceous  soil,  largely  impregnated  purpose  of  irrigation. — ^The  coast  is  i\ 

with  iron  upon  a  substratum  of  rock  or  gravel,  several  bays,  viz. :  Table  bay.  False  1 

This  arid  plain,  covering  an  area  of  over  20,000  bay,  Algoa  bay,  and  Waterloo  bay. 

aq.  m.,  at  a  medium  height  of  8,000  feet,  is  for  ern  coast  is  full  of  reefs,  and  a 

f  of  the  year  as  hard  as  baked  brick,  and  almost  (Lagullas)  extends  to  lat.  87^  80^  i 

without  any  vestiges  of  vegetation.    Only  in  ing  the  navigation  difficult  and  di 

early  fipring,  when  tho  rain,  descending  in  tor-  Two>fifths  of  the  soil  of  the  colo 

rents,  tills  the  otherwise  empty  river  beds  to  of  arid  ridges  and  sandy  plains ; 

overflowing,    plants    api>ear    with    surprising  mainder,  a  large  portion  affords  eic 

rapidity.    The  W.  descent  of  tho  2d  terrace  is  ture  for  horses  and  cattle,  but  ii 

formed  by  the  Kamis  and  Tulbagh  chain,  which  agriculturalpurposes  on  account  of  tl 

begins  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elephant  river,  in  irrigation.  The  S.W.  districts  are  the 

wild  and  craggy  isolated  rocks  of  most  singular  producing  grain  and  wine  in  abundau 

forms,  which,  coming  moro  closely  together  as  sivo  forests  cover  the  8.  slope  of  tb* 

the  range  sweeps  to  tho  £.,  at  last  unite  in  the  and  Zitzikamma  mountains,  but  the 

compact  mass  of  the  Karroo.    Tho  S.  descent  is  tho  country  is  not  inviting.     It  co: 

formed  by  tho  Zwartebergo  (Black  mountains)  roughest  mountain  scenery,  barren  bj 

rimning  nearly  400  m.  from  W.  to  E.,  and  by  a  plains,  valleys  without  trees  or  wat 

parallel  chain  running  (under  tho  names  of  tho  very  picture  of  dreariness  and 

Zwellendam,  Uteniqua,  and  Zitzikamma  moun-  forming  a  remarkable  contrast  to  th< 

tains)  from  Worcester  S.  £.  to  ZwcUcndam,  scenery  of  Natal  and  Caflhuia.  But  t 

thence  E.  about  200  m.  to  the  mouth  of  tho  backs  aro  in  some  degree  balanced  b; 

Great  Fish  river.    Tho  average  height  of  these  salubrious  climate  to  be  foond  in  1 

ranges  is  4,000  feet ;  their  greatest  elovatitm,  For  those  whose  health  has  been  eh 

6,600  feet.    Tho  3d  or  lowest  terrace  is  tlio  tho  climate  of  India  a  residence  at  i 

coast  district,  the  8.  W.  comer  of  which  is  filled  an  almost  unfailins  cnre.    During  tl 

by  the  rugged  and  precipitous  Table  mountain  (Sept.  to  April),  uie  temperatore  v 

8,682  feet),  whilo  the  Hottentot  Holland,  or  70""  to  00°  F.,  and  the  atmosphere 

rakenstein  range,  radiating  near  Worcester  cooled  by  S.  £.  winds.    The  eitrem 

from  the  Tulbagh  and  tho  Zwellendam  chains,  peratnre  in  the  winter  or  rainy  seasi 

sweeps  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  £.  coast,  and  60''.    Tho  mean  of  the  year  is 

termmating  in  Capo  Hoiiglip.      Between  this  deficiency  and  irregalarity  of  rains  i 

range  and  the  Cape  peninsula  or  Table  moun-  raced  plains  of  ^e  interior  is  one  of  i 

tains,  there  extends  a  broud  sandy  plain,  tho  impediments  to  agriculture.'  In  some  i 

Capo  flats,  from  which  it  would  appear  probable  dering  upon  the  Great  Karroo,  tber 

that  in  former  times  the  peninsula  was  surround-  no  rain  during  3  years,  but  when  it  • 

cd  by  tho  sea.    Tho  mountains  belong  to  tho  it  descends  in  torrents  that  swell  I 

sandstone  formation,  resting  up<m  a  basis  of  streams  to  extraordinary  magnitude.- 

cranitc.     Where  tho  granite  n^es  above  the  nv  is  not  very  rich  in  mineral  prudi 

level  of  the  surrounding  country,  it  gives  rise  abounds  near  Algoa  bay  and  Sehi 

to  many  streams  of  water,  but  otherwise  aridity  copper  ore  has  been  worked  wit] 

prevails. — Rivers  aro  numerous,  but  very  few  or  8  years  with  considerable  aoco 

of  them  are  navigable.     Tho  more  important  and  coal  have  also  been  found ;  , 
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of  XQienhage ;  manganeee  in  the  dis-  ante  of  fbrmer  daves  or  reeooed  team,  the  alaTO- 

m  CH  AlbftD J.     Lime  b  prepared  in  large  traders  bj  the  British  oroisersi  are  perhi^w  itUl 

Tom  fossil  shells,  of  which  eztenaye  more  vidoos  than  the  Hottentots,    xhej  abhor 

e  i>een  found  in  the  district  of  Ujten-  steadj  labor,  and  prefer  to  sustain  a  vagabond 

^."Ke  ^     etation  of  the  Gape  coloi^  is  life  by  pilfenn^.    The  Malajs  are  industrioiis, 

->  io  richness  and  variety,    it  is  skilfuj,  and  thnving^  but  at  the  same  time  Tecy 

uuj    ent  from  thatpf  tropical  Africa,  pasnonat&  vindictive,  and  violttitb    Tl^yino- 

e      iilar  to  that  of  Australia,  though  fess  the  Mohammedan  rdigion.    A  cross  of  tiie 

luu  troo,  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  Dutch  and  Malays,  generally  named  Afrioandms, 

B  lostralian  flora,  is  wanting  at  the  Oape.  are  remarkable  for  the  beautifrd  forms  of  their 

IS  plants  and  heaths  ^w  in  beautiful  women.    The  ilngoes,  about  25,000  in  number, 

froteacecB,  reaUaeea^  and  euphoT'  formerly  inhabited  the  country  S.  W.  of  Port 

eir  IS  scarce.    Of  indigenous  ^its  Natal,  whence  they  were  driven  by  the  power- 

•TO  lew ;   but  fdl  kinds  of  fruit  intro-  ful  Zulu  tribe.    They  are  rapidly  advancing  hi 

I  from  Europe  are  grown  in  abundance. —  civilisation.    Amonff  the  white  inhabitants  of 

comprises  a  great  variety  of  wild  the  colony  the  Dutch  element  largely  predom* 

mch  as  the  eleohant,  rhinoceros,  hippo-  inates.    While  the  British  for  the  greatest  part 

kis,  Hon,  leopara,  hyena,  Jackal,  zebra,  live  in  the  towns  and  cities  as  merchants,  shop* 

]    sked  boar,  antelope,  monkey,  rac-  keepers,  military  and  civil  officers,  ^^  the  lam 

rel;  but  most  of  these  have  become  majoritv  of  the  farmers  are  descendanta  of  the 

lu  urn  thickly  settied  portions  of  the  country,  original  Dutch  colonists.    These  Bows,  as  they 

on  the  immense  table-land  back  of  the  8d  are  called,  have  preserved  the  leading  charae- 

lin  range  the  antelope,  elk,  springbok,  teristics  of  their  Dutch  ancestors;  they  are  a 

hant  still  roam  in  nerds  of  incr^ible  sturdy,  oool-tempered,  steady,  and  energetio 

Tet  even  there  hunting  is  very  dif-  race;  thrifty,  industrious,  and  of  good  moral 

xhe  Cape  buffalo  (bos  Gaffer)^  a  power-  character.  The  teoaoity  with  which  they  cimup 

untamable  animal,  has  disappeared  from  to  their  customs,  their  local  institutions^  and 

w      .  and  is  only  met  with  in  the  recesses  their  national  character,  long  rendered  them 

antains.    Ostriches  abound  on  the  objectsof  the  strong  antipathy  of  the  Britidi,  an 

[karroo.    Large  herds  of  elephants  are  antipathy  heartily  reciprocated  by  them.    AUt 

in  NataL    As  both  sexes  of  them  have  within  the  last  decade  the  mutual  hatred  and 

a  extraordinary  size,  they  are  eagerly  distrust  have  been  greatiy  diminished.    Those 

u  by  the  settiers.    The  hippopotamus  is  Boers  who  live  at  the  outposts  of  civilisation  in 

innted  on  account  of  his  tuska,  which  are  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  savages^  are,  how- 

liffher  in  price  than  those  of  elephants,  ever,  natural^  in  some  degree  savaigee  them- 

tt  c  animals  only  sheep  and  dogs  are  selves.    The  Boers  are  generally  well  eduoated| 

Kuuuiui.    Horses,  asses,  mules,  goats,  and  and  there  are  scarcely  any  among  them  who 

have  been  iutroduced  from  Europe.    Be-  cannot  read  and  write  the  Dutch  language. 

QanT  kinds  of  birds  of  prey,  the  country  ..They  are  also  pious  and  strict  observers  of  all 

I'  telicans,  flamingoes,  cranes,  ibis,  snipe,  religious  customs.  Most  of  the  men  are  tall  and 

\       ridges,  in  numerous  varieties.    Fish  herculean  in  appearance ;  of  the  young  women 

w         I  abound  on  the  coast  and  near  many  are  distinguished  for  a  sort  of  nmjeefcio 

mouuj»  of  the  rivers. — ^The  entire  popu-  beauty;  but  at  an  advanced  age  both  aezeain- 

a  of  the  colony  was,  in  1856,  stated  to  be  dine  to  obesity.    According  to  the  8  prindpal 

iVfOOO.    Of  this  number  about  120,000  were  products  of  their  industry  they  are  ciown  aa 

ttsons  of  color,  and  150,000  whites.     The  Wine  Boers,  Com  Boers,  and  Oattle  Boera.  The 

oIoKd  population  consists  of  Hottentots  or  Wine  Boers  are  the  weslthiest.    Agricultore  Is 

»,  Caffres   or  Fingoes   (a   nickname  still  in  a  very  primitive  state,  it  being  impo«l- 

%  poor  people,  given  to  them  by  their  bleto  apply  skilfhl  and  oompllcated  implementi 

;  adversaries,  the  Zulu  Caffres),  negroes,  on  account  of  the  difficult  of  having  them 

malays,  the  descendants  of  Malav  daves  repaired  or  replaoed.  The  Cattie  Boers  are  tiie 

•vodDced  in  former  times  by  the  Dutch.    The  least  educated  and  worst  mannered  of  the  wholo 

tots  are  a  weak  race,  of  small  stature  class. — ^According  to  Herodotus,  it  la  probable 

dan  5  feet),  a  yellow-brownish  complexion,  that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered  Xsf 

Isive  features,  confirming  by  their  ap-  Phoanician  navigators  as  early  as  610  ]^  01 

the  opinions  of  the  old  Dutch  colonists  It  was  2,096  years  later  when  the  Portogueae 

>  wey  are  only  a  connecting  link  between  Bartholomew  Diaz  reached  it.     On  Nov.  SC^ 

monkey.    Those  living  in  the  colony  1^7,  Yasco  da  Ghuna  rounded  the  cape  and 

B  ieamed  to  discontinue  many  of  tiie  most  pursued  his  course  to  Indiai    But  the  Portn* 

^^  ^d  disgusting  habits  of  their  savage  guese  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  Oape 

,  but  are  lazy,  sliiftless,  and  intemper-  country.    It  was  not  betoe  A.  D.  1660  that 

omce,  by  the  abolition  of  slavery,  they  the  Dutch  East  India  company  established 

(^6  been  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  a  colony  there,  in  OTder  to  ruse  provirioaa  te 

^^^  their  number  has  rapidly  diminished,  vessels  gmng  to  India.  In  1669  Qi^  Town  waa 

1^  Bottentot  half-breeds  are  more  industrious  sbrangly  forafied.    The  ookmy  pnMpered  ad- 

^  intelligent.    The  negroes,  mostly  descend-  miia^p  in  spite  of  oontinnwihoeBlitiiabeti 
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the  settlers  and  the  native  tribes.    An  attack  visiona  (eoontiea), 

of  the  British  daring  the  American  revolution-  10  divisions.    TiMi  «  >  ytv 

ary  war  was  repals^,  but  in  1796  the  colony  the  capital,  Cape  Tonu.  r  I 

was  conquered  by  the  British  forces  vader  Ad-  are  Wynberg,  Conataatiii  ^n     u 

niiral  Elphinstone  and  Gen.  Clarke.    Though  Constantia  wine  derivea  it  L 

restored  to  Holhmd  in  1808,  it  was  annexed  Town.    The  whole  Cape  pte  «      « 

once  more  to  Great  Britain  in  1800,  and  finally  6  to  8  m.  broad)  is  indoded  ib  um  «di 

ceded  by  Holland  in  1814.    The  application  of  ince. — ^The  eastern  proTinoa  ia  a  <       « 

the  British  colonial  system  to  the  Cfape  country,  new  coantry,  having  hardly  b  Mi  ■!» 

the  curtailment  of  the  privileges  formerly  en-  1820,  when  5,000  G^ttisfa  i 

Joyed  by  the  settlers,  the  emancipation  of  the  there  by  the  home  oovenmnw-     ao*- 

Hottentots  in  1838,  and  the  general  tendency  towns  are  Grahams  T<      i  and  Port  ] 

of  the  Briti^  rulers  to  put  the  savage  native  Every  division   is  v        ed    o^       '  b«  ■ 

tribes  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  settlers,  dia-  commissioner,  who  i       j 

gnsted  the  Dutch  Boers,  who  after  a  protracted  trate,  or  Justice  of  iuo  \  u  i 

struggle  of  more  than  20  years  succeeded  in  es-  ited  civil  and  criminal  JiirwuM;uuu. 

tabliuiing  2  independent  republics  beyond  the  sions  are  subdivided  into  diatricCB^iBMr"  - 

boimdaries  pf  the  colony.  (See  Boebs.)  Beside  resident  magistrate  of  ita  own.    The 

these  movements  of  the  Boers,  the  history  of  the  are  again  subdivided  into  fold  eo 

Cape  colony  under  British  rule  consists  main-  which  the  feld  comets  (meaning 

ly  of  wars  with  the  Caffres.    Five  distinct  wars  chief  constables)  are  the  prind|     «       en.    . 

were  carried  on  against  them,  viz. :  1811-12 ;  legislative  authority  of  tne  cmouy  Muddbr 

1819,  by  which  the  boundary  of  the  colony  was  governor,  who  is  appointed  br  Um       wn 

extendcMl  to  the  Keiskamma  river ;  1885,  when  chambers  called  legislative  oi     k£ 

the  country  lying  between  the  Keiskamma  and  Eight  members  (ran  the  we*      i  anu  i  u 

Eei  rivers  was  annexed  to  the  colony,  but  af-  eastern  province,  chosen  for  a  w     i  of  Iw 

terward  restored ;  1846-^48,  in  consequence  of  by  the  whole  boar  of  eleelMi       n 

which  the  country  between  the  Keiskamma  upon  a  general  ticket,  constitni« 

and   Eei  rivers  was  constituted  by  Gov.  Sir  no  one  can  be  elected  who  ia  noi       pw 

Harry  Smith  as  a  vassal  state  under  the  name  of  £1,000  worth  ot  landsd  vm^tnj  ot  & 

of  British  Caffmria;   and  1850-^58,  when  a  worth  of  landed  and  penonaf  uruoert?  i 

fonnidable  insurrection  of  the  Caffres,  resem-  Any  elector  may  siveto  one 

bling  in  many  respects  the  Indian  rebellion  of  votea  as  there        i  o  w  m 

1857,  was  suppressed  with  great  difficulty  and  The  members  of  i  uij,  <w  in  v 

after  many  reverses  of  the  British  arms.    In  elected  for  a  teriu  w  6  yeara  by 


order  to  tranquillize  the  Caffres  and  to  keep  election  districts.    The  onalificatioQ  of 

them  in  permaneut  subjection,  the  British  gov-  is  the  occupation  of  fixed  prop     w  i 

emment  established  in  1856  and  '57  a  military  The  governor  may  dissolve  bo 

colony  in  British  Caffrario,  consisting  of  sevcraL.  the  assembly.    The  qoeen         «  ■ 

tiiousand  members  of  the  German  legion,  which  assented  to  by  the  govern vi,  wiuAut  A  ,i 

had  been  organized  during  the  oriental  war  by  its  receipt. — ^The  c<3onial  gore 

Gen.  Stutterbcim.    Nevertheless,  in  the  spring  utes  to  the  support  of  derm  n 

of  1858  one  of  the  most  powerful  Caffre  chief-  Christian  denominationa.  Tho  i  m 

tains,  Mushesh,  chief  of  the  Bosutus,  who  num-  hers  of  the  orincipal  dene       mnj — 

bar  about  20,000  warriors  and  had  been  subject-  1854 :  Dutch  Reformed  60,00v,  -^*>*i: 

ed  by  the  British  in  1858,  rose  in  arms  against  land  12,000,  Weslevana  1O,O00l  ■ 

the  Orange  river  republic,  and  it  was  anticipa-  lies  8,500,  Independenta  7,000,  ] 

ted  timt  he  would  also  invade  the  neighboring  — Free  schools  are  provided  fiw       « 

British  province. — ^Ever  since  the  emigration  of  trict    There  are  also  2  coUegaa  tu 

the  Boers  great  discontent  had  prevailed  in  the  — ^The  industry  of  the  colony  ii 

colony  because  of  the  want  of  a  free  represent-  Kanufactoriea  of  aoap,  wagona,  u 

ative  govemmcnL    When,  in  1848,  the  British  hats  produce  scarcely  enoopi  fori 

government  proposed  to  send  a  number  of  con-  tion.    The  internal  commeroa       l__ 

victa  to  the  Cape,  this  discontent  grew  almost  developed  in  conaeaiienoe  of  tL«      nt 

into  open  rebellion,  compelling  the  government  of  communication,  oat  the  impon  Wma 

to  desist  from  its  purpose.    It  became  evident  trade  has  greatly  increaaed  nn«       1 

also,  during  the  Caffre  war  of  1850,  that  the  rule,  as  may  be  seen  firom  the  n 

colonists  were  unwilling  to  sustain  a  govern-  r-iMtta.  * - 

mcnt  which  denied  them  rights  tliat  hi^  been  ms £541% 

granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  coloniea.  il^!!!!!!  UiSi 

Having  at  last  become  aware  of  this  state  of  i6A0.'.'!.'.'.'ij77,itl' 

things,  the  British  government  in  1863  yielded  J^g ''SSjS 

to  the  demands  of  the  colonista,  and  granted  iw^^ 

them  a  constitution  which  from  an  English  ixtint  The  exports  include  alao  flooda  r 

of  view  is  very  liberaL    The  colony  is  divided  value  of  the  produce  of  the  oolo>u 

into  2  provinces,  the  weatem,  comprising  8  di-  1858  was  £788,245.    Iha  p 
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oc^  wine,  bides  and  skiDS,  aloe^  of  the  atrnit  of  Messina,  opposite  tiie  rock  of 

■ory,  ostrich    feathers,  beeawu,  Scjlla,  on  [he  ooaat  of  Calabria.    Thehillabovo 

8.    The  exports  of  wool  to  Eog-  the  cope  is  fortified. 

Mff  bales  from  Jan.  1  to  July  I,  CAPE  FEAR,  tho  S.  point  of  Braith'a  isknd, 

80  bales  during  the  eame  period  near  tho  month  of  Cape  Fenr  river,  N.  C.  Abont 

1   total    ezporta    in   18G3    were  1  luile  from  the  Ehom  stands  Bald  Head  light- 

Tbo  total  value  of  exports  from  house. 

«M9gioDs  in  Africa  to  the  U,  8.  GAPE    YEAH.   RITER   ia   formed   by  tho 

ar  ending  Jane  80,  1866,  was  union  of  Haw  and  Deep  riTcra  at  Haywood, 

during  the  same  period  ending  Chatham  oo.,  N.  G.     It  flows  8.  E.  and  enters 

r,  $698,275.    The  imports  from  the  Atlantic  by  2  channels,  between  which  lies 

inled  in  the  respective  periods  to  Smith's  island.     Tho  water  is   from   10  to  14 

to  |587,T46.     The  revenue  of  feet  deep  over  the  bar  at  the  raiun  entrance. 

risen  from  £180,808  in  183S,  to  This  is  the  largest  and  most  important  river 

B3,  while  tho  expenditures  in  the  which  lies  wholly  within  the  slate,  and  tha  only 

ire  only  £126,889  and  £268,111  one  in  N.  0.  which  flows  directly  into  the  sea. 
It  is  navigable  by  steamboats  to  Fayetteville^ 

OKIN,  the  most  sontbem  extrem-  120  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  by  means  of  dams 

an,  in  the  native  stat«  of  Trav-  and  looks  a  oommnnication   has  been  opened 

5'  N.,  long.  77°  87'  E.,  formiDg  a  with  t!ie  coal  mines  of  Chatham  eo.  At  Avefys- 

andy  point,  which  is  not  discern-  barongh,  the  river  fnila  over  the  ledge  which 

distance  of  13  U}  16  m.  from  the  separates  the  hilly  from  the  low  region  of  tho 

e  ship.    Eighteen  m.  north  from  state.    Aiter  this,  it  flows  throngh  a  flat,  sandy 

)ld  summit  called  Oomoria  peak,  district,  partiaDy  covered  with  extensive  forests 

nnination  of  the  western  Ohants,  of  pitch  pine.     Tts  length,  including  one  of  tho 

JQ  a  distjioce,  been  often  taken  for  head  branches,  ia  abont  800  m. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  the  CAPE  FBIO  (Port  Oabo  Frio,  oool  oapa),  a 

iky  islet,  high  above  water ;  and  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  with  a  lignt- 

n  thisistetareafort  andavillage,  hou^.     U  forms  the  tenninua  of  a  range  of 

in's  hoaxes,  a  chnrch,  and  some  mountaina  running  parallel  to  the  coast,  and 

s,  being  the  remains  of  the  once  consists  of  a  hnge  oval  ma.ss  of  granite, 

f  Cape  Comnrin.  /!APE  FRO  WARD,  the  southern  extremity 

aOND  is  the  extremity  of  an  ab-  ofS.  America;  iHt.Ca' 53' 42"  8^  long.  71"  18' 

3'  of  Lower  Canada,  at  the  jnno-  30"  W.    It  is  a  bold  promontory  of  dark  slaty 

harles  and  St  Lawrence  nvors.  rock. 

.torystandsthocitadelofQoebec,  CAPE  GASPfi,  a  headland  of  Canada,  and 

and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  the  N.  boundary  of  the  bay  of  Gaspfi,  in  tho 

«  plains  of  Abraham.     Here  was  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.     The  bay,  which  is  18  m, 

>,  the  memorable  victory  by  the  long  and  6  m.  wide,  forma  a  secnra  harbor. 

Wolfe,  over  the  French,  nnder  The  cod  and  whale  fisheries  are  oztenavely 
carried  on  off  its  shores. 

lATO,  the  S.  extremity  of  Santa  CAPE  GIRARDEAU,  a  county  of  Missonr'i ; 

the  loninn  iflands.     It  is  identi-  pop.inlSSS,  12,349,  of  whom  t,300wereslBve8; 

incient  promontory  of  Leucadia,  area,  875  sq.  m.    It  is  seporBt«d  from  Illinois  on 

3d  the  Lover's  Leap.    The  poet-  the  E.  by  the  Mi^ssippi  river,  and  is  drained 

laid  to  have  thrown  herself  from  by  the  head  streams  of  the   Wliitewater,  and 

promontory.  by  Apple  creek.     Abundance  of  good  timber  ia 

lABETII,  a  headland  projecting  fonnd,  and  the  cypress  especifdly  grows  in  nearly 

y,  between  Portland  harbor  in  all  parts  of  the  coontry.     The  surface  is  levd, 

a  Atlantic  ocean.     The  coast  ia  and  the  fertile  soil  is  carefully  and  extensively 

p  of  ledges  of  talcose  slate,  trav-  cultivated.     The  productions   in   1850    were 

of  trap.   There  are  2  ligbt-hoosos  G10,730biishcl9of  Indian  com,  62,640  of  wheat, 

lint,  which  stand  300  yards  apwt,  and  65,677  of  oats.  There  were  39comandflonr, 

feet  above  the  sea.  and  9  saw  mills,  S  newspaper  offices,  and  10 

101IEL  (probably  the    ancient  chnrches.    The'nrst  settlements  were  made  by 

maontorium)  is  on  the  W.  coast  French  and  German  emigrants,  in  1794.    Csp- 

Im.S.  W.  of  Lisbon.  It  rises  ab-  itol,  Jackson. — Cu^    Gikaroecatt,  a  post  tiJ- 

le  sen,  and  is  crowned  by  a  small  lage  of  the  above  coanty,  has  s  good  landing 

lighHionse.    It  is  of  a  whitish  on  the  Miwissippi  river,  and  is  the  seal  of  BL 

f.  and  reddish  on  the  8.  side.  Vince'ht's  willego. 

JEWELL,   the  S.  extremity  of  CAPE    GRISNEZ  (anc.  Itiuni    Promonto- 

.t  the  eastern  entrance  toBavis's  rium)ia  a  headland  of  France  (Pas-de-Oalais),  and 

>ng  current  sets  oronnd  this  cape,  the  nearest  point  of  the  French  coast  to  Great 

S".  along  the  E.  coast  of  the  strait  Britain.     It  has  a  revolving  light  IHS  feet  high. 

:0  (anc.  Pclorta),  the  N.  E.  el-  CAPE  GWADEL,  or  Baa   Noo,  a  peninsula 

ily.    It  is  at  the  narrowest  part  of  Beloochiston,  t     "     •-'---                 ■■■  -- 


■ 

^bootdm.  wideytiidaeroiiitolatlimiiteiteiidi  eofC 

A  rained  wall^  near  which  stand  the  remaine  <tf  i                j             i        ^ 

a  town,  and  a  Tillage  of  hnta.    Oneaohirideof  tuojrnMuii,       JH^ 

the  cape  is  a  harbor;  that  on  the  W.  side  OAPE  LlmJUSTIa,  «  i 

aJQTords  good  anchorage.  pean  Tnrkej,  8,290  feet  in  1 

OAP£  UATTERAS,  the  easternmost  point  termination  of  the  Chi         , 

of  N.  C,  a  sandy  insular  spit,  or  narrow  beach,  moontains,  and  b                j£.  tfttramw 

separated  from  the  mainland  hj  the  broad  bay,  Adriatic 

called  Pamlico  soond.  ^S.  of  the  capes  of  the  OAPE  LOOKOUT,  on  the  E.  eo«l  of  9.C 

Delaware,  no  land  stretches  so  far  out  into  the  has  a  light  100  feet  abore  the  aea. 

Atlantic  as  Gape  Hatteras.   The  gulf  stream,  in  OAP£  LOPATHA  ia  at  the  &  iitiwriljrf 

its  £.  and  W.  vibrations,  often  flows  within  20  Kamtohatka.    Atthenoithenipartof  thtkii- 

m.   of  the   cape,  crowding  coasting   yessela  land  is  a  moontain,  bearing  the  Mne  mh^ 

bound  S.,  and  consequently  seeking  to  avoid  whence  the  land  gradnalljr  dopea  and  Mnovi 

the  N.  E.  current,  near  to  the  shore.    The  dif-  until  it  terminates  in  a  low  and  bama  toifM. 

ferenoe  of  temperature  between  the  hot  airs  of  OAPE  IX)P£Z,   the  B.  eitnmhy  cf  the 

the  gnlf  and  the  breezes  along  shore  and  from  bight  of  BlafVa,  on  the  W.  coast  of  AiHei.  h 

the  land  engender  frequent  commotions  in  the  forms  a  large  bav,  14  m.  loog^  into  vhkk 

atmosphere  at  this  place ;  and  no  point  on  the  empty  several  shallow  rivera  and  ereeki 

ooast  is  more  noted  for  its  frequent  and  danger-  uAPE  MAY,  a  county  at  the  8.  eztrcnitjsi 

ous  storms.    A  light-house  is  kept  1^  ul  KT  of  N.  J. ;  area  260sq.m.;  popi in  166S,C,0S8.  ItsL 

the  outermost  point.  boundarr  is  fbrmed  by  toe  Atlantie;  Mama 

OAPE   HAYTIEN,    or   IIaitibk,  formerlj  bay  washes  its  W.  shore,  and  Tnckahoe  ctMk 


Gape  Fran^ais   and   Gape  Henry,   a  seaport  makes  a  part  <rf  its  N.  border.    The  •oHteslB 

town  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  of  IlaytL  level  and  the  soil  entindj  aUmriaL    Ike  pflF 

Before  the  Haytien  revolution  broke  out  it  was  ductions  in  1850  were  8i,91K  hnshch  of  !•- 

a  handsome  city,  and  some  traces  of  its  former  dian  corn,  16,884  of  wheat,  ttid  11,027  cf  etfSL 

elegance  still  remain.    1 1  has  the  safest  harbor  There  were  8  grist  and  12  aaw  milliL  1  •  uhiiilii'i 

of  Hay  ti,  tolerably  defended,  and  a  fair  trade  with  and  1,860  pupils  attending  pnUio  aoaoQla  Oaik* 

the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Atlantic  ooast  is  a  beach,  eoreted  §ar  the  vidA 

Germany.    In  1789  it  had  18,500  inhabitants;  of  from  li  to  2  nu  with  graan    ThroHl  te 

before  the  earthquake  of  1842  it  had  still  9,000.  numerous  inlets  whieh  divide  HhiM  hmSk  te 

but  in  1851  the  population  had  diminishied  sea  penetrates  into  the  marihca,  abont  4  ii  In 

to  abont  6,000.    In    1854,  the  entrances  and  width,  and  forma  lagoona  or  aalt 

clearances  consisted  of  190  foreign  vesselii,  ton-  In  the  N.  part  of  the  oonnty  in  a 

nage  80,970,  and  of  14  coasting  vessels,  2,267.  Near  Deomisville  is  a  deposit  of 

OAPE  HEKRT,  on  the  coast  of  Va.,  at  the  in  the  soil  to  an  indefinite  depth.    Vnm  As 

southern  entrance  of  Ohesapeake  bay,  has  a  growth  of  vegetation  above  it^  it  ia  befievsi  It 

fixed  light  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  .  be  at  least  2,000  years  old,  7«t  it  is  piiMf 

OAPE  HORN,  also  written  Oapb  Hoorit,  is  sound,  and  a  number  of  persona  utmmp^i 

a  headland  of  an  island  of  the  Fuegian  archi-  digging  it  up  and  conveiting  it  into  posl%  dMi- 

pelago.    It  is  a  stee(>,  black  rock,  with  bare  and  gles,  £c    This  county  waa  organind  hi  1714^ 

lofty  sides  and  T>oLnted  summits.    It  was  for-  and  named  in  honor  of  Gomettna  Jaeobss  Mv* 

merly  considered  a  very  dangerous  place  to  a  navigator  in  the  service  of  the  Dolch  W«i 

pass,  but  the  difficulties  of  ^^ doubling  the  cape"  India  oompanv,  who  visited  Delawwe  hif  ii 

are  now  far  less  formidable.    It  was  first  dis-  1623.    Oapital,  Oape  Maj  Gonrt-boassL— Oil 

covered  by  the  English  navigator.  Sir  Francis  Kat,  a  headland  at  the  8.  eztranlly  ef  N.  J^ 

Drake,  in  1578,  unless  he  was  anticipated,  as  at  the  entrance  into  Delaware  bi^.    ft  ¥■• 

is  claimed,  by  Garcia  Jofre  de  Loaya,  a  Span-  light  which  revolvea  once  in  8  nunls^itei 

ish  commodore,  in  1525,  although  it  was  first  elevation  of  90  feet  above  the  ml    flseGtfi 

doubled  by  the  Dutch  navigators,  Lemaire  and  Island. 

Bchonten,  in  1640,  the  latter  of  whom  gave  it       OAPE  MOUNT,  a  river  of  W.  AIKflS»  cartT 

the  name  of  his  native  city  (Iloom).  ing  into  the  Atlantic    The  diatriet  of  up* 

OAPE  ISLAND,  or  Oapb  Island  Oitt,  on  Mount,  with  ito  rivers,  lakea,  and  fimh  «■ 

Oape  Island,  Oape  May  co.,  N.  JT.,  is  one  of  the  deeded  to  an  English  company  faj  the  Uil  ^ 

most  fashionable  watering  places  in  the  U.  S.  the  territory,  Feb.  28, 1^1. 
During  the  summer  months  it  has  daily  steam-       OAPE  NAU  (anc  LaeMmm  A«aM*iirA*X 

boat  communication  with  Philadelphii^  and  the  a  headland  of  S.  Italy,  at  the  &  eitwiyf 

mn^jority  of  the  visitors  who  throng  its  hotels  Oalabria  Ultra,  was  onee  the  site  of  atMy* 

are  from  that  city.    Permanent  pop.  600.  dedicated  to  Juno  Ijadnia,    ir*n»jiial  liflii]* 

OAPE   LA   HAGUE    Omproperly  written  have  embarked  here  on  leaving  ICaJbTi  ^  ^^ 
La  Hogne),  a  headland  of  Normandy,  Fhmce,       OAPE  NEDDOOE,  a  promiomMy  ef  MM 

is  oDDosite  the  island  of  Aldemey,  and  forma  85  m.  8.  W.  of  Portland,  with  a  Ikhtbol  • 

the  V.  W.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Ooten-  Goat  island  near  it,  containing  tktaadH^^ 

tin,  in  the  English  channel.    It  is  often  con-  feet  above  the  sea. 
founded  vrith  Oape  La  Hogue,  on  the  opposite       OAPE  NOONIAQMO^  or  VomaMO^  ^ 


OAFB  NORTH  OAFB  TXBD  BLAITDB         aW 

extremitj  of  Lawrence  l>ay,  on  the  GAPS  BAIT  BLAS,  a  low  poitft  of  knd, 

sia,  not  far  from  the  point  where  it  abocit  3  m.  long,  on  the  8.  ooast  of  Florida.    It 

>  nearest  to  the  American  continent,  baa  a  revolving  li^t  66  feet  hi^ 

rORTH,  a  celebrated  headland  at  the  0 APE  TAIMOOR,  Taimoub,  Taiicub,  or  Tat- 

ity  of  the  island  of  Kagerde,  Nor-  voun,  a  headland  of  Siberia,  extending  iivfeo  the 

» northernmost  point  of  Europe.    It  Arctic  ocean.    Next  to  Sevexo  yoetotohnoi,  it 

a  long  chain  of  precipitoas  rocks  is  the  northernmost  promontory  of  Ama. 

It  into  the  sea.     They  are   about  GAPE  TINDARO,  a  headland  of  SioUy,  ez- 

high,  and  are  crowned  partly  by  a  tending  into  the  gulf  of  PattL    The  remains 

ible-land  and  partly  by  pyramidal  of  the  andent  l^daris  are  in  its  ndg^bor- 

it.  71^  10'  K,  long.  25''  46'  E.  hood. 

IJORTH,  or  Otoo,  Otoit,  a  peninsula  GAPE  TRAFALGAR  (anc.  Promant&rium 

extremity  of  New  Zealand,  about  2  Junonii}^  a  headland  on  the  coast  of  Gadii^ 

id  terminating  in  a  bluff  head  flat  at  Spain.     It  is  memorable  for  the  naval  batUe 

fought  near  it,  Oct.  21, 1806,  between  the  Eng^ 

}F  GOOD  HOPE,  or  Gape  Peak,  a  lish,  under  Nelson,  and  the  combined  fleets 

^ntory  rising  nearly  1,000  feet  above  of  France  and  Spain.    The  English  gdned  a 

the  S.  point  of  a  narrow  peninsula  complete  victory,  though  with  the  leas  of  their 

,  near  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  the  con-  commander. 

Lfrica,  having  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  GAPE  TOWN,  the  capital  of  the  British  terri- 

d  False  bay  on  the  E.,  81  m.  S.  of  tory  in  8.  Africa,  lat  W  56'  S..  long.  18''  91' 

1.    Lat.  84''  22'  S.,  long.  18^  29'  E.  E.,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  Table  b^y,  and  at 

*ILLAR,  a  high  mass  of  rocks,  ter-  the  foot  of  Table  mountain,  about  82  m.  N.  of 

1  2  tower-shaped  cliffs,  at  the  8.  W.  the  Ob^  of  Good  Hope.    The  town  to  wdl 

'om  the  Pacific  ocean  into  the  straits  bulk  and  well  laid  out.    There  is  a  fortress  near 

Q,  and  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Terra  the  town  of  considerable  strength.    Table  baj 

ia  capacdons,  but  the  anchorage  to  rendered  on- 

FRINGE  OF  WALES,  a  promontory  certain  by  the  heavy  swell  of  the  Atlantio, 

ff's  sea,  the  most  N.  W.  point  of  which  roDs  its  ftall  volume  against  tiie  coast 

rica.    It  terminates  in   a  peaked  Gape  Town  is  a  station  for  astronomical  obser- 

presenting  a  bold  &co  to  the  sea,  and  vations,  and  6ir  John  Herschel  passed  2  yean 

ous  x>oint  on  account  of  a  shoal  which  at  thto  port  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 

o  the  N.  E.  heavens  <rf  the  southern  hemisphere.    Tliere  is 

llVJfiR,  or  Yauites,  called  also,  from  a  castle  and  several  batteries  for  the  defenoe  of 

rn  near  its  source,  Rio  de  Segovia,  to  the  town  and  harbor.    The  chief  paMic  bnild- 

3entral  America,  in  the  state  of  Nic-  ings  are  the  government  house,  the  edonial 

i  the  Mosquito  territory.    It  flows  office,  the  barracks,  the  exchange,  thepoet^iffioe^ 

fertile  country,  and  after  a  course  of  the  public  library,  8  Anglican  and  4  iji^^lah  di»- 


m.,  enters  the  Caribbean  sea  at  Gape  sen  ting  churches,  a  Dutch  Reformed  ohuroh 

!)ios.    It  is  navigable  for  a  considera-  pable  of  holdixig  2.000  persona,  and  a  handsome 

e  from  the  sea,  but  the  upper  part  of  Roman  Gatbdio  cnurch.    The  streeta  are  laid 

is  obstructed  by  cataracts  and  shal-  out  at  right  an^es,  and  some  of  them  are  em- 
bellished with  trees.    Most  of  the  hovisea  are 

DOMAIN,  a  low  and  barren  point  of  built  of  brick,  &ced  with  stucco ;  the  interior  to 

a  light-house,  87  m.  N.  E.  of  Charles-  commodious,  and  some  of  them,  in  the  dder 

parts  of  the  town,  are  decorated  with  arehlteet- 

^ABLE,  the  southernmost  point  of  nral  devices,  and  have  in  front  raised  ptotforma 

ad  of  Florida,  and  the  site  of  Fort  called  stoeps.    Theretoacq>aciouamibltowaIk, 

on  one  aide  of  which  are  the  garaens  of  the 

3T.  AUGUSTINE,  the  easternmost  government  house,  and  on  the  other  the  boE> 

•nth  America,  on  tlie  coast  of  Brazil,  tanical  garden.     For  imports  and  e^N)rts  of 

)n  by  Pincon  in  1500,  and  was  the  Gape  Town  see  Gafk  Goloht.    Pop.  about 

iscovered  in  South  America.  26,000.     

(T.  VINCENT  (anc.  FrofMmtorium  GAPE  YERD,  the  most  weateiiy  oape  of  the 

headland  at  the  8.  W.  extremity  of  W.  coast  of  Africa,  between  the  rivers  SeDenl 

Off  this  cape,  Feb.   14,   1797,  an  and  Qambto;  lat  14*  48'  N.,  long.  IT  84'  W. 

val  force,  consisting  of  15  ships  of  It  was  ^aoovered  in  1446  by  the  PortogiMM 

ider  Admiral  Jervis,  defeated  a  supe-  navigator,  DJnto  Fernandez. 

Bt  GAPE  YERD  ISLANDS,  a  Portogneae  ool- 

.oa^  ANTONIO.    L  A  high,  barren,  ony  sitnated  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  820  n.  W. 

[tons  headland,  on  the  coast  of  Ya-  of  Gape  Yerd,  between  lat  14®  46'  and  17*  18' 

in.    On  its  summit  are  a  convent,  N.,  and  long.  22"*  46'  and  26*  26'  W ;  area,  about 

wer,  and  several  windmilto.    IL  A  1,700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1864^  88.488.     I^  Mr- 

arly  perpendicular  promontory,  at  ends  are  of  velcfmio  origin,  and  a  roktoq  ML 

u/the  Kio  de  la  Plata,  in  the  tern-  exista  on  the  island  of  Fogo.    The  Aotm  are 

)noa  Ayrea.  low,  but  in  the  interior  there  are  Vi^fik 
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tidnii    Th»  arbhipelaao  oonsists  of  10  Uaiids  OAFS  TnTGEHT,  a  i 

andiUeti.    The  10  uUaids  are,  Sal,  BosTista,  son  oa,K.  T.;  pof!.! 

MajOL  BantiagQ,  Fogo,  BraTa,  Grande,  Bombo,  the  8t  LawreDoe,  at  tW 

8io  Nioolao,  and  Santa  Lmda;  the 4  isleta  are,  and  Watertown  railroadi       i         ■ 

Branoo,  Bazo,  S3o  Vicente,  and  Santo  Antonio,  landing  and  a  ship  yard. 

The  soil  is  dry  but  fertile.    The  boat  of  the  son  OAFB  WB ATu,  a  promoatoiy  at  ths  &  Y. 

is  great,  but  the  climate  is  tempered  by  the  sea  extremity  of  Scotland.   It  consists  of  ap;nnl 

breezes.    The  rainy  season  lasts  from  the  mid-  of  gneiss,  800  feet  hish,  and  aonnonaUH  kji 

die  of  August  to  November,  and  is  unhealthy  light-house.    The  light  is  400  iisei  abofi  tb 

for  Europeans.    There  is  a  great  want  of  wster  sea. 

and  trees.  Sometimes  no  rain  falls  for  several  GAPECE-LATBO,  Girspm,  an  Itslin  prd- 
seasons,  and  then  the  distress  of  the  inhabi-  ate  and  stajtesman,  bom  in  Naples,  Scft  %, 
tants  is  extreme.  In  1832,  after  a  8  years'  1744,  died  Not.  2, 1886.  He  belonged  to  m 
drought,  80,000people  perished.  All  the  fruits  of  the  oldest  Neapolitan  familiea,  and  wbca  my 
of  Wd  8.  of  Europe  and  the  W.  of  Africa  young  was  appointed  to  the  archbishoorie  i 
flourish  here,  particularly  oranges,  lemons,  mel-  Tarento,  whion  gave  him  the  rank  ana  pmi- 
ons,  and  bananas  ;  so  do  rice,  maize,  wine,  su-  leges  of  primate  of  the  kingdom  of  Naplii  Ha 
gar,  orchil,  cotton,  and  French  beans.  Cof-  ecclesiastical  adTsnceroentdid  not witMrtvUa 
fee  was  introduced  in  1790.  Indigo  grows  from  philosophical  studies,  and  white  deistid 
wild.  Goats  and  fowls  are  very  numerous;  to  his  duties  as  a  priest  of  the  Roman  CuMe 
goat-skins  are  a  principal  article  of  export  church,  he  at  the  same  time  opposed  mj 
Asses  are  reared  and  exported  to  the  West  In-  of  the  claims  of  the  papal  see.  One  of  hiiMriy 
dies.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  wild  ani-  writings  upon  the  tribotenavd  l»y  the  kiaplM 
mals  are  monkeys  and  bisam  cats;  yenomous  of  Naples  to  the  ooort  of  Borne  ezdtsd  e» 
reptiles  are  unknown ;  whales  are  found  in  the  siderable  attention.  He  eaosed  a  greatv  eon- 
neighboring  seas,  and  turtles  frequent  the  coasts,  motion  by  his  work  ac^nst  the  eelibscj  4 
Salt,  which  is  exported  to  North  America,  is  priests,  an  institution  which  he  maintsJarf  li 
manu&ctured  on  these  islands.  The  total  yi^ue  have  been  the  principal  occasion  of  the  Pnl» 
of  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  tant  reformation,  anatobesdli  thamtttMini 
ending  June  80,  1856,  was  $86,910;  and  of  im-  of  the  antipathy  to  the  Catholic  chnrd^fcllfefi 
ports  from  the  United  States,  $58,709.  In  great  number  of  its  i^iponenta.  When  the  itfoti* 
the  same  period,  ending  June  80,  1857,  the  tionary  spirit  began  to  manifest  itadf  in  Itsly,Gft' 
.Tslue  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  was  pece-Latro  directed  the  attention  of  QnecaCa*' 
$25,905,  and  of  the  imports  $64,503,  the  latter  line  to  the  abuses  in  the  goTemment,  biAWvv 
amount  comprising  $63,108  of  the  growth,  pro-  not  listened  to.  When  tiie  rerohition  it  kaflh 
duoe.  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  broke  out,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  efAi 
and  $1,895  of  the  growth,  produce,  and  manu-  people  he  accepted  a  puWo  office.  Upea  Ai 
facture  of  foreign  countries  exported  from  the  restoration  of  tne  Bourbons,  Capaoa-Liiro  to 
United  States. — The  natives  are  docile,  indo-  thrown  into  prison,  and  marikaa  oat  ss  easil 
lent,  and  very  religious.  The  Boman  Oatho-  the  first  victims  of  sacrifice.  Bat  all  patin 
lie  is  the  only  form  of  worship.  There  are  deciding  and  nniUng  to  aava  him,  the  gowi* 
12  schools  upon  the  islands.  Mulattoes,  a  ment  was  forced  to  retease  him,  nod  efml 
cross  between  Portuguese  and  negroes,  form  him  his  liberty  as  an  act  of  royal  cfcMBCf* 
the  next  most  numerous  race ;  the  whites  The  prisoner  would  not  take  freedom  oa  mn 
constitute  about  ^^  part  of  the  population,  terms.  Befnsing  &Yor,  he  ^ffnaniM  Jartiet 
the  slaves  {>  The  language  is  corrupted  For-  and  the  king  found  himself  obliged  to  busci- 
tuguese,  which  the  Portuguese  call  lingua  cusestohim.  During  the  goTermnentefJeii|A 
ereoula.  As  the  sea  between  the  continent  and  Napoleon  at  Naplea  in  iSml  CSqiaea-lJlioTO 
the  islands  is  beset  with  haze  and  fogs  during  minister  of  the  interior,  and  oontimied  ia  Ai 
the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  ships  sailing  south-  position  with  distinguished  snceeM  wkt 
wara  generslly  steer  outside  of  the  Cape  Verd  Joachim  Murat  After  th«IUl  of  this  Ub^^ 
islands  The  inhabitants  have  some  commerce  prelate  lost  his  archbishopric;  be  witlSbsv 
with  Africa.  The  most  considerable  island  of  from  public  affiurs,  and  maoe  bia  hooseaita 
the  group  b  Santiago,  which  is  about  50  m.  of  reunion  for  persons  of  distingiiiriied  nw  * 
long  and  28  brood  in  its  widest  part  It  has  a  wit.  His  last  work  was  in  praise  itffMflfcD. 
population  of  about  12,500  inhabitants.    The  of  Prussia. 

governor  resides  at  Porto  Pray  a,  a  fortified  sea-  CAPEFIGUE,  BAPnsn  HonorfBATMSi^' 

porttoWn  on  this  island,  with  1,200  inhabi-  French  historian,  bom  in  llaneQiea  in  ISOL  Be 

tants.   The  volcano  of  Fogo  rises  to  the  height  was  the  school-mate  of  Thiers  and  IQtfMttJ' 

of  9,157  feet.    The  islands  were  discovered  in  1821,  the  8  repaired  to  Pferia  to  iMf  ■*,  W 

1449  by  the  Portuguese,  in  whose  uninterrupted  soon  became  eimged  in  historical  atidiw' 

possession  they  have  ever  since  remained.    On  politics.    Capengoe  Joined  IbaroyiBil^v'^ 

Jan.  1, 1857,  Uiere  was  a  military  force  in  the  came  one  of  the  writera  of  tJba  ^niWii** 

island  of  8,028  men.    The  receipts  of  1857-58  newspaper.    In  1823  he  attraetad  eoM  itf*** 

are  estimated  at  $100,000,  and  the  expenditurea  tion  by  nis  Bieit  dm  ep^ratssns  dt  Fmrmk  ^^ 

at  $140,000.  famenE^agne.    The  aamajMrlM  P^UiM 
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1u8  first  liistorical  book :  Buai  w/r  1m  inwuians  tiiose  of  Hi^  Ghx>tias,  8yo,  Leyden,  1509,  and 

dm  NormandB  dans  le»  Oaules.  From  that  time  Kopp,  4to,  Frankfort,  1886. 

lie  poraaed,  with  unfailing  activity,  his  two-  OAPEIXO,  Bianca,  grand  dncheas  of  Toa- 

fo)d  task  of  historian  and  journalist.    In  1827  cany,  born  in  Veoice,  15&,  died  at  Foggio,  Oct 

be  giuned  considerable  reputation  by  his  HU-  19,  1587.    In  1563  she  eloped  with  a  banker^i 

Um  de  Philippe  Auguste^  which  is  still  con-  clerU,  of  the  name  of  Pietro  Bnonaventuri.  who, 

ndered  his  most  valuable  performance.    He  has  barely  escaping  from  the  vengeance  of  her  father, 

6ioc6  been  an  important  contributor  to  seve-  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  Francesco 

nl  newspapers,  most  of  them  in  the, royalist  de' Medici  at  Florence.   Bianca's beauty  and  ao- 

intere$t.    lie  had  also  published  numerous  his-  complishments    fascinated  Francesco,   and  al- 

torictl  works.    He  has  thus  treated  the  entire  though  but  recently  married  to  Joanna,  ardh- 

aiHials  of  France  from  the  10th  century  to  our  duchess  of  Atistria,  he  caused  the  fair  Venetian 

time,  the  whole  forming  a  little  less  than  100  to  reside  in  his  palace,  attaching  her  husband 

Tulomes,  one-third  of  them  devoted  to  the  last  to  his  household  as  steward.    In  1570,  when 

75  years.    Although  they  contain  valuable  in-  the  arrogance  of  Buonaventuri  became  nnbeiur- 

formation  and  curious  documents,  they  cannot  able,  he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Francesco, 

be  compared  with  the  histories  of  Thiers,  Mig-  who,  on  the  decease  of  his  father  Cosmo  I., 

net,  Michelet,  Angustin  Thierry,  and  Guizot.  ascended  the  throne  of  Tuscany.     Bianca  pre- 

CAPEL,  Arthur,  lord,  an  English  royalist,  sented  him  with  a  son  Aug.  29,  1576,  which 

elected  to  the  long  parliament  in  1640,  died  however  was  not  her  own,  but  was  procured 

March  9, 1649.   He  voted  for  the  death  of  Straf-  from  a  poor  woman,  and  in  order  to  preclude 

ford,  and  then  returning  to  the  cause  of  Charles  the  detection  of  the  imposture,  she  caused  the 

U  raised  and  maintained  a  troop  in  his  interest,  assassination  of  most  of  those  who  had  assisted 

and  fought  against  the   parliamentarians    at  her  in  its  perpetration.    In  1577  Joanna  of 

Bristol,  Exeter,  Taunton,  and  Colchester.   Cap-  Austria  bore  a  son  to  the  grand  duke,  and  as 

tared  in  the  last  city,  he  was  condemned  for  she  soon  afterward  died,  while  she  was  pregnant 

treason,  and  met  his  death  with  firmness.    He  with  still  another  child,  Francesco  was,  for  a 

wrote  "Daily   Observations    or    Meditations,  moment,  overcome  with  contrition  and  remorse, 

Divine,  Moral,  and  Political." — His  son,  also  and  seemed  disposed  to  discard  Bianca;  bat 

named  Arthur,  bom  in  1635,  created  earl  of  the  cunning  woman  knew  how  to  beguile  her 

Essex  by  Cliarles  II.  in  1661,  was  lord  lieuten-  lover,  and  in  two  months  he  married  her.    The 

Mt  of  Ireland,  1672-'7.    Afterward  involving  marriage  was  approved  of  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 

I'iniself  among  the  enemies  of  the  court,  he  and  solemnly  ratified  by  the  republic  of  Venice^ 

^as  arraigned  for  participation  in  the  Rye-  the   official    marriage  ceremony  taking  place 

HoQse  plot,  and  was  found  with  his  throat  cut  in  Oct.  1579.      In  1582  Francesco^s  son  by 

'Q  the  tower,  July  13,  1683.  Joanna  of  Austria  died,   and    as  there    was 

CAPELL,  Edward,   a  Shakespearian  com-  no  prospect  of  seeing  her  supposed  son  adopted 
Jjentator  and  critic,  born  at  Troston,  in  SuflTolk,  as  heir  to  the  throne,  Bianca  endeavored  to  re- 
in  1713,  died  in  London,  Feb.  24,  concile  herself  with  Francesco's  brother,  Uie 
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781.    Under  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  cardinal  Fernando  de'  Medici,  who,  in  all  prob- 

^fafton,  he  became  deputy  inspector  of  plays,  ability,  would  succeed  him  as  grand  duke.    In 

^  office  which  left  him  leisure  for  his  Shake-  Oct.  1587,  the  2  brothers  and  Bianca  met  at 

^I>eurian  studies.    He  published  his  edition  of  Foggio,  and  a  few  days  afterward  the  grand  duke 

Jiie  works  of  Shakespeare,  10  vols.  8vo,  1767,  and  Bianca  were  taken  suddenly  ill  with  the  same 

**  Xotes  and  Various  Readings  of  Shakespeare,"  disease,  of  which  they  both  died.    Bianca  had 

^to,  1775,  and  the  "School  of  Shakespeare,"  3  ever  been  an  object  of  hatred  to  her  brother- 

>ols.  4to.  1783,  was  issued  2  years  after  the  au-  in-law,  and  it  was  believed  that  Fernando  had 

thor's  decease.     Ills  labors  continued  for  more  poisoned  her  with  her  husband ;  but  there  is  no 

than  40  years.  judicial  or .  historical  evidence  to  support  the 

CAPELLA,  Marcianus  Minevs  Felix,  a  supposition. 
Vriter  who  flourished  in  the  5th  century,  but  CAPER,  the  fiower  bnd  of  a  low  shrub  (cap^ 
of  whose  life  little  is  known.  He  was  probably  paris  9pinosa\  which  grows  on  walls  and  ruins, 
«  native  of  Carthage.  His  principal  work  is  a  or  on  rocks  and  accumulations  oi  rubbish,  in  the 
curious  allegorical  medley  in  prose  and  verse,  south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant.  It  is  very  com^ 
composed  in  imitation  of  Yarro's  Satyra  Menip-  mon  in  Italy  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  France. 
pea  and  Pctronius^  Satyricon^  and  entitled  So-  It  grows  wild  upon  the  walls  of  Rome,  Florence^ 
tyra  de  Kuptiis  PhilologicB  et  Mereurii^  It  and  Sienna,  and  is  onltivated  on  a  large-  scale 
consists  of  9  books,  of  which  the  first  2  describe  between  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  and  also  in  many 
the  marriap:e  of  Philology  and  Mercury,  and  the  parts  of  Italy.  It  begins  to  flower  in  the  earlr 
remaining  7  treat  of  the  liberal  sciences.  Co-  part  of  summer^  and  flowers  continuously  nntu 
pernicus  is  supposed  to  have  derived  a  hint  of  the  commencement  of  winter.  The*  buds  are 
his  system  from  an  assertion  in  one  of  these  picked  every  morning  before  the  petals  are  ex- 
books  that  Mercury  and  Venus  revolve  about  panded,  and  are-  put  into  vinegar  as  they  are 
the  sun,  and  Boethius  is  said  to  have  taken  gathered.  They  are  distributed  acoordinff  to 
from  Capella  the  model  of  his  Cansolationes  their  size  into  different  vessels  and  prepared  for 
Philosoph  ic€^    The  best  editions  of  Capella  are  the  market ;  the  yoimgest  and  the  smallest,,  being 
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aMrt  tenderytn  the  first  in  ooalitj;  and  hMwe  led 

fhttdiflbrentsiaetampboedtnMpaniteTiiiem  ofwi        m  i      ■ 

Jan,  denotinff  diflforenoe  of  quality  and  raloe.  hooor.  ■ual 

Tlie  atoms  or  the  caper  bosh  are  trailing  and  most       ^Onaut      a  r 

S  or  8  feet  long.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  ovate,  gift.         »  mi       uOt  • 

Teined,andof  a  bright  green  color.  The  flowers  gen<        confbi       a 

are  white,  largo,  and  boaatiful,  with  a  tinge  of  rente  7e  w 

red.    They  are  divided  into  4  petals,  and  from  £:         u.  .      ezer      dao 

the  centre  of  each  flower  springs  a  lonff  tassel  in  ou  ^e  w  .«•      asi 

of  deep  lilac  stamens.    The  brilliant  blossomB  denommatiofa. 

give  a  very  gay  appearance  to  the  plant.  OAPET,  the  nickname  of  Hnmi^  «r  B^^ 

CAPERNAUM,  a  city  of  Pllestine,  often  the  Istkingof  the  8d  Freneh  dynaky.  G» 

mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  memo-  siderable  difierenoe  exists  amon^  the  Innri 

rable  as  the  scene  of  many  of  the  works  of  Jesus,  concerning  the  etymokigy  of  thia  ippdhriM 

The  neglect  of  the  inhabitants  to  proflt  by  the  Pasqnier  derives  it  fnmi  a  half  Latin  v«d 

instmotions  that  were  given  them  led  to  the  well-  meaninj^  head  or  chief;  Da  Caiig<e^  from  dfff^ 

known  declaration  of  Matt.  zi.  23.  This  ancient  a  provmciid  word  of  Aavergne,  iMiBii|  i 

city  seems  to  have  been  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Jester,  as  Hugh,  daring  bis  eariy  ycnth,  «■ 

seaof  Grenesareth ;  bat  travellors  have  not  been  wont,  by  way  of  Jestingi  to  throw  dovi  tW 

onanimous  in  pointing  out  its  locality.    A  long  caps  of  his  companions;  others  from  e^pifa^i 

series  of  traditions  identified  it  with  a  ruined  large  head ;  others  from  cktmrnt^  ansa  wmh 

village^  known  at  present  as  Ehan  Minyeh,  nn-  ing  a  cope,  a  sacerdotal  doas.  Inoesd,  tbelM 

til  the  17th  century ;  since  then  it  has  generally  Capetians  were  abbots  of  8t.  Martin  at  Ton 

been  fixed  at  Tell  Hdm,  a  spot  fhrther  K.  on  l^e  and  King  Robert,  the  son  of  llagfa,  wsd  to  iii 

seacoast.    Dr.  Robinson  inclines  to  restore  the  at  vespers  arrayed  in  the  saoerdoCal  dosk;  Ai 

ancient  tradition,  for  reasons  which  ho  gives  at  old  banner  of  the  same  king  waa  sfani^yaSl 

lenffth  in  his  *^  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine  Martin's  doak. 

and  the  Adjacent  licgions,"  vol.  iii.,  pp.  848-       CAPETIANS,  the  8d  race  of  TimA  htf, 

858.  beginning   with   Hugh  Capet     TMr  oqpi 

CAPERS,  WiLUAH,  D.D.,  an  American  cler-  is  usually  traced  back  to  Robert  ths  8bii( 

mnan,  late  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  a  warrior  of  Saxon  descent^  who  hsU  ia  fif 

£piscopal  church  south,  bom  in  St  Thomas'  from  Charles  the  Bald  the  ooonty  of  Aria 

Mrish,  S.  C.  Jan.  26, 1790,  died  at  Anderson,  S.  and  afterward    the    dachr   of  rnam,    m 

C.,  Jan.  29, 1855.    He  received  the  degree  of  gained  great  popularity  by  his  stnig^ylt 

A.M.  from  South  Carolina  eoUcge,  and  subse-  the    Norman    pirates    who   invaded  fnan 

2uently  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.    In  1809  during  the  9th  century.    Throe  ni  hSodsMS^ 

e  was  received  into  the  S.  C.  conference,  filling  ants,  Eudea,  Robert,  and  Raool,  assosNi  ihi 

some  of  the  most  important   stations  in  its  title  of  king  in  oompetitioa  with  the  GbM^ 

bounds.  In  1821  he  was  appointed  missionary  to  gian  princes;  bat  the  erown  was  DOi  ta)f 

the  Indians  in  western  Georgia,  and  travelled  established  in  thia  ftmily  nntO  the  olocliBBrf 

extensively  throughout  the  state  pleading  the  Hugh  Capet    Thisqqpearsto  haTebeoaaktf 

cause  of  missions.  The  year  following  he  estab-  of  national  protest  on  the  part  of  the  Gil^ 

lished  a  mission  among  the  Creek  Indiana  on  French  population  agidnat  the  deoooadsMi  4 

Hint  river.  In  1825  he  was  stationed  in  Charle»-  Charlemagne,  who  then  depended  oa  Gonas 

ton,  where  ho  remained  as  preacher  in  charge  princes.    The  CapetiaDSi  several  of  whom  im 

and  presiding  elder  for  6  years.    For  a  part  distingubhed  as  able  politicians  or  pmlt'w*' 

of  this  time  he  edited  the  *^  Wesleyan  Jour-  riors,  strengthened  their  positioa  faj  oloBS  ifr 

nal,**  which  was  subsequently  merged  in  the  ance  with  the  clergy,  and  the  aaslstaMO  thiji^ 

**  SSon's  Herald^"  and  now  bears  the   name  ccived  from  the  eommune$  at  moaiflipol  dviL 

of  tlie  *^  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal  ^'  in  They  wore  14  in  number,  and  reigned  mmlKf^ 

Kew  York.    In  1835  ho  was  elected  professor  1828,  as  follows:  Hugh  Capet,  Robert thaPisa^ 

of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  univer-  Henry  I.,  Philip  I.,  Ionia  VI.  the  Fa^  h^ 

aity  of  S.  C,  a  post  which  he  afterward  resigned  YIL,  Philip  Augostaa,  Loois  YIIL,  Lorii  D* 

to  take  charse  of  the  ""  Southern  ChrisUan  Ad-  or  St.  Louis,  Philip  IIL  the  Bold,  FUlip  I^- 

▼ooate."*    After  remaining  in  the  editorship  of  the  Fair,  Louis  X.,  Philip  Y.,  and  Chsriiil^ 

this  paper  5  years,  the  general  conference  ap-  From  this  main  stock  israed  aoreral  eohwa 

pointed  him  to  the  office  of  general  missionary  branches,  the   most  important  of  whkh  lie 


secretary  for  the  south,  the  north  being  assigned  the  following :  Robert,  the  crandsoo  of  Ih^ 

to  Dr.  Bangs,  and  the  west  to  Dr.  now  Bishop  Capet  and  brother  of  Henry  L,  ia  KM  fc*** 

Ames.    This  appointment  he  held  until  the  en-  the  first    ducal    honae  of  Iluigiinfc  vti* 

suing  general  conference,  during  which  time  he  became  extinct  in  1861 ;  FScrro»  the  Stasaaw 

travelled  extensively  over  the  south,  presenting  Louis  YL,  married  Isabdle  de  Oova 

the  cUdms  of  missions  upon  the  attention  of  the  had  8  deecendanta  who  reiipiod  at 

church.    At  the  first  graeral  conference  of  the  tinople  during  the  18th  oootarr;  Chaili% 

If.  £.  church  south  he  waa  elected  and  conse-  of  Ai^on,  the  8th  brother  of  oL  Loais,  v*>^ 

erated  bishop  (1846X  which  oflioe  he  filled  with  head  of  the  first  house  of  A^oa,  wM  ka> 
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1             of  Naples  from  1264  to  1883.  mdmen  Iim  been  taken.    The  netwcNie  Is  tiie 
Buu  w  tiie  holy  kmg,  Bobert,  oonnt  of  dosest  where  some  oLan;^  is  to  be  effected  fai 
ut,  was  the  head  of  the  house  of  Boor-  the  blood  itself^  as  in  the  longs  and  glands,  and 
which  sooceeded  to  the  Freooh  throne  in  the  most  open  where  the  blood  u  received 
while  his  grandson,  Charles,  the  brother  merely  for  porposes  of  notrition  o(  the  tissue ; 
ip  the  Fair,  foonded  the  hoose  of  Yalois,  in  the  nerroos  centres  and  the  moscles  the  net- 
same  into  possession  of  the  crown  on  the  work  is  fine,  on  accoont  of  the  reqoired  activity 
)n  of  the  du^ct  Oapetian  line.  of  their  molecolar  changes.    In  warm-blooded 
IatiAS  (Lat  capio,  to  take)  is  the  name  animals  the  rate  of  the  capillary  droolation  is 
e        sp<    es  of  judicial  writs  in  actions  at  aboot  jl^  of  an  inch  in  a  second,  or  1}  inch  hi 
1       ,  which  command  the  sheriff  or  a  minote.     Comparing  this  with  the  rate  ol 
ufiicci  to  take  a  party  or  property  named,  movement  in  the  lai^r  arteries  (aboot  11| 
i^itu  ad  respondendum,  which  orders  the  inches  in  a  second).  Volkmann  has  calcolatea 
Mr  ^to  take  the  body  of  the  defendant  and  that  the  aggregate  fhrea  of  the  capillaries  most 
keep  the  same  to  answer '?  (ad  reiponden^  be  nearly  400  times  that  of  the  arteries  whidi 
ii),  )s  the  writ  ordinarily  referred  to  by  the  sopply  them.     The  movement  of  the  blood 
in  capias  when  nsed  alone.  tlm>ogh  the  capillaries  is  principally  dependent 
CAPILLAR  Y  ACTION  (Lat  eoptZZi^  ahair),  on  the  force  of  the  heart  and  the  contraction  of 
Miufestation  of  the  force  of  adhesion  shown  the  arteries;  bnt  the  circolation  of  the  lower 
the  movement  of  a  fluid  upon  a  solid  sor&ce  classes  of  animals,  and  of  plants,  proves  that 
oed  partly  within  the  fluid.   It  is  called  capil-  there  is  some  power  independent  of  that  of  a 
f  because  it  is  most  striking  on  the  inside  of  central  organ  snflldent  to  move  the  blood  In 
7imalltube&— capillary  (hair-like)  tubes.    If  these  vessels — a  power  originating  in  the  Yes* 
)  solid  can  bo  wet  by  the  fluid,  the  fluid  will  sels  and  intimately  connected  with  the  activity 
I  in  the  tube,  or  on  any  surface,  as  water  on  of  the  processes  of  notrition  and  secretion.    The 
I  or  wood.    If  the  solid  cannot  be  wet  by  the  capiUaiy  circulation  may  continue  after  the 
fluid  will  bo  depressed  in  the  tube,  as  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  may  cease 
iv  is  depressed  in  a  glass  tube.    Capil-  in  certain  parts  while  the  heart  is  actively  con* 
T  wHiuu  has  been  investigated  with  great  tractincr,  and  is  constantiy  retarded  and  acoel- 
both  by  experiment  and  calculation,  but  crated  oy  canses  of  entirely  local  character.    If 
»t  is  chiefly  theoretical,  its  practical  the  web  of  a  frog*s  foot  be  examined  under  the 
a  sua  laws  being  obvious.     See  Laplace's  microscope,  the  current  is  seen  at  one  time  slow, 
tmqys  celeste^  vol.  iii.  at  another  rapid,  sometimes  in  one  direction, 
OAPILLARY  VESSELS,  minote  vessels  in-  sometimes  in  the  oppodte,  and  occasionally 
liate  between  the  arteries  and  veins,  p(nrfeotiy  still,  according  to  the  strength  or 
>            1  branches  of  the  former  and  the  weakness  of  the  neighboring  cnrrentei  from  en- 
cs  ui  the  latter ;  they  are  foond  in  al-  tirely  local  caoses:  if  the  heart's  action  be  im- 
•  every  tissue  of  the  animal  body,  commu-  peded,  these  irregularities  will  be  more  marked. 
fin^ely  with  each  other,  and  forming  The  emptiness  of  the  arteries  after  most  kinds 
)  networks  or  plexuses,  whose  inter-  of  death,  partiy  doe  to  the  tonic  contraction  of 
dose  in  proportion  to  the  importance  these  vessels,  is   rendered   complete  bv  the 
.1      I  activity  of  the  organs.  Their  walls  longer  continuance  of  the  capillary  cironlation. 
'  oomiHAed  of  a  delicate  membrane,  without  It  k  well  known  that  the  Iddneya,  tiie  skin, 
*  fibres,  often  presenting  on  its  external  and  its  glands,  continue  their  secretions  ibr  a 
»  ublong  nucleated  cells.    The  diameter  tUne  after  death,  which  would  be  inezj^icable 
lifierent  animals  according  to  the  size  without  the  activity  of  the  capHlary  drcoktion 
uiuod  globules ;  in  man  it  is  from  the  in  these  parts.    In  the  early  embryonic  stam 
V  u)  the  f|^7^  of  an  inch.    The  dimensions  of  the  higher  animals  a  droolation  is  seen  be- 
not  constant,  but  vary  according  to  disturb-  fore  the  rormaticm  of  a  central  heart,  and  the 
causes  in  the  generid  or  local  circulation,  fijrst  movement  is  toward,  and  not  firom,  the 
'  existence  of  capillaries  too  small  to  admit  a  centre.    Li  the  case  of  the  fcetos  witboot  ft 
^  ^obule,  and  adapted  only  for  the  recep-  heart,  though  in  connection  with  a  peiibct 
of  the  serous  portion  of  the  blood,  is  not  twin,  the  omsolation  is  kept  np  by  the  capQ- 
i  by  the  best  physiologists  of  the  pres-  lary  power,  which,  thoogh  genenlly  snborai- 
r,  and  therefore  the  idea  that  notntion  nate  to  the  heart  Is  sofBoient  for  the  mainten- 
"oiy  be  carried  on  by  means  of  capillaries  ance  d  the  drcolation  witboot  the  aid  of  the 
be  abandoned ;  some  tissues,  as  cartilage,  central  organ.    In  many  cases  of  fiitty  dcgen- 
3  no  vessels,  and  yet  they  are  nourished  by  oration  of  the  heart  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of 
l^ood,  whose  nutrient  materials  are  ab-  muscular  tissoe,  and  yet  the  drcolation  mM"  bo 
^  by  the  tissaes  nearest  the  vessels  and  carried  on  for  a  lonff  time  without  any  aenooi 
^  them  passed  on  to  the  cells  of  the  non-  diatorbance;  in  sodi  cases  a  capillary  power 
•olar  structures.     Such  is  the  relation  be-  most  be  active.    Wherever  there  is  any  local 
^  the  plan  and  minuteness  of  the  capillary  excitement  in  which  the  prooesses  of  nutrition 
^ofk  and  the  character  and  function  of  the  and  secretion  are  intereiMed,  there  Trill  be  an 
supi^ed,  that  it  is  possible  to  judge  with  increase  in  the  local  amount  of  Uood  and  ft 
ble  accoracy  of  the  part  from  which  a  more  n^  droulation  in  the  oapiOailei.    Tlia 
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eewition  of  the  cspOlary  power,  and  tha  oon-  i      i  Um 
Mqoent  obstnioUon  of  toe  circnlAtioD,  •▼an 
though  the  heart's  action  be  unimpalreUf  ma^^ 

oanae  gangrene  of  the  solid  tissues ;  the  pro-  sonrob,  4nd  the  ' 

longed  inflaence  of  severe  cold  destroys  the  life  tern  of  sewers,  wuica  o            si*^ 

of  a  part  by  its  action  on  the  capillaries ;  if  the  parities  and  excess  of   um  i      '^J,  «« 

admission  of  air  into  the  lungs  be  prevented,  regard  the  capillaries  as  the             niasi  ^i 

the  pulmonary  capillary  circulation  is  arrested  enter  every  house,  on  which  <mi              a^ 

as  soon  as  the  blood  becomes  loaded  with  car-  and  regolar  performance  of  the  •                  i 

bonic  acid,  and  a8[>hyxia  is  the  result,  unless  a  of  every-day  life,  without  which 

fresh  supply  of  oxygen  be  speedily  obtained,  no  comfort,  cleanlineii,  health,  or  naww 

Without  admitting  any  contractile  power  in  the  CAPIS,  a  province  of  the  Spanba  i 

capillaries,  or  any  mechanical  aid  to  the  circu-  pines,  forming  the  N.  portion  of  the  ^h 

lation,  the  motion  of  the  Mood  tlirough  them  u  of  Panay ;  area,  1,680  sq.  m. ;  popi  t\^)M, 

certainly  affected  by  any  change  in  the  chein-  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  Mftd 

ico-vital  relations  between  this  fluid  and  the  by  a  great  nnmber  of  araall  moantaia  mwa 

tissues ;  the  heart  sends  the  blood  to  the  cap-  The  product  of  rice  is  remarkably  abaaAH^ 

illaries,  but  its  passage  through  them  is  rapid  yielding  in  many  places  as  moeh  as  MMaUi 

or  slow  according  to  the  activity  or  depression  while  the  land  can  be  oroppcd  twiea  a  jm. 

of  the  processes  to  which  it  should  be  subser-  The  inhabitants  are  of  tho  Bbija  fmc,  ai 

Tient..    Prof.  Dra|>er,  of  New  York,  has  estab-  noted  for  their  docility  of  chanwlcr,  Uirtiv; 

lished  the  following  principle,  which  seems  to  and  fidelity  to  the  govemment.    The  tova  if 

explain  the  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  cap-  Oapis  is  a  place  of  oooaideimUo  aathe 

illaries:  ^^If  2  liquids  communicate  with  one  pop.  11.520. 

another  in  a  capillary  tube,  or  in  a  porous  or  CAPITAL  (Lat.  eaput^  head),  in 

parenchymatous  structure,  and  have  for  that  the  head  of  a  column  or  pilMter;  in  pobkri 

tnbe  or  structure  different  chemical  afSnities,  economy,  accumulated  ana  prodnetivt  wUi, 

movement  will  ensue;  that  liquid  which  has  whether  in  the  form  of  moDeT,bvUding^BKi*' 

the  most  energetic  affinity  will  move  with  the  nery,  improvements  on  land,  or  mmtumSm: 

greatest  velocity,  and  may  even  drive  the  other  in  geography,  the  chief  town  of  a  ftate  cri^ 

Bqnid  before  it^*    The  arterial  blood,  rich  in  trict. 

oxygen,  with  w):ich  it  is  eager  to  part,  bos  a  CAPITAL    PUNTSUMENT   (from   cfil 

greater  offinity  for  the  tissues  than  has  venous  head,  the  source  of  life ;  hence  wyi'te/ii^  av 

blood,  loaded  with  carbon ;  tlierefore,  on  the  thing  affecting  life,  as  eriwun  curpifafc  ti^ 

above  principle,  the  arterial  blood  of  the  sys-  crime ;   pana   eapitalU,  capital  pnoiitafllji 

tenuc  capillaries  must  drive  before  it  the  venous  in  modern  law,  the  poniriimeat  of  dwfh    A 

blood,  and  this  in  proportion  to  the  perfect  capital  offence  by  the  Roman  lav  hnfirt|i' 

oxygenation  of  this  fluid.    In  the  lungs,  on  the  only  a  loss  of  civil  ri^^ts  (awlip  cMiCii 

contrary,  the  venous  blood,  rich  in  carbon,  has  In  the  primitive  state  St  social  ofwniiMinir< 

the  strongest  affinity  for  the  oxygen  of  the  in-  least  in  the  earliest  coviditioo  of  wnidl  we  bin 

ajHred  air,  and  must  drive  before  it  in  the  pul-  any  record,  retaliation  wasthoooaunooBiM 

monary  capillaries  the  arterial  blood,  already  of  punishing  offences,  and  thk  waafaiflifllrflV 

saturated  with  oxygen,  and  therefore  having  no  the  individual  suffering  the  iiO™7t  ot  \f^ 

affinity  for  the  chemical  elements  of  the  air ;  friends  when  the  injnrf  was  loas  oi  liik  Iks 

and  this  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  the  right  of  individual  revenge  baa  not  oi^  i^ 

act  of  respiration.    The  chemico- vital  actions  isted  in  the  savage  state,  Irat  haabeeavwf 

of  the  systemic  capillaries,  tliough  no  more  im-  nizcd,  and  to  some  extent  tdenled,  tvtiii' 

portent  to  life,  are  much  more  complex  than  laws  have  been  enacted  Ibr  the  Miniit  d 

those  of  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs.    In  the  crinie ;  and  in  the  laws  of  many  naHow^  ii<^ 

latter  it  is  a  mere  interchange  between  carbon  tion^  that  is,  the  infliction  of  the  aMBt  ^kIi^ 

and  oxygen,  while  in  the  former  every  organ  upon  the  offender  which  be  had  ouOHnittdl,  *■ 

and  tissue  attracts  to  itself  the  materials  neces-  allowed. — Moses  prescribed,  as  thaiMtiV**' 

sary  for  its  own  nutrition,  and  causes  a  circuUi-  punishment  for  corporal  mnrie^  an  mktB 

tion  in  it  in  accordance  with  the  above-men-  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  and  life  lor  uK  ^^ 

tioned  physical  principle.    Though  the  capillary  xxi. ;  Lovit  xxiv. ;  and  it  wonU  aetfBi  ii  ^ 

curonlation  is  in  a  great  measure  independent  latter  cas«,  that  any  person  balongliig  l0  ^ 

of  the  direct  agency  of  the  nervous  system,  it  is  family  of  the  person  whooo   Hfe  hi!  !<■ 

modifled  by  the  ccmtrol  exercised  by  the  sympa-  tidwcn  could   pnrsne   the  mudenr  ind  ^ 

thetio  nerves  over  the  smaller  arteries,  and  by  the  him.    **  The  avenger  of  blood  **  was  a  pn* 

influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  molecular  having  such  right  of  private  vengiiBO^  ^ 

eliangea  in  which  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  not  a  publio  officer  appnntod  far  tfcit  f^ 

accretion  consist    Though  the  blood  will  circu-  pose.    The  only  meana  of  eaeipa  torn  )■* 

late  after  the  division  of  the  nerves  of  a  part,  mode  of  retribution  waa  bj  flinjaf  la  <*<^ 

any  sudden  and  violent  shock  to  the  nervous  cities  of  rcfoge.  and  tbia  waa  aialhMi  iiv 

centres  will  instantly  arrest  the  capillary  circula-  in  cases  of  wtiat  we  dbonld  call 

tion.    To  use  a  homely  illustration:  if  we  com-  homicide. — ^The  offieiMea  ~ 
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ifferait  nitioiis  as  panishable  hy  death,  are  power  of  infliotiiig  the  pnntshment  of  death,  and 
trative  of  the  degree  and  pecalior  form  of  givinff  an  appeal  fh)m  the  oonaol  to  the  people 
Ixation. — ^The  Hebrew  polity  being  theocra-  in  all  cases,  and  finally  by  the  Poroian  law, 
many  offenoes  were  punished  capitally  as  A.  U.  464,  forbidding  any  one  to  bind,  soonrge, 
g  violations  of  the  national  faith.    Thus  or  kill  a  Roman  citizen.    Oriminal  Jurisdiction 
oration  of  the  sabbath,  blasphemy,  idolatry,  in  capital  cases  was,  therefore,  yeeted  in  the  at^ 
beraft,  cursing,  offering  children  to  Mo«  sembly  of  the  people.    Trials  were  always  had 
.  t      bedience  to  parents,  were  punished  by  in  those  oases  before  the  eomitia  centuriata, 
rder,  adultery,  incest,  kidnapping  a  The  same  usage  prevailed  at  Rome  which  ex^ 
person  and  selling  him  fur  a  slave,  and  isted  at  ^^thens,  viz. :  of  allowing  a  criminal  ao* 
e  G      r  offences,  were  also  capital. — ^The  cused  of  a  capital  crime  to  go  into  voluntary 
11  code  of  laws  established  by  Draco  exile,  and  thus  avoid  the  judgment  of  the  court; 
lued  the  punishment  of  death  for  a  large  but,  in  such  cases,  his  property  oould'  be  000* 
r  of  offences,  greatly  differing  in  degrees  fiscated  for  non-appearance. — ^The  Germans,  in 
uinality,  which  the  lawgiver  extenuated  their  primitive  state,  allowed  private  retaliation 
log  that  the  smallest  of  the  crimes  sped-  for  injuries,  and  long  after  they  had  become 
ueierved  death,  and  there  was  no  greater  established  as  nations  within  the  territory  of  the 
'  which  he  could  inflict  for  more  heinous  Roman  empire,  and  had   become  subject  to 
■JV08.    This  severity  was  afterward  very  codesof  laws,  this  was  still  considered  a  natural 
bIi  modified,  and  the  Athenian  criminal  code  right,  and  Judicial  authority  interposed  no  check 
ime  very  mild,  subject,  however,  to  an  arbi-  except  to  impose  terms  of  compromise,  when 
J  power  reserved  to  the  assembly  of  the  the  injured  party  was  willing  to  accept  peco- 
ipleoTer  the  lives  of  all  the  citizens,  and  also  niary  compensation.    The  Salic  law  prescribed 
idiscretion,  which  in  many  instances  was  left  the  rate  of  composition  for  different  orimea, 
tbe  areopagus,  and  even  to  the  dicosts  of  which  was  called  toehrgeldj  prohibition  money 
I  people,  of  determining  the  punishment  as  {from  ioehren  or  hewthren).  It  was,  however,  aa- 
Q  as  the  guilt  of  the  accused ;  as  in  the  cose  sumed  that  the  injured  tiarty  had  a  right  to 
80        ,  who,  after  trial  by  the  court  of  are-  choose  whether  to  take  tne  composition,  or  to 
iy  aiid   being   convicted  of  the  charge  get  satisfaction  by  his  own  hand.    Similar  pro- 
it  him,  was  retried  with  reference  to  the  visions  are  found  in  the  laws  of  the  Burgundumsi 
inoeDt.    It  was  generally  in  the  power  of  Visigoths,  and  Ripuarian  Franks.    The  Ando- 
Athenian  to  escape  from  a  trial,  if  he  was  Soiona,  like  the  other  German  nations,  had  a 
viliing  to   incur    the  risk,  by  going  into  scale  of  fines  for  every  species  of  crime;  that  for 
lontary  exile.    Arrest  before  trial  was  not  murder  was  called  moigbota  or  mcmboU,    Re- 
)  practice  in    judicial   proceedings,  either  taliationwas  the  common  mode  of  redreas,  and 
il  or  criminal,  in  the  Athenian  courts.    The  private  feuda  prevailed  to  a  great  extent,  wbioh 
I  ordinarily  punished   by  death,  or   for  for  a  long  period  could  not  be  controlled  hj 
death    was   prescribed  by  law,  were  law.    Magistrates,  however,  were  authorized  to 
3,  impiety  (any  open  disrespect  for  reli-  compel  the  injured  party  to  accept  the  fine.    H 
«B  ntes  or  popular  faith),  treason,  murder,  the  wron^oer  (in  case  of  murder)  kept  him* 
opt  to  murder,  and  incendiarism,  self  in  his  own  house,  it  was  permitted  of  hb 
J  nave  been  some  other  cases,  but  we  adversary  to  besiege  him,  and  if  he  should  anr- 
iiu  distinct  record  of  them.    The  charge  render  himself,  he  might  be  detained  80  daya^ 
ilcibiades,  which  drove  hun  into  exile,  but  was  then  to  be  delivered  up  upon  paying  the 
>  we  mutilation  of  the  busts  of  Hermes  prescribed  compensation.     This  was  enacted 
had  been  placed  in  the  streets  of  Athens,  oy  the  laws  of  Alfred.    By  the  Mercian  lawa, 
n      vos  accused  of  disbelief  of  the  national  the  price  of  a  ceorl's  head  was  200  shillings,  that 
J.  Although  the  judgment  of  the  areop-  of  a  thane  1,200.    Beside  paying  the  relations 
the  case  of  Socrates  was  uigust,  yet  of  the  deceased,  a  murderer  was  also  obliged  to 
urumary  administration  of  justice  by  that  make  compensation  to  the  master  if  the  da- 
rt was  impartial  and  lenient.— The  Roman  ceased  was  a  slave,  or  to  the  lord  if  the  deoeaaed 
I  compiled  by  the  decemvirs  were  severe,  was  a  vassal  under  his  protection.    It  was  com- 
/l»ta2M>ni«,  or  punishment  like  to  the  ii^ury,  mon  for  the  poorer  dasa  to  enrol  themaelvea 
admitted  in  cases  of  maiming  or  other  cor-  as  the  retainers  of  some  superior,  who  was  then 
violence;  but  exemption  could  be  oh-  bound  to  protect  them.    Assocdationa  were  also 
m  by  a  pecuniary  compensation.    Montes-  formed  among  men  of  the  aame  class  for  their 
D  mentions  the  singular  provision  by  which  mutual    protection-^the     oblijy^on   assomed 
[>enalty  of  death  was  denounced  against  the  being  to  pursue  the  murderer  cmT  ftoy  one  be- 
ers of  libels  and  poets,  as  showing  that  the  longing  to  the  association,  and  infiict  poniah- 
were  framed  for  the  support  of  a  despot-  ment. — ^By  the  common  law  of  England,  no 
jovernmenu    The  severity  of  the  12  taoles  punishment  can  be  adjudged,  except  what  is 
»  which  the  laws  had  been  digested  by  the  prescribed  by  law.    The  penalty  for  all  orimea 
mvirs)  was   prevented  from  having  full  moat  be  fixed  by  statute,  or  otherwise  ooarls 
ation  by  the  Valerian  laws  (which  haa  been  can  adjudge  none.    There  was  dnring  a  long 
ioosly  passed  in  the  consulship  of  Yale-  period  a  serious  interference  with  the  regnlar 
PopUcola),  taking  from  the  consuls  the  admiidstrationof  oriminal  Justioe^  growing  ool 
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of  tha  exemption  deimed  by  tbe  ehnroh  in  be-  propegition;  nmot  > 

half  of  the  dergy  and  their  retainers.     (See  the  mtnSetry;  aotan  ««  ul 

Bmnr  or  Olxbot.)    It  became  nsoal,  there-  oipal  conferences  of  tb* 

fore,  to  incorporate  in  statutes  subsequently  1528,  at  ICarbnrgin  ;       , 

passed  agmnst  crimes,  a  prohibition  of  benefit  of  Augsburg  in  1580  he  w*i  vmd  m 

dergY.  At  the  time  Blackstone  wrote  there  were  pointed  to  present  the  confcMion  lb 

1 96  ciifferent  offences  which,  by  Tarious  statutes,  peror.    He  was  mnch  reepeetod  by  hai  < 

had  been  declared  to  be  felonies  without  benefit  poraries  as  a  man  of  toond  karalng; '. 

of  clergy.    A  great  amelioration   has   taken  however,  has  been  made  the  nUeei 

place  in  the  Euglish  criminal  law  by  various  argument,  and  he  has  been  aeeased  of  ■ 

statutes  recently  passed,  particularly  7  and  8  toward  Bocinianism ;     this  iiiiee 

Geo.  IV.,  but  the  offences  are  still  numerous  regard  to  his   tenets  created   • 

for  which  capital  punishment  is  inflicted. — Bj  among  both  the  ZwingllaiiB  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  crimes  punish-        OAPITOL,  OAPrrouim,  Mova  va 

able  by  death  are,  treason,  murder,  rape,  arpon,  now  Oamfidoouo,  a  hill,  a  fuitnisi, «» 

piracy,  robbing  the  mail  (if  it  be  with  jeopardy  to  pie  celebrated  in  the  history  of  aociefll 

the  life  of  the  person  in  charge  thereof),  rescue  The  citadel  was  begun  in  the  time  of ' 

of  a  person  convicted  of  a  capital  crime  when  Priscus,  614  B.  C,  hot  was  not  fii 

going  to  execution,  burning  a  vessel  of  war,  after  the  expulsion  of  tbe  kings.     «» 

and  corruptly  casting  away  or  destroying  a  ves-  of  Jupiter  Capitollnns  was  erected 

sol  belonging  to  private  owners.    In  the  state  time.     The  hill   was  wholly  com 

of  New  York  8  crimes  only  are  punishable  Jupiter,  except  a  nook  which  was 

by  death,  viz.:  treason,   murder,  and  arson,  the  god  Terminus,  who  refused  to 

Imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  for  life,  or  a  spot  when  the  other  gods  did  so  out  t 

term  of  years,  according  to  tbe  degree  of  the  ence  to  Jupiter.    The  temple  was  d 

offence,  has  been  substituted  in  idl  tbe  other  fire,  88  B.  0. ;  was  rebuilt  by  SyDa, 

cases,    which    in   England  are   punished  by  cated  by  Q.  Oatofna,  69  R  O.;  it  ^ 

death.    In  the  other  states  similar  legislation  burnt  A.  D.  69,  by  the  sddien  cif  \ 

has  prevailed.    Transportation  has  been  resort-  rebuilt  by  Vespasian.    In  the  reij      « 

ed  to  in  England  as  a  commutation  for  capital  was  burnt  a  8d  time,  A.  D.  80,  bm  I 

punishment  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  restored  it  with  great  roagnifloence.    1 

OAPITANATA,  a  province  of  Naples,  on  pie  contained  8  shrines,  consecrated 

the  E.  slope  of  the  Apennines,  bounded  N.  and  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  Hm  — 

£.  by  the  Adriatic ;  area,  8,178  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  Capitol  was  nearly  a  sqnare,  beii 

1866,  834,878.    This  region  on  the  N.  is  cov-  and  185  feet  broad.    In  the  it.        «■ 

ered  with  mountain  ranges,  branching  from  the  the  people  were  feasted  on  tr)         »  oi 

Apennines,  the  principal  of  which  is  Mt.  Gar-  The  victorious  generals  n        up 

gano,  occupying  an  extent  of  more  than  800  cession  to   offer   thanks 

sq.  m.    The  interior  and  a  portion  of  the  S.  Sibylline  books  and  the  m%  %m 

part  of  the  province  ia  a  low  sandy  plain,  used  documents  were  deported  «     «. 

only  for  pastures.    The  hills  are  sterile  or  cov-  pies  were  one  by  one  raiaed        Jm  ^ 

ered  witii  forests,  but  between  them  are  rich  hill.       Among   these,  the 

valleys.    The  chief  source  of  industrial  employ-  Moneta,  with  tlie  mint  attOT»vu  -^ 

mcnt  is  found  in  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  Feretrius,  of  Mara,  of  VennsL  of      r 

horses.  Isis  and  Serapis^  were  tbe 

CAPITEIN,  Jaoques  £lis£e  Jean,  a  convert-  A   bibliotheca    or   lib       , 

ed  and  learned  African,  died  at  St.  George  athennum,  and  other  puwmi  1 

d^Elmino,  after  1742.    Found  on  the  coast  of  in  the  Capitol.    At  tiie  8u  i 

Guinea  by  a  Dutch  captain,  he  was  carried  to  peian  rock,  down  which       te  c 

the  Hague,  where  he  was  baptized,  and  edu-  thrown  headlong.    The  pn         i  i 

cated  at  the  exi)ense  of  a  merchant  of  that  city,  the  Oampidoglio^  or  mode      < 

He  was  instractcd  in  the  ancient  languages,  and  8  palaces,  forming  8  sides  %mAm 

in  1788  studied  theology  at  the  university  of  of  Michel  Angelo. 
Leyden.     In  1742  he  was  appointed  mission-        OAPITOLINE   GAMES  (fmii 

ary  to  Guinea,  but  no  account  is  given  of  his  annual  games  institoted  on  the 

services  in  that  capacity.    He  wrote  several  Oamillns.887B.  0.,  in  honorof « 

works  in  Latin  and  Dutch.  linua,  and  in  commemoratian  of 

OAPITO,  WoLFQANo  Fabricits,  originally  of  the  Oapitol  from  the  Gsbh. 

named  KOpstbin,  a  religious  reformer,  con-  amusements  at  these  s 

temporary   with   Erasmus   and   Calvin,   bom  SardiMii  for  nle  by  i      u  i 

at  Ilaguenau,  in  Alsace,  in  1478,  died  of  the  are  by  some  supposed  w  J     « 

plague  at  Strasbourg  in  Dec.  1541.     He  re-  and  by  others,  Veiiana    T 

ceived  his  education  at  Basel ;  was  made  sec-  use,  and  were  revived  hy  x^      vi  i 

retary  to  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  archbishop  them  after  the  Olymnie  i 

of  Mentz ;  in  1528,  became  a  convert  to  the  to  introduce  a  new 

reformed  theology,  and  devoted  himself  to  its  time,  reckoned,  like 
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,  from  the  qoinqnennial  odebratioD  edition  waa  pabliehed  by  Vitas  Amerpaeliiin  at 

M  OapUoUni.  Ingolstadt  in  1545,  under  the  title  of  Pnwi- 

OUNUS,  Juuus,  a  Roman  historian,  ptu»  CofutituHonea  CaroU  Magni  de  Belm$  «• 

L  toward  the  end  of  the  8d  centurj,  eUtiastiek  et  eirilibus.    The  best  edition  is  that 

the  lives  of  9  emperors.    He  is  one  of  Baluae,  entitled :  GapitultMria  Begum  i^Wm- 

iiers  of  the  ffistoria  Augusta,  in  the  earum,  ite^  Paris,  1677,  2  torn.  fol. ;  reprinted 

f  whom  his  works  are  to  be  found.  at  Venice  in  1771,  and  at  Paris  in  1760. 

ULATION,  in  war,  the  act  of  surren-  OAPMANY  Y  MONTPALAU,  Amtohio  db, 

bhe  enemj  upon  stipulated  terms.  The  a  Spanish  writer,  bom  in  Barcelona,  Nof.  24. 

>rated  ci4)itulation  of  modem  times  is  1742,  died  in  Gadiz,  Nov.  14^  1818.    He  serred 

Im,  which  was  signed  Oct.  17, 1805,  in  the  wars  with  Portugal  in  1762,  left  the 

Sing  to  which  23,800  Austrian  troops  army  in  1770,  and  joined  Olavide  in  his  scheme 

ted  in  and  around  Ulm,  under  Gen.  for  colonizing  and  cnltivatinff  the  Sierra  Morena. 

rendered,  with  60  pieces  of  artillery  This  enterprise  terminated  disastrously,   and 

is,  to  the  French  forces  under  Oapmany  removed  to  J&Cadrid,  where  he  waa 

i  j.^  ey. — In  German  constitutional  chosen  secretary  of  the  royal  historical  academy 

uviitract  which  the  Grerman  electoral  of  Spain  in  1790,  and  filled  several  ofSces  in  the 

tered  into  with  the  German  emperor,  gift  of  the  govemment    He  travelled  in  Italy, 

was  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity.  Germany,  France,  and  Eng^d.     When  the 

of  these  capitulations  was  exacted  French  entered  Madrid  in  1808,  he  fled  to  Seville, 

rles  V.  at  the  commencement  of  the  where  he  arrived  destitute  and  in  rags.    He 

;urv,  by   the  German  princes   who  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  oortea  of  Oadia,fai 

he  king  of  Spain  would  not  respect  which  ci^oity  he  made  himscdf  eonspiouona 

i.iuns  put  upon  him  by  the  constitution  by  his  patriotism  and  active  oppositioQ  to  the 

man  empire.    They  accordingly  drew  new  rnlera.    His  works,  which  ei\joy  a  hig^ 

itulation,  reciting  the  privileges  they  reputation  in  Spain,    are  numerous;   among 

.  to  the  observance  of  which  Charles  them  are  Mem&riat  hUtorieaa  n^e  la  Marina^ 

elled  to  swear.    The  last  of  these  Commereio  y  ArU$  de  la  antiqua  Oiudad  de 

bUlatioDs  was  sworn  to  by  the  em-  Barcelona^  in  8  vols.  4to;    QuetUonea  eriHeae 

uuis  II.,  July  6, 1792.  iobre  varioepurUoi  de  hUtoria,  eetnumioa^  feU- 

(JLARIES,  certain  laws  enacted  under  tiea  y  mUUar;  Teatro  hisUnietherUioo  ae  la 

ish  kings,  and  so  named  from  the  cir-  EUxmenoia  JStpatlela;  and  BieUimario  JWi»- 

I  of  their  being  divided  into  capitulaf  eee-Eapatiol, 

rs.  They  were  issued  by  Ghildebert,  OAPO  D'ISTRIA,  a  dty,  pop.  6,500,  and 
Carloman,  and  Pepin,  but  still  more  county,  area  168  sq.  m.,  pop.  48,600,  in.  the 
y  by  Oharlemagne,  whose  object  ap-  margraviate  of  Istria,  one<H  tne  crowdanda  or 
tiave  been  to  harmonize,  explain,  or  provinces  of  the  Aoman  empire.  The  city  la 
e  existing  feudal  codes,  and  effect  to  ntuated  upon  a  rocky  island,  9  m.  S.  of  Trieste, 
ee  a  uniformity  of  law  in  his  domin-  conneotedfwith  the  mainland  by  a  adid  stone 
dse  enactments  were  both  civil  and  bridge  2,800  feet  long. '  It  has  crumbled  waDa 
cal ;  according  to  Savigny,  the  latter  and  fortifications,  a  large  nnmber  of  old  dl- 
iroe  throughout  the  8  kingdoms  sub-  lapidated  buildings  and  narrow  and  crooked 
s  race  of  Charlemagne,  but  the  former  streets.  The  city  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
1  oidy  within  the  state  in  which  they  by  the  Oolohians,  under  the  name  of  .£glda; 
.  The  capitularies  were  promulgated  in  the  6th  century  A.  D.,  many  wealthy  Suni- 
iblic  assemblies,  composed  in  Oharle-  lies  sought  a  refu^  there  from  the  Longobards 
of  tiie  sovereign  and  chief  clerical  and  AvarL  Havmg  been  conquered  by  the  em- 
i^ditanes,  though  in  earlier  times  all  peror  Justinian  I.,  it  waa  namecl  by  him  Justin- 
able  of  bearing  arms  seem  to  have  opolis,  inhonor  of  hisnnde,  Jnatin  I.  Later  it 
',  in  tiiem.    The  laws  were  inscribed  became  an  independent  commonwealth;  waa 

royal  archives  in  the  Latin  tongue,  annexed  to  Venice  in  982 :  eononeted  hj  the 

)d  to  the  people  in  the  vemacular.  Genoese  in  1880 ;  waa  Independent  again  la 

juiion  was  intrusted  to  the  bishops,  1478,  until  the  whole  margraviate  became  part 

i,  and  the  officers  called  mi8»i  regii,  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  The  dty  has  a  ffood 

sent  under  the  French  kings  of  the  harbor,  a  cathedral  and  80  diurchea,  heM»  8 

second  race  to  administer  justice  in  convents^  a  college,  and  an  academy,  ezteosive 

ices.    The  earliest  enactment  coming  salt  works,  an  aqueduct,  Ac 

name  of  capitulary  was  made  by  Ohil-  OAPO  b'ISTRIA,  or  OAPODisnuAa,  a  noble 

D.  654,  and  the  latest  by  Gharles  the  family  which  has  fionrished  on  the  Ionian  islaiidi 

ho  died  in  929.    The  first  collection  from  the  14th  oentnrv,  and  which  is  intimate- 

:ularies  was  begun  in  827  by  An-  ly  connected  with  the  early  histonr  of  the 

uuot  of  Fontenelle,    and    continued  modem  Greek  kingdom.    I.  John  AkihosTi 

ct  the  deacon,  of  Mcntz.    It  was  ap-  count  of  Oapo  d'Istna,  president  of  Greece  from 

various  kings  and  councils,  and  had  1827  to  1881,  bom  in  Oorfo  in  1776,  aasasal- 

of  law.    Additions  have  since  been  nated  at  Nauplia,  Oct  0, 1881.    Hereoeived  a 

tiia  collection,  and  the  first  complete  olaaaioal  ednoation  at  Padna  and  Venioei  in* 


taodiiig  to  beoom«  a  pbyrieian,  bat  the  pollttotl  Ibr  Bnalaa 
dittarlwnoet  which   his  coontry  ezperienoed  became  the  mm  w  «  ti 
under  KapoleoD  led  him  to  a  political  career,  his  measnrea  as  e     r  «^  --  < 
When,  after  tiie  expulsion  of  the  French  bjr  the  of  the  French  re*              m 
united  RoMion  ana  Turkish  forces,  the  Ionian  ary  movements  uru&c  «      i       i 
fadands  became  a  vassal  state  of  Turkey,  under  assistance  enabled  him  to  voppraM. 
British  and  Russian  protection,  Capo*  d^Istria  he  was  stabbed  by  the  brothers  Ct 
filled  several  public  stations,  and  from  1802  to  and  George  Manromichalia,  as  be  «» 
1807  united  the  secretaryships  of  the  interior,  ing  the  church  of  St.  SpiridioB.    n.  i 
foreign  affairs,  the  navy  and  commerce,  in  his  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  IHo 
own  hands.    The  islands  having  been  returned  Corfb,  in  1857.    He  was  appointed  bg 
to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsir,  Capo  dUstria  ao-  ther  military  and  political  chief  of 
cepted  a  place  in  the  Russian  ministry  of  foreign  Qreece  in  1829.    Two  of  the  ablest  Im^ 
affiiirs,  where  he  soon  gained  distinction.    As  Gen.  Church  and  Demetrius  TpaelamL   ib»> 
a  member  of  the  Russian  embassy  at  Vienna  in  lutely  refused  to  recognise  his  anthoritj.  Afttf 
1811 ;  as  a  diplomatic  commissioner  at  the  head-  the  assassination  of  his  brother  ha  isiiiimJ  tk 
quarters  of  the  army  of  the  Danube  in  1812 ;  as  government  as  churman  of  the  board  of  reps* 
a  diplomatic  agent  of  Russia  in  Switzerland  in  cy,  and  was  elected  president  hf  the  utuail 
1818,  where  he  was  prominently  instrumental  convention  assemblea  at  Argoa  in  Dec  I6SL 
in  imposing  upon  tlie  people  the  federal  consti-  The  Russian   government  assored  him  of  iu 
tution,   which  endured  till  1848 ;  la.<«tly,  as  a  sympathies,  and  he  was  recognised  by  the  Los- 
member  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  and  don  conference  of  the  allied  powers.   A  Irr 
the  principal  author  of  the  resolutions  of  Carls-  weeks  later  the  opposition  becaino  so  povott 
bad  in  1819,  Capo  d^Istria  was  always  found  that  the  great  powers  retracted  their  foam 
among  the  firm  supporters  of  absolutism,  though  action  and  compelled  him  toreain.    HtMl 
at  the  same  time  denouncing  the  despotism  of  Greece  for  St.  Petersbarg,  April  IS,  W, 
Turkey,  and  secretly  conspiring  for  the  inde-  taking  the  corpse  of  his  brother  with  hiia. 
pendence,  or  rather  Russification  of  Greece.   In        CAPONNIeRE,  in  fortificatioii,  a  wori[eoi- 
1816  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  foreign  structed  on  the  sole  of  the  ditch  of  the  fortni^ 
affairs  in  Russia.    In  1819  he  visited  his  native  in  order  to  flank  that  ditch  bv  its  fire.    TWi^ 
country  in  order  to  sound  the  popular  feeling,  ventor  of  this  kind  of  work  is  vnluowB;  It  ii 
The  results  of  his  visit  were  stated  by  him  in  a  said  to  have  been  proposed  in  Italy  at  mAf 
small  pamphlet^  in   which  he  endeavored  to  as  1496,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Italisa  cBp> 
demonstrate  that  it  was  the  province  of  abso-  neer,  Pallavicini,  constructed  similar  worb  is 
lute  governments  to  educate  the  people  for  the  1606.    The  first  systematic  applieatiaii  of  MpoS' 
er\joyment  of  freedom.    This  doctrine  was  not  nivres  for  the  dvfence  of  a  ditch  oeeoit  ia  thi 
at  all  palatable  to  the  leaders  of  the  Greek  in-  work  of  Albert  DOrer,  the  Gemiaa  ^tatax,  m 
snrrectioD,  and  the  movement  begun  by  them  in  fortification,  printed  in  1527.    Ha  ^BfBm  te 
1821  was  therefore  disavowed  by  Russia  so  long  in  his  circular  and  quadrangular  fbrafieatiaBsii 
as  it  seemed  impossible  to  turn  it  to  account  for  the  same  manner  as  they  are  now  acnslly  Mi- 
the  secret  objects  of  Russian  policy.    lie  lost  structed;  and,  indeed,  it  is  hard  to  bdisfslfcii 
his  office  in  1822,  and  went  to  Switzerland,  Montalembert  composed  his  polygmial  inua 
where  ho  succecilcd  in  regaining  the  confidence  entirely  without  knowledge  of  I)tret^  wvfc. 
of  tlie  Greek  leaders.    With  the  consent  of  the  The  idea,  however,  was  neglected  fcrnort  Aa 
British  ministry  and  the  Russian  government,  2}  centuries,  during  which  tha  bastioosiy  9*- 
both  desirous  to  place  a  devotee  of  monarchical  tcm  was  the  only  one  reoogniaed.    Id  1777  Iks 
order  at  the  head  of  Greece,  he  was  elected  French  cavalry  general,  the  Marqoia  da  Moali^ 
presfident  or  regent  of  Greece  by  the  national  lembert,pnbIU]ied  tlie  2d  volume  of  bis  mii* 
convention  asseniblcil  at  Dainala  (1827).     lie-  the  science  of  fortification,  developing  ttep^ 
fore  assuming  the  government  ho  went  to  St  lygonal  system,  in  which  the  while  flaokiiC^ 
Petersburg,  where,  it  is  generally  believed,  he  fences  of  the  ditch  consist  of  powcrfal  CM^ 
received  secret  instructions  from  the  Russian  mated  batteries  constructed  on  ita  sola,  ia  Ai 
government.     He  landed  at  Nauplio,  Jan.  28,  middle  of  each  front  or  side^  the  poljgs>* 
1828.  For  a  very  sliort  time  he  commanded  the        CAPPADOCIA,  an  ancient  nroriaes  ^^ 
confidence  of  the  people.     Instead  of  fulfilling  Minor,  between  lat.  87*  16'  ana  S9*  28*  y«ii»* 
his  pledge  to  form  a  great  national  anny  and  long.  82**  60'  18"  and  89°  £.    It  was  eoBfHMi 
repinse    by  force    the    Turkish   army    under  by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus.    Alter  the  •»■ 
Ibrahim  P&'^ha,  he  left  the  defence  of  the  coun-  Alexander  the  Great,  it  waa  ruled  hj  iaiyi^ 
try  to  foreign  diplomacy,  crushed  the  liberty  of  ent  kings  until  A.  D.  17,  when  it  wai  uj«"" 
the  press,  drove  the  patriots  and  heroes  of  the  to  a  Roman  province  by  Tiberiua.    ChriniiV 
revolution  from  public  offices,  which  were  filled  was  early  introduced  into  Cappadods,  »** 
by  him  with  his  own  creatures,  promulgated  a  learn  by  the  1st  general  epiatia  of  8l  F^ 
code  of  laws  of  the  utmost  severity,  prevented  Under  the  Persians  or  lfaoedooiaa%  ^  P^^T 
the  election  of  Prince  Leopold  of  8aze  Coburg  ince  was  divided  into  2  satraptca,  Oappadooil^ 
to  the  throne  of  Greece,  and  seemetl  to  have  no  Pontnm  and  Canpadod*  ad  Tanrn,  caM^T 
other  object  in  view  except  to  prepare  Greece  terward  by  theRomana  CappadodalhfMii'** 


OAPPE  OAFSIOUIC 

a  simply.    The  chief  town  of  the  l«t-  OAFRI  fano.  CbfVfiMe),  a  small  and  roekj 

zacA,  afterward  Ossarea,  and  the  Neapolitan  island,  in  the  Mediterranean^  8.  of 

as  celebrated  for  its  fine  pastures  and  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Naples,  noted  hi  his- 

•r  breed  of  horses,  mules,  and  sheep,  tory  as  the  pUoe  where  Augustus  ree&ded  dn^- 

ired   the   fieite  of  the  eastern  ing  his  illness,  and  where  Tiberius  spent  the 

uu  II*  I'ell  into  tlie  power  of  the  Turks,  last  10  years  of  his  ^e.    It  is  still  cdebrated 

possciision  it  still  remains,  forming  for  the  beanty  of  its  climate,  which  makes  it  a 

sral  modern  eyalets  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  favorite  resort,  for  invalids,  especially  for  those 

,  Newcomb,  an    English   dissenting  suffering  from  chronic  bronchitis.    The  island 

K>m  in  Leeds,  Feb.  21,  1782,  died  at  is  about  9  miles  in  circumference,  and   sor- 

.  24,  1800.    He  stadied  with  Dr.  Ai-  rounded  by  steep  and  inaccessible  cli&    Total 

veorth,  and  Dr.  Doddridge  at  North-  pop.  about  4,000,   comprising  2  small  townn^ 

nd  at  tlio  university  of  Glasgow.  Anacapri  and  the  port  of  Oapri.    The  latter  la 

h  Dr.  Doddridge,  he  became  satisfied  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  a  cathedral 

lences  of  revealed  religion,  of  which  and  some  other  churches;  pop.  about  2,600. 

•rmerly  entertained  doubts.    At  the  Between  the  2  mountains  of  limestone  (the 

of  Glasgow  he  made  the  acquaint-  highest  of  which  is  Monte  Solaro,  rising  nearly 

lam  Smith,  Moore,  Oallen,  and  Black.  1,800  feet  above  the  sea),  of  which  the  island 

he  pastoral  charge  of  the  congrega-  consists,  lies  a  fertile  valley,  which  yields  grain, 

.  Savioar^s  Gate,  York,  for  40  yeara.  olives,   grapes,  and  other  fruits.     The  inhab- 

e  author  of  several  theological  works,  itants  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  fih 

LL,  the  name  of  a  French  Protestant  mous  red  and  white  Capri  wines  and  of  oil,  in 

:ed  for  the  many  learned  theologians  fishing  and  in  the  pursuits  of  the  sea,  and  in 

)  wliich  it  produced  from  the  15th  to  catching  quaik,  vast  numbers  of  whic^  are 

entqry. — One  of  the  Tnost  prominent  caught  every  roring  and  autunm  on  their  passage 

vn8  Louis  Cappell,  bom  near  Sedan,  from  and  to  Africa.  Remains  of  several  of  the  12 

585,  died  at  Saumur,  June  18,  1658.  villas  erected  by  Tiberius  in  various  parts  of  the 

i  a  high  reputation  as  professor  of  island  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  other  relics  of  an- 

oriental  languages  at  the  university  tiquity  have  been  excavated  here.    The  French 

r,  and  as  an  excgeticol  and  critical  under  Gen.  Lamarque  surprised  this  i^nd,  then 

[e  is  principally  known,  however,  as  in  the  occupation  of  the  English  under  Sir  Hod- 

t  with  the  Buxtorfs,  in  the  Masoretic  son  Lowe  (Oct.  1808),  and  compelled  them  to 

roversy.   The  correctness  of  his  views  capitulate  within  15  days  after  the  invasion. 

bject  has  been  settled  by  the  general  OAPRIOOIO,  in  music,  literally  a  whim  or 

f  Hebrew  scholars  that  the  present  caprice,  a  term  applied  to  diat  species  of  oom- 

pointing  cannot  be  carried  back  be-  position  in  whi(^  the  composer  arbitrarily  de- 

1th  centnry.  viates  from  the  customary  forms  and  gives  firee 

JA,  the  Capraria  and  .£gilon  of  the  play  to  his  fiincy. 

small  volcanic  island  of  the  Mediter-  OAPRIOORN,  a  ngn  of  the  zodiac,  which  the 

tween  the  N.  point  of  Corsica  and  sun  enters  at  the  winter  solstice  in  j[)eoember; 

>f  Tuscany.    It  is  about  15  m.  in  cir-  also  a  constellation  formerly  in  this  sign  (see 

e;  its  surface  is  generally  mountain-  Aquabiub).    The  tropic  of  Capricorn  ia  the 

A  principal  product  is  wine.    Wild  southern  boundary  of  the  torrid  zone,  at  which 

abound  in  the  mountains.    It  has  the  sun  is  vertical  at  noon  only  once  a  year, 

'  its  own  name,  with  a  safe  harbor,  the  day  he  enters  Capricorn,  usually  Deo.  80 

is  island  was  taken  from  Corsica  by  or  21. 

se,  and  it  is  now  a  part  of  the  prov-  CAPRIOLE,  a  peculiar  leap  made  by  a  horse 

noa.      Pop.  about  2,500.  without   advancing,  in  which,  when   at  its 

.RA,  Giovanni  Battista,  an  Italian  height,  he  throws  out  his  hind  l^gs  with  a 

d  statesman,  born  in  Bologna,  Muy  jerk,  keeping  them  parallel  and  near  together^ 

lied  in  Paris,  June  21, 1810.    He  was  and  showing  the  shoes.   It  differs  in  ue  last 

rs  old  when  appointed  by  Pope  Ben-  particular  mm  the  croupade,  and  from  the 

.  vice-legate  at  Ravenna.     He  was  balotade  in  the  jerking  out  of  the  legs.    It.  Is 

papal  nuncio  successively  at  Cologne,  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  high  airs  in  Uie 

ina  Vienna,  and  in  1792  was  made  mandge. 

In  1800  he  was  created  bishop  of  CAPSA,  an  ancient  city  in  northern  AiHoa| 

Ing  been  appointed,  in  1801,  legate  in  an  oasis  of  the  desert.    Its  site  is  ooenpiea 

»  the  French  republic,  he  succeeded  by  the  modem  Gki&a,  74  miles  Yf.  of  Oabea. 

ig  the  terms  of  the  concordat,  which  Tradition  ascribed  its  foundation  to  the  libysn 

)d  upon  Sept.  18, 1801 ;  and  in  April,  Hercules.    It  was  destroyed  by  Marina  in  the 

document  was  promulgated  at  Paris,  war  with  Jugurtha,  but  afterward  rebuilt. 

9man  Catholic  form  of  worship  was  CAPSICUM,  a  ^uua  of  plants,  Arom  4  species 

d  at  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  with  of  which  are  obtained  as  many  varieties  of  tlie ' 

idor.    In  May,  1805,  he  crowned  Na-  so-called  cayenne  pepper.    The  nameo^wioam 

iilan  as  king  of  Italy.    Having  return-  is  idso  applied  to  the  product  itself.    The  genos 

IS  legate  of  the  pope,  he  died  there,  is  of  the  $Qltmae$m  or  nightshade  tuaiSljf  aad 
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has  no  relation  with  the  fiunily  of  p^peraeeOf  reqnirinff  *  betTj  pidL    H  * 

which  fbrniflhes  the  real  peppers.    The48peciei  axle  wiu  holea  aroond         ""^ 

referred  to  are  C.  annuum^  C.  fruteteenM,  C.  hara,  called  handqnkeai  ai«  1    am 

ceraiifarme^  and  C,  gronum.    The  first  2  only  !•  paned  2  or  8  timea  aro*  «  ■«« 

are  of  iuiportance.    The  first  is  an  annual  her-  men  take  hold  of  the  loow  dkw  ^mw  »aIm- 

haoeoos  plant,  remarkable  for  its  hardy  nature,  sion  and  keep  Uie  capitan  dear  «  IL   (Mn 

A  native  of  tropical  countries,  in  which  it  thriyes  take  hold  of  the  haiMq>lkea  and  walk  mbhI 

loznriantljr  in  dry  atid  poor  soils,  it  is  also  cnl-  with  them.    The  power  of  a  man  thoa  iffU 

tivated  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.    It  isabonteonal  to  the  traction  of  25  lba.,kfligiM 

grows  2  or  3  feet  high,  and  boars  a  pod  or  seed-  over  a  pnllej,  at  a  YelocitT  of  S  Cm!  per  smS 

vessel,  called  also  its  berry,  of  ovate  or  conical  The  capstan  ia  rarely  naeo,  and  wbca  the  ImI- 

form,  recurved  at  the  end,  green  when  imma-  spikes  are  removed,  it  oceapiea  on  dadl[Vsta 

tnre,  but  bright  scarlet  or  orange  when  it  ripens  few  sqnare  feet.    A  greater  iinmber  cf  wi 

in  October.  It  is  used  in  the  green  state  for  pick-  may  work  at  a  capstan  than  at  a  horinotil  iili, 

ling,  and  in  medicine  when  ripe  and  dried,  and  ia  and  they  can  act  mnch  mora  rapidly,  as  Ikj 

gronnd  to  powder  to  make  cayenne  pepper.    In  have  simply  to  walk  aroond  poshing  tlM  kiid> 

Ei^land  the  dried  berries  kept  in  the  shops  are  spikes  forward ;  whereaa  with  a  horuontaliq^ 

calfed  chillies.    This  variety  is  imported  from  ratus,  as  often  as  it  is  tamed  a  qoartcr  of  adr- 

the  West  Indies,  and  is  supplied  from  our  own  de,  they  have  to  take  oat  the  bars  on  which  tbtf 

gardens.    Its  product  is  hot  and  pungent,  bat  act  and  insert  them  in  new  holea  before  tkj 

without  aroma.     C./ruteseens  furnishes  the  so-  can  act  again.    Since  the  year  1820,  uaamm 

called  bird  or  Guinea  pepper,  a  hotter  and  more  patents  have  been  issoed  for  improved  mpiUm, 

pongent  and  better  flavored  article,  and  to  some  Xlost  of  them  consist  in  making  tne  head  seeaaii 

extent  aromatic.    The  plant  is  a  shrub,  best  from  the  axle,  and  adapting  geariiw,  whin  Bir 

known  in  the  East  Indies.    The  berries  are  be  connected  or  disconnected  at  wiU^  to  vuy  tit 

scarcely  an  inch  long,  and  only  a  line  or  two  power  of  the  machine  aa  ocoations  rsqm 

broad.  Tliey  contain  each  about  a  dozen  reniform  Another  improvement^  conaeqoent  opaa  tbi 

seeds. — ^The  active  principle  of  ca|)8icum,  cidled  adoption  of  chain  cables,  oonsista  in  raaldagtis 

eapiieine,  is  a  volatile  liquid,  thick  when  cold,  lower  portion  of  the  capatan  the  exact  am- 

bat  very  fluid  before  it  disapi>ears  by  heat  in  terpart  of  the  chain,  so  that  each  link  m  'a 

fhmes.    The  vapor  is  so  pungent,  that  what  is  comes  np  enters  the  correspoiiding  ttctm^  mi 

produced  from  i  a  grain,  when  dispersed  in  a  the  chain  is  thus  held  more  fbm4y  withUf  i 

large  room,  will  cause  all  present  to  cough  and  ton  than  it  would  be  with  8  tonaarmindaMHOlk 

sneeze.    It  is  obtained  by  digesting  the  alcoholic  surface.    The  capstan  is  an  instmincni  cf  thi 

extract  in  other  and  evaporating. — Cayenne  is  past,  and  has  already  been  aoperaedcd  \j  tW 

largelv  employed  as  a  condiment,  acting  as  a  steam  winch  on  hoard  of  a  large  naniMr  d 

stimulant  and  aiding  digestion.    For  these  prop-  steamships,  and  it  seems  nrobabia  that  Mm 

erties  it  is  administered  as  a  medicine ;  and  it  long  each  sailing  vessel  will  have  to  be  ynnkt 

ia  also  highly  useful  as  a  gargle  in  malignant  with  a  small  steam  engine  for  doing  heavy  wk 

scarlatina.    In  the  West  Indies,  for  violent  cases  of  the  sort 

of  this  disease,  tlie  preparation  for  both  uses  is        CAPSULE,  a  name  given  b^botanisti  taflf 

to  infiise  for  an  hour  in  a  pint  of  boiling  vinegar  kind  of  dry  seedveaad  containing  maaj  tm 

and  water  2  tablespoonfuls  of  the  powdered  and  seeds,  snch  aa  popiy  heads,  Ac.;  tbavcrf 

pepper  with  a  teuspoonful  of  common  salt,  is   derived  from  the  Latin  eopnil^  a  mA 

Wnen  cold,  the  liquid  is  strained,  and  given  box.    The  pods  of  peaa  and  beanai  4e^  ■* 

in   the   dose   of  a   tablespoonful   every  half  called  capsides,  as  well  aa  the 


hour.    Capsicum  is  said  to  relieve  the  nausea  vessels  orfhiit  of  many  other  lamiliaa  of  plolL 

of  sea-sickness.    It  is  also  employed  externally  A  capsule  usually  opena  by  valvea;  and  mbm 

as  a  rubefacient  and  stinuilantf  either  in  the  form  diflTcrcnt  varieties  have  bean  named  bivihii 

of  a  cataplasm,  lotion,  or  tincture. — The  com-  trivalve,  qoadri valve,  and mnldmdve.  Tha]arti 

meroial  cayenne  is  subject  to  gross  adulterations,  of  a  capsule  arc :  1,  the  valvea,  ribi^  or  dirwoai 

Bed  lead  and  vermilion,  or  sul[)huret  of  mer-  which  form  the  outward  ahdl,  and  ihiiUAt 

oury,  are  the  worst  materials  introduced,  and  fruit  externally ;  2,  the  partition  wa]l%  lAtt 

cases  of  poisoning  aro  reiH>rtc>d  from  this  cause,  form  different  ceils  intemallj;  8,  the  aiii  * 

both  the  lead  and  mercury  having  the  property  columella,  which  unites  the  seeds  with  tbaiii^ 

of  aggregating  in  the  system  when  taken  in  nal  parts  of  the  capsule;  4^  flw  eeDa  oeeniidlf 

smaUouantities.    They  are  added  to  keep  up  the  seeds;  6,  thoproperreoeptadeof  eaclMia; 

the  color,  which  gradually  fades  with  the  age  and  6,  the  seeds  contained  within  the 

of  the  capsicum,  also  to  increase  the  weight,  According  to  the  number  of  internal 

and  to  disguiso  the  otlier  ingredients.    Ochres  in  a  capsule,  they  have  been  naaei 

are  also  employed  for  similar  purposes;  salt  lar,   bilocular,    trilocolar,    noltfloeolar    0^ 

also,  to  improve  the  color  and  add  to  the  weight,  solar  seedveasels  are  genenlly  diy  and  Wn 

Ground  rice  and  turmeric  ore  more  harmless  when  ripe ;  and  in  this  respect  tbqr  M  m^ 

additions.  tlie  pulpy  fruit  of  applea,  plonai  4e.,er  tha 

CAPSTAN,  a  machine  used  on  board  vessels  Juicy  oranges  and  lemons.    AU  friiil^  bowing 

for  weighing  anchor,  and  for  other  operations  are  merely  aeedvesaelii  and  tha                '^ 
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f      )lied  to  an  dzy,  hard  aeedYMBel^  oul  Hie  oaiihedral  and  the  dmrdi  ddTJnmm' 

ro  %A  particular  forma  and  iluniliea  of  wiaia  are  qdendid  edifioea,  and  oontdn  v^m 

antique  baaa-relie&bniltinwiththehr  walla.  In 
liES,  GzLATiNB,  litde  bags  made  of  1808  the  town  aoffered  oonriderablj  from  an 
of  gdatine,  designed  for  holding  doses  earthquake. — ^The  ancient  Oapua  lay  at  a  dis- 
cos medicines,  so  that  all  beins  swal-  tance  <^2  m.  from  the  modem  dtr.    Its  ori^^ 
I      Iher,  their  taste  may  not  be  per-  and  early  histoiy  are  obscure.     In  848  B.  O^ 
OTerent  methods  are  fl^ven  of  pre-  when  threatened  by  the  Sanudtes,  the  dtiaena 
»]      .    One  isto  takeaoyunderof  hard  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  aod  were 
rouuded  off  atone  end,  and  }  of  an  inch  shortly  afterward  compelled  to   acknowledge 
and  dip  the  end  first  into  a  saturated  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  It  sucoessftilly  redated 
indtion  of  soap  in  alcohol  to  the  depth  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  but  after  the  battle  of 
I  wi  inch.    When  the.  soap  has  hardened  Oanna  (216  B.  0.),  the  popular  partr  deserted 
n         wood,  it  is  to  be  dipped  into  a  Rome  and  opened  the  gates  to  we  Oartha^- 
hot  solution  of  gelatine,  and  this  ian  general    The  winter  spent  by  the  Oaraia* 
X  ttvcordiog  to  the  thickness  of  deposit  ginian   troops   in   Oapua   demoralized    them 
m     ne  desired.    This  is  to  be  slipped  off  sreatly,  and  was  consiaered  by  the  Romans  to 
I  lb  has  hardened ;  and  the  process  is  to  be  be  the  main  cause  of  Hamdbal^s  ultimate  defeat. 
•oited  to  procure  another  bag  for  a  cover  to  For  the  extravagance  and  efifonunacv  of  ita 
ifint  one.    When  one  is  filled  with  the  med-  inhabitants,  Oapua  bore  a  reputation  amiQar  to 
M.  the  other  is  applied  upon  it^  and  the  2  are  Sybaiis  and  Sardis.     It  was  &mon8  fbr  tta 
mj  secured  together  by  going  over  the  line  manufactory   of  perftunea,    with   which  the 

ionction  with  a  camePs  hair  brush  moistened  unffuentarii  or  perfomers  of  Oapua  supi^ied  the 

1  hot  water.    For  other  methods  see  Jour'  whole  empire  of  the  West    It  was  early  oeSe- 

lie pharmaeie  et  dechimie^  YohxYu,]^,  20^  brated   for  its  gladiatorial   exhibitlmia,.  and 

1  tiie  American  *^  Journal  of  Pharmacy,"  vol.  from  Lentulus*8  school  c^  gladuitors  in  tlda 

p.  20.  city    Spartaous,    itie    rebel    leader    in    the 

jAFTAIN',  the  rank  designating  a  command-  servile  war,  first  broke  loose  with  70  oom- 

of  t  company  in  infantry,  or  of  a  squadron  panions.     In  211  the  Romans  again  entered 

troop  in  cavalry,  or  the  chief  officer  of  Oapua.    All  the  senators  were  put  to  death, 

of  war.     In  most  continental  armies  800  of  the  nobles  were  thrown  into  dungeons 

pe  captains  are  considered  subalterns ;  and  the  middle  dass  of  dtizens  were  removed 

i>riti9h  army  they  form  an  intermediate  to  a  distance  from  their  native  place.     The 

Detween  the  field  officer  and  the  subaltern,  local  ma^trades  were  abolished,  and  a  Roman 

<  'ttter  term  comprising  those  commisdonea  prefect  was  appointed  to  rule  over  the  dty. 

only  whose  rank  does  not  imply  a  di-  During  the  social  war  the  Oapuana  manife^ed 

(aud  constant  command.    In  the  XT.  8.  army  the  most  unshaken  fidelity  to  Rome,  and  were, 

captain  is  responsible  for  the  arms,  anmiu-  as  a  reward  therefor,  re^ndowed  with  many  of 

,  cloUiing,  &c.,  of  the  company  under  his  their  ancient  municipal  privileges.  Julius  Onsar 

aod.    The  duties  of  a  captain  in  the  navy  procured  the  passage  or  a  law  during  hla  eon-* 

f«ry  comprehensive,  and  his  post  is  one  of  sulship^  59  B.  0.^  in  accordance  wiui  which 

esponsibility.    In  the  British  service  he  20,000  Roman  dtusena  were  settled  in  the  envi- 

u  wiUi  a  lieut-colonel  in  the  army,  until  the  rons  of  Oapua.    This  drcumstance  conferred  a 

iration  of  8  years  from  the  date  of  his  com-  new  ^era  of  prosperity  upon  the  ci^^. — ^Xhe  bar- 

n,  when  he  takes  rank  with  a  fhll  colonel,  barian  invadons  were  &tal  to  old  O&pna.    Gen* 

old  French  service  he  was  forbidden  to  seric  luid  his  Vandals  devastated  it  in  A.  D.  458. 

\9  nis  ship  under  pain  of  death,  and  was  to  Parses  restored  it,  but  it  sank  again  after  ib» 

r  it  up  rather  than  let  it  fall  into  the  hands  conquests  of  the  Longobards  in  southern  Italy. 

a  enemy.    The  title  of  captain  is  also  ap-  It  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Saraoen8|  A.  D. 

I  to  masters  of  merchant  or  passenger  ves-  840,  who  reduced  it  to  fushea.    A  few  Team 

and  to  various  petty  officers  on  ships  of  afterward,  Bishop  Landulfds  induced  the  inhabi- 

line,  as  captain  of  the  forecastle,  of  the  tanta  to  return  and  establidi  a  new  dty  on  the 

,  of  the  main  and  fore  tops,  &o.    The  dte  of  the  ancient  OasOinmn.    Tlds  was  the 

I   is  of  Italian  origin,   meaning  a  man  originof  the  modem  Oapua.    The  ruins  of  the 

is  at  ^e  head  of  something,  and  in  this  amphitheatre,  built  of  tiles   and  fiu»d  with 

i  it  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with  a  gen-  white  marble^are  an  olject  of  attraction  to 

in-chie^  especially  as  regards  his  qualities  antiquaries.    The  remains  of  old  Oapna  have 

ommand.  beSn  described  by  Rinaldo  in  his  MemorU 

SlPUA,  or  Oapoa,   a  fortified  town,  in  the  Utoriehe  deUa  cUta  di  Capua.  N^lea,  1758,  and 

dom  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Terra  di  in  Ruoca'a  Vetere  Oapua^  Kaplee,  18S8.    The 

>ro,  lying  in  a  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  dte  of  old  Oapua  ia  now  occupied  by  the  krge 

omo.  15  m.  K  W.  of  Naples,  on  the  high  village  of  Santa  Maria  di  Oapoa,  or  Santa 

to  Rome,  and  10  m.  from  the  Mediterra-  IDacia  Maggioreu 

;  pop.  about  10,000.  The  present  Oapua  OAPUOSlK,  a  religious  ocmgregation  be- 
not  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Oapua  of  anti-  londng  to  the  ^Trandaoan  order  imtitotod 
r.    The  remains  ofRoman  times  are  numer-  by  jl&tteo  BasdiL    Hatteo  was  oedraoa  of 
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praetldng  gretter  poTerty  tlitn  was  reqalred  by  Thobora  too.  ii 

ther  itriot  role  of  the  order  of  St.  Fhunols.  that  of  the  ii 

Having  obeerred  that  a  painting  of  St  Frands  have  either  •         vw  «ir  •  : 

represented  him  with  the  hood  of  the  habit  of  first  case,  its  c      >•  will  be  < 

a  aifferent  sliape  from  that  usually  worn  bj  the  to  tliat  of  the  cummon  : 

order,  ho  made  one  like  it  and  wore  it,  aboat    willezoeeditinprecLiiouiur 
the  year  1625.    This  being  condemned  bj  his    In  the  British  sernoe,  the  ca       f       ) 
sapcriors  as  a  novelty,  he  had  recourse  to  Pope    bored  carabines ;  in  theBosBmi  vAvairv 

Clement  VII.,   who  gave  him  permission  to  horse  all  have  rifled  carabinoL  wbiU  «■ 
wear  the  hood,  and  uso  permitted  those  who    cuirassiers  i  have  rifled,  and  tlw  b 

widhed  to  imitate  him  to  form  a  congregation,  smooth  barrels  to  their  carabines^   Im 

In  152B,  Clement  VII.  gave  them  further  per-  too,  in  some  services  (French  and  B 

mission  to  wear  the  habit  and  also  a  beard,  cially),  carry  carabines ;  those  of  thai       m 
They  were  to  reside  in  solitary  places,  and  live    on  the  principle  of  tlie  new  Enfield  Or 

as  hermits.    When  they  commenced  wearing  abine-firing  was  at  one  time  the  m  isk 

their  peculiar  dress  through  the  streets  of  Ca-  of  cavalry  fighting,  bat  now  It      p 

merino,  the  children  commenced  calling  after  used  on  outpost  duty,  and  with  caVw;  mv 

them  Oapuccini,  whence  thev  were  styled  Ca-  misliing.    In  French  military  works,  tW  a- 

puchins.    The  rules  of  the  order  are  very  strict :  pression  carabine  always  means  an  bfaer 

they  are  obliged  to  recite  the  canonical  hours  rifle,  while  for  a  cavalry  carabine  the  wai 

without  singing,  and  the  matins  are  to  be  said  mousquston  is  adopted.    Several  impfevi—wi 

St  midnight ;  an  hour  is  to  be  spent  every  mom-  in  breech-loading  carabines  have  rseentlr  ka 

ingand  evening  in  mental  prayer  and  in  silence ;  made  in  the  United  States,  and  sabmiM  fer 

their  food  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  one  kind  of  trial  to  an  ordnance  board  at  West  Point  (Jih. 

meat  only  being  allowed,  and  on  fast  days  they  1858). 

are  only  allowed  a  kind  of  ciieese  called  eotta.         CARABOBO,    a   province   of  VcBcadt 

Tliey  are  not  allowed  to  wear  any  covering  for  bounded  by  the  Caribbean  sea,  and  by  thtjRvi- 

their  head,  and  their  habit  is  of  the  coarsest  inces  of  Caracas,  VarinaS|  Tmxillo,  and  Con: 

description ;  nor  arc  any  ornaments  of  gold  or  area  8,148  sq.  m.,  pop.  aboot  100,000.   Ittofi* 

silver  allowed  in  their  churches.     In  1C24,  Ur-  tal  city  is  Valencia,  W  the  provines  takci  * 

ban  VIII.  caused  a  now  church  to  be  built  for  name  from  a  villase  20  miles  S.W.  of  thtofk- 

them  at  Rome,  near  the  Barberini  palace,  ho  tal,  where  a  battle  was  foncfat  Jane  M,  IttL 

being  a  member  of  that  family,  and  in  1G31  the  which  secured  the  independenoe  of  Colmba. 

Capuchins  took  possession  of  it.    The  church  It  is  intersected  by  the  head-streams  of  itmfb** 

contains  the  famous  painting  of  St.  Micliacl  tlie  Portugueza,  and  prodooes  coffee,  eoeo^  vkitiL 

archangol,  by  Guido.    This  congregation  has  tobacco,  and  sugar. 

supplied  many  missionaries  to  Asia,  Africa,  and        CAR.VCALLA,  Mabotb  Amurs  Axna- 

America,  and  a  great  number  of  cardinals  and  Nra,  a  Roman  emperor,  bom  at  Lyons  A.D.I0& 

bishops.    It  has  produced  also  many  illustrious  died  in  217.   lie  was  originally  c^kd  Bsmha. 

writers.  but  receivefl  the  nickname  of  CanesDa,  fn^ 

CAPUDAN  PASHA,  is  the  title  of  the  chief  a  favorite  Gallic  tonio  which  ha  introte«i 

commander,  or  great  admiral,  of  the  Turkish  into  Rome.    On  the  death  of  his  fttbsrfiiiui' 

navy,  who  is  at  the  same  time  supervisor  of  the  at  York  in  211,  he  ascended  the  tlinotvit^ 

naval  stores  and  establishments,  and  governor  his  bn)ther  Geta,  bnt  soon  caused  the  v*^ 

of  the  Turkish  islands  of  the  archipelago,  and  of  the  latter,  and,  according  to  Dioo,  iiW^^ 

of  some  of  the  coasts  of  the  empire.    lie  is  Romans  who  were  his  partisans,  amoof  vbi* 

paslia  of  3  tails,  makes  all  the  appointments  in  was  the  jurist  Papinian.     He  mnltipfisi  cil^ 

the  navy,  is  a  member  of  the  divan.    Every  tions  in  order  to  purchase  tho  favor  of  the i0^ 

summer  ho  makes  an  excursion  with  the  fleet  to  dierv,  gave  the  right  of  Roman  dtboahip  ?' 

tiie  arciiipeliigo  to  exercise  tho  sliips,  and  levy  all  free  men  of  the  empire  in  ofdcr  to  !■** 

the  taxes.  Tho  title  is  probably  a  Turkish  imita-  taxes  upon  their  estates,  and  admittsd  VQ?^ 

tion  of  tlie  Italian  Copitano,  YiVe  many  other  to  the  senate.   Ilemadennimportantanstev 

terms  now  usual  in  tlie  levant,  and  derived  against  tlie  Gaols,  Goths,  and  PtetUM  ^ 

from  tho  times  of  Genoese  ana  Venetian  in-  at  Alexandria  took  revenge  for  sooM  ^t(fif^ 

flnence  in  those  regions.  by  a  general  massacre  of  the  inbabJlMJi  Bi 

CAPUT  MORTUUM,  a  Latin  name  given  by  was  assassinated  near  Edessa  on  bis  v^  i* 

the  old  chemists  to  tho  fixed  residue  of  di.s^illa-  Carrlio)  at  the  instigation  of  Hnerini^  thsf"* 

tion  and  sublimation,  symbolized  in  alchemi-  torian  prefect, 
cal  writings  by  a  death*s  head  and  cross  bones.  CARACAS,  a  province  of  the  repalillBsfV«- 

CARABINE,  or  CAnniNB,  a  short  barrelled  ezuela,  bounded  N.  by  the  Caribbean  a«kl^^ 

musket  adapted  to  the  use  of  cavalry.  In  order  Barcelona,  W.  by  Carabobo,  Oogadsii  mk  ^ 

to  admit  of  its  being  easily  loaded  on  horseback,  rinas,  and  S.  by  Apnre  and  Oviann;  afia  4i- 

the  barrel  ought  not  to  be  more  than  2  feet  6  204  pq.  m.,  pop.  about  800,000.    Tba  ft  f^ 

inches  long,  unless  it  be  breech-loading ;  and  to  is  in  general  monntainona,  bot  toward  ths^J^ 

be  easily  managed  with  one  hand  only,  its  weight  surface  expands  into  vast  and  fartfla  pU^^ 

mnst  be  less  Uian  that  of  an  infantry  musket.  The  province  is  divided  failo  li  CHlMi^  * 
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vUflk  Hm  eiotoii  of  Oaraoas  is  the  riohesl  liaving  been  vetekeiiy  he  was  arrgstod,  and  in 

.aainMSt  popaloos. — ^The  capital  of  the  above-  violalfim  of  the  oapttnktioii  hj  wUch  the  dB- 

.fciilml   proTinoe  and  of  the  repablic  of  oers  of  the  late  ramblioan  goTeromeiit  were 

TsMnielai  Garaoat^  is  tntnated  11  m.  8.  S.  £.  allowed  to  leave  the  conntiy  unmolested,  he 

of  La  Craayra,  in  lat  10^  80'  N.,  long.  66^  was  brought  s  prisoner  on  board  Nelson's  snip, 

84'  W.    Its  site  is  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  the  Thunderer,  arraigned  before  a  Sicilian  court- 

■csrij  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.    The  streets  martial,  and  condemned  to  be  hung,    A  re- 

tn  iHde  and  well  built,  intersect  each  other  at  quest  was  presented  in  his  name  to  the  EngUdi 

lil^t  aoj^ies,  and  are  generally  supplied  with  admiral  for  a  less  ignominious  mode  of  dMUi;. 

tmotains.    The  houses  are  usuaUy  faced  with  but  Nelson,  through  the  influence  of  Lady  Ham- 

ftaooo,  are  sometimes  richly  decorated,  and  ilton,  declined  acceding  to  it,  and,  a  few  mo- 

hiTe  often  terraced  roofs.    There  are  several  ments  later,  his  old  companion  in  arms  was 

ipaeioQs  squares,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  suspended  from  the  yard  arm  of  a  Neapolitan 

Flizi  Mayor,  or  Great  square,  where  the  fish,  frigate. 

frut,aDd  vegetable  market  is  held.    The  prin-  OABAOOLE,  in  horsemanship,  is  an  obliqae 

dpsl  public  edifices  are  the  churches,  the  con-  tread,  traced  out  in  a  semi-round,  fthMigfrg 

VMts,  and  the  university,  which  was  founded  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  without  a  reg- 

m  1778.    The  cathedral  is  a  very  large  struc-  ular  ground.    When  horses  advance  to  oharge 

tore,  and  the  church  of  Alta  Gracia  a  very  in  biStlo,  they  sometimes  ride  up  in  caraooleB 

besotifol  one.    The  Catucho  feeds  the  fountains  to  perplex  the  enemy,  and  make  tiiem  doubt- 

which  supply  the  city  with  water.    The  ex-  fhl  whether   the^r  are  about  'to   take  them 

ports  consist  principally  of  cacao,  for  which  in  the  front  or  m  the  fiank.    Caracole  is  a 

uracas  is  celebrated,  of  cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  ^>ani8h  word,  and  in  that  language  signifiiea 

tobacco,  hides,  and  live  cattle.    The  trade  is  the  motion  that  a  squadron  of  horse  nudni 

earned  on  through  the  neighboring  port  of  La  when  upon  an  engagement  The  first  rank  have 

Goayra,  and  the  shipping  of  1854-^55  comprised  no  sooner  fired  weir  pistols  than  they  divide 

46,4^  tons,  inclnding  import  and  export.    For  and  open  into  two  half  raoJcs,  the  one  wheel- 

fprther  conimercial  and  for  historical  informa-  ing  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  tlong 

tioD,  866  Venszctela. — Csracas  is  the  seat  of  the  wings  of  the  body,  to  the  rear.   Eveiy  rank 

the  president,  and  of  the  chief  judicial  and  observes  the  same  order  of  firing;  and  tominff 

eocMistical  authorities  of  Venezuela.     The  or  wheeling  from  the  fix)nt  to  the  rear  ia  called 

•dM)oIs,  sapported  by  the  city  at  an  annual  ex-  a  caracole.    This  is  the  same  movement  which 

prase  of  $40,000,  are   well    attended.     The  is  performed  by  infontry,  in  street  firing  on  the 

sdebrated  Bolivar  was  a  native  of  Oaracas^  advance,  without  making  any  halt,  in  coluroni 

ssd  in  1842  his  remains  were  interred  here,  themen  who  wheel  offloading  as  they  oonnter- 

The  town  was  visited  by  an  earthquaike  in  1812,  march  to  the  rear.    To  caracole  ia  to  go  round 

bj  which  about  12,000  persons  are  said  to  have  in  the  form  of  a  half  cirde. 

pembed.    The  earthquake  of  1826  also  con-  OARAOTACUS,  king  of  the  Silure&  an  an- 

tribated  to  diminish  the  population  and  to  in-  cient  British  people  who  inhabited  Wales,  died 

jpro  the  town.    It  has,  however,  been  rebuilt  A.  D.  54.   He  resisted  the  Romans  for  9  yean. 

Bn<^  and  the  population  is  believed  to  have  Ostorius,  sent  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  at 

rtteD  again  to  about  50,000,  and  by  some  author-  length  defeated  him  and  took  hb  wife  and  ehil- 

ities  even  to  68,000.  dren  prisoners.    He  himself  took  refiige  with 

CARAGGIOLI.  I.    Domenico,  marquis,  an  Oartismandua,  oueen  of  the  Brigantee  TT<»rk), 

^^alian  statesman,  born  in  Naples  in  1715,  died  who  delivered  him  for  a  rewara  to  tne  em- 

^  1789.    He  was  ambassador  to  the  court  of  peror.    His  proud  bearing  and  noble  and  pa* 

j^^nce  in  1770,  and  became  acquainted  with  thedc  roeech  so  won  the  admiration  of  Agnp- 

-^^Alembert,    Diderot^  Condorcet,  and   other  pina  and  Claudius  that  they  pardoned  him  and 

^lu^clopssdists,  who  entertained  fur  him  a  high  discharged  him  with  presents. 

f^d.     In  1781  he  was  appointed  viceroy  CABAFA,  Michslb,  an  Itdian  musical  ocm- 

^  Sicily,  where  he  distinguished himselfprin-  poser,  bom  in  Naples,  Nov.  17,  1787.     He 

cipally  by  the  abolition  of  torture.     U.  Fban-  studied  music  under  the  beat  masters  of  his 

Obsco,  prince,  a  Neapolitan  admiral,  bom  at  day,  but  served  in  the  army  until  1814,  when 

Kaples   in    1748,    died  in  1799.    He  repeat-  he  retired  with  the  appointment  of  midor, 

edly  commanded  the  Neapolitan  fieet,  when  and  devoted  himself  to  music  aa  a  profeauon. 

acting  in  concert  with  the  English  against  the  In  1814  first  appeared  the  opera  II  Vaacdh 

French,  and  thus  became  acquainted  with  Nel-  tPOeeidente,  soon  followed  by  La  Oeloiia  6br- 

son.    In  1798  he  served  under  Nelson;  and  retta^  GdMele  di  VergL  Jffigenia  in  Taiwriii^ 

in  1799,  witli  the  consent  of  the  king,  he  re-  MamnUllo,  dEC.,  Ac.    The  SoUtaire  and  Mk»- 

paired  to  Naples,  in  order  to  prevent  the  oon-  nieUo  are  conndered  his  best.    His  oompoai- 

fiscation  of  his  property,  and  was  appointed  tiona  are  noted  for  sweetness,  rimpUdtyj  and 

commander-in-chief  of  the  navy  of  the  '*  Par-  naturtdnees  of  mdody,  and  oorreotneaa  and  e^ 

thenopean  Republic.^'    Although  he  rductantly  gance  of  instrumentation. 

accepted  this  place,  he  succeasfdlly  opposed,  CARA6A,  a  province  of  the  Spanlah  Phf^p- 

with  a  few  ships,  the  landing  planned  by  Uie  pinea,  forming  tne  N.  £.  division  of  the  iskad 

combined  English  and  Sicilian  fleeta.    Naples  ofMindimao.   It  is  bounded  S.  by  the  territoriaa 
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of  the  liidepeodttiit  saltan  of  Vindftim,  and  E.  tdns  tha 

and  W.  by  the  sea;  area  8,400  so.  m.,  pop.  mosi                m        ou  » 

4S,000.    This  province  is  one  of  tne  poorest  vitL              i       < 

nnder  the  Spanish  dominion ;  it  has  generally  rior  \>j  rvno  vi  cc 

a  sterile  soil,  and  abounds  in  waste  marsh  lands.  4  temnles  of  moderu  umcu  a  j 

Its  forests  arc,  however,  reputed  to  be  of  great  nian  oiarch,  and  a  Tori     i  o 

value,  consistiDg  chiefly  of  the  finest  ship  dm-  by  a  wall  which ;                     up            ■ 

ber  trees,  especially  the  teak,  which  is  not  found  Coarse  blue  oottvu  ctw« 

elsewhere  in  the  Philippine  islands.     Qreat  are  inannfactured. — UtUv      Umrmuw      ■- 

nnmbers  of  wild  bulfalues,  hogs,  deer,  civet  dent  Laranda,  on  or  oeai  uie  r^ni 

cats,  and  other  miisk-prodncing  animals  are  the  present  town  was  fbnnded  in 

found  in  the  forests.    Considerable  quantities  of  century  by  Karaman  Oglo,  a  Tor! 

gold  are  found  in  alluvial  deposits  on  the  Ba-  whom  it  was  named.    It  n 

toan  river  and  its  tributaries.    The  bulk  of  the  Turkish  kingdom  until  the  »            a  t« 

population  is  of  the  Bisaya  race ;  but  there  are  mania  by  B^azet  IL  in  1«        wum             i 

several  wild  tribes :  one  called  Mandayo,  which  government  was  removed  lo  i^omeh  ^icbw;, 

have  very  fair  complexions,  and  Spanish  writers  and   the  glory  of  Caraman  bqpn  to  bdt 

Bay  that  they  are  a  mixed  race  descended  from  Though  residing  at  Eonieh,  the  pariia  tdka  b 

Malay  women  and  some  shipwrecked  Dutch-  title  m>m  this  place.    Thenamoof  laraoditf 

men ;  another  tribe  called  Tagabfdoyo  are  said  Larenda  is  still  used  by  the  Chrisdm  laUi- 

by  the  same  authorities  to  be  descended  fVom  tants  of  the  country  and  in  the  finuaiiiof  lU 

shipwrecked  Japanese,  and  native  Mindanese  sublime  porte. 

women.    There  is  a  negrito  race  called  Mama-  CARAMAXIA,  or  Ka^amasix,  also  Kaia- 

manua.    The  inhabitants  sul>sist  chiefly  upon  man,  a  Turkish  province  or  eyalet  in  Aiii  It 

aago,  fish,  and  roots  of  spontaneous  growUu  nor,  between  lat.  87*"  and  59  40*  K.,  hug.  M^ 

The  Spanish  are  rapidly  effecting  a  beneficent  60'  and  86^  W  £.jjndndiiig  ancient  LjmtoA 

change  in  the  condition  of  the  semi-civilized  and  a  portion  of  Phrygia  fitior,  Gabtia,  mi 

and  savage  population  of  this  province.    Its  Cappaaocia,  bounded  W.  and  lill^ the mkHcC 

only  export  at  present  is  a  small  quantity  of  Anatolia  and  Sivas,  S.  by  Adana,  and  L  bf 

gold  dust.  Marosh,  famous  for  its  genial  diniate  tad  fir 

CARAITES,  or  Karaites,  a  sect  among  the  its  tobacco,  silk,  cotton,  sesamam,  booejr,  wis* 

Jews,  whoso  origin  is  very  uncertain.    Some  and  excellent  fruit.    The  soil  is  rich  aad  dr;. 

Jews  say  tliat  they  are  the  same  as  the  Saddu-  yielding  abundant  harvests;  the  vine  aad  flf- 

n  because  they  do  not  receive  the  traditions  tree,  the  laurel,  myrtle,  and  c1emati%  aad —y 

e  rabbins ;  others  that  they  arc  reformed  odoriferous  shrubs^  flourish  in  prafnioo.  Tht 

Sodducees,  because  they  accept  the  doctrines  Taurus  range  traverses  the  entire  ka^  d 

of  immortality  of  the  soul,  resurrection  of  the  Caramania,  and  forests  ofoakavidpbHs  100  fetf 

body,  paradise  and  hell,  which  the  Sadducees  high  cover  the  mountain,    miejpnndpal  mo* 

rcjectcil.    Others  consider  the  Caraites  to  be  are  the  Kizil-Irmak  and  the  sibon.    htbi 

tlie  same  as  the  doctors  of  the  law  mentioned  S.  W.  are  a  large  number  of  amaQ  lalm;  •)» 

in  the  New  Testament.    Tho  Caraites  them-  mineral  springs.    Fish  abound  in  the  riven  ttl 

solves  date  their  origin  from  the  captivity  of  the  numerous  small  streams  of  tlw  coanUt. 

tho  10  tribes  by  Shalmanezer.    AVolf  attributes  The  inhabitants  are  mainfy  derotod  to  agvfcir 

tlieir  origin  to  a  massacre  among  the' Jewish  tural  pursuits,  particnlarlr  to  the  rearinfflffif* 

doctors  uuder  Alexander  Jannrous,  about  100  stock,  tho  vast  plains  affording  abondut  psh 

B.  0.    Stein-schneider,  in  his  ^'Ilistory  of  Jew-  turage.   The  tillages  of  the  shMiherdsaiteoo- 

ish  Literature,'*  places  the  origin  of  Caraism  as  posed  of  huts,  covered  with  skua;  noit  ote 

a  literary  development  in  Judaism  from  A.  D.  houses  are  of  earth,  or  of  brick  baJted  ia  tbt 

750  to  A.  I).  900,  and  says  that  it  sustained  a  sun,    and    present   a   miserable    app 

yeryimportont  part  in  the  reformation  of  Jewish  Trade  embraces,  boide  the  prodoels 

literature.       lie,  however,  admits  a  Caraitic  wool,  horse  and  camel  hair,  gam  ' — 

tendency  in  Judaism  of  a  much  earlier  date,  which  abounds  in  the  mount^BOi 

Tho  present  principal  seat  of  the  Caraites  is  in  and  various  other  commodities    The  opi* 

the  Crimea  and  in  Austrian  Galicia.     They  are  carried  on  by  caravana  or  tivoe|ii  Ai 

always  worship  toward  the  S.,  because  they  say  nearest  shipping  porta.    Capital,  Koaiah.  MM 

that  Shalmanezer  carried  the  10  tribes  from  27,952  eq.m.;  pop.  about  1,000,000,  eoMMc 

which  they  date  their  origin  to  the  X.,  so  that  a  great  number  of  Armenianai  Oredi%fl4Jte% 

they  must  turn  to  the  S.  to  face  Jerusalem,  but  chieflv  nomadic  Turoomana. 

The  Caraites  deny  the  oral  law  to  have  come  CARAMNASSA,  a  river  in  tha , 

from  Moses,  reject  tho  cabalistic  and  chimerical  of  Bengal.    It  is  a  tribataiy  of  thaGi 

interpretations  of  tho  rabbins,  and  observe  the  is  of  interest  on  acooont  of  a  aopti 

feasts  with  greater  rigor  than  other  Jews.  tached  to  it.    A  certain  n||ah  eoee  UM  * 

CARAMAN,  or  aabamah  (anc.  Laranda\  Brolimin,  and  married  Ua  own           ^^ 

a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  tho  eyalet  of  Cara-    Nothing  could  expunge  Us  crbnai, 

mania,  at  tlie  foot  of  Mt.  Taurus,  lat  87^  12'  tion  in  a  collection ^all  the  holy  aiiirfy 

N.,  long.  33°  5'  E. ;  pop.  about  12,000.   It  con-  world.    A  charitable  aaint 
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the  aggregation  of  fluid  a  riyer  was  eottor.    When  a  oaravan  is  to  enoamp^  the 

m  iiich  was  so  entirely  exhausted  of  its  oottor  stotkUirds  are  sent  forward  and  statumed, 

powers,  that  ever  afterward  it  was  and   each  cottor  on  coming  up  mnst  ]^teh 

mnassa  (deprived  of  virtne).    The  aronnd  its  own  standud.    The  plaoes  of  all, 

a       f d,  if  obliged  to  pass  tlus  bale-  both  in  the  enoampment  and  march,  are  per* 

n.  uiot  its  waters  shall  not  touch  him ;  manently  allotted  by  the  bashi.    It  was  evl- 

me  all  the  merits  acquired  by  a  series  dently  to  such  a  commercial  caravan,  made 

«s  and  other  pious  practices  would  be  up  of  Ishmaelites  and  Mdianites,  that  Joseph 

irashed  out.  was  sold  by  his   brethren.     The   reU^^oos 

■¥KTi,  a  black  porous  substance,  pro-  caravans  are  now  prindpaDy  made  up   of 

om  sugar  heated  to  a  temperature  Mohammedans  who  make  the  pilgrimage  to 

400^  and  430^.  It  is  also  formed  Mecca..  Burckhardt,  the  great  eastern  travel- 
oasting  of  coffee  and  chicory.  It  is  ler,  who  was  at  Mt.  Arafat  when  the  fiyilaii 
dulterate  coffee,  imparting  to  it  and  to  and  E^;yp1dan  caravans  for  Mecca  were  en- 
irages  substituted  for  it  bitterness  and  camped  at  its  base,  has  given  a  very  interesting 
t  is  also  used  for  coloring  wines.  descriptiion  of  the  scene.  From  the  top  of  the 
lT,  the  name  of  an  imaginary  weight,  by  mountain  he  counted  8,000  tents,  while  he  aays 
amonds  are  rated ;  and  also  a  term  used  that  far  the  greater  number  of  the  {dlgrima 
esdng  the  fineness  or  purity  of  gold,  werei  like  himsdf  tentless.  The  number  of 
r  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  24  parts  pilgrims  he  estimated  at  70,000  in  these  2  oara^ 
rats,  and  its  fineness  is  reckoned  accord-  vans,  and  the  number  of  languages  they  spoke 
e  number  of  these  which  are  pure  gold,  at  least  at  40.  The  wifo  of  Mdiemet  An  re- 
carats  fine  is  20  parts  of  pure  cold  al-  quired  600  ciunels  to  transport  her  baggage  in 
th  4  of  some  other  metal.  The  term  tne  pilgrimage. — The  Oabavasbabisb  m  pil- 
80  long  in  use  that  its  origin  is  very  grims  are  generally  the  rudest  structures  ooo- 

Some  suppose  it  to  be  derived  from  sistent  with  the  purpose  of  protection.    They 

k  jccportov,  a  fruit  corresponding  to  the  are  mostly  the  creations  of  charity  on  'the  iMurt 

'iqua ;  whence  the  Arab  word  hurat^  of  the  izmabitants  of  the  desert.    Sometmea 

.    Bruce,  in  his  *'  Travels,''  describes  a  they  are  kept  to  receive  traveUers  for  pay, 

met  with  in  a  famous  gold  mart  of  when  they  are  more  generously  arranged  and 

hich  was  used  as  a  weight  from  remote  furnished.    The  first  mention  we  have  of  suoh 

and  which  was  called  Jntara,    They  inns  may  be  that  in  which  the  children  of  Jaoob 

d  in  gravity  from  the  time  the  pods  stopped  to  rest  and  feed  their  asses  on  their  re- 

and  being  much  alike  they  were  in  turn  to  Eg^pt.    The  oaravansariea  for  the  ae- 

dmes  carried  to  India  for  weighing  commodation  of  the  commerdal  caravans  are 

t.    As  usually  employed  by  jewellers,  not  provided  by  charity,  but  are  erected  at  the 

tit  of  a  carat  is  4  imaginary  trains,  of  excuse  of  the  merchants  themselves, 

rj^  are  required  to  counterbalance  72  OARAVELLAS,  a  seaport  town  of  BnuQi 

>y.  on  the  bay  of  OaraveDas,  which  apeoB  into  the 

.  Y  AG6I0,  MioHEL  Angblo  da.    See  Atlantic    It  is  a  well-built  place,  and  its  bar- 

DA  Cab  AVAooio.  bor  is  the  most  firequented  of  any  in  the  ptor- 

.VAN  AND  CARAVANSARY,  a  party  ince.     The  productions  oi  the  provinee  are 

ITS  or  pilgrims  in  the  East,  and  an  exported  hence  to  Rio,  Bahta,  and  remambiioo. 

i/A*    their    lodging   or   entertmnment.  Pop.  of  the  district,  5,000. 

ay  be  said  to  be  2  distinct  kinds  of  UARAWAT,  the  findt  or  seeds  cf^bBearum 

.  1.  Commercial  caravans,  formed  of  earuiy  a  small  biennial  plant,  which  grows  wild 

A  who  are  crossing  the  deserts  or  in  the  meadows  and  pastures  of  central  and 

places  for  traffic ;  and  2,  religious  cara-  northern  Europe,  and  &  cultivated  in  gmrdeni^ 

iposed  of  pilgrims  going  to  some  sacred  as  it  is  in  this  country.    The  root,  which  in- the 

worship.    They  often  consist  of  1,000  cultivated  plant  resembles  tiie  piursnip^  Is  used 

and  several  thousand  camels.    They  for  food  in  the  north  of  Europe.    The  seeds  ma- 

iT  the  general  superintendence  of  a  ture  the  second  year  of  the  growth  of  the  planl 

whom  each  caravan  is  divided  into  a  They  are  collected  by  mowing  the  stalks  and 

of  cottars  or  platoons.    There  are  5  thr^hing,  which,  from  the  smaHneas  of  the 

irs:  1,  the  officer  of  the  march;  2.  seeds,  should  be  done  on  s  doth.    They  are 

iampment;  8,  of  the  servants  ana  valued  for  their  medicinal  propertiflfl^fbr  which, 

e,  of  the  baggage ;  and  5,  the  pay-  or  rather  perhaps  for  their  pleasant  aromatio 

A  military  escort  and  a  hyheer  or  flavor,  they  are  introduced  into  tiie  cakes  called 

tend  each  caravan.     Those  caravans  seed-cakes,  and  ibto  some  lands  of  sn|ssr  ftonap 

ostly  by  night  in  the  hot  season,  and  In  Europe  they  are  used  in  ooiifbo8onaz7i  to 

)y  do  so  are  guided  by  means  of  fires  flavor  liquors  and  cdces,  and  also  bread,  dieeiiu 

carried  in  iron  boxes,  supported  on  and  other  articles  d  food.    Their  TOedWnal 

a,  and  borne  at  the  head  of  each  cottor  action  is  to  stimulate  the  digestiTe  oq^ak  and 

my.    Each  cottor  has  a  box  differing  remove  flatulency ;  th^  are  used  abo  to  ittd  or 

rom  the  others,  and  so  the  boxes  serve  mo^Qr  the  action  of  oUier  medidiMiU    An  ea- 

rds  to  enable  each  pilgrim  to  know  his  seotilJcfl,  ^totimaor^  is  prepared  by  dMltitioii 


of  tho  aeedii  wbioh  posMwes  their  propertiM,  witor  in  the  c 

mod  la  ued  to  flavor  medioinea,  and  oorreot  their  oils  with  twiee  w 

naoaeeting  and  gripiDg  effects.    An  oily  liquid,  anddecompoiiiiffb^                      i 

named  earvaero^  is  obtained  by  distilling  cm  of  is  obtained  heaner  i       «         f-  4 

caraway  with  hydrated  phosphoric  acid,  and  and  having  some  ol  uio  pni|        1 « 

turning  the  liquid  bock  into  the  retort  until  it  which  it  much  resemblMw         ooi 

ceases  to  have  the  odor  of  caraway.    It  has  the  Cu  II»0,  HO,  whidi  is  that  of  u/d^ 

property  of  affording  immediate  relief  to  the  phenyl    Its  specific  gravity  is  l.< 

tooth-ache  wlien  introduced  into  the  tooth,  mg   point  868**  F.    Its   taste  is  o 

Caraway  seed  is  imported  from  Europe,  and  is  caustic.    It  acts  upon  the  ikin,  and  »  |wr 

also  supplied  in  part  from  our  own  gardens,  sonous ;  like  creoeote,  it  is  used  for  the  toucb- 

It  is  laigely  cultivated  in  Essex  and  Suffolk,  ache.    It  crystallises  in  needleSi  which  mk  is 

Euffland,  being  sown  on  old  pasture  lands,  to-  water.    The  same  substance  is  also  obC«ii«d  br 

gether  with  coriander  and  teazle.  The  coriander  distilling  the  east^«iifii  Canademe,  Carbulwvid 

ripens  the  first  year,  the  caraway  in  the  summer,  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  antisvpcie  wj^ 

imd  the  teazle  in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year,  erties  of  creosote,  and  is  found  to  be  OMnl  a 

CARBAZOTIOAGID,  called  also  Oasboazot-  preventing  the  pntrefiMtion  of  animal  msiMi 

10  and  PiOBio  Acid,  is  obtained  by  the  action  By  tlie  action  of  nitric  acid  it  iscunverted  nutk 

of  an  excess  of  nitric  on  carbolic  acid,  and  ako  substance  called  carbazotic  acid,  which  i«ao  a- 

upon  indigo,  gum  benzoin,  resin,  aloes,  and  portant  dyeing  material    It  is  of  further  iwiB 

similar  vegetable  substances.    It  is  a  very  bit-  dyeing  and  calico  printing,  by  DrfAerviu^fiaB 

ter  substance,  crystallizing  in  yellow  prisms,  decomposition  the  extracts  01  tanning  na:- 

whioh   are  volatile,  and  fuse  into   a  brown-  ters,  which  are  liable  to  ferment  and  be  cikovcft- 

ish   yellow   oil.     Its     chemical    formula    is  ed  into  sugar  and  gallie  acids. 

GnH,  8NO4O,.    It  has  been  lately  introduced  CARBON  (Lat  earba,  coalX  represented  hi 

to  notice,  is  said  to  be  bonoficial  in  intermit-  the  symbol  0,  one  of  the  most  oommon  ami  iia- 

tent  fevers,  and  is  considered  valuable  in  the  portant  substances  in  natnre,ooeQrring  in  a  pcii 

dyeing  of  silks  and  woollens.    It  is  thought  variety  of  forms  in  the  vegetable,  animsL  vA 

that  if  the  grass  tree,  or  black  bay  gum  from  mineral  kingdoms,  in  the  two  first  named  Ui^ 

Australia,  were  employed   and    tre^ed  with  by  far  the  most  considerable  eUsnent    Tbe 

nitric  acid,  as  proi)osed  by  Dr.  Stenhouse,  the  charcoal  prepared  from  manjr  aabstaitoM  be 

price  of  this  article  might  be  greatly  reduced,  longing  to  these  presenta  it  pure;  batthedift- 

In  I85I,  in  Paris,  where  it  was  manufactured,  mond  is    crystallized   carbon,   ooDtamiastei 

it  waa  aold  for  $2  40  per  lb.    The  yellow  and  when  colorless,  by  no  foreign  admixtore.  la 

green  colors  produced  by  this  substance  are  do-  this  form  carbon  possesses  tbe  moat  brtiliMt 

acribed  as  very  beautiful,  and  not  liable  to  fade  lustre,  and  a  hardness  onsorpaaied,  which  ia 

by  exposure  to  the  air,  as  is  the  case  with  represented  upon  the  mineralogiGal  scale  by  the 

thoae  colors  obtained  from  vegetable  dyes.  highest  number,  10.   (See  Diahoxd.)  Carboaia 

CARBOHYDROGENS,  a  term  applied  by  remarkable  for  ita  allotroiHo  character.  pceicBi- 

some  chemists  to  combinations  of  carbon  and  ingitselfunder  various  forma,  while  ^  in  a lUte 

hydrogen,  including  a  large  number  of  liquid  of  purity.    Beside  those  named,  graphite  bit 

organic  substances,  as  some  oils  of  wines  and  be  reg^ded  as  one  of  ita  fbrma,  the  trMe  ii 

non-oxygenous  volatile  oils;  also  among  solid  othersubstanceemet  within  ita porcstqiiililMa 

bodies  the  substance  caoutchouc,  and  among  gas-  being  considered  accidental;  also  £as  carliaB, 

eousbodies  the  carburetted  hydrogen  or  c<ml  gas  the  extremely  hard  aubatance  which  isdipot" 

and  olefiant  gas.    But  by  others  it  is  used  to  ited  upon  the  inner  surface  of  gas  retorti;  ud 

designate   those    compounds   in   which    the  lampblack,  the  soot  deposited  by  higUyeoB- 

amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  each  differs  bnstible  bodies,  as  they  are  imperfectly  eoa- 

by  an  equal  number  of  atoms,  or  by  a  multiple  sumed.    When  1  atom  of  oarboo  is  eoobiati 

number,  and  which,  on  this  account,  are  aaid  to  with  2  atoms  of  oxygen,  it  forma  the  cod* 

be  homologous.    Their  physical  characters  are  pound,  carbonic  acid  gaa,  an  ^— "M4  eoetfiis* 

likewiae  varied  by  their  amounts  of  carbon  and  ent  of  solid  lunestones  and  other  carboaiiaK 

hydrogen   present,  which    affect   particularly  and,  in  a  gaseous  form,  of  the  atmonbarie  lir. 

their  boiling  point.    Thus,  Its  compounds  with  hydrogen  are  caUad  okW* 

B.P.  hydrogens;  they  occnr  in  gaaaoa%  solid,  v^ 

PYmrUci  sDirit,  c^n^o^  boiu  u     1S8.8'  F.  liquid  forms.    The  chemical  equivaknt  d  ci^ 

tt»Src,.n..o,    -"        m*'^  bonis6,esUblishedbyDmiia;\ythadia-M 

when  consumed  in  a  stream  of  oxjm  ph 

Every  2  atoms  of  CU  r^se  the  boiling  point  combining  with  this  in  the  proportka  ci  i 

84*^2".    Thisis  the  use  of  the  term,  as  given  by  parts  to  16.    Carbon  realsU  the  infioiaMif 

Dr.  Thomson.  many  reagenta  which  powerfUDr  aflaat  ^^ 

OARBOLIO  ACID.    In  the  distillation   of  bodies;  acida  and alkaliea at  orOiiaiy 

the  tar  obtained  from  bituminous  matters  among  tures  have  no  effect  vpon  it  in  ila  ~ 

the  first  products  obtained  at  temperatures  be-  but  charcoal  is  ozidLnd  In  bofl 

tween  800*"  and  400**,  are  some  light  essential  Neither  is  it  affected  by  the  itr 

oils,  which  collect  upon  the  suHace  of  the  tainable  in  Aimaoea  provided 
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action  of  air  or  oxygen.    Pieces  of  from  tbe  aap^gsfion  of  the  vesicles  of  which  it 
ire  found  enclosed  in  the  cinders  of  is  compoaMT  It  to  •ometimes  fibrous,  resembliog 
iroaoe,  which  have  been  for  24  hours  graphite ;  fb  iMttc  gravity  is  1.76.    Its  hazf 
a  the  intense  heat  of  its  interior,  ness  exceeds  mat  of  anj  ouier  form  of  carbon, 
ing  ores  and  limestones,  but  pro-  except  tiiediunond.  It  is  burned  with  difficulty 
iiue  way  from  exposure  to  the  oxygen  in  high  heat  when  aq^osed  to  currents  of  air— a 
t.  The  only  indications  of  volatUiza-  property  which  rendm  it  usefhl  for  the  illomi^ 
1  which  it  can  be  made  to  exhibit,  natmg  points  of  tiiis  TOltaic  light    Its  origin  is 
r  exposing  it  in  a  vacuum  to  the  heat  commonlv  attribvitad  to  a  deposition  of  carbon 
sen's  battery  of  several  hundred  pairs  from  olefiant  gat.  CJEUt  which  is  generated  in 
1  in  5  or  6  series  as  to  form  100  pairs  the  distillation  ox  Irftuminous  coal,  and  is  con- 
times  the  ordinary  size.    It  is  then  verted  by  parting  with  2  atoms  of  carbon  into 
and  collects  on  the  sides  of  the  marsh  gas  or  the  light  carburet  of  hydrogen, 
e  form  of  a  black  crystalline  powder.  C^Hi,  uaedfbr  illumination.  Dr.  Hayes,  firom  t&e 
sffect  is  produced,  but  more  slowly,  frict  that  oldlantffas  alone  deposits  carbon  in  tha 
g  it  to  tiie  heat,  instead  of  in  a  vac-  form  of  lampbla^  and  that  only  when  mixed 
^  with  which  carbon  does  not  com-  with  bitominous  vapors  is  the  vesicular,  brilUant 
the  same  temperature  charcoal  may  form  obtained,  is  1^  to  believe  that  the  olefiant 
3nt,  welded,    and  fused,    becoming  gas  is  not  Uie  agent  that  produces  this  sub- 
longer  the  heat  is  continued.    It  is  limate,  but  that  it  is  a  product  of  changes  oansed 
converted  into  graphite.    Diamond  by  heat  in  vapors  of  nydrocarbons.    The  bita- 
f  affected.    The  production  of  gas  minous  vapors  unmixed,  as  those  of  pandDne 
lich  somewhat  resembles  this  volatil-  and  other  nitty  hydrocarbons,  affording  it  also^ 
1,  will  be  seen  at  the  close  of  this  closely  resembUng  that  found  in  the  retwts,  con- 
have  also  furnished  some  hints  as  to  firms  this  view.    I>r«  Hayes  oonsidera  that  iti 
le  origin  of  graphite.    No  substance,  mode  of  formation  may  be  implied  to  expli^n 
)  crystallized  boron,  is  more  unalter-  that  of  the  natural  graphitic  compounds ;  waH 
«t  conditions,  in  which  other  bodies  that  these,  and  in  general,  sublimates  composed 
chemical  change.    It  is  taken  up  by  of  vesicular  forms,  presenting  laminaa.  under 
Ja,  when  these  are  fused  in  contact  this  view,  become  a  class  of  bodies  which  owe 
.  its  presence  in  cast  iron  and  steel  their  forms  to  the  transporting  power  of  ti^OKI 
them  the  qualities  that  distinguish  in  motion. 

malleable  iron.    The  most  valuable       CARBON,  a  county  in  the  E.  part  of  Penn- 

carbon  in  practical  uses  are  its  strong  sylvania,  area  about  400  sq.  m.,  pop.  about 

oxygen  at  high  temperatures,  and  17,000,  formed  in  1848  out  of  put  of  Northr- 

}f  resisting  in  some  of  its  forms  the  ampton  county,  and  named  Carbon  firom  iti 

of  furnaces.    The   former  quality  mines  of  anthracite.    It  is  a  mountainooa  dla- 

iny  of  its  varieties  their  value  as  com-  trict,  made  up  of  parallel  ridges  mmdng  in  a 

(see   Ffel),    and   it    also   renders  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction.  The  largest  of  these  Is 

ost  powerful  reducing  agent  of  the  the  Blue  or  Kittatinny  mountain,  which  boumds 

the  metals ;  for  which  purpose,  as  the  county  on  the  S.  K    The  coal  mines  are 

rnerating  heat  by  its  combustion,  it  in  the  smaller  ridges  N.  W.  <^tbis.    Of  theiQ^ 

in  smelting  furnaces,  bloomaries,  Mauch  Chunk,  at  the  eastern  termination  of  the 

sappearance  as  carbonic  acid  gas  adds  southern  anthracite  coal  field,  is  the  most  im- 

the  convenience  of  its  use  for  this  portent    At  the  top  of  Summit  mountain  the 

[ts  refractory  character  admirably  beds  have  been  opened   and  worked  like  a 

)  a  material  for  crucibles ;  and  when  quarry,  the  coal  lyiDg  in  a  niasa  not  leas  than 

a  form  9f  paste  of  pure  charcoal  50   feet   thick.     The   Hadeton   and   Beaver 

ound  very  finely,  and  applied  as  a  Meadow  mines  are  in  the  N.  W.  oomer  of  the 

irthen  crucibles,  it  serves  not  merely  county.    Anthracite  is  theprindpal  prodnotloa 

the  contents  from  injurious  contact  of  the  county.    It  is  tranroorted  by  raUioada 

Iter  vessel,  but  also  furnishes  to  these  from  the  mines  to  the  Lehigh  river,  and  thenoe 

educing  agent  or  flux.    The  black  by  backwater  navigation  and  oanaL  anid  ate 

Jes  or  blue  pots,  are  in  port  com-  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad,  down  tne  Leh^ 

praphite,  which,  when  prepared  by  to  the  Delaware  river  at  Easton.    The  Lehmk 

nd  mixing  with  refractory  earths,  river  traverses  the  county  across  {he  line  of  ita 

resists  even  the  action  of  the  blast  in  ridffes;  but  the  mines  are  only  on  its  W.  Md^ 

:ed  furnaces.    Other  useful  purposes  and  from  6  to  10  miles  or  more  distant    Th# 

carbon  are  considered  in  treating  of  yield  of  the  mines  in  this  county  is  about  oofll* 

ts  in  which  this  is  the  principal  ele*  sixth  of  the  whole  mrodnoUon  of  anthnwtaL 

oNs  Black,  Chabcoal,  Coal,  Coeb,  Capital,  Maudh  Chmik ;  pop.  about  4^000. 
Fuel,  Graphite,  &c.— Thep^iar        CARBONAIU(ItaLMrdofiq^,chara0il-bai1l- 

arbon  already  referred  to  as  tjeing  er),  a  secret  political  society,  which  beoinie  no* 

ig  gas  retorts,  and  collected  in  crev-  torious  in  Italy  about  1818,  though  it  had  eikted 

ir  interior,  possesses  a  metallic  lus-  longbefore.  Aooordingtosomeaeoooiiti^tiieftrift 

of  mammillary  structure,  resulting  carbonari  were  6Qotohcharooal-1mnNir%patroii- 
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ized  by  Francis  I.,  who  made  their  acquaintance  aa,  since  1819,  the  etrixxiiri  had  pot  1 

while  on  a  hunting  excursion  to  Scotland.  Again,  into  contact  with  French  repabUc 

it  is  said  that  German  charcoal-burners  establish-  trial  of  the  Corsican  Goerini,  who, 

ed  such  societies  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen-  anoe  with  the  decree  of  the  alta  « 

turj.  However  uncertain  the  precise  origin  of  the  stabbed  a  fellow- member  for  liayinj 

society,  it  is  probable  that  the  occupation  of  char-  the  secrets  of  the  society,  added  to  i 

ooal-burning  offered  inducements  to  mysterious  ment    Previous  to  1819,  the  earbo 

associations ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres-  ties  in  France  took  their  rise  princ: 

ent  century,  when  the  Neapolitan  republicans,  the  eharbonnerit$^  which  flouruhed 

alike  opp(^od  to  the  usurpation  of  Murat  and  in  the  Francho  Comt^.    But  the  mo 

the   rule   of  Ferdinand,  took  refuge  in  the  the  Italian  carbonari,  especially  th* 

Abruzzi  mountains,  they  organized,  under  the  tions  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  gave  a  fin 

leadership  of  Capobionca,  a  carbonari  society,  to  the  French  fraternity,  and  undi 

adopting  charcoal  as  a  symbol  of  purification,  pices  of  Buchez  and  Flottard,  a  new 

and  accepting  the  general  basis  of  the  traditional  was  set  on  foot  in  Paris,  in  an  ob« 

cod-burners^  ritual  with  a  view  of  wreaking  house  in  the  rue  Copean ;  and  in  Bu( 

revenge  upon  oppressors,  or,  as  they  expressed  ings,  in  the  rue  Yieille  dn  Temple,  a 

it  in  their  symbolic  motto:  *^ Revenge  upon  the  mUitAry  academy  was  established  f< 

wolves  who  devour  the  lambs.^*    Queen  Caro-  efit  of  the  society.    Hen  like  Voycr  d 

line  of  Naples,  and  the  Sardinian  minister  Ma-  Lafavette,  Lafitte,  Dupont  de  l*£ure, ! 

ffhella,  are  mentioned,  in  addition  to  Capo-  Barthe,  Teste,  BoinviUiers,  and  other  ] 

bianca,  as  the  prime  movers  of  the  Abruzzi  of  mark,  joined  the  movement,  wlu< 

league  of  carbonari.    The  little  Neapolitan  town  the  ritual  of  the  Abruzzi  carbonar 

of  Lanciano,  in  the  province  of  Abruzzo  Citra,  sole  modification,  that  while  the  ! 

numbered  as  many  as  1,200  carbonari,  and  all  had  only  the  one  superior  diviicion  c 

over  the  Abruzzi  new  societies  were  formed,  dita^  the  French  carbonari  classed 

whose  political  influence  became  so  marked,  in  4  r«nfe<,  viz. :  tentei  part ieulii ret 

that  Prince  Molitcmi  was  despatched  to  them  traUs,  hauU$  tenUSy  and  rentes  tupr 

by  Ferdinand  witli  a  view  of  securing  their  co-  admission  to  the  T€nt€9  was  also  surr 

operation  against  the  French.    But  Uie  carbo-  greater  formalities  in  France,  alth* 

nari,  although  their  unwillingness  to  bear  any  admission,  the  principle  of  equality 

foreign  yoke  had  originally  civcn  rise  to  their  and,  like  tlie  Italians,  the  French 

association,  leaned  more  and  more  toward  re-  greeted  each  other  as  hoiu  cousins. 

publicanism ;  and,  especially  when  the  expelled  utes  of  the  French  carbonari  are 

dynasty  was   reinstated  upon  the  throne  of  gent.    The  faintest  whisper  of  the  se 

^laples,  they  assumed  an  attitude  of  uncompro-  society  to  outsiders-— or  paien«,  as  oi 

mising  hostility  against  monarchy.  From  30,000  called — constitutes  treason,  and,  as  m 

members,  the  number  of  carbonari  all  over  Italy  ishable  with  death.    No  written  c 

had  been  swelled  in  one  month  (March,  1820)  to  tions  are  permitted.    The  T€nt€  n/j 

the  enormous  figure  of  nearly  700,000,  including  municates  with  the  other  vrnUs  b; 

many  persons  of  education  and  good  family,  special  agents,  who  exhibit  their  a 

A  great  number,  however,  became  carbonari  un-  tlio  presentation  of  the  half  of  a  < 

der  tlie  impression  that  the  society  was  a  ma-  is  cut  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  i 

sonic  lodge,  unconnected  with  politics. — The  correspond  with  the  other  half  t 

place  where  the  carbonari  assembled  was  called  for  this  particular  purpose  of  idem 

thebaracea,  or  collier^s  hut;  the  country  round  the  other  tentes  with  whom  tlio  a^ 

tlieir  gatherings  was  a  forest ;  the  interior  of  communicate.    Among  the  many  hj 

the  baracca  was  called  the  tenditay  from  the  signs,  and  passwords  of  the  French 

sale  of  coals  which  the  colliers  are  supposed  the  passwords  tperantck^fedt^  caritd, 

to  carry  on  in  their  huts.    Each  province  con-  cial  and  peculiarly  sacrcKU  meaning, 

tdned  a  large  number  of  such  haracche  or  huts,  of  tlie  tenU  suprime  were  fi)llowed  \ 

and  the  union  of  the  dififerent  ]>rovincial  huts  the  sacrifices  which  a  carbonaro  mu 

constituted   ^*a  republic.^^     The  leading  huts  the  interests  and  principles  of  the 

were  called  alte  rendiU,  and  had  their  head-  are   boundless.     In   1819   there  i 

quarters  at  Naples  and  Salerno.    Their  attempt  20,000  carbonari  in  Paris,  and  the: 

to  centralize  all  the  huts  under  one  and  the  associations  were  known  under  th* 

same  head  proved  fruitless,  altliough  some  of  la  Washington,  la  Victoriense,  la  1 

the  carbonari  republics  presented  an  imposing  SinccTc,  la  R^ussite,  les  Amis  de  L 

character  of  unity.    There  was,  for  instance,  "Wcstermann,  &c.    But  there  were  i 

the  republic  of  western  Lucania,  in  the  moun-  ventes,  as  no  vente  could  have  mo 

tainous  coast  district  of  tlie  province  of  Priuci-  members.     From  Sept.  18S0,  until 

Eato  Citra,  which  embracea  182  haracche  or  1821,  a  separate  committee  sat  at  P 

uts,  and  had  its  head-quarters  at  Salerno,  the  itary  affairs,  as  tlie  army  contained  a 

chief    town  of  tlie  province. — The   growing  Ixt  of  carbonari.    In  1821  thegorei 

influence  of  the  order  alarmed  the  conservative  oflicially  informed  tliat  the  society 

govenmient8of£uroi>e,  especially  the  Bourbons,  25  out  of  the  86  departments  of  I 
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ime  the  number  of  carbonari  in  France  could  substance.    It  is  recognized  by  its  moderate 

t^uAVQ  been  less  than  ^00,000,  with  more  than  degree  of  hardness,  being  easily  scratched  with 

lOfOOO  in  Italy,  and  perhaps  200,000  scattered  a  knife  to  a  white  powder,  whatever  the  color 

rer  Spain,  Portugal,  &c.    The  troubles  of  1820  of  the  stone  may  be,  and  by  its  effervescing  with 

ere  ascribed  to  their  influence,  which  became  acids.    Heated  to  redness,  its  carbonic  acid  gas 

uly  formidable  by  the  martyr  spirit  displayed  escapes,  and  quicklime  remains.    But  it  may  be 

rsoi     carboDari  in  the  trials  arising  from  the  subjected  to  intense  heat  in  strong  close  vessels, 

racy  of  Aug.  18, 1820,  and  again  in  1822.  so  tiiat  it  may  even  be  melted,  and  still  retain 

ue  omgrh  national  of  the  carbonari,  which  its  original  composition. 

its  head-quarters  at  Paris,  seemed  for  a  time  CAKBONDAXE,  a  city  of  Luzerne  co., 
uuiipotent.  All  the  insurrectionary  movements  Penn.,  at  the  head  of  Lackawanna  valley, 
txn  1819  to  1822  were  laid  at  their  door,  and  near  the  source  of  the  Lackawanna  river. 
>ne  of  the  cardinal  points  in  the  creed  of  the  A  railroad  17  m.  long  connects  it  with  Hones* 
'reach  carbonari  was  to  make  Paris  the  polit-  dale.  The  Lackawanna  valley  is  extremely  rich 
^  focus  of  the  world.  After  the  July  revolu-  in  beds  of  coal,  which,  in  the  vicinity  6f  Car- 
ton of  1830,  many  carbonari  gave  in  their  alle-  bondale,  are  20  feet  thick.  The  mines  are 
iftoce  to  Louis  Philippe;  but  at  that  time  a  worked  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal 
tw  eharbonnerie  democratique  was  founded  by  company,  who  take  out  annually  about  -500,000 
taooarotti  upc.n  the  theories  of  Babeuf,  which  tons.  The  coal  is  drawn  up  inclined  planes  by 
'eBte,  who  was  a  prominent  member,  expound-  steam  engines,  to  a  height  of  850  feet ;  thence  it 
d  in  his  Projet  cCum  constitution  republicaine,  is  conveyed  by  railroad  to  Honesdale ;  and  from 
lie  last  public  vestige  of  a  carbonari  associa-  Honesdale,  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal, 
ion  was  in  1841  in  southern  France.  to  the  Hudson  river.  The  city  was  inoorpo- 
CARBOX^ATES.  The  combinations  of  car-  rated  in  1861,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  Pop. 
ionic  acid  with  bases  are  very  numerous,  not-  in  1854,7,500. 

rithstanding  that  the  acid  itself  is  one  of  the        CARBONIC  ACID,  a  gas  discovered  in  1757 

aost  feeble,  and  is  easily  expelled  with  effer-  by  Dr.  Black,  and  called  by  hxm  fixed  air.    He 

esoence  by  nearly  all  the  other  acids.   Merely  detected  it  in  limestone  and  magnesia,  from 

•red heat  alone  expels  it  from  all  the  carbonates,  which  he  found  it  could  be  expelled  by  heat 

icept  those  of  potassa,  soda,  lithia,  barytes,  and  the  acids,  and  also  noticed  that  it  was  pro- 

nd  strontian ;  and  the  last  2  are  decomposed  duced  by  combustion,  fermentation,  and  breath- 

•y  an  intense  white  heat.     In  contact  with  ing.     Lavoisier  demonstrated  its  composition 

i     )al  heated  to  redness,  all  are  decomposed,  synthetically  by  burning  carbon  in  oxygen,  and 

tt  metal  or  an  oxide  is  produced.    The  car-  obtaining  this  product.    It  was  analyzed  by 

•oaatesof  ammonia,  soda,  and  potassa  alone  are  Smithson  Tennant,   by  causing  it,  as  evolved 

eadily  dissolved  in  water ;  the  others  are  in-  from  heated  limestone,  to  be  decomposed  by 

oluble,  or  nearly  so ;  but  if  free  carbonic  acid  the  vapor  of  phosphorus  passing  over  it ;  car- 

f  present,  their  solubility  is  increased.    The  bon  was  deposited  in  a  light  black  powder ;  the 

ifflple  carbonates,  or  combinations  of  1  equiv-  oxygen  combined  with  the  phosphorus|^  prodno- 

lent  of  carbonic  acid  and  1  equivalent  of  the  ing  phosphoric  acid,  which  by  its  union  with 

ase,  may  be  regarded  as  neutral  salts.    The  the  lime  converted  this  into  a  phosphate.    The 

roportion  of  oxygen  in  the  acid  and  base  of  composition  of  this  gas  is, 

lese  is  as  2  to  1.    Combinations  of  2  equiv-       Carbon,  1  atom =  «,or  percent....  87.JT 

«aUof  the  acid  to  1  of  the  base  are  bicar-       Oxygen,  2 atoms =i«.     «*      "   ....  Ta.78 

wiates,  and  those  of  2  of  the  base  to  1  of  the  Its  chemical  equivalent  then  =  22,  and  it  is  re- 
ads are  called  dicarbonates.  Compounds  presented  by  the  symbol  COj.  The  volume  of 
^  niet  with  in  nature  of  double  carbonates,  the  oxygen  it  contains  is  the  same  as  that  of 
'  <lolomito  and  baryto-calcite — the  former  a  the  compound  produced.  Compared  with  air, 
'°^Pound  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  its  weight  is  as  1.524  to  1.  It  may  be  poured  al- 

i^nesia,   and  the   latter  of  carbonate  of  most  like  water  from  one  lar  into  another,  dis- 

^^  and  carbonate  of  lime.    Among  the  placing  the  air  before  mixing  with  it,  as  may 

^t  important  carbonates  are  those  of  lime,  be  shown  by  its  extinguishing  a  light  placed  in 

,  soda,  and  ammonia,  the  last  8  of  which  the  lower  vessel.    It  is  without  color,  but  has  a 

^  found  treated  of  under  the  names  of  decided  sour  taste,  and  a  pungent  odor.    Its 

"■  bases.    Carbonate  of  lime,  in  its  purest  feeble  acid  reaction  is  shown   in  transiently 

^^  form,  is  the  mineral  calcareous  spar  changing  litmus  paper  red.    Flame  is  imme- 

^^h  see).    Chalk  is  also  composed  of  it,  and  diately  extinguished  when  it  is  mixed  with  air 

^  U^e  principal  ingredient  in  the  limestones  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  to  4.    Unmixed 

garbles.    It  consists  of  1  atom  of  lime,  the  with  air,  it  is  entirely  irrespirable ;  it  is  r^ected 

^ical  equivalent  of  which  is  28,  and  1  atom  with  violent  spasms  of  the  glottis.    In^  the  at- 

^^o-bonio  acid,  22.    These  making  60,  the  mosphere   it  is  universally  difRised   in   pro- 

^ntage  of  each  ingredient  is  consequently  portion  exceeding  ^-ijr^  part  by  measure,  eren 

^le  its  equivalent  number.    8o  abundantly  at  the  greatest  height  reached  by  man.    It 

^^>ed  is  this  compound  among  the  strata  is   this   small   quantity   which    fiamishes   to 

*   form  the  crust  of  the  earth,  that  it  has  by  growing   plants   the    carbon    of  their   solid 

^  been  8upi>osed  to  constitute  about  i  their  atractores ;  and  as  the  supply  is  diminished  bj 
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tiiiB  enormoQs  Ab!^>rption,  the  combustion  and  and  lowered  again.    A  well  in  whi( 

decay  of  organic  txMlicis  and  the  respiration  of  would  not  burn  within  26  feet  of  t 

aninialis  ever  make  g(H>d  the  deficiency.    The  woa  thus  purified  in  the  ctmne  of  an 

great  weight  of  this  gas  tends  to  keep  it  in  the  — Water  readily   uliMirlM*  cArlNinic 

low  i)lacos  wlierc  it  is  generated,  though,  like  which  it  may  ho  freed  by  boiling,  f 

other  gu:$es,  it   has  also  tlie  ti'udency  to  mix  being  placed  under  the  exhaust^iirei' 

with  atnu)spheric  air.     Hence  it  is  always  pru-  air  ])ump.     Under  the  onlinary  pri^ 

dent,   l>ct\>ro  descending  into  budly  ventilated  atinospherci  and  at  a  temperature  of 

welLs,  to  let  a  candle  down  to  prove  the  presence  t.'dces  up  its  own  volume  of  the  pa's  a 

or  al>sence  of  the   gas.     It  is  related  by  Dr.  ing  as  the  pressure  is  increarie<].  mi 

Christison,   that   cases  have  occurre<l  of  men  of  the  gas  forced  into  l!ie  water, 

becoming  instantly  insensible,  even  when   the  pungent,  ple&s:mt,  Hliglitly  acid  ta.*^ 

light  burned.     This  may  be  owing  to  8ome  i>e-  Hparkling  efferves<'enee  iieen  in  1m »t: 

culiarity  of  the  mixture  of  gases  not  under-  in  which  it  has  been  generat<.*«l.     1 

stood,  ])robably   to    the   presence  of  carbonic  tained   from   jKiwdered   carlHjDute  « 

oxide;  for  it  bus  happened  to  the  writer  to  limestone,  ex  posetl  to  the  action  •  if  hj 

descend  several  times  into  air  so  impure,  that  a  or  sulphuric  acid,  is  use*!  t4.i  satnrat* 

candle  could  not  possibly  be  lighted  in  it,  and  drinking.     It  is  generated  in   Mmi 

to  remain  with  another  persim  long  enough  to  vessels,  capable  of  f^ustainin^a  ireN« 

make  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  ignite  it,  and  5  atmospheres  or  more.     This  is  th« 

this  with  no  other  effect  than  a  severe  head-  water'*  or  **poda  water"  of  the  ajH. 

aclie.     In  mines  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  both  im])roper  names,  as  it  c^tntai 

the  men  to  continue  their  work  in  an  atmos-  soda  nor  other  mineral  sulistance. 

phero  so  foul,  tijat  their  candles  go  out,  and  are  the  air,  the  greater  part  of  the  gas  «Oi 

then  relighted  from  the  fire  still  in  the  wick,  and  when  tlioroughly  expelled  by  b 

by  swinging  them  qniekly  through  the   air,  water  has  an  insipid  taste.     Pure 

when  they  burn  a  little  while  and  go  out,  and  detects  its  presence  in  solution,  l*o< 

ore  again  reli<:hte(]  in  the  same  way.    Tlie  son  mediately  turbid,  as  the  lime  s^eize^ 

of  Berthollet>,  the  chemist,  who  destroyed  him-  gas  and  is  converted  into  an  in<(>1 

self  by  inhiUing  the  fumes  from  burning  char-  carbonate.    But  if  the  gas  U  greatb 

coal,  writing  down  his  sensations  at  the  time,  a  i>ortion  of  tliis  is  redissolved.     > 

remarked  tliat  the  candle  was  soon  extinguished,  limestone  f^)luble  in  water  impregi 

The  lamp  continued  to  burn,  and  was  flickering,  this  gas,  but  metallic  bodies  are  also 

as  he  became  liimself  powerless  to  record  more,  by  it,  and  converted  into  carbonati*!jL 

Persons  made  insensible  by  inhaling  this  gas,  may  of  these  ore  soluble  and  possess  {Niis^ 

be  restored  by  immediately  dashing  cold  water  ities,  regard  should  always  be  ha<i  t«i 

over  them.     This  is  the  practice  ]>ursued  at  the  use  of  leaden  pii>es  and  vessels  nsed  i 

famous  Grotto  del  Cane  at  Naples,  in  order  to  ing  and  contaming  water,  which  br 

restore  the  dogs,  which,  for  the  gratification  of  may  be  impregnated  with  the  ga.* 

visitors,  arc  exi)Osed  to  the  fumes  of  the  gas,  copi>er  gas  generators  of  the  drngg 

into  which  they  arc  dipped  as  into  an  invisible  especially  be  protected  by  a  lining  o: 

bath.    Such  natund  accumulations  of  this  gas  or  porcelain. — By  subjecting  carbon 

are  not  very  rare,  though  much  that  b  evolve<l  to  powerful  pressure,  Prof.  F:iradav 

from  the  earth  is  absorbed  by  the  waters  it  in  obtaining  it  in  a  liquid  form.     T 

meets,   some  of  which  are  almost  as  highly  peated  the  experiments  and  congeali 

charged  with  it  as  the  *^  mineral"  waters  of  the  densed  gas  into  a  solid  form  like  ft 

shops.     It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Thomson  that  the  pressure  used  for  this  purpose  is  that 

Upas  valley  of  Java,  so  celebrate<I  for  its  pesti-  atmospheres.    Suljdiuric  acid  is  mad 

lentitd  vapors,  is  not  altogether  fabulous,  but  upon  bicarbonate  of  stnla  in  strong  ca 

tliat  these  vapors  are  derived  from  quite  another  inders,  and  the  gas  is  ]>assed  thnmgh 

source  than  the  poisonous  Upas  tree.     From  a  metallic  pipes  into  a  reservoir  pla^ 

deep  dell  immense  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  ing  mixture.     In  this  it  S4>lidifie9b    In 

are  evolved,  wliich  contaminate  the  lower  strata  early  exiieriments  of  Tliiloricr,  in  i 

of  the  air  throughout  the  valley,  and  sufficiently  public  lectures  at  Paris,  the  appa 

account  for  the  remains  of   men  and  animals  iron  exploded  under  the  enonnous 

which  lie  strewed  over  it.    When  the  air  of  and  one  of  the  assistants  was  so  mw 

wells  is  too  impure  for  men  to  descend,  it  may  that  he  died  in  a  few  honrs.    It  wai 

be  driven  out  by  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  by  Thilorier,  that  when  the  liquid  g 

ventilation,  by  agitating  the  column  for  some  lowed  to  escape  into  a  bnms  box 

time  in  any  way,  by  the  explosion  of  po\i'dor ;  small  tul)e,  the  cold  produced  br  tl 

or,  as  suggested  and  practised  by  Prof.  Hub-  evaporation  of  one  portion  wassoinl 

bard,  by  lowering  a  vessel  containing  ignited  it  serve<l  to  conceal  the  remaiDder  c 

charcoid   nearly   to    the    bottom,     incandes-  This  snowy  product,  remelted  and  n 

cent  coals  have   the    property  of   absorbing  becomes  a  clear  crystalline  solid  like  i 

many  times  their  bulk  of  this  gas,  and  when  ing  a  low  conducting  power,  it  it  not  i 

cooled    they   may    bo   raised   up,   rcignited,  as  the  liquid  gas ;  and  though  its  r 
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more  tlian  100^  below  the  xero  point  of  oarbonio  add  under  heavy  preesores  at  the  loir- 

eit*8  thennometer,  It  does  not  cause  a  est  temperatares ;  nor  is  it  taken  up  bjr  water 

M        3n  of  cold.   Mixed  with  ether  and  like  this  gas,  nor  does  it  prodace  similar  add 

urai«d  under  an  exhausted  receiver,  reactions  in  changing  vegetable  bines  to  red. 

Mt  degree  of  cold  ever  known  was  Heat  and  electridtj  produce  no  change  In  it 

.  bjr  Prof.  Faraday.    The  spirit  ther-  when  alone;  when  mixed  with  carbonic  add,  it 

r  sunk  to  166^  below  zero.    With  the  may  be  separated  and  obtained  pure  by  intro- 

)f  such  a  congealing  temperature  and  ducing  quicklime  or  potash,  which  absorbs  the 

ication  of  pressures  varying  from  27  to  carbonic  acid.     The  mixture  free  fh>m  other 

teres,  Prof.  Faraday  succeeded  in  con-  gases  is  obtained  by  treating  the  bioxalate  of 

Boveral  of  the  compound  gases  into  potash  hot  with  concentrated  sulphuric  add. 

ind  colorless  transparent  solids.     An  Other  processes  also  are  given  m  chemioal 

on  of  the  intense  cold  produced  by  the    works.        

aon  in  the  open  air  of  the  solid  gas  and  OARBONlFiiROUS  (Lat  earba,  coal,  and 

given  in  the  freezing  of  10  pounds  of  /ero^  to  bear),  usually  applied  to  the  group  of 

in  less  than  8  minutes,  by  contact  with  rocks  between  the  old  and  new  red  sandstones 

stances  upon  its  surface.    A  large  lump  in  which  the  great  deposits  of  mineral  coal  are 

was  kept  for  a  minute  in  a  red-hot  mostly  found.    The  carlx^niferous   group  baa 

,  and  a  pound  of  mercury  was  immedi-  the  same  signification  as  coal  formation. 

!terwara  frozen  with    it.     The  vapor  OARBUNOLE,  an  unhealthy  inflammatloa 

F  from  the  solid  gas  possesses  a  higher  of  the  surface,  accompanied  by  a  sloughing  of  a 

than  that  from  any  other  substance ;  circumscribed  portion  of  the  subcutaneous  od- 

ke  the  vapor  from  other  bodies,  it  is  lular  tissue ;  of  the  same  nature  as  a  boil,  only 

id  by  lowering  instead  of  rdsing  the  deeper  seated  and  of  larger  size.    It  begins  by 

re.    This  interesting  subject  may  be  a  hard,  tense  swelling,  of  a  livid  and  shining 

re  fully  treated  in  Brande's  **  Manual  appearance,  and  with  severe  burning  pdn;  it 

7."  is  generally  accompanied  by  feverish  symptoma, 

jvrxlIO  OXIDE,  or  Oxide  of  Cabboit,  often  of  considerable  severity,  and  is  dow  in  ita 

ntaining  one  equivalent  less  of  oxygen  progress;  in  from  1  to  8  weeks  the  akin  be- 

>onic  acid,  being  a  combination  of  1  comes  thin  and  perforated  by  numerous  hokfli 

t  each  of  carbon  and  oxygen — Whence  from  which  issues  a  thin  whitish  disdiarge; 

ibed  by  the  symbol  CO.    It  contains  42.9  the  ulcers  finally  unite  into  one  of  large  sin,  at 

.ofcarbon  and  57.1  percent,  of  oxygen,  the  bottom  of  which  is  seen  a  soft  gn^rldi 

ht  compared  with  air  is  0.967.    It  is  a  mass,  the  dough  of  the  cellular  tissue,  with  n 

of  imperfect  combustion,  and  is  gene-  very  disagreeable  odor ;  this  dough  or  core  is 

large  fires  in  close  furnaces  in  enormous  soon  separated,  leaving  a  deep  excavation,  with 

mixed  with  carbonic  acid  and  other  thin  edges,  and  surrounded  by  a  livid  akin. 

products  of  combustion.    By  the  intro-  The  swelling  may  vary  in  size  from  1  to  6  inohea 

of  atmospheric  air  to  it  while  highly  in  diameter,  and  is  usually  fbund  upon  tiio 

it  combines  with    another  atom  of  back,  nape  of  the  neck,  and  nates;  it  may  00- 

burning  with  a  blue  fiame  and  becom-  cur  also  on  the  shoulders,  chest,  lower  jaw,  md 

onic  acid.    It  is  visible  by  night  under-  lower  extremities.    It  is  most  common  m  aaolta 

lis  change,  as  it  meets  the  mr  when  and  old  persona,  whose  constitutions  have  been 

rom  the  tops  of  chimneys  of  large  fur-  broken  down  by  intemperance,  expoeure,  hard 

icating  imperfect  combustion  within  study,  <Hrmentd  anxiety;  it  la  dwaya  anevi* 

»ee,  and  consequent  wont  of  economy  dence  of  a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood  and  of 

le  of  the  fuel.     In  the  large  iron  estab-  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.    It  some- 

s,  this  gas  is  utilized  by  causing  it  to  times  appears  to  be  the  means  of  remoTing 

.h  the  fresh  air  admitted  under  the  morbific  matters  from  the  system.    If  of  laige 

f  the  steam  engines,  or  in  the  chambers  b^zb^  in  an  enfeebled  oonstitntion,  or  on  or  near 

ted  for  heating  the  air  blown  into  the  the  head,  a  carbnnde  may  endai4;er  life.    The 

.   If  the  flow  of  the  gases  be  obstructed,  load  treatment  which  has  been  roand  the  beat^ 

f  way  irregular,  explosions  may  result  is  to  make  free  incisions  into  the  tumor,  to  d* 

sn  admission  of  oxygen  or  of  atmos-  low  the  escape  of  the  disdiarge  and  doQi^Mk 

Ir  to  them  when  highly  heated.    When  to  rdieve  the  engorged  tissues  by  the  loss  or 

1th  pure  oxygen,  carbonic  oxide  is  by  blood,  and  to  excite  them  to  hedthy  suppnmc 

0  spark  converted  into  carbonic  add  tion  and  granulation ;  warm  and  atlmulaling 

explosion.    The  oxide  may  be  re-ob-  poultices,  ointments^  and  lotions,  hasten  the 

y  passing  the  carbonic  acid  through  cure.    At  the  aame  time,  the  diaeaaed  aeoretloDS 

mtaining  red-hot  charcod  or  metallio  of  the  dlmentary  oand  ahonld  be  removed 

ih  take  up  1  atom  of  oxygen. — Oar^  by  purgatives ;   the   strength   snf^xxted   1^ 

dde  is  a  colorless  gas,  without  smell  or  nonrishing  diet^  burk,  and  the  minerd  adds; 

it  more  irrespirable  and  poisonous  than  'irritabilitr  calmed  by  small  doses  of  Ofdnm; 

)  acid.    Its  inhdation  as  it  issues  from  and  the  blood  renovated  by  a  Jodidoos  ez* 

I  sometimes  causes  immediate  asphyxia  hibition  of  preparationa  of  iroiL«-4n  mlnaral- 

rorkmen.    It  undergoes  no  change  like  ogy,  the  name  of  a  pradooa  stona  mnflh  Tslasd 
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by  the  tadenta    It  wm  probaU j  a  bloodHwd  ffae  In ' 

garnet.  1     uu     wm\       %m 

OARBURETS,  or  OAjmiDn,  oombinatioiis  of  Iau     u.  ji        .^ 

carbon  with  the  metals  and  simple  bodiea,  as  lar  1 1        •  ■ 

steel  and  cast  iron,  which  are  carburets  of  iron.  PeuuBjrivaOiii,       a  V  inn 

'The  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  volatile  some  of  these  »  used        u       um 

liquid,  sometimes  ciuled  carburet  of  sulphur  The  principal  interest  mat  Trarhew  w 

and  fdcohol  of  suJphur,  but  now  known  by  the  owing  to  tne  terrible  ei  it  has  — 

name  of  bisnlphuret  of  carbon.    It  majr  conve-  the  l^lish  ooal  minesi  anu  mm      edl 

niently  be  described  in  tliis  place.    It  is  s  heavy,  phry  Davy  and  George  Step] 

olear  fluid,  of  a  strong  fetid  odor,  and  very  tigaie  the  properties  of  the  i       wna  • 

inflammable.    Its  specifio  gravity  is  1.298,  its  of  discovenng   tome   methou  of  fm 

boiling  point  118°.    It  evaporates  with  great  the  miners.    Thus  the  aafetr 

rapidity,  absorbing  so  much  heat,  that  quick-  covered,  which  still  contini       a»  m 

silver  may  be  frozen  in  a  tube  surrounded  with  valuable  guard  next  to  thon         ^ 

lint  wet  in  this  substance,  and  placed  in  the  Olefiant  gas,  the  other  t  < 

exhausted  receiver  of  an  air  pump.    Itscompo-  hydrogen,  was    diaoover»u    or 

sition  is  carbon  1  atom  and  sulphur  2  atoms,  or  chemists  in  1790.  who  gave  it 

per  cent  15.8  of  carbon  and  84.2  of  sulphur,  seauenee  of  its  forming  an  >     f  uu 

The  mode  of  preparing  it  is. to  pass  the  vapor  chlorine.    It  consists  of  85.i  a  i  « 

of  sulphur  over  charcoal  heated  to  redness  in  a  bon  and  14.29  of  hydrogen,  and  m  |i*uu     ' 

tube,  and  collect  the  fluid  which  goes  over  in  resented  by  the  symM  GAH. 

water.    It  should  be  redistilled  to  free  it  from  gravity  is  very  near  that  of  i 

moisture  and  excess  of  sulphur.    This  substance  being  estimated  at  0.9674-Ol!  i  ■ 

is  particularly  interesting  for  its  strong  solvent  sesses  an  odor  slightly  ethereal,   j 

power,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  passes  are-extinffuished,  and  aniwala  oeaae  — 

into  vapor.    Its  volatility  has  suggested  its  use  in  it     It  bums  with  a  dense  i 

for  engines,  as  a  substitute  for  water,  and  work-  Mixed  with  8  or  4  volnmea  of  or  »< 

ing  models  have  been  made  to   run  by  it  12  of  air,  it  violently  explodes  li> 

The  design  was  to  condense  it,  and  use  the  spark  or  flame.    Exposed  to  rad  faeai       i 

same  material  over  and  over.    It  is  used  now  lain  tube,  it  is  decomposed.  <     i 

principally  for  varnishes,  and  for  dissolving  caout-  ed,  and  light  carburetted  b' 

chouc,  &c  In  medicine  it  is  employed  as  a  stimu-  remains.    A  succession  of      ct 

lent,  to  excite  the  natural  secretions  of  the  skin,  vert  it  into  charcoal  and  u  jui 

kidneys,  &c.,  to  increase  the  animal  warmth,  occupying  twice  the  originial 

accelerate  the  pulse,  &c.    Recently  it  has  been  It  is  liquefled  under  the  pr 

successfully  applied  to  indolent  tumors,  and  to  pheres,  when  exposed  to  t      auw 

the  glands  of  tne  ear  to  remove  deafness.  attained  by  solid  carbc     :»  i     d 

OARBURETTED IIYDROGEN.    Two  com-  vacuum.    In  this  form  •  c 

pounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  designated  transparent  fluid.- 

by  this  term,  one  called  the  light  carburetted  for  obtaining  it    It  results  fr 

hydrogen,  and  the  other  olefiant  gas.     The  or  fat  subsUnoea  in  doaa  i 

former  is  a]t$o  known  as  the  fire-damp  of  the  distilled  with  4  to  7  Umes  m 

miners,  marsh  gas,  &c.    It  was  observed  in  acid  yields  it,  and  the  gaa  is  pOriMw  wj 

cool  mines  as  early  as  1640.    Dr.  Franklin,  in  it  through  lime  water. 
1774,  called  the  attention  of  Priestley  to  an  in-        CARBURIS,  Mxbdco,  ooont.  n  Griak  ta^ 

flammable  gas  obtained  in  this  country  by  stir*  neer,  bom  at  the  beginning  of  tlM  IMii 

ring  stagnant  pools.     It  was  first  accurately  at  Argo6toli,Oephalonia,  died  1781. 


described  by  Drs.  Dalton  and  Thomson  in  1811.  a  thorough  education  at  the  u^vanl^  d 

It  is  a  colorless  gas,  without  taste  or  smell,  and  gna;  being  banished  for  •omeyontfafUW 

neither  of  acid  nor  alkaline  properties.    Its  com-  nal  folly  m>m  Greece,  ho  Mnmed  the 

Sosition  b  carbon  1  atom,  hydrogen  2  atoms,  Lascari,  and  entered  toe  Roarian  Mr  ~ 

I  H|^  or  per  cent,  C— 75,  11—25.    Its  weight,  empress  Catharine  II.  appointed  him 

compared  with  that  of  air,  is  0.555.    Burning  colonel  of  the  corps  of  englnecn^ 

bodies  immersed  in  it  are  extinguished,  and  it  him  with  the  constmction  of  the  v 

does  not  support  respiration.    It  is  highly  in-  ed  with  the  statue  intended  ibr  PiUr 

flammable,  burning  with  aydlow  flame;  but  it  Garburis  procmred  a  monolith  eoMlrtlmdi 

requires  a  high  heat  to  ignite  it    United  with  block  of  granite  from  Uie  jpdf  of  IUbJi^ 

oxygen  or  atmospheric  air  in  due  proportion,  a  feet  high,  40  feet  long,  ana  ST  feel  li  w^ 

compound  is  produced  which  explodes  with  the  This  block  was  imbedded  16  fcal  dM  ii  * 

electric  spark  or  the  approach  of  flame.    The  swamp.    The  difficult  waa  how  to  eEW^^ 

mixture  of  air  to  produce  on  explosion  may  be  and  convey  it  to  St.  Peterriiaqg,    CMnriij^ 

from  7  to  14  times  that  of  the  gas.    Water  and  vented  a  machine  for  thia  nuqiuM^  ^Jf^ 

carbonic   acid   gas  result  from  the  chemical  his  superintendence  the  VlocK  via adU^iHK" 

change.    In  mines  of  bituminous  coal  this  gas  to  the  shores  of  the  Nevi|  and  kvm  MM 

b  generated  abundantly,  and  it  also  issues  from  transported  by  land  to  the  pnblla  ifMM  if  ^ 


OABOAJENTE  QAB0  FLAYINa 

wgyWiiero  it  was  erected  Sept.  80, 1769.  OARCASSONKE,  a  dfy  of  Franoe,  ddef 

ipr^  of  Roana  appointed  mm  director  town  of  the  department  of  Ande,  488  m.  B.  of 

militarj  academy  for  yomig  noblemen  Paris,  on  the  river  Ande,  which  divides  it  into 
ted  with  the  engmeerin^  department  of   2  parts,  the  old  city  and  the  new,  Joined  by  a 

ly.    But  receiving  permission  to  return  bndge  of  10  arches.     The  new  town  is  well 

)oe,  he  settled  in  Oephalonia.  Here  he  built,  with  broad  streets  intersecting  each  other 
Qented  in  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  and  .  at  right  angles.    Carcassonne  is  an  important 

^wth  of  sugar  and  of  American  cotton,  manufacturing  and  commercial  centre,  taid  oon- 

[ter  4  years  he  was  assassinated  by  some  tains  large  woollen  &ctories.  producing  a  fine 

in  laborers.  The  wife  ofCarburis  was  also  cloth,  highly  esteemed  for  its  brilliant  4yW| 

wounded,  but  survived  her  husband,  which  is  especially  exported  to  the  Levant,  &r- 

Qical  apparatus  used  by  Oarburis  in  bary,  and  South  America.    Ko  place,  periiapB^ 

val  of  the  Russian  monolith  was,  at  in  France,  has  preserved  to  a  greater  extent  tne 

4ue8t  of  the  French  government,  placed  aspect  of  a  fortress  of  the  imddle  ages.    It  is 

eoTuervatoire  dea  arts  et  mitien,  enclosed  by  double  walls,  flanked  with  towers, 

tCAJENTE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov-  and  protected  by  a  strong  castle.    Carcassonne 

f  Valencia,  in  a   beautiful  plain  on  the  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient  Caroasnm, 

It  is  handsome  and  prosperous,  and  has  which  was  theiohief  town  of  the  Volc»  Teotosa- 

1  linen  and  woollen  manufactories.  Many  ges,  who  were  conquered  by  the  Romans.   The 

remains  have  been  discovered  in  its  Ylngoths  probably  built  the  inner  line  of  the 

J,    A  battle  between  the  Spaniards  and  walls,  and  part  of  the  castle.  These  fortifieationfl^ 

I  took  place  near  this  town,  «fuly  18, 1818,  however,  aid  not  prevent  the  storming  <^  the 

ch  the  former  were  defeated.    Pop.  in  town  bv  the  Saracens.    Although  snbs^ently 

r,280.  strengthened  by  the  wariike  viscoants  ot  Car- 

tCASS,  a  shell  filled  with  inflammable  cassonn^  and  defended  by  the  heroic  Raymond 

ntion,  the  flame  of  which  issues  through  Roger,  they  could  not  long  withstand  ue  ora- 

boles,  and  is  so  violent  that  it  can  scarce-  sade  agidnst  the  Albigenses.    In  1847,  Caroas> 

extinguished.     They  are  thrown  from  sonne  submitted  to  &e  king  of  France.    It  is 

8,  howitzers,  and  guns,  in  the  same  way  the  seat  of  a  bi^oprio,  has  tribunals  of  pri- 
mon  shells,  and  burn  from  8  to  10  min-  mary  iurisdiction  ana  commerce,  a  department- 
The  composition  is  either  melted  over  a  al  college,  and  other  learned  institnUona.  In 
3d  poured  hot  into  the  shell,  or  it  is  the  church  of  St  Nazaire  is  the  tomb  of  Simon 
I  into  a  compact  mass  by  the  aid  of  liquid  'de  Montfort    Pop.  in  1868, 19,916. 

and  then  crammed  into  the  sliell.    The  CARD  PLATING.    Like  the  game  of  ohesB. 

>les  are  stopped  with  corks  or  wooden  cards  are  supposed  to  be  of  Adanc  origin,  ana 

's,  through  which  a  tube,  filled  with  fuse-  indeed  seem  to  have  been  based  upon  the  same 

ition,  passes  into  the  shell.    Formerly  warlike  assodations,  some  of  the  figures  c^ohess 

iarcasses  were  cast  with  a  partition  or  having  appeared  also  in  the  cards  used  in  tiie 

igm,  like  the  present  shrapnell  shells.  Orient.    In  Hindostan  cards  were  called  t$eha- 

ttom  part  being  destined  to  receive  a  har-Um^  rignifying  4  crowns  or  4  Inngs.  tJie 

g  chai'go  of  gtmpowder ;  but  this  com-  popular  name  being  taj  or  tot.    The  (Mnese 

n  is  now  done  away  with.    Another  call  their  cards  di^^MM  or  pi^>er  tickets ;  tfaey 

'  carcasses  was  formerly  in  use,  construct-  have  80  cards  in  a  paoiL  8  suits  of  9  cards  eadi, 

3  a  light  ball,  on  two    circular   iron  and  8  sinj^o  cards  whicn  are  superior  to  all  tiie 

crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  over  othera — The  most  ancient  form  of  cards  is  l^ 

canvas  was  spread,  thus  forming  an  im-  preserved  in  the  figures  of  the  cards  used  in  the 

ly  spheroidal  body,  which  was  filled  with  French  game  of  tarot9.    TttHa  name  Is  derived 

r  composition,  containing  mostly  gunpow-  f]*om  the  Arabic,  and  the  game  was  originallj 

I  pitch.    Tliese  carcasses,  however,  have  connected  with  religious^  necromantio,  and soleii- 

bandoned,  because  their  great  lightness  tific  associations.    The  ancient  terms  txt  CflrdB, 

■»  almost  impossible  to  throw  them  to  an^  as  naypei  in  Spain  and  naibi  in  Italy,  are  abo 

9,  or  with  any  precision.  The  composi-  of  Arabic  etymology,  and  signify  fortnne-telHng. 
T  filling  our  modern  carcasses  vary  con-  In  all  probability,  cards  were  introdoced  into 
ly,  but  they  each  and  all  consist  chiefly  Europe  by  Arabs,  J  ews,  and  other  oriental  races, 
>etre  and  sulphur,  mixed  with  a  resinous  before  the  18th  century,  the  Saracens  espedallj 
'  substance.    Tlius  the  Prussian  service  having  made  the  game  popidar  in  Spain  and 

parts  saltpetre,  25  parts  sulphur,  7  parts  Italy,  whence  the  taste  for  it  spread  mto  Ger- 

powder,  and  83  parts  colophony.     The  many,  France,  and  England.    The  first  his- 

nse  saltpetre    100  parts,  sulphur   40  toridiu  evidence  of  its  existence  in  Germany 

osin  80  parts,  antimony  10  parts,  tallow  presents  itself  befbtre  1276,  when  a  minute  in 

'&,  turpentine  10  parts.     Carcasses  are  the  town  hall  of  Augsburg  records  the  fi^t  that 

used  in  bombardmento,  and  sometimes  **  Ruddph  I.  amused  himMlf  with  plavinff  cards 

shipping,  thongh  in  this  latter  use  they  and  other  games.^    The  use  of  oaraa  in  Italy  is 

sen  almost  entirely  superseded  by  red-  mentioned  as  early  as  1299.  The  first  anthentio 

ot,  which  is  easier  prepared,  of  greater  record  in  France  occurs  in  1898,  when  in  tha 

m  and  of  far  more  incendiary  effect,  official  aooonnts  of  Ghaiies  Pdoparti  treasurer 
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of  the  rojal  hoiuehold,  an  item  of  oxpenditore  gingtberacm,    '  * 

appetn  tor  Uin»  jtum  di  eartm  presented  to  amomt  nvaof  luiv  «■ 

Charles  VL  by  Jaoqnemia  Oriogonneur,  an  art-  dainom  of  Samatrai 

ist.   As  early  as  the  16th  century,  an  active  trade  mum  eairdamemym  >  r  •  i 

in  cards  sprung  up  in  Germany,  and  was  chiefly  Yariety  from  Madagasoar  »  auOWIi  h 

carried  on  at  Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  and  Ulm,  cardamom,  bat  other  Tarietiea  •■•! 

the  demand  frr)m  France,  England,  Italy,  Spain,  Ceylon  are  also  called  by  the 

and  other  countries  producing  great  prosperity  some  authorities.    The  can         n 

amonc  the  manufacturers.    The  most  eminent  mocopceias,  and  the  beat  knuwu  in  mw  cm 

manufacturer  of  cards  in  France  in  the  10th  ceu-  is  tliat  from  Malabar.    It  is  the  prodncft  « 

tury  was  Jean  Volay.   In  England  the  manufac-  'venealmia  eardamomum  of  Roaooa,  a 

tare  of  cards  flourished  especially  under  Eliza-  nial  plant  with  a  tnberoua  root,  groviag  vid 

beth.  But  no  sooner  hod  curds  come  to  be  gen-  in  the  moantaina,  and  caltiratad  ^  the  aumi 

crally  used  in  Europe,  than  they  were  proliib-  The  seeds  are  exported  in  their  capiaWt  «UA 

ited  by  several  governments,  partly  from  moral  are  also  aromatic,  but  are  r^ectcd  in  the  mtf 

considerations,  the  first  games,  as  LanoUiknteht  the  article  for  medicine.    Cardamom  tecdiM 

in  Germany,  lataquenet  and  piquet  in  France,  valued  for  their  aromatic  tod  pnngcat  qufilii^ 

being  games  of  chance ;  partly  fron^  consider-  and  are  much  used  to  flavcir  varioa 

ations  of  political  economy,  as  in  England,  where  and  cordials.    The  natives  of  Um  Ea 

the  importation  of  foreign  cards  was  considered  as  a  condiment.    One  variety,  known  « 

ii\jnrious  to  the  prosperity  of  home  manufactn-  of  paradise,  Guinea  graina,  and  Malagnccap^ 

rers.  The  prohibition,  however,  only  tended  to  per,  is  imported  in  seeds  from  Guinea,  sad  aim 

increase  the  taste  for  cards.   In  England,  under  from  Dcmerara,  where  the  negroes  have  iit»- 

Richard  III.  and  Henry  VII.,  card  playing  grew  duced  and  now  caltivate  it.    Tm  plant  ispnW 

in  fiivor.    The  latter  monarch  was  very  tond  of  ably    the     amomum    Melegutta    of    Bonw, 

the  game,  and  his  daughter  Margaret  was  found  though  one  of  the  varieties  foand  in  the  Eip- 

E laying  cards  by  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  when  lish  markets  is  from  tlie  A,  grama  nafoim^ 

e  came  to  woo  her.    The  popularity  which  Sir  J.  £.  Smitli.    The  negroea  nse  the  lec^  a 

cards  gradually  obtained  in  England  may  be  in-  seasoning  for  food,  and  in  Africa  they  aie  Inik- 

ferred  from  the  fact  that  i>oIitical  pamphlets  ly  esteemed  among  spices.  Their  flavor  bUotf 

under  the  name  of  *^  Bloody  Games  of  Cards,"  pungent  and  peppery.    In  England  they  m  im 

and  kindred  titles,  appeared  at  the  commence-  extensive  use  for  giving  a  factitioot  stieo^lD 

ment  of  the  civil  wur  against  Charles  I.    One  adulterated  gin  and  other  liqoora,  and  frHpiml? 

of  the  most  striking  publications  of  this  kind  api>ear  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  m<sIkB 

was  one  in  IGCO  on  the  royal  game  of  ombre.  *^gin  flavorings."  (See  Got.)    They  are  afcoyr 

In  *^  Pepys^s  Diary,"  under  the  date  of  Feb.  17,  ministered  as  medicine  in  veterinary 
1G67,  it  is  stated  that  on  Sabbath  evenings  he        CARDAN,  Ginouxo,  an  Italian  savsat 

found  *^  tlie  Queene.  the  Duchesso  of  York,  and  physician,  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  JariK 

another  or  two,  at  cards,  with  the  rooms  full  of  iihysician  of  Milan,  bom  at  Pavia,  SepC  Si,19fll« 


ladies  and  great  men." — The  marks  uf)on  the  died  in  Rome,  Sept.  21,1576.    Wbcnjoaainv 

suits  of  cards  are  supposed  to  have  been  origi-  joined  the  order  of  St.  Francia,  bat  atantos*! 

nally  intended  for  a  symbolical  representation  it  afterward.    Devoting  himself  to  the  itady 

of  the  4  diflTerent  cla<«ses  of  society,  hearts  repre-  medicine  and  philosophy,  he obtmned  biidi 

senting,  according  to  this  supposition,  the  cler-  of  M.D.  in  1525,  practised  hispmftwrinnfari 

gy,  spades  the  nobility  (It.  ^^W/r,  a  sword),  clubs  time,  and  successively  officiated  aa  pro  ~ 

the  serfs,  and  diamonds  the  citizens.  The  tignres  mathematics  and  medicine  at  Paviaand  \ 

originated  with  militair  and  historical  associa-  lie  pnbIi^hed  a  treatise  on  mathcmatieii  If^ 

tions.    So  wc  And  the  kings  in  the  first  French  magna^  which  gained  for  him  a  high  rcfnt»- 

cards  representing  the  monarchies  of  the  Jews,  tiun  in  that  branch  of  science;  While  iaiba 

Greeks,   liomons,   and    French.    The  queens,  medical  profession  he  ranked  equally  high,  ika 

knaves,  the  ace,  and  the  number  of  the  cards,  king  of  Denmark  oflTering  him,  but  in  nia*  a 


were    ba^^    upon   similar   ideas ;  but   many  professorship.    While  on  a  visit  to 

changes  and  modifications  have  taken  place  at  was  liaHed  as  a  great  physician,  and  said  to 

various  periods,  according  to  the  customs  and  efiected  some  unions  cures.     Pccnnisiv  I9* 

tastes  of  dififerent  countries.    Breitkopf^s  T>r-  barrassments  driving  him  away  Iroia  Bcla^ 

iuehdes  Urtprungs  dtr  SpUlkarten  is  one  of  the  he  repaired  in  1570  to  Rome,  where  bs  ■•■> 

most  profound  dissertations  on  the  subject  the  rest  of  his  life,  honored  with  the  fHsMMP 

Singer^}  *'  lic^seorches  into  the  History  of  Play-  of  (xregory  XIII.,  who  settled  a  nensienea  to 

ing  Cords"  was  published  in  Lond<m  in  1816;  and  caused  him  to  be  admittca  a  niMtea 

Ijchcr^s  Etudes  historiqueisur  If  A  cartes  djouer,  the  college  of  physiciana.    He  waa  aolfdii 

in  Paris  in  1842 ;  and  Cbatto's  *'  Facts  and  Spnec-  much  for  his  eccentricitiea  aa  for  hit  sMM* 

nlations  on  the  Origin  and  History  of  Playing  and  his  writings  as  well  aa  hia  file  |am"*^ 

Cords,"  in  I/mdon  in  1848.  curious  combination  of  iodostrr  and  $Jbmt^ 

CARDAMOM,  a  name  rather  vaguely  ap-  His  most  famous  treattae,  Df  AiMlifalii»  !•  <r 

plied  in  commerce  to  the  an>matic  seeds  of  vided  into  21  books,  which  are  taken  vpbfi* 

various  East  India  plants,  of  the  natural  order  variona  branchca  of  aciantiik^  ubihiiwpfcW 
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fsica]  specolations ;  the  16th  book,  seh,  tomiage  481,696.     The  greater  p«rt  of  the 

)  treats  of  science  in  general,  and  town  is  of  oonrse  modem,  and  oon^Ma  of  good 

)  advocates  the  propriety  of  begin-  baildinfls,  indndlng  2  fine  oharohes  and  flevenl 

Incatlon  of  the  yonng  hj  teaching  other  plaoes  of  worship.    There  are  5  sohods^ 

Btry,  being  tlie  most  sensible.    A  an  infirmary  hospital,  and  a  union  workhouse. 
>n  of  his  works  is  considered  the        OARDIGAN,  a  seaport  and  borongh  of  WaleSi 

(te  (10  vols,  fol.,  1663).  289  m.from  London;  pop.  in  1851, 8,876.  The 

FAS,  one  of  the  administrative  divi-  town  carries  on  a  small  shipping  trade  alonsr 

W.  department  of  the  Spanish  West  the  coast,  exporting  agricultural  produce  and 

IV  of  Cabn.    Area  106  sq.  leagues,  slates,  and  importing  coal,  limestone,  and  tira- 

,  86,361,  including  27,521  whites,  her.    The  entrances  of  coasting  vessels  in  186S. 

>iored,  and  55,016  slaves. — Cards-  were  687,  tonnage  18,788;  the  clearances  50,* 

ief  town  of  the  division,  situated  tonnage  1,519.    The  foreign  shipping  is  inooil* 

coast  of  the  island,  pop.  in  1858,  siderable.  There  is  an  ancient  castle  in  the  town, 

)  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Havana,  is  con-  the  foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Gilbert 

.ilway  and  telegraph  with  Havana  de  Glare,  toward  the  end  of  the  12th  century. 
as,  and  is,  after  Havana,  Matanzas,        OARDIGAN,  James    Thomas  Bbudeksll, 

}  de  Cuba,  the  most  important  com-  earl  of,  a  British  general  of  cavalry,  bom  at 

)orium  of  Cuba,  the  custom-house  Hambleton  Oct.  16,  1797,  was  educated   at 

1854  having  been  $409,000.    The  Christ  church,  Oxford,  and  was  gazetted  May 

irdenos  has  5  to  6  fathoms  of  water  6,  1824,  as  cornet  in  the  8th  royal  Irish  hns- 

chorage.    At  its  entrance  is  a  fixed  sars,  under  the  courtesy  tide  of  Lord  Bmde- 

high.   The  fillibuster  Lopez  effected  nell.    His  fiunily  infiuence  and  wealth  in  Eng- 

re  in  1850,  and  toward  the  end  of  land  procured  for  him  a  rapid  promotion,  and 

isolated  the  town,  burning  the  thea-  in  a  few  years  he  had  attained  the  rank  of 

»m-house,  and  the  powder-magazine,  nuigor.    At  this  time  he  became  notorioua  fbr 

property  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000.  eloping  with  the  wife  of  Mi^jor  Johnston,  whom 

LuDovico,    called    also  Ciooli,  a  he  married  on  June  19, 1826,  after  the  lady  had 

ainter,  born  at  the  castle  of  Cigoli,  obtained  a  divorce  from  her  first  husband.  The 

in  1559,  died  in  1618.    Ho  was  the  union,  however,  proved  unhappy,  and  eventually 

to  di  Titi,  but  was  indebted  for  his  terminated  in  a  separation.    The  death  ik  thia 

careful  study  of  the  works  of  Cor-  lady  took  place  in  Ix>ndon,  July  16, 1858.    Lord 

*'  St.  Peter  healing  the  Lame*'  has  Brudenell  was  next,  Dec  8, 1880,  made  lienten- 

id  as  inferior  only  to  the  "  Transfig-  ant-colonel  of  the  15th  hussars.    Lady  Angosta 

Raplmel.    His  other  most  esteemed  Wathen,  a  lady  of  high  connection,  tiie  wife  of 

^'  St.  Jerome  *'  and  the  **•  Conver-  the  m2gor  of  tiiat  regiment,  having  obstinately 

aul  ^^  at  Rome,  the  **  Stoning  of  8t  refused  to  visit  Lady  Brudenell,  Lord  Bmde- 

le  ^''  Trinity,'*  '*Mary  Magdalene,**  nell  subjected  her  husband  to  a  series  of  perse- 

;e  Homo,*'  at  Florence.   He  enjoyed  cutions  which  resulted  in  a  oourt-martlaJ,  dia- 

e  reputation  also  as  an  architect,  and  closing  on  his  lordship's  side  a  course  of  ty- 

fino  Rcnuccini  palnce  at  Florence,  ranny  and  espionage,  which,  notwithstai^iiiff 

my  palaces  and  public  edifices  there  his  rank  and  influence,  compeUed  his  remow 

;  he  excelled  also  in  some  degree  as  ^m  the  regiment  and  from  active  servioeu 

I  publislied  a  treatise  on  perspective.  Indeed,  it  was  only  throuffh  the  interferenee 

a  town  of  the  Thracian  Cher-  of  William  IV.  moved  by  we  entreaties  of  his 

Hi  head  of  the  Melanian  gulf,  which  &ther,  that  Lord  Brudenell  was  restored  and 

destroyed  Avhen  he  founded  Lysi-  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  11th  light 

was  rebuilt  in  the  Roman  times,  dragoons,  then  serving  in  India.    This  restora- 

te  of  tlic  ancient  city  a  village  now  tion  to  his  rank  was  in  1884.    Lord  Brudenell 

1  bears  the  name  of  Hexamili.  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons  ttoaa 

\  tlio  county  town  of  Glamorgan-  the  period  of  his  coming  of  age  in  1818,  until 

on  the  river  Taff,  170  m.  from  Lon-  Aug.  14, 1887,  when  on  the  death  of  his  nther, 

ly ;  pop.  in  1851, 18,351 ;  returns  one  he  became  eari  of  Cardigan.    After  his  regi- 

irliainent.    Until  within  the  last  80  ment  returned  from  India  Lord  Cardigan 

'  was  a  mere  village ;  but  the  con-  himself  into  difficulties  with  the  officers  wh 

I  fine  dock  by  the  marquis  of  Bute,  one  by  one,  had  to  sell  out  until  the  feeling 

1  proprietor,  and  the  consequent  the  regiment  broke  into  mutiny  in  what  was 

he  collieries  of  South  Wales,  have  known  as  the  **  black  bottie  quarrel."     This 

verted  it  to  an  important  commer-  quarrel  arose  in  1840,  while  Lord  Cardigan's 

It  is  now  the  principal  shipping  regiment  was  stationed  at  Canterbury.    One  of 

Welsh  steam  coal,  beside  iron,  his  officers,  Capt.  Reynolds,  having  oansed  wine 

her  local  products.    The  entrances  to  be  placed  on  the  table  in  a  ^^blaok  bottle^'* 

sisted  of  475  foreign  vessels,  ton-  Lord  Cardigan  accused  him  of  degrading  the 

;   1,816  coasting  vessels,  tonnage  mess  to  the  level  of  a  pot-house.    Tldaledto 

le  clearances  were  1,711  foreign  angry  words:  Capt.  Reynolds  was  nUoed  m- 

age  844,311 ;   6,212  coasting  ves-  der  arresti  demanded  a  oonrt-martiai,  bol  thia 
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prirOege  was  withheld  ftom  him,  and,  as  the  title  beoame  the  exdnrire 

poblio  thought,  ui\jii8tl7.    The  excitement  ore-  principal  dernr  of  the  R 

ated  by  ilm  affair  and  hj  his  subsequent  mis-  as  the  naturSf  eooniellorh  ««  p 

understanding  with  another  officer  also  of  the  quired  an  inflaenee  and  <  >»  -  : 

name  of  Reynolds,  had  hardly  subsided,  when  perior  kind.     Thna,  in  unn        m 

lie  fought  a  duel  with  Gapt.  Harvey  Tud^ett  eccledastical  senate  was  roruea  lO  : 

(Si>])t.  16,  1840),  because  this  officer  had  oen-  assist  the  sovereign  pontiff  in  the  ■>• 

(tured  his  conduct  in  the  **  Morning  Ohron-  of  the  church ;   and  the  eoi 

ii'le"  newspaper.    Capt  Tnckett  was  wound-  body  was  continually  perf  s 

ed,  and  Lord  Cardigan  tried  before  the  house  ultimately  fixed  in  its  preivub  iir 

^  of  lords,  but,  althougli  ac(}uitted,  public  opin-  Sixtus  V.   The  dignity  of  cardu 

*  ion  was  against  him.     His  reputation,  how-  in  tlie  Latin  diurch,  after  t     i%m  yv^  ■■ 

ever,  as  an  accomplished  cavalry  officer,  and  elected  by  them  alone.  Garu         have 

the  satisfaction  which  the  duke  of  Wellington  rank  of  secular  princes,  being  •         1  wom 

expressed  in  1848,  with  the  efficiency  of  the  tors,  and  next  after  kings.  1%e— u 

11th  hussars'  regiment,  which  was  under  Lord  those  worn  by  bi^ops,  which  ;     CanuuH. 

Gordigan^s  charso,  led  to  his  promotion.    On  those  who  are  not  in  sacred  ord 

tiie  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  Lord  Gar-  use)  are  a  purple  mantle,  a  i  m 

digan  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  migor-genoral,  of  sapphire  set  in  gold.    T     y        dk        i 

and  appointed  brigadier  in  command  of  the  8  classes,  cardinal  blshoM,  ■»f.»».J  nnamm 

light  cavalry  brigade.    This  brigade  constituted  cardinal  deacons;  and  the  i     x 

the  celebrated  *^  six  hundred, '^  whose  charge  at  these  S  classes  is  respectively      w,        it- 

Balaklava  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  1st  class  belong  the  biaho      if       < 

the  bravest  yet  wildest  feats,  perhaps,  ever  told  gan  sees  of  the  Roman  provuice,  «ul 

of  in  the  history  of  war.     On  that  occasion  Porto,  Albano,  Tusculnm,  Sabina.  and  1 

(Oct  25,  1854),  Lord  Cardigan  is  said  to  haye  Their  Utle  arose  fW>m  the  di 

received  from  Lord  Lucan,  his  brother-in-law,  they  were  obliged  to  dficlate  v 

an  order  to  capture  certain  guns  from  the  Rus-  certain  di^s  in  the  sreater  1 

sians.    A  mile  and  a  half  had  to  be  traversed,  and  were  inangurated  or  incsnu     icw  m 

under  fire,  before  the  enemy  could  be  met  ana  natC)  into  these  fhnctiona,  i       1       e 

the  Russian  forces  stood  in  formidable  array  in  the  chief  of  the  cardinals,  w      v 

every  direction.    The  enterprise  seemed  hope-  above,  the  clergy  of  these  pn         i       « 

less.     Cardigan,  however,  led  on  the  charge,  The  cardinal  priests  were  o  r  ux 

and  actually  took  the  gims,  his  men  cutting  their  priests  who  presided  over  tL^  w^i^ 

way  through  the  infantry  support  and  through  to  the  principal  churches,  of  wh 

the  cavalry,  and  then  back  again,  under  the  already  26  at  the  dose  of  the  I      om     '. 

play  of  the  Russian  batteries,  but  with  fearfully  cardinal    deacons  sprung  fri 

diminished  numbers,  the  survivors  not  exceed-  deacons,  of  whom  there  wer^  w  ly  ■ 

ing  150.    As  the  hero  of  this  daring  exploit,  afterward  14,  each  one  having  <         •  e 

Lord  Cardigan  was  received  with  great  enthu-  poor  in  a  certain  district  of  the  gkt. 

siasm  on  his  return  to  England,  and  appointed  em  times  the  carduial  priesti        ^       u 

inspector-general  of  the  cavalry.    The  charges,  ly  arclibishops  and  buhops.    j      u  ons. 

however,  subsequently  alleged  by  the  Crimean  ever,  derives  his  title  from  A  DSa     nlsi 

commissioner:^  tended  to  reduce  the  high  es-  and  in  tliat  church  he  ]  «imi 

timate  placed  upon  his  ser^'iccs. — ^In  appear-  The  cardinal  deacons  majr  uu 

ance  Lord  Cardigan  is  the  beau-ideal  of  a  light  or  subdeacons,  or  even  inferior  m, 

dragoon.    Though  CI,  he  carries  his  years  with  are  generally  men  who  have  deTO««u  u 

an  arrogant  air  of  juvenility.    His  frame,  though  to  the  study  of  law,  diph  ',  and 

slight,  is  well  proportionc<l  and  knit,  and  ho  is  ship,  and  are  employed  iu  i 

gay  and  dauntless  in  l)earing.  of  the  Roman  court    £ver>        j     b  wj 

GARDIGANSIIIRE,  a  county  of  South  Wales;  order  he  may  have  receiveu,  «.««■       i 

area,  698  F<i.  m.,  or  443,887  acres;  pop. in  1851,  episcopal    Jurisdiction    in   his   '***- 

70,796.    The  county  is  mountainous,  except  in  solemn  benediction,  and 

the  N.  £.  near  tlie  sea,  wlicre  it  is  flat.    The  riv-  Those  who  are  prints  can  ipw 

era  are  small,  and  there  are  several  small  lakes,  minor  orders.    They  take  preoM  «  m 

81ate  is  tlio  prevailing  geological  character  of  ates,  even  patriardi&and  DATe  • «»       i 

the  county.    Veins  of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  are  in  general  councils.    Tlie  appointment      ' 

found.    Some  domestic  manufactures  of  wool-  nof  rests  exclusively  with  tne  pooe. 

len  are  carried  on  ;   oats  butter,  and  slates  ber  is  never  onite  filled,  and  tl 

are  exported.    Remains  of  castles  and  religions  some  reserveu  in  petto^  to  be  i 

houses  are  frequent,  as  are  druidicul  remains  a  death  occurs  or  any  others)      mo* 

and  Roman  encampments.  presents  itself.    It  is  custo     tj  to 

CARDINAL  (It.  incardinare^  used  synony-  few  cardinals  recommended  dT 

mously  with  intitolare^  to  commission),  original-  Catholic  sovereigns,  who  are  >      ku      « 

ly,  any  clergyman  bearini^  an  official  npi>ointment  dinals.    The  coiuUtntions  of  bu       v 

in  a  principiEd  church.    By  degrees,  howuver,  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trant  tur 
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Jt  flhoold  be  selected,  as  £ur  as  possi-  litUeorno  united  oppoaitioQ  frnm  the  aootli. 

vol  all  nations.    The  reasons  ox  this  When,  in  1827,  an  increase  of  protection  was 

m  are  evident ;  for,  as  the  pope  exercises  agitated,  it  reacted  in  the  act  of  1828.    Mr*  0. 

te    anthoritjr    over    so   manj  national  brought  the  satject  before  the  chamber,  and 

es  in  different  parts-  of  the  world,  he  was  one  of  a  committee  appointed  to  draft  a 

he  advice  of  wise  and  learned  men  trom  memorial  to  congress,  which  was  nnanimoodj' 

IHzed  countries  in  order  to  give  a  truly  adopted  by  the  citizens  (^Oharleston  in  a  public 

0  character  to  his  administration.  meeting.  The  arguments  on  the  subject,  how* 
IDIKAL  POINTS  of  the  compass,  the  ever  new,  rapidly  made  their  way  into  tfaa 
azactly  N.,  E.,  S.,  and  W.  public  mind  of  that  state,  and  constituted  the 
tDINAL  VIRTUES,  those  moral  virtues  chief  political  capital  of  the  press  and  par- 
are  regarded  as  being  the  basis  of^  and  ties.  The  agitation  ripened  into  nullification, 
id  in  greater  or  less  degree  in,  all  right  the  controversies  upon  which  began  in  1828. 

,  so  named  from  cardo^  a  hinge,  as  de-  Mr.  Oardozo  continued  his  opposition  to  the 
the  fundamental  point  on  which  all  protective  tariff  still  maintained  his  free  trade 
turn.    Of  these  the  ancients  reckoned  4,  argument,  but  declined  to  adopt  the  extreme 
mting  the  4  principal  divisions  of  the  practical  results  to  which  nuUiflcation  was 
^hich  a  hinge  describes.    These  4  were  expected  to  conduct.    The  advocates  of  nultt- 
prudence,  temperance,  and  fortitude.  fication  succeeded   in  the  state,  but  Mr.  0. 
CDOZO,  Jacob  N.,  an  American  Journal-  forfeited  none  of  the  public  esteem  in  oonsa- 
political  economist,  born  at  Savannah,  quence  of  his  course.    He  continued  to  eoa- 
me  17, 1786.    About  1794  his  family  re-  duct  the  ^^  Southern  Patriot,"  keeping  it  stead- 
to  Charleston,  S.  0.,  where  he  received  ily  the  exponent  of  the  commermal  principles 
.  English  education,  and  from  his  12tli  of  which  he  had  'been  so  long  thO'  advo- 
ras  put  to  mechanical  and  mercantile  cate,  until  1845,  ithea  he  sold  the  pi^Mr. 
tB.     In  1816  he  became  editor  of  the  and  soon  after,  in  the  same  year,  estaluisliea 
m  Patriot "  newspaper  in  Oharleston,  the  "Evening  News,"  another  daUy  newspaper, 
icn.  in  1823,  he  became  sole  proprietor,  with  which  he  has.  ever  since  been  associated  as 
long  studied  the  principles  of  trade,  conmiercial  editor.    His  reputation  as  a  polit- 
htcs,  and  finance,  and  his  purpose  from  ical  economist  has  become  fixed  in  the  esteem 
{t  was  to  render  his  journal  especially  an  of  the  southern  people,  though  few  know  how 
of  free  trade  doctrines.    Having  a  con-  extensively  he  has  written  on  all  the  subjects 
riew  to  those  commercial  questions  in  we  have  indicated.    He  has  contributed  to  die 
the  interests  of  the  southern  states  were  "  Southern  Quarterly  Beview  *'  and  other  pe- 
ed, the  commercial  relations  of  the  U.  S.  riodicals,  and  in  1826  he  published  "Notes  on 
16  British  West  India  islanda,  in  their  then  Political  Economy,'*  1  voL  8vo. 
ted  condition,  engaged  a  large  share  of  his       OABDROSS^  a  oootch  village,  on  the  Olyde^ 
on.     The  removal  of  those  restrictions  in  the  county  of  Dumbarton,  pop.  4,400,  with 

1  object  of  constant  solicitude  with  Mr.  blelus^ries  and  cotton  manu&ctories;  cdebrat- 
e's  administration.  To  force  a  relaxation  ed  for  its  Oastle  hill,  the  name  given  to  the  site 
i  British  government,  congress  in  1818  where  once  stood  the  eastie  which  Bobert 
320  adopted  counteracting  regulations.  Bruce  built,  and  where  he  died,  June  7, 1829. 
whatever  their  effect  on  the  British,  CARDS,  in  clotli  manufJACture,  are  combs 
oond  to  be  oppressive  on  southern  com-  of  a  peculiar  construction,  whidi   aenra  to 

In  1822  various  seaport  towns  of  the  disengage  the  fibres  of  an  entangled  mass  and 

BQch  as  Norfolk  and  Baltimore,  petition-  lay  them  parallel.     Every  fibre  <m  the  card 

for  their  removd.    The  city  of  is  doubled  up,  and  they  are  afterward  ei- 

u  was  BO  far  inclined  to  second  the  tended  by  an  operation  called  drawing  and 

at  that  a  large  public  meeting  was  held,  doubling.     Oards   are  made  by  inserting  in 

norial  was  drafted  for  its  acceptance,  a  piece  of  leather  fine  wires  pttjecting  about 

ozo  regarded  the  case  as  an  excep-  i  inch   from   the  leather,  and   all   slightly 

and  opposed  the  memorial     He  bent  t^e  same  way.    These  small  hockB  are 

ot^itinst   unlimited  freedom  of  inter-  prevented  from   turning  by  being  made  in 

where  reciprocity  was  denied,  and  at  pairs.    Two  of  them  are  made  of  a  pieee  ol 

oarned  meeting  of  the  citizens  the  me-  wire  bent  like  the  S  sides  of  a  square;  this  is 

was  rejected,  leaving  the  whole  matter  inserted  through  2  holes  in  the  leather,  and  the 

ire,  in  the  hands  of  congress  and  the  2  projecting  ends  are  bent  in  the  same  direc- 

e.    The  result  which  was  aimed  at  tion.    The  leather,  bristling  with  hooks,  is  af 

countervailing  resolutions  of  congress  tached  to  a  fiat  or  cylindrioal  snrflMe.    A  card 

1  seen  in  the  partial  removal  of  the  is  an  instrument  in  which  2  such  snrdMies  are 

ictions.    When  this  was  done,  Pres-  opposed,  and  made  to  move  at  a  very  flnsll 

uroe  opened  the  ports  of  the  United  distance  from* each  other;  the  cotton  or  wod 

^  the  vessels  of  the  British  West  In-  to  be  disentangled  is  placed  between  theni. 

Cardozo  took  an  active  part  in  the  The  oards  opposed  to  each  other  are  plaoed  in 

lent,  in  1823,  of  the  Charleston  cham-  diffiNrent  portions  acoordinff  to  the  resolt  to  ba 

ut     lerce.    The  tariff  of  1824  met  with  obtained.    At  first  the  books  are  placed  in  op- 
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posite  directions,  so  that  at  each  stroke  some  of  This  machine  operates  as  followi 

the  fibres  c^f  the  tuft  are  hooked  on  one  card  or  cotton   to  bo  carded,  after  Wa 

and  some  on  the  other ;  this  is  called  the  tear-  in  the  sliape  of  a  Fhcet  in  another 

ing  ]M>8ition.     After  all  the  fibres  are  hooked  enga^rcd  between  the  feed-rollers, 

on,  one  of  the  curds  is  reversed,  and  at  the  next  are  taken  ciff  by  the  Qruin  and  car 

stroke  the  card  which  moves  in  the  direction  large  runner,  which  takes  off  the 

pointed  out  by  its  own  hoolfs  strips  from  the  and  is  stripped  of  them   by  tiie  t 

other  all  the  fibres ;  this  is  called  the  strii>-  which  returns  them  to  the  drum. 

Eing  position.  Flat  cards  have  been  used  by  carries  them  anew  to  the  large  runn 
and  in  the  manner  just  described.  Cylinder  are  hooked  more  firmly  and  iii«iv< 
cards  and  the  carding  machine  were  invented  the  top  cards;  some  of  them  reniai 
in  the  18th  century  by  Lewis  Paul  of  North-  others  are  ci>m|jletely  extended  an 
ampton,  England,  and  were  much  improved  by  doffer,  which  takes  off  a  i»ortion  of  i 
Sir  Richard  Arkwright.  The  cotton  or  wool  is  are  stripi^Hl  from  it  by  the  di.'tTe 
in  general  passed  through  2  cardihg  machines  form  the  fleece;  the  others  are  en 
before  it  is  ready  for  the  next  operation ;  these  again  to  the  runners  and  top  card 
are  called  the  breaker  and  the  finisher,  and  puss.nge  some  are  taken  off.  From 
the  only  difference  between  them  is  that  the  the  top  cards  and  cylinders  are  cl« 
teeth  of  the  last  machine  are  finer  than  those  fibres  accumulated  in  their  teeth.  1 
of  the  other.  .  The  ]>rincipal  parts  of  the  most  cards  2  lbs.  5  oz.  of  cotton  per  hour 
improved  carding  machine  of  our  time  arc:  1.  chine  for  makiko  Cards  was  iL 
A  main  drum,  35  inches  diameter,  with  a  cir-  of  Amos  Whittemore,  of  Cambridg 
cumference  velocity  of  20  feet  i>er  second;  it  which  he  took  a  patent  in  17^7. 
is  covered  with  strips  of  cards  parallel  to  the  patent  was  issued  in*  1811  to  J.  ( 
axis,  laid  on  at  a  small  distance  from  ernrh  fillet  of  leatlier  is  ]>repared  of  cqu 
other,  and  moves  in  the  direction  pointed  out  throughout  by  drawfaig  it  betwvci 
by  the  teeth.  2.  Top  cards,  or  narrow,  flat  and  a  scraper,  which  lakes  otf  all 
cards,  which  are  stationary  above  the  main  One  end  of  the  fillet  is  then  placet 
drum,  and  parallel  to  its  axis;  they  rest  by  feed-cylinders,  and  is  gnided  lateral! 
their  ends  on  the  frame  of  the  mochino.  These  are  acted  upon  at  interval.%  ai 
are  tangential  to  the  drum,  and  their  distance  they  move  they  carry  the  fillet  f 
from  it  is  nicely  regulated  by  screws.  The  teeth  distance  between  2  hooks.  Vhcn 
of  the  top  cards  and  of  the  drum  are  in  the  sary  to  place  the  hooks  in  oblii^ue  li 
tearing  pi «itioQ.  3.  Two  feed-rollers.  1 J  inch  tiim  described  is  combined  with  a  n 
diiiineter,  velocity  2J  inches  ]>er  minute;  'they  fec<I- rollers.  Af^er  each  motion  of 
arc  on  a  level  with  the  axis  of  the  drum,  and  leather,  a  fork  brought  down  at  the 
on  the  side  which  moves  toward  the  top  cards,  pierces  2  holes  in  the  leather ;  a  pie 
4.  A  large  runner  or  cylinder,  CJ  inches diame-  drawn  steel  wire  is  fed  in;  a  >xui 
ter,  14  feet  velocity  per  second ;  it  is  tangential  steel  descending  ui>on  it  holds  i: 
and  parallel  to  the  drum,  and  is  sitnated  bo-  wire  is  cut  off;  2  sliding  pieces  of 
twecn  the  feed-rollers  and  the  top  cards  ;  the  it  up  against  the  sides  of  the  Mo 
teeth  are  in  the  tearing  position.  The  dnim  i>oints  are  jiressed  into  the  hulos  in 
moving  from  right  to  lett,  the  largo  ninner  The  blocks  and  other  parts  sfiokc 
moves  from  left  to  right.  5.  A  snuill  runner,  out  of  the  way,  and  other  part- 
s' inches  diameter,  7  feet  velocity  ;  it  is  tan-  ward  to  drive  the  staple  in  and  In 
gential  ut  the  same  time  ^o  the  drum  and  to  tlic  rotiuired  angle.  All  these  oj'crat 
large  runner,  and  stands  between  this  and  the  fected  by  means  of  rotary  cams 
feed-rollers  ;  it  moves  from  left  to  i-ight,  strips  the  ends  of  levers  or  of  rod.*,  soi 
the  large  runner  at  a  velocity  of  14+7=21  feet,  periphery,  some  by  their  sides  as  i* 
and  is  strip|>cd  by  the  drum  at  a  velocity  of  chines  for  manufacturing  small  ul 
20 — 7=13  feet.  G.  A  dofter  cylinder,  14  inches  re<iuiro  to  be  submitt^  to  nui 
diameter,  27  feet  velocity ;  it  is  parallel  to  the  complex  motions. — Nearly  100  p 
drum,  and  turns  frotn  left  to  right ;  its  teeth  are  been  granted  by  the  United  States  ] 
in  the  tearing  iH>sition ;  it  stands  in  front  of  the  ments  in  cards,  carding  luachinei 
top  cards.  7.  A  dotfer  knife,  like  an  ordinary  making.  About  5  new  ones  are 
comb;   it  has  an  up  and  down  motion  in  con-  every  year. 

tact  with  the  doffer,  which  it  strips  of  all  its        CAkDS,    Kanufacttbb    op.    ] 

'fibres,  thus  forming  what   is  called  a  fleece,  address  cards  are  prepared  from 

8.  The  funnel  through  which  the  fleece  passes,  made  by  pasting  a  sheet  of  cartrid| 

and  where  it  is  contracted  into  a  ribbon.    9.  tween  2  sheets  of  white  or  colorv 

Two  pairs  of  drawing  rollers,  and  2  delivery  for  ornamented   backs,  sheets  maj 

rollers.     The  width  of  the  machine,  or  length  with  the  intended  design.     Cardbo 

of  the  various  cylinders,  is  8  feet.     The  strips  thickness  may  liave  2  or  more  si 

of  curds  on  the  runners  and  doffer  are  placed  tridge  paper  interposed.     As  ordii 

spirally.  Sometimes  small  card  cylinders,  called  the  first  process,  called  mimrli:      m 

squirrels,  are   substituted  for  Uie  top  cards,  sheet  of  cartridge  paper  b 
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AmIi  in  a  ream  of  white  demy  Mper.    The  drnd  mxd  mtmifiMstoite  in  tlM  TMted  Btite  1 

|Bi  that  made  is  called  a  beacL    Haoedona  IsinPliiladeiphiaaDdSareinlfeir  Yotk.    Mr. 

titte  at  the  left  hand  of  the  pastor,  he  draws  Levi,  in  the  latter  city,  has  the  largest  eatahliali- 

down  the  top  sheet,  and  brashes  it  over  with  moot    He  employs  100  haodsi  hn  a  86  horse- 

pHte;  then  the  cartridge  paper,  drawn  down  jDower  steam    engine,  and  all   together  has 

on  tha  pasted  sarfaoe,  is  treated  in  the  same  f40,000  worth  of  machinery.    Every  week  250 

w^,  and  its  surface  is  immediately  covered  gross  of  packs  are  tnrned  out  of  this  ftotorr. 

with  2  dieets  drawn  down  at  once  npon  it  The  The  largest  demand  for  cards  Is  in  the  south* 

uroeroDeispasted  for  the  next  cartridge  paper,  west,  each  pack  is  used  only  once  or  twice, 

tod  ao  on  tilt  the  head  is  again  made  up.    It  is  and  then  thrown  away ;  a  great  number  are 

then  sobjected  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  hy-  used  once  on  board  of  our  western  steam- 

dnolio  press,  by  which  the  water  is  expelled  boats,  and  then  thrown   away.     See  Oabd 

from  the  sheeto.     Removed   trom  this,  each  Platino. 

OQUide  pair  is   successively   taken   off^  one  OARDnGOIO,BABTOLOioao,anItelianpaint- 

board  at  each  end  of  a  copper  wire,  and  sua-  er,  born  at  Florence  about  1660,  died  inludrid 

Moded  on  lines  24  hours  in  a  heated  room  to  in  1610.    He  painted  the  frescoes  in  the  palaoe 

017.    The  boards  are  then  passed  between  cloisters  and  the  ceiling  of  the  library  at  the 

st^  cylinder  brushes,  by  whicn  tbey  are  weU  Escurial.    His  greatest  work  is  the  **  Deseent 

rubbed  and  partially  polished.    They  may  next  trom  the  Cross,"  in  the  church  of  San  Felipe,  hi 

be  varnished  on  the  side  to  be  the  backs,  thus  Madrid.    He  also  wrote  a  book  on  pdntmg^ 

making  them  water-proof  and  less  likely  to  be  published  at  Madrid,  1688. 

•oiled.   They  are  then  rolled  between  a  warm  OARDUOHI,  ancient  warlike  tribes,  the  an- 

iron  and  a  paper  roller,  as  in  the  process  of  cestors  of  the  present  Eoords,  who  inhabited 

calendering,  next    betwben   i   polished   iron  the  mountainous  regions  between  Mesopotunia 

rollers,  next  with  smooth  sheets  of  copper  and  modern  Persia,  now  named  Ko<M:dlBtaiL 

interposed  between  the  cardboards,  and  finidly  They  were  fiimous  for  their  slull  in  aroheryi 

they  are  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  800  tons,  and  baffled  all  the  attempto  of  Persian  mon- 

Tbe  boards  are  thus  made  straight  and  even,  and  archs  to  subdue  them.    The  retreat  of  the 

neeive  a  finely  polished  g\&zed  surface.    If  not  10,000  Greeks,  after  the  battle  of  Ounaza,  Ikj 

intended  for  playing  cards,  tbey  may  now  be  through   the   country  of  the  Oarduohi,  ana 

«at  into  the  required  sizes  of  address  cards.   To  was  harassed  by  constant  attacks  from  the  iia> 

be  enamelled,  they  receive  an  application  of  tives.    Xenophon  gives  a  complete  aooonnt  of 

cbina  white,  or  silver  white,  (a  very  pure  variety  their  habito  and  modes  of  life  m  his  history  of 

of  white  lead,)  which  is  fiirst  mixed  with  water  this  retreat. 

containing  some  fine  size,  made  from  parchment-  OAREER,  in  horsemanship,  both  the  groond 

OQttings  boiled  down.    This  application,  being  that  is  proper  for  the  manage  and  a  course,  and 

vnoothed  over  with  a  badger^s  hair  brush,  is  the  race  of  a  horse  which  does  not^  beyond 

first  dried,  then  rubbed  over  with  flannel  dip*  200'  paces.    The  original  use  of  this  exerdae 

pod  in  powdered  talc,  and  finally  polished  with  was  for  purposes  of  arms,  in  the  tilt  yard.    A 

a  close-set  brush. — ^The.old  way  of  painting  horse,  to  be  perfect  in  his  career,  should  qning 

playing  cards  was  by  the  use  of  stencil  plates,  at  once  to  speed,  increase  his  momentun  « 

with  openings  corresponding  to  the  spots,  each  every  stride,  and  be  at  his  utmost  at  the  mo- 

piAte  comprising  many  cards,  so  as  to  cover  a  ment  of  reaching  the  extremity  of  the  distenoe. 

cardboard.    Through  these  openings  the  color  -—In  arms,  career  signifies  the  course  whkAi  is 

J^  introduced  with  a  brush.    The  court  or  run,  in  the  tilt  or  toumay^  by  two  knights,  from 

^  cards  required  a  stencil  for  each  color,  one  the  place  at  which  they  sit  on  .their  horsea,  ilio* 

Y^^  applied  and  then  another,  the  open  spaces  in^  one  another,  with  their  visorB  dosed,  their 

2^  each  being  where  the  color  used  with  it  be-  shields  hanging  about  thdr  necks,  and  their 

Jt^oged.    The  operation  somewhat  resembles  the  lances  in  rest,  awaiting  th<e  signal  given  by  the 

P"^^g  of  colors  on  cloth.    (See  Gauoo.)    A  words  Laiiset  oUeTy  ^*  Let  them  go,**  and  the  blast 

^dboard,  when  thus  painted,  was  cut  up  into  of  trumpets,  to  that  where  they  encounter  in 

^Parate  cards.    The  English  manufacturers  the  middle  of  the  Usts.    The  great  merit  of  the 

^^i^e  the  print  of  the  ace  of  spades  from  the  career,  ii|Jbhe  horse,  is  to  spring  at  once,  «t  tbe 

2|^P  office,  this  being  the  duty  card,  costing  sound  of  the  trumpet,  before  mding  the  spur, 

*^  Manufacturers  Is.  sterling.    But  if  the  cards  to  his  full  speed,  and  to  increase  or  maintrin 

^  for  exportation,  no  duty  is  required,  and  the  impetus  to  the  very  moment  of  the  ahock; 

^dutycard  in  this  case  bears  a  printed  no-  for,  in  exact  proportion  to  his  ddivering  his 

^N  forbidding  it«(  use  in  Great  Britein  and  maximumof  weight  and  speed  against  the  none 

^r^d,  under  a  penalty  of  £20.    Printing  has  opposed  to  him,  or  rehudng  it,  and meettngble 

r-^^l^ed  to  the  use  of  the  stencil,  and  the  adversary  pantingand  blown,  will  be  the  abet 

r|^^^  in  use  for  applying  diflTerent  colors,  is  of  the  chvge.    The  beauty  of  the  career,  in 

^^^Ics,  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  the  rider,  is  to  deliver  the  pohit  of  the  laoee 

r"^  printer.    The  colors  are  carefhlly  pre-  horicontally,  ot,  aai  it  is  technically  eaUed, 

r*^of  the  best  materials— French  lampblack  &irly,  against  the  visor  ot  shield  of-hia  antMO- 

^jhe  black,  and  Chinese  vermilion  for  the  nist,  so  as  either  to  unhorse  him,  or  to  break  the 

^^"~«ach  ground  in   oil.— Of  the   4  prin-  spear  to  splinters^  at  the  same  time  sitting  en 


firmly  bimwlf  ts  to  redit  the  blow  of  the  op-  tnioroat  poetry,  tad  ft 

ponent*!  lanoe,  and  with  so  good  a  hand  as  to  by  Henry  Lawelk  oaDed 

preveni  tbe  charger  he  ridea  from  swerving  or  It  was  performed  by  the  Ubc  aai  aMi^rt 

going  ^wn  in  the  shock.    To  nnhorse  the  ad-  Whitehall^  in  168$,  oa  SlnoWnasdif . 
Teraarr,  himself  unshaken  in  his  seat,  is  the       CAREY,  Auoi,  an  American  anthotmi,  In 

crowning  glory  of  the  career.    To  break  the  in  1822  at  Monnt  Healthy,  near  CmriwitL  8b 

Unoe  crosswise  on  his  person,  failing  to  strike  had  bnt  the  slight  advantagea  of  edncatinafcr 

him  with  the  point,  or  to  strike  him  with  the  nished  by  an  occasional  attwidaneaatacesBliy 

point  on  the  leg,  thigh,  right  arm,  or  anywhere  school.    She  first  attracted  attsotioa  Vf  aw 

except  on  the  shield  or  crest,  is  the  greatest  sketches  ofmral  life,  pablkhod  in  the  **MfioMl 

fimlt    To  be  unhorsed,  or  to  lose  a  stirrop,  or  Era,**  nnder  the  signyMore  of  Fak^  Lsa»  sndha 

to  let  fkll  the  lance,  was  to  lose  the  career.  since  been  a  fireqnent  contributor  topsriofak 

0AR£M£,  Louis  Antoink,  a  French  cook,  Inl860ayolQmeofpoema,tbeJoiBftwQikofWr 

bom  June  8,  1784,  at  Paris,  died  Jan.  12, 1883.  self  and  her  sister  Fhcsbe,  appeared  In  Pharid- 

Hls  family  was  so  poor,  that  when  a  mere  boy,  phia.    This  was  followed  in  18S1  ^  hsr  i» 

he  was  sent  ont  by  his  father  to  try  his  lack  in  montio  poem  of  '^  Hnalco,**  by  **Ljra  and  sikr 

the  great  metropolis.    He  found  admittance  to  a  Poems'*  the  next  year,  and  1^  a  new  eoDidka 

low  cook-shop,  where  he  worked  for  his  livinff.  of  poems  in  1855.    During  the  aane  Jpcfioi 

At  16  he  became  assistant  cook  at  a  fashionable  she  has  published,  nnder  the  title  of  **  Cleiv- 

eating-house,  and,  throngh  his  natural  taste,  nook,**  8  series  of  aketebea  of  western  fife  lad 

mAde  rapid  progress  in  his  profession,  which  he  aoeneTj,  and  also  S  novela,  the  first  of  wUck 

studied  scientifically.    In  1804  ho  had  reached  eatitlcd  **  Hagar,  a  Btoiy  of  To-day,**  appond 

mich  a  de^ee  of  proficiency,  that  he  entered  in  1858,  and  wap  quiokiy  8nooeeded_l7j*)I»- 


Prince  Talieyrand^s  kitchen,  where  he  accom-  ried,  not  Hated,**  and  '*  Hcdlywood.**— 1 

plished  wonders  which  gained  him  an  unpar-  an  American  poetess^  the  Tonnger  sliCcr  of  lbs 

allded  reputation.    In  1815  he  consented  to  preceding,  born  near  Cincinnati,  in  Ohi&    Af 

aerve  the  prince  regent  at  London,  but,  unable  has  contributed  fi-equently  to  periodieak,  asi 

to  reconcile  hynself  to  the  climate  of  England,  also  published  in  1854  n  volmna  of  *^IVhbi 

he  left  the  prince  at  the  end  of  2  years.  Russia,  and  Parodies.** 

whitherhewos  called  by  Emperor  Alexander,  was  CAREY,  Geobox  Satilli,  an  Engfidi  drt- 

equally  uncongenial ;  neither  could  he  remain  matic  poet,  bom  in  1745,  died  in  18QT.  Bi 

permanently  in  Vienna,  wlicre  he  prepared  sev-  was  first  intended  for  a  printer,  bat  beeoat  ■ 

eral  banquets  for  the  emperor.  He  also  evinced  actor,  and  spent  40  years  in  oompoaiBC  ad 

his  talents  at  the  congresses  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  singing  popular  and  patriotic  aoBMHi    Ha  v« 

Laybach,  and  Verona,  remained  some  time  at  the  author  of  certain  farces  by  which  be  l^^* 

the  court  of  WOrteniberg,  and  finally  returned  cured  a  precarious  subrastence. 

to  France,  where  his  services  were  secured  by  CAREY,  Hixxt,  a  poet  and  nnridai,  vm 

Baron  James  Rothschild.     Car^me  was  indeed  natural  son  of  George  Sarille,  maranis  of  BiS- 

an  artist  in  his  line,  always  eager  for  progress  fax.    ^^  Crod  save  the  Kin^  haa  mcb  attri^ 

and  improvement ;   he  peculiarly  excelled  in  uted  to  hiin,  and  the  ballad  of  "*  fiaOy  ia  o» 

pastry,  and  the  general  arran^ment  of  serving  Alley^*  is  his.    The  rariooa  taJenta  of  tUifa- 

the  table.    Most  of  his  earnings  were  devoted  tleman   did   not  procure  him  a  eonfatskfe 

to   culinary  researches,    and   to   publications  subsistence,  and,  in  a  fit  of  despciaifci,  kt 

expounding  the  mysteries  of  a  colling  which  killed  himself  in  1748. 

he  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  art.    His  most  CAREY,  IIxxbt  Chabub,  an  AnMrien  f^ 

important  book  is  LepdtMer  pittore$ptA,  illus-  liticol  economist,  a  son  of  Mathew  Ovay,  mi 

trated  by  128  plates,  but  the  most  useful  are  in  Philadelphia,  Dec  15, 1708,  waaadaeaMtf 

Z«  euitinier,  and  Le  pdtmUr  ParUien.    Ilis  a  bookseller,  entering  hia  father^a  atovt  ai  iW 

special  erudition  is  evinced  in  Le  maitre  Sho-  early  age  or  8,  and  remained  there,  hIiV^ 

Ul  FratifaiSj  a  comparison  between  ancient  and  his  elementary  studies  in  Uteratora  wflh  W- 

modem  cooking.  ness,  until  his  mi^}ority,  in  1814,  whan  ha  k^ 

CARENXAC,  a  French  commune  and  vil-  came  a  partner  in  the  firm.    Thia  tmmUt^ 

lage,  in  the  department  of  Lot,  85  m.  N.  N.  E.  continued  till  his  father  retired  to  IttL  fit 

from  Cahors  ;  i>op.  1,122.     It  has  an  ancient  then  became  the  leading  partner  in  tike  fln^' 

abbey,  of  whicli  1  ^n6Ion  was  the  head  when  he  Carey  and  Lea,  and  subseonently  in  thaiof  Onr, 

was  made  archbishop  of  Cambrai,  and  a  tower  Leo,  and  Carey,  in  their  time  the  lamitpBlM' 

in  which  he  composed  a  portion  of  bis  works,  ing  house  in  the  country.     In  1814  ha  mIi^ 

Freestone  is  wrought  in  its  environs.  lisTied  the  system  of  trade  aalea,  now  the  p^ 

CAREW,  Thomas,  an  English  poet,  bom  in  medium  of  excliange  between  Amaffeaa  iotkr 

Gloucestershire  about  1589,  died  1639.    He  sellers.    In  1885,  after  an  eminently 

studied  at  Oxford,  and  afterward  became  gen-  career,  he  withdrew  from  thia  bnalM 

tleman  of  the  privy  chamber  to  Charles  I.    He  ploy  his  large  ci^tal  in  indnstrlai  ai,. 

ei^oyed  the  friendship  of  Ben  Jonson  and  other  f*rom  an  early  period  a  careftd  obaanv  cffs^ 

poets  of  the  day,  and  at  court  he  was  much  es-  lie  affidrs,  and  especially  of  whatanar  vamitm 

teemed  for  the  vivacity  of  his  wit  and  the  ele-  the  industrial  proaperi^  and  piugw  ifl^ 

gance  of  his  manners.    He  wrote  sonnets  and  country,  his  interest  in  aiil(faeta  Of  paBM 
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Nonomj  now  firand  a  krger  field  in  whioh  hk  tiie  Union,  Mid  ito  EflbotSi  Ai  ttddb&tod  In  11m 
own  praotioal  ezperienoe  and  theoretic  stages  CkMidition  of  the  Feojde  and  the  State"  0858). 
wdd  mntaallj  guide  each  other.  Ori^^nally  a  For  sevenil  yean  Mr.  Carey  alao  eontriboted 
mtkm  partisan  of  the  idea  that  the  principles  the  leading  papers  in  *^  The  Plongfa,  the 
«f  ibtcdate  free  trade  ooght  to  be  immediately  Ixxmi,  and  the  Anvil,**  a  monthly  periodScalf 
mdnnoonditionally  applied  in  the  foreign  com-  some  of  which  were  afterward  coUe^tod  in  Us 
mroe  of  the  United  States,  he  presently  came  *^  Harmony  of  Interests.**  Throoffh  the  whole 
to  the  conviction  that  real  free  trade  with  for-  period  of  his  indnstrions  anthor»bip  of  booloii 
«^  ooontries  was  impossible  in  the  present  ne  has  also  written  mach  in  some  of  the  pfin- 
itato  of  American  industry,  and  that  a  period  dpal  newqiapers  of  the  conntry,  <m  snljeeta 
of  protection,  by  means  of  imposts  on  the  im-  connected  with  his  special  study.  He  has  now 
porUtion  of  foreign  manufactures,  must  first  be  in  course  of  publication  a  work  entitled  ^  Brin- 
soM  through  with.  In  this  view,  free  trade  is  dples  of  Social  Science,*'  S  vols.  8vo^  of  whioh 
UM  ideal  toward  which  we  ought  to  tend,  and  the  1st  and  2d  were  issued  in  1868,  and  the  8d 
protection  the  indispensable  means  of  arriving  is  to  foUow  early  in  1859.  TJhe  prindnal  of 
at  it  ThusMr.  Carey  is  both  a  firee  trader  and  these  works  have  been  trandated  aiul  paUUied 
a  protectionist  His  doctrine  on  this  subject  is,  in  Italian  and  Swedish. 
boireTer,  but  incidental  to  his  general  system  CAREY,  Hjltbxw^  an  American  pnUisher 
of  political  economy,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  it  and  author,  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Jan.  S8, 
in  his  ktest  publication,  social  science.  His  1760,  died  in  Philadelphia  Sept.  1ft,  1889.  His 
Tiewfl  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  the  arti-  fiiither  was  a  government  contraotor,  wha 
de  PounoAL  Economy  ;  their  central  princi-  having  amassed  a  handsome  fbrtnne,  beitowed 
plea  are,  briefly,  that  in  the  weakness  of  savage  upon  his  6  sons  a  liberal  education.  Whea 
nolation  man  is  subject  to  nature,  and  that  his  Hathew  was  15  years  of  age,  bein^  allowed 
■noral  and  social  progress  are  dependent  on  his  by  his  father  to  choose  mm  a  list  of  95 
ing  nature  to  himself;  that  the  land,  trades  his  future  occupation,  he  adec^ted  the 
kun  isa  in  itself^  gains  all  its  value  from  hu-  bunness  of  printer  and  bookseller :  and  9  years 
1  or;  that  the  primitive  man,  without  later  began  nis  career  as  an  author  oy  publishing 
la  Bud  without  science,  of  necessity  begins  a  pamphlet  on  duelling,  followed  aoon  after  by 
mitivation  upon  the  light,  salubrious,  and  an  address  to  the  Iri&  Catholics  on  their  op- 
soils  of  sandy  elevations,  and  gradually  pression  by  the  pcoial  code,  which  was  so  inflam- 
;es  to  the  subjugation  of  more  fertile  and  matory  that  its  puUicatton  was  suppreseed,  and 
vuit  regions ;  that  the  real  interests  of  class-  the  author  avoided  proeeeution  only  by  a  fiiglit 
■nd  individuals  are  essentially  harmonious;  to  Paris.  He  remained  there  a  year,  donng 
at  there  is,  in  the  normal  conmtion  of  things,  which  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Fkranklin, 
Donstant  tendency  to  increase  in  the  wages  of  then  representing  the  United  States  at  the  court 
t>ur,  and  to  diminution  in  the  rate,  though  to  of  Yersiailles,  who  gave  him  employment  in  his 
crease  in  the  aggregate,  of  the  profits  of  capital;  private  printing  office  at  Passy.  After  hia  retnm 
d  tb  at  the  well-being  and  advancement  of  soci-  to  Irdand  he  edited  for  a  short  time  the  "  JVee* 
y  correspond  to  the  degrees  of  association  and  man's  Journal,"  and  in  1788  established  a  new 
liberty  which  exist  in  it.  His  theory  is  thus,  in  paper  called  the  ^  Volunteer's  Journal,'*  whioh 
me  important  respects,oppo8ed  to  the  ideas  pre-  soon  obtained  a  veir  extensive  drculatioii  eooae* 
iling  among  the  majority  of  European  econo-  qnent  upon  its  bold  and  anoompromising  advo* 
ists,  Bastiat  alone,  of  all  prominent  European  caoy  of  measures  of  the  o|^K)sitiiMi,  which  led 
riters  on  the  subject,  having  defended  the  soon  after  to  the  recognition  by  Great  Britain 
eory  of  general  harmony  against  that  of  general  of  the  legislative  independence  of  Lrelaiid.  One 
tagonism. — The  first  book  published  by  10:.  of  itsa^iacks  on  the  pariiamentand  ttlniilnr 
vny  was  his  ^^  Essay  on  the  Rate  of  Wages,  was  followed  in  1784  by  an  indietmentfbrlibtt. 
ith  an  Examination  of  the  Causes  of  the  Dif-  Carey  was  arraigned  before  the  house  of  oom- 
rence  of  the  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Popu-  mona,  and  by  sentence  of  that  bodv  oommitted  to 
ion  tbronghoat  the  World*'  (1835).  This  Newgate,  where  he  remahied  till  the  a^Kwm- 
jrk  was  reproduced  and  expanded  ih^^The  mentofparliunent  Other  proseootioD^htOwav* 
inciples  of  Political  Economy,^  S  vols.  8vo  er,  were  stUl  hanging  over  hmi,  and  to  avoid  them 
B87,  '38,  and  '40).  He  next  published  <^  The  ha  took  the  advice  id  hia  firiends  and  emhaiked 
•edit  System  in  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  for  Philadelphia,  where  iMarrired  Nor.  Iff,  IWL 
lited  States''  g838)  ;  "Answers  to  the  The  account  of  hia  trial  had  preceded  hi«.  and 
leations,  What  Constitutes  Currency  ?  What  Lafoyette,  wlio  had  formerly  known  hhn  iaPlKii^ 
ethe  Causes  of  its  Unsteadiness?  and  What  now  aadsted  him  here.  He  was  enabled  to  atari 
the  Remedy?''  a  pamphlet  (1840):  "The  the  ^Penni^lvania Herald "newqMfier la FUl* 
the  Present,  and  the  Future,"  8vo,  pp.  adelphiaMn  ab<mt  2  montha  after  bla  aanEival 
V  (1848);  ''The  Uarmony  of  Interests'*  there.  This  Jonmal  was  the firat  in  Ameriea 
B50)  ;  ""  The  Slave  Trade,  Domestic  and  to  ^ve  acoorale  reporta  of  lei^siative  dabalia 
>reign:  Why  it  Exists,  and  How  it  may  be  Oa^bdnffhimaelfhtoownieiwrler.  UafpMlad 
cUnguished;"  ''Letters  on  International  00Ddiictodhenri8egaTeitalu^vepQtatai,lMit 
>Dyright"  (1858);  "Letters  to  the  Presi-  also  invdved  its  editor  in  aparamaliaoiitronnQr. 
i  on  the  Foreign  and  Domestic  PqUcj  of  Tberaolt  waa  thai  OaiejlMi^a  duel  witti 
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CokiMl  Osbomfly  the  editor  of  a  rival  Jomnali  HMDoement  of  lili  AaHieH  mnm  Isvi  ii 

and  received  an  ii^nry  which  ooDfined  him  the  inaagoratioii  of  the  ayHaM  of  irtidla. 

to  hia  hooae  for  more  than  16  montha.    After  provementa,  wUeh  led  to  the  eoalrarihitf 

thia  he  attempted  with  several  partnera  the  the  PennaylvanlA  canala.    EmineBtlj  |M» 

pnblication  of  tne  "  American  Maseam,"  a  mag-  thropic,  he  was  ever  active  in  the  prooKilini  cl 

azine  continued  with  excellent  ability,  but  little  education,  and  in  the  formatioo  of  aainriiikMii 

aucceas,  for  6  years.    In  1701  he  married,  and  having  for  their  object  the  relief  of  tboatwbo 

began  business  as  a  bookseller,  on  a  very  hum-  were  unable  to  help  themadvea.    Fev  bcb 

ble  scale.    During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  have  lived  more  eeneraliy  respected ;  few  hsTt 

fever,  2  years  later,  he  was  a  member  of  the  com-  died  more  genonuiy  regretted  uj  the  eominiiy 

mittee  of  health,  and  active  in  his  study  of  the  in  which  £ey  had  livMl  and  moved, 
diaeaae  and  attentions  to  the  sick ;  and  the  rosulta        CAREY,  William,  e  Bimtiat  misawHiai^  ui 

of  his  extensive  observation  were  coUoctod  and  oriental  scholar,  bom  in  Fanlenpory,  \in> 

published  in  his  ^*  History  of  the  Yellow  Fever  amptonshire,  England,  in  1761,  died  ai  Serm- 

of  1798,"  which  passed  through  4  editions.    In  pore,  June  9,  IC^.    He  waa  the  foandcr.  m 

1796  he  was  one  of  a  few  citizens  who  united  connection  with  other  miniaterv,  of  the  fini 

under  the  direction  of  Bishop  White  in  the  Baptist  missionary  society.   In  179S  ha  deruud 

formation  of  the  first  American  Sunday-school  so-  himself  personally  to  the  miarionary  work,  ui 

cietv.  In  1802  he  published  an  edition  in  quarto  embarked,  accompanied  by  hb  wife  and  micr. 

of  the  Bible,  and  storeotypins  not  then  having  for  India.    On  his  arrival,  he  fixed  the  iceoeof 

come  into  use,  the  entire  vcMume  was  kept  in  his  labors  at  Mndnabatty,  but  waa  not  pemunid 

tvpe  to  supply  the  demand  for  reimpressions.  by  the  Indian  government  to  make  a  pennaacat 

At  his   suggestion   also  the   booksellers  and  establishment  there.    lie  next  removed  to  tbt 

printors  of  the  Union  met  in  New  York,  to  form  Danish   settlement  of  Serampore,  when  ht 

an  association  similar  to  tlio  book  fairs  of  Ger-  established  that  large  and  aooceaafol  miwoearr 

many.    The  plan  did  not  succeed,  but  it  was  the  post  of  his  denomination,  which  haa  bece  taa 

germ  of  the  subsequent  trade  sales.  He  engaged  theatre  not  only  of  his  own  labore  and  dctfh, 

warmly  in  the  discussions  concerning  the  U.  S.  but  of  the  toils  of  Ward  and  IfarriimaB,  thatdi»> 

bank,  writing  articles  for  newspapers,  publish-  tinguished  oriental  scholar,  and  English  tnai- 

ing  pamphlets  of  his  own  composition,  and  dis-  lator  of  Confucius.    Carey  became  an  nDrenil- 

tributing  them  freely  at  his  own  expense.    In  ting  student  of  the  oriental  langnagea,  and  lirsd 

1814  appeared  his  *^  Olive  Branch,  or  Faults  on  to  see  40  different  oriental  dialecta  beoooM  tbi 

^both  Bicles,  Federal  and  Democratic,"  designed  channels  of  transmission  for  Christiaaitr  to 

to  harmonize  the  2  furiously  antagonistic  parties  as  many  tribes.    In  addition  to  these  Uni% 

of  the  country,  pending  tlie  war  with  Great  ho  taught  in  the  college  of  Fort  WiUiam  thi 

Britain.  It  passed  through  10  editions,  and  is  yet  Bengalee,  Sanscrit,  and  Hahratta  langnagHi  n^ 

regarded  as  high  authority  in  regard  to  the  polit-  furnished  to  the  Asiatic  aociety,  of  whidi  bi 

i<£  history  of  that  period.  In  1818  he  published  was  a  member,  many  valnable  P*PCfa  oa  tkt 

his    Vindtci4B  HiberniecBy  an  examination  and  natural    history   and    botany  of  India,    fit 

refutation  of  the  charges  against  his  country-  brought  the  Scriptures  within  the  reach  d 

men,  made  by  British  writers,  in  reference  to  many  millions  of  human  beinga. 
the  shocking  butclieries  alleged  to  have  been        CAREZ,  Josipn,  an  eminent  Frendi  priatff, 

committed  b^'  tliem  in  the  rebellion  of  1041.  bom  in  1763  at  Toul,  died  in  1801.    He  ■tf^ 

From  this  time  forward  he  devoted  himself  rially  contributed  to  the  prograoa  of  tbt  vl 

almost  exclusively  to  politico-commercial  pur-  being  considered  one  of  tue  invcBton  of  thi 

suits,  publishing    in  1820    the  **Now  Olive  stereotype  method.    lie  waa  a  ncmUvof  tbt 

Brancd,"  in  which  ho  endeavored  to  show  how  legislative  assembly,  and  aoboeqiieotly  M^ 

harmonious  were  the  real  interests  of  the  various  guished  himself  among  the  volnnteera  of  ITU 
portions  of  society;  and  in  1822,  ^*  Essays  on        CARGILL,  Dovald,  a  Scotch  Frc^tna 

Political   Economy."    This,  in  turn,  was  fol-  and  Covenantor,  and  a  leader  of  the  C&tw 

lowed  by  a  series  of  tracts,  extending  to  more  nians  in  and  after  the  Sanqohar  dedante 

than  2,000  pages.    The  object  of  all  these  pub-  bom   in  the  parish  of  Rattray,  PiallMfciw, 

lications  was  that  of  demonstrating  the  neces-  about  A.  D.  1610,  executed   hi  Ediobiigl^ 

aity  for  adopting  the  protective  system,  as  the  July  27,  1G81.    He  waa  educated  at 

only  means  of  promoting  tlio  real  interests  of  all  entered  the  Scotch  churcli,  Mid  wai 

olaaaea  of  the  community,  whether  farmers,  Barony  parish  of  Olaaoow,  aome  time 

tradera,  or  manufacturers.    Entliusiastic  in  the  division  among  the  cEngj  in  IftSO,  Hlfl  ^ 

Eroaecution  of  any  work  in  which  he  allowed  restoration  of  the  Eni^iih  dmrdi  ij  Ohiriii 

imself  to  become  engaged,  ho  devoted  to  the  II.  in  1661,  when  he  refbaed  to  aeeapi  eoMg 

examination  of  this  Question  all  the  powers  of  from  the  archbishop,  and  to  eelebrate  thtU^'^ 

a  vigorous  mind,  ana  thus  contributed  largely  birthday.    lie  waa  baniabed  beyond  tbt  W 

toward  bringing  about  the  change  of  public  but  paid  no  attention  to  the  act    Inliyjg 

policy  manifested  in  the  passage  of  the  tariff  was  called  before  the  connoU,  and  peraifM^f 

acta  of  1824  and  1828.    Ilighly  public-spirited,  commanded  to  depart.    When  laduhMMe  M 

he  was  active  in  the  promotion  of  all  the  public  proclaimed  to  the  Preabyterian  mliiMflO* 

works  of  his  city  and  his  state,  from  the  com-  refused  to  accept  it,  and  made  a  atind  wIb 
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Bothwell  Bridge  against  the  royal  der.    Later  their  territorr  waa  anooefaifely  tn* 

hongh  severel  J  wounded  in  that  con-  nezed  to  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  and  the  kingdom 

iompelled  for  a  time  to  flee  to  Holland,  of  Syria.    After  the  Bomana  had  vanqmahed 

in  in  Scotland  in  1680,  and  with  Antiochcus,  i^ej  gave  Oaria  to  the  Rhodiaoa 

lued  entbnsiast  named  Hall,  larked  and  Attains  in  reward  of  their  fidelity  and  aer* 

een*s  Ferry  for  several  months^elading  vices  as  allies;  and  on  the  conolusion  oi  the 

nee  of  the  aathorities,  until  Jane  8,  Mithridatic  war,  they  ultimately  annexed  it  to 

I  were  arrested,  and  Hall  killed  in  the  their  prooonsolar  province  <^  Asia.    Th^  oon- 

»n  the  person  of  Hall  was  found  the  siderahle  cities  of  the  conntry— Halicamassiiai 

per  known  in  the  ecclesiastical  histo-  Cnidas,  and  Miletus — ^were  Uie  work  of  Greekai 

and  as  the  *'  Qaeen^s  Ferry  Covenant^'  not  of  Oarians.    The  Oarians  had  the  same  iie- 

2,  with  Cameron  and  others,  he  made  ligion  as  the  Lydians  and  Mysians.    Their  Ian- 

s  Sanqabar  declaration.    In  the  Sep^  goage  was  of  the  Lydian  stock,  and  aboonnked 

llowing,  after  he  had  preached  to  a  barbarous  by  the  Greeks  of  historic  timea. 

ion  in  the  Torwood,  between  Falkirk  OABIACO,  the  largest  of  Hiq  Grenadina 

ig,  from  "  Is  Christ  divided,"  &c.,  he  gronp  of  the  Windwara  islands,  bmng  about 

d  excommnnication  against  the  king  21  ro.  in  cironmferenoe,  rituated  in  lat  12^  SO' 

state  dignitaries,  becaose  they  had  K,  long.  62°  SO'  W.,  between  St  Vincent  and 

le  supremacy  of  the  pure  church  of  Grenada,  possessing  2  bays  on  the  K.  sl^  and 

He  was  now  excommunicated,  and  a  a  town  named  Hillsborongh. 

t  on  his  head.    In  May,  1681,  he  was  CABIBBEAN  SEA,  that  portion  of  the  At- 

ed  at  Covington,  Lanarkshire,  and  lantio  lying  between  Unbai  St.  Bomingo^  and 

to  Lanark  on  horseback  with  his  feet  Porto  Bico  on  the  K.,  Venezuela  and  New 

the  horse^s  belly.    From  Lanark  he  Granada  on  the  S.,  the  Lesser  Antilles  on  the 

to  Glasgow,  and  thence  to  Edinburgh,  K,  and  Guatemala  on  the  W.,  and  oommuni- 

was  hanged  and  beheaded  for  high  eating  with  the  gulf  of  Mexico  through  a  <duui- 

nel  about  120  m.  wide,  extending  from  the  W. 

>  (Welsh  carg,  a  load),  the  goods,  point  of  Cuba  to  the  £.  point  of  x  ucatan. 

se,  or  other  effects  which  constitute  CABIBBEE  ISLANDS.    See  Aumxau 

of  a  ship.    The  lading  within  the  OARIBOU  (tarandui  rangier,  or  €env$  Uh 

led  the  iDboard  cargo,  in  distinction  randu8\  the  American  reindeer.    Of  this  Md- 

;  may  carried  on  deck.    The  person  mal  several  varieties  have  lately  been  reoog- 

by  merchants  to  take  charge  of  a  nized.    Concerning  the  reindeer  Dr.  J.  E.  Qrwf 

to  dispose  of  it  is  called  a  supercargo,  observes  that  it  varies  exceedingly  in  aixe.    In 

so  a  Spanish  and  Italian  word.  the  British  museum  tiiere  are  apeoimenfl  tut* 

IIL,  £tiennb  de,  a  Jesuit  missionary  ing  from  S  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet  2  inohea  aft 

Huron  and  Iroquois  Indians  in  Can-  the  withers;  but  that  dktinotion  is  venr  trifling 

first  visited  these  tribes  in  1668,  ob-  in  comparison  to  what  really  exists,    fiiohaif 

omplete  mastery  of  their  languages,  son  observes  that  there  are  2  well-marked  per- 

ded  by  the  savages  both  as  a  saint  manent  varieties  of  caribou  that  inhabit  the 

of  genius.    The  date  of  his  death  for  countries ;  one  of  them,  the  woodland  cari- 

n,  but  he  was  still  laboring  with  un-  bou,  confined  to  the  woody  and  mora  southani 

[  activity,  though  with  little  success,  district,  and  the  other,  the  barren  ground  cari- 

hen  Charlevoix  left  Canada.  bou,  retiring  to  the  wooda  only  in  the  winter, 

,  an  ancient  country  situated  in  the  S.  but  passing  the  summer  on  tihe  ooaat  of  the 

nity  of  Asia  Minor,  separated  from  Arctic  ocean,  or  on  the  barren  gronnda  so  oftoi 

ad  Lydia  by  the  mountains  Messogis  mentioned  in  his  work.    The  large  Siberian 

as.  It  was  intersected  by  low  moun-  variety  is  ridden  on  by  the  Tunguaiansi  and 

I,  which  ran  far  out  into  the  sea,  and  they  also  use  them  for  draughty  as  the  L^ 

era]  spacious  bays.  Its  chief  river  was  landers  do  the  amaller  variety.    There  ia  a 

ler.  The  valleys  between  its  mountain  large  variety  in  Nef^oundland,  and  throughout 

re  fertile,  producing  corn,  grapes,  oil,  the  British  provinces  of  Nova  Sootia  and  New 

The  Carians,  according  to  Herodotus,  Brunswick,  which  have  extraordinarily  Urgb 

he  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  re-  and  heavy  noma.    It  ia  observed  by  Dr.  Gnij, 

i  branch  of  the  Pelasgic  race,  origi-  quoted  above,  that  the  horns  of  the  New^Mind- 

lin  the  islands  of  the  JBgsBan.  When  land  variety,  some  of  which  are  preaerved  in 

i  formed  a  navy,  and  subdued  the  the  British  museum,  greatiy  resemble  those  of 

es,  he  transplanted  them  to  Asia  Mi-  the  Siberian  animal ;  but  Pallas  observea  that 

fter  times  Greek  colonies  repelled  the  the  American  spedes  differ  from  the  f<Hrmer  ia 

om  their  coasts,  and  built  cities  on  the  atruoture  of  the  hooi^  and  are  abaolstely 

lontories ;  while  the  Lydian  kings,  American  animala.    The  tame  rundeer  of  tha 

nd  Croesus,  subdued  the  inland  coun-  Lanlandera  ia,  aooording  to  Hoffberg^  at  tha 

the  overthrow  of  the  Lydian  mon-  end  of  hia  back  an  ell  and  a  half  high,  and  hii 

Carians  became  subject  to  the  Persian  length,  firom  horns  to  tail,  ia  2  eSkf  wldla 

when  the  sceptre  of  the  Persian  was  from  the  navel  to  the  backbone  he  maaaarai  # 

)y  passed  under  the  sway  of  Alexaun  of  an  elL    If  these  ella  are  to  be  nndanlooa 
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M  uieiiDrM  of  in  En^lih  yard,  the  eattmato   tlie  lower  or  hfvw  Mitt*,  nl  kria  mjltk 
k  imaieiiMly  examnled,  riooe  Ui6  uiiiiala  in    wen  mors  ao  than  k  m^r  i^  ' 


tlie  SngUah  looloffioal  institaUon,  and  elae-  line  in  whioh  It  piqieela,  liaMoi  ef  Mwi^ 
where  eidiibited,  do  not  approach  that  riae^  fleeted  downward.  neiMWwd  MiMtotfAi 
which   is  taWj  eanal   to  that  of  the  great    brow  antler,  the  nr-antle^  and  tteifpw% 


American  deer,  called  elk  in  the  west,  the  wa-  or  extremitiea  of  the  whirfa,  v  aa  Mai|r» 

Siti  o{  the  Indians;  while  the  tme  reindeer  of  poesible  in  a  right  line.    The  maanrBBHtif 

omeetioation  does  not  exceed  tlie  En^ish  red  a  mediom-aized  set  of  antlanii  frem  NawftnaA- 

deer,  if  it  equals  it,  in  size.    On  casting  his  land,  in  the  poaseaslon  of  tba  writar,  is  ai  i^ 

coat,  the  hair  of  the  reindeer  is  brownish  jel-  lows:  extreme  width  from  tip  to  t^  1  ImI 

low,  bat,  as  the  dog  days  i^proach,  it  becomes  4^  inches;  leng^  of  tbo  aitarior  fiBl«% 

whiter,  nntil  it  is  at  last  almost  entirely  white ;  ftt>m  root  to  tip,  2  feet   t|  inebBa ;  4km 

thJa,  it  mast  be  observed,  is  spoken  of  the  do-  height  28  inches ;   girth  at  tlia  root  of  Ihs 

meiiioated  animal.    Roand  the  eje  the  color  ia  antler  5^  inchea :  at  ttie  inaertkm  of  the  wmm 

always  black.    The  longest  hair  is  ander  the  prong  4  inohea ;  length  of  pahnatod  brow  «n» 

neck.    The  month,  tail,  and  parts  near  the  11  inches,  breadth  6  indieiSproeeaMa  7  iaav- 

latter,  are  white,  and  the  feet,  at  the  insertion  ber ;  length  of  the  anr-aatler  12  inrhii.lwdhi 

of  the  hoof,  are  sarrounded  with  a  white  ring.  8  incheiuproceasea  8  In  nnmber,  Terj  itraagal 

The  hair  of  the  body  is  so  thick  that  the  skin  sliarp.   The  prongs  of  the  npper  adUwilf  «• 

cannot  be  seen  when  it  is  pnt  aside,  for  it  stands  irregalar,  one  antler  haYiitf  t|  the  oUar  S 

erect,  as  in  other  animals  of  the  same  genns,  points.    The  caribon  haa  n  abort  taO,  Saitk 

bnt  is  mnch  thicker.    When  the  hair  is  cast,  it  scat  of  a  hare  or  rabbiti  and  cntiraly  diftran 

does  not  come  away  with  the  root,  but  brealu  from  the  long  flag  of  the  red  dear  or  wqtt 

at  the  base.    The  horns  are  cylindrical,  with  The  hoofs  hare  an  immenae  nrsad,  oviaf  M 

a  short  branch  behind,  compre^ed  at  the  top,  the  extension  of  the  deft  of  too  hoof  thrs^ih 

and  palmated  with  many  segments,  beginning  the  comet,  and  hr  np  the  paatcm  of  thena- 

to  carve  back  in  the  middle,  and  are  an  ell  and  mal,  which  gives  it,  when  mnning  ofw 

a  qnarter  long.    A  single  branch  sometimes,  snow,  or,  what  ia  wono,  over  n  craal 

but  seldom  two,  springs  from  each  horn  in  a  support  almoat  equal  to  that  of  a 

front,  very  near  the  base,  frequently  equalling  The  average  weight  of  the  woodland 

the  length  of  the  head,  compressed  at  the  top  from  250  to  800  Iba.,  that  of  Ifao  bam 

and  branched.    The  distance  between  the  tips  cariboo  from  90  to  180  Iba. ;  thoaa  of  8pil^h^ 

equals  tlie  length.    This  description,  both  of  gen  and  Melville  island  do  not  oxoaedltf&a 

the  horns  and  colors,  differs  in  every  respect  The  reindeer  of  Norway  and  Sweden  an  fiah- 

finom  the  wild  caribou  of  North  America.    The  utive  aa  compared  with  thoaa  of  Fiidaad  mi 

color  of  that  animal  is,  in  the  summer,  a  rich,  Lapland,  which  again  yield  to  thoaa  of  SpI» 

glossy,  reddish  brown,  becoming  more  grizzly,  bergen,  whidi  last  are  not  half  the  sbteithi 

espemally  about  the  nead,  neck,  and  belly,  to-  woodland  cariboo  of  Korlh  AnMrka.    It  wl 

ward  the  winter ;  but  it  never  becomes  any  probably  appear,  on  fhrther  inresligadoo,  thrt 

thing  approaching  to  white.    The  antlers  of  there  are  at  least  half  a  doaen  distinct  iaii<hi 

the  woodland  caribou,  on  rising  from  the  head,  of  this  curioos  anioud;  aa  it  la  whoQy  aaan* 

curve  backward  and  then  forward  in  a  seg-  alous  tliat  the  domi^catod  apeoiaa  ihnaH  fcaw 

ment  of,  perhaps,  the  6th  of  a  circle  for  about  fallen  off  in  size,  the  nniverMl  teadacj  d 

half  their  lengtti,  or  somewhat  less ;  then  curve  domestication  and  enltnre  being  to  inenaitthi 

backward  again,  and  again  forward,  making  in  size  of  all  animals,  and  to  prodooa  divniV* 

the  npper  sweep  nearly  a  semicircle.    They  variegation  of  color. — The  rdndeer  of  LqgWt 

have  no  backwaurd  branch  or  spur  whatever,  in  domesticatitm,  feeda  wholly  on  n  spsflMi  d 

except  one  short  point  dose  to  the  tip.    The  lichen,  peculiar  to  the  eonntry  bo  lnlr"*i  ^ 

main  branch  of  the  antlers  is  cylindrical,  much  which  he  roots  under  the  now  with  Ui  aA 

smoother  than  those  of  the  red  deer  or  wapiti,  after  the  fasliion  of  swine.    Ho  will  eat  aaddri 

and  at  the  upper  extremity  has  2,  8,  or  4,  but  fodder,  unless  it  be,  periiapa,  the  rivar  bomlA 

seldom  more  tlian  2,  sharp  cylindrical  spikes,  equuetum  Jltniatiie,     To  tlia  I^plandv  tki 

That,  however,  which  constitutes  the  main  dif-  reindeer  is  invdaable,  being  in  ibet  bia  ai;  lb 

ference  between  the  antlers  of  this  animd  and  sheep,  and  hia  horse,  in  one  anlnaL    Bi  b 

of  the  tame  reindeer,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  of  too  valuable  to  kill,  in  general,  altbaagl  ^ 

the  deer  tribe,  is  this:  that  while  on  the  upper  ex-  meatisdelidoas;  bnttbondlkoftbabadslflb 

tremities  of  the  horns  are  rounded  spikes,  the  prindpal  support  of  the  owner  and  Ui  Aadtf « 

lower  branches  are  broad  palmated  surfaces,  while,  as  an  animal  of  drandlti  ita  §fm^^ 

The  lower  of  these,  or  brow  antler,  which  is  durance,  and  ita  particnlar  aita|[1atiffii  la  M^ 

the  prindpal  defensive  weapon  of  the  animal,  elling  on  snow,  render  it  tbo  moat  nlMti^ 

curves  downward  over  the  eyes,  and  is  several  or  one  might  say  indi^Mnaabla^  of 

inches  in  breadth,  with  many  sharp  spurs,  or  to  men  dwelling  in  Iba  bi|di  ftonn 

points,  round  the  lower  border.    The  second.  The  ordinary  weight  drainioj  tide 

or  superior  process,  which  shoots  horizontdly  animd  is  240  Iba..  bnt  bo  ean  tnvral , 

forward  from  the  point  where  the  two  curva-  Their  speed  woidd  bo  InorsdiUa  if  It 

toree  of  the  mdn  antler  meet,  ia  longer  than  attested  beyond  tbo  ptrarihllltj  of 
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)  of  8  in  light  sledges,  started  by  Plctct  in  ed.    Its  milky  jaice  forms  a  cosmetic,  and  also 

,  when  he  went  north  to  observe  the  tran-  keeps  worms  away  from  the  tree.    The  leaves 

.01  Venus,  the  1st  performed  8,080  feet  8  j^^^  are  employed  as  a  substitate  for  soap,  and  ropes 

ebes  in  2  minutes,  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  and  webs  are  prei^ared  from  the  bark.    It^is 

I  miles  in  the  hour;  the  2d  went  over  the  said,  also,  that  the  flesh  of  animals  which  are 

000(1  in  3  minutes,  and  the  8d  in  8  minutes  fed  upon  the  papaw  is  peculiarly  tender. 

kd  26  seconds.    The  endurance,  however,  of  CARIGNANO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  remark- 

t  reindeer  exceeds  its  speed,  which  has  been  able  for  its  manufactures  of  silk  twist  and  con« 

a\j  outdone  by  the  American  trotting  horse,  fectionery.    Carignano  gives  the  title  of  prince 

is  Dot  unusual,  it  is  credibly  recorded,  for  the  to  the  present  royal  house  of  Savoy.    Pop. 

aer  to  do  journeys  of  160  miles  in  19  hours;  7,873, 

liie  portrait  of  one  is  preserved  in  the  palace  CARILLO,  Bbaulio,  a  Costa  Kica  states- 

>)rotingholm,  in  Sweden,  which  performed  man,  born  in  1800  at  Cartago,  was  assassinat- 
es in  48  hours,  conveying  an  officer  ed  in  1845.  He  was  a  member  of  the  federal 
itu  juiportant  despatches,  and  dropped  dead  congress  of  Central  America,  and  afterward 
hen  the  astonishing  feat  was  accomplished,  elected  governor  of  Costa  Rica,  of  which  state 
-TothenativesofNorth  America,  the  reindeer  from  1838  to  1842  he  was  dictator.  His  dio- 
known  only  as  an  animal  of  chase,  but  it  is  tatorship,  although  absolute,  was  of  advan- 
most  important  one ;  there  is  hardly  a  part  of  tage  to  Costa  Rica ;  for  while  he  repressed  all 
le  animal  which  is  not  made  available  to  some  revolutionary  tendencies  with  a  strong  hand, 
fefal  purpose.  Clothing  made  of  the  skin  is,  he  devoted  the  energies  of  an  active  mind  to 
wording  to  Dr.  Richardson,  so  impervious  to  the  advancement  of  the  material  interests  of 

oold,  that,  with  the  addition  of  a  blanket  the  state.    He  adjusted  its  foreign  debt,  built 

.  I      same  material,  any  one  so  clothed  may  roads  and  bridges,  and  above  all,  introduced 

Tuuno  on  the  snow  with  safety,  in  the  most  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  which  has  now  become 

tense  cold  of  an  arctic  winter^s  night    Xhe  the  great  staple  of  the  country,  and  has  raised 

unison,  when  in  high  condition,  has  several  it  from  the  poorest  to  be  the  richest  state  of 

fihes  of  fat  on  the  haunches  (a  state  of  things  Central  America.     As  dictator,   Carillo    dis- 

srj  unusual  in  the  American  deer,  eervus  Vir*  pensed  with  ministers  of  state,  transacting  all 

nianuif  which,   although  a  highly  flavored  of  its  public  affairs  in  person,  with  only  the 

eat,  is  usually  lean  and  dry),  and  is  said  assistance  of  his  wife. 

•  eqnal  the  venison  of  the  best  fallow  deer  of  CARIMATA,  an  island  of  the  Malay  archi- 

« English  parks.    The  geographical  range  of  pelago,  lying  off  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Borneo, 

e  caribou  is  over  all  the  northern  parts  of  Eu-  Its  N.  extremity  is  in  lat.  1°  88'  S.,  long.  108** 

pe,  Africa,  and  America ;  and  it  is  observed  49'  £. ;  area  153  sq.  m.    It  has  no  permanent 

Kr.  Bennet,  that  they  are  spread  abundantly  population,  but  is  resorted  to  by  the  Biyans  or 

er  all  the  habitable  parts  of  the  arctic  re-  Malay  sea  gypsies,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 

'OS,  and  neighboring  countries,  extending  in  tripaug,  tortoise  shell,  and  edible  birds*  nests. 

>  Hew  continent  to  a  much  lower  latitude  than  It  has  several  prominent  mountain  peaks,  one 

the  old,  and  passing  still  further  south  on  all  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Between 

principal  mountain  chains.    In  America  the  this  island  and  Billiton  is  the  Carimata  passage, 

them  limit  of  the  reindeer  appetu^  to  be  a  route  for  large  ships  during  the  S.  £.  monsoon. 

»Qt  the  parallel  of  Quebec,  across  the  whole  CARIMON,  Gbeat  and  LrrrLE,  2  islands  of 

tinent ;  but  the  animal  is  most  abundant  be-  the  Malay  archipelago,  situated  at  the  £.  ex- 

■"en  63''  and  OG"  N.  lat     It  has  been  found,  tremity  of  the  straits  of  Malacca,  a  few  m.  S. 

this  is  probably  accidental,  in  that  singular  of  Singapore.  The  larger  has  area  72  sq.  nu, 
Qntain  region  known  as  the  Adirondao  High-  the  snutller  about  5  sq.  m. ;  the  former  has  a 
ds,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  state  of  scanty  population  of  about  600  Malay  fisher- 
w  York,  within  50  miles  of  Albany.  men,  and  the  latter  is  uninhabited.  Qpth 
>ARIBS,  or  Cabibbebs,  an  aboriginal  tribe  islands  have  a  very  sterile  soil ;  but  are  sap- 
South  America,  originally  in  possession  of  posed  to  be  rich  in  tin  ore,  some  fine  specimens 
Iler  West  India  islands  between  Porto  of  which  have  been  recently  found  upon  Little 
aud  the  gulf  of  Paria.  They  were  com-  Carimon.  According  to  stipulations  in  the  oon- 
«d  to  leave  the  islands  after  the  arrival  of  vention  of  1824  between  Great  Britain  and 

Europeans.    A  small  number  of  them  are  Holland,  the  Dutch  claim  paramount  sovereigDtjr 

found  in  Trinidad,  Dominica,  and  St  Yin-  over  these  islands. 


t.    The  race  is  also  found  on  the  shores  of  CARINI,  a  Sicilian  town,  pop.  7,000,  in  the 

itral  America  and  on  the  South  American  province  of  Palermo,  and  12  m.  W.  of  that  city, 

tinent,  along  the  lower  Orinoco  and  the  it  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  small  river  of  the 

oni.  same  name,  and  has  a  flue  old  Gothic  castle. 

I ARIC  A,  a  remarkable  tree  found  in  the  tor-  Near  Carini  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Hycoara, 

regions  of  America  and  Asia,  and  classed  the  birth-place  of  the  courtesan  Lais. 

:he  natural  family  of  the  eucurbitaeea.    It  CARINTHIA,  or  EARirniBy,  a  small  duchy 

ws  to  the  height  of  20  feet,  and  bears  a  yel-  of  Austria,  forming  part  of  the  ffovemment  of 

melon-like  fruit  called  the  papaw,  which  is  Laybach,  in  the  kingdom  of  lUyria.    It  is  a 

sn  with  sugar  or  salt  and  either  raw  or  oook-  moimtaiiMXia  tract  of  country,  divided  sinoe 
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1849  into  7  circles.    Elagenfarth  is  the  capital,  Fitsosborne,  oooopiai   an 

wbere  the  diet  uf  Carinthia  is  held,  which  is  the  castle.    The  prioiy  ehnreh  is  now  | 

composed  of  80  members.    The  Draye  is  its  and  the  other  remaining  portions  art 

pijnoipal  river,  aud  the  Klagenfurth  or  W6rth-  as   sheds  and    stables.     The   riUaci 

ISee   the  only  considerable  lake.     There  are  infant  school  and  several  chapds  foi 

some  uianafacturca,  and  there  is  a  consider-  ers.    The  parish  contains  infantrr  1 

able  trade  in  grain  and  cattle  in  Carinthia,  but  house  of  industrr  for  the  whole  isla« 

the  principal  wealth  of  the  country  is  min-  arranged  Juvenile  reformatory,  and  w 

era],  the  great  lead  mines  of  Austria  being  lo-  com  miUs  on  the  Medina  river, 
cated  here.    Area,  8,084  sq.  m.    Pop.  840,150,        CiVRISSIMI,  Giotaitice  Gucomo,  s 

of  whom  13,000  ore  Protestants,  and  the  rest  composer,  bom  at  Venice  in  lbti%  < 

Catholics.  very  advanced  age.    He  was  living 

CAKINUS,  Marcus  Aukslics,  the  elder  of  Ue  was  for  a  namber  of  yean  dired 

the  2  sons  of  tho  Roman  emperor  Cams,  who  pontifical  chapel  at  Itoroe,  and  at  ku  * 

conjointly    succeeded    to  the  throne  on  the  an  enormous  namber  of  composition 

death  of  their  father,  A.  D.  284.    His  brother  ing  mostlv  of  oratorios,  masses,  and 

was  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  on  his  but  a  smaU  proportion  of  which  were 

rotnm    from   tho   East,    and   Carinus,   rulinff  Ibhed.    We  are  indebted  to  Gariaii 

alone,  became  one  of  tho  most  profligate  and  chestral    accompaniments    to    sacra 

cmel  of  the  Ruman  emperors.     The  soldiers  and  for  srcat  improvements  in  the  i 

having   rebelled,   and    proclaimed    Diocletian,  He  was  ^so  one  of  the  first  to  write 

Carinus   collected    tho  troof^    that    were  in  His  melodies  are  distinguished  by  ^ 

Italy  and  marclied    into  Mvcstia  to  meet  Dio-  spirit,  and  his  harmony  is  wonderfally 

cletian,    and    quell  Ibo    revolt.      A    decisive  liis  style,  perfected  by  his  popilsi  Be 

battle  was  fought  near  Margua,  in  which  Cari-  Bassani,   and     Scarlatti,    is     conindc 

nus  gained  tho  victory,  but  in  the  moment  of  foundation  of  the  music  of  the  18th  o« 
triumph  ho  was  slain  by  one  of  his  own  officers,        CARLEE,   or  Karlei,  a  village  i 

whom  tho  vices  of  the  emperor  hod  outraged.  stan,  in  the  coUectorate  of  Puonah,  p 

CARIPK,  a  town  and  valley  of  Venezuela,  in  of  Bombay,  40  m.  £.  of  Bombay.    It  i 

South  America,  40  m.  S.  E.  from  Cumana.  The  able  for  a  Buddhist  cave-temple,  be 

valley  is  noted  for  a  cavern  frequented  by  a  the  face  of  a  precipice,  aboat  f  of 

species  of  night-hawk  {caprimulgu9\  the  young  up  a  steep  hill,  which  rises  800   ft 

of  which  are  annually  destroyed  in  great  num-  tho  plain.    A  noble  arch  tpana  the 

bcrs  for  the  salce  of  their  fat,  of  which  excellent  the  excavation,  and  on  eacn  aide  ol 

oil  is  made.    The  cave  is  of  limestone  forma-  a  screen  work,  covered  with  naked 

tion,  2,800  feet  deep,  and  for  some  distance  60  female  figures  carved  in  alto-rilieva 

to  70  feet  high.    Humboldt  visited  and  do-  are  8  lions  phiced  back  to  back,  on  tb 

scribed  this  cavern.    The  town  is  the  principal  pillar ;  around  the  portiou  are  several 

station  of  the  Chayme  Indian  missions.  cuted  figures  of  elephants  of  great 

CARISBROOKEI,    an    agricultural   village,  surmounted  by  a  mohout  and  a  bow 

once  a  thriving  market  town,  of  the  ide  of  taining  2  persons.    The  length  of  the 

Wight,  CO.  of  Southampton,  England,  situated  130  feet,  and  its  width  40  feet.    It  hai 

at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  near  tho  centre  of  the  row    of   sculptured  pill     .  t 

island,  in  a  parish  of  its  own  name,  1^  m.  S.  semicircle,  and  with  its  \\  u«u  r 

of  Newport^     Pop.   of  parish  in  1851,   0,712.  unlike  the  interior  of  a  Gumhv  vathed 

Under  the  independent  lords  of  Wight  it  was  it  are  several  smaller  excavations^ 

the  capital  of  tho  island,  and  afterward  became  ly  intended  as   cells  for  monks  or 

the  residence  of  tho  governor,  who  occupied  a  These  are  much  dilapidated,  but  the 

handsomo  mansion  within  the  precincts  of  a  in  good  preservation.  The  only  ol^ec 

mined  castle  of  ^rcat  antiquity,  crowning  tlie  tion  to  be  seen  is  the  mystical   d; 

hill  back  of  tho  village.    This  castle  is  sapposed  umbrella. 

to  liave  beon  founded  before  the  Roman  inva-        CARLEN,  Emua  Scmnnr,  a  Swi 

sion ;  was  taken  by  Cerdic,  tho  Saxon,  in  580 ;  ist,  bom  in  Stockholm,  1810.   Her  fi»M 

enlarged  by  William  Fitzosborne,  a  relative  of  was  not  a  happy  one.    In  1841  she  wi 

William    the    Conqueror,    and    first   lord    of  to  her  second  husband,  G.  Carlen^  a 

Wight,  in  tho  11th  century,  and  after  many  novelist.    She  was  28  years  <       vl 

additions  completed  in  tho'time  of  Elizabeth,  lished  her  first  novel,  "Wald  ju 

when  it  covered  an  area  of  20  acres.    It  was  1851,  an  interval  of  only  IS  ^        .  d 

the  place  of  confinement  of  Charles  I.  after  ready  published  her  22d  work,  «mJi  i 

his    removal    from    Hampton    Conrt,    and    a  volumes.    HcrsabjectsarensaaOTade 

window  is  pointed  out  by  which  the  royal  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  and  1 

captive  mode  a  fraitlcss  attempt   to  escape,  are  more  nearly  transcripla  of : 

After  his  execution  it  became  tlie  prison  of  liis  forts  of  the  imagination.    Soniv  «•  i 

2  youngest  children,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  have  been  translated  into  lft»gltA^        j 

the  princess  Elizabeth,  the  latter  of  whom  died  in  this  country, 
here.    A  ruined  Cistercian  priory,  founded  by       CABLETON,  an 


GABLETOK  qAMjar.^                   4/a^ 

area  898  sq.  m. ;  pop.  81,897.     It  Is  Eentaoky  in  1790,  died  Feb.  9,  1869.     He 

d  by  a  railroad  extending  from  Prescott  removed   to   Illinois  in    1818,   and   gradiud- 

ot.  Lawrence  to  Bytown  od  the  Ottawa,  ly  accnmnlated  wealth,  and  became   known 

(AftLSTON,  Sib  Gut,  Lord  Dorchester,  a  imd  resbected  among  the. scattered  popnlatictfi 

I  ffeneral,  bom  in  Ireland  in  1724,  died  in  abont  hmi.    He  was  elected  governor  in  1888, 

He  distingnished  himself  at  the  sieges  and  retained  that  office  for  4  years,  during  a 

^        ^1  Qaebec,  and  Belle  Isle,  and  was  period  of  nnnsnal  and  violent  political  excite- 

Bu  in  1762,  at  the  siege  of  Havana.    In  ment.  Illinois,  having  engaged  largely  in  inter* 

s  ue  was  made  governor  of  Quebec    On  nal  improvements,  suffei^  severdiy  from  U16 

nomination  of  Burgoyne  to  the  command,  commercial  revulsion  which  was  tiien  paralya- 

w  up  his  commission,  but  was  appointed  ing  the  whole  country.    She  was  much  in  dcNit, 

year  lieutenant-general,  and  succeeded  and  had  within  her  borders  no  specie,  and  no 

f  Clinton  as  commander«in-chief  in  the  available  means  of  payment.    The  discQB8i<Mi 

colonies.  of  the  slavery  question,  too,  was  then  f  urioua,  and 

kijrrON,  William,  a  popular  writer  of  had  inst  led  to  the  tragic  death  of  £.  P.  Lovelo^. 

lories,  bom  in  co.  Tyrone,  1798.  A  peas-  At  the  same  time  the  Mormons  took  up  toeir 

tun.  he  had  obtained  only  an  elementary  portion  at  Nauvoo,  and  politicians  were  begin* 

when  at  the  age  of  17  he  was  received  ning  those  movements  for  partisan  enda,  which 

mt       ^e,  a  priest  who  kept  a  boarding  school  seemed  likely  to  throw  the  state  into  anarchy^ 

Muiigh,  where  he  remained  2  years.    He  and  which  ended  ere  long  in  the  violent  death  of 

w  Dublin  with  only  a  few  shillings  in  his  the  Mormon  leader.    Ibat  Gov.  Oarlin,  amid 

and  after  struggling  a  number  of  years  such  a  condition  of  aflBurs,  was  8  times  reelect* 

urought  into  notice  by  his  *^  Traits  and  edtothechief  magistracy,  affords  a  sure  indica- 

muM  of  the  Irish  Peasantry."    This  was  fol-  tion  both  of  his  popularity  and  his  force  of  ohar- 

1  by  other  works,  both  pathetic  and  hu-  acter. 

.    Several  of  his  best  works  are  of  an  OARLIN  A,  a  name  given  to  a  common  genua 

iuglish  partisan  character.  of  the  thistle,  firom  a  tradition  that  its  root  was 

uaBLI,  Giovanni  Hinaldo,  count,  an  Ital-  shown  by  an  angel  to  Charlemagne,  as  a  remedy 

economist  and  antiquary,  born  at   Capo  for  the  plague  which  prevailed  in  his  army. 

n  April,  1720,  died  in  Milan,  Feb.  22,  The  carline  thistle  is  found  on  dry  sunny  hiUfl 

VM.   in  1744  he  was  appointed  by  the  senate  in  most  of  tiie  countries  of  Europe.    Several 

Venioe  to  the  professorship  of  astronomy  spedee  of  it  are  mentioned  in  botany. 

oavigation  in  the  university  of  Padua,  and  OARLINO,OABLoANTOinoBBimNAzzi,aoel- 

id  at  the  head  of  the  Venetian  navy.    Af-  ebrated  harlequin,  bom  at  Turin,  1718,  died  1788. 

r  JAy  discharging  the  duties  of  these  offices  He  entered  the  Sardinian  army  at  an  eariy  age, 

r  7  vA<u^  he  resigned  them  in  order  to  devote  but  at  the  death  ofhis  fitther,  who  was  an  officer. 

mtirely  to  his  favorite  studies.    In  1754  he  quitted  the  service,  and  taught  fencing  ana 

luihed  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work  dancing.  His  fiivorite  occupation,  however, 


I  puiitical  economy,  DelU  manete^  e  deW  tV  playing  comedy  with  his  pupils,  and  his  succesa 

'^^uwM  dells  eecehs  d* Italia^  in  7  large  vols,  mitsoggestedthe  idea  of  making  it  a  profession. 

In   1785    Leopold,   duke   of  Tuscany,  At  this  time  the  bariequin  of  the  !Bologna  theatre 

)d  him  at  the  head  of  the  council  of  pubho  ran  away  from  his  creditors,  leaving  the  man- 

tnj,  and  of  the  board  of  public  instrao-  ager  in  great  perplexity.    Bertinazzi  undertook 

f*^  He  was,  however,  relieved  from  the  labors  at  a  moment^s  notice  to  act  in  his  place,  and  the 

ipertaining  to  these  offices  several  years  before  pnbliodid  not  suspect  the  siri)stitntioQ  until 

B  death,  though  still  retaining  the  emolu-  the  4th  performance.    His  soooesa  in  Italy  waa 

nts  accruing  from  them.    During  Uie  leisure  so  great  that,  in  1741,  he  was  invited  to  Parii^ 

tiidithegenerosity  of  his  patron  thus  afforded  and  succeeded  there.    He  had  a  remarkaUa 

he  completed  and  published  at  Milan  in  5  faculty  (^  dramatic  improvisations. 

ito  his  Antichitd  Italiehe^  a  work  on  OAEUSLE,  the  oanital  of  Oumberlaiid  00., 

« ucerary  and  artistic  antiquities  of  his  conn-  Pa.,  on  Uie  Cumberland  Valley  railroad,  ia 

fi  which  has  been  much  eulogized  by  Italian  a  handsome  town  situated  in  the  great  fime- 

J^  atono  vaJley  endoeed  between  the  Kittatinny 

yAELI,  DuNis,  a  Catholic  missionary,  bom  uid  South  mountaina.  Theaunroundingooont^ 

^      icwas  sent  in  1666  to  Congo  by  the  ia  levcd,  productive,  and  highly  oultiviOed.   1m 

on  of  the  propaganda,  with  father  town  is  well  buUt,  with  wide  and  qiaoioaa 

Aflgelo  Guattini  and  14  other  firiars.  streets,  a  public  square,  on  which  stand  the 

J      h  could  not  long  endure  the  heat  county  building  and  public  edificea  of  a  aope- 

««ie  viiinate  and  the  fatigues  of  the  mis-  ri(»r  order.    Dicidnaon  college,  in  thia  plMe, 

^    Garli,  after  bearing  up  for  a  long  time  founded  in  1788,  and  now  under  the  care  of  the 

k  severe  malady,  was  obliged  to  return  MethofUsta,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  ^noat  floor* 

"^urupe.    He  wrote  an  account  of  his  trav-  ishing  inatitutioiia  In  the  state.    There  are  11 

Which  was  translated  into  French,  English,  diurohea,  4  newimper  offioea,  a  town  haU, 

;  German.  market-honee.  bank,  and  young  ladiea'  aemina^. 

'ARLIN,  Thomas,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  Half  a  mile  from  the  vnlage  are  a  school  for 

•is,  and  a  governor  of  that  state,  bom  in  oavahy  prac^oOi  and  bamieka  Ibr  8,000  meO| 


•TTTTinT^ 


Vuilt  In  ITfTt  chiefly  l^  HeaUa  trom  mtda  flrom  tlM 

pisooen  at  TrentoD.    Four  miles  K^  in  a  val-  he  wm  ii      t 

ley  of  the  Blue  inoiuitAiiia,  are  Oarlisie  eiilphar  lordjNity  >  ^ 

springs,  a  pleasant  summer  resort    Daring  the  of  Pitt  in  !«■ 

whiskey  insurrection^   in  1794,  Gren.   Wash-  II.  upon  Tntmnnj  in  •.*•  ttm 

ington  nad  his  head-quarters  at  Carlisle,  and  a  oppontion  to   rltL  i 

few  years  prerious  M^jor  Andr6  passed  some  against  the  Fr 

time  here  as  a  prisoner  of  war.    Pop.  in  1864,  partisan  of  tho  uumu  «■      Li 

aboat  6,000.  posed  the  enac  of        < 

CARLISLE  (anc  LuguwUlio  or  LuffuvaUum\  lie  pabliahed  in  lovi        -  / 

the  county  town  of  Cumberland,  England;  pop.  of  IVederio,  Eari  of  % 

in  1851, 26,583 ;  800  mUes  K.  K.  W.  of  London,  oommends  in  the  ^  Hi        w  '' 

by  railway.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Eden,  and  in  ^  En^iih  Bards  ania  ouoCch 

is  a  handsome  town,  owing  to  the  improTcmenta  launches  a  sarc      i  eonplei 

of  late  years.  Thereareacnstom-house,anew»-  uncle  and  a  who  nad 

room,  a  market  and  a  handsome  railway  station,  offended  h      vy  c  tc 

A  fine  5-arch  bridge  has  been  built  over  the  tlie  house  <»  ml      — u^ 

Eden.  There  are  sevend  institutions  for  benev-  Howabd,  7th  tn     of  < 

olent  purposes.     The  cathedral  church  is  a  the  preceding^  b     lAnruiflL!       L  _. 

structure  of  the  middle  ages,  not  remarkable  for  Oct.  7, 1848,  pw  rhi      mi 

aizeor  beauty.    There  are  4  other  churches,  hehadtraTelied  ■ 

several  chapels,  an  endowed  grammar-school,  Ue  was  a  long  mtmaun  w 

British,  national,  and  infant  schools,  2  literary  baasy  at  St.  Pete»uQrg.    Int     - 

institutions,  a  mechanics'  institute,  a  library,  of  commons  he  represented  t 

and  a  savings  bank.    The  castle  was  built  by  Yorkshire,  and  nnder  the 

the  Normans  in  1092,  and  many  parts  of  it  are  in  was  secretary  of  state  lor  v  mm 

excellent  preservation.    It  is  still  used  as  a  gar-  was  defeated  in  the  West  B 

risen  fortress.    The  city  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  vative  opponents.    In  1846L       «.        « 

England,  and  was  a  Roman  station.    Its  prox-  tration  oif  Lord  J<       Ri       u,  nn  W!h 

imity  to  the  border  made  it  important  as  a  commissioner  of  >rui 

military  station  in  the  border  wars  between  the  cellor  of  the  duchy  Oi  j 

EngMi  and  Scotch.    In  the  civil  wars  Car-  first  of  the  whis  noblsiuou  vt 

lisle  sided  with  the  king,  and  it  declared  for  the  to  give  in  his  adhesion  to  tbm ' 

pretender  in  1745.    The  inhabitants  are  princi-  corn  law  league.    In  1856  ha  « 

pally  employed  in  manufactories  of  cotton  goods  the  mechanicaP  i      tnte  at  ]  ■         -^ 

and  ginghams,  founderics,  hat  factories,  and  dye  since  published  m  j 

works.    It  is  connected  with  tlie  Sol  way  frith  and  writings  of  Pope,  «uu«ju        «        ■ 

by  a  canal  which  gives  it  a  share  of  the  coasting  Previous  to  the  late  ei  i  t 

trade.    It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Howard  tour  in  the  east  of  E       r^        ■  — 

family,  and  is  a  bishop's  see.    The  municipal  **  Diary  in  Turkish  )        < 

government  is  administered  by  10  aldermen  and  the  acoession  of  Lord  m,  i 

thirty  councillors.    It  returns  2  members  to  was  nominated  lord  lientei 

parliament,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  poor-law  office  he  held  till  the  ret  « 

union.  merston  ministry  in  1858u  ah     "k 

CARLISLE,  Sib  Akthont,  an  English  sur-  entitled  ''  The  Second  y  w' . 

geon  and  physiologist,  bom  at  Durham,  1768,  published  in  July.  1868. 
died  in  1840.    He  was  surgeon  of  Westminster       CARLOCK,  a  kind  of  tiinglMa  Mihrfl^^ 

hoq)ital  for  47  years,  and  was  knighted  by  sturgeon^s  bladdmr,  and  used  ehis^  fBrcW^ 

George  IV.    He  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  ing  wine.    It  is  imported  from  BoHla. 
practice  of  holding  public  consultations  in  cases        CARLOS,  Doar.     I.  Inlhnto  of  8pri%  Hiif 

reqmring  operation ;  and  also  to  substitute  the  Philip  U.,  bom  at  VaUadolid,  Ji^  £  Ui^M 

Btraight-bUided  amputating  knife  for  the  crooked  July  25,  1568,  in  prison  aft  lUrii,  av  i* 

one  of  former  days.    His  chief  work  is  his  buried  in  the  nunnory  of  the 

"Essay  on  the  Disorders  of  Old  Age."  vent  El  fteaL    His  mother,  JIaita 

CARLISLE,  Fbederio  Howard,  5th  earl  ofj  a  died  4   days  after   having  gIvcB 

British  statesman,  bom  in  May,  1748,  died  Sept  He  was  sickly,  and  aa  ho  gniirnp^  «» 

4, 1825.    In  the  house  of  peers  he  first  die-  Ject  to  vident  bnrsta  of 

tingoished  himself  by  his  recommendation  of  father  hoped  would  be  ii 

conciliatory  measures  toward  the  American  pline  of  tne  university  at 

colonies.    He  was  one  of  the  3  commissioners  proved  dTno  avail,  he  wm 

appointed  by  George  IIL  to  visit  America,  and  the  throne,  and  in  1668  Ui 

endeavor  to  restore  peace.    Accompanied  by  dukes  Rudolf  and  EmMt,  x. 

Gov.  Johnstone  and  Mr.  Eden,  he  set  sail  in  his  stead  presumptive    haba 

1778.    The  mission  was  unsuccessful  in  its  main  When  Alva  was  appointed  In  16iT  l, 

olject,  owing  to  the  settled  determination  of  Flandera— a  poet  to  whidi  Jkm  (mtm  M, 

the  ocdonistB  to  efiect  their  entire  separation  pired*-theii^Buita'a( 


CARLOS  OKBUXVaQlASB 

his  £Eiiher,  and  to  perpefcntte  dro,  of  Spain,  and  xnother  of  tba   infinite 

J      im      Don  Jnan,  in  oonseqaenoe  Sebastian  of  PoitngaL    HI.  OARLoa  Loia  Ma- 

Iw  i       pat  under  arrest,  Jan.  18,  bia  Fbbvahdo.  the  eldest  son  and  lieir  of 

8ab6e4ueatly  transferred  to  the  prison  Don   Oarios   toe   pretender,   bom   Jan.    81. 

died.    His  death  as  well  as  his  life  1818.    In  1846  lie  left  Bonrges^  where  he  haa 

0  many  conflicting  romors.    The  in-  resided  with  his  fadier,  and  took  np  his  abode  in 
'  of  temper  between  a  rigid,  iron-  England  nnder  the  name  of  the  count  of  Moote- 

u  like  Don  Philip,  and  a  morbid,  moun.    In  April,  1849,  he  made  an  attempt  to 

jonth  like  Don  Carlos,  the  fact  that  hitrodnoe  himself  in  disgnise  into  Spahi,  bot  be 

e  liad  been  engaged  to  Elizabeth  of  was  arrested,  detained  m>m  Amil  5  to  the  lOth 

rho  sabseqaently  became  his  step-  in  the  dtadel  of  Perpignan,  ana  on  April  16  he 

is  sympathy  witii  the  revolt  of  the  was  again  in  London.    On  Joly  10, 18S0,  he 

and  his  hatred  of  Alva  and  the  married  Maria  Carolina  Ferdinanda,  a  sister  of 

3T3  of  bis  &ther,  all  conspbed  to  the  present  king  Ferdinand  IL  of  Naples, 

melancholy  fate  of  the  infante  with  a  OARLOYINGIANS^  or  OASoumQiANB^  an 

)mance,   which  has  been  poetically  illostrions  imperial  fiimily  who,  daring  the  9th 

y  Alfieri,  Gampistron,  Otway,  and  and  10th  oentmries.  gave  sovereigns  to  Qer- 

d  above  all  by  Schiller.    II.  Oaslos  many,  Franoe,  ind   Itsly.     Tbe&  origin  la 

DOB,  pretender  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  traced  back  to  Amnlf  and  Pepin  of  T#»"^flis 

ing  Gharles  IV.,   born  March  29,  2  powerfnl  Franki^  lords  of  Anstrasia  in  the 

in  Trieste,  March  10,  1855.  Many  banning  of  the  7th  oentnry,  while  they  de- 
ponents of  the  constitational  regime  rived  theur  name  firom  Oharles  Martel,  the  eon- 
)  restored  in  1820,  gathered  aroand  qnerorof  the  Saracens  at  ^e  battle  of  Pdltten^ 
s,  hoping  that,  after  the  decease  of  his  in  782.  This  hero,  the  son  (^  Pq>in  of  Herktal, 
brother  Ferdinand  VII.,  he  wonld  was  the  founder  of  the  greatness  of  his  hoitta. 
e  throne.  Bat  these  hopes  were  Satisfied  with  the  titles  dT  duke  oi  the  Fhuika 
by  Ferdinand's  marriage  with  Maria  and  mojost  of  the  pdace,  under  tiie  weak  Men>> 
and  by  the  abrogation  of  the  Salic  vin^m  kinffs,  he  ruled  with  an  abscdnte  power 
Hi  placed  Isabel  upon  the  throne,  the  Prankish  kingdoms  of  Austnu^  Neostria, 
when  Ferdinand  was  supposed  to  and  Burgundy.  His  son,  Pepin  the  Short,  ouo- 
eve  of  death,  the  Carlists  succeeded  fining  wuhin  the  waDa  of  a  convent  the  last  of 
Qg  from  him  a  decree  reestablishing  those  kings,  Ohilderic  m.,  assumed  tiie  r^jral 
law,  and  thus  exdading  Isabel ;  bat  title,  and  his  grandson,  Oharlea,  afterward 
red  his  health,  and  the  fraud  prac-  known  as  Oharlemagne,  havhig  extended  hia 

him  was  immediately  redressed,  conquests  as  f^  aa  the  Garigliano  on  the  Q^ 

wj     I  Ferdinand   died,  Don  Carlos  the  Oder  on  the  N.,  and  tilie  Oarpathian  moun- 

i  hiuiself  king.    Maria  Christina,  the  tains  and  Uie  Thcto  on  the  K,  restored  the 

smded  him  as  a  rebel,  and  concluded  western  Roman  empire,  and  consequently  allied 

ain,  France,  and  Portugal,  the   so-  himself  emperor.     This  Cariovingian  empire, 

dmple  alliance,  the  practical  effect  of  consisting  of  a  moUey  assemblage  of  natiooa 

IS    to  expel    Don  Carlos  and  Don  brought  together  by^onouest  and  deoidedlly 

be   champions  of   absolutism,  from  hostile  to  <»sch  othw,  ooula  not  IcMig  oatUve  ite 

1  Portugal.  On  July  1,  1834,  Don  founder;  it  began  indeed  to  totter  on  his  death, 
(t  England,  whither  he  had  fied,  and  then  graduallv  fell  into  ruina.  Ita  final  die* 
^ling  himself  into  Spain,  succeeded  in  ruption,  taking  place  in  888,  was  folk>wed  1^ 

civil  war  in  the  northern  provinces,  no  less  than  9  separate  kingdoms ;  the  moat 

ed  for  several  years,  Don  Carlos  elud-  important  of  which,  Germany,  Firanoe,  and 

gilance  of  his  opponents  until  1889,  Italy,  continued  for  a  while  under  the  awav  of 

was  compelled  to  leave  the  Spanish  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne.    We  8ttlgol& 

and  to  betake  himself  to   France,  a  list  of  the  sovereigns  of  this  fiunQy :  Eiina- 

on  hb  refusal  to  renounce  his  daims,  obs.    Charlemagne,  800-814;  Loida  the  Weak, 

y  order  of  the  French  government,  or  D^boonaire,  814-840;  Lotludre,  840-885; 

tBoorges.  The  decree  which  ordained  Louis  IL,  son  of  Lothahre,  866-^76;   Oharles 

I  expulsion  from  Spain  was,  by  the  Bald  of  France,  875-877 ;  OhariestheEit 

rote,  confirmed  by  the  cortes  in  1836.  of  Germany,  881*887.    This  waa  the  last  of 

M  adopted  the  name  of  count  of  Mo-  the  actual  emperors  of  the  CkurloTingiaii  ^- 

ated  in  favor  of  his  eldest  son  the  count  nasty ;  but  several  prinona,  moat  of  them  in  the 

nolin,  and  on  receiving  permission  feminine  line,  Guy  of  Spoleto,  Lambert  Amolf 

France,  took  up  his  abode  in  Austria,  of  Carinthia,  Louis  and  Berenj^r  of  Italy, 

t  wife  was  Maria  Francisca  de  Assis,  boasted  of  the  empty  title. — ^Knras  or  Gn- 

»f  King  John  V  I.  of  Portugal,  who  bore  XAirr.    Charlemagne  and  Lonia  the  Weak  wwa 

IS,  Don  Carlos  in  1818,  Don  Juan  Car-  followed  by  Looia  the  German,  840-878  tLooii 

I,  and  Don  Fernando  in  1824.   His  2d  the  Younger  or  of  Saxony,  875-882;  Ohaika 

m  he  married  in  1888,  and  who  snrviv-  the  Fat,  882-887;  Amulf  of  Oarinthiai  887- 

Maria  Theresa,  infanta  of  Portugal  and  892 ;  Louis  the  Child,  892-811.    Totheeztiiiet 

if  Beira,  widow  of  the  infante  Pe-  house  of  Chariemagiie  those  of  Baaooj  nd 
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PVanomdABnooeeded.— KnrasoFFBAVOB.    The  plaiofbjbi  ■ 

OtrioTingianshere  are  styled  the  2d  race  of  the  the  wnio 

FrankiBh  kinffs,  and  saooeeded  the  Merovin-  stain,    k       n       j 

gians ;  Pepia  the  Short,  752-768 ;  Charlemagne,  oharacter  lum  pwuHuoi. 

768-814;    Loais   the   Dftbonnaire,    814-840;  of  the  ooanty  there  ar«  1       A         i 

Charles  the  Bald,  840-877 ;   Louis  the  Stem-  tivated,  and  oerealti  km     .  i       gn 

merer,  877-879 ;  Louis  III.  aud  Carloman,  879-  grown  Ibzariantly.    Th«         it  Ot 

884 ;   Charles  the  Fat  of  Germany,  884-887 ;  is,  from  its  central  positit 

Charles  IIL,  the  Simple,  893-928 ;   Louis  IV.,  with  that  of  the  En^^iih  CuuUuem 

D'Outremer  (ultramarinus),  936-954 ;  Lothaire,  struggles   to  reooTer  their 

954-986 ;  I^uis  V.,  the  Idle,  986-987.    On  the  1798  Carlow  was  the  seat  of  i     o 

death  of  this  prince,  Hugh  Capet  was  elected  meuts.    The  present  eoi 

king  by  tlie  nation,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  law-  tion  is  mnch  improred  b>  uio 

ful  heir,  Cliarles,  duke  of  Lorraine,  the  uncle  ample  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  i 

of  Louis  V.    Hugh  was  the  head  of  the  3d  dy-  is  seen  in  the  skilral  nnd  prodnetive 

nasty,  called  after  him  Capetians. — Kings  of  of  the  land.    The  antlaafties  are  I 

Italy.    Ciiarlemagne,  774-781 ;  Pepin,  his  son,  and  the  cathedral  at  Old  TwhHn, » 

,  in  mie 
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781-812 ;  Bernard,  812-818;  Louis  the  D6bon-  the  Butlers  at  Clonmore, 

naire  of  France,  818-820 ;  Lothaire,  820-855 ;  and  several   other  remains  in  t.     ids  ihw 

Louis  II.,  855-875 ;  Charles  the  Bald  of  France,  of  the  county.    The  towns  are  i^      i 

875-877 ;  Charles  the  Fat  of  Cennany,  879-  low,  and  Bagnalstown.    There  are 

881  ;    Guy  of   Spolcto,  881-888 ;    Berenger,  schools,  attended  by  6,900  pupils  ot  duu 

888-894   and    905-924;    Lambert,  894-900;  —Carlow,    a  parliamentary  boro      , 

Louis,  900-905 ;   Hugh  of  Provence,  926-947;  parish,  and  <»upital  of  the  aboreHto        jdc 

Lothaire,  945-950;  Borenger  II.  and  Adalbert,  ty,  56  m.  6.  W.  from  Dublin  br        rar: 

950-961.    On  the  death  of  Adalbert,  the  king-  of  borough,  10,292.    The  town 

dom  of  Italy  was  united  by  Otho  the  Great  to  confluence  of  Uie  Barren  w^ua  %um  t      m. 

the  German  empire.  The  principd  edifices  are  a  fine  c 

CARLO VITZ,  Carlovicz,  or  Carlotttza^  a  gaol,  a  parish  church,  a  Roman  (         nc 

military  frontier  town  or  captaincy  of  Austrian  dral  and  college,  2  nunneries,  a 

Slavonia,  pop.  about  5,800,  in  the  district  of  infirmary,  hospital,  work-hoitf* 

Peterwardein,  with  a  cathedral,  8  churches,  a  2  bridges.    There  are  several 

Greek  seminary,  a  lyceum,  a  Roman  Catholic  tional  schools.    The  p<^ 

academy,  a  brisk  transit  trade  and  fisheries,  an  gaged  in  the  provision         e.     j 

extensive  export  trade  in  wormwood  and  wine,  erd  flour  mills,  and  it  is  au  impur 

the  quantity  of  the  latter  exported  in  some  for  agricultural  produce  of  the  ew 

years  amounting  to  1,800,000  gallons.   The  great  castle,  of  which  the  remaina  are 

wine  mountain  in  the  vicinity  of  Carlovitz  yields  built  in  the  12th  century,  was 

the  best  and  strongest  qualities  of  Hungarian  the  town,  which  was  made  a  bon 
wines.    The  Carlovitz  r(Ml  wines  are  especiallv        CARLSBAD,  a  Bohemian  toi 

renowned.    The  town  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  m.  of  Prague,  fkmous  aa  a  waterL      >4w«.  u 

archbishop— the  only  (rreek  prelate  of  that  takes  its  name  from  the  emperor  <  i  IV^, 

rank  within  the  Austrian  dominions.    A  peace  who,  in    the   middle    of  the    14  v. 

was  concluded  hero  in  1699,  for  the  term  of  was  the  first  to  avail  himself  of 

25    years,   between   Austria,  Poland,  Russia,  power  of  the  springs,  and  whoM  « 

Venice,    and    Turkey,   by    the    mediation    of  the  market  place.    Next  to  OLm«ot  IV., 

England  nnd  the  Netherlands.    By  the  terms  greatest  benefactor  of  the  toi  laj 

of  this  treaty,  the  emperor  of  Austria  received  nobleman,  the  earl  of  Findla 

Transylvania  and  Bucska;  Russia,  Azof;  Po-  who  laid  out  some  beantifd  j 

land  received  back  Podolio,  the  Ukraine,  and  lisk  in  his  honor  was  erecteu        kb 

Kainienieo,  but  ceded  some  Moldavian  towns,  forest  ac^oining  the  town.    E^en 

Venice  retained  the  Morea,  and  Turkey  re-  quently  made  to  this  spot  and  to 

mained  in   possession  of   Temesvar.     During  ing  mountains.    Many  eminent  i 

the    revolutionary    era    of    1848-'49,    Carlo-  land,   Berzelins,    Friedrich  H 

viu  was  the  focus  of  the  Servian  rebellion  Werner,  and,  above  all,  Goeum, 

against  Hungary,  and  the  theatre  of  collision  frequenters  of  the  place.    Theehief 

between  the  Servians  and  the  Magyars,  and  of  the  springs  are  sulphate  of  iodi. 

at  a  later  period  between  the  Hungarians  and  of  soda,  and  common  aalt;  and  tba  priMipd 

Anstriaiis.         ^  springs   are   the  Strudd,  MoUbmasi,  «i 

CARLOW  (anc.  Catherlogh\  a  county  in  the  Schlossbmnnen,  having  rsspeedvaly  a  iMMff 

province  of  I^inster,  Ireland ;  area,  846  sq.  m. ;  ature  of  165®,  138®,  147^,  and  Itt*  F.    iW 

pop.  in  1851,  68,075.    It  is  level  except  on  the  waters   are   efficacious  in   liver  and  UiMr 

S.,  where  the  Blackstairs  and  Mt.  Leinster  diseases,  and  in  avariety  of  otfaar 


ninges  give  a  rugged  character  to  the  district    After  the  termination  of  tlia  Oarlsbad  shM 


The  rivers  are  the  Slaney  and  the  Barrow,    many  of  the  visitors  resort  to  tha 
Carlow  is  of  granite  formation,  covered  in  the    Teplitz,  Franaend^  Isehl,  tei    fihos  IM 
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I  of  the  springs  are  exported  to  ^s-  linebetweenMumMiiiandBasel;  pop«iiil85K, 

I,  withoat  being  deteriorated  hj  tbe  36,160.    The  town  was  bailtaroaiid  ahuntiDg 

In  1858,  a  new  spring  was  discovered  seat  erected  in  1715  by  Oharles  William,  mar- 

uinl,  containing  carbonic  and  phos-  grave  of  Baden,  whose  remains  are  interred  be- 

ie  of  iron. — In  August,  1819,  a  min-  neath  tbe  pyramid  dedicated  to  his  memory  npon 

igress  was  convened  at  Carlsbad  by  themarj^et-plaoe.  Oarlsrohe  was  designed  in  the 

in  powers,  principally  with  a  view  of  form  of  an  extended  £eui  round  the  grand-dacal 

he  seditious  spirit  which  at  that  time  palace,  from  which,  as  a  centre,  82  pnblio  ave- 

manifested  itself  at  the  universities  nues  radiate,  17  of  which,  forming  the  principal 

g  the  turners.    The  assassination  of  streets,  have  been  built  on  both  ddes.  The  new 

by  Sand  afforded  a  pretext  to  the  theatre  and  the  academy  are  the  finest  buildings 

ovemments  to  carry  out  theu*  long-  ofCarlsmhe.   The  palace,  erected  in  1751  on  the 

designs;  and  by  the  decrees  pro-  siteoftheold  structure,  presents  nothing  remark- 

at    Carlsbad    on   Sept    20,    1819,.  able  exc^t  tiie  jBZtfy^&urm  (l^ftd  tower),  which 

ihenschaften,   or  political  unions  of  aflfbrds  a  fine  view  over  the  city  and  surroond- 

its,  were  declared  illegal,  the  press  ing  country.    Of  the  public  squares,  the  pohioe 

d,  and  other   stringent  restrictive  and  market  squares  are  the  most  beautifuL   The 

Jopted.    On  April  2, 1848,  however,  educational  institutions  of  Carlsmhe  are  remark- 

ees,  as  far  as  they  had  been  approved  able,  especially  the  polytechnic  institute,  which  is 

irman  diet,  were  rescinded  by  that  attend^  by  many  pupils  from  distant  conntrlea. 

The  lycenm,  the  seminary  for  teachers,  the 

BURG,  or  Karlsburo,  a   fortified  military    academy,  the    academy   of  design, 

Transylvania,    S.  of  Klausenburg ;  painting,  and  engravfnff,  the  cabinet  of  na^vu 

it   12,000.     It  contains  many  fine  history,  the  gallery  of  engravings,  the  grand- 

(ices,  among  which  the  citadel,  the  ducal  archieological  cabinet  and  uiat  of  medd^ 

the    bishops  of  Transylvania,  the  the  court  library  with  80,000  volumes— all  these 

tholic  cathedral,  and  the  gymnasium,  afford  evidences  of  the  excellent  arrangemenfes 

larly  worthy  of  note.  A  considerable  which  exist  at  Carlsmhe  for  the  promotion  of 

the  inhabitants  consists  of  Jews,  who  knowledge.    The  fine  public  parks  which  are 

peculiar  privileges.  thrown  open  to  the  people,  and  the  trees  planted 

CRONA,  a   maritime   province   of  in  the  squares,  constitute  the  chief  beauties  of 

oundedS.  and£.  by  the  Baltic,  W.  by  the  place.    There  are  several  palaces  belongs 

tadt,  and  N.  and  N.  £.  by  the  prov-  ing  to  the  Baden  nobility,  and  not  less  than  90 

exid  and  Kalmar;  area  1,185  sq.  m.;  public  buildings,  including  the  churches,  the 

>5, 111,255. — The  capital  of  the  above  mmt,  the  school-houses,  the  hospitals,  4;o.,  or 

)f  the  same  name,  stands  at  the  south-  about  1  publio  building  for  every  880  inhabitants, 

nity  of  Sweden,  on  5  small  islands,  Among  the  hospitals  is   one   endowed  with 

connected  with  each  other  and  with  $44)^^  by  the  celebrated  London  tailor  8tultS| 

ind  by  numerous  bridges,  and  is  the  who  was  a  native  of  Baden,  and  whose  munifi- 

tation  of  the  S  wedish  navy.  The  town  cence  has  been  rewarded  b^  the  grand  duke  with 

fortified,  and  has  a  safe  and  capacious  the  title  of  baron.  Two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants 

lich  has  every  where  sufficient  depth  are  Protestants,  the  remainder  Catholics  and 

'or  the  largest  vessels.    The  houses  Jews.  The  new  Protestant  church,  bnUt  in  1807, 

uilt,  though  wood  is  very  much  used  is  a  noble  Roman  structure.    The  synagoffne  is 

^nstrnction.    Carlscrona  has  an  ex-  in  oriental  style,  and  the  new  Catholio  churoh 

aval   arsenal    and   dockyard,    from  has  a  fine  portico  with  8  Ionic  pillars.    Tbe 

)  separated  by  a  wall.    Its  principal  Carlsmhe  nulway  depot  is  a  rather  showy  but 

re  the   council-house,  the  prefect's  at  the  same  time  imposing  building,  and  has  % 

the  public  schools,  and  the  cnurches.  holiday  look,  as  if  people  travelled  more  in 

nanufactures  are  naval  equipments,  search  of  pleasure  than  of  business.   TheJ^oiit* 

hs,  tobacco,  and  refined  fsugar.    As  ruher  Zettung  is  the  principal  newspaper  of 

rt  of  Gothenburg,  it  carries  on  a  the  town* 

»le  export  trade  in  metals,  potash,       CARLSTAD,  a  province  of  Sweden,  between 

Baltic  produce.    Pop.  in  1855,  li,-  lat  59<>  and  61"^  N.,  and  Ion.  IS""  and  W  W  SL, 

bounded  on  the  8.  by  Lake  Wener  and  the  pror- 

HAMN,  a  fortified  seaport  town  of  ince  of  Wenersborg^  on  the  W.  by  Norway,  and 

n  the  Baltic ;  pop.  in  1855,  5,214.   It  on  the  N.  and  £.  by  the  provinces  of  0erbr6  and 

ilt,  has  a  small  but  secure  harbor,  a  Faelun ;  area,  about  7,000  sq.  m.    The  populsi- 

:et-place,  a  town-house,  two  churches,  tion  has  increased  firom  140,977  in  1816,  to  188,* 

factories,  and  an  active  trade  in  iron,  788  in  1885,  and  282,521  in  1865.    The  proT« 

•tash,  pitch,  and  tar.  inoe  is  rich  in  iron,  copper,  and  lead  mines,  and 

RUHE,  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  the  trade  in  iron  is  of  great  importanoe.—CABtr 

and  of  the  circle  of  Middle  Rhine,  stad,  the  eu>ital  of  the  provmoe,  stands  on  an 

9kte<l  plain  of  the  Ilartz  Forest,  within  island  of  Lake  Wener,  160  m.  W.  of  StodLholm. 

e  Rhine,  89  m.  of  Stuttgart,  and  an  Among  the  publio  buildinn  are  a  oalhednli  % 

)  of  Baden-Baden,  and  on  the  rulway  ooUege^  %  cabinet  of  nataral  hisUny,  and  Uk  oIh 
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Mrratoiy.    The  ezporte  are  oopper.  iroOf  com,  1684  ta 

Milt,  and  timber.  TheopeDingoftneGotbeoaiieL  pread 

whiohanites  the  lakeeofWener  and  Wetter  ana  C  n      ■ 

the  Baltic  with  the  Gattegat,  has  had  a  farora-  1    .  uumd  o 

ble  effect  ui>od  the  commercial  activity  of  Carl-  practical  auam.  • 

stod.     The  town  and  its  vicinity  are  noted  lollowera  in  G<       kut.  who  «< 

for  fine  advantages  for  fishing  and  shooting.  Carlstadtiana  or  na.   Ha 

Pop.  in  1855, 4428.  firat  Protestant  uituw  u  d 

OARIST  ADT,  Andreas,  a  German  reformer,  nuptial  bonds, 
bom  at  Carlstadt,  in  Franconia,  about  1488,  died        CARLUKE,  a  manidnd  borough  aa4  jmk 

in  Basel,  Dec.  25, 1541.    lie  adopted  the  name  of  Scotland,  oonnty  of  Lanark,  ott  the  Qy4i: 

of  his  native  town,   but  his  real  name  was  pop.  of  the  parish  in  1861,  8,Stt;  oCtht  t&WK 

Bodenstein.     lie  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  at  2,845.    There  is  a  handaoma  dmdi  hai^  ad 

Wittenberg,  was  appointed   professor  in  that  since  the  introdoction  of  the  cotton  maBilKCa* 

university,  and  subsequently  advanced  to  the  the  place  has  increased  rapidly.    The  baab  if 

dignity  of  canon,  dean,  and  archdeacon.    From  the  Clyde  in  this  vicinity  are  fiunooalbr  eretok, 

the  very  commencement  of  the  reformation  he  someof  which  are  of  vast  extent  Tbaaatiqvrr 

was  one  of  its  firmest  and  most  zealous  adher-  Hi^or-Gen.  Roy,  and   the  aeolpcar   Fom^ 

ents.   In  1519  he  held  a  controversy  at  Leipsio  were  natives  of  this  parish, 
with  Eckius  on  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  in       CARLYLE,  Joanm  Daobb,  an  ]        hcria- 

which  he  proved  himself  so  decided  an  antago-  tal  scholar,  born  in  Carlisle  in  ai       listl  m 

nist  of  Catholicism,  that  ho  was  soon  after  ex-  Kewcaatle-npon-Tvne  in  1804.    He  ^ 

communicated  by  the  pope.    This  severity  on  cated  at   Cambridge,    and   e>MHed  ■ 

the  part  of  his  opponents,  and  his  own  ardent  Qneen*s  college,  where  in  1'        ha  i      if 

and  impulsive  temperament,  hurrie<l  him  into  pointed  professor  of  Arabio.  lia      i  m 

a  course,  in  1521,  which  Luther  and  Melanch-  chaplain  to  the  embassy  at  Coi 

tbon  severely   condemned.     He  entered  the  collected  there  valuable  Gn 

great  church  of  Wittenberg  at  the  head  of  He  projected  a  revised  editiv  —  ^  a      w 

an  infuriated  multitude,  and  destroyed  the  cru-  tament  with  the  aid  of  tbeaa  1  a 

dfixes,  images,  and  altars  of  that  venerable  live  to  complete  hia  plan,    nv  n 

ikne.  He  rejected  the  title  of  doctor,  abandoned  of  a  translation  of  an  Arabio  1  fk, 

hia  professorship,  applied  himself  to  manual  a  volume  of  tranalati<ma  oC  Atmumw       - ja 

labor,  and  affirmed  that  learning  was  useless  to  the  earliest  times  to  the  eztinotioa  or  Ik 

biblical  students,  who  ought  rather  to  toil  like  a  posthumous  volume  of  pi         db  >if 

him,  with  their  hands  than  waste  their  time  in  the  scenes  of  his  travels;  i 

the  acquisition  of  unprofitable  knowledge.  Af-  edition  of  the  Arabic  BiUe. 
ter  Luther's  return  from  the  Wartburg,  how-        CARLTL£,THOitAa.  a  British  anthor,  tea li 

ever,  the  old  order  of  things  was  restored  in  the  1795,  in  the  parish  of  ICiddOeliia^  near  tiM 


churoh  of  Wittenberg,  but  Carlstadt  went  2  let  of  Eodefecban,  in  Domfricariiini 

years  afterward  (1524)  to  Orlamunde,  a  small  His  father  was  a  small  Cumer  of  that 

town  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  where  he  ford-  and  hia  mother  descended  from  a  finQy  €f  thi 

blytook  possession  of  the  pulpit,  creating  disor-  same  neighborhood,  both  bebif  *  ~ 


der,  which  was  ngoin  denounced  by  Luther.  £x-  persons  of  extraordinary  nathro  npcilr  mi 

polled  from  Saxony,  ho  brought  forward  the  force  of  character.    He  waa  the  aUatt  af  ttik 

question  of  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  children,  and  received  the  beat  part  oC  UiS^ 

blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  avowing  him-  cation  at  home,  though  he  onjojad,  bcrila  Ik 

ndaflli 


aelf  the  antagonist  of  Luther,  and  defending  the  advantages  of  a  school  ai 

extreme  Protestant  view  of  that  doctrine.  Sua-  university  at  Edinbaf|ril    At  adiobi  be . 

pected  of  sympathizing  with  the  peasants*  war  the  acquaintance  of  Edward  Irving;  thn  klh 

in  Franconia,  he  continued  to  give  umbrage  to  16th  year,  and  on  a  visit  to  tka  l 

the  authorities,  and  led  for  several  years  an  from  college,  with  prize%  hi^ 

nnsteady  nomadic  life,  until,  reduced  to  ex-  promise,"  and  fbll  of  **  hope,  Joj, 

treme  poverty,  he  appealed  to  Luther,  who  ness  without  end.**  AaCar|ylewa 

generously  granted  him  assistance  and  a  domi-  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  estraordlBaiy  Biaiif 

cH  near  Wittenber|^,  under  the  condition  that  Irving,   *'  opening  a  whole    wiaidif  JMJ  if 

he  would  refrain  from  giving  utterance  to  his  knowled{[e,**  exerciaed  ajpoweribi  faiHHia 

religious  opinions.  Having  quietiy  spent  about  his  dawnmg  facnltiea.    He  haa  Mlaieafldif 

8  years  in  agricultural  and  commercial  occupa-  it  in  the  b^tifhl  and  tooddng  tktiA  af  Ai 

tions,  he  again  came  forward  in  1528  with  sev-  famous  preacher  which  he  coaMbiiliila*lk» 

eral  violent  publications ;  and  to  escape  from  ser's  Magazine  **  in  188S,  when  the  "iai  Oih 

the  indignation  of  Luther,  against  whom  he  was  cean  draught  of^popidar  applaaaa  haiiwr  i 


believed  to  have  planned  conspiracies,  he  betook  dened  his  inteUeot, 

himself  to  Denmark,  East  Friesland,  Strasbourg,  eased  and  prematurely  aged  bo^T*" 

and  finally  to  Zurich,  where  he  was  kindly  re-  Irving,**  he  aaya^  **I  had  n 

eeived  and  assisted  by  ZwinglL    He  was  ap-  the  communion  otf  man  with 

pointed  archdeacon  in  the  latter  city,  and  from  waa  the  freest,  brotharliatt|  biant 
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▼w  otme  in  oontact  with:  I  call  him.  on  appeared  was  the  eaaasf  on  Jean  Fan],  whiok 

kde,  the  best  man  I  have  ever  fonnd  in  was  followed  by  that  on  German  literatnreL 

>rid,  or  now  hope  to  find."    This  was  an  and  then  by  that  on  Boras.    Theee  alone,  haa 

hie  witness  of  friendship  at  a  time  when  he  put  his  name  to  them,  would  have  |;iyen  him 

tion  of  Irving  had  fEdlen  under  the  a  first  rank  among  the  writers  of  English. 

I  ountempt,  as  that  of  an  inopostor  or  a  Their  profonnd  thought  their  searohing  analj- 

.    At  college,  however,  Oarlyle  was  sis  of  character,  their  oeep  fonntams  ^  noble 

distinguished  for   his  attainments  in  sentiment,  their  sinewy  language,  and  tiieir  ▼*- 

ticg,  and  the  pursuit  which  he  proposed  ried  leanung^  stamped  the  autnor  as  not  only 

was  the  Christian  ministry.    But  he  oifb  of  the  great  thinkers,  but  as  one  of  tiie  most 

the  college  libraries  in  the  search  of  eloquent  writers  of  his  age.    All  the  while  he 

Mio  of  knowledge,  and  made  himself  far  was  enm^  on  lesser  articles  for  tJie  ^£din- 

ss  few  young  men  have  done,  with  for-  burgh  Enpyclopflsdia,"  among  which  those  on 

ages  and  the  old  English  literature.  Montaigne,  KonteMuieu,  Pitt,  and  Ndson  are 

uii     r  vacations  were  pa^ed  in  rambling  ascribed  to  lum.    Me  wrote  also  for  the  '*For* 

:tkie  hills  and  moors  of  his  native  land,  eign  Quarterly,'' and  for  the  magazines.    In  the 

rears  after  leaving  college,  about  1820,  he  intervals  of  leisure,  a  run  over  to  Edinbnxgh 

ed  himself  in  teadiing  in  the  family  of  Mr.  brou^t  him  into  oontact  with  Wilson,  Jeffiregr, 

6  Buller,  when  he  became  convinced  that  and  other  literary  celebrities,  whose  eonveraa- 

9  ministry,  but  general  literature  was  his  tion,  doubtiess,  recreated  and  quickened  hla 

xsation.    His  first  work  was  a  translation  spirits,  as  well  as  his  mind.    In  the  oonrae  of 

lendre's  **  Geometry,^'  to  which  he  pre-  the  years  188^84,  he  published  in  ^  Eraser'' 

Q  *' Essay  on  Proportion;  ^'  and  the  next  the  most  peculiar  and  remarkable  of  all  bb 

ife  of  Schiller,'^  the  beautiful  prose,  fine  works, — the  qmdnt^  the  whimwcal,  the  pro- 

m,  and  manly  sentiment  of  which  must  found,  the  humorous,  andthepoetic  ^Sartor  jEte- 

mvinced  his  friends  that  he  had  rightiy  sartus,"  in  which  beseems  to  have  poured  aU  the 

his  calling.    It  was  originally  published  accumulated  treasures  of  his  mind  and  heart. 

'London  Magazine  "  for  1823-4,  to  which  Under  the  eooentrio  ffuise  of  a  vagabond  Qer- 

,  Hood,  Lamb,  Do  Quinoey,  and  AUan  man  philosopher,  and  on  the  homely  t<^4o  d 

igham  were  contributors.    At  the  same  the   philosophy   of  dotiies,  he   has  broo^it 

translation  of  Goetho^s  Wilhehn  Meister  together   much   of  the  deepest   speoolatioiL 

)d,  and  astonished  the  critics  by  the  fa-  the  finest  poetry,  the   nobleet  moralsi  and 

rith  which  the  ease,  the  power,  and  the  the  wildest   humor  that  his  or  ai^  age  has 

f  that  remarkable  work  nad  been  trans-  produced.     The  strange  conceits  of  i^  and 

ito  another  tongue.    It  was  followed,  in  the  barbaric  rudeness  of  the  style^  not  nn- 

ythe  ^^  Specimens  of  German  Romance,"  touched  with  more  than  barbano  aplendoTf 

1  the  exquisite  tales  of  Tieck,  Jean  Paul,  repelled   the    booksellers   firom   it^   aa  from 

i,  and  Hoffmann  received  for  the  first  some  huge,  unknown  bomb-ahell|  ohaiged  with 

I  adequate  English  dress.    He  had  been  all  manner  of  combustibles.    Kor  did  it  readilj 

i  the  previous  year  to  Miss  Welch,  a  find  a  public,  when  published,  bnt^  like  manj 

cendont  of  John  Knox,  who  brought  to  other  new  things,  hid  to  create  its  own  an- 

JO  the  best  virtues  and  graces  of  the  es-  dience.    Since  uien  it  has  come  to  be  more< 


Scottish  female  character.  Residing  for  thusiastically  and  fitiy  appreciated.    Dnring  tha 

vhile  in  Edinburgh,  they  then  removed  to  negotiations  for  the  prmting  of  "  Sartor, '^Mr. 

estate  at  Craigenputtoch,  in  the  wildest  Oarlyle  removed  to  London  (1894X  ADd  has 

Dumfriesshire,  which  he  has  described  continoed  to  reside  there  in  A  suburban  nek^ 

irnest  and  poetic  a  spirit  in  a  letter  to  borhood  at  Ohelsea.    His  nmrked  origlnaaty 

,  with  whom  his  translations  had  brought  won  him  many  admirers^  while  hia  genial^ 

o  correspondence.     '^ Oar  residence,"  he  itj  and  humor  made  him  many  friends;  and, 

b  not  in  the  town  itself,  but  15  miles  N.  from  the  publication  of  '^Sartor ^'  np  to  the  pna- 

t,  among  the  granite  hiUs  and  black  mo-  ent  hour,  his  pen  has  been  reoogniaed  aa  one  of 

vhich  stretch  westward  through  Gallo-  the  great  powers  of  En^^Uah  Uteratore.    It  waa 

most  to  the  Irish  sea.    In  this  wilderness  not^  however,   till  the  year  1887^  when  ha 

.  and  rock,  our  estate  stands  forth,  a  brought  forth  the  '^Frenoh  BerolntSim,  A  Hit- 

iisis,  a  tract  of  ploughed,  partiy  enclosed,  toiy,"  that  his  name  was  attaohod  to.  his  woiiEi^ 

anted  ground,  where  com  ripens,  and  and  he  became  known  beyond  a  select  and  in- 

fford  a  shade,  although  surrounded  by  ner  cirde.    While  he  was  preparhiig  that  mar- 

ws  and  rough-wooUed  sheep."    He  then  velloas  prodnotioo,  it  is  said,  tne  manosoripi  ef 

is  to  paint  a  charming  picture  of  rural  and  the  Ist  volume  waa  bomt^  and  ha  waa  eom- 

ic  comfort.    '^  Piled  up  on  the  littie  li-  polled  to  go  over  the  vast  Add  of  reading  and 

able."  he  does  not  forget  to  add,  '*  are  a  labor  whidi  it  ooiibraoed  anew.   Not  so  tnnoh  a 

iait-load  of  French,  German,  American,  "  history"— aa  it  sq^raaes  in  the  reader  a  ooo- 

fflish  periodicals,  whatever  they  may  be  sideraMe  familiarity  with  the  eventa  wUoli  It 

'^   It  was  in  this  solitary,  but  delightful  prpfoases  to  pcntray— aa  a  grand  eoUection  of 

,  that  Mr.  Oarlyle  began  his  pi^pers  for  historical  piotores.  painted  wiUi  fire  and  dark- 

dinburgh  Review,"  the  first  of  which  that  neaa,  it  may  aaftiy  be  prononnoed  tba  moil 
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lorldlyTWIdaiidfearftiliMrMentatkmofUiatgfco*  in  tba  ^  • 

pendoos  epoch  which  has  yet  been  maddi    The  Bajne^  "Kju  j 

meet  animated  delineations  of  Thiers  are  tame  there  is  a  vew  i 

beside  It,  and  the  most  brilliant  sketches  of  the  nncTangeliuM  ul         m 

Lamartine  mere  oatlines  in  charcoal  and  chalk,  the  time  has  hanuj  o      i  avr  a  i  h 

Bat  it  has  this  defect,  that  the  philosophy  of  it  trathful  appreciation  ol  j       m        wu  v  a* 

is  contemptaoas  and  mocking,  and  it  depicts  influence  upon  the  \    BilsetHli» 

the  varied  and  gigantic  characters  which  stalk  tiny  of  the  19th  veuuxxy.  entin  «• 

across  the  scene,  not  so  much  as  responsible  nificanee  has  not  yet  been  deTcav|wd.    la  Um 

and  living  mortals,  as  the  mere  mechanical  opinion  of  many,  he  haa  given  a  new  tm 

implements  of  some  tremendous  and  irresistible  to  the  whole  of  ^ng^jfh  tKfffpgfct  aai  cm> 


destiny.    The  honor  of  collecting  tiie  *'  Mis-  icism.    He  has  imparted  to  the  art  of  vri;- 

oellanies  ^'  of  Mr.  Oarlyle  belongs  to  Mr.  R.  W.  ing  a  nobler    tone,    opened   it  to  a  vidtr 

Emerson,  of  Concord.    Mr.  Carlyle's  studies  for  range,  infused  into   it   a  profoondcr  i|ini ; 

the  **  French  Revolution"  deeply  interested  him  no   one   more  than  lie   can  qnickca  ths  »- 

in  social  problems,  ttie  first  fruits  of  which  inter-  pnlses  of  yonng  wrlteii|  aa  with  the 

est  appeared  in  the  '*  Chartism"  of  1839.  It  was  of  a  trumpet— no  one  lead  thensto  rk 

his  first  dash  at  the  great  practical  questions  of  better  sources.     If  hla  wild  and  ol^_ 

the  day,  which  showed  that,  although  be  had  not  manner  has  somewliat  oorrapled  atyle»  hi  kftV 

oonsidered  them  as  profoundly  or  as  hopefully  and  suflKestive  thought  has  stimulated  snsi. 

as  he  ought  to  have  done,  he  had  yet  laid  them  ment ;  u  his  scheme  of  philosophy  is  inpsribcs 

dose  to  his  heart     They  were  interrupted  as  a  whole,  his  occasional  and  ^mammumi 

for  a  time  by  a  series  of  lectures  which  he  views  are  full  of  grandeur,  of  beaatv,  aad  if 

ddivered  in  London  from  1887  to  1840,  to  nu-  truth ;  he  is  not  always  the  safe  guidK,  ta  m 

merous  and  excited  audiences,  on  "German,  alwavs  an  invalnid^lehelp;  and  thongh o« h^ 

literature,"  the  "  History  of  Literature,"  the  nevolent  feelings  are  repulsed  bj  the  iMn  ml 

'*  Revolutions  of  Modem  Europe,"  and  *^  Heroes  remorseless  indifferenoe  to  the  liMlividaal  wlid 

and  Hero-Worship,"  the  last  of  which  alone  has  shows  itself  in  his  later  work%  we  aaj  d 

thus  far  been  published.    It  was  an  evidence  to  discover  beneath  the  incruatatioa  of  ioofB  mi 

most  of  his  readers  of  two  things:  1,  that  the  callousness  which  has  grown  over  bin  aartit 

strangely  abrupt  and  tortuous  style,  which  was  fiery  souL 

perhaps  venr  well  adapted  to  the  peculiar  objects        CAIiMAGNOLA,  a   Sardinian  tova,  pi^ 

of  "Sartor"  and  the  "  French  Revolution,"  was  about  13,000,  on  the  river  MeUa.  in  ths  |n«- 

now  a  chrome    malady  with  liim;   and,    2,  ince  of  Turin,  famous  for  ita  estaasive  tnli  a 

that  the  beautiful  reverence  for  silent  intelleo-  silks  and  for  its  nlk  fairs,  which  annnnjiih 

tual  force  which  marks  his  articles  on  Goethe,  place  in  June.    The  town  ia  on  tlie  nStwif  ht 

Bums,  Schiller,  dec.,  had  been  converted  into  between  Turin  and  Nice,  oontains  aerwri  f» 

a  worship  of  mere  force  of  will  and  strong  ani«  streets  and  publio  squareB|  5  chmiw^  I  ttt- 

mal  impulse.    The  tendency  to  this  sul^titu-  vents,  and  a  hospitaL 
lion  was  already  to  be  recognized  in  the  loud       CARMAGKOLA,  FsAVonoo^  a  ftiiwi  m 

preference  fur  Danton  and  Mirabeau  in  the  dottiere^  whose  real  name  waa  IbMiif  i.  \kl 

^French  Revolution"  to  Robespierre;  but  it  about  1890,  in  the  above-deaeribed  tevB  ff 

was  made  more  obvious  still  in  toe  **  Heroes,"  Carmagnola,  the  name  of  whlofa  be  aiofni. 

and  in  his  next  work,  *^  Past  and  Present."  The  son  of  a  peasant,  he  waa  n  herdsoialit* 

In  1845  he  edited,  as  they  had  never  before  youth ;  but  enlisting  in  the  aervioe  of  the  di^ 

been  edited,  with  some  insight  into  the  grand  of  Milan  (Fdippo  Maria  VisoontiX  ^  nv^f 

oharactcr  of  the  man,  the  "  Letters  and  Speeches  rose  in  rank,  and  aided  hb  nuncer  in 

of  Oliver  Cromwell,"    in   which  work    his  ing  a  great  part  of  IxHnbardy,  and  la 

literary  career   appears  to   have  culminated,  his  possessions.  The  duke,  liowcver,  bu^ 

The  *^  Latter-Day  Pamphlets,"  which  i^peared  piciousof  his  loyalty,  oonfiaeated  hit  mpiV* 

in  1850,  and  in  which  he  resumed  his  discus-  cast  his  wife  and  chlldran  into ' 

dons  of  social  questions,  are  only  remarkable  banished  him ;  upon  whiefa  OHm 

for  a  violent  imitation  of  himself  and  not  of  his  the  service  of  tlie  repablio  of 

better  self.    The  ^Life  of  John  Sterling,"  in  which  he  received  the  appointoM 

1851,  evinced  some  return  to  his  ancient  and  iBsimo.    He  wrerted  Brcacinftan  AeThfttif 

genial  methods  both  of  expression  and  thought,  Milan,  and  entirely  routed  hla  amy  ai  ih* 

but  the  subject  was  scarcely  laiige  enough  to  battle  of  Maodo  in  14S7.    After  tbeHltitki 

arouse  hiB  powers.     His  '^Cdlected  Works"  released  his  prisonera,  wliieh  wi 

were  published  in  London  in  1857-'58.    The  done  at  that  time  by  ctmdMimri^ 

first  2  volumes  of  the  ^*  Life  of  Frederic  the  the  suspicions  of  the  Venetian  ai 

Great,"  of  Prussia,  to  which  he  liad  been  de-  so,  and  his  subsequent  nifitary 


voted  for  several  years  past,  were  poblislied  in  proving  successfol,  he  waa  leeaUad  le  TidK 

Sept  1858.    A  "Memoir  of  Mr.  Oarlyle,  with  under  the  pretext  that  hie  ad^eevaaiMW 

Passages  selected  from  his  Writings,"  was  pub-  for  afihirs  or  state,  placed  nndar 

lished  by  Thomas  Ballantyne  in  1855.    He  has  of  treason,  put  to  the  tartan 

been  most  elaborately  characterized  in  an  artide  May  8, 1420. 
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lGNOLE,  asongof  iheiVenchreign  now  about  700;  in  the  stricter,  tiboat  V900. 

oommencing  with  the  words :  Thore  are  90  convents  of  Oarmelite  nniM,  in 

Madam'  Veto  aooU  promU,  ^B^  of  which  tlie  nomber  is  restrkstod  to  31. 

iza  endine  with  *  ^°^  ^^  ^^^  convents  is  in  Baltimore,  having 

l>anL,  la  d^rmagnoU,  been  trimsplanted  from  Je  k)wer  oc^^es  of 

Viv4U9on  Maryland,  where  it  was  fomided  m  the  latter 

j>u  canon/  TOUt  of  the  18th  oentnry.    The  Oarmelites  of  * 

\xne  name  was  also  applied  to  the  revo-  Baltimore  formerly  kept  an*  academy  for  yonnff 

'  costume  worn  by  many  of  the  terror-  ladies,  bat  they  have  recently  given  it  np,  and 

is  further  applied  to    Savoyards  in  witii  some  few  necessary  exceptions,  ke^  the 

lo  are  supposed  to  have  emigrated  from  atrict   role  of  St.  Teresa,     ll otwithstaading 

la;    and   the  same  town,  whether  their  anstere  life,  it  is  remarki^le  that  tl^y 

not,  is  also  supposed  to  be  in  some  generally  e^joy  flood  health,  and  freqoeatty 

sssooiated  with  the  origin  of  the  two  attain  to  a  very  advanced  age. 
led  meanings  of  the  word.  OARMEB,  Johanh  Hbotbioh  TCkunn^  count, 

[EL,  a  range  of  limestone  hills  in  N.  W.  a  Prussian  statesman,  born  at  Orensnach  in 

^  tenninating  at  the  sea  by  the  promon-  1721,  died  at  his  estate  of  Rntaen,  near  Glogaii, 

(oont  Carmel.   Garmel  is  celebrated  for  in  1801,  celebrated  fd^  his  law  reforms,  wmob, 

lity  of  its  sides  and  slopes,  and  although  under  the  name  of  AUgemeinei  Landreeht  (gen- 

on  has  ceased,  enough  remains  in  the  eral  civil  law),  became  the  new  Pmssian  code 

wild  olive,  and  the  pasture,  to  bear  of  law,  ratified  by  Frederic  William  U.,  Jane 

It  repute.    It  is  the  scene  of  some  1,1794 
rottb  events  of  biblical  history,  and  was        OARllCINE,  a  pigment  of  a  brillisoit  sciriet 

iat  of  the  prophet  Elijah  from  the  tyr-  color,  prepared  from  the  boiling  solution  of  oodh- 

'  Ahab  and  the  hate  of  Jezebel.    The  ineal  by  adding  alnm  and  carbonate  of  potadi  or 

isbon  rnos  at  the  foot  of  Carmel  soda,  and  boiling  for  a  few  minutes.  The  Uqaidls 

i££LIT£S.  Mt.  Oarmel  appears  to  have  strained,  and  afiowed  to  stand  for  some  titfbe^ 

avorite  place  of  resort  for  Jewish  asce-  when  the  combination  of  cochineal  and  alomina, 

often  furnished  a  secure  and  solitary  called  carmine,  is  deported.  Oiide  of  tin  is  also 

to  the   prophets   Elijah   and   Elisha.  made  use  of  to  obUdn  a  similar  precipitate.  The 

16  Christian  era,  hermits  were  fond  of  separation  of  the  precipitate  is  hastened  by  the 

emselves  in  the  same  region,  and  hence  use  of  some  albnminons  matter,  as  white  w  sgg 

to  have  sprung  up  among  the  Carmel-  or  fish-^^ne,  by  the  coagulation  of  which  tK 

tradition  that  their  order  was  founded  carmine  is  collected.    Several  processes  are  in 

)rophet  Elijah  upon  Mt.  Carmel.    The  nse  for  the  preparation  of  tho  most  beantifrd 

^worthy  historical  account  of  the  foun-  carmines.    Ijbat  made  by  Madame  Oenetle  of 

( this  celebrated  order,  is  that  given  by  Amsterdam  is  said  to  be  of  so  briUiailt  ft  hoe  m 

led  Bollandists.    A  crusader  of  the  12th  to  be  almost  nainfiil  to  the  eye.  It  is  thai  Aim. 

Berthold  of  Calabria,  made  a  vow  in  in  the  Aniuue$  ds  Vinduttrie  :  Two  poniida  of 

;  of  battle  to  embrace  a  monastic  life  if  the  finest  cochineal  in  powder  are  to  be  pot  into 

tied  the  victory ;  and  the  battle  being  a  vessel  containing  6  pailfuls  of  boilmg  H^ 

Slled  his  vow  by  retiring  to  a  cave  on  water ;  and  the  boiling  is  to  be  continued  for 

mel,  adled  the  cave  of  the  prophet  2  hours,  when  8  ounces  of  pure  saltpetre^  aD4 

He  was  accompanied  by  some  others,  soon  after  4  ounces  of  binozalato  of  poiashy 

r  increasing  numbers  made  it  soon  ne-  are  to  be  added.    After  10  minntes  the  Doiling 

o  build  a  monastery.    Berthold^s  sue-  is  to  be  discontinned,  and  the  liquor  is  allowed  to 

stained  a  rule  frum  Albert,  patriarch  of  stand  for  4  honrs.    It  is  then  to  be  drawn  off 

n,  which  was  confirmed  by  Honorius  with  a  siphon  into  flat  glazed  dishes,  and  kft 

!24.    Under  Alanus,  their  5th  general,  for  8  weeks.    A  coating  of  monld  forms  npon 

nelites  migrated  to  Europe,  to  escape  the  surf3BU)e,  which  is  to  be  nioely  removed  in  ono 

)  persecution  of  the  Saracens,  and  a  piece ;  or  if  any  firagmentB  remain,  thcj  most 

rule,  suited  to   the  western  climate  oe  taltenont  with  the  greatest  oarew  Tbe  Bqaor 

iners,  was  adopted  and  approved  by  is  again  to  be  drawn  off  with  a  sii^um.  leaving  the 

.  IV.     This  order,  which  was  very  cake  of  carmine  in  the  dish,  when  it  iatobaoira- 

3zteuded  itself  widely,  and  gained  a  fnUv  dried  in  a  dean  shady  pbicc^Ascamiina is 

utation  in  Europe.    The  female  branch  desired  to  be  need  prindnally  as  rawge^  forlmltat- 

rder  was  founded  by  F.  John  Soreth,  ingthesoftblnshnpontnefiiirestoheeki^itiaan 

15th  century.      In   process  of  time,  especial  object  to  obtain  it  of  the  his^iest  degree 

laxation  having  been  introduced  into  of  perfection ;  and  so^elicate  are  the  prooenes 

,  St  Teresa,  and  St.  John  of  the  Cross  of  the  French  that  the  result  is  affected  by  the 

it  on  foot  in  Spain  a  reformation,  on  condition  of  the  weather,  and  the  best  oarmina 

of  the  original  rule  of  Albert,  as  mod-  is  only  made  on  bright  snnny  days.    Sir  Hmn- 

[nnocent  IV.    This  resulted  in  a  divi-  phry  Davy  relates  an  incident  of  an  Bni^Uih 

the  order  into  2  branches— one  of  the  mannfhotnrer   agreeing  to  paj  £1,000  to  a 

jid  one  of  the  stricter,  observance.  The  Frenchman  for^o  secret  by  which  the  kttpr 

of  monks  in  the  milder  observance  is  nude  so  superior  an  artioie;  idien  It  appened 
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paratkNi,  was  thai  the  Frenchman  always  aeleot-  providedfor.    TlieOnMde  ka  fliMiif  Ai 

ed  sodh  fine  bright  weather  as  the  Englishman  wealthy  prorinoaa  beta  tha  am  if  «!■ 

could  not  hope  to  command  in  his  own  country,  native  warftro  and  blooddiad.  by  vlUh,  «W 

Carmine  was  accidentally  disoovered  by  a  Fran-  ever  was  victor,  the  onhappjr  colmtor  nftnl 

ciscan  monk  at  Pisa,  in  preparing  a  medicine  of  in  the  end ;  as  each  socceaaiv  nki.  M\vg\m 

cochineal  and  salt  of  tartar.  The  beaatiftil  pre-  tenure  uncertain,  only  cared  to  nitte  pmam 

dpitate,  however,  was  soon  found  to  be  much  while  the  power  lasted,  an  ezampte  widcb  wh 

better  adapted  for  giving  a  rich  bloom  to  the  but  too  closely  imitated  by  Ida  ■— "ly^jw 

cheeks  of  fair  maidens ;  and  hence  it  soon  as-  ministers  and  officials.  The  Oamalie  is  now  is- 

snmed  an  importance  which  it  still  retains,  eluded  within  the  admiiiiitratioa  of  the  pni 

Its  use  is  extended  to  the  manufacture  of  the  dency  of  Madras.    The  principal  iMti'mnJiia  d 

best  red  inks,  to  silk  dyeing,  to  the  prepara-  the  inhabitants  is  agrieutare,  the  had  boM 

tionof  artificial  flowers,  and  as  a  pigment  in  heldeitherbyBrahminswhociiltivatoitbfUnd 

water  colors  and  miniature  painting.    Its  high  labor,  or  by  the  &rmer  himaelll    Kes  ii  tbi 

value  has  rendered  it  an  object  to  prei>are  it  of  chief  production,  of  which  8  cma  an  Ukfi 

different  degrees  of  purity,  according  to  the  off  the  same  groond  in  the  year,  if  the  fcrilitM 

rQtity  of  alumina  mixed  with  it;  and  it  is  of  irrigation  admit  it     Cotton  Is  grown  a 

adulterated  by  mixing  with  it  more  or  less  favorable  situations^  and  upon  the  fai^  Isad  a 

of  the  oheaper  vermilion.    As  the  pure  car-  the  interior  of  the  provinoe  mffldi  wapt,  ui 

mine   is   wholly  soluble    in  ammonia,  these  indigo  are  raised. 

ingredient  are  easily  detected,  separated,  and        CARNEADES^  a  Greek  philoaopbir  of  thi 

estimated.  sceptic  school,  considered  aa  the  fonder  of  tk 

CARMOE,  or  Eabmob,  an  island  of  Norway,  so-called  8d  academy,  bom  at  Crnof^  117  &  C^ 

Wing  at  the  entrance  of  Bukke  fiord,  in  the  died  at  the  age  of  86  or  90.    Of  the  nddentiif 

ISonk  sea,  21  m.  long,  average  breadth  5  m. ;  his  life  very  little  is  known,  bnt  of  his  briffint 

pop.  6,890.  qualities  aa  a  pluloeopher  and  a  rhsCorioo, 

uARMON'A,  a  Spanish  town,  pop.  in  1852,  there  is  abundant  testimony  in  the  worb  if 

16,121, 18  m.  from  Beville,  is  a  place  of  much  classio  authors.    In  Athens,  at  that  tins  Ai 

antiouity,  and  was  once  strongly  fortified.    It  metropolis  of  art  and  acieiioei  he  beoiBi  i 

stanos  on  an  isolated  hill,  surrounded  by  old  student   of  the  stdc  and   aoepCio  docdtes 

Moorish  walls,  has  venerable  churches,  a  nni-  especiaUy  those  of  ChrysinpiUL  cf  wbon  h 

versity  of  Saracenic  architecture,  several  manu-  afterwai^  became    the  moet  mmidaUs  o^ 

factories,  and  an  annual  fair.  ponent    He  had  essentially  a  critical  nW, 

CAR^AO,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  depart-  powerful  in  analyria,  but  weak  in  tpAm 

ment  of  Morbihan,  pop.  8,838.    Near  it  are  while  Chrysippua  tan^^t  the  abedhrte  iiaalHy 

more  than  6,000  granitic  obelisks  of  druidical  of  human  reason  and  the  inteDectnal  mw 

origin,  which  stand  perpendicularly  in  11  rowa  pervading  the  universe,  tbna  oonaferaenf  t 

paraUel  to  the  coast  philosophical  system  which  bean  a  atnnf  ^ 

CABNATIC,  an  ancient  province  of  British  semblance  to   modem  panth^bm,  CtnmJm 

India  on  the  £.  coast  of  the  peninsula.    Its  hastened  to  destroy  all  mosioQa  on  tkt  ■ftf' 

limits  are  ill  defined,  but  it  is  commonly  thought  human  nature  of  the  seal,  Sttd  wifJwtafaii^  ihi 

to  extend  from  Cape  Oomorin  to  lat.  16^  N.,  and  absolute  acatalepsy,  or  abeolata  ineapahBlw  of 

from  the  coast  line  to  an  average  of  about  80  the  mind  to  comprehend  any  sal|feet  Myoallb 


m.  inland.    The  province  is  separated  into  ,2  own  human  sphere.    So  direok  waa  hb  MUr 

parts  by  the  eastern  Ghauts,  which  run  par-  onism  to  the  doctrines  of  Chryiippaathil kt ■ 

allel  with  the  coast,  and  which  cause  a  con-  said  to  have  remarked :  "  WitboiitClu)iMi 

siderable   difference    in  climate  between  the  there  would  be  no  Cameadeaw**    Whadbvabt 

table-land  and  the  sea-board ;  the  latter,  in  dry  true  or  not,  that  whenever  he  ireutawd  iilii 

weather,  is  the  hottest  part  of  India,  the  ther-  philosophical  debate  with  Chiyi^pM^  btloiks 

mometer  sometimes  standing  at  ISO**  in  the  dose  iif  liilliiliiiifi  fn  ■Chniilnluliliimunirifcnl 

ahade.    The  rivers  uf  the  Camatic  are  the  Pan-  ties,  his  eloquence  waa  considered  wobtmUUk 

nair,  the  Palair,  the  Coleroon,  and  the  Yaigani.  his  logic  so  forcible,  that  more  than  a  Mi>t"T 


The  inhabitants  are  chiefiy  Hindoos.    The  Car-  later  Cicero  said : ''  Him  I  woold  not  ( 

natic  includes  the  cities  of  Madras  and  Pon-  Icnse  in  debate,  but  would  rather  pranitiaM  to 

dicherry,  beside  the  important  towns  of  Arcot,  and  implore  his  silence,**    Pierra  A^tJd 

Madura,  Taigore,  Trichinopoly,  Kellore,  and  Cameades  a  destroying  an^sl  in  vjLBfmfkft 

Yellore.    It  was  formerly  included  in  the  do-  and   said   that   his   eloqnenea  BMoid  anv 

minions  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  tboconten-  thing  like  wax.    One  fact  k  ralalad  ihiaflft 

tions  arising  from  a  disputed  succession  first  indeed,  that  in  some  instanoca  the  sluqawww 

brought  the  French  and  En^ish  into  coUision,  Cameades  was  dreaded  like  aoma^iagd— ^ 

and  ended  by  the  subjugation  of  the  Camatic  un-  acal.    In  162  B.  C,  when  ha  had  MB  sfft  Is 

der  the  British  influence,  which  was  completely  Rome  aa  one  of  8  commisaionefa  oCtbe  AlM* 

effected  in  1801,  when  the  reigning  nabob  Azim  commonwealth,  he anderto(A  to  MvatteBiBB 

ul  Omrah  transferred  it  to  the  East  India  com-  barbarians  a  sample  of  hia  dialeeSopowiiaJk 

pany  on  condition  ofreceiving  a penaionequjEd  to  therefore,  one  day  made  aipeeeh  la  Aw* 
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and  the  next  day  one  in  opposition,  limits  of  Us  mind,  is  saffident  for  all  prtetiesl 

foments  on  either  side  were  so  convino-  porposes.    The   probaliility   of  a  perception 

i  seemingly  nnanswerable,  that  the  se-  stands  in  proporti<m  to  the   closeness  with 

ato  became  afraid  lest  the  pablio  mind  which  It  corresponds  to  a  chain  of  other  per- 

be  corrupted  by  sach  an  exhibition  of  ceptions  previously  tested  and   sifted. — Thns 

le  argmnents  for  immorality  and  iE\}Qs-  much  may  be  de^gnated  as  the  afBrmative  or 

well  as  for  morality  and  justice.  In  dogmatical  portion  of  the  philosophy  of  Oar- 
to  get  rid  of  the  dangerous  example,  neades;  the  practical  portion  was  his  critidieni 
isistod  upon  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  of  the  then  existing  philosophical  systems.  The 
ido  business  for  which  Cameades  had  force  of  these  criticisms,  which  was  estimated 

0  Rome.    In  his  blunt  rectitude,  Oato  so  very  highly  by  his  contemporaries,  is  based 
able  to  comprehend  that  excessive  men-  merely  npon  the  supposition,  not  contested  at 

eat  to  which  the  Greek  philosophers  that  time,  that  the  afiSrmations  and 
juu«^  and  which  enabled  them  to  handle  of  human  language  comprise  all  existing  possi- 
iblitnest  conceptions  of  the  soul  as  so  bilities,  so  that  if  both  should  be  refbte^  a  ntm 
^llectual  toys.  In  private  life  Oar-  «8^  would  be  proven.  A  simple  *^either-^or'* 
e  s  to  have  been  veiy  respectable,  ac-  is  the  whole  working  capital  of  this  method  of 
^  to  moral  standard  of  his  age.  The  reasoning,  which  constituted  the  c^ory  of  the 
ter  vi  iiis  philosophy,  as  compared  with  sophists  of  old.  Thus,  for  instance,  Oameades 
{tract  metaphysical  theories  of  his  adver-  pretends  to  prove  the  non-existence  of  God  by 
would  seem,  however,  to  point  to  more  the  following  strain  of  reasoning:  God  is  eitiittr 
J  propensities.  That  he  was  an  active  a  rational  and  sensitive  being,  or  be  is  not  If 
ian,  appears  from  the  fact  of  his  having  he  is,  then  he  would  be  su^ect  to  senM^tloiis 
diplomatic  agent  of  a  country  in  which  agreeable  and  disagreeable,  to  likes  and  dislUMs; 
)S68t  attention  to  public  affairs  was  the  but  if  so,  he  would  be  a  changeable  bdng,  and, 
tadto  public  office.  Ho  enjoyed  life,  and  as  such,  liable  to  destruction,  te  the  oiher 
d  that  singular  sublimity  of  sentiment  hand,  if  God  is  not  a  rational  and  sensitiTe  be- 
led  some  of  his  stoic  opponents  to  com-  ing,  then  he  coidd  not  have  been  the  creator  of 
icide  in  order  to  dissolve  their  individual  reason  and  sensation.  Again :  God  is  either 
cito  that  of  the  universe.  When  he  was  finite  or  infinite.  If  the  latter,,  then  he  would 
fttthe  stoic  Antipater  had  taken  poison,  be  motionless,  and  therefore  inac^ve;  if  the 
aimed:  "Has  he,  indeed f  Why,  then,  former,  there  would  be  something  that  was 
16  that  I  too  take — ^^  His  friends  started  more  than  he,  because  limiting  him.  Again : 
ut  Cameades,  after  a  short  pause,  added,  Gk>d  cannot  be  either  with  or  without  virtue. 
heerful  smile ;  " .  .  .  that  I,  too,  take  a  If  he  be  without  virtue,  he  would  be  wicked; 
;la8s  of  wine."  Still  the  enjoyment  of  but  if  he  had  virtue,  he  would  be  hnman,  bo- 
rer lessened  his  philosophical  zeal.  It  is  cause  virtue  has  exbtenoe  only  as  the  c^poslte 
that  he  was  frequently  so  absorbed  in  of  sin,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  a  ptapertf 
don  that  he  forgot  to  take  his  meals,  of  a  being  in  which  such  a  contrast  Is  cnit  of  the 
(  not  an  author,  so  at  least  says  Plu-  question. — By  similar  arguments  Oameades  gats 
)ut  transmitted  his  doctrines  to  his  dis-  rid  of  all  general  ideas  of  morality,  humaa 
t)y  word  of  mouth,  like  Socrates.  It  is  rights,  duties,  ^so.  But  when  he  seems  to  have 
machus  of  Carthage,  one  of  his  disciples,  destroyed  every  thing,  he  suddenly  turns  ronndi 
tiquity  owed  the  preservation  in  writing  concluding  that  all  these  arguments  nrove 
doctrines. — So  far  as  the  philosophy  of  merely  that  absolute  metaphysieal  knowledge 
les  is  known  by  the  statement  of  Sextus  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  imposnhle— that  man 
nis,  its  substance  may  be  condensed  ought  to  be  sat&fied  with  probabiUtias  and  ex* 
ilvery  perception  is  a  certain  change  or  pediendea,  which  are  aniply  snffident  to  seoue 
ent  in  a  sensible  being,  bringing  to  con-  his  well-being.  Thus,  after  all,  the  net  result 
)ss  first  itself  and  secondly  some  object  of  his  sceptidsm,  which  in  his  time  tenified  so 
;.    In  respect  to  the  object,  the  percep-  many  grave  philosophers,  is  but  A  snug  Utile 

1  either  true  or  false ;  in   respect  to  piece  Si  practical  business  philosc^fthy,  A  seH- 
who  perceives,  either  probable  ot  im-  complacent  smile   at  the  fruitless   smbrts  d 

e.    There  exists  no  test  (criterion)  to  those  who  are  striving  to  solve  the  deep  eol^. 

on  the  truth  or  untruth  of  a  perception,  mas  of  divinity  and  numanity,  or  persuading 

to  say,  on  the  relation  which  the  per-  themselves  that  they  have  suooeoded  in  doing 

bears  to  the  object  by  which  it  is  so. 

There  is  no  objective  certainty,  or  a  OABNEIA  (Gr.  Kp(mta\  a  natioiial  ftsthnal 

y  that  real  existing  things  are  essentially  of  the  an<»ent  Spartans,  celebrated  in  honor  of 

iced  by  the  human  perception.    Hence  ApoDo,  and  in  the  Spartan  month  Oarnsioii 

lictical  assertion,  whether  affirmative  or  The  festival  iMted  9  days,  during  whioii  tbe 

e,  is  justifiable.  Nay,  this  very  assertion  Spartans  were  not  aDowed  to  enter  19011  e  hos* 

3re  is  no  certainty,  does  not  convey  any  tile  fiH"pgg". 

y.    Bat  whatever  the  rektion  of  human  OABJnEZIAN  (Lat  carniif  ikshX  one  of  the 

ion  to  reality,  to  man  himself  tiie  mere  numerous  varieties  of  the  auMrtifiuilQy  ef  BBinc 

lity,  the  test  of  which  lies  within  the  enlsi    Oee  AsJ^ss.)    It  b  tontad  yssmMIng 
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fleflh  in  its  colors,  whence  its  nnme.    By  ex-  rongh  stones  is  not  pneUsed  io  tMi 

posnre  to  the  sun  and  baking,  the  colors  are  they  are  not  regardea  as  of  any  Taloe. 

deepened.   Together  with  agates,  caroelians  are  OARNIGOBAR,  the  nortbernnMMC  of  dv 

qnarried  in  great  quantities  in  different  parts  of  Kicobar  islands,  in  the  bay  of  BeD|^   h  ji 

Uindostan,  particularly  in  the  region  of  Gam-  about  40  m.  in  circamferenoa,  low,  drti^ 

bay,  whence  tlio  naino  commonly  i4)plied  to  wooded,  and  Tery  fertile.    A  scttlemeBt  v«i 

them  all  of  Cambay  stones.    They  are  also  formed  here  by  the  Danes  in  1760.  bat  vr 

brought  to  tlie   lapidary  workshops  at  this  aoon  abandoned,  on  aoooont  of  the  nnbdiMu- 

place  from  different  parts  of  Guzerat,  to  be  ness  of  the  climate. 

worked  up  into  round  and  flat  necklaces,  beads,  GARNIOLA  (Grer.  Krain%  a  duchy  of  A»> 

bracelets,  annlcts,  seals,  marbles,  chess  men,  tria,  in  the  gorernment  of  LaybacK,  kin^doB  i< 

studs,  rings,  d^c,  which  make  the  most  impor-  Illyria,  between  lat  45"*  10'and46*  20'  S^ker 

tant  commercial  item  next  to  cloth,  and  give  18^50'  and  16^  25'  £.;  bonnded  N.  by  Csnfr 

employment  in  their  manufacture  to  nearly  thia,  E.  by  Styria  and  Croatia,  8.  by  Gr^ta 

2,000  people,  in  75  large  and  25  small  workshofis.  and    the    district    called    HnngariiD    Ln^- 

The  information  relating  to  the  quarrying  and  rale   or  KAstenland,    W.   by  the   cirtle  of 

working  the  stones  is  from  the  accounts  sent  Goertz;  area,  8,845  sq.  m.;  pop.  606,^  tbr 

31aT» 


on  from  India  with  the  specimens  for  the  great  bulk  of  whom  belong  to  tlio  SlaTie  racct.  It  s 
exhibition  in  London  in  1851.    Between  the  a  mountainous  region,  traTeraed  by  braocbcic( 
Bowa  Gore  and  Bowa  Abbas  hiUs,  on  the  plain,  the  Camiolan  Alps,  abounding  in  cnriooi  pot- 
are  small  mounds,  in  which  the  stones  are  toes,  caverns,  and  nndergroond  paawgi  s  aod 
quarried  by  the  Bheels  of  the  district.    They  presenting  many  snow-capped  aommiu,  lefcnl 
sink  shafts,  and  excavate  horizontal  galleries,  of  which  are  about  10,000  feet  high.    It  ii  b» 
working  underground  with  lamps.    The  stones,  ther  so  well  watered  nor  so  fi^rtile  aatbs  aeiglh 
beinff  brought  to  the  surface  and  sorted,  are  boring  districts  of  the  empire,  the  only  river  of 
purchased  of  the  miners  in  the  village  of  Rut-  note  being  the   Kulpa,  and  the  lakei  bci^ 
tunpoor,  by  the  contractor  or  his  agents.    When  mostly  very  smalL    The  aonthem  part  prndaotf 
a  considerable  quantity  is  collect^,  a  trench  is  fruits  and  a  fine  variety  of  flax;  Imws  and  aft- 
dug  in  a  field  2  feet  in  depth  and  8  in  breadth,  worms  are  extensively  reared,  and  in  focae  db- 
In  this  a  fire  is  made  with  the  dung  of  goats  tricts,  wheat,  barley,  and  the  grape  are  hifdj 
and  cows,  and  upon  it  earthen  pots  containing  cultivated.    With  minerala,  Camiola  is  riddf 
the  stones  are  placed  in  rows.    The  fire  is  kept  gifted.    Its  famous  ouicksilTer  minea  at  Mm 
up  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  when  the  chatties  are  once  produced  upward  of  16,000 ewt  peraaaB. 
removed,  and  the  stones  oiled  away.     These  and  still  yield  from  8,800  to  8,500  ewt    In*. 
once  a  vear  are  carted  to  X^emodra,  then  sent  lead,  coal,  marble,  days,  and  peckioi  Mood 
down  the  river  in  canoes  to  Baroach,  and  thence  are  also  found.    There  are  maminctiirei  of  ins. 
in  boats  to  Gambay.    The  manufacture  of  beads  steel,  fine  linen,  woollen,  flannel,  wonted  ilodE- 
from  the  rough  stone  is  thus  conducted:  The  ings,  lace,  leather,  wooden  ware,  Asc    Tbsci- 
atonea,  brought  to  a  convenient  size,  are  chip-  ports  comprise  several  of  the  abore  artid«,  t^ 
ped  into  a  rounded  fonn  upon  the  point  of  an  gether  with  hata,  glasi^  wax,  wine,  and  te: 
iron,  standing  inclined  in  the  ground.    Another  and  the  imports,  salt,  oil,  coffee,  aogar,  tobooeok 
workman  then  takes  them,  and  fixing  a  number  cloths,  cattle,  and  fruit.    The  inhaUtaati  m 
of  equal  size  in  wooden  or  bamboo  clamps,  temperate  and  indnstrions.    The  LoUienB  i^ 
rubs  them  on  a  coarse,  hard  polishing  stone;  formation  made  great  progress  here  at  flnttai 
they  are  then  transferred  to  another  man,  who  was  checked  by  vigorous  efforta,  and  RoHa 
secures  them  in  clamps,  and  rubs  them  on  all  Gatholicism  is  now  the  predominant  relipoa 
their  sides  against  a  gfround  polishing  board,  — Gamiola  was  subdued  by  the  Ronanatfaa 
smeared  with  a  composition  of  emery  and  lac.  early  period,  and  was  oconpied  by  a  S^vie  tribt 
The  final  polish  is  given  by  putting  several  in  the  6th  century.    It  was  ChristiaBiaed  ii At 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  the  beads  into  a  stout  8th  century,  became  a  margraviate  mdv  At 
leathern  bog,  about  2  feet  long  and  10  or  12  successors  of  Ghorlemagne,  was  governed  alM^ 
inches  in  diameter,  with  some  emerv  dust  and  nately  by  the  dukes  of  Austria  and  CariatUik 
the  camelian  powder  obtained  in  boring  the  and  in  the  12th  century  waa  ereeled  into  • 
Jioles  through  the  bea<ls.    The  mouth  of  the  duchy.     It  was  then  held  by  the  powM 
bag  is  tied  up,  and  a  fiat  thong  is  bound  around  dukes  of  Tyrol,  until  the  eztinotkm  of  thtf 
its  centre.    Two  men  seated  at  opposite  ends  family  in  1835,  when  it  paased  into  the  hsadi 
of  a  room  then  roll  it  back  and  fortli  between  of  tlio  counts  of  Goertz,  who  were  aooeecMby 
them,  keeping  up  the  operation  from  10  to  15  the  house  of  Austria  in  1865.    ^y  the  tieatvof 
da\'8,  the  bag  being  kept  moistened  with  water.  Vienna  in  1809,  it  was  ceded  to  fVaiiM^  «d 
When  the  beads  are  well  polished,  thev  are  incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  Illyria;  Wl 
passed  to  the  workmen  who  bore  the  holes,  restored  to  Austria  in  1814.    CanUola  has  beta 
This  is  done  by  means  of  a  steel  drill  tipped  divided  since  1840  into  10  distrieta.    L^baek 
with  a  small  diamond,  the  work  being  kept  wet  is  the  capital,  and  the  CamiolaB  diel|  ouwptwd 
by  water  dripping  upon  it. — Gamelian  is  a  of  82  members,  assemMes  there, 
common  mineral  in  many  localities  in  the  Uni-        GARNIVAL,  a  festival  obserrtd  In  sort 
ted  States;  but  inasmuch  as  the  working  of  Roman   GathoUo   ooontriea  iiHMdiiii^  b^ 
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» the  oommeDoement  of  Lant,  bat  celebrated  eminent  nriso  ox^  preceded  by  nradc,  and  eo- 

more  parade  in  Rome  and  Yenioe  than  an j  oompaniea  by  a  numerooa  train  of  bntchera  fan- 

BTcitiea.    Its  name  is  donbtlesa  derived  from  tastically  dressed,  is  led  throng  the  streets. 

Latin,  ectnU  f>ale,  farewell  to  meat^  as  from  The  ox  is  covered  with  tapestry,  and  his  head 

Wednesday,  the  Ist  day  of  Lent,  a  strict  fast  adorned  witii  laord.    Formerly  the  ox  bore  oa 

»u     red  for  40  days.    Maoh  dispute  exists  his  bacJc  a  child,  called  rot  de$  houohen 

bo  uAe  origin  of  this  festival,  bat  it  has  prob-  of  the  batchers),  deoorated  with  a  blae 

Tcome  down  from  the  Saturnalia  of  pagan  andholdingasoeptreinthe  one  hand  and aawc 

,  modified  by  the  early  Ohristians  into  a  in  the  other.    He  now  follows  the  ox  in  a  txi- 

daring  the  several  days  preceding  the  amphal  car.  bat  without  his  sword  and  sceptre* 

of  40  days,  generally  supposed  to  — ^The  carnival  in  Italy  is  much  the  same  in  Uie 

1  Uou  instituted  by  Telesphorus,  bishop  of  differeat  cities  where  it  is  celebrated ;  that  of 

"le,  about  the  middle  of  the  2d  century.  Yenioe  is  by  no  means  as  brilliant  as  in  former 

carnival  has  been  observed  with  more  or  days,  and  it  wUl  be  therefore  sufficient  to  de- 
osiasm  during  the  course  of  centuries  in  scribe  that  of  Rome.    It  extends  overtJie  11 
I  ftiD^oms  over  which  the  Roman  church  has  days  which  immediately  precede  Ash  Wednae* 
lid  priucipal  sway,  but  it  appears  to  be  most  day,  though  only  8  days  are  actually  given  up  to 
I  to  the  genius  of  the  Italian  people,  being  its  festivities,  the  2  Sundays  and  Friday  not  be- 
by  them  with  undying  spirit,  while  in  ing  indaded,  from  motives  of  religion.   Thefbe- 
laads  it  has  frequently  languished  or  fallen  tivities  are  held  in  the  Oorso,  and  the  street  im- 
w  utter  neglect  The  only  relic  of  it  remaining  mediatdy  adjoining,  to  whidi  the  show  is  con- 
Sogland,  or  ever  introduced  into  the  English  fined.    Hhd  Oorso  is  about  a  mile  long;  bat  verj 
KtioQs  of  North  America,  consists  in  the  ob-  narrow,  being  on  an  average  only  about  86  foSi 
mnce  of  Shrove  Tuesday.    In  Paris  the  car-  broad,  and  lined  by  loffy  houses,  nearly  dl  of 
akes  place  during  the  5  or  6  weeks  pre-  which  are  built  with  overhanging  biuoonid^ 

u^  Ash  Wednesday,  and  is  marked  by  the  wiUi  especial  reference  to  this  spectacle ;  ana 

lency  of  masked  and  fancy  balls  in  private  where  permanent  balconies  are  wanting;  tempo- 

and  at  the  various  places  of  public  rary  structures  of  wood  are  fireqnently  erected. 

lent;  such  balls,  to  which  the  public  is  Thus  persons  on  opposite  balconie9«re  brought 

lately  admitted,  having  been  first  per«  within  speaking  distanoe,  or  near  «no^^  to  ex* 

I  uy  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans  in  1715.  change  bouquets  and  sugar-pluma.    ue  street 

ig  the  festivities,  masks  appear  in  the  beneaUi  is  denselv  fiUed  with  carriages  and  foot 

Bees  only  on  the  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tues-  passengers,  and  all  are  brought  so  dose  together 

^  preceding  Lent,  and  at  Mi-0ar6me  or  mid-  as  to  act  and  react  upon  eadi  other.    The  qK>rt 

t  Thursday.    On  these  days  a  number  of  per-  does  not  last  through  the  whole  of  each  day,  bat 

s  in  disguise,  many  of  them  masked,  and  only  from  about  2  o'clock  until  dark,  durii^[  the 

ibiting  all  sorts  of  folly,  parade  the  streets,  short  days  of  February.    K  the  weather  la  fik 

icipally  the  northern  Boulevards,  and  im-  vorable,asmuchof  the  exhilaration  of  the  iceoe 

3  crowds  in  carriages,  on  horseback,  or  on  depends  upon  sunshine,  a  stranger  will  on  fint 

.  assemble  to  witness  the  gayeties  of  the  beholding  the  carnival  become  madly  excited 

.    The  carnival  was  prohibited  in  1790,  and  fully  enter  into  its  q>iritin  spite  of  himarff, 

uo  more  celebrated  until  the  appointment  solemn   as   hia   deporUnent  may  usually  be. 

laploeon  Bonaparte  as  first  consul.    Its  res-  The  dull  and  sombre  fh>nt8  of  the  housea  aeem 

tion  was  a  cause  of  great  joy  to  the  Paris-  suddenly  to  have  put  on  liveries  of  blooming  col* 

,  and  for  some  years  nothing  could  exceed  ors.    Pieces  of  brilliant  cotton,  doth,  or  aUk, 

beauty  and  richness  of  the  costumes  dis-  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  are  hung  over  the  bil* 

ed  upon  this  annual  festival ;  but  it  has  now  conies,   while  innumerable  atreamen  of  the 

many  of  its  charms,  and  the  masks  are  com-  same  hues  flutter  in  the  breeze.    Far  as  the  eye 

ktively  few.    After  parading  the  streets,  the  can  reach,  the  balconies  are  crowded  with  &• 

ks  repair  for  the  night  to  the  various  masked  numeiiable  epectators,  many  of  them  beeotifiil 

of  everv  description,  which  then  abound  ttid  gayly  dressed  women.    The  coarse  bdov  it 

capital.    The  public  masked  balls  take  thronged  with  2  rows  of  carriagee,  moTing  in 

o  on  fixed  days  throughout  the  carnival,  c^ypodte  directions  and  filled  with  gay  parnea; 

g  given  at  almost  all  the  theatres ;  the  most  while  crowds  of  pedestrians  mingle  among  the 

3t  being  at  the  opera  houses,  where  they  yehides,who,  dad  in  every  yarie^  of  costmae' 

ence  at  midnight  and  are  kept  up  until  that  ludicrous  fsncy  can  suggest,  and  mtiked| 

jreak.    A  motley  throng  of  jaded  maskers  plav  every  imaffinable  prank  within  the  bonndi 

otii  sexes  may  then  be  seen  for  an  hour  or  of  decency.  AdozenmaakawUlsometimeaiaitli- 

about  the  Boulevards,  and  swarming  in  the  er  together  on  the  back  of  a  carriage,  ragiwDaw 

3  to  breakfast.    Citizens  and  strangers  have  of  the  occupants,  vodferatiiw  in  a  leaah  of  ka- 

privilege  of  going  to  these  balls  in  plain  guagea,  and  one  and  all  in  the  street  or  on  the 

lies  and  unmasked,  although  the  ladies  gen-  balconies  engage  with  heart  and  aoul  in  palt- 

ly  appear  with  masks  and  fancy  costumes.—  ing  others  fur  and  near  with  flow6f%  bonbon^ 

procession  of  the  bcm/ffroB  (the  fkt  ox)  has  and  confetti.    For  some  time  befbre  the  oandp 

igea  past  been  celebrated  at  Paris,  on  the  val  begins  flowen  are  brouglht  into  Some  in 

iay  and  Tuesday  before  Lent  when  the  goT«  flxhaimtlfwi  prdhaioiii  and  eipoaed  lur  Mk  in 
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saoh  qnimtity  and  choice  as  to  meet  the  caliber  dranken  fkniif  and  ddiriooa 

of  every  purse ;  costly  bouquets  of  hot-house  used  to  parade  the  Gona-^Ewj  diy  «f  ih 

flowers  being  rangod  side  by  side  with  the  wild  masquerade  there  ia  a  raoa  by  q»uitad  T 

growth  of  the  Campagna.    The  bonbons  are  but  without  ridera.    Aboot  6  o*dock 

not  so  abundant,  but  stUl  are  used  extensively;  tions  begin  for  the  numing  of  the 

while  the  confetti,  which  are  nothing  but  pellets  Mounted  dragoons   trot   np   and 

of  lime  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  are  scattered  in  Oorso,  the  carriages  are  withdrava  m$o  Vf- 

myriads,  and  form  quite  a  serious  weapon  of  at-  streets,  and  pedesUiana  alone  are  Idt 

tack,  especially  if  suddenly  dashed  into  the  face  while  the  horses  which  are  to  nm  T 

as  they  often  are  from  the  hand,  or  blown  out  brought  to  the  starting-potnt  in  the 


of  a  tin  tube.    The  coating  flies  off  these  con-  Popolo.    Each  one  is  held  by  hia  gRNB  iai 

fetti  into  lime  dust,  with  which  persons  become  showy  nniform,  and  they  are  kqii  wittkin  bo«ii 

so  covered  from  head  to  foot  as  to  resemble  until  the  hour  for  starting  arriToi,  I7  a  npi 

millers.    A  few  years  since,  a  young   Eng-  stretched  across  the  Corso.    80  impatisBC  sn 

lish  nobleman,  noted  for  his  eccentricity  and  the  animals,  however,  so  IbDy  excited  hf  dn 

senseless  prodigality  with  his  money,  was  in  tumult  of  the  scene,  that  it  is  almost  tHipnafth 

Bome  during  the  carnival.  Hiring  an  apartment  to  prevent  them  from  leaping  over  the  nm 

on  the  Corso,  ho  literally  choked  it  with  bonbons  and  dashing  onward,  while  in  their  Hrve 

and  confetti,  and  for  a  single  feat,  flUing  a  large  they  do  frequently  get  their  fore  fnt  o*k 

barrel  with  these  missiles,  udcd  by  his  servant,  dragging  their  grooms  after  them.    The  bami 

he  dragged  it  into  the  balcony,  tipped  it  upon  as  before  observed,  have  no  riders,  bet  m 

the  balustrade,  and  watching  his  opportunity  goaded  on  in  the  race  by  metal  bsUs  fall  4 

showered  down  the  whole  of  its  contents  into  sharp  points,  which  are  fitttened  to  their  ta^ 

a  passing  carriage.  Tlio  confectionery  and  lime  pings,  and  at  every  motion  pierce  tbsir  iak; 

pills  fell  with  such  force,  that  they  started  a  as  they  feel  these  irritants  they  dash  Bslf 

panel  in  the  bottom  of  the  vehicle,  flUed  it  com-  forward,  and  the  faster  they  ran  the  mm 

pletely,  beside  nearly  smothering  tlie  occupants,  cruelly  are  they  goaded.    Tnftances  hais  » 

and  soaring  them  out  uf  their  wits  by  the  uncx-  curred  in  which  horses,  discovering  the  cass 

pected  avalanche.    A  complaint  was  entered  of  their  torment,  have  stopped  sMft  ia  Ai 

against  him,  and  his  fnn  suddenly  stopped  by  a  race,  but  generally  as  soon  as  the  esbli  ii 

notice  from  the  police,  that  if  he  played  such  thrown  down  they  nuh  with  fary  thn»|ktti 

antics  agun,  he  would  be  obliged  to  quit  Rome.  Corso,  the  crowd  opening  to  give  themapM- 

Every  db&y  of  the  masquerade  the  Corso  becomes  sage  and  closing  up  behind  them,  until  thsf  » 


more  crowded  and  more  animated,  till  on  the  stopped  by  a  piece  of  doth  whidi  is  sombU 

last  the  number  and  spirit  of  the  masks,  the  skir-  across  the  street  near  the  Venetian  psM,  H 

mishes  of  bonbons  and  lime  dust,  and  the  shouts  the  Ripresa  di  Barberi,  so  called  from  Barb«7 

and  enthusiasm  of  all,  surpass  description.    Of  horses  being  the  ori^nal  racers^    At  this  post 

the  mass  which  elbow  one  another  through  the  the  judj^es  are  assembled  to  dedde  ipsa  At 

crowded  streets,  the  greater  part  are  in  their  race.    Goethe,  who  visited  Bome  In  1788,  m^ 

ordinary  garb,  though  disguises  are  common  thatcarriageswerethen  allowed  to  rsm^iathi 

enough  not  to  attract  any  particular  notice.  Corso,  and  their  presence  rendered  it  so  nsow 

Among  tlie  most  usual  ma^  are  punchinellos  that  horses  often  dashed  themselTes  a^iiml  thi 

with  enormous  noses,  and  protuberant  backs  wheels  and  were  instantly 

and  stomachs ;  harlequins  in  particolored  vest-  these  horses,  Madame  de  Stafil,  in  her ' 

ments,  with  daggers  of  lath ;  and  pantaloons  says :  ''  They  arrive  with  neither  bridle 

indulgfing  their  usual  propensity  for  thieving  by  die,  their  backs  only  covered  with  briUbat^ 

snatching  bouquets  from  the  hands  of  those  in  and  conducted  by  gayly  dressed  groom%«b» 

passing  carriages.    Quack  doctors  are  numerous,  manifest  the  most  impassioned  interest  In  thdr 

with  catalogues  of  nostrums  for  all  imaginable  success.     They  place  the  steeds  bsUid  tht 

diseases,  and  lawyers  in  gowns  and  wigs  whose  barrier,  and  their  impatience  to  be  free  ii  si- 

demeanor  Portia  could  scarce  excel.    Some  of  cessive.    This  ardor  of  the  hoiaea,  the  crisi  flC 

the  masks  carry  an  inflated  bladder  on  the  end  the  grooms,  make  at  the  instant  of  the  bsnkrt 

of  a  stick,  with  which  tliey  deal  noisy  but  fall  a  real  dramatic  act    The  horssa  dsskfe^ 

hannless  blows.    Beside  the  carriages  such  as  ward,  tlie  grooms  cry  *  Room  I  room!'  wUk  Is- 

are  seen  every  day,  many  are  put  together  for  describable  transport.    They 


the  occasion  merely,  and  consist  of  frame-work  steeds  with  gesture  and  voice  aa  kidf  as  ih^ 

resting  upon  wheels,  and  made  to  assume  various  can  see  them.    The  horses  are  as  jiMlsm  ii 

shapes,  such  as  ships  or  moving  forests.    Old  each  oUier  as  the  men.    The  pavemsoft  IsAs 

dwellers  in  Rome  compare  the  insignificance  of  fire  beneath  their  hoofs,  their  msnss  mnm 

the  present  carnival  with  its  splendor  in  the  upon  the  wind,  and  tiieir  desire  to  grin  the 

past,  and  tell  of  pageants  representing  eastern  prize,  thus  left  to  themselves,  k  so  Bml  Ait 

monarohs  followed  by  their  trains  of  African  some  on  arrival  at  the  goal  drop  deaa  ftva  ths 

slaves ;  cars  of  victory  with  laurel-crowned  fury  of  the  race.    One  is  astonisbsd  to 

Oeosars ;  Roman  processions  copied  fVom  those  loose  horses  tlius  animated  by  pemnal  i 

of  the  ancient  city ;  the  triumph  of  Bacchus,  They  reach  the  Yeuetian  palaee,  and  it 

torronnded  by  Silcnus  and  all  his  crew  of  while   to  listen  to  the  eTdsmatines  ef  ths 
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wer  the  oonqnering  horses.  He  for  ^tioh  for  A  limited  progresrion  on  land.  The 
le  first  prize  had  oeen  gained,  went  craniom  is  remarkable  for  the  ahortness  and 
his  knees  before  his  horse,  thanked  strength  of  its  facial  or  tooth-bearing  portkii, 
invoked  on  him  the  blessings  of  St.  and  for  the  crests  and  large  fo8s»  for  the  ao- 
the  patron  of  animals.  It  is  general-  commodation  of  the  powei^  mnsdes  of  maati- 
lose  of  day  that  the  races  are  conclnd-  cation ;  in  the  cats,  ue  tentorinm  cerebelli  is 
len  begins  another  kind  of  amusement  bonj,  evidently  to  protect  the  brain  daring  the 
iresqne  but  very  obstreperous.  The  sudden  movements  of  leaping  upon  their  Jprev, 
are  illuminated.  The  guards  abandon  and  the  whole  bony  structure  is  remarkably 
',  to  mingle  themselves  in  the  general  solid ;  tiie  lower  jaw  is  strong  and  short  ia  pro- 
Cach  one  then  produces  a  little  taper  portion  to  the  carnivorous  propensity  of  the 
ocolo,  and  seeks  to  extinguish  those  of  genus.  The  vertebrss  of  the  neck  are  remark- 
id  at  the  same  time  preserve  his  own.  able  for  the  size  of  the  first  2 ;  tiie  dorsals 
hile  repeating  changes  on  the  word  and  the  number  of  ribe  vary  from  18  (the  most 
th  amazing  velocity.  Che  la  hella  common)  to  16 ;  the  Imnbar  vertebrso,  always 
»  na  ammazzata  !  Che  il  iignore  numeroua  in  proportion  to  the  leaping  powerSi 
la  ammazzata!  (meaning  literally,  varyfh)m4  to  7;  the  sacrum  is  composed  of 
)  beautiful  princess  I  kill  the  signer  several  vertebrss,  and  in  tiie  bears  is  remarkft- 
esounds  from  one  end  of  the  street  to  bly  broad,  for  the  support  of  the  body  in  their 
.  The  crowd  is  now  assured  of  safety,  firequently  erect  pontion ;  the  tail  is  the  longest 
es  or  carriages  are  allowed,  and  finally  in  the  most  active  species,  as  in  the  lion  and 

up  to  dissonant  tumult.  Meanwhile  the  panther.  The  shoulder  blade  is  flat  and 
nuces,  the  noise  ceases  by  degrees,  broaa ;  the  clavicle,  when  not  entirely  wanting, 
profoundest  silence  succeeds,  imd  of  is  quite  rudimentary ;  the  humerus  is  arched, 
ng  there  remains  only  the  idea  of  a  shorty  and  strong ;  the  bones  of  the  forearm 
Iroam  which  has  changed  every  one's  have  but  little  motion  on  each  other,  except  in 
which  for  a  moment  has  caused  the  the  «nula,  and  ihe  ulna  is  generally  placed  be- 
forget  their  toils,  the  learned  their  hind  the  radius,  both  of  them  in  the  seala  he- 
id  the  nobles  their  idleness.^'  ing  broad  and  fiat :  the  metacarpus  is  mndi 
[VORA  (Lat.  eamis,  flesh,  and  voro.  larger  in  the  digitigradea  than  in  tiie  plinti- 
in  order  of  mammals  which  feed  ffri^es.  The  retractile  daws  of  the  feUdm  are 
I,  as  distinguished  from  the  h&rlnwra^  described  under  the  article  Oat,  in  which  fam- 
>le-feeder8.  This  order  has  been  di-  ily  they  are  most  developed.  The  pdvis  is 
»  various  groups  by  different  authors,  short,  and  its  bones  broad  and  flat ;  the  tiiigh- 
iding  in  it  the  cheiroptera  and  tntee-  bone  is  moderately  long,  and  directed  inun^- 
d  others  limiting  it  to  the  following  5  utely  downward,  except  in  the  seals,  in  wludi 
vrhich  agree  in  their  most  essential  its  direction  is  outwaro.  The  bones  of  the  leg 
I,  viz. :  ureida,  or  bears ;  mustelidOy  are  generally  separate :  the  tarsus  conaiflta  m 
I ;  eanidcs,  or  dogs ;  /elidm,  or  cats ;  the  usual  5  bones,  but  the  tuberosity  of  the  oa 
dm,  or  seals;  the  bears  constituting  calcis  is  quite  louff  and  strong ;  the  umer  meta- 
grfikdes,  the  seals  the  pinnigrades,  and  tarsal  Ixme  in  uie  cats  ami  doga  ia  mere^ 
three  the  digitigrades,  according  as  rudimentary ;  in  the  weaaela  the  inner  toe  n 
e  foot  or  only  the  toes  touch  the  small,  in  the « oats  wanting,  and  in  the  planti- 
r  as  the  extremities  are  modified  into  grades  in  the  same  range  aa  the  others ;  in  the 
iddles.  The /eZieZes  are  the  most  truly  plantigrade  foot  every  tiiins  is  arranged  for 
as,  and  constitute  the  type  of  the  or-  slow  imd  steady  waUdng^  in  uie  digitignde  far 
in  them  the  large  canine  teeth,  sharp  leaping  and  tearing,  and  in  the  jnnni^rade  for 
claws,  great  strength  and  agility,  in-  swimming.  The  muscles  in  this  order,  eqpedal- 
pecial  formation  for  the  pursuit  and  ly  of  the  jaw&  neck,  and  anterior  extremities, 
n  of  living  prey.  The  skeleton  exhib-  are  enormously  larse  and  powerfoL  In  the 
odifications  adapted  for  the  manner  typical  camivora,  the  incisor  teeth  are  small, 
the  shape  of  the  bones,  their  articular  and  placed  in  the  intermaxillary  bone ;  the  ea- 
proportions.  In  the  felidm  the  spine  nines  situated  above,  at  the  junotion  of  the  in- 
,  yet  strong,  with  a  large  development  termaxiUaries  with  tiie  supenor  magillariea,  are 
abar  portion ;  the  ribs  are  narrow  and  strong,  long,  and  cutting,  slic^tiy  carved,  and 

the  limbs  long  and  affording  the  admiraUy  adiq[>ted  for  tearing  their  prey ;  the 

Ik^edom  of  motion,    and   the  skull  chedc  teeth  have  cottin|^  ^g^  the  lower  ahiit- 

broad.    In  the  weasels,  the  spine  is  ting  within  the  upper  like  the  Mades  of  seis- 

d  in  accordance  with  the  habits  of  sors,  and  are  provided  with  ahan  triangular 

ding  creatures.  In  the  bears,  the  foot  processes ;  the  teeth  are  arrangea  in  a  ahort 

pla^  on  the  ground,  and  the  short-  space,  and  their  action  ia  renderad  more  elBoft- 

e  lumbar  region  of  the  spine  adds  to  dous  by  the  shortness  of  the  whde  Jaw,  and  by 

iss  and  strength  of  limb  required  in  the  sunple,  hinge-like  motion  of  the  lower  Jaiv; 

carnivorous  animals.    In  the  seals,  the  in  tiie  seals,  the  canines  are  mnoh  smallsr,  but 

limbs  are  extended  backward  into  2  the  cheek  teeth  are  fhmiahed  wi&  wuoutmm 

I  fins,  the  anterior  also  serving  in  ad-  sharp  points  flor  the  purpose  of  hoMtef  the  JJij* 
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perj  and  scaly  fish  upon  which  they  feed ;  in  remain  pennanently  witfaia  th^ 

the  hears,  the  jaws  aro  much  longer,  and  the  ity ;  the  tmiculm  ttmimalm  do  nol 

molars  are  flattened  and  tuhercnlar,  indicating  organs  resembling  the  praatate  and  Coww^ 

the  far  less  carnivorous  propensities  of  this  fam-  glands  are  generaUy  foond ;  in  aloioat  a&  tt«i 

ily.    The  cornivora,  in  proportion  to  their  ap-  is  a  hone  ki  the  penia,  the  hjcna  knm^u 

proach  to  the  typical  ftlida^  whose  food,  when  exception,  it  is  said ;  the  tMta  are  abdonal, 

swallowed,  is  so  liko  their  own  tissues  that  it  ranging  from  4  in  the  lioneasto  10  in  the  biici; 

is  ready  for  speedy  nssiinilation,  have  a  short  the  placenta  is  zonular,  sorromi^nglJMr 

intestinal  canul ;  in  the  Hon  it  is  hut  8  times  the  The  geographical  distribulioo  of  the 

length  of  the  body,  and  has  very  few  internal  is  very  extensive,  but  tlie  largest  and 

folds,  and  a  very  small  caecum,  while  in  man  it  structive  species  are  confined  to  the  tnpia  «f 

is  5  times  as  long,  in  the  horse  10  times,  in  the  the  old  world ;  the  tiger  is  limited  to  An,  Ai 

sheep  28  times ;  such  is  the  relation  between  lion  to  Asia  and  Afnca,  the  cougar  to  Ansrita; 

the  organs,  that  the  form  of  the  teeth  indicates  the  largest  bears  frequent  the  arctic  rs|iMk 

the  character  of  the  intcstiual  canal,  the  arma-  and  the  largest  seals  the  antarctic  wattn   Tb 

ture  of  the  feet,  the  mode  of  progression,  and  camivora  fulfil  an  important  parpuse  ia  Ai 

very  nearly  the  liabits  and  mode  of  life  of  economy  of  nature,  by  keeping  in  check  thi  n* 

an  animal.    The  lobes  of  the  liver  vary  in  num-  crease  of  the  herbivorous  animala,  whaM< 

her  from  4  in  the  badger  to  8  in  the  lynx,  with-  less  numbers  would  otherwise  destioj 

out  any  apparent   physiological  reason ;   the  tion,  and  thus  cause  their  own  and  a 

hepatic  ducts  correspond  in  number  to  the  lobes,,  destruction.    Ouvier  associated,  under  the  i 

and  the  common  dupt,  before  it  enters  the  in-  eamamien^  the  cheiroptera,  inaectivora, 

testinal  cavity,  frequently  receives  a  pancreatic  voro,  and  marsupials ;   exdoding  the  Itfta; 

duct ;  the  gall-bluddor  is  always  present,  and  which  form  a  sub-claaa  bj  themielTei^  mtj 

in  the  tirsidcB  is  of  great  size ;  tiie  pancreas  and  more  recent  authors  adopt  a  somewhat  wmBm 

spleen  do  not  differ,  except  in  form,  from  these  classification.   Prof.  Agaasix,  in  his  Rcsni''E»' 

organs  in  other  mammals ;  the  chyle  is  so  noted  say  on  Clatsification,"  divides  maomials  iM»  I 

for  its  opacity  and  whiteness,  that  the  discov-  orders,  martvpialiOf  A^rMMroi  and  iiamkm% 

ery  of  the  lacteals  was  made  in  these  animals  the  last  the  highest  in  the  scale.    Plot  Oiia 

long  before  thoy  were  seen  in  man.    The  car-  divides  hbsub-clMs^ymiei;pAaleintothelfri- 

nivora  belong  to  the  sub-class  gyreneephala  of  mary  divisions  of  mutilata  (indoding  the  «► 

Owen,  in  which  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  ceans),  va^tftoto  (pacbydenna  and  rmaiaaMl^ 

the  largest  developed  (except  in  man),  extend-  and  unguieulata  (camivora  and  the  BMakiH^; 

ing  over  a  portion  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  the  last  being  the  highest  in  derelopiDsat;  k 

olfactory  lobes ;  in  this  arrangement  they  are  the  nnguicwata^  the  sense  of  toocn  is  wm 

next  to  th^  quadrumana^  or  monkeys;  the  hem-  highly  developed  through  the  greater  aoBbtf 

ispheres  have  well-marked,  though  simple  con-  and  mobility  of  the  digits,  and  the  smaDsr  a* 

Tolutions.    The  organs  of  sense  are  well  devel-  tent  of  covering  with  homy  matter;  ia  tbesa^ 

oped ;  in  the  diurnal  camivora,  the  pupil  is  nivora,  he  places  the  digitigradea  at  the  iNsii 

round;  in  the  cats  it  is  elongated  vertically,  then  the  plantigrades,  and  lairtlj,  the  pi» 

and  in  a  very  bright  light  almost  linear,  but  it  grades ;  and  among  the  digitigndea  the  fUM 

is  round  in  the  dork,  causing  the  brilliant  tape-  are  placed  highest,  whose  retractile  davs  mi 

turn  of  the  posterior  arch  of  the  choroid  to  ap-  long  and  narrow  hind  foot  make  than  thai 

pear  like  a  ball  of  fire ;  the  large  size  of  the  perfect  and  typical  form  of  tkie  carnivore 
mastoid  process,  communicating  with  the  cav-        CARNOCliAN,  Johm  llrsB^T^  an 

ity  of  the  tympanum,  indicates  considerable  surgeon,  bom  in  Savannah,  Ga^  in  1817, 

aoutenoss  of  tiio  sense  of  hearing,  necessary  for  scended  on  the  mother*s  side  from  Gen. 

animals  seeking  their  prey  during  the  stillness  celebrated  in  tlie  war  of  independeoea._  He  m 

of  night ;  the  8enso  of  smell,  especially  in  the  yet  a  boy  when  he  was  removed  to 


canid€e,  is  very  acute,  and  the  pituitary  mem-  thecapital  of  his father^a  native  land.  Aftsrva^ 

brane  is  extended  greatly  by  means  of  the  com-  uating  in  the  high  school  and  vniveniqr  oftkrt 

plicated  convolutions  of  the  turbinated  bones ;  city,  he  returned  to  the  United  StatCBi  and  m- 

the  sense  of  taste  is  probably  not  very  acute,  tered  Uie  office  of  Dr.  Valentine  Mott|  ef  Sew 

and  the  tongue  of  the  cats  is  covered  in  its  mid-  York,  as  a  student  of  medicine.  After 

die  portion  with  homy  spines,  well  calculated  degree,  he  again  Tinted  Europe^  and 

to  tear  the  flesh  from  bones.    The  kidneys  in  eral  years  in  attendanoenpon  the  clii 

some  families,  as  in  the  bears  and  seals,  are  of  Paris,  London,  and  Edinbni^    In  1M7  k» 

much  subdivided,  resembling  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  fixed  his  residence  in  New  Toric,  end  eommM^ 

in  the  cats  the  divisions  are  hardly  perceptible,  ed  the  practice  of  the  prnfeasion,  in  wUohae- 

In  the  civets  and  allied  genera,  there  are  eland-  meroua  brilliant  and  original  ael  ~ 

ular  follicles,  which  secrete  a  peculiar  odorous  gained  for  him  an  honorable 

substance,  sometimes  exceedingly  fetid ;   the  home  and  abroad.    In  1851  be 

glands  are  usually  situated  near  tlie  anus,  and  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  New  York 

the  excretory  ducts  open  between  the  rectum  grant  ho^ital,  a  station  beadO  faoldL    In 

and  the  genital  organs.   Tlie  te$t€$  are  generally  he  successfully  treated  a  case  cf  tl^fkamUmm 

pendulous  and  external,  but  in  the  seals  they  Ardbum  by  ligatare of  the  faMNalaiti^  Jn 


OARNOT 

I  year,  he  performed  the  operation  of  side  with  the  men  to  whose  hands  the  destiniee 

ing  the  entire  lower  jaw,  with  disartic-  of  the  republic  were  henceforth  committed. 

»f  both  condyles.    In  1854  he  exseoted  In  Aug.  1798,  he  entered  the  committee  d 

I  nlna,  saving  the  arm,  i/rith  its  fane*  public  safety.    The  armies  were  disorguiised 

lapaired ;  and  subsequently,  in  another  and  unruly ;  there  were  no  funds,  no  provicuons; 

moved  the  entire  radius,  with  equal  enemies  had  invaded  France  in*  every  direction; 

In  1856  he  performed,  for  the  first  the  insurgent  Yendeans  were  successful ;  the 

eof  the  most  startling  and  original  opeiv  rebellious  city  of  Lyons  kept  at  bay  the  be- 

1  record,  in  exsecting,  for  neuralgia,  the  sieging  army ;  and  Toulon  had  been  just  de- 

"unk  of  the  2d  branch  of  the  5  th  pair  livered  by  treason  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 

ts,  from  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  as  Oarnot  went  boldly  to  work,  and  succeeded  so 

^foramen  rotundum  at  the  base  of  the  well,  that  his  fellow-citizens  declared  empha^ 

^imputation  at  the  hip-joint  he  has  per-  cally  that  he  had  ^^  organized  victory."     He 

i  times.    Since  1851,  Dr.  Oamochan  proved  himself  to  be  not  only  a  skilful  ad- 

I  professor  of  the  principles  and  oper-  ministrator,  but  a  tactician   of   the    highest 

f  surgery  in  the  New  York  medical  ability.    The  14  armies  created  by  the  rising 

and  has  published  his  lectures  on  par-  en   mame  of  the   nation,   cooperated    under 

itationsofthe  foot,  lithotomy,  and  litho-  his  orders  in  the  execution  of  a  well-devised 

nd  also  a  '^  Treatise  on  Congenital  Dis-  plan;  they  were  placed  under  the  command  of 

)"  (New  York,  1 850) ;  ^^  Oontributious  new  generals  able  to  understand  the  projects 

ktive  Surgery  ''  (Philadelphia);  and  has  of  the  directing  mind,  and  defeats  were  soon 

A  Sedillot^d  T^aite  de  medeeine  opSrct^  succeeded  by  brilliant  victories.    Camot  some- 

ndages^  et  appareiU,  and  Karl  Rpkitan-  times  repaired  in  person  to  the  weakest  or 

andbitch  der  pathologischen  AnatomU  most  exposed  point  to  watch  the  operations. 

ish.  and  to  inspire  the  troops  with  his  ardor  and 

^OT,  Lazass  Nicolas  ldU.BOTTERiTE,  a  confidence.    Thus,  by  the  energy  and  wisdom 

statesman  and  tactician,  bom  May  18,  of  his  measures,  as  well  as  by  we  influence  of 

Nolay,  Burgundy,  died  Aug.  2,  1823,  his  example,  he  contributed  to  the  victory  of 

eburg,  Prussia.    When  only  18  he  was  Watignies,  which  forced  the  prince  of  Oobni^ 

kl  lieutenant  of  engineers ;  2  years  later  to  retreat.    Toulon  was  now  retaken  from  the 

st  lieutenant;  in  1783  captain,  in  which  English ;  the  Yendeans  were  defeated  and  al-    . 

wrote  an  essay  on  atrial  navigation  and  most  destroyed,  and  the  Austrian  army  wet 

r  of  Vauban,  which  brought  him  into  expelled  firom  France.    As  a  member  of  the 

irsy    with   Gen.    Montalembert,  who  committee  of  public  safety,  Camot  must  bear 

dm  to  be  arrested  and  confined  in  the  his  part  of  the  responability  for  the  bloody 

He  had  also  published  about  the  same  measures  which  were  then  adopted ;  but  it  may 

Eitai  sur  Us  machines^  in  which  he  be  said  in  his  exculpation  that,  being  entirely 

rated  a  new  theorem  upon  loss  of  mo-  absorbed  in  the  performance  of  his  espedal 

ver,  which  Arago  has  declared  to  be  duties,  he  had  no  time  to  give  attention  to 

le  greatest  and  most  useful  discoveries  what  was  going  on  around  him.    He  left  the 

g^.    He  was  entirely  absorbed  in  these  interior  administration  in  the  hands  of  his  eol- 

rhen  the  revolution  commenced.  He  did  leagues^  and  was  scarcely  aware  of  the  atro* 

■st  actively  participate  in  it,  although  he  cities  which  were  perpetrated  in  the  name  d 

id  to  the  national  assembly  a  memoir  the  committee.    Thus,  he  did  not  partidpate  in 

lew  to  a  restoration  of  the  finances.    In  the  revolution  of  the  9th  Thermidor ;  bat  after 

was  elected  deputy  to  the  legislative  the  fall  of  Bobespierre  he  energetically  defend* 

r  by  the  department  of  Pas  de  Oatkis.  ed  his  colleagues^  OoUot  d*Herbois,  Billand- 

ted  himself  assiduously  to  his  new  du«  Yarennes,  and   Barere,  charged  with   being 

s  a  member  of  the  committee  on  mili-  the  accomplices  of  the  man  in  whose  over' 

Irs,  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  adop-  throw  they  had  been  instramentaL     Oamol 

he  decree  ordering  a  large  addition  of  was  on  the  point  of  being  arrested,  and  waa 

I  the  national  guard ;  and  it  was  in  ao-  only  saved  by  Bourdon  de  POise  exclaiming: 

)  with  his  report  that,  for  want  of  mus-  ^  This  is  the  man  who  has  organized  victory." 

e  new  guards  were  armed  with  pikes.  After  the  1st  Prairial  (1795),  he  was   apin 

y  of  these  weapons  was  soon  tried  threatened  with  impeachment,  but  was  protected 

.  aO,  1792,  in  the  assault  against  the  bv  the  feelings  of  respect  and  gratitude  whicb 

}.    About  the  some  time  ho  was  re-  his  great  services  iittpired.    He  was  obliged| 

x>the  convention,  and  was  present  on  however,  to  leave  the  committee  and  give  up  th* 

of  Louis  XVI. ;  his  vote  was  recorded  management  of  war  affiurs,  which  he  had  held 

)  words :  ^^  In  my  opinion,  both  justice  for  nearly  2  years.    On  the  establishment  of  th* 

d  policy  require  the  death  of  Louis ;  directory,  he  was  elected  representative  by  14 

ist  confess  that  never  a  duty  so  heavily  departments  at  <»oe,  and  took  hit  seat  in  the 

on  my  heart  as  the  one  that  is  nowin-  oonndl  of  500.    Beinff  appointed  <«ie  of  the  5  • 

;  upon  me.''    He  was  neither  a  Girond-  directors,  he  resomea  his  previous  offloe  sod 

Montognard,  and  however  aggrieved  at  jdaniMd  the  admirable  oamnaign  of  179A,  th* 

>ftheformerparty,hedidnothesitateto  snooeae cf  wbieh  was  Moafed  in  Italy  by  Booa^ 
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parte.    Bnt  the  directory  was  threatened  by  avnmed  the  form  of  ft  nOj 

uctiooSi  and  eepocially  by  the  royalists;  8  of  partedwithhisfriendaiMid 

its  members  concluded  that  the  only  moans  of  andthechief  editor  of  the  ~ 

saying  the  republican  government  was  a  eauft  Ue  was  also  intrusted  with  the  i     I 

cT^ta^ ;  they  performed  it  on  the  18th  Fmcti-  Gr^ire'sandBar£re^liff■l•tl            ^ 

dor,  and  although  Carnot  was  far  from  being  a  ed  to  the  chamber  of  depatieb  ■»  j 

royalist)  he  was  condemned  to  transportation,  elected  in  1842  and  1846.    A     rtlwr««H 

He  avoided  the  sentence  by  concealing  himself  of  Feb.  1848,  he  was  min                   lie  i 

for  a  while  in  Paris,  then  escaping  to  Switzerland,  tion  until  Joly  6,  and  itnpro      , 

and  afterward  to  Germany,  where  he  wroto  a  condition  of  the  teacherii  reouori 

memoir  to  vindicate  his  conduct    After  the  schools  free,  and  established  free 

18th  Brumaire  he  returned  to  France,  and  was  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  ooi 

appointed  minister  of  war  in  1800 ;  but  being  March  10,  1860  to  the  h            r« 

unable  to  agree  with  the  new  master,  he  prompt-  After  the  coup  d'itat  of  .     c  a65 

ly  resigned.    In  1802  he  was  elected  to  the  France;  during  lus  abseitea,  lie  wi 

tribunate,  where  ho  voted  against  the  estab-  a  member  of  the  eorp§  UffUlatff^  boi  i        -ia 

lishment  of  the  legion  of  honor,  the  consulate  take  the  oath.    He  was  re-eleoled  in 

for  life,  and  especially  the  empire.    The  speech  again  refused  to  serre. 

he  delivered  on  this  last  occasion  breathed  the  OARNUNTUM,  an  aneieiit  Celtic  towB  k 

most  generous   spirit   of  independence,    and  the  N.  ^ut  of  Pannonia,  on  the  Dnnba,  wm 

caused  a  great  sensation.    On  tlie  suppression  where  ilainburg  now  itandk     It  was  m  l» 

of  the  tribunate  he  retired  to  private  life,  and  re-  portant  military  past  under  the  Room^  vhi 

sumed  his  scientific  pursuits.    But  in  Jan.  1814,  made  it  at  one  time  astation  for  tbeir  fleet eeAi 

when  disasters  were  coming  on  France  and  the  Danube,  and  raised  it  to  thepodtioiiof  ftMii^ 

emperor,  he  addressed  a  noble  letter  to  Na-  eipium  according  to  some  inscriptiflaii  oft 

poleon,  proffering  his  services :  "  I  staid  away  colony  according  to  others.    Daring  the  lai 

as  long  as  you  were  prosperous;  now  that  mis-  with  the  Marcomanni  and  Qoedl  it  was  fvt 

fortune  has  come,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  place  at  years  the  residence  of  Mareos  AnrdiiM^  vhuhfli 

your  disposal  what  little  ability  I  may  still  pos-  composed  a  part  of  his  *^  Ifeditetiooa."  It  «■ 

sess."    Napoleon  at  once  intrusted  him  with  destroyed  by  the  Germana  in  the  4lh 

the  command  of  Antwerp.    For  years  the  su-  was  aiterward  rebuilt, 


preme  director  of  military  affairs,  he  had  gained  Roman  military  statioD,  end  wae  finiDj  dtfM- 

no  advancement  in  the  army,  and  was  still  ed  during  the  wars  with  the  Magym  la  m 

merely  a  m^or ;  Napoleon  had  to  promote  him  middle  ages.   Its  remains  are  Toqr  eHMBsa 
to  the  rank  of  general,  passing  him  through  all        CARO,  Aknibaix,  an  Italian  poet,  bflca  M 

the  intermediate  degrees  at  once.    He  glori-  Citta  Nuovain  1607,  died  in  1666L   In  IMIki 

ously  defended  Antwerp  until  the  treaty  of  entered  the  service  dTPietroLadoTieoFi 

Paris,  April,  1814,  and  returned  to  the  capital,  who  3  years  later  was  made  dnke  of  .^ 

where  he  published  a  Memoire  au  roi,  full  of  who  sent  him  several  times  on  min 

libertd  opinions  and    wise   advice.     On  No-  emperor  Charles  V.      When  the   dnke  wt 

poleon^s  return  from  Elba,  he  appointed  Comot  assassinated  at  Piaoenxa,  Garo  fled  to 

minister  of  the  interior,  which  post  he  held  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  i 

for   8   months,  during  which  he  unwillingly  Ottevio  Famese.    He  then  becane 

received    the  title   of  count  of  the  empire,  successively  to  the  2  brothers  of  Ottifio^  Ae 

but  never  bore  it.    After  the  rout  of  Water-  cardinals  Ranuccio  and  AhiaaanilnL    Be  ~  ' 

loo  he   almost  alone  preserved  his  self- pos-  while  in  the  service  of  the  letter,  havinf 

session,    and    suggested    energetic    measures  his  secretary  for  18  years.    His 

which  were  not  adopted.     *^  I  have  known  you  printed  till  after  his  death,  aome  of 

too  late,"  said  Napoleon  on  his  departure.    A  as  1588,  and  a  volume  of  his  letterBi 

member  of  the  provisional  government,  his  hon-  notes  by  Mazzuchelli,  in  1889. 
esty  was  not  a  match  for  Fouche^s  shrewdness.        CAROL  (It.  earola^  a  song  of  JoyX 

On  the  second  restoration  he  was  again  out^  a  song  sung  as  an  aocooopemnMnk  to 

lawed,  and  retired  to  Warsaw,  then  repaired  to  but  which  in  England  eerree  to 

Kagdeburg,  where  ho  died.    His  writings  are  ballad  for  GliristmasL 
numerous;  beside  his  various  political  papers,        GAROLAN,  TcblovoBi   en   LMi 

he  has  left  disquisitions  of  r^at  interest  on  genius  born  in  the  county  of  Weiliaaal 

several  points  of  science,  especially  on  fortifies-  Utter  part  of  the  17th  oentary.  died  in  IWj^ 

tion.    A  full  and  excellent  biography  of  Carnot  Having  lost  his  right  when  n  cbS^  ke  rtiM 

was  nublished  by  Arogo  (Paris  1837). — La-  the  harp,  and  in  alter  life  not  onl^  ariMlHi 

SABi  IIiPPOLTTX,  a  French  statesman,  the  second  himself  thereby,  but  even  hmeme  fimoi^ 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  St.  Omer,  April  6,        CAROLINA,  Nobtb,  one  of  the  ei^ljMJ 

1801.    He  was  of  liberal  opinions,  became  a  dis-  states  of  the  American  union,  ailMlsd  hitviV 

ciple  of  St  Simon,  and  wrote  the  ExpoHtion  lat  33^  58'  and  36**  88'  N.,  end  Ioqk  fi*  tf 

genirale  de  la  doctrine  Saint  ShnmUnne,  the  and  84'  30'  W.,  having  an  ei'  i'«^fc  ^ 

authorship  of  which  was,  with  his  consent,  as-  420  m.  from  £.  to  W.,  end  en 

eribed  to  Bazard.    But  as  soon  as  8t.  Simonism  of  180  m.  from  K.  to  S. ; 
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100,000  aores.  It  is  bonnded  N.  by 
>n  the  line  of  86"  88',  W.  by  Ten- 
by Georgia,  Sonth  Carolina,  and 
,  and  £.  by  the  Athintio.  It 
into  88  oonnties,  as  follows:  Ala- 
Jexander,  Anson,  Ashe,  Beanfort, 
iden,  Brunswick,  Buncombe,  Burke, 
Caldwell,  Camden,  Carteret,  Cas- 
iwba,  Chatham,  Cherokee,  Chowan, 
L  Columbus,  Craven,  Cumberland, 
Davidson,  Davie,  Duplin,  Edgecombe, 
Franklin,  Gaston,  Gat^  Granville, 
oilford,  Halifax,  Haywood,  Hender- 
>rd,  Hyde,  Iredell,  Jackson,  Johnston, 
loir,  Lincoln,  McDowell,  Macon.  Madi- 
0,  Mecklenburg,  Montgomery,  Moore, 
w  Hanover,  Northampton,  Onslow, 
asquotank,  Perquimans,  Person,  Pitt, 
dolph,  Richmond,  Robeson,  Rocking- 
van,  Kutherford,  Sampson,  Stanley, 
arry,  Tyrrel,  Union,  Wake,  Warren, 
>IL  Watauga,  Wayne,  Wilkes,  Yadkin, 
•North  Carolina  has  no  very  populous 
i  chief  seaport  and  largest  city  in  the 
umington  (originally  (^led  Newton, 
;ed  in  compliment  to  the  earl  of  Wil- 
situated  in  New  Hanover  co^  on  the 
*  Cape  Fear  river,  about  85  m.  from 
tic,  148  from  Raleigh ;  pop.  in  1850, 
bably  10,000  now.  It  is  a  place  of 
)le  business  activity.  Raleigh,  the  po- 
tal  of  the  state,  named  in  honor  of  Sir 
leigh,  is  a  handsome  town,  situated  in 
,  near  the  Neuse  river ;  pop.  in 
18.  Newbem,  formerly  the  capital 
te,  is  a  thriving  town,  situated  at  the 
i  of  the  Neuse  and  Trent  rivers,  about 
8.  E.  from  Raleigh,  in  Craven  co.  is 
oldest  towns  in  the  state,  and  is  a  place 
rable  commercial  importance ;  pop.  in 
il.  Fayetteville  is  a  flourishing  and 
>wn,  situated  on  the  Cape  Fear  river, 
ad  of  steamboat  navigation,  in  Cum- 
>.,  about  60  m.  S.  by  W.  from  Raleigh, 
active  business  place ;  pop.  in  1858, 
aufort  is  a  seaport  on  Bogue  sound,  in 
3.,  168  m.  from  Raleigh,  has  a  spacious 
harbor,  and  engages  in  the  coasting 
).  in  1853,  2,000.  Charlotte  is  situated 
he  Sugar  and  Little  Sugar  creeks  in 
aining  county  of  Mecklenburg  ;  pop. 
2,500.  Edenton,  the  county  town 
in  CO.,  at  the  head  of  Eden  bay, 
ie  of  considerable  shipping ;  pop. 
«07.  Elizabeth  City,  the  capital  of 
k  CO.,  is  on  the  Pasquotank  river, 
ove  its  confluence  with  Albemarle 
d  215  m.  N.  E.  from  Raleigh,  and 
ates  with  Hampton  roads  by  means 
ismal  Swamp  canal ;  pop.  in  1858, 
reenville,  the  capital  of  Pitt  oo.,  is 

1  place  of  1,150  inhabitants,  and  is 

02  m.  E.  of   Raleigh.    Halifax,  the 
Halifax  co.,  beautifully  situated  on 

bank  of  the  Roanoke  river,  87  m. 
igh,  ia  a  place  of  considerable  trade 


in  cotton,  oorn,  and  lumber.  Oxford,  the  capital 
of  Granville  co.,  86  m.  N.  of  Raleigh,  is  a  town 
of  considerable  bnoness  activity ;  pop.  in  1868| 
2,500.  Salisbary  is  one  of  the  principal  towns 
in  the  interior  of  the  state,  and  one  of  the  oldest ; 
pop.  4,000  to  6,000.  Asheville,  in  Buncombe 
CO.,  is  the  principal  town  west  of  the  mountains ; 
pop.  in  1858,  1,000.  The  other  towns  worthy 
of  mention,  and  containing  populations  ranging 
from  500  to  1,600,  are  Elizabethtown,  the  cap- 
ital of  Bladen  oo.,  on  Cape  Fear  river,  99  m. 
from  Raleigh;  Greensborough,  in  Guilford  oo., 
named  in  compliment  to  Gen.  Greene,  is  a  flour- 
ishing maanfiusturing  town;  Lincolnton,  lin- 
ooln  co.,oontdns  several  cotton  and  paper 
mills,  and  iron  works ;  Plymouth,  Washington 
CO.,  on  the  Roanoke,  has  a  large  business  in  the 
lumber  trade  and  the  building  of  coasting  yes- 
sels;'  Smithville,  on  the  Cape  Fear  river  in 
Brunswick  oo.,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade;  Tarborou^  on 
the  Tar  river,  in  Edgecombe  oo. ;  Washmgton, 
in  Beaufbrt  oo.,  on  the  Tar  river,  near  its 
confluenoe  with  Pamlico  river,  has  a  oon- 
siderable  coasting  trade  and  contains  the 
usual  ooonty  buildings,  and  8  chnrches. — 
The  population  of  North  Carolina,  according 
to  the  decennial  enumerations  from  1790  to 
1850  indasive,  has  been  as  follows : 


CWMM. 

WhItM. 

BUtm. 

Ft—  Colortd. 

T«telPar«teli«k 

1790 

888,i04 

100,579 

4,975 

883,751 

1800 

887,764 

188,298 

7,048 

478,108 

1810 

878.410 

188,894 

10,988 

065.600 

1820 

419,900 

905,011 

14,819 

888.888 

1880 

472,848 

946,801 

19,548 

787,987 

1840 

484,870 

245,817 

99,789 

768,419 

1650 

058,088 

988,548 

97,488 

889,089 

The  federal  r^resentative  population  (all  fr«6 
persons  and  }  of  the  slaves)  is  758,619.  Of  the 
white  population  in  1860,  278,026  were  males, 
and  280,008  females ;  15,861  were  less  than  1 
year  of  age ; uinder  5  years,  86,662 ;  6  and  noder 
10,  80,200;  10  and  under  16,  78,299;  16  and 
under  20,  61,965 ;  20  «nd  under  80,  96,648 ;  80 
and  under  40,  61,098 ;  40  and  under  60, 42,287; 
60  and  under  60,  27,899 ;  60  and  under  70, 16,- 
676 ;  70  and  under  80,  7,241 ;  80  and  under  9i\ 
2,190 ;  90  and  under  100, 861 ;  100  and  upward, 
61 ;  unknown,  126.  The  returns  show  889  as 
deaf  and  dumb;  879  as  blind ;  467  insane,  and 
616idiotio.  Bom  in  the  state,  629,488;  in  otbor 
states  of  the  Union  20,784^  of  whom  10,888 
were  bom  in  Virginia,  4,420  in  South  OaroUiiai 
and  2,087  in  Tennessee;  in  foreign  oountries, 
2,566;  unknown,  196.  Of  the  slaves,  144^681 
were  males,  and  148,967  females,  and  164  were 
over  100  years  of  age.  There  are  28,808  slave- 
holders in  the  state,  of  whom  1,204  own  each 
1  slave ;  9,668  own  1  and  nnder  6 ;  8,129,  6  and 
under  10;  6,898, 10  and  under  20;  2,828,  90 
and  under  80;  486,  60  and  under  100;  76, 100 
and  under  200;  12,  200  and  under  800;  8,  800 
and  under  600.  The  number  of  dwemiags  oo- 
oupied  by  white  and  free  colored  was  104^996; 
number  of  fiunlHes,  106,461.  The  number  of 
deaths  in  th«  stale  doriiig  th*  Tear  1860  nw 
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Black  and  other  monntains,  elsewhere  noticed;  March,  one  man  oottiiig  from  5( 

the  Swannanoa  gap,  a  deep  pass  in  the  moun-  day.    The  sap  begins  to  flow  tm 

tains  botwcen  Morgantown  aud  Ashcville ;  the  middle  of  March,  and  is  ct41ect 

Catawba  Ftills  near  by ;  the  warm  springs  of  boxes  bj  means  of  a  pecoliar  Udk, 

Bancombo  co.,  Painted  rock,  and  a  curious  rock  ed  in  barrels.    The  sap  soon  oongt 

called  *^  the  Chimneys,^'  in  the  same  vicinity ;  tially  to  close  the  oeUnlar  tissues 

the  Gingeroako  rock  in  Burke  co.,  a  curious  so  that  in  order  to  renew  the  flt 

pile  of  stone  on  a  rucky  eminence,  in  the  form  face  must  bo  exposed  once  in  8 

of  an  inverted  pyramid,  commanding  a  fine  which  is  done  by  taking  off  a  tliin 

view  of  a  ravine  from  800  to  1,200  feet  deep,  above  the  box.    This  hacking  pi\M 

The  mountainous  regions  of  North  Carolina,  on  from  year  to  year,  nntil  in  sotn* 

abound  in  grand  aud  picturesque  scenery. —  pineries  the  axe  marks  are  extendi 

The  climato  of  the  state  is  as  varied  as  its  the  trunks  tliat  ladders  are  used  i 

surface  and  products.      In  the   low  country  scarifications.    T^hen  tlie  trees  a 

the  atmosphere  is  hot  and  humid,  and  in  the  sively  hacked,  a  large  proportio 

mountainous  region  it  is  cool  and  dry.    In  the  congeals  before  reaching  the  boxe 

interior  it  partakes  somewhat  of  each  extreme,  to  the  trees.    This  gum  is  oocisio 

according  to  locality.    The  mean  temperature  off  and  put  into  barrel's  and  is  k 

of  Raleigh  for  the  year  is  60^^. — It  will  be  seen  market  as  *^  scrape,"  being  of  an  in] 

by  statistics  noticed  elsewhere  that  the  people  and  worth  only  h^  as  much  as  th: 

of  North  Carolina  are  chiefly  occupied  in  agri-  the  boxes,  which  is  called  *'  dip. 

cultural  pursuits,  though  commerce,  manufac-  able  quantities  of  crude  turpentin> 

tures,  and  mining  are  carried  on  to  some  ex-  to  the  N.  and  distilled ;  but  Uie  ] 

tent.    The  most  imjmrtaiit  branch  of  manufac-  portion   is  distilled   in  the  stAte 

turing  is  that  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  which  is  proprietors  of  turpentine  forests 

produced  by  distillation  from  crude  turpentine,  of  their  own,  to  whom  the  smai 

or  the  sap  of  tlie  pine  tree,  the  pinut  palustrU,  their  product  in  its  crude  stAte. 

a  long-leaved  pine  yielding  the  sap  more  freely  used    ore  not  essentially  differez 

than  any  other  variety  of  tlie  pine  family,  ardent    spirit   stills  in  common 

There  is  an   immense  extent  of  territory  in  capacitv  of  from  6  to  20  bbls.,  and 

North  Carolina  covereil  by  this  species  of  pine,  2  batches  a   day ;   t.  e,  a  20  bl 

extending  from  a  jKunt  near  the  line  of  Vir-  40  bbls.  of  sap,  prodncing  aboo 

ginia  across  the  entire  state,  and  indeed  beyond  spirits  of  turpentine,   and  23  bl 

the  state  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  varying  in  When  the  spirits  of  turpentine  ai 

width  from  80  to  80  m.    This  belt  of  land  is  situ-  the  residuum,  which  has  the  appei 

ated  between  the  swampy  country  along  the  molasses,  forma  the  rosin  of  comi 

coast  and  the  hilly  region  ofthe  interior,  and  con-  tide  not  in  soflicient  demand  t 

sists  mainly  of  a  level,  sandy  barren,  so  unpro-  land  transportation ;  so  that^  with  I 

ductivo  that  few  of  the  proprietors  grow  as  of  those  aistiUeries  near  railroads 

much  grain  as  they  require  for  their  own  con-  streams,  tlie  rosin  runs  to  waste,  ar 

sumption.     Occasionally,  however,  the  ground  congealed  pools  of  thousands  of  b; 

is  undulating,  and  in  some  places  low  and  wet,  "  its  appearance,"  says  Olmsted,  '* 

where  a  mixture  of  deciduous  trees  and  occa-  tiful,  firm,  and  glare,  varying  ii 

sional  veins  of  clay  ore  found.    Although  the  glistening  like  polished  porphyry/ 

**  piny  woods,-'  as  the  natives  call  the  turpen-  rosin  is  to  be  saved,  it  is  drawn  ofl 

tine  forests,  have  been  settled  by  Anglo-Saxons  water  by  which  the  chips  and  rnbb 

about  as  long  as  any  i>ortion  of  the  United  in  the  crude  turpentine  are  separs 

States,  yet  the  n)ads  are  very  poor,  being  the  rosin,  which  is  barrelled  for  mark< 

merest  openings  through  the  woods,  and  gene-  tine  will  not  pay  for  wagon  transpc 

rally  without  bridges  across  the  streams.    The  than    30  miles.      The    tarpentin< 

pine  trees  which  cover  tliis  tract  ore  from  8  to  valued  at  from  $2  to  $20  per  ac 

18  inches  in  diameter,  with  straight  trunks  500  to  1,000  trees  grow  upon  an  a 

which  run  up  25  to  30  feet  without  a  limb,  at  ing,  on  an  average,  2,000  Doxea,  ai 

which  height  their  evergreen  foliage  forms  a  from  12  to  16  bbls.  of  turpentine, 

canopy  so  dense  as  to  nearly  shut  out  the  light  spirits  and  8  of  rosin.     A  tnrpc 

of  the  sky.    The  turpentine  is  procured  by  cut-  with  ordinary  treatment,  will  lu 

ting  boxes  or  pockets  in  the  trees  near  the  the  trees  are  then  felled,  cut  np. 

ground,  with  a  long,  narrow-bloded  axe  made  or  charred,  in  kilna,  prodncinic 

for  the  pur|)Ose.    These  boxes  hold  from  1  to  3  pitch  is  a  concentration  obtai     u 

pints,  and  are  formed  by  giving  the  axo  a  down-  The  long-leaved  pine  is  of  aloiv  , 

ward  stroke,  the  lower  lip  of  the  box  being  rings  on  a  stump  of  this  Tarietv.  7 

horizonUil,  and  the  upper  arched,  while  the  bot-  ameter,  indicating  an  age  of 

toni  is  from  3  to  4  inches  below  the  lower  lip.  the  removal  of  these  treea,  a  i       w 

From  1  to  3  l>oxes  are  made  in  each  tree,  ac-  bastard  pine  starts  up  rapidly       ^  I 

cording  to  its  size.    The  sap  runs  only  in  warm  of  little  or  no  value  eilhar  mm 

weather.    The  boxes  are  cut  from  November  to  timber.    The  labor  in  the 
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drfonned   by  elayes,    whose   wages,  material  yalaed  at  $4,805,466,  and  employiof 

ed,  are  about  $120  per  annnm,  with  12,444  operatives  (10,608  males  and  1,751  fe- 

i  clothing.    The  turpentine  business  males),  whose  annual  wages  were  $1,796,748. 

d  as  favorable  to  health  and  longevity.  The  annual  product  of  these  est^lishments  was 

rding  to  De  Bow,  is  generally  very  $9,111,245,  yielding   84.60  per   cent   profit. 

to  the  proprietors.    Exact  statistics  Among  the  manufacturing  establishments  were 

»duc6  of  the  turpentine  forests  are  not  28  cotton  ketones,  with  a  capital  of  $1,058,800, 

t.    De  Bow,  in  his  "  Resources  of  the  using  18,617  bales  of  cotton,  valued  at  $581,* 

stimates  the  annual  product  of  North  903,  employing  1,619  operatives  (442  males,  at 

it  800,000  bbls.,  of  which  about  200,000  $11  65  per  month,  and  1,177  females,  at  $6,18 

id  to  northern  ports  in  a  crude  condi-  per  month),  and  yielding  an  annual  product  of 

the  remainder  distilled  in  the  state,  f  831,842 ;     1   woollen    manu&ctory,     capital 

ted  value  to  the  makers  is  from  $18,000,  using  80,000  lbs.  of  wool,  valued  at 

u  to  $2,000,000.    From  4,000  to  5,000  $13,950,  employing  80  operatives,  and  prodno- 

ire  engaged  in  the  business,  and  it  is  ing  annually  |^8,750 ;  establishments  lor  iron 

that  3  times  as  many  more  are  mainly  castings  5,  capital  $11,500,  value  raw  material 

by  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  turpen-  $8,841,  hands  15,  product  $12,867;  wrou^t 

ere  are  about  150  stills  in  the  state,  iron  establishments  80,  capital  $170,609,  valae 

lanavcrage,  $1,500  each,  and  showing  of  raw   material    $50,089,    hands    employed 

liture  of  $225,000  in  preparations  for  280,  product  $881,914;  whiskey  distilleries  and 

ing  business.    The  census  of  1850  re-  breweries  47,  ci^ital  $21,980.  com  consmned 

)96,983  acres  of  farming  lands  in  the  64,650   bushels,  rye   4,700,  nanda   employed 

rhich  5,453,975  acres  were  improved,  72,  whiskey  and  high  wines  produced  158,080 

),008  unimproved.  There  were  56,968  gallons  ;  fisheries  76,  capital  $285,115,  hands 

1  ])lantatioD3  in  the  state,  averaging  2,267,  product  $250,025.    The  exports  for  tho 

I  each ;   aggregate   cash  value  $67,-  year  ending  June  80,  1857,  were  $414,206,  of 

value  of   farming  implements  and  which$889,592wasin  American,  and  $24, 614  in 

r,     $3,931,532 ;     average    value   of  foreign  vessels.    Iniports  for  the  same  ;^ear, 

,192;  average  value  of  farming  im-  $231,494^  of  which  $206,747  was  in  American, 

and   machinery,    $69.      The    aver-  and  $24,748  in  foreign  vessels.    The  tonnage 

ictiveness  of  the  state  per  acre  is :  cleared  in  the  same  year  was  88,087  tons,  of 

bushels;  rye,  15;  maize,  17;  oats,  10;  which  84,401  tons  were  in  American  bottoma. 

65.     Cotton    plantations    producing  Number  of  vessels  cleared,  210,  of  which  192 

md  upward,  2,827;  rice  plantations  were  American.     Tonna£|e  entered,  20,218,  of 

:  20,000  lbs.  and   upward,  25.    The  which  18,866  tons  were  m  American  veeseb; 

)lds  are  principally  in  Anson,  Rich-  number  of  vessels  entered  124^  ofwhioh  118  were 

1  other  counties  along  the  southern  American.    Twenty-one  vesseb  were-  built  in 

The  rice  plantations  are  mainly  on  the  state  in  1857,  of  which  19  were  schoonen 

r  and  Chowan  rivers,  and  the  lower  and  2  sloops,  the  total  tonnage  of  which  was 

oanoke.    The  farms  of  the  state  in  l,878.74.--^he  census  of  1850  reports  4  pnblio 

re    stocked    with     148,693    horses,  libraries  in  the  state  with  2,500  vola.,  and  1 

ses  and  mules,  221,799  milch  cows,  school  library  with  1,500  vols.,  also  61  newi- 

3rking   oxen,    434,402  other   cattle,  papers,  of  which   8   were   miscellaneous,  8 

sheep,    and    1,812,813    swine;   total  neutral,  85  political,  and  6  religious;  5  are 

live    stock,    $17,717,647;    of  ani-  published  tri- weekly,  40  weekly,  and  6  aemi- 

fhtered,  $5,767,866.    The  wheat  pro-  monthly;   aggregate  circulation,  86,889;  an- 

2,130,102  bushels ;  rye,  229,568  bush. ;  nual  number  of  copies  issued  2,020,564.    There 

52,078 ;    maize,    27,941,051  ;    sweet  are   4  colleges  in   the  state,  viz.,  ^e  iu^ 

5,005,709 ;    Irish  potatoes,  620,318;  versity  of  N.  0.  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  oldest  in- 

735;  buckwheat,  16,704;  bay,  145,-  stitution  of  the  kind  in  K.  0. ;  Davidson  odlege 

;  hops,  9,240  lbs. ;   clover  seed,  576  (Presbyterian)  in  Meoklenbnrg  CO.,  Wake  Fonnt 

her  grass  seeds,  1,275  bush. ;  butter,  (Baptist)  in  Wake  oo.,  and   Kormal  ooll^ 

lbs. ;   cheese,  95,921  lbs. ;   peas  and  (Methodist)  in  Randolph  oo.    The  muTenllj 

584,252  bush. ;    produce  of  market  has  an  attendance  of  about  400  atndents^  ana 

(89,462 ;   orchard  products,  $84,348;  the  others  an  average  of  about  100  each.    The 

id    bees- wax,    512,289  lbs. ;    home-  university,  which  is  under  the  control  of  trot* 

Qufactures,  $2,086,522 ;  flaxseed,  88,-  tees  appointed  by  the  state,  ia  endowed  to  the 

;  flax,  593,796  lbs.;  hemp,  39  tons;  amountof  $150,000,  and  Davidson  ooUege  about 

or,  27,932  lbs. ;  molasses,  704 gallons;  $800,000.      The  oensna  for  1850  retoma  S?S 

tton,  54,545  boles  of  400  lbs.  each;  academies  and  private  schools,  with  408  teaeheni 

5,868  lbs. ;  tobacco,  11,984,786  lbs.;  7,822  pupils,  $15,987  endowment^  total  annoal 

^738  lbs. ;   silk  cocoons,   229   lbs. ;  income  $187,648 ;   2,667  pnblio  schoola,  with 

158  gallons ;  value  of  household  goods  2,780  teachers  and  104,095  pnpila.    The  m- 

1,413,242.    The  census  report  returns  nual  income  of  the  pnblio  adioola  ia  rqport- 

ufieicturingand  mining  establishments,  ed  at  $158,564,  of  which  $1,585  is  firom  en- 

l  a  capital  of  $7,252,225,  using  raw  dowmeiO,  $42,986r  firom  tazatioiiy  $97,$87  firom 
VOL.  nr. — 80 
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pnblio  funds,  and  $16,715  from  other  sources,  a  term  of  2  years,  an  adTiiorTeoiiM 

There  were  216,454  white  persons  in  the  state  bors,  secretary  of  state,  treaMirvr, 

between  6  and  20  years  of  a^re,  so  that  less  and  a  sui>eriutendont  of  common 

than  i  tlie  cliildreii  of  tlie  8tato  attended  scliool ;  cho$tcn  by  the  legisilatnre.    The  pi) 

80,423  free  aduIU)  cannot  read  and  write,  of  be  35  years  old,  worth  $5,000,  and 

whom  20,239  arc  white  maleti,  47,827  females,  resident  of  the  state  for  Syeant.    1 

8,099  free  cohered  males,  8,758  females,  and  840  ni;*hed  house  and  $3,000  pi-r  at 

of  foreif^n  birth.  These  figures  are  from  the  U.  S.  legislature  consists  of  a  Fenate  of 

census  for  1850,  since  which  public  education  has  elected  for  2  years,  and  a  hou^M;  of 

considerably  advanced.    A  system  of  common  120  members  for  the  same  term 

bc1kh)1s  was  inaugurated  in  1840,  at  which  time  must  i>ossess  each  800  acre*  of 

only  14,847  children  were  returned  as  attend-  ctjunty  fn)ni  which  they  are  chn«ei 

hig  primary  schools;    and  including  those  at  bers  of  the  house  of  commons  1<>«J 

colleges  and  academies,  the  whole  attendance  legislature  meeU  biennially  at  Ka 

did  not  exceed  20,000  scholars.    In  1853  an  2d  Monday  in  November^  and  ai 

efficient  general  superintendent  was  appointed,  ment  of  representatives  is  mode 

and  rea]>pointed  in  1855,  who  is  responsible  to  years,  that  of  tbo  commons  U-ir 

tlie  legislature  and  board  of  literature,  consist-  federal  population,  and  tlie  senate 

ing  of  4  members,  of  whom  the  governor  is  The  judiciary  is  vested  in  a  f^uf 

ex  o/^io  president.    From  the  sujKjrintendent's  consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and 

report  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1855,  it  holding  3  courts  each  year,  and  mi ] 

appears  that  there  were  120,000  scholars  in  the  cuit  courts,  there  bi'ing  7  circuits 

common  schiK>ls,  and  about  11,000  in  colleges,  judges,  who  hold  court  twice  a  } 

academies,  and  j»rivato  schools.     The  state  is  c<»unty.      The  Judges  are  all  ele 

divided  into  si^hool  districts  with  local  directors,  legislature  in  joint  ballot,  a]s4>  an  a 

the  districts  in  each  county  l)eing  under  the  cral,  the  former  during  good  l>ehu' 

direction  of  a  board  of  county  superintendents,  latter  for  4  years.    The  supreme  co 

who  report  to  the  state  superintendent.    The  appellate  in  its  jurisdiction.     The, 

average  length  of  schools  is  about  4  months  in  superior  court  have  complete  e<^ii it  v 

the  year,  and  the  average  wages  of  male  teach-  The  salary  of  the  supreme  conn  ji id 

ers  $21  per  month,  females  $18.    The  school  and  of  the  superior  court,  $l/.i5u, 

fund  in  1855  amounted  to  $1,538,995  46,  yield-  each  court  (over  12)  held  on  a  r 

ing  annually    about    $120,000    increased    t4)  peculiar  feature  of  the  constitut 

$180,000  by  sales  of  lands,  taxes,  &c,^  and  is  that  **no  person  who  shall  di-ny  tl 

distributed  among  the    counties  according  to  Go<l,  or  the  truth  of  the  ChriMiai 

their  federal  population.    The  counties  raise  by  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  am 

taxation*  alnnit   $GO,000,  making  the  amount  ment^  or  who  shall  hold  religions  ] 

annually  devoted  to  public  schools  $240,000.  compatible  with  the  freedom  or  i 

On   July   1,  1857,  the    school   fund   had   in-  state,"  shall  hold  any  civil  office, 

creased  to  the  nominal  viduo  of  $2,156,745  42.  man,  engaged  in  his  calling,  can  1 

— The  census  of  1850  rejwrts  1,787  churches  of  tlie  legislature  or  of  the  goven 

in  the  state,  viz. :  t>04  Baptist,  786  Methodist,  — The  last  reiM>rt  on  the  finance? 

151   Presbyterian,  54  Free,  51    Episcopal,  29  shows  a  state  debt  of  $5,209,848, 

Christian,  81  Friends,   16  German  Reformed,  interest  of  which  is  $312,591,  an< 

49  Lutheran,  7  Moravian,  4  Roman  Catholic,  prof >erty  held  by  the  state  amonntii 

4  Union,  and   1  Tunker.    The   church   pro|>-  274.     The  receipts  and  disbursen 

erty  of  the  state  is  rei)orted  at  $905,753,  viz. :  2  years  ending  Nov.  1, 1866,  were  a 

Baptist,  $205,000 ;  Methodist,  $292,608 ;  Fpisco-  treasurer's  hands  Nov.  1,  lb54.  $5«* 

pal,  $112,:H0  ;  Presbvterian,  $172,530 ;  Chris-  ceipts  of  literarv  fund,  $:^29,826  3^ 

tian,  $10,575 ;  Free,  $16,800  ;  Friends,  $8,075 ;  public  fund,  $8,826, 112  94;  makiDj 

Gennan  Reformed,  $17,500;   Lutheran,   $29,-  cei[»ts  $4,211,060  08.      The  disbi 

525;    Moravian,   $34,000;    Roman    Catholic,  the  same  period  were:  iVom  literar 

$5,900;  Tunker,  $100;   Unjon,   $650.     Total  665  59;    public    fund,   $3,557,93] 

church  occoinnuKlations,  574,924,  viz. :  Baptist,  $3,954,603  80,  leaving  a  balance  in 

201,797;    Methodist,   222,687  ;     Presbvterian,  of$256,456  28.  The  income  of  the] 

64,230;  Christian,  11,600;  Episcopal^  15,245;  from  the  sale  of  bonds  and  loan^  fr 

Free,  14,870 ;    Friends,   13,220 ;  German  Re-  and  interest,  public  taxea,  taxes  on 

formed,  5,725;    I^theran,  19,750;   Moravian,  and  attorney sMicensca;  and  the  pi 

8,000;  Roman  Catholic,  1,400;  Union,  1,200. —  of  expenditure  arc,  for  the  ezecutiii 

The  constitution  of  the  state  was  formed  in  of  state,  altout  $10,000,  the  ji 

Dec.  1776,  and  modified  in  1835,  and  again  in  $30,000,  int^rcaft  about  $300,000, 

1857.     It  provides  that  every  white  male  citi-  agricultund  societies,  $7,500.    The 

zcn,  21  years  of  age,  1  year  a  resident  of  the  receiptji  are  from  entries  of  Tacanl 

county,  who  shall  have  paid  a  tax,  shall  be  a  and  railroad  dividenda,  retml  U 

qualified  voter.     The  executive  dejuirtment  is  tion  dues;  and  »      )  of  iti  <      u. 

vobted  in  u  governor  elected  by  the  people  for  fur  the  support  Oi  v  i       i 
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dumb  and  blind. — ^The  railroads  of  the  formed  out  of  the  same  territoiy  the  provinee 

:  the  North  Carolina,  extending  from  of  Oardina,  which  he  granted  to  SdiatingoiBhed 

t>iigh  to  Charlotte,  228  m./capitai  stock  noblemen  of  England.   This  grant  was  bounded 

14,000,000,  cost  of  construction  and  8.  by  Ut.  29®  N. ;  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean ;  N.bjr 

It   $4,285,000;  Raleigh  and  Gaston,  hit  86®  80';  £.  by  the  Atlantic.    Thegranteea 

g  from  Raleigh  to  Weldon,  97  m.,  cap-  were  made  joint  proprietors  and  Tested  with 

c  paid  in  $978,000,  fdnded  and  floating  jorisdictikm  over  the  colonists.    PreYionsto  this 

1,000,  cost  of  construction  and  equip-  mnt  a  few  settlements  had  been  made  in  the 

1,185,451 ;   Wilmington  and  Weldon,  N.    part   of  the   province,   near   Albemarle 

Imington  to  Weldon,  162  in. ;  Wilming-  sound,  by  dissenters  from  Virginia,  and  a  little 

Manchester,  from  Wilmington,  N.  C,  to  colony  had  been  planted  near  the  montih  of 

le,  S.  C,  171  m.,  capital  stock  paid  in  Cape  Fear  rfv^r  by  New  Endanders.  whidh 

00,  debt  $998,000,  cost  of  construction  was  sobsequently  abandoned.  ■  The  oelebrated 

t      Dt,  $2,831,000,  receipts  for  1866,  John  Lodce  wrote  a  scheme  of  government  fbr 

working  expenses,  $196,000  (aboat  the  whole  province,  which  waa  nominally  ita 
road  is  in  S.  0.);  Roanoke  Valley,  from  fundamental  law  for  about  1  of  a  century,  but 
ly  junction,  N.  0.,  to  Clarksville,Va^  22  which  was  so  complicated  and  onmbersome  aa 
the  Atlantic  and  N.  C,  extending  from  never  to  be  completely  carried  out  Albemula, 
,  harbor  to  Goldsborough.  Several  the  name  then  given  to  what  now  oonatitatea 
oads  have  been  projected,  viz. :  the  North  Carolina,  was  augmented  by  settlement 
:ton,  Charlotte  and  Rutherford,  extend-  from  Vimnia,  New  England,  and  Bermnda,  tad 
from  Wilmington  to  Rutherford ;  the  William  Dmmmond,  one  of  the  setdera,  waa  ita 
,  from  Danville,  Va.,  near  the  N.  C.  line,  first  governor,  a  man  who  was  anbseqnratly  exe- 
isborough,  N.  0.,  connecting  the  Rich-  cuted  in  Virginia  as  a  rebel.  Drummondwasao^ 
id  Danville  and  North  Carolina  roads ;  ceeded  by  Samuel  Stevens,  under  whom  were  en- 
tern  North  Carolina,  from  Salisbury  in  acted  the  first  laws  for  the  colony  by  an  asserably 
ral  part  of  the  state  to  Murphy  in  the  composed  of  tiie  governor,  council,  and  12  dd»> 
west,  where  it  connects  widi  the  Blue  gates,  the  latter  chosen  by  the  people,  and  the  fbr- 
oad,  and  some  others  of  minor  impor-  mer  by  the  proprietors.  These  laws  wereUbenL 
Of  these  roads  the  Western  North  Caro-  guarding  carenilly  the  righte  of  the  aettlera,  and 
[1858)  in  course  of  construction,  and  a  granting  religious  liberty  to  alL  Settlemente 
able  portion  of  it  is  nearly  finished,  were  mide  at  various  points,  and  the  exeontiTe 
one  1,  1857,  there  were  28  banks  in  chair  waa  filled  in  turn  byyarious  men;  vat 
),  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $6,425,-  with  the  bad  administration  of  public  affiun, 
t!alation,  $6,301,262;  loans  and  dis-  disquiet  and  turbulence  on  the  part  of  the 
$12,636,521;  specie,  $1,156,998;  de-  colonists,  and  occasional  insnrrectioDa,  the  aefe- 
1,170,026. — The  first  attempt  at  settle-  tlement  of  the  country  waa.  very  flow.  In 
N.  C.  was  made  by  a  small  party  (108)  1674  the  population  waa  about  4^000,  and  the 
alph  Lane,  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter  Ra-  annual  product  of  tobacco  800,000  lbs.  In  IMS 
1  Roanoke,  an  island  between  Pamlico  John  Archdale,  a  aaAioiona  Quaker,  waa  i^ 
imarle  sounds,  in  1585.  This  party  quar-  pointed  governor,  a^  succeeded  in  restoring 
th  the  Indians,  and  returned  the  follow-  the  country  to  comparative  order  and  quiet. 
'  with  Sir  Francis  Drake^s  fieet  The  Conaiderable  aetdements  were  made  during  hit 
vioas  to  this  settlement  (1584)  Raleigh,  administradon,  and  the  export  of  tar  and  rioe 
-eceived  from  Queen  Elizabeth  a  grant  was  commenced.  Churches  were  ereotad  tod 
lands  as  he  might  discover  in  America,  provirion  made  for  the  support  of  pnblio  wonhipi. 
assessed  by  any  Christian  people,"  sent  In  1705  Thomaa  Cary  waa  appdnted  govemar, 

11  vessels  which  made  the  land  at  butwasremovedtogive  place  to £dwwd  Hyde; 

ear,   and    coasting  north   for  a  har-  whereupon  Cary,  to  retain  his  poaitioo,  indted 

illy,  early  in  July,  ran  into  Ocracoke  a  rebellion,  and  at  the  bead  of  an  armed  foree^ 

id  landed  on  an  island  called  by  the  attacked  Edenton,  but  was  repulsed,  and  finally, 

ilTococon,  where  they  were  hospitably  by  the  aid  of  regular  troops  from  yiiginia(1711X 

At\er  slight  explorations  they  be-  toe  rebellion  waa  suppressed.    Mewiwhiie  the 

the  name  of  V  irginia  upon  the  region,  province  was  involved  in  a  war  with  thesavagen 

imed  to  England  with  a  highly  favor-  The  Tuscaroraa,  observing  with  alum  tiie  en- 

)ant  of  the  country,  which  induced  the  croachmente  of  the  wbitea  on  their  Iraatfaig 

)n  of  1585.    Other  colonists  were  s^nt  grounds,  commenoed  a  war  of  extermlnatioa; 

^eigh  the  same  year,  and  the  year  fol-  but  by  the  assistance  of  neij^lxnringocdonieatliia 

Mrho  are  supposed  to  have  fallen  victims  tribe  was  snbdued  (1718),  and  finiuly  emigrated 

adians ;  and  no  further  attempts  were  to  the  N.,  and  formed  a  oonfederation  nith, 

colonize  the  country  till  about  the  raid-  the  Seneoaa.    Other  hostile  tribea  were  alae 

le  17th  century.    In  1680  an  immense  reduced  to  snhleotion.    In  1717  the  nnmber 

and  south  of  the  Chesapeake,  designated  of  taxable  inhi^Ditanta  did  not  esoeed  S,OOQ^ 

fuia,  was  granted  to  Sir  Robert  Heath ;  having  gained  no  more  than  000  sinoe  167i| 

being  colonized,  the  grant  was  subse*  a  term  of  41  jeara.     In  Jol]^  17Sft|  dorfaif 

dedared  forfeited.    In  1663  Charlea  IL  the  adndniitntllNi  of  Qovemor  fi?anrd|  On^ 
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Boa  beoaiM  a  royal  gOTernmeoi,  the  king  hav-  KoLaod,  who  had  V 

.  ing  pordhased  from  the  proprietors  ]  of  their  attempted  to  reaoh 

immenee  domun  for  £17,500,  to  which  £5,000  ton.  bat  were  met  bjr 

was  added  for  arrears  of  qaitrents;    the  re-  and  Moore,  and  rontbu  wi 

maining  eiglith  was  retained  bj  Lord  Carteret,  and  860  prisoners,       Inoi  i^ 

who  sarrondered  his  right  of  Jurisdiction,  bat  common  men  were 

not  of  soil.     The  country  was  saccessiveljr  retained.  In  April,  a  1 1  v,  we  i         ^j« 

governed   with    iudifforent   success   by   Bar-  convention  aotborixed  their  del  o      ■ 

rington,  Johnston,  and  Dobbs,  till  1765,  when  with  the  other  colonies  to  aderianw      ■» 

it  had  gained  considerable    accessions  to  its  pendence,  which  took  place  to  the  fbOb^n^ 

population  from  a  colony  of  Presbyterians  from  North  Carolina  OTdered  4  more  rsglBieM  « 

the  N.  of  Ireland,  who  settled  ^  tlie  N.  W.  be  raised,  and  the  Hi^laadwi  and  iiphan 

part  of  the  state,  a  party  of  Moravians  who  to  be  disarmed.    In  l>ee.  17761,  the  fmku 

•etUed  between  the  Ymikin  and  Dan  rivers,  and  a  adopted  a  state  constitatioD,  and  eleeled  fikk* 

party  of  Highlanders  who  located  near  Fayette-  ard  Caswell   as  governor.     The  eulooy  te- 

▼ille.    Tryon  was  the  next  governor,  and  early  nished  her  quota  of  men,  bat,  bcyoBd  tilt » 

to  his  administration  the  contest  between  the  tisan  warfare  between  the  patrioCe  and  loyiM 

colonies  and  the  homo  government  on  the  ques-  was  not  the  scene  of  inilitar3r  opentioai  til 

tion  of  taxation  began ;  when  the  assembly  (1769)  1780.    Encouraged  by  the  eaooen  of  tht  Blrifi- 

declared  against  the  right  of  Britain  to  tax  North  ish  in  Georgia,  a  party  of  700  N.  CL  lojiBai 

Carolina,  while  unrepresented  in  parliament,  he  marched  to  joto  tne  royal  caote  at  Anlfa. 

dissolved  it.    During  his  administration  there  In  their  march  they  were  attacked  by  a  ^mr 

was  a  formidable  insurrection  on  the  part  of  a  of  patriots  from  8.  0.,  under  CoL  Fiekeai,  vfa» 

large  body  of  poor  uneducated  people,  who  routed  them,  killmg  their  leader,  and 

compliuned  of  unjust  taxation,  and  finally  refus-  a  number  of  prisoners,  70  of  whom  wen 

ed  to  pay  any  taxes  at  all.    They  called  them-  and  conviotea  of  treason,  and  6  of  the  mo 

selves  the  ''regulators."    With  1,000   militia  fluential  actually  hanged.    lnl760,Slai«ep»- 

he  met  8,000  regulators,  whom  he  defeated,  ties  of  loyalists  roee  to  anni^  oo*  ^f  whidi ' 

near  Great  Alamance,  a  tributary  of  the  Haw,  in  attacked  and  dispersed  by  Can.        ^ 

which  some  200  were  killed.    Out  of  a  large  the  other,  800  strong^  readied  iam  i| 

number  taken  prisoners  6  were  executed  for  high  Oct  9,  1780,  a  body  of  loyalist  bw 

treason.    After  this  defeat  the  insurgents  took  Gen.  Ferguson,  were  met  at  Kii     »       i 

the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  shortly  thereafter  by  a  party  of  mounted  haekwobu^Hu  an 

Tryon  was  succeeded  by  Josiah  Martin,  the  Inst  Shelby  and  Sevier,  and  defeated        r  i 

royal  governor  of  North  Carolina.  Disputes  soon  engagement,  with  the  loes  of  160 1       d       f — - 

arose  between  the  governor  and  the  assembly,  ing  Ferguson)  and  a  grea  ■• 

and  the  breach  was  widened  by  the  persistence  The  survivors  (800)  anrreiiumi      av  mi 

of  England  in  taxing  the  colonists  without  their  active  and  obnoxiont  of  whow  Wci«  wif 

consent.    The  governor  sided  witli  the  crown,  upon  the  spot    The  only  engsgiwunt  of  aua 

as  did  the  regulators,  whom  ho  had  conciliated,  to  the  colony  after  this  affair,  until  the  coadib- 

North  Oarolina  sent  representatives  to  the  first  sion  of  peace,  was  the  battle  of  GaSbbfdCoi 

continental  congress,  Sept.  1774,  and  its  dele-  House  (March  16, 1781),  thoogh  mnchiki 

gates  united  in  adopting  the  declaration  of  colo-  ing  was  carried  on  between  small  pi       i 

nial  rights,  which  the  assembly  approved,  and  alists  and  patriots.    The  lb      i  ei 

that  body  also  appointed  delegates  to  the  next  Gen.  Greene  at  Guilford  i     <  w  i 

congress.    An  association  for  the  defence  of  men,  of  whom  1,600  were  c^wuu  tm       < 

colonial   rights   was  formed   in  Mecklenburg  remamder  mainly  undisciplined  ha— 

CO.,  which  took  such  decided  ground  as  (May,  British,    under    Comwalli^    were         ■ 

1775)  formally  to  renounce  allegiance  to  the  troops,  about  2,000  strong;  and  ••' 

crown,  and  to  declare  their  independence  of  the  the  engagement  was  the  d^eit  of  ivp       ,    - ^^ 

British  connection ;  but  this  feeling  was  not  British  loss  on  the  field  waa  npv       .  U 

general,  and  counter-combinations  were  formed  and  the  American  something  mob*       a 

to  sustain  the  royal  authority.    Alarmed  at  tiiie  while  a  large  part  of  the  militia  d  »■ 

tiireatening  state  Of  affairs,  Governor  Martin  returned  home.    The  constitatioa  «i«        «-& 

retired  on  board  a  man-of-war  in  Cape  Fear  formed  in  1787,  was  r^ected  by  No 

river,  July  17,  1775.    A  convention  was  held,  lina  in  1788,  but  finally  adopted  in  1' 
Aug.  20,  which  authorized  the  raising  of  8  regi-        CAROLINA,    Sotrm,   one  of  thv  i 

ments  of  troops,  subsequently  increased  to  5,  southern  states  of  the  Annerioan  Unta,  liv  x-^ 

and  token  into  colonial  pay  by  congress.    A  t ween  lat.  82°  and  85^10' N.,  and  kN^  18*0' 

prockmation    was    issued    by    Gov.    Martin  and  88°  80'  W.    The  state  hae  the  §am  cf  m 

from  on  board  ship  forbidding  their  meeting,  irregular  triangle  <H*  wedge,  with  the  conk  Sm 

which  the  convention  denounced  as  scandalous  for  its  base,  and  Georgia  and  Hocth 

and  scurrilous,  and  ordered  it  to  be  burned  by  the  for  its  converging  eidea.    Ita  cutnai 

hangman.  The  loyalists  were  quite  strong,  espe-  from  Uttle  River  inlet  on  the  &  to 

cially  among  the  regulators  and  Uighlanders.  river  on  the  W.,  is  about  MO  m 

A  body  of  1,500  loy^ists,  under  McDonald  and  est  breadth,  from  the  moothcf 
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to  the  North  Carolina  line  on  the  N., 
)  m.,  incladlDg  an  area  stated  by  Gov. 
at  80,218  sq.  m.,  or  10,886,820  acres, 
nded  on  the  N.  and  N.  E.  by  North 
8.  £.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  8.  W. 
ivannah  river,  which  separates  it  from 

It  is  divided  into  80  districts,  simi- 
e  counties  in  other  states,  viz. :  Abbe- 
derson,  Barnwell,  Beaufort,  Charles- 
iter,  Chesterfield,  Clarendon,  Colleton, 
>n,  Edgefield,  Fairfield,  Georgetown, 
le,  Horry,  Kershaw,  lAocaster,  Lau- 
dngton,  Marion,  Marlborough,  New- 
luigeburg,  Pickens,  Richland,  Spartan- 
nter,  Union,  Williamsburg  and  York. 
)n,  the  chief  city  of  the  state,  and  one 
ost  important  seaports  in  the  southern 
)lambia,  the  capital  of  the  state,  Beau- 
►rgetown,  Hamburg,  Cumden,  Green- 
Qter,  Spartanburg,  Cheraw,  Blackville, 
i^innsborough,   Anderson,    Yorkville, 

(r,  are  the  more  prominent  towns  of 
arolina. — The  following  table  shows 
lation  of  the  state  at  the  several  de- 
Qumerations  since  and  including  1790 : 


WliiUt. 

Fr««  colored. 

SUvet. 

ToUi  pop. 

140,178 

1,801 

107,094 

249.073 

..1    196,255 

8,185 

146,151 

345,601 

..      214,196 

4,554 

196,865 

415,115 

287,440 

6,826 

258,475 

602,741 

257,863 

7,921 

815,401 

561,185 

259,084 

8,276 

827,088 

694,89d 

274,563 

8,960 

384,984 

663,607 

iiite  population  in  1860,  137,747  were 
id  136,816  females;  6,452  were  less 
ir  of  age ;  under  6  years,  41,509 ;  5  and 
40,577;  10  and  under  15,  86,974;  16 
r20,  30,262;  20  and  under  80,  47,307; 
mder  40,  30,807;  40  and  under  60, 
iO  and  under  60, 13,673  ;  60  and  under 
;  70  and  under  80,  3,372 ;  80  and  un- 
117 ;  90  and  under  100, 210 ;  100  and 
29;  unknown  81.  Deaf  and  dumb, 
id,  150;  insane,  224;  idiotic,  249. 
the  state,  253,399 ;  in  other  of  the 
tates,  12,601,  of  whom  6,173  were 
North  Carolina,  and  1,621  in  Vir- 
foreign  countries,  8,508,  of  whom 
re  born  in  Ireland,  2,180  in  Ger- 
L  in  England,  and  651  in  Scotland; 
,  55.  Of  white  and  free  colored  there 
>37  families,  occupying  52,642  dwell- 
the  slaves,  187,756  were  males,  and 
emales,  and  167  were  over  100  years 
)f  the  free  colored,  4,131  were  males, 
females ;  10  were  over  100  years  old, 
ers  in  the  state,  25,596,  of  whom  8,492 
1  slave;  1  and  under  6,  6,164;  6  and 
6,311;  10  and  under  20,  4,955;  20 
•  60,  3,200;  50  and  under  100,  990; 
under  200,  382 ;  200  and  under  300, 
and  under  500,  29;  600  and  under 
1,000  and  over,  2.  Deaths  in  the 
i60, 8,046,  of  whom  5,167  were  slaves ; 
(free  pop.),  2,005 ;  births,  6,607.  The 
08  of  the  free  male  population  over  15 


years  of  age  in  1860  were:  oommeroe^  trade, 
manofiBtotares,  meohanio  arts,  and  mining,  18,- 
206,  of  whom  7,009  were  employed  in  man* 
nfaotoring  establishments;  agrionltore,  41,802; 
labor  not  agrioultoral,  8,161 ;  sea  and  mer 
navigation,  846 ;  law,  medicine,  and  divinity, 
1,829;  other  pursuits  requiring  ednoatioo, 
8,161 ;  goyemment  civil  ser^oe,  872 ;  domertio 
servants,  149;  other  occupations,  84;  total, 
68,649.  Paupers  in  the  state,  1,818,  of  whom 
829  were  of  foreign  birth;  annual  oost  of  rap- 
port, $48,887;  convicted  of  crimes  in  I860, 
46.--Savannah  river,  which  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  South  Carolina  and  Qeoigia, 
is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  tlie  Ti^puoo 
and  Eeowee,  which  rise  in  the  mountains  near 
the  line  of  N.  C,  and  unite  at  Andenton.  in 
the  N.  W.  part  of  S.  0,,  and  flowing  thence  in  m 
S.  S.  R  direction  460  m.,  empties  into  the  At- 
lantic 18  m.  below  Savannah,  near  lat  82®  K. 
and  long.  81®  W.  It  is  navigable  for  large  ves- 
sels to  Savannah,  and  for  steamers  of  160  tons  to 
Augusta,  280  ul,  and  by  means  of  a  canal  rcrand 
the  falls  at  Augusta  snialler  boats  ascend  160  m. 
further.  The  other  principal  rivers  are  tiie 
Great  Pedee,  the  Santee,  and  Uie  Edisto.  Tlie 
former,  which  rises  in  the  Bine  Ridge,  flows  N. 
through  North  Oarolina,  where  it  is  called  the 
Yadkin,  passes  through  the  £.  portion  of  S.  0., 
and  beinff  enlarged  by  the  waters  of  I^mch^s 
creek  and  the  Black  river  on  the  right,  and  the 
Little  Pedee  and  Waocamaw  on  the  left,  empties 
into  Winyaw  bay.  It  is  navigable  for  steamboats 
to  Cheraw,  a  distance  of  about  160  m^  i^ve 
which  navigation  is  obstructed  by  a  ttJL  The 
Santee  is  formed  by  the  Junction  of  the  OonM- 
ree  and  Wateree,  which  by  their  tributaries  nse 
in  the  Blue  Rid[ge  (W.  part  of  K.  0.),  flow  8., 
and  unite  in  the  central  part  of  S.  C ;  we  stream 
thus  formed,  taking  the  name  of  the  Santee^  and 
flowing  about  100  m.  in  a  S.  K  direction,  reaohes 
the  Atlantic  by  2  mouths,  North  and  Bontli 
Santee,  a  few  m.  S.  W.*  of  Winyaw  bay.  Tbib 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Congaree  are  the 
Saluda  and  Broad  rivers.  The  Santee  is  navi- 
gable for  its  entire  length,  and  its  tribnturies, 
Wateree  and  Congaree,  by  aid  of  oanala,  are  nav- 
igable for  small  craft  nearly  to  the  mountains 
about  200  or  800  m.  from  the  ocean«  The  Edisto 
and  Combahee  rise  in  the  interior,  and  flowing  8. 
reach  the  AUantio  near  the  southernmost  pmnt 
of  the  state.  Theee  streams  are  100  to  240  m. 
in  length,  and  navigable  for  very  small  oraft^ 
The  state  is  remarkably  well  watered,  and  al- 
most every  district  abounds  in  good  sites  fat 
manufacturing  by  water  power.—-Tbe  ooast-line 
of  South  Carolina  extoids  from  Little  Biver  in- 
let, in  a  S.  W.  direction,  to  the  month  of  the  8ft* 
vannah  river,  about  200  m.  The  coast  presents 
numerous  inlets,  bays,  shallow  sounds  and  !•• 
goons,  and  a  few  good  harbors.  Winyaw  bay,  th* 
easternmost  harbor  of  any  note  in  the  state^  Is 
14  m.  long,  and  abont  2  m.  wide.  Geoq|»» 
town  is  sitnated  at  the  head  of  this  bay,  to 
which  vesseb  of  light  draft  ascend,  Faasiqg 
&  W.,  Bull's  bay  is  next  in  order,  then  CBiarifls- 
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ton  htrbor,  8t  Helemi  sonnd,  and  Beanfort  andhiHy.    The  wQ  of  am 

harbor,  or  rort  Royal  Entrance,  beside  a  nam-  of  the  state  is  daj,  whicli.  i     cp»  w  u 

ber  of  small  inlets.    Charleston  harbor,  where  diate  Tidoity  of  the  oo        n  alinort 

the  principal  commerce  of  the  state  centres,  has  versal  sabstratnm. — ^The  nnd^beariDir 

a  difficult  sand-bar  at  its  entrance.    Beaofort  the  Atlantic  slope  extend  throngh  U 

harbor,  which  admits  vessels  of  24  feet  draught,  tion  of  S.  0.,  where  the  precioiis  metal 

is  one  of  the  best  in  the   southern  states,  found  in  suflScient  abundance  to  re* 

8tone  inlet,  a  few  miles  S.  of  Charleston,  admits  labor  of  the  miner.      In   several  ra 

vessels  drawing  0  or  10  feet  of  water,  and  was  nuggets  of  pure  gold   have  been  lb 

resorted  to  during  the  blockade  of  Charleston  goid*bearing    veins    have   been    sa 

in  1775.  6t  Helena  sound,  is  a  spacious  opening  worked ;  tliose  of  the  Dom  mine  ha^ 

10  m.  long  and  3  broad.    A  number  of  small  the  most  productive  ofanytUs  side  off 

islands  skirt  tlie  S.  coast  of  the  state,  which  are  mountains,  but  the  largest  quanti 

shut  off  fh)m  the  mainland  by  narrow  chan-  have  been  obtained  from  surface  wa 

nels,  which  afford  inland  steamboat  commu*  ore  of  a  good  quality  is  also  found  iu  ■ 

nication  between   Charleston  and  Savannah,  in  the  same  section  of  the  state,  but  thi 

These  islands  are  low  and  flat,  and  produce  the  have  not  as  yet  been  very  extensirelj 

black-seed  or  sea-island  cotton,  the  best  known  The  granitic  formations  (upper  count 

to  commerce.    Rico  is  also  here  produced  in  great  abundance  of  building  material, 

large  quantities,  and  tropical  fruits  begin  to  the  beautiful  granites  of  the  state,"'  i 

flourish. — The  topography  of  the  state  resem-  Tuomcy,  ^'  the  porphyritic  granite  o! 

bles  that  of  the  oUier  states  along  the  S.  £.  and  Buffalo  creek,  and  the  red  gra 

coast,  but  the  mountainous  district  is  not  rela-  Columbia,  are  conspicuous.     Of  tlM 

tively  so  large  as  that  of  NorUi  Carolina.    Tlie  those  found  in  Abbeville,  Fairfield,  an 

coast  for  about  100  m.  inward  is  flat  and  sandy,  ton  are  the  most  beantiftiL     The  f 

with  a  light  soil,  covered  by  pitch-pine  forests,  semblcs  the  Quincy  granite*  and  th< 

traversed  by  sluggish  streams,  and  interspersed  remarkable  for  its  white  feldspar,  o 

with  numerous  swami)s.    This  portion  of  the  so  strikingly  with  the  black  cryst 

state  is  of  alluvial  formation.    Beyond  this  plain  blende."    White  and  variegated  kiu 

is  a  belt  of  low  sand-hills  called  the  middle  conn-  found  in  Spartanburg  and  Laurens 

try,  which  is  moderately  productive.    West  of  of  a  quality  sufficiently  slaty  U>  be 

the  middle  country  is  a  belt  called  the  ridge,  flagging-stones,  has  been  disoovered 

.where  the  land  rises  abruptly,  and  thence  con-  ens  and  in  the  lower  part  of  Tor] 

tinues  to  ascend,  exhibiting  beautiftd  altema-  Porcelain  earth  abounds  throngh  th 

tions  of  hill  and  dale,  till  it  terminates  at  the  regions,   wherever    the   felapaUiic   | 

extreme  N.  W.  part  of  the  state  in  the  Blue  found  in  a  state  of  disintegration,    i 

Ridge,  the  highest  peak  of  which,  in  this  state,  is  of  fine  quality  exists  in  several  loo 

Table  mountain,  4,000  feet  above  the  Atlantic  and  yellow  ochres  abound  in  Chesw 

King^smountun,  in  York  district,  on  tiie  line  be-  trict    Coal  has  not  been  fonnd  in 

tween  North  and  South  Carolina,  is  an  isolated  and  the  rock  formations  do  not  wi 

mountain  of  considerable  prominence.    South  hope  that  it  exists  there. — ^In  regard  t 

Carolina  has  a  great  variety  of  soil,  very  little  S.  C.  is  favorablpr  situated  between  tl 

waste  land,  and  produces  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  heat  of  the  tropics  and  the  fri^  te 

maize,  oats,  rye,  barley,  sweet  and  Irish  pota^  of  the  N. ;  and  while  the  state  growi 

toes,  peas,  beans,  &c.    **  The  soil  of  the  state, '^  quite  all  the  vegetable  products  of  tl 

says  Gov.  Seabrook,  *^  though  of  every  kind,  may  perate  zone,  it  also  producea  to  i 

be  said  to  comprehend  6  varieties,  each  the  best  tropical  fruits,  though    eariy  i 

suited  to  a  certain  crop,  yet  all  of  them  capable  sometimes  render  the  latter  a  ]»o 

of  advantageously  producing  }  of  Uie  vegetable  Tlie  climate  varies,  of  course,  aoouiu 

products  grown  in  its  limits.*'    Tlie  6  varieties  vation.    The  mean  temperature  of  i 

nere  referred  to  are :  1,  tide  swamp,  appropriated  is  stated  from  8  years' observation  i 

to  the  culture  of  rice ;  2,  inland  swamp,  to  rice,  There  are  16,217,600  acres  of  ftrmi 

cotton,  com,  peas,  &c. ;  8,  salt  marsh,  to  long  Uie  state,  of  which  the  oenana  of 

cotton ;  4,  oak  and  pine,  to  long  cotton,  com,  4,072,551  as  improved.    Farma  and  p 

potatoes,  &c ;  5,  oak  and  hickory,  to  short  cot-  29,967,  averaging  541  acres  eadi;  nlai 

ton,  corn,  &o.;  6,  pine  barren,  to  fraits,  vege-  ing  over  10,000  acres  each,  16; 

tables,  ^    The  pine  lands,  embracing  about  farms    and  plantations,  $82,43  l.w* 

6,000,000  acres,  are  perhaps  the  most  neglected  implements  and  machinery,  $4,1S6J 

section  of  Uie  state.    "  The  swam]>s,"  says  Gov.  age  value  of  farms,  $2,751 ;  of  imp 

Seabrook,  ^^  covering  2,000  sq.  m.  (1,280,000  mochmery,   $188;  cotton  plantati 

acres),  of  inexhaustible  fertility,  arc  capable  of  ing  5  bales  and  over,  11,522;  rico  p 

thorough  and  economical  drainage,  and  conver-  producing  20,000  lbs.  and  over,  446. 

sion  into  active  and  available  capital'*    The  urms  of  the  state  were  97,171  h 

state  is  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  asses  and  mules,  193,244  milch      ■ 

primary  and  alluvud  formations;  the  former,  working  oxen,  £63,935  other  Cm« 

of  which  oak  is  the  natural  growth,  is  broken  sheep^  1,065,503  swine.    Yaliis  cf  « 
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)15;  ofdangbteredaniinala,  $8,502,687.  at  CioIiimUa)  wldoh  is  ridklf  endowed  end  It 

lat  product  was  1,066,277  bosh.;  rye,  under  the  oontrol  of  the  state.    On  Kot.  5, 

oats,  2,822,155;    maize,  16,271,454;  1855,  there  were  187  patients  in  this  institation, 

atoea,  136,494;  sweet,  4,887,469 ;  bar-  of  whom  100  were  males  and  87  females;  89 

3;  buckwheat,  283 ;  bay,  20,925  tons;  were  paapers,  and  98  pay  patients.    Receipts 

ed«  376  bash.;  batter,  2,981,850  lbs.;  during  the  year,  $39,230  99 ;  ezpenditore,  $88,-' 

1,970  lbs. ;  peas  and  beans,  1,026,900  037  67 ;  discharged  cured  daring  the  year,  22 ; 

•reduce  of  market  gardens,  $47,286;  removed,  11;  died,  18.  An  asylum  for  the  deaf 

)roducts,  $35,108;  beeswax  and  honey,  and  dumb  at  Cedar  Springs,  in  Spartanbug 

bs.;  valueof  poultry  (1840),  $396,864;  district,  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  state, 

ide   manafactares,    $909,525 ;    wood,  The  orphan  asylum  at  Charleston  is  richly  en* 

HO),  171,451 ;  cane  sugar,  77,000  lbs.;  do  wed,  and  has  accommodations  for  250  chiU 

,  15,904  galls. ;   ginned  cotton,  120,-  dren.    The  state  provides  annually  for  the  edn* 

lbs. ;  rough  rice,  169,930,618 ;  tobacco,  cation,  at  the  South  Carolina  college,  of  on* 

wool,    487,233;    silk  cocoons,   123;  youth  from  this  asylum,  to  be  selected  as  a 

(80  galls. ;  value  of  family  goods  (1840),  reward  of  merit  by  the  commissioners. — ^Thd 

I.   The  average  product  of  the  state  per  census  of  1850  reports  16  public  libraries  with 

wheat,  8  bush. ;   maize,  11 ;  oats,  12;  73,758  vols.,  8  school  libraries  with  2,750  vols.^ 

>0  lbs.;  seed  cotton,  320  lbs. ;  peas  and  and  7  college  libraries  with  80,964  vols.;  also 

3  bush. ;  Irish  potatoes,  70.    Manufac-  46  newspapers,  of  which  10  are  misoellaneoQ% 

(tablishments  in  the  state,  1,431 ;  capital  5  neutral.  24  political,  5  religious,  and  2  8cien» 

,$6,056,865;  raw  material  used,  $2,809.-  tific    Of  these  papers  7  are  published  daily, 

ids  employed,  7,009;  annual  wages  paiu,  5  tri- weekly,  27  weekly,  and  5  semi-monthly* 

r32;  annual  product,  $7,063,513;  profit,  The  aggregate  circulation  of  these  papers  was^ 

rcent  Of  these  establishments,  18  were  55,715;  annual  number  of  copies  isnied,  7,145,* 

factories,  capital  $857,200,  cotton  used  980.    There  are  8  o^eges  in  tiie  state,  wiUi  43 

lea;  6  were  maDufactories  of  iron  castings,  teachers  and  720  students;  annuid  income  $104,- 

^85,700 ;  value  of  material  used  $29,-  790,  of  which  $41,700  is  from  the  public  fiuid% 

(duct  $87,683;  18  distilleries  and  brew-  $9,650  from  endowments,  and  $58,440  from 

ipital  $3,475,  corn  used  18,100  bush.,  other  sources.    The  S.  C.  college  at  Columbia 

and  high  wines  produced  43,900  galls,  is  a  state  institution,  witli  8  professors,  and  a 

xports  of  the  state  for  the  year  ending  library  of  25,000  volumes.   Academies  and  pvi- 

1857,  were  $16,140,403,  of  which  $12,-  vate  schools,  202 ;  teachers,  833 ;  pupils,  ^46T; 

>  the  produce  of  foreign  countries;  ex-  annual  income.  $205,489,  of  which  $22&isfroai 

u  American  vessels  $10,590,773,  in  for-  the  public  funds,  $8,700  from  endowmenta.  and 

els  $5,549,630.   Imports  for  same  year,  $196,568  from  other  sonroes.    Publio  tohMlt 

S6,  of  which  $1,720,616  were  in  Ameis  (1850),  724 ;  teachers,  789;  pupils,  17,83a;annn^ 

.  $299, 170  in  foreign  vessels.    Tonnage  al  income^  $200,600,  of  which  $85,97ft  waafrom 

153,002 ;  in  American  vessels  105,000,  the   public  funds,   $8,000  from  endowmmti^ 

I  47,940.    Number  of  vessels  cleared  $1,200  from  taxation,  and  $160,427  from  ether 

which  262  were  American.    Tonnage  sources.  Total  number  attending  sdiool  in  1860^ 

127,585,  of  which  83,205  tons  were  in  as  returned  by  families,  40,878,  of  whom  S1,7M 

n  vessels.    Number  of  vessels  entered  were  males,  and  18,581  females;  number  of  dillr 

rhich  198  were  American.    Daring  the  dren  between  5  and  15  vears  of  age,  77,551; 

7, 6  vessels  were  built  in  the  state,  2  of  adults  who  could  not  read  and  write,  16^564,  of 

ere  schooners  and  4  sloops ;  total  tonnage  whom  880  were  free  colored,  and  104  of  forslga 

-Among  the  curiosities  which  invite  the  birth..  The  school  system  of  the  state  has  baea 

I  of  the  tourist,  the  most  prominentia  improved  somewhat  sinoe  1850»    The  state  BOir 

ountain,  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  (1858^  appropriates  $74,400'  anDQalljp  to  ifraa 

oms  up  perpendicularly  on  one  of  its  schools,  which  is  distributed  at  the  vateef  f^O^ 

00  feet  above  tho  surrounding  country,  to  eadi  representative  in  tiM  popular  brandi  of 

bas  been  erected  at  its  base,  and  it  has  the  legislature.  Academiea  have  been  established» 

omewhat  famous  as  a  place  of  fashiona-  called  arsenal  and  citadel  academieiu  in  which dia 

t.    ^'Ciesar's  Head,^*  a  rock  projection  youth  are  praotioallyedneated  in  military  taotie% 

from  its  resemblance  to  the  human  era-  and  in  engineering  and  surveying — Tm  oenaoa 

d  on  the  sanimit  of  which  is  a  house  of  returns  1,182  churohes  in  the  state^  of  whi6h41^ 

ment,  is  also  a  place  of  summer  resort  are  Baptist,  484  Methodist,  18<LF!reabytaEia%  78 

cinity  of  Tabic  Rock.    Glenn's  Spring,  Episcopal,  41  Lotheran^5  Free,  S  Jewish^  U 

ars  of  which  are  impregnated  wiUi  Boman  €)atholio,  9  Universalist,  1  each  Ooor 

i  and  sulphur,  is  a  watering  place  of  gregational,  Friends,,  and  Unitarian,  and  %  af 

•te  in  Spartanburg  district    The  falls  minor  sectsL    Total  valoe  of  ahnrch  pro|Mrtj 

aluda  among  the  mountains  have,  ao-  in  the  state,  $2,172,246,  visLr  Baptist^  $M%- 

to  Professor  Tuomey ,  a  descent  of  from  868 ;  Episoopal,  $616,950 ;  Hetbodbt^  $841^68 ; 

)0  feet,  and  the  region  presents  much  Presbyterian,  $488^75;  OongragatioDal,  f}Q^- 

ud  picturesque  scenery. — Among  the  000;  Free,  $1,700;  Friends,  $500 y  Jewish,  JSy 

stitutions  of  the  state  is  a  lunatic  asylum  700;  Lutheran,,  $109^500s»BoaiaaOatho]k^|78^ 
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815;  Unitariin,  $80,000;  UnWeniiUst,  $6,000;  of  CI  a 

minor  Mcts,  $6T,875.   The  charohes  afford  ao-  p        vu  u       W 

oommodation  for  460,450  persona,  viz. :  Baptitt,  ouurii,  in  aa»u 

165,850;  Congregational,  2,000 ;  Episcopal,  28,-  istration,  prol 

840 ;  Free,  1,550 ;  Friends,  500 ;  Lathoran,  14,-  adminiatratorB  acconiita, 

750;  Methodist,  165,740;  Presbyterian,  67,765 ;  courta,  having  exclusive  Jarisdietioa  m 

Roman  Catholic,  6,030;  Unitarian,  700 ;  Univcr-  ters  of  contract  for  $80  and  mder;  8.  i 

aalist  950 ;  minor  sects,  3,320. — ^The  first  state  of  magistrates  for  the  trial  of  alaTw  nd  Am 

constitution  was  formed  in  1775,  and  the  pres-  persons  of  color  for  criminal  offmeta.— Tbi 

ent  one  was  adopted  in  1790.    It  vests  the  ex-  actnal  debt  of  the  state  on  Oct.  1, 1658,  nil* 

ecutive  authority  in  a  governor,  who  is  elected  693,27650,  consisting  of  8, 5,  and8pcreeBLMi 

for  2  years  by  a  Joint  vote  of  the  legislature,  stocks  and  bonds,  on  whidi  tbeaninialifllcmil 

at  each  first  meeting  of  tlio  house  of  represent-  $149,527  88.    The  state  has  subscribed  |iNt- 

atives.    The  governor  is  ineligible  to  the  same  000  to  the  stock  of  the  Bine  Ridffs  rsibosicau 

office  for  the  next  4  years  after  the  expiration  yet  to  be  called  for,  which  will  incrmii  ia 

of  his  term.    He  receives  $3,500  per  annum,  debt  to   $8,298,276  60,  and  tbe  annsil  i^ 

and   house   rent.     A   lieutenant-governor   is  tcrest  to  $179,527  88.    The  state  atwcma 

elected  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  contingent  debt  of  $4,051,482,  id  which  |L- 

term,  who  acts  as  governor  in  the  case  of  the  051,422  is  U.S.  snrplns  revenue  deposit,  |8»0Ml* 

death  or  removal  from  oflice  of  the  governor.  000  guarantee  of  tne  bonds  of  the  8.  C.  nSktU 

Presidential  electors  are  also  chosen  by  joint  co.,  and  $1,000,000  guarantee  of  the  bonds  of  tW 

vote  of  the  legislature.  The  legislative  autliority  Blue  Ittdge  railroad  co.    Tlie  new  ca|Alolw£ 

is  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  a  create  an  additional  debt,  which  is  tobeeofind 

senate  of  45  members,  who  are  elected  by  dis-  by  a  6  per  cent,  stock.    The  asKts  of  tbe  UMm 

tricts  for  4  years,  one  half  biennially,  and  a  amount  to  $6,243,114  64,  vil:  thesanis»8K 

house  of  representatives  of  124  membens  ap-  sets  of  the  state  bank  $4,600,814  64,  and  stack 

portioned  among  the  several  districts,  on  a  basis  in  various  railroad  companies  $1,748,8061  TW 

of  white  inhabitants  and  taxation,  elected  for  receipts  into  the  state  trearary  for  tiiejesr 

2  years ;  tliis  body  and  one-)ialf  the  senators  ing  Sept.  30, 1856,  were  $598,862 ;  balane 

being  elected  every  second  year,  on  the  2d  Mon-  1,  1856,   $136,809  64^  making  the  total 

day  in  October,  and  the  day  following.    Mem-  $730,771  64.    Total  expenditure  for  the  yi.  , 

hers  of  the  legislature  receive  $3  i)er  diem,  and  $591,145  98 ;  balance,  Oct.  1, 1856,  $18I^Wfib 

10  cents  per  mile  travelling  fees.    The  general  The  chief  sources  of  income  were: 

assembly  meets  annually  on  the  4th  Monday  taxes,  $501,771  87 ;    dividends    on 

in  November,  at   Columbia.    South  Carolina  shares,  $14,582 ;  new  state  eapitol,  $7S,8TI  i 

has  6  representatives  in  the  popular  branch  of  The  principal  items  of  expenditure 

oonffress. — The  judicial    power  is  vested    in  tary  academies,  $30,010;    new  sti 

snch  superior  and  inferior  courts  of  law  and  $71,514;    free    schools,    $77,588;  joran 

equity  as  the  legislature  shall  from  time  to  time  constables,  $30,906 ;  public  buildings  $68Jtf ; 

establi^.    The  judiciary  of  the  state  is  at  pres-  salaries  of  public  officers,  $80,090;  Chsriiss 

ent  (1858)  as  iollows:   1.  The  law  court  of  harbor,  $42,196;  legislative  certifieate%$lS.f8L 

appeals,  and  cquitv  court  of  appeal^  the  for-  The  subjects  of  taxation  in  1855  were:  887^19 

mer  consisting  of  all  the  law  judges,  for  hearing  slaves,  $290,488  50 ;  2,984  free negroei^  $5|8M: 

appeals  from  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  latter  sales  of  merchandise,  $58,842 ;  fiicultii^  p** 

of  all  the  chancellors,  for  hearing  appeals  from  fessions,  &c.,  $10,794;  banks  and  baukiterU 

the  courts  of  equity ;  two  sessions  arc  held  at  $25,679 ;  premiums  of  insurance  eoSb,  $1K<: 

Columbia  and  one  at  Charleston  annually ;  2.  town  lots  $73,665 ;   17,448,781  acres  of  bn!. 

oourts  of   equity,  presided  over   by   4  chan-  valued  at  $10,284,001,  $61,708;   total,  85;i- 

cellors,  who  take  cognizance  of  all  matters  bo-  744.— On  Jan.  1, 1857,  there  were  SO  baskt  uti 

longing  to  a  court  of  equity,  as  contradistin-  branches  in  the  state;    capital,  $l<8lT,6ti: 

guicbed  from  a  court  of  law;  a  term  is  held  loans  and  discounts,  $28,227,870;  8|ieeii^$L- 

by  one  chancellor  annu.'dly  in  each  district  ex-  197,774;    circulation,    $10,664,6^;  dqMkk 

cept  Charleston,  where  2  terms  are  held;  8.  $3,502,733.— On  Jan.  1,  1867,  8.  O-kHTM 

courts  for  the  correction  oferrors,  consisting  of  all  m.  of  railroad  built,  Tiz.:  8.  G.  r^wijf.fini 

thejndges  in  law  and  equity,  to  try  constitutional  Charleston  to  Augusta,  Oa.  (with  ' 


questions,  or  questions  where  the  law  and  equity    Camden  and  Columbia),  888  m.  looc 
mli 


oourts  are  divided;  4.  courts  of  common  pleas  paid  in  $4,200,000;  debt,  fonded 

and  general  sessions,  having  original  jurisdiction  $2,750,000,  cost  of  construction 

in  all  civil  coses  where  legal  rights  are  involved  $7,150,000 ;  Charlotte  and  8.  O^  i 

(except  matters  of  contract  wlicre  the  amount  N.  C,  to  Junction  near  Colambia,  filCL, 

is  $20  or  under),  and  in  all  criminal  cases  affect-  capital  $1,201,000,  debt  $880l,000l|  ceat  cf 

ing  Aree  white  men,  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  struction  and  eonipment  $l,TiOJIOO;  i 

appeals  from  magistrates*  courts,  and  in  appeals  ville  and  Columbia,  flmn  OdamDin  toi 

from  the  court  of  ordinary  in  all  cases  except  ville   166  m.,  capitis  stock  $1 386^886^  Ml 

in  matters  of  account ;  these  courts  are  held  $970,000,  cost  of  jMmstnietkMi 

in  each  district  twice  annually ;  5.  city  court  $2,000,000 ;    N. 
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«noe,  102  m.,  where  it  intersects  the  Wil-  Oarolina  has  grown  into  a  weolthjandprotpep- 
^n   and  Manchester    raikoad ;    Oheraw  oos  state,  has  taken  an  active  part  in  national 
ngtoD,  from  Florence  to  Oheraw,  40  affiurs,  and  fanushed  many  eminent  statesmen 
11     )  are  several  other  shorter  roads  in  and  legislators. 

ihi/oy  amoanting  in  all  to  76  m.    There  are  OAROUNA    MARIA,'   qneen   of   Naplea^ 

<  Mvend  other  roads  in  course  of  constrao*  daughter  of  the  Austrian  em|>eror  Frauds  L 

ml  and  in  contemplation.    Of  the  former  are  and  Maria  Theresa,  bom  Aug.  18,  1752,  died 

Blue  Ridge  road  extending  from  Aiken,  at  SohOnbmnn,  Sept.  8, 1814,  married,  Aug.  12, 

.  0.  (where  it  intersects  the  8.  0.  road)  in  a  1768,  Ferdinand  I  v.,  king  of  the  Two  Sieves, 

.  W.  direction  to  Knozville,  Tenn.,  and  the  over  whom  she  exercised  an  unbounded  hi* 

htrl      n  and  Savannah,  designed  to  unite  fluenoe,  which  led  to  fatal  results,  especially 

uues  by  a  route  a  few  miles  back  from  when,  in  1784,  she  prevailed  upon  the  king  to 

wist ;  of  the  latter  a  road  along  the  coast  appoint  her  favorite  Joseph  Acton  prime  min« 

vid  Charleston  to  Wilmington,  N.  0.,  from  ister.    A  great  share  of  the  odium  of  Aoton^i 

J!      N.  E.  to  Raleigh,  N.  0.,  from  Spartan-  measures  ML  upon  the  queen.    In  1798,  Ferdi- 

rT.  W.  to  Ashville,  N.  0.,  from  Green-  nand  lY.,  at  the  instigation  of  Oarolina,  de- 

^.  to  Ashville,  and  from  Greenville  N.  dared  war  against  the  French  republic ;  but 

Ml  Waynesville,  N.  0. — ^The  first  attempt  at  after  the  defeat  of  the  Austrian  army  under 

«i     il  colonization  in  Q.  0.  was  made  by  Mack,  the  French  marched  upon  Naples,  and 

f  of  French  Huguenots  under  John  Ri-  the  royal  family  was  compellea  to  fly  to  Sicily, 

*       who  was   sent  out   with  2    ships  in  and  to  put  themselves  under  British  protection. 

on  a  voyage  of  exploration  to  Florida.  Oardinal  Ruffb^s  agitation  in  Oalabria  against 

uTiQg  discovered  in  May  of  that  year  the  the  French  and  the  Neapolitan  republicans,  per* 

ifer  St  John^s,  wliich  he  named  the  river  of  mitted  the  king  to  return  to  Naples  in  1799; 

he  coasted  northward,  and  finally  entered  but  here  new  intrigues  were  opened  by  Oarolina, 

3ioQs  inlet  which  he  named  Port  Royal,  who,  on  this  occasion,  had  the  pemidons  aa- 

uu  an  island  in  this  harbor  built  a  fort,  sistance  of  Lady  Hamilton.    In  1805,  Oarolhia 

Carolina,  after  Charles  IX.  of  France — a  joined  the  coalition  against  Napoleon,  but  not- 

uHiw  afterward  extended  to  the  circumjacent  withstanding  the  assistance  given  to  Naples 

7,  and  still  retained  by  2  of  the  American  by  Russia  and  England,  she  and  her  husband 

He  left  here  26  colonists,  and  retnrned  were  again  expelled  from  their  dominions.   She 

ur  BuDDlies;  but  soon  becoming  dissatisfied,  found  in  the  British  general,  Lord  Bentinck,  who 

^      tinied,  killed  their  commandant,  and  was  bent  on  neutralizing  her  injurious  influenoe, 

up  abrade  craft,  sailed  for  France.    After  an  opponent  with  whom  she  was  unable  to  con* 

nag  very  great  hardships,  they  were  picked  tend.    She  retired  and  went  to  Vienna  in  1811, 

-  -'y  an  English  vessel,  and  taken  to  Europe,  and  died  before  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand 

next,  and  first  permanent  settlement  in  S.  0..  IV.  to  the  throve.    This  queen  was  notoriously 

le  by  English  colonists  at  Port  Royal  ambitious  and  anxious  to  grasp  political  power, 

1^1  u,  who  removed  the  following  year  to  which,  however,  she  was  unable  to  manage,  al- 

Ki  Charleston,  on  the  W.  side  of  Ashley  river,  though  she  i>osseased  a  certain  degree  of  Miilitj. 

again  in  1 680  to  the  present  site  of  Charles-  CAROLINE.    I.  An  eastern  county  of  Mary- 

Under  the  name  of  Carolina,  both  the  land,  bordering  on  Delaware,  intersected  by  tha 

states  were  held  as  a  proprietaiy  govern-  Choptank  and  Marshy  Hope  rivers ;  area,  800 

nominally  under  the  celebrated  model  con-  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  9,692,  of  whom  808  were 

(uiHon,  prepared  by  John  Locke,  tillJuly,  1729,  slaves.    The  surface  is  flat  and  the  soil  sandy. 

ben  the  king  bought  out  the  proprietors,  and  Productions  in  1850,  885,520  bushels  of  corn, 

*med  the  Carolinas  into  2  separate  royal  ool-  42,879  of  wheat,  17,422  of  oats,  and  41,864 

ies.     In    1685  a  large  number  of  French  lbs.  of  butter.    Number  of  pupils  in  the  puUio 

ignenots  settled  in  S.C.,  and  subsequently  there  schools,  518.    Capital,  Denton.    II.  An  eastern 

re  considerable  settlements  of  Swiss,  Irish,  county  of  Virginia,  with  an  area  of  480  sq.  m. ; 

i  Grerman  emigrants.    The  colony,  at  various  pop.   18,456,  of  whom  10,661  were  alayca; 

les,  suffered  severely  from  Indian  depredations,  oounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Rappahannock  and 

1  was  with  Georgia  engaged  under  Oglethorpe  intersected  by  the  luittapony.    The  aurftoe  la 

a  contest  with  the  Spanish  settlements  in  diversifled,  and  the  soil  of  the  river  bottoms  It 

»rida.    South  Carolina  was  the  scene  of  severe  good.    Productions  in  1850,  629,994  bnahda  of 

r£ure  during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  many  com,  178,858  of  wheat,  and  668,155  Iba.  d  to- 

Jy  contested  battles  being  fought  with  vary-  bacco.    Number  of  pupils  in  the  public  aohooli, 

success,  viz. :  at  Fort  Moultrie,  Charleston,  616;  value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $8,862,  988L 

nden.  King's  Mountain,  Eutaw  Springs,  Cow-    Capital,  Bowling  Green.  

IS,  Ac.    The  British  held  the  country  for  the  CAROLINE  AMALIA  ELIZABETH,  qaflen 

ater  part  of  the  years  1780  and  1781.    The  of  En^and,  daughter  of  Duke  Chariea  Wl- 

J  severe  battle  of  Eataw  Springs,  Sept.  1781,  liam  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  and  the  prinoeis 

ween  Gen.  Greene  and  Col.  Stuart,  in  which  Augusta  of  England,  bom  May  17, 1768,  dM 

h      es  claimed  the  victory,  waa  the  last  en-  Aug.  7, 1821.    In  1795  she  married  her  oouln 

uivat  of  any  importance  during  the  revolu-  the  prince  of  Wales,  but  in  the  enaoing  year, 

jtfy  contest.    Smce  the  revolution*  South  after  ahe  had  borne  Um  adan^ter  (OhanotfeeX 
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the  prince,  who  had  married  her  reluotantlj,  OABOUNE          ! 

aeparated  from  her,  and  Caroline  retired  to  a  nHia»oii6af  Umb 

residence  at  Blaokheath.    Looked  upon  as  the  between  the   F         w              i 

Tictim  of  a  profligate  husband,  her  position  Marshall  Islands,  aud  Asp 

enlisted  mach  sympulhy  on  the  part  of  the  peo-  from  lat.  8^  6'  to  12^  N^  are  <     ead  *^ 

pie  at  large,  especially  as  she  was  known  to  be  of  2,000  m.  from  W.  to  £..  ana  are  < 

of  a  kind  and  generous  dL«position,  but  at  the  numerous  groups.   Tbeweste 

same  time  subjected  hor  to  serious  charges  on  Paloas  or  Pelew,  consist  of  i        ^ 

the  part  of  her  enemies.    lu  1808,  George  III.  ber  of  small  blandSi  all  of  eorauiito  h 

instituted  an  inquiry  into  her  conduct,  which  They  are  generallj  flat,  and  afiird  5w 

absolved  ber  from  any  positive  dereliction  of  anchorage.    North-east  of  theee  b  the 

duty,  without,  however,  acquitting  her  of  the  Yap,  the  principal  island  of  which  bn 

imputation  of  improprieties    into  which    her  ous  and  rich  in  precious  metal*.    Tbeii 

warm  and  impulsive  temperament  was  but  too  £goi,  resembling  the  Paloas  in  eorlace  tad  U^ 

apt  to  lead  licr.    In  1814  she  received  permis-  mation,  lie  east  of  Yap;  thejrarefi 

sion  to  visit  her  native  town  and  to  travel  in  and  are  partly  inhabited.     The 

Italy  and  Greece,   and   subsequently  resided  island,  called  Clalan,  b  24  m.  in 

chiefly  in  a  villa  on  the  lake  of  Como.    Iler  re-  ence,  and  has  abundant  anpplie*  of  water,  frii 

lation  with  Bergami,  an  Italian  coimccted  with  and  fish.    The  climate  of  the  Oarolinei  ii  wU 

hor  household  and  who  accompanied  her  in  her  and  agreeable.    ThS  inhabitanUk,  mort  of  wk« 

travels,  gave  ri!»o  to  a  new  series  of  rumors  are  of  the  Malay  race,  are  generally  fJihrniM. 

disparaging  to  her  honor.     On  Jan.  20,  1820,  and  make  excellent   aailora,      Tlie  CbwiBm 

her  husband  ascended  the  throne  OS  George  I  v.,  were  discovered  in  1543  by  Lopei  de  Villi^ 

when  a  pension  of  £50,000  was  offered  her  on  obos,  and  were  named  in  honor  of  CM« 

condition  that  she  should  never  return  to  £ng-  V.     Nominally    tliey  belong    to   8pab  mk 

land.    The  queen  not  only  rejected  this  offer  form  part  of  the  goyernroent  of  the  FUa^ 

with  contempt,  but,  to  the  consternation  of  the  pines,  but  there  are  no  Spanbh  ■ettleoMBUm 

court,  arrived  in  England  on  June  5  of  the  same  any  of  them. 

year,  the  masses  of  the  ))eople,  who  never  with-  CAROLINE    MATILDA,    qneen   ctf  D»- 

drew  their  sympathies  from  Caroline,  receiving  mark,  daughter  of  Frederic  lJewi%  prian  rf 

her  with  entimsiimtio  acclamations.   A  charge  of  AVales,  sbter  of  George  III.,  bom  Joly  21, 17IU 

adultery,  however,  was  brought  against  her  by  died  at  Celle,  May  10,  1775,  married  b  ITU 

the  king  before  the  house  of  lordss  which,  as  Christian  VII.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  b  I'M 

partisan  feelings  were  blended  with  the  intrin-  became  mother  of  King  Frederic  VL    B|f  br 

sic  interest  of  the  case,  created  the  greatest  ez-  fine  personal  qualities  &e  endeared  kcnilf  u 

dtement  in  England.    The  house  of  lords,  by  a  all  aronnd  her,  excepting  the  qneen  dewif^ 

nunority  of  108  against  99,  pass^nl  a  bill  of  pains  Sophia    Magdalen,    and    JnUana    Maria,  lb 

and  penalties  intended  to  apply  to  her  case ;  but  king*s  stepmother,  who  were  Jealooi  of  kr  b 

public  opiuitm  was  so  strongly  in  her  favor,  that  fiuence,  and  treated  her  with  w^^i*^  hodtf. 

the  prosecution  was  abandoned  by  the  govern-  Their  dislike  tothevonngqneen  amomedadl 

ment,  Coniline  remaining  in  the  uncontested  more  formidable  character,  when  SbwiM^ 

possession  of  her  rank  and  title  as  ^ueen,  and  the  physician  and  special  laTorite  of  tkeqaKii 

living  in  re;ral  stylo  at  Brandenburg  house,  rose  to  supremo  power  in  Denmark,  and  bfloi- 

The  trial  made  the  fortune  of  the  lawyers  em-  cert  with  his  royal  mistreea  pbnd  into  tb 

ploye<l  on  her  behalf,  the  present  Lord  trough-  hands  of  the  liberal  party,  while  the  qiiS 

am,  the  lute  Lord  Denman,  and  the  recently  dowager  and  Juliana  llarin  were  ^•■***'*^  |0^ 

deceased  Sir  Thomas  AVylde,  and  others,  and  tisans  of  the  old  Danish  aristoeni^.    At  tb 


furnished  for  a  considerable  time  rich  food  to  same  time  grave  impuiationa  were  oiil  W  tba 

the  lovers  of  scundul.     Caroline,  liowever,  was  uiK>n  the  queen^s  honor,  aa  in  1771  ahe  wv 

deeply  affected  ut  the  result,  and  the  moral  delivered  of  a  daughter,  which  waa  tttrilnH 

shock  received  on  this  occasion  accelerated  her  to  on  illicit  connection  with  fifrniaee    Tb 

death,  which  took  place  in  the  ensuing  year,  ruin  of  the  queen  and  her  favorite  WMrmohwi 

The  humiliation  of  seeing  the  doors  of  West-  upon  by  the  queen  dowager  and  her  ps^*  vA 

minster  abbey  shut  against  her,  when,  in  July,  on  the  night  of  Jan.  16,  177S,  dnriDf  a  mDiI 

1821,  she  presented  herself  to  attend  the  corona-  the  conrt,  Stmensee,  and  the  _ 

tion  of  George  IV.,  was  the  last  blow  dealt  out  to  ed.    The  unfortunate  minbter  and  hb 

her  by  her  enemies  before  she  died.  Her  funeral  Brandt  were  setiteneed  to  death, 

gave  rise  to  disturbances  at  Ix)ndon  and  Bruns-  with  her  little  daughter  (the  Ibtura 

wick,  the  people  attributing  her  death  to  her  op-  AugustenburgX  barely  WTiaping  Um 

ponents.     Popular  sympathy  followed  her  to  were  consigned  to  Kronbocig  eartb.    BM  far 

her  grave ;  not  that  tlie  people  believed  in  the  Lord  Keith,  the  British  miwbtert' 

total  purity  and  innocence  of  her  life,  but  there  more  stringent  measurea  wonld  hvwm 


was  a  great  unwillingness  to  place  reliance  up-  against  her;   as  it  wat|  a  aepmtiiNi  ft« 

on  any  charges  emanating  from  (reorge  IV.,  es-  husband  King  Ohristbn  (who   bj  lib 

pecially  when  a  queen  was  concerned  whom  he  idiotic  amdiUon  had  long  i 

had  treated  with  so  much  revolting  brutality,  boss  any  personal  inilaenoe) 
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}eD0  in  Hanorer  asaigned  to  W  as  aplaoe  pop.  8,000.     It  oontains  a  handioma  paHah 

vtidence,  where,  worn  out  bj  sorrow,  she  ohurch,  a  hermitage,  and  a  Erancisoan  oonventb 

after  a  few  years.    A  monament  has  been  The  district  in  which  it  stands  is  fiunoos  for  its 

d  to  her  in  Celle.    Lenzen  has  published  aromatic  balsams^  resins,  gums,  and  a  kind  of 

g           her  last  hours,  containing  the  cele-  wild  cochineaL 

i   icbter  written  by  the  queen  to  her  OABOUGE,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  on  the 

ivuisr  Greorge  III.,  in  wnich  she  solemnly  as-  Arve,  in  the  canton  of  Geneva;  pop.  5,000. 

irto  her  innocence..  It  was  ceded  to  Switzerland  in  1816,  until 

GARON,  or  Gabron,  Fbanoisotts,  a  Dutch  which  time  it  had  been  the  capital  of  the  Sajr- 

i;ator,   who  perished   by   shipwreck   off  dinian  province  of  Gorouge,  which  was  sup* 

m  in  1674.    He  was  of  a  French  Prot-  pressed  in  1887.    The  town  is  r^^ilarly  built, 

I       family  which  had  taken  refuge  in  the  pleasantly  situated,  surrounded  by  elegant  vil- 

»w  Ooantries.    He  engaged  when  very  young  las,  and  connected  with  Geneva  by  a  bridge. 

slant  Ci)ok  on  board  a  vessel  departing  It  has  manufactures  of  watches,  thread,  leather, 

ur  «4pan.    During   the  voyage  he   applied  and  clay  pipes. 

noinents  of  leisure  to  the  study  of  arith-  GABGYJEl,  Fbobdbxoh  Wilheuc,  a  German 

and,  after  his  arrival  in  Japan,  learned  critical  writer,  bom  at  Ooblentz,  June  20, 1789, 

ve   language.    This   acquisition   ren-  died  in  Heidelberg,  March  18. 1852.    He  com* 

lonMi  aim   especiaUy   useful   to   the   Dutch  menced  life  as  an  advocate,  held  some  judicial 

Satt  India  company,  and  he  became  director  of  offices,  was  made  doctor  of  philosophy  by  the 

coininerce  with  Japan,  and  a  member  of  university  of  Heidelberg,  and  officiated  far  a 

■           cil.    Golbert  was  at  this  time  striving  short  time  as  professor  at  Breslau.    He  was  one 

:iT«  lu  France  some  importance  in  the  com-  of  the  founders  of  the  Heidelberg  Bursohen- 

)  of  the  East  Indies,  and  sought  among  schaft,  or  students'  secret  political  assodatimi, 

)       9rs  men  capable  of  seconding  his  views,  and  participated  in  the  fleunoua  Wartburg  fee* 

ii  Avod,  Garon  accepted  letters  patent  appoint-  tival.    He  was  afterward  a  member  of  the 

him  director-general  of  the  French  com-  provisional  German  parliament  of  1848.    His 

in  India;  but,  at  the  same  time,  other  most  elaborate  works  are  attacks  on  the  Roman 

1  and  French  merchants  were  joined  with  Catholic  religion,  such  as  *^  The  Ohurch,  which 

«rlth  the  same  title.    Caron  amved  in  1 667  alone  works  our  Salvation,"  and  an  *^  Essay  upon 

*     Isgascar;  but^,  finding  the  French  offices  at  the  Oelibacy  of  the  Oatholic  Clergy."  Hispow- 

ad  in  hopeless  confusion,  it  was  decided  era  of  criticism  are  shown  in  his  ^Religion  and 

^  vj  remain  there.    He  departed  for  Surat,  Philosophy  in  France,"  *^  Essay  on  St.  Simoni- 

h  seemed  a  more  favorable  centre,  and  be-  anism,**  "The New  French  Philosophy,"  An» 

>perations  there  with  good  success.   Several  OARP,  a  malaoopterygian  fidi,  of  tiie  iamilj 

n\B  subsequent  plans  and  operations  proved  eyprinida^  genus  eyprintUy  having  the  body 

iunate,  and  his  imperious  and  avaricioua  covered  with  large  scales,  a  single  elongated 

racter  had  also  excited  many  enemies  against  dorsal  fin,  fleshy  lips,  small  mouth,  with  a  bur* 

m  at  court.    The  minister  was  constrained  to  bel  at  the  upper  pu*t  of  each  comer  in  the  eom- 

him;  and,  that  Garon  might  not  suspect  moQ  species,  and  a  nnaller  one  above;  teeth  in 

}  Hostile  motive,  it  was  pretended  to  him  that  the  pharynx,  but  none  in  the  jaws;  branchial 

advice  was  needed  with  reference  to  new  rays  8 ;  th6  ventrala  behind  the  pectorals,  with- 

prises.     He    inmiediately  embarked   for  out  any  connection  with  the  bones  of  the  aoap* 

eilles,  having  on  board  immense  riches,  nlar  arch ;  the  2d  dorsal  ray  and  the  Ist  anal 

I  iiad  already  passed  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  serrated  posteriorly;  the  tiUl  forked;  12  rowa 

en  ho  was  informed,  by  a  vessel  which  he  of  scales  between  the  ventral  and  dorsal  finn 

t,  of  the  disposition  entertained  concerning  The  (7.  eor^na  (Linn.),  is  of  a  gdden  olive-brown 

1  at  court.    He  at  once  turned  his  ship  about  color  above,  yellowish  beneath,  and  the  fliui 

I  directed  his  course  to  Lisbon.    He  had  al-  dark  brown.    It  inhabits  the  freah-water  lakes 

dy  anchored  in  this  port,  when  a  heavy  sea  and  streams  of  central  and  soothem  Enrope^ 

it  his  vessel  against  a  rock,  and  it  went  to  whence  it  has  been  spread  by  man  over  ud 

bottom  with  its  passengers  and  cargo.    One  northern  parts.    It  is  noticed  by  Aristotie  ud 

Jie  sons  of  Caron  alone  was  saved.  ^^1%  l>ut  was  not  held  in  mnch  eatimation  in 

)  ARC  NY,  or  Caboni,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  ancient  times;  it  grows  rapid^,  lives  to  a  con- 

»  in  the  Sierra  Pacaraima,  and  alter  a  rapid  aiderable  age,  and  is  ezoeeding^  prdifio ;  it 

le  of  about  400  m.,  broken  by  numerous  seems  to  have  been  introdnced  Into  Fjiglaiid 

icts,  joins  the  Orinoco.  abont  800  yesra  ago.    They  prefer  qniet  wat6r% 

^aROOR,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  with  soft  or  muddy  bottoms,  spawning  in  May 

aidency  of  Madras,  district  Coimbatoor.  on  or  June,  aocor^uigtoloodity;  the  food  oonsisti 

Cavery  river,  lat.  lO''  68'  N.,  long.  78*"  9^  E.,  of  lary»  of  aquatic  insects,  wormsi  and  soft 

m.  W.  from  Trichinopoly.    It  contains  about  plants,  tlion|di  th^  eat  almost  any  vegstaUa 

00  houses,  has  near  it  a  fort  and  a  large  tem-  food  in  artindal  ponds.    They  are  Tsry  teosh 

,  and  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Brit-  dona  of  life,  and  will  pass  long  periodsy  md** 

since  1760.  cisUy  in  winter,  without  food;  thiqr  aflbra  but 

) AROR A,  or  Cabobo,  a  town  of  Venezuela  little  spcnrt  to  the  angler,  being  Tory  nncertain, 

the  Tocuyo,  in  the  province  of  Barqnesimeto;  and -are  diffleolt  to  taks  in  natSi    The  das 
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▼ariet  from  i  to  2^  feet»  and  Uieir  weight  from  whioh  no 

1  to  18  lbs. ;  ihej  are  in  season  from  Octoberto  highest  ] 

April,  and  are  generallj  considered  excellent  nathians   »   « 

for  the  table.    Dr.  Storer  describes  the  common  Carpates   of  tuo 

carp  of  Europe  as  having  been  introduced  into  nitz,  Gerlsdor^  and  Vial  mai 

New  York   from  France.    The  gold-fish,  or  np  their  naked  granite  id  m 

golden  carp,  is  tho  0.  auratus  (Unn.).  The  cm-  vation  of  over  8,000  fe        j       j 

cian  carp  (C,  gibelio^  Bl<K;b.)i  is  of  smaller  size,  of   the  whole  Carpathiau   avaM^fa  c 

and  is  considered  by  some  the  some  as  the  G,  granite.    Sandstone  and  U  ae  ar«  i 

eanutius  (Hlocli.).    In  this  country  the  name  of  at  a  lower  level,  and  bi  j     iAtit.  ik 

carp  is  erroneously  applied  to  some  species  of  petrosilex,  lava,  obsidiain,  « 

eatastomus  and  luxilui^  belonging  to  the  same  substances,  the  result  of  w         t 

family  of  fishes.  action,  are  scattered  in  the  muAam  « 

OARP^^V,  among  the  ancient   Greeks,  a  among  the  lower  ranges.    No  traeaa        m 

kind  of  mimetic  dance  peculiar  to  the  ^nianes  recent  volcanio  eruptiona,  tho        t]       i 

and  Magnetes.    It  was  performed  by  2  armed  questionable  evidence  of  the  h*  i 

men,  one  representing  a  ploughman,  and  the  other  of  fire  and  water  at  aome  t       .     ah*  i 

a  robber,  in  the  following  manner :  The  laborer,  thians  stand  preeminent  amoi         i  n 

laying  aside  his  arms,  begins  to  plough  with  a  of  Europe  in  respect  to  minen.  ^c 

yoke  of  oxen,  frequently  looking  around  as  if  every  metal  is  produced  abow        It 

in  alarm.    When  the  robber  at  length  appears,  sides.    There  are  mines  of  i  i 

tho  ploughman  snatches  up  his  arms,  and  a  fight  Kremnitz  and  at  Schemnits  lu  k 

begins   for   tho   oxen.    The   movements   are  agold  mine  at  Kagy  AginTrai     1      m       » 

rhythmical,  and  accompanied  by  the  flute,  and  has   been    esteemed  the  m  ] 

at  last  the  victor  takes  away  the  oxen  and  Iron,  copper,  lead,  and  .        i 

plough  for  his  reward.  in  large  quantities,  and  iruca 

CARPANI,  Giuseppe,  an  Italian  dramatist  deposits  throughout  both 

and  writer  on  music,  bom  at  Villalbese,  near  The  Carpathians  praaent  4  ioom  td  ▼« 

Milan,  Jan.  28,  1752,  died  in  Vienna,  Jan.  22,  rising  snccesnvely.    There  la 

1826.    Having  prepared  himself  for  the  profes-  region,  where  the  oak,  beedi,  ■an 

sion  of  tho  law,  he  afterward  devoted  himself  thrive,  which  reaches  to  a  height  ol 

to  literary  pursuits,  and  produced  a  great  num-  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.    Then 

her  of  plays  and  operas   partly  translations  or  Scotoh  fir,  appeara,  and  oe        »  • 

and  partly  original.  In  1792  he  was  editor  of  the  1,000  feet.    This  is  sooceeded  ov 

Oazietta  di  MilanOy  and  wrote  violent  articles  and  useless  moss-pine,  which  dimu 

against  tho  Frencli  revolution.   lie  was  obliged  as  the  elevation  increasesi  and  •*       i  ■ 

to  leave  tho  city  after  tho  invasion  of  the  French,  6,000  feet  appears  only  aa  a  am      in 

and  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  appointed  scattered  patches.     The  op**  ytm*» 

censor  and  director  of  the  theatre.    In  1809  he  region  produce  a  few  blne-be       \ad  i 

accompanied  the  archduke  John  in  tho  expedition  fiowors.    From  the  termii 

against  Napoleon.    Under  the  title  of  Haydine^  pine  to  the  summit,  the  mouu  ^ 

he  published  a  series  of  curious  and  interesting  barren  and  dreary  look,  thfeir  «ofai 

letters  on  the  life  and  works  of  his  friend  Ilaydn  being  of  naked  rock,  or  oovcred 

tho  composer.    These  letters,  published  in  a  lichens ;  yet  even  at  these  1         tn  a 

French  translation  as  an  original  work  by  L.  A.  blue-bell  or  gentian  may  a  m 

C.  Bombet,  or,  as  other  biographers  state,  by  None  of  the  Oorpathians  aiv  vui      u  i 

Beyle  (known  under  tho  nom  de  plume  of  petual  snow.    N'umerooa   paaaiw 

Stendhal),  gave  rise  to  a  great  literary  con-  these  mountiuns  faciliUite  < 

troversy,  in  which  Carpani  vindicated  his  an-  tween  the  countries  lyi  i 

thorship  most  successfully.  most  remarkable  and  urmiumtv 

CARPATHIAN  MOUNTAINS,  a  mountain  those  of  Teregova,  leadi       fr 

S'stem  in  central  Eurojie,  lying  N.  and  E.  of  Temesvar;  of  Vnlcan.  fo  ^  ^ 

nngary,  which  it  separates  from  Poland,  Russia,  which  the  Schyl  flows ;         m  . 

and  Turkey.    Tho  entire  range  forms  a  semicir-  in  a  gorge  formed  by  iuo  Aim     , 

do  about  800  m.  long,   commencing  at  New  Mt.  Szuml.    This  pass  i  ttamnm 

Orsova,  on  the  Turkish  frontier  of  Austria,  Bem^a  most  brilliant  «     u       a  the 

where  it  is  separated  from  the  Balkan  range  lutionary  war  of  Ha        f.    ai1  ■ 

only  by  the  Danube,  and  terminating  in  the  were  strongly  forti     a  to       t\ 

lofty  rock  on  which  the  castle  of  Prosburg  is  of  the  Turks  into  a  ii       ■  i 

sitimted.     Their  breadth  varies  fVom  100  to  them  have,  nevertheleM|  Hm 

250  m.    Tlie  highest  eminences  are  in  tho  E.  forced, 
or  Transjlvanian  section,  where  the  peaks  of       CARPATIIUS,  the  andeiit : 

Poyana-Uusko,  (larluvipi,  and  Buthest,  rise  to  of  Scarpanto,  lying  betwt 

the  height  of  about  9,000  feet.    There  are  parts  about  80  in.  from  the   Ibnner. 

of  this  section,  however,  which  have  never  been  surrounding  sea  waa  called  Man 
explored,  and  hardly  visited  by  man^  and  of       OARP£NIXR,Labt«LU  D.aBS%MU- 
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inister,  bom  at  Kidderminster,  Sept  S,  banks,  and    instltntions  for  general  improTO- 

)d  April  5, 1840.  lie  was  of  a  Nonoon-  ment  and  welfare.    His  published  works  are 

SunUj,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  mainly  theological  and  doctrinal,  in  support  of 

»ted  and  educated  by  Mr.  Pearsall,  a  rel-  the  Unitarian  sentiments  he  had  early  espoused, 

his  mother.  Designed  for  the  ministry,  Among  his  more  important  works  are  *^  An  In- 

lent  in  1797  to  the  Northampton  acad-  troduotion  to  tiie  Geography  of  the  New  Testa- 

*hat  school  being  temporarily  discon-  ment,"   *^  Unitarianism  the   Doctrine  of  the 

onng  Carpenter  was  placed  at  Glasgow  Gospel,"  *'  Examination  of  the  Charges  against 

Brhere,  however,  he  did  not  continue  Unitarianism."  *^  Harmony  of  the  Gospek,"  and 

.h  of  time  necessary  to  take  his  degree,  a  volume  ot  sermons.    Mild  in  oontroversy, 

college  in  1801,  he  spent  some  time  faithful  in  htmiane  labors,  and  practicdly  de- 

Dg,  and  as  librarian  of  the  AtbensBum,  voted  to  the  improvement  of  society.  Dr.  Oar- 

»L    While  at  the  academy  he  became,  penter  was  respected  even  by  those  who  wera 

on  with  many  of  the  stuaents,  obnox-  ^is  most  decided  antagonists  in  theology, 

the  trustees,  on  account  of  doctrinal  OABPENTER,  William  BKNJAMnr,  an  £ng- 

its  far  from  the  reputed  standards  of  lish  physiologist,  son  of  the*  preceding,  bom 

ij.    This  defection  of  the  students  was  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  was  ori- 

^use  of  the  suspension  of  the  schooL  ginally  intended  for  an  engineer,  but  gradu« 

pool,  Carpenter's  views  were  so  clearly  ated  as  doctor  of  medicine  at  Edinbnrffh  in 

ithy  with  those  of  the  Unitarian  denom-  1889.     One   of  his  earliest  papers,   pimlish- 

generally,  that  he  received  several  in-  ed   in   the    '^  Edinburgh    Medical   and    Sor- 

I  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  Unitarian  gical  Journal,"  was  on  the  ''Voluntary  and 

itions,  and  a  call  to  a  professorsliip  in  Instinctive  Actions  of  Living  Beiuffs^"  and  in 

liege  at  York.    In  1805  ho  finally  ac-  these  and  other  early  papers  he  laia  the  foon- 

cdl  to  succeed  Dr.  Thomas  Kenrick  at  dations  of  those  views  which  he  afterward  de- 

where  he  continued  for  12  years.    In  veloped  more  fully  in  his  *' Principles  of  Gen- 

)  university  of  Glasgow  gave  him  the  de-  eral    and   Comparative  Physiology,  intended 

LL.D.,  although  he  had  applied  only  for  as  an  Introdnction  to  the  Study  of  Human 

ie  of  M.  A.   From  Exeter  he  removed  to  Physiology,  and  as  a  Guide  to  the  Philosophical 

»ralchargo  of  the  Unitarian  congregation  Pursuit  of  Natural  Hbtory"  (8vo.    London, 

»1  (1817),  where  he  continued  until  his  1839).    This  work  was  deemed  a  most  remark- 

hich  occurred  by  falling  from  a  vessel  able  production  for  so  young  a  man.  A  8d  edi- 

Naples  and  I^gborn,  while  on  a  tour  tion  appeared  in  1851.    After  receiving  his  dl- 

ealth.    The  body  afterward  floated  on  ploma  in  Edinburgh,  he  settled  in  Bristol,  wiUi 

Porto  d^Anzo,  the  ancient  Antium,  a  view  of  practising  his  profession,  but  aooepted 
uaried  on  tlie  seashore.    Dr.  Carpen-  an  appointment  as  lecturer  on  medical  Juris- 
y  was  of  on  eminently  practical  turn,  prudence  in  the  medical  school  of  that  city.    In 
ruction  of  children  was  an  object  of  1843,  and  subsequent  years,  he  wrote  the  ^^Pop- 
interest.    Amid  all  his  pastoral  and  ular  Cyclop»dia  of  Science,"  embracing  we 
labors,    which    were  arduous  above  subjectsof  mechanics,  vegetable  physiolo^and 
most  men,  ho  always  found  time  and  botany,  animal  physiology  and  zoology.    Theae 
to  devote  to  jnvenile  instruction,  and,  were   professedly  compilations,  bnt  they  are 
iust  the  prejudices  of  his  congregations,  well  written,  and  contain  original  views  on 
ed  Sunday  schools  among  the  children  many  points  of  interest    In  1846  he  published 
*  and  Bristol.  An  instance  of  his  love  of  his  work  on  the  '^  Principles  of  Human  Phy»- 
>n  is  recorded  in  his  biography,  which  iology,"  which  reached  a  5th  edition  in  185&. 
r  of  notice,  both  for  the  evidence  it  Dr.  Carpenter  may  not  have  repeated  all  ih» 
his  character,  and  as  an  interesting  experiments  of  other  observers,  but  he  is  abla 
Sunday  school  history.    His  guardian,  to  appreciate  correctly  the  fiicts  observed  by 
sail,  had  established  at  Kidderminster,  others;  and  in  those  departments  of  physiology 
dously  with  Robert  Kaikes  at  Glouces-  and  biology  whioh  lie  beyond  the  region  of  ex- 
nday  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  periment,^md  demand  the  more  snl)tle  analyria 
of   the  working  classes.    Carpenter  of  a  logi<Md  mind,  the  science  of  physiologT, 
,  but  11  years  of  age ;  but  his  practical  observes  his  English  biographer,  has  probaSiy 
i  not  overlook  the  opportunity  for  a  no   more  aeoomplished   exponent.     In  1854 
Iter  service  ho  could  render  to  those  a  4th  edition  of  his  '^Prinoiples  of  0(»npar^ 

They  went  to  their  work  at  5  oMock  alive  Physiology"  was  published,  to  be  fol* 

>ming.  He  therAbre  assembled  them  at  lowed  by  the  "  Principles  d  General  Fhya- 

every  day  in  the  week,  and  gave  them  iology,"  in  1  volume.    These  2  works,  with 

I  arithmetic  an  hour  before  the  time  of  that  *^0n  Hmnan  Physiology,"  form  8  in- 

ily  toil.    These  lessons  were  given  in  dependent  volnniea,  comprising  uie  whole  twom 

mer  under  a  mulberry  tree,  and  in  of  biological  soienoe  as  ak  present  known.    Toe 

I  a  summer-house,  without  any  fire.  In  arddea  on  the  ^  Varieties  of  Mankind,"  the 

►ral  charges  at  Exeter  and  Bristol,  he  "Microscope^" on  "Smell,"  "Taste,"  "Touch;" 

ve  in  cooperation  with  others  in  the  on  "Sleep,"  "Life,"  "Nntritioo,"  and  "Becre- 

ment   of    libraries,    schools,    savings  tion^"  fwliahod  in  the  "Qydopisdit  of  Aaafc- 
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omr  and  PhyiiologT,**  are  alto,  from  the  pen  waspnUidiej 

of  Dr.  Carpenter.    Having  written  much  as  a  nlaritjr  among  au 

popolar  disseminator,  as  well  as  an  original  in^  among  the  adv^ 

Foreign 
while  thos  wvupiew  wi 

the  8d  edition  of  his  ^*.  General  and  Compara-  he  was  abo  much  engaged  in  lectori 

tive  Physiology/'  the  following  facts  and  doc-  not  an  orator,  nor  even  a  fluent  speaker.       • 

trlnes  as  his  own :  1.  The  mutual  connection  of  is  always  master  of  hia  Bal^(eoC|  and  by  k< 

vital  forces,  and  their  relation  to  tlie  physical  and  methodical  explanation  at  lbs  frcu  ■■ 

This  doctrine  is  fully  developed  iu  a  paper  on  principles  of  which  he  treats,  his  aa&aeiii 

the  "Mutual  Relations  of  the  Vital  and  Physi-  always  deeply  interested.    In  private  fifektii 

cal  Polices, "  in  the  *^  Philosophical  Transactions  **  a  man  of  simple  and  ingennooa  lUniiiiliaaM,  l» 

for  1850.    2.  The  general  doctrine  that  the  loved  and  respected  by  all  who  know  kn.  Ok 

truly  vital  operations  of  the  animal  as  well  as  Sunday  mommgs  he  performa  gratnitoni^  tb 

the  vegetable  organism  are  performed  by  the  functions  of  organist  for  a  amalTUnitariaa  «»• 

agency  of  untransformed  cells,  which  was  first  gregation     at    Hampetead,    near 

developed  in  an  "Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Kussell  Lant,    a  brother  of  the 

Functions  of  Cells,''  publislied  in  the  "  British  officiated  for  some  time  aa  Unitariaa 

and  Foreign  Medical  Review ''  for  1848.  8.  The  at  Birkenhead,  and  more  recently  at  IlaD,  ai 

organic  structure  of  the  shells  of  moUusca,  is  author  of  a  volume  of  sermona  and  of  An 

echinodermato,  and  Crustacea,  of  which  a  full  memoirs  of  his  father. — Pniur,  anotbcr  bni^ 

account  is  contained  in  the  ^Reports  of  the  er,  is   minister  of  the   poor  at 

British  Association  "  for  1 844  and  1 847.    4.  The  and  author  and  publisher  d  many 

application  of  Von  Baer's  law  of  development  poor  and  ignorant — ^Mabt,  rister  of  the 

from  the  general  to  the  special,  to  tlie  interpre-  going,  a  philanthropist,  founder  and 

tation   of    the    succession   of  organic   forms  ragged  schouls  and  Juvenile  reform  seboaki 

presented    in   geological    time.     5.  The  rela-  Bristol,  and  one  of  the  lectnrera  at  the 

tion  between  the  2  methods  of  reproduction,  meeting  of  the  association  for  the  preuwiioa  if 

that  by  gemmation  and  that  by  sexual  union,  human  science,  of  which  Lord  BroofluBi  «■ 

with  the  application  of  this  doctrine  to  the  author  and  president.    She  has  also  mmpM  • 

phenomena    of    the    so-called    **  alternations  book,  entitled  ^*Momfaig  and  Evening  Ik«»> 

of  generations  ;'*  first  developed  in  the  **  Brit-  tion,"  and  several  works  of  a  praecieal  ehsn^ 

ish  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review"  ter. — Maroabbt,  an  Englisli  portrait  peisia: 

for  1848  and  1849.    6.  The  relation  between  born  at  Balisbnry  in  1798,  the  danghlcr  «jf  lb ' 

the  different  methods  of  sexual  reproduction  late  Mr.  Alexander  Reynolds  Geddei^  whs  «■ 

in   plants ;    first  developed   in    the    **  British  an  accomplished  artist.    Having  ei^qyed  H^f 

and   Forei^rn  Medico-Chirurgical  Review"  for  opportunities  of  study,  MisaGcddeessnttfa 

1849.    7.  The  application  of  the  doctrine  of  early  period  pictures  to  the  aocieCy  cf  A 

reflex  action  to  the  nervous  system  of  inver-  which  were  favorably  neoeived,  capcciaQjiki 

tebrato,  especially  articulated  animals ;  first  de-  study  of  a  boy's  head,  for  which  the  Itfftf 

veloped  iu  the  author's  prize  thesis,  published  gold  mcdiU  was   awarded.    Miaa  Gcddcs  » 

in  1889.     8.  The  functional  relations  of  the  paired  to  Ix>ndon  in  1814,  and  marrtadiaUff 

sensory  ganglia  to  the  spinal  cord  on  the  one  Mr.   W.  H.  Carpenter,  who  is  keeper  rf  iki 

hand,  and  to  the  cerebral  Iiemispheres  on  the  prints  and  drawings  of  the  Britifk  i 

other. — In   1850,  Dr.   Cari>enter  published  his  Mrs.    Carpenter's    prodoetMNia   have 

work  **On  the  Micmscope,  its  Revelations  and  meritoriously  for  many  years  at  the 

its  Uses"  (a  2d  edition  appeared  in  1857),  in  of  the  royal  academv  and  the  British  „ 
which    he  displayed    the  same  industry,  ac-        CARPENTRY,  tKe  art  of  forming 

curacy,  and  impartiality  as  in  his  other  writings,  tions  of  timber  for  resisting  to  beat  a 

A  new  and  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  his  the  etfects  of  weight  and  preasnre.    The 

work  on  **  Zoology  "  appeared  in  1857.     He  has  joct  demands,  1st,  the  consideratkNi  eClbe  » 

also  published  several  interesting  papers  on  the  entifio  principles  involved;  and,  Sd,  thainsfr 

fossil  forms  of  the  family  oi /oramini/era,  and  cal  details  of  carpenters'  work.    The  nrMif 

is  said  to  l>e  preparing  a  work  on  the  structure,  which  can  be  but  briefly  noCaoed,  nudaly  iit 

functions,  and  general  history  of  this  group  of  pend  upon  the  laws  governing  the  Mieaglkif 

animals,  for  publication  by  tlie  Ray  society.  He  materials,  and  composition  and  weulnliBi  if 

is  now  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  in  forces.    To  calculate  ^e  sferanglh  cf 

university  college,  London ;  lecturer  on  general  binations  resort  is  had  to  the  pi     "*  ' 

anatomy  and  physiology  at  the  London  hospital  forces,  by  the  aid  ^  whioh  the . 

and  school  of  medicine ;  examiner  in  ph3'siology  sure  is  readily  determined  in  any  wpum  d 

and  comparative  anatomy  in  the  university  of  fhuning,  however  eomplieatad*    An  hnpuHt 

London.    In  1844  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  rnle  to  be  observed  is,  that  ■dflbeaa  or  li^iV 

the  royal  society.    In  1849  he  gained  the  prize  of  form  in  any  fhunewoi^  la  cf  gnater  es^ 

of  100  guineas  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  the  sequence  than  the  eonmralifn  ainnglh,  * 

subject  of   ''  Alcoholic  Liquors."    This  essay  any  modification  of  the  lattv  oaa  nhn^i  U 
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)d  bj  TarTing  the  gfcren(^  of  the  dif-  wUoh  the  reriBtmoe  of  wood  to  ipHttliig  to 

parts.    The  triangle   being   the   only  employed   to   Beoure  the   pieoee,  whidi   are 

,  the  form  of  which  cannot  be  changed  drawn  together  by  the  aid  of  keys  or  doaUe 

ji  by  altering  the  proportions  of  its  sides,  wedges.    Bolts  and  straps  may  auM>  be  used  to 

a  evident  that  the  rigidity  of  framework  impart  additional  seonrity.    The  French  stnurf 

be  best   secmred  by  the  adoption  of  a  has  several  indentations,  and  is  termed  traUi 

r   system — that  is,  by  dividing   the  de  Jupiter^  from  its  zigzag  form  suggestbiff  a 

«  IT      ug  into  a  system  of  triangles,  by  resemblance  to  sheet  lightning.     In  soarnng 

Ids  oi  bies  and  strata.    The  latter  are  the  bond  and  wall  plates,  it  is  nsoafto  cut  about} 

iBdes  employed  to  resist  the  effects  of  com-  through  each  piece  on  the  upper  face  of  the 

ion ;  the  former,  those  of  extension.    This  one  and  the  under  face  of  the  other,  about  6  or 

iction  must  be  closely  observed  in  plan-  8  inches  from  the  end,  transversely,  forming 

ny  system  of  framework,  as  a  confusion  what  is  called  a  calf  or  kerl^  and  long^tndinidly 

uii  respect  might  prove  destructive  to  the  from  the  end  from  }  down  on  the  same  side,  so 

«  work.    When  a  single  beam  is  to  be  that  the  2  pieces  lap  together  like  a  half  dove- 

thened  by  the  application  of  a  system  of  tail.    These  joints  are  genenClly  spiked,  and  it 

(       ^  the  combination  is  termed  a  truss,  and  is  always  required  that  they  shall  uU  in  or  nn* 

liD  vcam  is  said  to  be  trussed.    In  all  designs  der  a  pier,  although  the  supervening  weight  of 

raming,  this  principle  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  the  wall  and  joists  renders  it  impossible  to 

41M  the  strength  of  the  weakest  point  is  as-  draw  them  apart,  except  by  tearing  the  fibres 

nmed  as  the  strength  of  the  entire  system. —  asunder  or  lifting  the  weight.     LongitndiDal 

l^e  jMiss  now  to  the  consideration  of  carpentry  joints  are  employed  when  the  only  presstDure  to 

mechanical  art.    The  materials  are  receiv-  be  sustained  is  a  vertical  one.    They  are  made 

7  the  carpenter  in  the  ftirm  of  beams,  scant-  quite  short,  as  they  are  designed  only  to  keep 

lugi,  pknks,  and  boards,  out  of  which  he  con-  tne  2  pieces  in  the  same  tine.    A  oommoii 

Kracts  the  bond  timbers,  wall  plates,  and  the  mode  of  forming  these  jomts  is  to  divide  th« 

nrioQs  elements  of  floors  and  roofs.    His  labors  end  of  each  piece  into  9  squares ;  then  5  of  these 

m  limited  mainly  to  the  skeleton  of  the  struc-  being  cut  away  in  one  piece  and  the  4  alternate 

»— to  those  portions  which  are  indispensa-  squares  in  the  other,  the  2  beams  exactly  fit 

to  its  stability  and  efficiency  ;   while  its  each  other.    The  following  sumnuiry  of  pnM>> 

ition  to  the  purposes  of  convenience  and  tice  relative  to  scarfing  is  given  by  Barlow  in 

ij  is  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  joiner,  ^^Tredgold^s  Oarpentry:^'    The  length  of  the 

terer,  plumber,  &c    The  tools  employed  by  scarf  should  be,  if  bolts  are  not  nsM— 4n  oak, 

carpenter  are  the  rule,  axe,  saw,  adze,  mal-  ash,  or  elm,  6  times  the  depth  of  the  beam ;  in 

chisels,  hammers,  augers,  gouges,  hook  pins,  fir  (pineX  12  times.    If  bolts  and  indents  are 

"wk  line,  square,   bevel,   gauge,  compasses,  combined,  the  length  of  the  scarf  should  be— 

0vel,  and  plumb  line.    Beside  these,  which  are  in  oak,  ash,  or  elm,  twice  the  depth  of  the 

■Mlispensablu,  he  also  occasionally  makes  use  beam ;  in  fir,  4  times.   In  scarfing  beams  to  re- 

■f  planes,  sledge-hammers,  gimlets,   pincers,  sist  transverse  strains,  straps  driven  on  ti^t 

l^es,  wedges,  and  crow-bars.    The  opera-  are  better  than  bolts.    The  sum  of  the  areas  of 

1008  he   performs   are   principally  scarfing,  the  bolts  should  not  be  less  than  |  the  area  of 

otcbing,    cogging,    tenoning,    pinning,    and  the  beam,  when  a  longitudinal  strain  is  to  be 

^edi^ng.    Scarting  is  a  mode  of  connecting  borne.     No  joint  should  be  used  in  whioh 

IS  longitudinally,  and  is  performed  by  cut-  shrinkoge  or  expansion  can  tend  to  tear  the 

away  half  the  substance  of  each  beam  for  timber.    No  joint  can  be  made  so  strong  as  the 

certain  length,  bringing  the  sut  portions  to-  timber  itseli — Notching  is  of  2  kinds,  square 

er,  and  fastening  them  by  screws,  bolts,  and  dovetailed,  and  is  used  in  oonneoting  the 

,  or  wedges.     Where  strength  only  is  re-  ends  of  wall  plates,  and  bond  timbers  at  tha 

urtyd  without  regard  to  appearance,  beams  angles,  in  letting  joists  down  on  beams  and 

be  lengthened  by  ^*  fishing,"  instead  of  binders,  purlines,  and  principal   raftera^  Aa 

uiing.    In  this,  the  beams  are  brought  end  to  '— Cogging  is  a  species  of  notching  used  prin* 

d,  and  lapped  on  opposite  sides  with  short  dpally  in  connecting  the  beams  to  wall  plate% 

ices  of  strong  plank,  which  are  secured  by  a  shallow  notch  of  the  width  of  the  wall  pkte 

which  pass  through  both  pieces  and  the  being  cut  out  of  the  under  sorfiioe  df  the  beaai| 

between  them.    If  bolts  and  straps  are  and  a  sumlar  notch  out  on  the  wall  plate  to  rS" 

u  applied,  this  form  of  joint  is  as  well  adapt-  oeive  the  beam ;  the  2  notches  fitting  dosdj^ 

to  resist  transverse  as  longitudinal  strains,  all  motion,  whether  longitodinal  or  transverM^ 

designing  scarfs,  the  kind  of  strain  to  which  is  prevented.    Flooring  joists  are  often  ooo- 

i  piece  is  to  be  subjected,  whether  longitudi-  neoted  with  trimmers  or  main  Joists  in  tha 

transverse,  or  a  combination  of  both,  is  to  same  general  manner,  except  that  dovetailed 

particularly  considered.     In  the  ordinary  notdies  are  employed  instead  of  square.    As 

m  no  provision  is  made  for  resisting  longi-  there  is  seldom  anv  great  amount  of  Iotm  teod- 

linal  strains,  except  so  far  as  the  bolts  may  ing  to  detaoh  the  Joists  from  the  trimmen^  this 

iwer  this  purpose,  and  also  the  adhesion  or  Ibnn  ct  notdi  may  be  amply  sofBoient;  bat  as 

ition    of   the    2   beams.     More   eh&bOTate  a  role,  dovetail  Joints  should  not  be  miplojfd 

thods  of  jointing  are  therefore  devised,  in  in  cftipentry  when  the  gndn  of  one  pSaoa  of 
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wood  eroaMt  that  of  tbe  other,  for  the  shrink*  long  onoogh 
•ge  of  timber  is  ranch  greater  across  the  min  morased  piao«|  mw  j 
than  in  the  direction  of  its  lengtli ;  hence  dove-  the  projeoting  part.    . 
tails  are  apt  to  wear  loose  f^r  a  time,  and  adopted  in  oon&ee 
throw  the  entire  strain  upon  tbe  pins  or  bolts,  joists  to  the  girder  ur  obCs  in 
which  were  originally  employed  only  to  assist  in  wedging,  it  is  nsi      w       k«  the  I 
the  joint.     AVlicn  the  grain  of  both  pieces  runs  ficiently  long  to  pass  just  tun  ■ 
in  the  same  direction,  dovetails  can  be  em-  piece ;  a  saw-cnt  being  then  uwu^ 
ployed  with  advantuKc,  since  the  slirinkage  of  jectiug  part,  a  small  wedge  la  dnrkm  w,  ^ 
one  piece  in  counterbalanced  by  the  contrao-  causes  the  tenon  to  expand  and  eonplcUij  w 
tion  of  the  other,  which  allows  the  joint  to  re-  the  mortise,  so  tliat  it  cannot  be  Tifhiiwi. 
main  firm.    Such  cases,  however,  occur  more  Fux-tail  wedging,  employed  when  tkt  tmm 
frequently  witli  tlio  joiner  than  with  the  car-  does  not  extend  entirely  throng  tha  w*tM 
penter. — ^Tenoning  implies  mortising  also,  both  piece,  is  thus  performed :   The  tCBMi  laraf 
being  required  to  connect  2  pieces  by  means  of  been  exactly  fitted  to  the  mortlae,  %  crm  «v- 
a  small  projection  on  one,  termed  a  tenon,  and  cuts  are  made  in  its  end,  and  anall  veipi 
a  corresponding  cavity  on  the  other,  called  a  are  loosely  fitted  in  them.      In  driviag  ila 
mortise.     Tenons  and  mortises  must  exactly  tenon  down,  tlie  heads  of  these  wedges  Miib 
correspond  in  size.    They  are  generally  placed  against  the  bottom  of  tbe  mortisa,  mi  At 
at  equal  distances  from  one  or  the  other  side  or  wedges  are  thus  made  to  enter  the  tenan,  wW 
edge  of  the  2  beams  to  be  connected  ;  usually,  they  exnand  and  cause  to  fill  tbe  mortiitL  fc 
too,  all  angles  formed  in  the  proceijs  of  tenon-  is  usual  in  scarfing,  cogging,  and  notduif  Is 
ing,  whether  internal  or  extermd,  are  right  cut  in  the  shoulder  with  the  taw,  and  to  ttb 
angles.    Very  short    tenons,   tenned  joggles,  out  the  cheek  with  the  mallet  and  cfaHd.  m 
are   sometimes   u^sed    for    preventing  lateral  with  the  adze.    Tenons  are  made  entinlj  wA 
motion  in  2  pieces  of  timber,  as  at  the  con-  the  saw.    Mortises  are  asnally  formed  iff  Wn 
neotions  of  a  king  or  queen  ]>ost  with   the  ing  at  the  ends  with  an  anger,  tba  iJismif 
principal  rafters,  or  witli  tlio  struts.    With  the  which  is  equal  to  their  width,  and 
same  view,  the  ends  of  king  and  queen  posts  the  intervening  portiona  wiUi  a  < 
are  generally  tenoned  into  the  tie-beams,  and  ing  this  in  the  airection  of  tba  ^            » 
the  leet  of  the  principal  rafters  of  a  roof  are  wood.    The  ends  are  aqnared  wiua  ■  g 
also  tenoned  into  the  tie-beam.  Tlie  pressure  in  just  as  broad  as  the  width  of  tbe  n 
this  case  being  very  oblique  to  tlie  surface  of  the  Pins  of  wood  must  be  split  to  ii          ti- 
tle-beam, it  is  usual  to  employ  bolts  and  nuts,  nacity,  and  wedges  cut  with  tiw 
or,  what  is  better,  stirrup  irons  or  straps.    In  these  uses  straight-grained  atnff       iw  bi 
forming  mortises  and  tenons,  the  latter  should  ferred.— The  bearing  snHaoea  Oa  a. 
be  made  as  large  and  efficient  as  practicable,  bearing  joints  shouM  be  ae  laive  ■«  w 
with  due  reference  to  maintaining  the  proiK'r  and,  when  practicable,  cut  at  ; 
degree  of  strength  of  the  other  piece,  which  by  the  direction  of  the  pretnire,        i«i       ■■ 
too  large  a  mortise  might  be  materially  weak-  piece  bears  longitudinally  npou 
ened.     To  avoid  the  danger  of  too  great  a  circuhir  arc,  so  that  the  premnre  u       hv« 
mortise  and  too  small  a  tenon,  and  also  of  uted  equally  over  the  bearing  anrfw«w— ^ 
lessening  the  efficiency  of  either  of  the  2  pieces,  or  propping  up  the  walla  or  floors  %di 
in  consequence  of  the  tenon  being  placed  too  is  also  performed  by  the  oarpentcTy  i         >«- 
higher  too  low,  it  is  customary  to  employ  a  ging  or  deafening  floors,  furring  down, 
compound  called  a  tusk-tenon  for  most  hori-  bracketing  and  cradling  for  plaeteri 
zontal  bearings  of  im]>ortjmce,  as  to  joists  and  be  i»erfonned  eitlier  by  tbe  carpen^^  ^ 
binders,  to  trimmers,  beams,  girders,  &c.    The  as  less  or  greater  precision  is  reqairad.* 
body  of  such  a  tenon  Ls  a  little  above  the  mid-  mating  the  value  of  carpenters'  work. 
die  of  the  end,  and  runs  out  from  2  to  4  inches,  her  is  usually  rated  by  the  cnbie 
as  may  be  re<)uired.    Ik'low  it  protrudes  the  labor  by  the  square  of  100 
tnsk,  and  al>ove  it  the  shoulder  is  cut  down  at  wherever  it  will  admit  of  beu      bw  «• 
an  obtuse  angle  with  the  horizontal  line,  thus  and  it  is  customaiy  for  tbe  e               1 1 
fldving  to  the  tenon  the  strength  of  the  whole  be  measured  as  soon  aa  couipivw      dr  i 
depth  of  the  timber  above  the  under  tusk,  and  the  joiner  and  plasterer  begin 
giving  it  a  bearing  in  a  shallow  mortise,  while  Bond  timber,  wood  bricka.  wall 
a  greater  dei>th  of  the  mortised  ])iece  than  the  are  all  reduced  to  cubic  feet  of 
tusk  rests  on  receives  the  body  of  the  ten-  tain  price  per  foot,  which 
on,  thus  protecting  its  comparatively  narrow  upon  them.    The  naked  flow 
margin   from    under-prefsure.  —  Firming  and  on  the  surface  from  wall  to  \ 
wedging  are    resorted  to  when  tenons  have  labor  that  has  been  ezpradad  uu% 
to  resist  not  only  lateral  displacement,   but  for  instance  whether  tbe 
strains  tending  to  draw  them  from  their  mor-  double,  or  framed;  if              a 
Uses.    In  pinning,  an  oak  pin  or  tree-nail  or  party- walls,  or  stairs;  h      msh^ 
an  iron  bolt  is  driven  through  both  tlie  tenon  and  wall  plates  and  partitioH  iiandF* 
the  aides  of  tlie  mortise ;  or,  the  tenon  being  cut  and  sixe  of  the  large  tiniiMn  ;  < 
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luil«d  to  wall  idotei,  and  as  framed  oftea  seen  upon  the  floors  of  the  gentrjr.    Tet 

and  Duled  to  binders  or  comniDii  es  late  aa  the  time  of  Queen  Harj  rneiies  wera 

eDperficial    feet  are    redaoed  to  atrewn  on  tiie  floor  of  lier  preseoce-chamber; 

estimating  the  labor  ood  nails  in  though  carpeta  had  long  before  been  introduced 

.  getting  the  floors ;  then  the  floor-  from  the  East.    In  Egypt  their  mannfaoture  is 

are  mted  in  cabio  feet  and  vithout  traced  book  to  a  very  reniot«  period ;  and  in 

■fing  is  also  estimated  by  the  aapur-  Persia  and  other  Awatio  eountrios  the  art  prao- 

I  for  labor  and  n^ls,  the  measui'a  tiaed  by  the  hand  hod  attained  a  high  degree  of 

on  the  common  rafters  from  ridge  excellence  long  before  it  was  known  in  Enrope, 

fall    description    being    given   of  Puriilo  carpeta  of  great  beauty  were  used  at  tho 

roof  and   the  difierent  tie-beams,  bunquotsot  the  ancient  Greeks  strewed  beneath 

straining  silU,  strut^  porlinea,  ^le  their  couches.     The  Babylonians  adopting  tho 

^t  may  be  used  in  its  construoticu,  art,  uroameuted  their  fabrics   with   figures  of 

tfmated  for  labor  and  nails.    The  men  and  strango  devices  of  fabulous  creatnrea, 

ibers  are  then  reduced  to  cubio  feet,  These  were  imported  by  the  Greuks  and  Eo- 

mients  being  taken  to  the  extent  of  raana ;  anil,  from  what  we  know  of  the  fabric, 

there  may  be,  and  the  whole  valued  it  appears  to  have  been  rather  of  the  nature  of 

yt.    Tlie  dimensions  of  bolts,  bars,  tapestry,  than  of  what  we  now  call  cai-pela — 

are  taken    separately  and    thtir  made  by  introducing  tnfta  of  woollen  yam  into 

iDoed.    Gutter  boards  and  beama  a  warp  stretched  in  a  frame,  which  are  held 

d  by  the  superficial  foot,  and  valued  down  by  a  woof  passed  over  each  tuft.    Saoh 

>  tlie  thickneas.    Centring  to  vanlis  is  tho  method  of  carpet-weaving  now  practised 

y  the  square,  to  apertures  in  the  by  the  Asiatios  the  atitches  made  one  by  ooo 

f  walls  by  the  foot,  and  to  camber  by  the  slow  and  tedionsoperation  of  tlie fingers, 

lumber.     Quartering  partitions  are  The  youns  girU  acquire  great  skill  in  this  work, 

I  the  square  for  labor  and  nails,  and  and  their  nands  and  eyesore  soon  trained  to  do 

et  for  the  material.    Battening  to  it  with  ease  and  rapidity.     But  by  one  of  tho 

valued  by  the  square,  but  the  stnlF  modern  machines  l.OOOstitohesaresoonermude 

with  the  labor.    If  planing  has  been  than  one  by  the  hand  process.    In  Pertaa  whola 

sometimes  happens  with  beams  and  f.iinilies,  and  even  tribes,  are  employed  in  carpet- 

icee  not  to  bo  covered  by  ceiling,  it  woaviDg.  ThesecarpeUare,however,ufaosmall 

the  superficial  foot,  and  beading  or  a  size,  that  they  ore  little  used.     They  are  piu^ 

iing  by  the  running  foot    Some-  chasedbytravBHitig  merchants, who,in  Smyrna 

)rficial  amount  fur  labor  and  nails  andCoastantinople.disposeofthffnloEuropeans. 

.mber  cannot  be  obtained,  and  it  is  Turkey  carpets  are  imported  principally  from 

ted  with  tho  cost  of  the  timber  at  Ouch^,  in  the  province  of  AJdm,  about  6  days' 

■cubic  foot;  and  inauch  casesa^s-  journey  from  Smyrna.     These  carpets  ore  also 

it  be  m^ido  between  different  qnaii-  wuveu  by  farailiea,  and  no  large  manufactory 

I  labor  employed  in  framing  a  roof,  for  them  eiista     They  are  in  one  piece ;  the 

,  is  much  greater  than  that  required  patterns  are  peculiar,  and  no  two  are  ever 

amount  of  timber  used  for  flooring,  made  exactly  alike.     Their  chief  beanty  oon- 

if  labor,  too,  depends  much  on  tiio  sisls  in  the  harmoniona  blending  of  their  colors, 

)  hardness  of  the  timber.    The  cost  and  in  the  sotbiess  of  thoir  toxture.  rendering 

Ot  of  the  timber  should  include  tlio  them  i^reeahle  both  to  the  eye  and  to  the  foot, 

it,  and  expenses  of  cartage  add^d.  In  the  process  of  luanufactnring  tho  veaver 

cost  of  4  superficial  feet  of  sawing  sits  in  front  of  the  loom,  and  (asl^ns  to  each 

iwed  as  a  fair  average  for  the  diS  ihroud  of  the  warp  a  bunch  of  colored  yarn, 

lings;  and  finally  i  of  this  increased  varying  the  color  according  to  the  patli^m. 

waste  in  cutting  and  working.    A  The  row  being  completed,  he  posses  a  linen 

allowance  ia  necessary  for  ecaffotd-  weft  through  tba  web,  and  drives  it  well  up,  so 

itiuE,  especially  if  heavy  timbers  &ro  tliat  all  the  bunches  may  bo  secarely  fastened, 

insiderabio  height.     In  shoring,  oa  In   this  way   narrow   breadths   of  carpel   are 

is  not  consumed,   it  is  nsuw  to  made,  which  are  ailprward  laid  side  by  side, 

tse  and  wosto  at  i  of  the  value  of  and  united,  so  as  to  form  one  largo  piece.    Tha 

If  much  cut  up,  or  i  if  bnt  little  in-  tufts  are  then  pared  of  cqud  length,    and 

this  in  addition  to  the  charge  for  being  boatcn  down,  the  whole  presents  a 
dng  and  loweriijg.  smooth,  even  enriace.  Rugs  are  made  in 
',  a  sort  of  thick  cloth,  used  princi-  tho  same  manner.  A  superb  carpet,  com- 
pering the  fioors  of  apartmentt.  In  posed  entirely  of  ailk,  was  sent  from  Gash' 
.  a  very  early  period,  straw,  mahts,  mere  to  the  great  exhibition  in  London. 
ooarse  materiab  were  used.  Im-  In  each  square  foot  it  contained  as  many  as 
in  this,  the  rushes  were  plaited  into  !0,0OO  ties  of  short  lengths  introduced  by  Jiand. 
.ich,  though  homely  enough  in  ap-  In  British  India  the  mannfaoture  of  carpels  is 
irved  to  promote  warmth  and  com-  carried  on  to  a  greot  extonL  In  Benares  and 
)gland,  where  wool  was  obtained  in  Uoorshedabad  costly  carpets  of  velvet  with 
'  ■    '    '                   i  embroidery  aro  made.    Silk-embroidered 
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ctrpeti  are  miinifiMtand  ia  Tirknis  plaoei;  tl 

the  woollen  ones  prinoipallj  at  lUsalipatanu  puwo. 

For  many   years   Europe    received    aU   her  ihooldi         i        I 

ioppliee  of  carpets  from  the  East    The  manu-  cal,  <m6  wmcli 

£Ktiire  is  said  to  have  been  introdaoed  into  and  produce  a  b^km  :  ■ 

Europe  by  the  French  in  the  reign  of  Henry  smooth,  even  face.    Tlw  wwm' 

IV.    The  manufactory  now  belonging  to  the  any  moment  tighten  th*  w<     ttoi      ■ 

French  governmont,  and  still  producing  excel-  loose  after  the  shuttle  has  bi       hnf^m^t^m 

lent  fabrics  was  established  at  Beauvais  in  make  the    selvage  n  ^         he  1        k 

1664  by  Ci)lbert,  minister  of  Ix>uis  XIV.    An-  measurement  that  by  ]  ok        \ 

other  larger  factory  was  at  Ohaillot,  a  league  from  of  the  weft  tlireada  or  h«v  i       Iu  « 

Paris,  where  the  carpets  were  workeu  in  the  is  being  produced  too  lo       ^  m^  m 

manner  (»f  the  modem  Wilton  carpet.    The  gives  more  or  less  foree  tc  .  ui  1        i 

first  successful  operations  in  England  were  at  up ;  and  if  he  finds  that  the  i  p 

Hortlake,  in  Surrey,  to  which  enterprise  James  is  getting  rough,  he  regolataii        iAomm 

I.  contributed  £2,676.    In  the  middle  of  the  warps.    In  ttib  way,  by  obeiH^vrftioQ,  «h  im 

18th  century  the  business  was  much  extended  exercise  of  skill  and  Judgmenti  ht  o 

in  different  localities,  and  reference  is  made  to  mate,  and  only  approximate,  to  tho 

a  premium  awarded  by  the  society  of  arts  in  of  a  good  and  regular  fabria    In  tha 

1767  to  Mr.  Moore  for  dbe  best  imitation  Turkey  Mr.  Bigelow  prodocod,  he  approzinuled 

carpets.     This  kind  of  carpet  was  afterward  nearly  than  the  hand  weaver  toapaif 

largely  produced  at  Axminster,  in  Devonshire,  iu  the  figure ;  and  this  be  eflbctod  by 

made  even  more  expensive  than  the  real  Turkey  the  woven  doth  by  a  regolar  and  poritifa  m^ 

by  the  substitution  of  worsted  for  woollen  yarn ;  tion  which  was  nnerrino,  the  sanM  aiaoMlftr 

bat  the  manufacture  ceased  here,  and  in  York-  every  throw  of  the  shnttU  and  beat  of  thslrikn. 

shire  dso,  many  years  ago.   The  other  varieties  As  the  weft  threads  are  not  span  ragiMy* 

of  carpets  in  use,  as  the  Kidderminster  or  two-  and  the  weaving  in  of  the 


ply,  called  in  this  country  the  ingrain,  the  three-    passing  the  different  colon  from  the  appvio 

a  J^^w 


ply,  the  Venetian,  Brussels,  and  Wilton,  are  all  the  lower  ply  or  cloth  to  nrod 

made  by  macliinery.    The  ingrain,  made  with  require  sometimes  more  and  am 

%  acts  of  worsted  warp  and  2  of  woollen  weft,  make  a  given  length,  he  dei        lad  to  r 

consists  of  2  distinct  webs  incorporated  into  the  delivery  of  the  warpa  an  n  bi 

each  other  at  one  operation,  the  warp  threads  tension,  thereby  throwing  the  it, 

passing  from  one  to  the  other  to  bring  tho  re-  the  thickness  where  it  cannot  bo  b%i^«0«ii.HWM 

quired  colors  to  the  surface.    Each  web,  how-  of  into  tiie  length,  where  It  would  d 

ever,  is  a  cloth  of  itself,  which,  if  separated  by  match  of  the  figures.    He  aoo       Ushes         » 

ootting  it  from  tho  other,  would  present  a  coarse  suspending  a  roller  on  the  wovvn  d 

aorfaoe  like  baize.    Two  colors  only  are  used  to  the  lathe  and  the  rollers  that  mX 

best  advantage  in  this  kind  of  carpet,  the  intro-  so  that  when  tlie  doth  i        umun  «ra 

dnction  of  more  tending  to  ffive  a  striped  ap-  short,  which  indicates  ad      mitsaoDlvei 

pearanco.    The  three<ply  is  cuso  ingrained,  the  the  roller  would  be  ele^     sd.  and 

threads  being  int<u*laoed  to  produce  8  webs,  tion  increase  the  delivery  w       ■ 

thus  making  a  fabric  of  greater  thickness  and  more  warps,  and  eies  i  « 

durability  with  the  advantage  of  greater  variety  only  to  prevent  the  fhrtuw  «     naariOn 

of  color.    The  pattern,  however,  does  not  ap-  already  incurred.    The  roller,  to  p 

pear  in  opposite  colors  on  the  2  sides  in  this,  as  complish  its  purpose,  should  bavia  V  i 

it  does  in  tiie  two-ply.    Great  difficulty  was  to  tiie  unwoven  warps,  which  h       i 

experienced  in  applying  the  power  loom  to  practicable,  for  when  the 

weaving  this  fabric;  in  Europe  the  idea  was  weft,  these  must  be  rigid  to  ivsv* 

wholly  abandoned ;  and  in  1889  two-ply  ingrains  no  way  was  apparent  tn  t 

were  woven  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  only  by  the  hand  tive  to  detect  and  ii 

loom,  at  tho  rate  of  8  yards  a  day  to  the  loom.  up.    The  warps,  niot«vv>      an*  i 

At  this  tiine  Mr.  E.  B.  Bigelow,  of  Bo.4ton,  im-  rolled  up  on  the  worp-bei       w\ 

proved  the  power  loom  so  that  he  obtained  with  and  so  can  only  be  given  v«»  auw  ^m 

It  from  10  to  12  yards  a  day,  and  afterward  provcinent  was    atterwi        i 

by  still  further  improvements  so  perfected  the  Bigelow  in  the  follow 

machinery,    that    the   power   loom    is   now  thread  in  the  usual  Wiv  i  > ' 

wholly  used,  and  with  such  economy  of  labor  as  called  a  mail,  attached  to  a  ««ra  i         h 

to  have  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  carpetn,  and  tho  jacquard,  and  each  ovd  1 

extended  their  manufacture  to  meet  the  increas-  a  weight,  all  Uie  we  wl      m^i         ^ 

ed  demand.    The  inventions  of  Mr.  Bigelow  trap-U>arda  ijf  the  m 

have  becyi  so  important  in  this  branch  of  man-  ously,  one  up  and  tho  < 

nfacture,  as  to  have  given  it  an  entirely  new  movementa  they  catdh  ur 

character ;  and  though  their  full  description  (determined  bv  the  ooml  ■ 

would  be  too  technical  and  detailed,  a  general  orereouiredtobrini  tmm 

aooount  of  those  immediately  connected  with  at  each  operation  to 
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n  flooh  of  them  as  are  not  required  at  that  with  and  cover  it    The  threada  are  oommonly 

leolar  operation ;  and  when  the  two  trim-  of  6  diffisrent  colors.    In  tihe  weaving  tii^ae  mn 

B  are  on  a  level,  and  all  the  warp  threada  the  length  of  the  weh,  and  are  ao  manased  thai 

stedwith  them  are  in  a  horizontal  line,  and  all  those  required  hythe  pattern  are  hronriit 

lot  connected  with  them  hang  down  with  np  together  across  the  line  of  the  carpet;  be- 

Buspended  weights,  the  lathe  beats  np  the  fbre  they  are  let  down,  a  wooden  inatmment 

thread,  which  lies  between  the  warps  that  called  a  sword  is  passed  throng  to  hold  up  tiie 

IB  m  a  horizontal  line,  at  the  same  time  exert-  threads :    this  is  replaced  by  a  toond  wire. 

a  force  on  the  weft  fhreads  previously  which,  being  at  last  removed,  leaves  a  row  or 

wn,  and  beating  them  up  more  closely,  loops  across  the  carpet    In  a  yard  leitfth  the 

low,  as  the  warp  threads  are  all  connected  at  number  of  successive  lifts  of  the  seta  of  ookm 

end  with  woven  cloth,  and  at  the  other  required  is  sometimes  as  many  as  8fl0,  eaeh  of 

riui      beam,  it  follows  that  those  which  are  wmch  forms  a  row  of  loops,    fopr  ec^ors  midil 

lu^  down  in  a  bent  line  will  receive  a  always  lie  beneath  the  5th,  which  appears  on 

axmutT  proportiou  of  the  force  of  the  beat  of  the  surface,  and  thus  the  ceorpet  with  m  Hneb   * 

e  tlian  the  others ;  and  as  all  the  warp  weft  too,  is  thick  and  heavy.    The  '^ton  oar> 

)  in  succession  take  this  position,  and  au  pet,  the  mofuette  of  the  EVench,  differs  from  tba 

iqaai  weight,  it  follows  that  each  sue-  bruasels  in  the  loops  being  cut  before  tiM  wbia 

jomvci^  receives  the  same  pull  at  the  time  the  is  removed,  a  groove  in  the  flat  upper  aurtboa 

liUieb4t3  up;  tlius  the  tendency  to  irregular-  of  the  wire  aomittang  of  their  bemgeiit  hr 

itrofsarface  from  the  varying  lengths  of  warp  passinff  a  knife  along  the  sor&ce.    The  aoft 

)  taken  up  in  ingraining  is  counteracted,  ends  give  the  carpet  a  rich  velvety  appearance. 

iiio  Bcivage  was  made  smooth  and  even  by  a  In  the  imperial  jBrnssels  carpet  the  figmre  f$ 

vance  which  regularly  gave  a  pull  to  the  raised  above  the  ground  of  the  pattern,  luid  thii 

von     sad  after  the  shuttle  was  thrown.    Hr.  loops  of  thia  are  cut,  but  not  of  tlie  gfOUBd. 

Biniuw  at  last,  by  these  improvements  and  Various  methods  have  been  demised  of  aSapHiy* 

n  which  he  introdaced,  brought  the  loom  ing  the  processes  of  making  the  Brusseb  oarpetc 

u  average  from  25  to  27  yards  a  day  of  two-  Mr.  Richard  Why  took,  <tf  IB^nbnrdi,  introduced 

1^,  and  from  17  to  18  yards  of  three-plv  car-  an  ingenious  plan  of  nsing  thream  dyed  of  th# 

)eta.    His   improved    method   of  producing  colors  in  the  succession  they  would  be  required. 

^  that  wul  match  was  afterward  intro-  This  was  done  before  they  Were  made  into  tb$ 

,  and  patented  in  1845.    The  same  ma-  warp,  and  by  a  systematic  arrangemeiit    By 

ery  was  found  to  be  applicable  to  the  man-  thia  means  a  considerable  propordon  of  tiia 

ure  of  Brussels  and  tapestry  carpets,  the  threads  was  dispensed  with.     Hia  kxmiB  are 

Dg  of  which,  except  by  hand,  was  befbre  used  by  one  establishment  in  En|^d  to  tii* 

rally  considered  a  mechanical  impossibil-  number  of  more  than  800,  producing  carpets  to 

r.    With  the  hand  loom  they  were  mode  at  the  amount  of  about  £500,000  annually.    Thasf 

rate  of  8  or  4  yards  per  day;  but  with  the  are   known   as  *' patent  tapestry  aiMl  velvet 

)ved  loom  the  prodaction  was  increased  to  pile  ^  carpets.    Another  device  is  to  Weave  tiio 

or  20  yards  per  day.    The  carpets,  too,  were  carpet  in  plain  colorsi  and  then  print  it  with 

ide  more  exact  in  their  figures,  so  that  these  rollers  or  with  blocks,  after  the  method  df 

fectly  matched,  and  their  surface  was  smooth  calico  printing.     On  account  of  the  thicks 

!  r^ular.    They  surpassed,  indeed,  in  their  nees  of  the  ubrie,  difficulty  is  experienced 

ility  the  best  carpets  of  the  kind  manufac-  in   introducing   sufficient  color  vrithoat  go- 

ed  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.    The  ing  over  the  work  many  timea.     In  doGig 

ms  of  Mr.  Bigclow  were  introduced  into  this,  the  difficulty  is  of  coilrae  inoreaiad  cjf 

lories  built  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  Thompsonville  retaining  each  color  within  itaown  ezaot  Umita. 

I  Tariffville,  Conn.,  fur  theif  use,  and  others  Rollers  were  first  used:  but  a  cheap  kind  of 

re  established  at  a  new  place  named  Olinton,  carpet  ia  now  produced  at  Manohaater,  Sng- 

Mods.,  where,  since  the  year  1849,  about  land,  by  block  printing.    Felt  dotfaa  are  auo 

^000  yards  of  Brussels  carpeting  are  annually  printed  in  colors  in  thia  country,  and  aold  to  a 

daced   by  the   Bigelow  carpet   company,  considerable  extent  for  carpeta. — ^Venetian  oap> 

IS  town,  13  m.  N.  of  Worcester,  owes  its  pets  (which,  by  the  Way,  were  never  a  vroduo* 

sperity,  and  its  popalation  of  over  8,000,  tionof  Venice),  are  made  With  a  heavy  body  of 

(Hly  to  the  various  factories  established  upon  worsted  warp,  whldi   completely  mdea  th0 

different  inventions  of  Mr.  Bigelow.    Tor-  woof;  this  should  be  an  attemato  ahoot  of 

ille,  also,  now  a  place  of  over  2,000  inhabit-  worsted  and  linen  yam.    The  ftibrio  admlta  of 

s,  had  a  population  of  only  400  in  1840.  Bttle  varieties  of  design.    It  is  made  in  iuuto# 

s  carpet  e^^blishment  there,  with  a  capital  widtlis  fbr  stairways  and  pasaagea.— /flie  ptent 

^900.000,  employs  from  650  to  800  opera-  wool  mosaic  carpet  ia  a  novel  mairofiustitra  oar- 

Thompsonville  presents  a  similar  his-  ried  on  ^7  Messrs.  John  Oroesl^  and  Som^  of 

f, — Brussels  carpet  is  so  named  from  Brus-  Halifhx,  England.     A  stttmg^  plain  doth  fa 

in  Belgium,  whence  the  style  was  intro-  used  as  a  ground;  upon  tbia  a  p&e  of 

ed  into  England  in  the  lost  centurv.    It  ia  threads,  first  arrahked  over  and  iizk|^Mm 

le  upon  a  ground  of  linen  weft,  whicn  is  con-  atripa  of  metal,,wmch  tf|e  cot  Ortii  lesvunf  ftft 

led  by  the  worsted  threads  that  are  intetlaoed  enda  SQEe  tliaaa  of  a  HHton  ttttpel^li 
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tad  oemented  with  caontchouo.    If  the  thrmdi  hii  r  h  ^* 

were  of  difibrent  colon,  Btripes  are  produced,  without  ii 

or  the  jaros  may  have  been  colored  by  Why-  of  hia  i  lu  j        ,       i 

lock's  plan,  or  colored  patterns  may  be  obtUDed  was  pubuauvu  in  i       ^'  i 

by  another  process  iu  use.    This  method  is  eries  *'  of  Hakluyt.    Ae  dbvi 

principally  applied  to  the  production  of  small  of  his  life  to  prMching  the  foa|      a  i, 

articles. —A  cheap  kind  of  carpet^  of  little  dura-  Bohemia,  NoriT^,  and  DeDmaim,  »  a 

bility  of  wear  or  color,  has  been  extensively  in-  an  advanced  age. 

troduced  into  this  country  the  last  few  years,        CAIiPOORATES^-or  Caxpocba^  an  A^a* 

called  the  heinn  carpet.     It  is  made  of  hempen  andrian  theologian,  of  the  HeUcnirtie  Ga«u 

threads,  the  colors  running  in  stripes. — ^Tho  cor-  school,  flourished  in  the  2d  oentmy  A.  D^ 

pet  manufacture  has  increased  rapidly  iu  this  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian ;  waa  of  aftmOj  of 

country,  and  in  England  also  within  the  last  Christianized  Jews.     Ilia  theologieal  opii^ 

few  years.  In  England  it  is  estimated  that  there  were,  in  many  respects,  aimllar  to  thorn  U  the 

are  more  than  5,000  looms  in  operation  of  every  Gnostics  generally.    The  InodaBiental  GaoMic 

description.    The  business  is  actively  carried  on  idea  of  a  6in)reme  Being,  entirely  diMauKUd 

in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.    Refer-  with  the  amu»  of  the  univerBe,  waa  the  Mrt- 

ence  has  already  been  made  to  the  successful  iug   point   of  Carpocratea.     The  dcmivpi 

enterprises  in  tliis  branch  in  Massachusetts  and  and  the  other  finite  apirita  mling  over  tbsna- 

Connecticut.    There  are  also  extensive  mann«  terial  universe,  were  striving  to  keep  knuBit? 

factories  iu  different  places  in  New  York,  New  from  unity  with  the  Supreme  Monad,  to  wLxk 

Jersey,  and  Kho<le  island.    In  Massachusetts  it  was  constantly  tending,  on  aocoont  of  itobiT* 

alone  the  value  of  goods  produced  in  1856  waa  >i>g  Ix^n  ^^  original  emanation  from  him.   1W 

$1,362,819;  the  capital  invested  was  $2,264,-  prefixistent  state  of  the  human  sool  waa»  ia  iW 

172,  and  the  hands  employed,  1,014,  beside  4  CariKKiratian  systena,  that  period  when  il  kai 

manufiactories  of  painted  carpeting,  2  of  rag  l>ccn  in  perfect  unitr  with  the  Sopreme  Xoaad. 

carpets,  and  2  from  which  tliero  were  no  com-  The  domiurgna  and  ruling  apirita  have  dim 

plete   returns.     In  1845  the  value  produced  it  away  from  this  sublime  nnkm,  nnd  cndMraW 

m  Massachusetts  was  $834,322 ;   the   capital  to  preserve  it  in  expatriation.    One  of  thv 

invested  $488,000,  and  the  hands  employed  methods  of  accomplishing  it  ia  by  lawa  or  rB- 

did  not  exceed  1,034,  showing    in  10  yean  gious  duties  and  observancea,  aoch  aa  saiMeuI 

an  increase  iu  the  value  manufactured  of  about  ^nd  control  of  appetites  and  paawxi%  a&d  » 

$500,000  in  Massachusetts  alone.    The  value  of  ^rol  humiliation  and  penanoea.    Only  aad  m 

carpotings  of  all  kinds  imported  into  the  United  ri^  above  those  tyrannous  osorpatiQoi  cf  ik 

States  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1857,  demiurgns  and  his  colleague^  can  attain  teiki 

was  $2,181,290,  viz. :  from  true  life  of  the  souL    Consequently  all  Rfigmi 

RomU |i.(ni   c^nad.. $195  Systems  Were  the  devicea  of  t^  dei^iirm  fa 

HunboTg. t&  liritbh  w.  Indies 109  mamtaming  his  supremacy,  and  the  UgMH  »• 

gXSS ^  FJiSJe^^"'""* m4M  J«irytomen.    ThU  Gnoatic  AnfinonriMihw a» 

B«igiam*.'.".V.V.'.*.V.'.V.Y,i04  ^n\\iA%.\'.'..'.'. y. '.'.'.'.'.'..... n  veloped  itself  into  a  practical  liiii  of  frsadoB 

Kn«i»n(i 2,135.691   Gibraiur 6CT  from  moral  restraint,  which  both  Cbnontti 

c£S":V- :::;;;;;;;;.''';«  Asi.ucTurkoy 451  and  his  son Epiphani took au pniMtoj-5J 

Tuui |i.isi,89o  The  gratification  of  the  appetiteaand 

The  value  of  carpetings  of  all  kinds  reexported  became  a  duty  instead  of  a  wrong;  and 

during  the  same  period,  ending  June,  1857,  by  Jesus  was  only  attainable  on  the 

was  $1,649,  viz.,  to  of  perfect  abandonment  to  an  antiManan  Ifc. 

AflUticRussU $219  All  who  thus  abandoned  themaelvea  weieaaw4 

Canada 577  bocauso  by  confidence  in  hbteadiiuB and  CI0- 

veniiueia'. \\\\\\  WWr.  204  P^®  ^^^^^  ^^  V^"^^  themselTeOtt  tWr ena- 

Sandwich  i&ianda 4:)9  viotions  at  loast^  freed  fixHu  the  power  of  Iki 

T<rtai i^  demiurgus.    J*^"".  they  held^w^  Min|ay^ 

*  '  of  superior  soul,  who,  like  thumielna,  m  tki 

CAKPINI,  Giovanni  di  Plano,  an  Italian  power  to  discern  the  real  difBculty,  and rtifMlk 

Franciscan  monk  and  traveller,  born  about  1210.  to  achieve  his  own  practical  radenptiaB.  «< 

In  1246  he  was  sent  with  a  company  of  several  point  the  way  for  othen.    Carpocniea  and  lii 

other  Franciscans  on  a  mission  to  the  great  followers  rdected  the  sonela  of  Matthew  «i 

khan  of  Tartary,  to  convert  him  to  Christianity,  Luke,  and  tiio  entire  OMTeaUmeDtf  aa  the  h- 

if  possible,  or,  at  least,  to  induce  him  rather  to  genious  contrivance  of  the  demiusM  lo  kMp 

employ  his  arms  against  the  Saracens  and  Turks  men  in  subjection.    They  alao  denidL  Ae  n■^ 

than  ogiunst  the  Christians.    Carpi ni  travelled  rection  of  the  body. 

through  Russia  and  along  the  shores  of  the        CiVRPZOV,  a  famfly  of 

Block  sea,  and  finally  reached  the  court  of  tho  whose  original  name  waa  Carpmmm^ihAt 

Tartar  monarch,  in  some  part  of  the  region  tors  having  left  Spain  in  the  16Ch  eeatvy  en  a^ 

N.  of   tho  desert  £.  of  the  Caspian.    lie  re-  count  of  rdigioos  pereecntiQP,^-BMm<uf  CABr* 

mainod  here  a  month  or  more,  without  appa-  zot,  with  whom  the  diatinotkn  cf 

rently  accomplishing  much,  and'then  set  out  on  oommenceS)  waa  a  native    ~  ~ 
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Obt49, 1565,  died  Not.  34^  1624^  and  a  pro-  Xberhard,  a  piipil  of  YdirlL    The  ohfldren  are 

taor  of  jurispradenoe.    He  had  5  sons,  4  of  taught  all  the  dnties  of  home  and  fium  life,  each 

irlom,  Benedict,  August,  Konrad,  and  Chris-  in  tarn  having  a  portion  of  the  hooseholddntiee 

titt,  followed  the  profession  of  the  father. — The  assigned  to  hnn,  till  all  become  familiar  with 

Ml,  JoHANN  Bknbdiot,  bom  June  22, 1607,  died  whatever  is  necessary  to  the  comfort  o(  a  peas- 

OctSS,  1667,  professor  of  theology  in  the  nni-  an^'s  home.    They  have  nsaally  from  1  to  8 

TMSt^  of  Leipsic,  was  a  Lutheran,  and  de-  school  honrs  a  day  in  snmmer,  and  from  $ 

Toted  himself  to  theology.     His  5  sons,  David,  to  5  in  winter.    The  conrse  of  stady  indndee 

Johinn,  Friedrich,   Samuel,   and  August,  all  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  rin^^ing^ 

pi&ed  more  or  less  distinction  in  theology,  ju-  drawing,  and  some  knowledge  of  Borvning^ 

rispradence,  and  letters.    To  the  4th  generation  geosraphy,  and  natural  history.    The  food  am 

the  line  of  renown  descends  through  Samuel  to  2  dowing  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  peaMnt 

lona,  JoHANN,  bom  1675,  died  1739,  and  JoHAjnr  class  of  the  canton,  but  the  food  is  careftdly 

GoTTLOB.  The  latter  was  a  Lutheran  theologian  and  well  prepared,  and  the  dothing  keptwhoto 

iDd  oriental  scholar,  bom  in  Dresden,  Sept.  and  scrapulously  neat    Becreation.  nolidayis^ 

SO,  1679,  died  at  Lubeck,  April  7,  1767.    Ho  and  festivals  are  not  forgotten,  as  odng  a  ne- 

wiB  enabled  to    complete  his  knowledge   of  cessary  part  of  the  education  of  the  child,  in  the 

the  oriental  languages,  while  chaplain  to  the  estimation  of  M.  Eberhard.    Punishments  are 

&aoa  and  Polish  embassy  to  imgland   and  very  rare.    The  expenses  are  a  little  less  than 

HoUand.    After  his  return  in  1704,  ho  was  pas-  $2,000  per  annum. 

torof  several  churches,  and  in  1718  gave  pub-  OARRACOL   I.  Ludovioo,  the  fbnnder  of 
lie  lectures  at  Leipsic,  on  homiletic,  dogmatic,  the  Bolognese  school  of  painting,  bom  in  Be- 
ted pastoral  theology,  oriental  languages,  and  logna  in  1666,  died  there  in  1619.    His  first 
Hebrew  antiquities.    In  1719  he  became  profes-  master,  Pfospero  Fontana,  a  Bolognese  painter, 
spr  of  oriental  languages  at  the  Leipsic  univer-  so  little  appreciated  his  capacity  that  he  ad* 
■ty.   la  1730  he  accepted  the  general  super-  vised  him  to  adopt  some  other  profesnon.    BBs 
^ndency  and  first  pastorate  of  the  cathedral  of  slowness  of  execution  was  so  remarkable  that 
^beck,  where  he  died,  after  enjoying  the  in-  his  fellow-pupils  called  him  in  ridicule  tiie  oz. 
Dcy  for  87  years.    He  was  an  opponent  From  Bologna  he  went  to  Yenice,  and  studied 
Moravians,  and  wrote  many  works  on  with  Tintoretto.    Subsequently  he  vidtedFlor- 
xrinity,  and  also  on  the  canon  of  the  Scrip-  ence  and  Parma,  where  he  gave  much  attention 
»,  and  correlative  subjects.  to  the  works  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  OorregricL 
v/ARR,  Dabney,  a  member  of  the  house  of  and  Parmigiano.    The  object  of  tnese  vaned 
ir^esses  of  Virginia,  moved  and  eloquently  studies  was  presently  developed  in  the  estab- 
orted  a  resolution  to  appoint  a  committee  lishment  of  his  school  of  painting^  known  as 
grievances  and  correspondence,  in  conse-  the  eclectic  school  of  Bologna.    Li  this  project 
tence  of  British  encroachments.    His  resolu-  he  secured  the  assistance  of  his  cousins  Agos- 
m  was  adopted,  Mu-ch  8,  1778.    Carr  died  2  tino  and  Annibale,  who  joined  him  in  Bologna 
>nths  afterw£uxi.    He  married  a  sister  of  Jef-  about  1686.    In  a  few  years  their  school  waa 
on,  by  whom  he  is  described  as  a  man  of  overflowing  with  pupils,  and  all  the  otben 
uod  judgment  and  inflexible  purpose,  mingled  in  Bologna  closed.    Ajs  tiie  head  of  the  aoade- 
.th  amiability,  and  of  a  fanciful  eloquence.  my,  Ludovico  resided  chiefly  at  Bologna ;  and  Us 
CARR,  Sib  Robert,   British  commissioner  merit  is  more  that  of  a  teiaoher  than  ci  a  pro- 
New  England,  was  appointed  to  that  office  dnctive  artist    He  has  left  many  works  at 
Charles  II.  in  1664,  in  conjunction  with  Bologna,  including  hisAresco  paintings  in  the 
iCoUs,  Cartwright,  and  Maverick.    In  1664,  Palaoi  Hagnani  and  Zampien;  his  series  of 
icolls  and  Oarr  captured  New  Amsterdam  scenes  from  the  history  of  St  Benedict  and  St 
>m  the  Dutch,  and  called  it  New  York,  in  Oecilia,  in  the  convent  of  St  Michel  at  Boeoo; 
»nor  of  the  king^s  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  an  *^  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Yirgin,"  one  of 
^rward  James  II.    Carr  forced  the  Swedes  his  best  works;  and  the  *^  Birth  of  St  John  the 
d  Dutch  on  the  Delaware  into  a  capitulation.  Baptist"  He  aisopainted many  **£oce Homos" 
9  returned  to  Boston  in  1665,  and,  in  con-  ancl   '^Pietas."    11.  Aooitoiro,  oonsin  <^  the 
action  with  his  coadjutors,  assumed  the  prin-  preceding,  bom  at  Bologna  in  1558,  died  in  1601. 
yel  powers  of  government  He  was  tiie  son  of  a  tailor,  and  when  a  1m^ 
OAKRA,  a  hamlet  in  the  canton  of  G^eva,  was  instmcted  in  the  goldsmith's  art,  whence 
ritzerland,  remarkable  for  its  rural  school  for  he  became  an  engraver.    At  the  invitation  of 
phans  and  foundlings,  the  model  on  which  his  cousin,  Lndov^,  he  embarked  in  his  pro- 
e  other  schools  for  helpless  and  vagrant  chil-  iect  for  founding  a  new  school  of  art  in  Bolognai 
en  in  the  Swiss  cantons  have  been  formed,  but  flrst  went  through  a  course  of  stodies  at 
was  established  in  1820  by  M.  de  Rochemout,  Bologna,  Rome,  Parma,  and  Venice.    To  Am- 
i  the  plan  of  the  Pon  school  at  Hofwyl.    The  tino  were  asngned  the  most  important  and  labo- 
esent  number  of  pupils  is  26,  all  boys,  there  rions  duties.    He  prepared  treatisea  on  arohl- 
ing  another  establishment  for  girls  in  the  tectnre  and  perspective,  lectured  on  anatomyi 
me  canton.    The  family  system  is  carried  out  and  suggested  suqfeots  for  composition,  -drawn 
its  fullest  extent.    The  school  has  been  since  fh>m  historr  or  ficuon.    He  also  proposed  and 
\  commencement  under  the  care  of  M.  J.  J.  awarded  praea  for  designSi  celebffinDg  tlie  tIo* 
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tor't  trimnph  vitli  miuio  and  khul    Hk  MK^y  ad  of 

pctdflictkm  for  engrayiiv  never  xbnook  himi  xam  uuui 

and,  aKhoogh  hii  dengns  were  nmnerooa,  he  ]«  i 

flniahed  fewer  paintings  than  either  of  the  other  t         wnmv 
CarraocL    Among  the  hest  specimens  of  his       oajcIBABo.        LAk    «a^  •   wh 

paintings  are  **  St  Jerome  receiving  the  Sami-  marble,  of  £      kt.        jt  testonu 

ment  helbre  Death,'*  at  Bologna,  and  the  "In-  name  fit)m  th«  t     v«t-ue      tied 

fent  Hercules  strangling  the  Boi^nts,**  in  the  rian  differs  from  muil  i  i  mh 

Louvre.    III.  Ahnibalk,  brother  of  the  pre-  delicate littleplates cir ^       siu  i         ; 

ceding,  bom  in  Bologna  in  1560,  died  in  Rome  together.     The  magniftwut  Cuwu  w 

in  1609.    He  was  brought  up  to  be  a  tailor,  and  tiuns  in  which  the  quarries  of  Garran 

was  instructed  in  painting  Djr  his  cousin  Ludo-  are  situated,  forms  a  portion  of  the  Ai 

vioo,  and  afterwara  sent  to  Parma  and  Venice,  and  is  included  in  the  Ibnaer  dodiv  « 

where  he  devoted  years  to  the  works  of  Oor-  Carrara.    These  mountains  are  i  ■       \ 

reggio  and  the  great  Venetian  colorists.    His  mUes  from  the  seashore,  and  ^  mym  k 

stvle  was  founded  on  the  eclectic  principle  imposing  appearance,  towering  (o  the  skki,  »■ 

adopted  bjr  Ludovico.    He  was  an  industrious  broken  into  rugged  and  inaoceasiUt  psaka  At 

painter,  and  the  works  of  this  period  of  his  life  the  foot  of  some  of  these  hills  a  few  sUbmA 

are  numerous.    His  contributions  to  the  Polazzi  trees  are  found,  and  higher  np  amoiig  the  leagk 

Ki^ani  and  Zampicri  in  Bologna,  in  which  he  fissures,  flocka  of  ^oata  prooore  a  scanty  saka*> 

assisted  Ludovico,  were  highly  esteemed.     In  ence.    The  ouames,  ainong  which  ait  tkoM 

1600,  by  the  invitation  of  Cardinal  Famoee,  he  tliat  fumisheu  the  roateriai  for  Um  Fantheoa  m 

visited  Rome,  where,  under  the  influence  of  Rome,  are  abont  half  way  np  lbs  mooataiBi^aA 

Raphael  and  Michel  Angelo,  his  style  develop-  although  they  have  been  worked  fer  mai^j  e»- 

ed  itself  in  a  new  form.    Ho  was  employed  to  turies,  and  the  annual  export  baa  lone  tmam/^ 

paint  for  various  churches  in  Rome,  but  his  ed  to  about  40,000  tons,  yet  the  wocomb  at 

chief  work  is  the  series  of  frescoes  of  my tholo-  still  employed  upon  the  sorfeoa ;  ao  tbst  «i 

gical  designs  in  the  Famese  palace,  and  particu-  may  woU  regard  the  anpf^T  aa  inobaMtiUa 

wly  in  the  gallery,  which  occupied  him  8  The  Carrara  marbles  are  of  4  TariaCisL   Hit 

years.    At  the  commencement  of  this  work  he  used  by  sculptors,  the  white,  graanlai^  idbtd 

was  assisted  by  Agostino ;  but  the  intercourse  limestone,  is  the  most  valnahla.    U  b  bm 

between   the  brothers,  when  they  were  not  easy  to  work  than  the  compact  limsttnM,  ii 


,  under  the  influence  of  Ludovico,  was  always  color  is  purer,  and  it  is  dellcatclT  traaifaniL 

liable  to  be  interrupted  by  jealousies  and  dis-  The  other  varieties  are  the  Teined  Barbl^  wtt 

pntes,  and  Annibale  was  soon  left  to  labor  idone.  colored  linea,  which  render  it  unfit  fer  itstHn; 

When  the  work  was  at  length  completed,  the  the  ravaeioni^  or  Sicilian, and  tba  hndiflk^m% 

artist  was  rewarded  with  the  sum  of  500  crownsw  deep  blue  color.    In  working  tba  %aami^W|l 


Irritated  by  this  parsimony,  and  enfeebled  in  blocks  of  marble,  some  of  mora  tbaa  MO 

health  by  long   confinement,  he  repaired  to  feet,  are  loosened  by  hlaating.   Wbantbora^ 

Naples.    The  persecutions  of  the  Neapolitan  ly  detached,  they  are  tombled  down  or  kv> 

arUsta  obliged  him  to  return  to  Rome,  where  ered   to  the  hsoe  of  the  aooitaiai  wbaci 

he  died  soon  afterward.    Beside  the  contribu-  they  are  transpcnrted  to  lf*>*tw>^  tba  port  d 

tions  to  the  Famese  palace,  which  have  been  diipment.     The  value  of  tba  matarial  tmm 

frequently  euCTaved,   ^^  St.  Roch  Distributing  wiUi  the  quality  and  Mxe  of  tba  block.  IbalanH 

Alius,*'  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  a  "  Dead  Christ  of  these  ranging  tnm  $10  to  $16  par  eabia  inL 

aupported  bv  the  Madonna,"  the  "  Resurreo-  Th\B  marble  range  eztenda  over  ma^j  ^p» 

tion,'' at  Bologna,  and  the  ^^  Three  Marys'*  in  leagues.    The  wholenomberof  qparricsis«b- 

the  collection  at  Castle  Howard,  are  among  his  mated  at  about  400,  of  which  40  or  M  an  eat- 

most  oolobrated  works.    He  was  one  of  the  stantly  worked,  employing  feon  1,000  to  %fiM 

first  to  practise  landscape  painting  as  a  separate  men,  the  wagea  varying  mm  80  to  00  cntaptf 

department  of  art.    IV.  Francesco,  a  brother  day.    Those  of  the  atatnary  maibla  do  net  fi- 

of  Agostino  and  Annibale,  born  at  Bologna  in  ceed  12  in  all,  but  are  tba  most  pffodnciha  m 

1506,  died  at  Rome  in  1622.    He  studied  paint-  well  as  the  moat  valnablfli    TbM  an  tba  jnf- 

ing  with  his  cousin  Ludovico,  and  attempted  to  erty  of  4  or  6  of  tlie  principal  tamilici  ci  w 

establisli  a  rival  school  in  Bologna,  over  the  rara.    The  labor  in  theaa  nunaa  ia  boC  eaMf 

door  of  which  he  caused  to  be  inscribed,  *^  This  without  danger.    It  not  uatmptmtHj  bifV» 

ia  the  true  school  of  the  CarraccL"    The  pro-  that  a  heavy  block  of  WMurbl%  taaatiRg  in 

jectfkiled.  fastenings  in  its  deaoeni  firent  tba 

CARRARA,acity  of  Italy,  pop.  about  8,000,  crushes   beneath  it  tba 

aituated  on  the  Avenza,  in  the  ducliy,  and  69  m.  removah     The  Carrara  marblOi 

8.  W.  of  the  city  of  Modcna.    Its  principal  edi-  formerly  regarded  aa  a  primitive 

fioea  are  the  college,  the  ducal  psjace,  the  col-  proved  an  altered  llmertona  of  tba  ooBlfe  pip- 

legiate  church,  and  the  church  of  Madonna  delle  od.    The  causes  by  wbibb  tba  cbaBM  oiili 

Graxie.    An  academy  of  sculpture  was  founded  structure  was  efiected  have  alao  aaiiafto  aUir 

here  bv  Napoleon,  and  a  great  many  artists  erate  all  traces  of  the  foasila  wbidh  va  v>>^ 

from  abroad  reside  here  to  superintend  the  found  in  thi^rocka  of  tbla  period* 
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hb  hmt  quality  of  this  marble  bj  Eaeppel    Th^NMatuUgrtiiilj  oootribnted  tobriof  abooft 
)•:  the  reTolntion  of  1880 ;  but  while,  onthe  fint 

signs  of  a  collision,  Thiers  left  Paris,  and  ICg^ 


oS3:  ^iiSS;d;;;;;;::::::::::::::::::::::::^2S  »«fc  kept  stui  oarrei  oame  out  with  liis  wontea 

QriiMof  iroa  and  mangBiieM.  and  alumina. aossB  andacitT,  and  participated  in  the  battle.    When 

gej^ujw  of  pho.ph«ar^  aiftS  i*  ^«»  ov*'**  ^e  ^•^  ^^^  on  a  mission  into  the 

western  departments;  his  wise  measures  and 

loaooo  personal   inflaenoe    contributed   to   wi^Stitnin 

OARRAGEEN,  or  Ibibh  Moss,  a  marine  plant,  tranquillity  there.     During   his   absence  h0 

tkmdrut  erupus  (see  Aloje),  which   grows  had  been  nominated  prefiMt  of  the  dqpart> 

mm  the  rocks  of  the  coasts  of  Europe,  partio-  ment  of  Oantal ;  he  declined  the  appointmaot^ 

ilvlj  of  Ireland,  and  is  said  also  to  be  a  native  and  went  back  to   the  JfaHonal^  of  whiek 

«ltii6  United  States.    It  is  collected  for  the  he  now  assumed  the  chief  editorship.    Under 

mtirttion  of  a  light  and  nutritions  food  for  his  control,  and  chieflj  bjr  his  contributioii% 

BTilidfl,  and  is  particularly  recommended  in  the  Kational  became  a  moHst  vigorous  and  ekh 

ftoQar7  and  scrofulous  affections,  dysentery,  quent  Journal,  and  g^ave  to  the  republican  party 

luBS,  &c.    It  is  prepared  by  macerating  it  a  standing  which  it  never  haa  before.    The 

ii  cold  water,  in  which  it  swells'  without  dis-  frankness  and  boldness  of  his  course  drew  on 

lolTing,  and  which  removes  the  taste  of  extra-  him  the  anger  of  the  ^vemment,  but  the  meaa- 

neoQs  matters  mixed  with  it.    It  is  then  boiled  ures  taken  against  him,  however  trying^  oonid 

in  water,  of  which  3  pints  are  used  to  the  ounce  not  damp  his  ardor.    Ele  was  the  fii^  to  vindi- 

tf  moss.    Milk  instead  of  water  makes  a  more  cate  the  memory  of  Varahftj  K^  before  the 

ntritioas  preparation.   It  dissolves  and  gelatin-  court  of  peers;    and  his  generous  temeri^ 

Ina,  and  the  Jelly  is  flavored  with  lemon  Juice,  would  have  been  severely  punished,  if  he  had 

nd  sweetened  with  sugar.  not  been  supported  by  Qen.  Excdmans,  l*<w*a^f 

OARREL,  Nicolas  AfiMAKD,  one  of  the  found-  a  peer  of  France.     His  quickness  of  tenq>er, 

M  of  the  Paris  journal,  Le  National,  bom  May  enhanced  by  exaggerated  chivalrio  notioDSi  in- 

%  1800,  at  Rouen,  died  July  24,  1886,  at  St  volved  him  in  several  duels.    Previous  to  the 

ICaod6,  near  Paris.    The  son  of  a  worthy  mer-  revolution  of  July,  he  had  espoused  a  qoar- 

shaot)  he  was  educated  at  St.  Cyr,  and  entered  rel  brought  about  by  an  article  from  the  pen 

h%  army  as  sub-lieutonant ;  secretly  participat-  of  Thiers,  and  fought  for  his  eolleagne.     Ln 

d  in  the  B^fort  conspiracy  in  1821,  but  eluded  1888,  threats  having  been  uttered  against  the 

Hcion.   His  political  opinions  became  known  opposition  by  the  leffitimists,  Oarrei  came  ovt 

ihe  occasion  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  as  the  champion  of  the  former,  and  had  an  en^ 

lYolution.     A  letter  he  had  written  to  the  counter  with  Roux  de  Laborie,  in  whieh  both 

NTtes  came  into  the  hands  of  his  colonel,  wd«  wounde^  Oarrei  very  severely.    Thia  eii^ 

hen  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  entered  euAstance  elicited  many  evidences  of  the  admi- 

to  the  foreign  legion  in  Spain.     When  the  ration  he  had  won  even  in  the  nuiks  of  hbpolii* 

ench  army  invaded  the  peninsula,  Oarrei  was  ical  opponents. — Three  years  after,  £mue  de 

ide  prisoner,  and  arraigned  before  &  French  (Hraroin  challenged  him ;  thev  fought  at  Yin- 

urt-martiaL,  who  declared  their  incompeten-  cennes,  with  pistols ;   Girardm  was   ali|^tlj 

;   but  on  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  cassa-  wounded  in  the  thia^  and  Oarrei  reoeiwed  a  biul 

m,  he  was  sent  before  another  tribunal,  by  in  the  abdomen.  Hewastaken  to8t.Ma&d4|to 

lich  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  as  having  the  house  of  one  of  his  friends,  and  after  8  daya' 

rried  arms  against  his  own  country.    On  ac-  suffering  breathed  his  last.    Ou  the  news  of  hie 

ant  of  some  informality,  the  verdict  was  not  wound  spreading  throuarh  Puia  crowds  of  eit^ 

rried  out ;  and  Oarrei  was  tried  before  a  8d  cans  flocked  to  St.  Mandd,  and  the  deepest  qraa- 

art-martial   at   Toulouse,    which   acquitted  pathy  was  manifested  among  all  dassea;  bis 

iL    He  was  now  engaged  for  a  few  months  death  was  considered  a  publio  calamity.    A 

an  amanuensis  to  the  historian  Thierry;  new  edition  of  his  works  was  pnbliibedfaiFlvii 

en  he  wrote  2  essays  on  the  history  of  Scot-  in  1858,  in  6  volumes. 

id  and  of  modem  Greece,  and  a  biogri^h-        OABBENO  MIRANDA,  Jvah  di,  a  8paiikli 

il  notice  of  Paul  Louis  Oourier,  the  fVench  painter,  bom  in  1614^  died  in  1685.    As  a  eol- 

mphleteer ;  he  was  also  editor  of  the  JSews  orist,  the  Spaniards  rank  hun  with  Titiaa  and 

rieaine^  a  short-lived  monthly,  and  an  oo-  Yanayke.   His  principal  paintings  are  a  ^lUf' 

nal  contributor  to  several  leading  opposi-  dalene  in  the  Desert,"  at  Madrid ;   a  ^  Hoqr 

•u  papers,  such  as  the  Comtitutionnel  and  the  J'amily,"  at  Tdedo;  and  a  ^Baptism  of  car 

^obe.    But  he  did  not  gain  much  literary  rep-  Saviour,"  at  Alcala  de  Henarea. 
ition  until  the  appearance  of  his  Histoire  de       OARRER,  Luioi,  an  Italian  poet^  bon  ki 

eontre-revolutton  en  AngUterre^  which  was  Venice  in  1801,  died  Dec  28. 1850.     He  cffii^ 

rorably  received.    With  a  view  of  finding  an  ated  as  professor  (tf  philosophy  at  Padn%  fron 

tlet  for  his  political  opinions,  with  Thiers  1880  to  1888,  when  he  went  to  Venios^  wham 

d  Mlgnet  he  founded  the  Kational,    Thiers,  he  condncAed  a  literary  joomal  for  9  yeuii  dniw 

g  the  oldest  and  the  best  known  of  the  8,  ing  whidi  time  he  was  also  ^ppoii^ed  by  the 

IB  the  leading  editor,  while  Oarrei  wrote  mmiioipal  eoundl  professor  in  the  aebool  of 

iefly  for  the  literary  department  of  the  piq;»er»  arts  and  aDienoe%  and  diceotor  of  the 
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HeTOliepQUiihedteTeralwofka,iheinoitpop»  kta  John  Ih 

iilar  of  which  U  the  "Ring  with  Seven  Di*-  oerity  and  1  r  «ii 

moods "  {VAndU  di  Setts  Otmime\  a  poetio  deoted  to        p  a 

desoription  of  the  history  and  customs  of  Yen-  to  read  anu  wnw,  wub  mmM 

ioe.    His  lyric  poems  are  his  best  prodactions.  nre  repidred  the  i 

OARRERA,  the  name  of  8  brothers  who  His  govemment  is  auw      «. 
distingnished  themselves  as  revolutionary  lead-        OARRETTO,  Fit  o      r 

ers  in  Chili  against  Spain,  during  the  war  of  a  Neapolitan  minister  ui  |n^     I 

independence  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  toward  the  end  of  the  ISth  ok»      f . 

— J(^  MiouEL,  the  eldest  and  most  celebrated,  his  way  to  distinction  in  the  a     p , 

was  captured  by  the  Spaniards  and  beheaded  a  member  of  the  carbon     ,  was 

at  Mendoza,  Sept.   1,  1821;    the  2  younger  pointed  general  inspector  oi  poUea. 

brothers  were  beheaded  at  Mendoza  on  the  marched  at  the  head  of  6,000  » 

same  day,  April  8, 1817,  6  months  after  their  insurrection,  of  which  the  little  wwa  «i  i 

capture.  was  the  focus.    After  destroyi:      the  tm 

OARRERA,  Rafubl,  ruler  of  Guatemala,  inmiediately  caused  a  pillory  to  w 

born  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  in  1814,  of  mixed  its  ruins,  and  had  20  persona  <     cu 

Indian  and  ne^o  blood.    In  1820,  when  Mora-  ing  an  old  man  of  80  years.     Auk       « 

zan  was  president  of  the  federal  government,  him  the  wrath  of  the  Ne^iolitana. 

Garrera  became  a  drummer-boy  in  the  regiment  Ferdinand  II.,  howerer,  arooli         ] 

of  Col.  Aycumena.    Subsequently  he  retired  to  ister  of  police  in  1881.     for  ■ 

the  village  of  Metaquascuintla,  where  he  mar-  exercised  almost  abaolate  power  fai  ^ 

ried  a  woman  of  singularly  energetic  character,  1837,  when  the  cholera  raged  in 

his  constant  companion  throughout  his  subse-  the  people,  in  their  despair,  oontenom 

qnent  career.    At  that  time  the  property  and  had  been  intentionally  bron^t  ii 

privileges  of  the  church  were  assailed  by  certain  by  the  government,  Carretto  i 

§  artisans  of  immediate  reform,  while  the  In-  Catania,  where  the  insargenta  uma  «i 

ians  were  generally  wedded  to  the  system  of  provisional  government;  and  i     bo 

laws  f&miliar  to  them  for    nearly  8   centu-  nis  arrival,  had  alreadr  b*        i 

ries,  but  which  was  about  to  be  supplant-  again  exercised  hia  anthoriij  6>  un 

ed  by   Livingston's   Louisiana   code.     Great  execution  of  more  than  a  him      ii  ■ 

discontent   was  thus    excited   among   them,  even  applying  the  torture  to  i 

when  an  insult  offered  to  his  wife  by  a  gov-  The  king  was  finally  compelled  to 

emment    olBcer    roused    Carrera    to  action,  clamors  of  the  people,  and  d 

Bent  on  vengeance,  he  placed  himself^  in  1887,  the  night  of  Jan.  27, 1848,  he  i 

at  the  head  of  a  band  of  insurgent  mountain-  Gen.  Filangieri,  and  put  <      *^ 

eers.     Enlisting  in  a  remarkable  degree  'the  steamer,  as  exile  to  France.        im 

sympathies  of  the  Indian  population,  the  re-  the  passenger  became  known       L 

hellion  made  rapid  strides.    Strengthened  at  supply  of  coals  was  withheld  li        !ii 

every  defeat,  he  was  in  turns  courted  and  In  Genoa  he  was  not  permitted  w 

caressed  by  BarrundiA  and  other  members  of  He  afterward  retamed  to  N^ilei| . 

the  2  opposite  fSactions  which  divided  the  gov-  restored  to  office, 
emment    In  Fob.  1838,  he  occupied  the  city        C  ARRIACOC,  the  largest  of  the 

of  Guatemala  with  6,000  Indians,  and  young  as  islands,  in  tlie  British  West  In&s,  T  B.  hv 

he  was,  he  succeeded  in  restraining  his  follow-  and  from  2  to  4  broad.   It  la  well  cidtivilid,al 

ers  from  the  anticipated  pilhige  and  massacre,  produces  good  crops  of  cotton.    TbetovBad 

Some  accommodation  among  the  conflicting  harbor  of  HUlsboronrii  are  on  ita  W.  Ml 
parties  now  followed,  and  Carrera,  in  the  gen-        CARRICKFERGuS,  a  maritinia  dhtrid  d 

eral  terror,  was  sent  to  Meta,  a  neighboring  Ulster,  Ireland,  surroonded  by  the  eoaa^rf 

district  of  the  interior,  in  an  official  capacity,  Antrim  on  all  sides  save  the  8.,  whk^kwwsi 

. 
f 


^  «■ 


to  which  a  salary  was  attached.     On  April  18,  by  the  bay  of  Carrickfergos;  areii  M  n.  ■*; 

1880,  he  again  occupied  the  capital,  wuich  he  pop.  in  1861,  including  the  town,  8,0M.  UBi 

has  since  held.    Ruling  at  first  as  generol-in-  it  is  in  general  hilly,  hat  toward  tiba  na  Ai 

chief,  he  was  elected,  March  21,  1847,  to  the  hills   gradually   diBq)pea&  and   tiba  eoattj 

presidency  of  Guatemala.    In  Feb.  1851,  with  spreads  out  into  an  allanal  plain.    Oi^Jf' 

only  1,500  men,  he   defeated  the  combined  tatoes,  cattle,  and  cheeaa  are  prodoead.   fti 

forces  of  San  Salvador  and  Honduras,  since  fisheries  are  valuable,  and  the  ojatMa  vs  ^ 

when  peace  has  been  preserved.    He  was  re-  mous.  A  veinof  rockaalt  of  ramarkaUspalf 

elected  Oct  10, 1851,  as  president  for  life.    In  and  great  thickness  haa  reoantly  bean  dbooiw* 

the  earlier  part  of  his  career  he  was  regarded  ed.     This  county  belongs  to  tba  dman  d 

as  the  enemy  of  order  and  civilization.    As  the  Connor,  and   its  entire  eodeaiMlkd  Imsm 

leader  of  an  unbridled  mob,  in  1888,  inflamed  inures  to  the  benefit  of  a  ain^  tmtat^   Ctf* 

with  political  animosities,  his  conduct  was  natu-  bxckfebgus,  the  cental,  pop.  in  1051,  M^ 

rally  controlled  by  the  exigencies  of  the  occa-  extends  about  1  m.  along  tna  Aon  viQmMr 

sion.^    But  of  late  years  he  has  verified  the  fergus  bay.    It  oonristaof  8  parte:  tiba  all  sr 

opinion,  early  entertained  and  expressed  by  the  walled  town  in  the  oentre^  Uia  Mih 
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and  the  Scotch  qmirter  on  the  E.  The  were  tied  in  ooaples,  Bomedmes  a  man  and 
mto  of  the  last-meDtioned  quarter  are  woman  together,  tnen  hurled  into  the  river  bj 
fishermen,  descendants  of  a  colony  the  ezeoationers ;  sometimes  forced  ftom  the 
■eligions  persecution  drove  thither  from  boat  by  the  sword  or  bayonet  MeanwhOe 
osite  coast  of  Scotland  in  the  17th  cen-  nombers  of  prisoners  were  also  shot  in  the 
rhere  is  an  old  castle,  once  very  strong,  ^narries  in  the  vicinity  of  Nantes.  The  oonven- 
11  fortified.  The  other  public  buildings  tion  was  for  a  while  kept  ignorant  of  these 
of  note  are  tlie  parish  church,  an  anti-  monstroos  scenes;  the  kiUmg  of  prisoners  he  re- 
structure in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  the  ported  as  the  *'  translation  of  culprits."  The  dti- 
ouse,  a  neat  building  recently  erected,  zens  of  Nantes  themselves  did  not  dare  to  de- 
are  8  flax-spinning  mills,  a  muslin  nounce  him,  as  they  were  under  the  impressioii 
Screen,  and  a  linen  bleach-mill  and  that  he  acted  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of 
n  the  vicinity,  and  some  trade  is  also  the  convention.  At  last  the  assembly  became 
on  in  tanning,  brewing,  and  distilling,  aware  of  the  real  state  of  things,  and  Ciuiier 

times  the  town  was  frequently  attack-  was  recalled  by  the  committee  of  public  safety. 

ut)  Scots.    William  III. landed  here,  June  Strongly  denounced  by  public  opmion,  he  was 

In  the  roads  opposite  the  town,  the  arraigned  before  the  revotutionaifytoibimal,  Nov. 

Bioop  of  war  Drake  was  captured  by  25, 1794,  and  sentenced  to  death. 

oaes,  April  24,  1778.    The  town  sends  OARRIER  PIGEON  (eolumba  Iwia).  This, 

mber  to  parliament.  the  pigeon  pricS  of  B^lon,  the  pigeon  domee- 

tRICKMAGROSS,    or    Maghbboss,    a  tique  of  Bnsson,  the  wild  rock  pigeon  of  the 

town  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  Ire-  British,  and  the  eolommen  of  the  W€Jsh,  is  the 

)  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Dublin ;  pop.  in  1851,  stock  from  which  ornithologists  generally  now 

The  town  was  granted  by  Queen  Eliza-  agree  that  the  domestic    pigeon  is  derived. 

)  the  exirl  of  I&ex,  who  built  here  a  "  Under  this  species,"  writes  Mr.  Selby,  **  we 

the  ruins  of  which  are  now  among  the  include  not  only  the  common  pigeon,  or  in- 

Dteresting  objects  of  the  place.     The  habitant  of  the  dovecot,  but  ail  those  numeronB 

still  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  varieties,  or,  as  they  are  commonlv  called,  races 

ly.    On  the  W.  side  of  the  town  are  of  domesticated  pigeons  so  highly  prized,  and 

tuoiices  of  the  Shirley  family,  the  princi-  fostered  with  so  much  care  and  attention  bv  the 

prietors  of  the  district.    There  are  in  the  amateur  breeder,  or  pigeon  fancier;  for,  now- 

brewery,  malt  stores,  and  a  distillery.  ever  diversified  their  forms,  color,  or  pecimaritj 

EIER,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  notorious  mem-  of  habit  may  be,  we  consider  them  all  aa  havine 

he  French  convention,  born  in  1756  near  originated  with  a  few  accidentid  varieties  m 

3,  died  Dec.  16,  1794,  in  Paris.    Taking  the  common  pigeon,  and  not  from  any  cross  of 

in  the  national  convention  in  1792,  he  that  bird  with  other  species,  no  signs  or  maika 

ed  the  establishment  of  the  revolutionary  whatever  of  such  being  apparent  in  any  of  the 

I,  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XYI.,  numerous  varieties  known  to  us.    In  frtot,  the 

ed  a  motion  for  the  arrest  of  Philip  greater  part  of  them  owe  their  existence  to  the 

duke   of  Orleans,   and   participated  inteiference  and  art  of  man;  for.  by  separating 

in  the  popular  rising  of  May  81,  against  from  the  parent  stock  such  acciaental  varieties 

Dudists.    His  revolutionary  zeal  caused  as  have  occasionally  occurred,  by  satijecting 

be  sent  to  Normandy,  then  to  Nantes,  tbese  to  captivity  and  domestication,  and  by 

be  arrived  Oct.  8,  1793.    The  western  assorting  and  pairing  them  together  as  ftnoj 

lents  wore  troubled  by  civil  war,  and  he  or  caprice  suggested,  he  has,  at  intervals^  gene- 

ded  himself  with  ferocious  men,  ordered  rated  all  the  various  races  and  peculiar  varieties^ 

us  arrests,  and  sent  victims  to  the  scaf-  which,  it  is  well  known,  when  once  prodnoed, 

tho  slightest  suspicion.    He  soon  dis-  may  be  perpetuated  for  an  indefinite  period,  l^ 

with  even  a  show  of  trial ;  without  any  being  kept  separate  from  and  unmixed  wim 

proceedings,  prisoners  were  murdered  others,  or  what  by  those  interested  in  such 

•lesale;  and  as  the  guillotine  did  not  pursuits  is  usually  termed 'breeding  in  and  in.' 

efficient  means  of  execution,  boats  pro-  Such  also,  we  may  add,  is  the  opinion  ai  the 

ith  valves  were  procured,  which,  after  most  eminent  naturalists  as  to  their  oririn ;  and 

on  board  hundreds  of  prisoners,  were  it  is  strondy  inmsted  on  by  M.  Temminok,  in  his 

At  the  middle  of  the  Loire,  where  they  valuable  JxiftMfv  ghiSrdle  natureUedeeptgeom^ 

ank  to  the  bottom  with  their  human  Indeed,  the  fact  that  all  the  varieties^  however 

The  first  of  these  dreadful  executions  much  they  may  dLSer  in  size,  color,  or  any 

d  of  94  priests ;  several  others  took  place  other  particulars,  if  permitted,  breed  freely  ana 

h  women  and  even  children  were  min-  indiscriminately  together,  and  produce  a  pro- 

th  men  in  every  stage  of  life.    The  un-  oeny  equally  prolific,  is  another  and  a  oonVino- 

>eings  were  confined  in  a  vast  building  ing  proof  of  a  common  ori^n;  for  it  is  one  of 

he  warehouse ;  every  day,  at  night-&ll,  those  universal  laws  of  nature,  extendinff  even 

s  of  them  were  summoned  on  board  the  to  plants,  and  one  which,  if  once  set  aaioe  and 

»ats,  and  their  death  was  hidden  in  the  not  enforced,  would  plunpe  all  animated  nature 

e  of  night.    He  also  invented  the  so-  into  indescribable  oonfrunon,  that  the  ofl^pring 

*^  repubUcan  marriage  :''  the  victims  prodnoed  by  the  interooarse  of  diffeceat  ipe» 
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fiutaer  ioereate.^    The  varietiet  of  thit  bird,  rtooln  to  and  from  tbt 

prodaoed  nader  the  foateriog  hand  of  mao,  the  fint  inUUigtoM  of  tho  wiaMT  of  Ihi  lli% 

tumblera,  croppers,  jooobinefl,  runts,  spots,  tar-  kept  Hbrtiiie  and  BratM  00Mlnl|f  tatewltf 

bits,  owls,  nuns,  £c^  would   fill  a   volume;  each  other's designo  and  movmaati^HJUlHy 

the  carrier,   however,   demands  especial  no-  the  besiejger  iUt  to  hia  oort.    la  vrfa  dii  hi 

tice.     The    carrier   pigeon    is  a  bird   larger  spread  bia  Data,  and  I17  evarj  ainlifn  Is 

than   the   common   pigeon,    measures    about  baffle  thesa  coariers  of  tha  air;  ka  hid  At 

15    inches   in   length,  and   weighs   about  1^  mortification  of  saeiiig  than  goipg  and  idaam 

lb.    The  nock  is  long,  and  the  pectoral  mus-  every  morning  over  the  baleMoaradwaBiif  Ma* 

des  verjr  largo,  indicating  a  power  of  vigor-  tina.    Anacreon's  dove"  (laf  nli  nds : 


ous  and  long-continued  flight     An  append-  paw)  **  was  employed  on  a  mora  ccalla 

age  of  naked  skin  hangs  across  its  bill  and  and  Taurosthenessentonadackadfvith^ai^is 

continues  down  on  either  side  of  the  lower  his  happy  father,  in  the  ialandof  iBgwr  ~'~^ 

mandible.    According  to  its  size  and  shape  the  the  news  of  his  victoiy  at  tba  Olljvpie  _ 

amateurs  of  carrier  pigeons  estimate  the  value  on  the  day  of  the  pi^MNi*a  anivaL    Wa 

of  the  bird.    Thoy  consider  those  pigeons  the  the  authority  of  Sir  John  llaiidaviPa    fca  vka 

best  that  havo  the  appendage  rising  high  on  the  made  his  way  to  tba  border  of  Ohiaa,  la  tkt 

head,  and  of  considerable  width  across  the  bill,  reigns  of  the  second  and  third  rdwil   tfc< 

and  that  ore  also  distinguislied  by  a  wide  circlet  the  Asiatics  used  them  for  tba  sama  pan*""*  ** 

round  the  eyes,  destitute  of  feathers.    The  in-  tlie  Romans.    During  the  croaada  of  fit  Un 

stinct  which  renders  this  bird  so  valuable  is  they  were  so  employed;   Ti 

its  very  strong   love  of  home,   which  is,  in  into  service  in  the  siege  of  h 


some  degree,  common  to  all  the  domesticated    Godfrey  defend  one  when attadkad  bra 


varieties.    The  mode  of  training  them  in  Tnr-  and  Arioeto  makes  tba 

key,  whore  tlio  art  is  supposed  to  be  carried  spread  the  news  of  Orrilo^s  death  faj  a 

to  the  greatest  perfection,  is  this:    The  person  ger  dove.    **The  rapidity  of  tha  ii^  of  imi 

who  has  tho  charge  of  rearing  and  training  ofthe  species,"  says  If  r.  Brodaripy^^iaahBMli^ 

them  watches  for  tlie  arrival  of  the  young  credible.    The  panenger  nigeon  haa  bMB  Art 

pigeons  at  the  full  strength  of  wing,  and  then  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  TocIl  wilh  ia 

takes  them  in  a  covered  basket  to  a  distance  of  crop  full  of  rice,  whioh  tha  bird  eoohl  aothan 

about  i  mile  from  their  homo ;  they  are  then  set  procured  nearer  than  tba  rioa  fialda  of  Qtiqpa 

at  liberty,  and  if  any  of  them  fail  in  returning  and  Carolina.    Audnbon,  who  rrlntirrtMt-*'*- 

home  from  this  short  distance,  they  are  con-  ling,  but,  I  believe  tnia.lac^  ohaarfm  thrt,« 

sidered  stupid,  and  are  rejected  as  valueless,  their  power  of  d^esUoniaao  great  thattkf 

Those  that  return  home  are  tlien  taken  to  entirely  decompose  food  in  19  hom^  Ilia  Mi 

greater  distances,  progressively  increased  from  which  were  killed  in  tlia  Daigfabofboodof  Stv 

3  to  1,000  miles,  and  they  will  then  return  with  York  most  have  travaUad  bt^waan  900  aaiHI 

certfunty  from  the  furthest  parts  of  the  king-  miles  in  6  hours.    The  passanfar  nmttmwM 

dom.     In  England,  it  is  usual  to  keep  these  thus,  as  Andubon  obearraa,  baaaaliHd,wviii 

birds  in  a  dark  place  for  about  6  hours  before  so  inclined,  to  visit  Enropa  ia  lew  tlmld^i.* 

they  are  used ;  tncy  are  then  sparingly  fed,  but  With  all  deference  to  Mr.  AndaboB*b  ofiaigii 

have  as  much  water  given  them  as  they  will  however,  something  mora  than  inaUiiatioavadi 

drink.    Tho   paper  on  which  tlio  message  is  be  required  by  the  biid  to  eaabla  it  to  fif  tkt 

written  should  be  carefully  tied  round  tlie  upper  visit  intimated ;  for,  rapid  aa  an  ita  yoraaof 

part  of  tho  bird's  le^,  but  so  as  in  no  wise  to  digesting  food,  equally  rapid  ia  tiia  ttkmil 

impede  its  flight    In  older  times,  it  appearai  strength  when  deprived  of  food;  and  aM 

from  an  English  ballad,  and  from  a  line  in  can  no  more  endure  manyooQaaeativakoanaf 

Tasso,  that  tlie  original   way  of  suspending  total  privation  of  sostonanoa  than  a  aw  tm 

the  despatch  was  from  tho  wing,  or  round  the  support  as  many  eonseeotiva  daya;  aothalw- 

neck,  but  tho  above  method  is  that  now  adopt-  le«  the  passenger  pigeon  wora  totaka  a  valit 

ad.    The  antiquity  of  tlie  application  of  these  of  rice  under  bia  wing,  be  would  hava  hat  Ittii 

birds  to  tho  purpose  of  bearing  intelligence  to  chance  of  reaching  the  term  of  a  8  daji^Jaanv. 

distant  parts  or  persons,  and  tlie  perseverance  unless  he  should  calonlata  OQ  atoppiacaaff 

with  which   some  varieties  (that   which    is  and  taking  a  meal  on  board  ooa  of  iha 

named,  from  its  i>eculiar  fitness,  the  carrier,  steamers,  aa  at  a  half-waj  hoaaa, 


more  especially),  when  well  trained,  will  return  a  second  on  which  to  fobeC^  aiaaa  tha  pifMBb 
from  long  distances,  is  well  known ;  but  it  is  not  not  nocturnal.— Ilia  ordinary  rala  af  wa  d^ 
known  when,  or  by  whom,  the  pigeon  was  first    of  carrier  pigeons   is  not  MMral|T  hrii  l> 


applied  to  this  purpose.    "  Tho  same  faculty  exceed  80  miles  an  hoar. 

which  in  comparatively  modern  days  was  de-  laid  to  determine  tha  rata  af  A  atfifar  p|i^ 

graded  to  giving  notice  to  tho  authorities  that  eon's  flight     ^  In  1808,  a  yoOMT  "M*^  ^  ** 

tho  finisher  of  the  law  had  done  his  duty,  on  borough  undertook  that  lui  p%aoaa 

Tyburn  hanging  days—Uogarth's  graphic  record  fly  85  miles  in  an  bov.    Thraa  waaa 

of  the  custom  will  occur  to  most — ^which  after-  up  at  6  o*olock  in  tlie  area 

ward  sank  to  being  the  bearer  of  the  news  of  the  bridge  Wells,  and  anivad  $1^ 
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Ufiooe  in  63  miiiiitei,  ihns  Uattng  tioM  by  7  tbaBrilidiflMfeihwdriToatoaiekM^QMtotht 

■umUm.    a  geaUeman  laid  a  wager  ovl  ibm  aoathward  of  the  i^aoe  where  ^e  Inrde  fonook 

•mit,  u&d  he  seat  a  pigeon  to  Bary  St  £d-  the  ship.  The  day  after,  back  oaiue  thepigeona. 

wmi\  with  a  request  that  the  bird,  2  dajn  not  in  one  flook,  bat  in  small  parties  of  4  oro 

lAer  its  arrival  there,  might  be  thrown  up  as  at  a  time,  till  all  the  birds  were  side  on  board. 

tiM  dock  struok  9  in  the  morning.    This  was  Thia  unexpected  return  caused  some  oonyersa- 

tee,  and  at  11^  o'clock  that  morning  the  tion  on  board,  when  Sir  Edward  ^;>ngge  told 

tn  was  shown  at  the  Boll  inn,  Biahopsgate,  those  who  expressed  their  surprise,  that  be 

the  loft  of  which  respectable  establi^ment  brought  those  pigeons  with  him  from  the  stiaitii 

it  had  entered,  having  made  its  way  to  that  and  that  when  he  left;  the  Revenge  for  the 

point  in  London  in  2^  hours,  and  having  trav-  London,  all  those  birds,  of  their  own  aceord, 

snad  72  atrial  miles  in  that  time.    When  thel  without  the  trouble  or  care  of  carrying;  left  the 

unoal  trial  of  the  prize  for  the  best  carrier  Bevenge,  and  removed  with  the  seamen  to  the 

figsoaa  was  decided  at  Ghent  on  June  24, 1888,  London.''  This  is  the  more  remarkaU%  ainoe  the 

U  birds,  which  had  been  conveyed  from  that  birds  in  question,  in  so  far  as  appears,  were  not 

liioe,  were  thrown  up  at  Rouen  at  55  minutes  carriers,  bat  only  common  dovecot  pigeons;  and 

p«t  i  o'clock  in  the  morning.    The  distance  is  it  goea  far  to  corroborate  the  opinion  expressed 

IM  DL,  be  the  same,  in  lawyer's  phrase,  more  at  the  beginning'of  this  paper,  that  the  forma, 

orlen,  and  the  first  pigeon  arrived  in  Ghent  in  oolong  and  habits^  even  to  those  which  appear 

lihoar;  16  came  m  within  2i  hours,  and  8  most  characteristic  and  instinctive,  of  tneaa 

in  tbe  course  of  the  day ;  4  were  lost    If  birds^  are  merely  varieties  developed  by  care 

^  statement  be  correct,  the  first  bird  more  and  education  from  accidental  occurrences;  as 

tiian  trebled  the  usual  rate  of  a  carrier  pi*  this  incident  clearly  indioatoa  the  original  in* 

r'a  flight,  and  covered  at  least  90  m,  in  the  stinot  of  returning  to  an  accustomed  home,  as 

It  is  said  that  wild  ducks  have  been  existing  atrongly  in  the  original  unimproved 

i    irn  to  perform  this  rate  in  passing  head*  stock.    Nor  ia  it  one  whit  more  atrange  that 

-The  education  of  carrier  pigeons  is  en-  this  educational  &culty  of  carrying  should  be 

a     r  progressive ;  the  distance  flown  being  converted,  by  a  long  course  of  teaching  genera- 

Uy  and  slowly  increased  from  i  mile  ticm  after  generation,  into  an  hereditary  instinot 

l»  lu  iO  or  80  miles.    When  the  bird  is  able  to  apparently  natural  in  the  pigeon,  than  that  the 

**omplish  this,  he  may  be  trusted  to  fly  any  same  thing  should  occur,  as  it  is  known  to  every 

nee  overland,  within  the  limits  of  physical  sportsman  that  it  does,  in  the  pointer  and  set* 

vwer.    The  younger  the  bird  is,  if  it  have  ier,  in  refidrence  to  backing  and  pdnting^  na^ 

ength  to  fly  well,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  urally,  without  the  breaker's  aid. 

eating  it  to  be  a  good  bearer  of  a  despatch.  OARRO,  Jbav  de,  a  champion  of  vaecina* 

this  drilling  be  not  commenced  early,  birds  tion,  bom  in  Geneva,  Aug.  8, 1770,  died  at  Garla* 

r  the  best  breed  cannot  be  trusted.    When  bad,  in  Bohemia,  March  12,  1857.     Taking 

own  up,  the  bird  rises,  and  when  it  has  up  his  abode  in  Vienna  in  1796.  he  became 

chad  a  good  height,  will  at  first  fly  round  oelel»ated  by  his  efforts  in  spreiming  Jenner'ii 

i  round,  and  then  make  oS^  continuing  on  tjtiUm  of  vaccination  as  a  protection  against 

wing  without  stop  or  stay,  unless  prevented,  small-pox,  in  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  and 

u  its  well-known  home  is  reached.  A  word  Roaaia.    In  1800  he  sent  a  Quantity  of  virna  to 

» the  wise:    One  should  never  throw  up  his  Lord  Elgin  at  Oonstantinople,  together  with  a 

ird  in  a  fog  or  hazy  weather,  or  'tis  ten  to  one  work  of  hia  own,  tranalated  into  Tnrkiab,  on 

inst    iu  reaching  its  destination,  or  ever  vaednation.    The  attempts  of  the  Engliah  to 

seen  again.    The  spiral  flight,  when  the  Uitroduoe  vaociimtion  into  India  having  bean 

in^  are  thrown  up,  is  evidently  a  flight  of  nnsueoeesfnl,  becauae  the  virus  had  alwi^bean 

bservation,  and  when  they  catch  sight  of  any  deteriorated  on  the  way,  Oarro  was  induced  to 

ell-known  landmark,  away  they  go  home-  procure  the  vaccine  matter  finom  cows  of  Looir 

ard.    But  they  are  lost  if  no  such  ohjects  are  hardy,  and  aend  it  to  Dr.  Harford  at  Bagdad* 

L  sight.    Thus  pigeons,  when  loosed  from  a  This  retained  all  its  atrength,ai)d  was  the  meioa 

illoon  at  a  great  height,  have,  after  flying  of  introducing  the  benefits  of  kine-pox  inoc«- 

Mmd  and  round,  returned  to  the  balloon,  for  lation  into  In^a.  The  Indians  consider  it  tob« 

ant  of  objects  to  guide  them  in  their  home-  derived  from  a  sacred  eow^  to  which  they  givn 

mnd  flight.  And  yet  there  is  on  record  a  wonder-  the  name  of  amurtum^  or  unnuvtality .    Oanro 

d  instance  of  their  return  to  their  domicile  publiahed  hla  ^  ObservatioDa  and  Experimenti 

ier  circumstances  ofgreatdififioulty,  to  aay  the  on  Yaeeination,"  in  the  French  laiupuag^  al 

I      3f  it,  OS  far  as  guide  marks  are  concerned.  Vienna  in  1801-'2.    He  also  pubUahed  a  tnuw* 

I     de  of  Solebay  was  fought  May  28, 1672.  ladon  of  an  Engliah  work  by  J,  J.  Loy,  on  the 

t.  Oarleton  was  a  volunteer  on  board  the  origin  of  the  aine-pox  virua^    These  worka 

Mudon  man-of-war  in  that  engagement,  and  he  are  very  valuable;  and  there  are  some  letten 

itea  that,  on  the  first  firing  of  the  London'a  written  by  him  in  Aug.  1806,  on  the  anti-peatt* 

u    ,  a  number  of  pigeons,  kept  in  the  ahipu  of  kntial  nature  of  the  klnei>ox  matter,  which  ave 

rUch  the  commander  was  very  fond,  flew  preaerved  in  the  library  of  the  BrIUah  mnaennu 

way.    Nowhere  were  they  aeen  near  during  &er<Mlded  at  Oarlabad  l^m  1825tothetiiiit€f 

•  fight    It  blew  a  brisk  gale  next  day,  and  Mideatbi  tnd  jnWWiedtiiW^  wnml  tlmiHi» 
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•IflOMTenleeteemedTObUeatknifcmtlieipriiin  in  1866i|      1  ▼. 

of  that  fiunoofl  watenng  place;  hU  last  work  Iflit.;  ai  j 

on  the  sabjeot,  entitled  Vingt-huU  am  ^pbmr*  level,  anu  ums  ■     \ 

tati4m»  et  d'^tpirienee  d  CarUbad^  i^peared  in  tile.    The  Ti         Iiyw.  «■ 

1858.  navigable  by  hi        »  Moi- 

CARROLL,  the  name  of  connties  in  14  of  ductionsinlbuv,  ai        ua       ncau 

the  United  States.    L  An  £.  co.  of  N.  U.,  boshela  of  Indian  cotu,ii6        ofawtm 

watered    bjr  numerous   small    streams ;    area  and  62,122  of  oata.    Kfunner  of  pn 

about  560  sq.  m.    Lake  Winnipiseogee  sopa-  public  sohoolSf  628.    •  I,  Carr       u.        k 

rates  it  from  Belknap  co.  on  the  S.  W^  and  m  1850, 18,492,  of  wl       v.dlSi  vi. 

within  its  own  limits  are  several  smaller  lakes  A  N.  £.  piuish  of  La.,  i       ^  araN, 

and  ponds.    The  surface  is  mountainous  and  1,050  sq.  m^  between  tuo  >— ^  rivh 

broken,  Ossipee  mountain  and  Conway  peak  Boeuf  bayou.   TheaorfrooMi     v       WM. 

being  the  principal  summits.    The  soil  is  pro-  1855  the  productions  i       (  to  mu      1 

ductive,  but  mucn  labor  is  required  for  its  cul-  of  cotton,  and  886,81v  i  at 

tivation.    In  1850  it  yielded  147,715  busliels  of  The  value  of  real  estate  «  ,i 

Indian  corn,  50,467  of  oats,  840,278  of  potatoes,  in  1855,  10,945,  dT  whow  o,«w  «"—  di 

84,675  tons  of  hay,  and  570,188  lbs.  of  butter.  Capital,  Providenoe.    VIL  A  K.         eoi 

There  were  25   flour  mills,  49  sawmills,  40  Ark.,  bordering  on        .:  .1 

churches,   and  6,281  pupils  attending   public  Most  of  the  land 

schools.    The  county  was  named  in  honor  of  by  hills,  plains,  and         fa.        i         « 

Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  one  of  the  sign-  yield  excellent  van      M3t4  valk^w  ■■       ^ 

ers  of  the  declaration  of  independence.     Capi-  harvest  of  1854  i  M  to  401J  ■ 

tal,  Ossipee.     Pop.  in  1850,  20,157.     II.  A  of  Indian  corn,  2v,:        of  i 

N.  CO.  of  Maryland,  with  a  hilly  surface,  and  a  of  oats.     Capital,   Owto  j 

thin,  rocky,  but  carefully  improved  soil.     It  6,787,  of  whom  205  wero   maV  mmml  a 

borders  on  Pennsylvania,  is  drained  by  tlie  W.  co.  of  Tenn^  with  a  fiat 

sources  of  Patapsco  and  Gunpowder  rivers,  cellent  soil;  area,  625  a^  m. 

and  comprises  an  area  of  500  sq.  m.    In  1850  tensive  forests  of  oak,  mdBorr. 

it  produced  265,007  bushels  of  wheat,  848,008  of  bUok  walnnt      Agricoltnre        Ua  ■        — 

Indian  corn,  228, 1 79  of  oats,  and  444,759  lbs.  of  state,  and  the  prodactiona  in  1        i 

butter,  beside  considerable  quantities  of  cop|)er  bushels  of  Indian  com,  IC        v  \,  i 

and  iron  ore,  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  lea-  boles  of  cotton,  817,145  1     ,  d         oeoi 

ther,  and  various  manufactures.    Two  news-  107,748  of  butter.    Nn  of  ] 

papers  were  published  in  the  county.    There  public    schools,    671.      «  1,    <  ■. 

were  40  churches,  and  the  public  schools  num-  Pop.  16,967,  of  whom  8,!        *«•  «L 

bered  708  pupils.    Capital,  Westminster.    Pop.  A  N.  co.  of  Ky.,  bordehnr  on  if 

in  1850, 20,616,  of  whom  975  were  slaves.    III.  by  the  Ohio  river  on  the  1 « 

A  S.  W.  CO.  of  .Vs.,  area  440  sq.  m.,  bordering  on  Kentucky ;  area,  abont  !       14.         m        -- 

N.  C,  bounded  W.  by  New  or  Kanawha  river,  part  the  surface  is  occu     id  vj 

and  extending  S.  £.  to  the  Blue  Ridge.    The  elsewhere  the  land  ia  niiu 

land,  though  rough  and  hilly,  is  generally  fit  for  Most  of  the  soil  is  cakareow  -4 

cultivation  or  grazing,  and  produced  in  1850,  abundant.    The  prodootiona  lu  a<       w< 

182,189  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  11,578  of  wheat,  510  bushels  of  Indian  com,  IS,!:       Oi  1 

82,847  of  oats,  2,715  tons  of  hay,  and  56,178  18,604  of  oats,  282,612  Iba.  atUmm       W«* 

lbs.  of  butter,    llorses,  cattle,  and  swine  are  of  wool,  and  8,256  of  fliuc.    Tl         ««t  U 

ndsed,  and  there  are  mines  of  copper,  iron,  and  churchea  in  the  oonnty,  and  500 1 

lead.    Grayson  sulphur  springs,  on  New  river,  ing  pubhc  schools.    Oapital,  C       u      ■.        ^ 

are  much  resorted  to  in  summer.    Carroll  co.  5,526,  of  whom  949  were  daveik    a.  *^]^  «*• 

was  formed    from  Floyd  in   1842.      Capital,  of  Ohio,  area  860  sq.  ul,  weD  vatam 

Hillsville.    Pop.  in  1850,  5,909,  of  whom  154  and  moderately  hilly.    Hard  eoal  and 

were  shives.     Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $4,-  the  principal  minerala.    The  i^rieohi 

282,851.    IV.  A  W.  co.  of  Go.,  bordering  on  ducts  in  1850  were  280,981  iNHbda  ot 

Ala. ;   area,   572  st^.  m.    The  Chattahoochee  com,  268,755  of  wheat,  881,068  of 

and  the  Tallapoosa  are  the  principal  rivers.  11,571  tons  of  hay.    Cattle  and 

The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  the  soil,  which  tensively  raised,  and  oonstitate 

rests  chiefly  on  a  granite  foundation,  is  fertile  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  tho 

in  many  parts  of  the  county.    One  or  two  gold  1850  there  were  71  chnrebooi  i 

mines  are  worked  with  profit.    The  agricultu-  in  the  public  schools.  Capital.  Oh 

ral  productions  in  1850  amounted  to  1,S^  bales  17,685.  XI.  A  central  eo.  ofladi, 

of  cotton,  816,871  bushels  of  Indian  com,  40.803  m.,  drained  by  the  WalMih  aad 

of  oats,  and  73,948  of  sweet  po^toes.    There  rivera     The  soil  is  extremolj 

were  840  pupils  attending  public  and  other  the  surface  diversified.   About 

schools.      The*  county  was    fonned  in  1826.  tlie  remainder  being  ooverad 

Capital,  CarroUton.    Pop.  in  1855,  10,526,  of  beech,  walnut,  oak,  and  « 

whom  1,379  were  slaves.    Value  of  real  estate  the  county  prodooed  549|i 
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,871  of  wheat,  68,075  of  oata,  and  4^-  else  can  we  resort  to?**    ''The  bayonet,*^  an- 

of  haj.    There  were  0  ehnrches,  and  awered  OarrolL    Some  years  before  the  oom- 

^ila  att^ding  publio  schools.    Capita],  mencanent  of  open  hostUitiea,  Mr.  Graves,  a 

.op.  11,015.    All.  A  N.  W.  00.  of  HI.,  member  of  parliament,  wrote  to  Mr.  Carroll  on 

sq.  m.,  separated  from  Iowa  on  the  W.  the  subjeot  of  our  troubles,  ridiculed  tiie  idea  o0 

ississippi  river.    The  surface  is  rolling,  our  resistance,  and  said  that   6,000  English 

ed  between  prairie  lands  and  forests,  troops  would  march  from   one  end  of  the 

luctions  in  1850  amounted  to  186,801  continent  to  the  other.    ^^  So  they  might,**  Mr. 

f  wjieat,  218,061  of  Indian  com,  74,684  Carroll  observed  in  his  reply,  '^  but  they  will  be 

nd  100,986  lbs.  of  butter.    There  was  masters  of  the  spot  only  on  whichrthey  encamp, 

urch,  and  the  public  schools  numbered  They  wiU  find  naught  but  enemies  before  them. 

>ils.    There  are  extensive  lead  mines.  If  we  are  beaten  in  the  plains,  we  will  retreat 

ICount  Carroll.    Pop.  in  1855,  7,610.  to  the  mountains  and  defy  them.  Our  reeooroea 

central  co.  of  Mo.,  area  700  sq.  m.,  lying  will  increase  with  our  difficulties.*'    When  tea 

he  Missouri  river  on  the  W.  and  Grand  was  imported  into  Anni^lis,  great  excitement 

the  E.    The  surface  is  somewhat  un-  was  created,  and  Mr.  Stewart,  the  owner,  was 

I  in  many  places  is  covered  with  thick  threatened  with  violence.    Some  of  his  fHends 

'  oak,  black  walnut,  and  other  trees,  called  on  Mr.  Carroll  to  protect  him,  or  use  his 

which  rests  on  beds  of  limestone  and  influence  to  do  so.    He  said  to  them :  *^  It  will 

I,  is  generally  productive.    In  1850  it  not  do,  gentlemen,  to  export  the  tea  to  Europe 

11,675  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  26,452  or  the  West  Indies.    Its  exportation,  oontrary 

84,055  of  oats,  and  289,869  lbs.  of  to-  to  the  known  regulations  of  ^e  convention,  is 

rhere  were  9  churches  in  the  county,  an  offenoe  for  which  the  people  will  not  be  so 

mpils  attending  public  schools.    Capi-  easily  satisfied,  and  whatever  may  be  my  p«> 

»llton.    Pop.  in  1856,  9,663,  of  whom  sonal  esteem  for  Mr.  Stewart,  and  my  wisn  to 

re  slaves.  XIY.  A  central  co.  of  Iowa,  prevent  violence,  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to 

>y  Raccoon  river,  area  about  600  sq.  protect  him,  unless  he  consents  to  pursue  a 

a  healthy  climate  and  a  fertile  soil,  more  decisive  course  of  oonduct.    My  advice  is, 

!en  recently  erected,  and  very  little  of  that  he  set  fire  to  the  vessel  and  bum  her,  to» 

is  yet  improved.    Coal,  iron,  building  gether  with  the  tea  she  contains,  to  the  water's 

i  timber  are  abundant.    Pop.  in  1856,  edge.*'    Mr.  Stewart  then  appeared  and  sooa 

consented  to  the  proposal,  and  a  few  hours 
OLL,  CiiAnLES,  of  Carrollton,  a  patriot  afterward  the  brigantine  Peggy,  with  sails  set  i 
imerican  revolution,  born  at  Anna-  and  colors  flying,  was  given  to  the  flames,  to 
.,  Sept.  20,  1737,  died  Nov.  14,  1882,  the  entire  satiitfaction  of  the  dense  crowd  col- 
surviving  signer  of  the  declaration  lected.  In  1775  Carroll'was  diosen  a  member 
sndence.  His  parents  were  of  the  of  the  first  committee  of  observation  that  was 
Catholic  faith,  and  in  1745,  when  he  established  at  Annapolis ;  and  during  the  same 
irs  old,  he  was  taken  to  the  college  of  year  he  was  elected  a  delegate  in  the  provincial 
eeuits  at  St.  Omer,  where  he  remained  convention.  In  Febraary,  1776,  he  was  appoint- 
uid  then  went  to  a  college  of  French  ed  a  conmiissioner  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Jndge 
t  Rheims.  After  2  years  he  went  to  Chase,  to  proceed  to  Canada  aooonipanied  by 
to.  study  the  civil  law,  and  after  re-  the  Rev.  John  Carroll,  in  order  to  induce  the 
;here  1  year,  spent  the  next  2  in  Paris,  inhabitants  of  that  country  to  unite  with  the 
be  repaired  to  London  and  began  the  colonies.  He  returned  firom  Canada  in  June, 
law  in  the  Temple.  In  1764  he  re-  1776,  and  on  the  12th  presented  their  rep<Ht. 
America,  and  in  1768  married  Mary  He  found  the  declaration  of  independence  imder 
He  inherited  a  vast  estate,  the  last  of  discussion,  and  the  delegates  of  his  own  state, 
>rial  grants  of  Maryland,  and  at  the  Maryland,  ahabkled  by  instructions  (given  the 
ement  of  the  revolutionary  war  was  December  previous,  and  against  which  he  had 
d  the  richest  man  in  the  colonies.  His  then  contended),  '^  to  dlMVOW  in  the  most 
would  bo  considered  large  now,  and  solenm  manner  all  design  in  the  colonies  of  in* 
iriod,  when  sach  fortunes  were  scarcely  dependence."  On  his  retom  he  hastened  to  f 
ras  probably  little  short  of  2  millions  Annapolis,  to  resume  his  seat  and  procure,  if 
I.  He  soon  began  to  employ  his  pen  possible,  a  withdrawal  of  these  instructions. 
9  of  the  colonies  against  the  claims  of  Together  with  Judge  Chase,  he  labored  so  assid- 
3r  country.  In  1770-'71  he  wrote  arti-  uouslv,  that  on  June  28  the  instmctions  were 
r  the  signature  of  ^^  The  First  Citizen,"  withdrawn  and  the  delegates  authorised  to  Join 
le  right  of  the  government  to  regulate  in  a  declaration  of  independence.  On  July  4^ 
)rockmation.  About  the  same  time,  1776,  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  Congress, 
ersation  with  Judge  Samuel  Chase,  the  and  Ang.  5^  wnen  the  declaration  was  first 
narked,  ^^  Carroll,  wo  have  the  better  signed,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  signers.  As 
poncnts — wo  have  completely  written  he  affixed  his  signature  to  that  Immortal  oom- 
rn."  ^^And  do  you  think,"  replied  Car-  pact,  a  member  standing  near,  knowing  his 
it  writing  will  settle  the  question  be-  princely  wealth,  observed,  **  There  go  a  few  mil- 
?"  ''  To  be  sure,"  replied  Chase ;  ^^  what  lions ;"  and  adding^  '*  However,  there  are  many 
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Garrolla)  and  the  British  will  not  knoir  which  llTiiitf  witli  tte  haaXlf  ol 

ono  it  U,*'  Mr.  Oarroll  imrocdiatelj  added  to  On  the  breaking  oat  of        i<i        •  Mti 

his  name,  ^  of  CarroUton,^*  and  was  ever  after-  the  mother  oonntrx  and  Ijhr  j 

ward  Imown  by  that  title.    Mr.  Carroll  took  he  resisted  all  the  prearing  aaHc 

his  seat  on  July  18,  and  was  soon  afterward  Arundel  and  emharked  1      hm  uMiva 

placed  in  the  board  of  war.    In  the  latter  part  Shortly  alter  hia  rotnra       dim  >  v« 

of  1776,  ho  was  one  of  the  committee  to  draft  American  oongreas,  be  i  n 

tlie  constitution  of  Maryland,  and  in  December  lin,  his  oousin,  Oharleb  ^  nT  i 

of  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  to  the  senate  and  the  Hon.  Samuel  Cluinrv  --^ »  o 

under  the  constitution  of  that  state.    In  1777  sion  to  Canada,  from  which  ■» 

he  was  re-appointed  a  delegate  to  Congress.    In  great  benefits  would  cnaoo  to        co 

1781  and  1786  he  was  reelected  to  the  Mary-  By  a  special  resolution  of  o 

land  .senate,  and  in  1788  a  senator  of  the  United  roll  was  desired  "  to  pre  .  «* 

States.    In  1797  he  was  again  elected  to  the  roll  to  aooompany  tlia  oofami      ■«»'         ■.  « 

senate  of  Maryland,  and  in  1700  he  was  appoint-  assist  them  in  such  matters  m 

ed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  settle  the  boun-  useful."    The  ol^eel  of  tl       rr-         ■. 

dary  line  between  Virginia  and  Maryland.    In  not  entered  oo  the  j<  o/( 

1810  Mr.  Carroll  retired  from  public  life,  and  evident.    Id  the  deUM»  <  i 

devoted  his  time  to  the  management  of  hia  1774,  we  are  inform^)      u  uivi«  wviv 

estate.    A  man  of  cultivated  mind,  captivat-  Catholics,  and  only  )       rToC«rtBttt& « 

ing  manners,  liberal  and  philanthropic  in  all  government  of  the  Queuee  pro"  i 

his  views,  and    proverbially  hospitable,    his  to  fully  estimate  the  delmcy  m 

society  was   eagerly   sought   by  those   who  position,  it  should  be  remcmbgit 

resided  near  him,  or  in  the  neighboring  city  his  services  were  reoueited  bj  On 

of  Baltimore;  while  those  who  came  from  a  hope  still  remained  in  the  oolnuit.       ., — 

distance  with  any  proper  introduction,  met  reconciliation  with  the  ki     .    <       ^«      a.] 

always  the  warmest  welcome.     On  July  4,  the  commisnoners  left  t^-  i-*  ^ 

1821,  the  fact  timt  only  4  of  the  signers  of  a  sloop  for  Albany,  but  i 

the  declaration  of  independence  were  still  liv-  till  the  29th.    As  is  weu  Anv#u, 

ing,  was  noticed  in  many  of  the  newspapers,  failed,  and  leavfaog  Measra,  ChsM  aftu  i 

Of  these,  William  Floyd,  of  New  York,  died  80  Carrollton,  Mr.  John  Oarroll  r 

days  afterward.    The  demise  of  John  Adams  with  Dr.  Franklin.     The    frieiiu      i  «c 

an!^  Thomas  Jefferson,  on  July  4,  1826,  left  between  these  8  eminent  men  dn 

Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  the  last  surviv-  ner  was  of  lasUng  chanieter.    i 

ing  «gncr.    In  the  performance  of  their  obse-  lishment  of  peace,  the  Roman  K         nv 

qnies,  funeral  honors  being  piud  them  in  Baiti-  of  tlie  United  States  petitioned  tLv  i       liw 

more  as  in  many  other  cities,  Mr.  Carroll  was  establishment  of  a  hierarchy  in  tl 

chief  mourner.     On  July  4,   1828,  after  he  preference  to  remaining  vm 

had  passed  the  patriarchal  age  of  00  years,  ence  of  that  in  England       i       i 

in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  spccta-  Franklin^s  instance,  then  r      j 

tors  and  attended  by  one  of  the  most  imposing  Mr.  Carroll   was   anpolnkea 

civic  processions  over  seen  in  the  United  States,  1786,  wlien  he  fixed  nia  abodi 

he  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the  Baltimore  and  1789  he  was  appointed  the  fltw  i 

Ohio  railroad.    lie  was  yet  spared  for  several  of  the  U.  8.,  and  went  to  Enj  w 

years  longer,  and  died  in  the  06th  year  of  his  crated.    He  assamed  the  titk       Mknp  of  Blii^ 

age.  timore.  and  a  few  years  1        o  hh  deadi  «■ 

CARROLI^  John,  an  emment  prelate  of  the  created  archbishop. 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  the  first  arch-        CARRON,  a  small  river  In  Seotfand,  14  & 

bishopof  the  U.S.,  bom  at  Upi)er  Marlborough,  long,  rising  between  the  fritiM  of  Foitk  mi 

Md.,  in  1785,  died  Dec  8,  1816,  was  educated  Clyde,  and  flowing  into  the  IHtk  of  Fei^ 

in  the  college  of  St.  Orner,  and  the  college  of  al>out  8  m.  N.  of  Falkirls.    Abonfe  the 

Li^'ge,  where  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and  after  of  its  course  stand  2  eartlien  mondi  off 

surrendering  his  patrimonial  estate  to  his  bro-  erable  height,  called  the  hilla  of 

ther,  became  a  member  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  has  been  supposed  thai  they  wen 

Upon  tlie  dissolution  of  that  society  in  France  memoration  of  peaoe  between  the 

in  1762,  he  acted  as  the  secretary  of  the  dis-  the  Caledonians^  their  name  eomli^ 

persed  fathers,  in  their  remonstrance  with  the  hill,  and  pax^  peace.    Tliey  nmj  be 

court  of  France  respecting  the  temporal  inter-  rows,  however.    Not  fhr  belov  Ihmu  ^ 

ests  of  the  order,    lie  then  went  to  England,  old  Roman  bridge,  anppoacd  to  be  tlw 

and  was  selected  by  Lord  Stourton,  a  Catholic  a  conferenoe  between  w  iUiani  Weieee  i 

nobleman,  to  accompany  his  son  a^  his  tutor  in  ert  Bruce.    Abont  i  mUe  tram  the 

the  tour  of  Europe.    During  this  Journey  he  near  Falkirk,  is  the  beitia  gro— < 

wrote,  for  the  use  of  his  pupil,  a  concise  history  English  defeated  Wallace  in  IfML 

of  Enjzland.     On  his  return  to  the  continent  in  6th  century,  many  battke  I 

1773,  he  accepted  for  a  short  time  a  professor-  mana  and  the  Scoto  and  Piela 

ahipat  Bruges,  and  afterward  retired  to  England,  tUa  river.    The 
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n  empire,  tho  wall  of  AntoniniM  ran-  Hed  bf  the  2  emtendfaig  sqnaditmi  on  Lekee 

3  to  and  parallel  with  it  for  several  Erie  and  Ontario,  daring  tlie  Anglo- Atneriean 

he  village  of  Carron,  on  its  banks,  is  war  of  1812-*14.    The  Amerioon  vessds  had 

r  its  large  iron  foundery,  established  Ions  guns,  while  the  Bnti^  were  maiiUjr  armed 

wlw  earronades.    The  Americans  mancenvred 

3N,  Gut  TotJssAnrr  Julten,  a  French  so  as  to  keep  Just  ont  of  range  of  the  British 

-n   at  Kennea,   Feb.  23,   1760,  died  earronades,  while  their  own  long  gons  told 

,  1821,  in  Paris.    Having  taken  holv  heavily  on  the  halls  and  rigging  of  their  op- 

an  early  age,  he  distingnished  himseu  ponenta    In  oonseqnenoe  of  these  defbets,  ear^ 

stive  philanthropy  in  establishing,  in  ronades  have  now  beoome  almost  ob»>lete. 

town,  cotton  factories,  where  he  pro-  On  shore  they  are  osed  by  the  British,  now 

:k  for  the  poor.    On  the  outbreak  of  and  then,  on  the  flanks  of  bastions  and  in  case* 

aUon  he  was  transported  to  Jersey,  mates,  where  bnt  a  short  extent  of  ditch  is  to 

established  schools  for  young  ex-  be  flanked  by  grape  principally.    The  F^ndi 

France,  a  Catholic  chapel,  and  chari-  navy  possesses  a  carronade  with  trnnnions  (oor- 

tutions.     In  1796,  through  the  assist-  ronade  d  tauriUani) ;   but  this  is  in  reality  ft 

le  government  and  fc-evorol  noblemen,  powerfhl  ffnn. 

d  a  coUego  for  his  young  countrymen,  CARROT  {daiteui  earota,  Toam.},  a  member 

school,  and  2  hospitals  for  emigrant  of  the    natural  order  umbell^fertB^  or  parsley 

In  1814  he  returned  to  France  as  family.    It  is  a  biennial,  bearing  seeds  on  stems 

e  left  it^  and,  with  the  patronage  of  2  to  2^^  feet  high,  in  clusters  oiuled  umbels.    It 

III.,  founded  the  Marie  1  hdr^  insti-  may  be  seen  growing  in  its  wild  state  in  paa> 

he  education  of  orphans.    He  wrote  tures.  where  it  is  a  great  pest    The  taproot  ai 

x>ka  for  the  instruction  of  Christian  the  oomesticated  carrot  is  raised  from  seedi 

sown  in  cultivated  ground,  and  has  long  been 

)NADE,  a  short  piece  of  iron  ord-  used  in  soaps  and  stews,  and  is  a  favorite  in 

t  constructed  at  the  Carron  fonndery,  Germany  and  fVance.    It  is  a  promoter  cf  good 

in  1779,  for  the  use  of  tho  British  digestion,  and  is  especially  valned  as  a  sabstan* 

l  first  employed  against  the  United  tied  food  fbr  horses  and  other  stock.    Butter  of 

'he  earronades  have  no  trunnions,  but  an  excellent  qnality  and  bright  color  can  be 

ler  the  middle  of  the  piece,  by  which  made  by  feeding  a  peck  of  carrots  mominpand 

fastened  to  the  carriage.    The  bore  night  to  each  milch  cow.    They  can  be  grown 

mber,  and  the  muzzle  is  scooped  out  at  the  rate  of  500  to  1,500  bushels  per  acre, 

.    They  are  very  short  and  light,  there  and  pmperly  managed  at  a  cost  of  16  to  SNO 

ut  60  or  70  lbs.  of  the  gun  to  1  lb.  of  cents  per  bnshel.    In  England  they  are  rated  at 

t  of  the  solid  shot,  the  length  varying  10  to  28  tons,  worth  £1  steriing  per  ton  at  least. 

3  calibres.    The  charge,  consequently.  In  onr  markets  they  bring  |1  to  $1  50  per 

it  be  weak,  and  ranges  from  jV  ^  i  barrel  of  2^  bashels ;  in  bulk  for  feeding,  aboat 

t  of  the  shot. — Carronades,  on  their  40  to  50  cents  per  bnshel.    Soil  not  capable  of 

duction,  found  great  favor  with  naval  producing  500  bnshels  per  acre  should  never  be 

eir  lightness  and  insignificant  recoil  used  for  carrots.    The  best  soil  is  a  deep  dry 

reat  numbers  of  them  to  be  placed  loam,   rich  from  previous   mannring.      The 

the  small  men-of-war  of  those  times,  carrot  germinates  slowly,  requiring  about  8 

iges  appeared  proportionably  great,  weeks  before  it  appears  above  ground.    Thia 

IS  caused :   1,  by  a  reduced  windage,  slow  growth  allows  the  weeds  time  tostart^  and 

their  great  angle  of  dispart,  arising  makes  cnlture  more  expensive.    To  avoid  this 

;hickness  of  metal  around  the  breech,  diflUculty,  it  has  been  tiie  practice  witii  many  to 

hortness  of  the  gun ;   and  the  great  drill  radishes,  mostard.  or  oats  with  thein,  to 

metal  projected  by  them  rendered  mark  ttte  row  at  an  early  period  so  as  to  aOoW 

lose  (quarters  very  formidable.    They  the  spaces  between  the  rows  to  be  cleaned,  even 

[>ted  m  tho  U.  S.  service  about  1800.  before  the  plants  are  up.    Some  growers  plaee 

wever,  soon  discovered  that  this  kind  the  seed  in  a  bag,  bury  it  in  the  earth  nntil  it 

could  not  compete  with  longer  and  begins  to  swell  and  ^w  signs  of  sprouting^ 

ins,  throwing  their  projectiles  with  full  when  it  is  rolled  in  plaster  and  planted.    Tm 

1  at  low  elevations.  Thus,  it  has  been  amonnt  of  seed  required  Is  21  to  4  lbs.  per  ftcn^ 

d  that  the  common  long  guns  of  the  depending  on  nearness  of  druls;  if  radishes  are 

rvice  have  at  2""  elevation,  and  the  sown  with  them,  an  eqnal  bulk  will  be  required. 

I  at  3°,  the  same  range  as  the  car-  Early  carrots  for  house  use  are  sown  as  soon  aa 

f  corresponding  calibre  at  5**  (viz.,  the  soil  is  fit  to  receive  the  seed ;  ^'eariyhom'* 

00  yards).     And,  as  the  chance  of  is  the  best  variety.    Field  carrots  do  better, 

creases  as  the  elevation  increases,  the  sown  from  Ifay  10  to  June  10.    The  lai^a  AI* 

rronades  beyond  1,200  yards  and  an  tringham,  white  Belgian,  and  kmg  Orange,  are 

of  5^  is  completely  out  of  the  ques^  the  choicest  varieties.     The  latter  doea  not 

)reas,  long  guns  may  with  consider-  yield  as  much  aa  the  others,  but  is  of  finer  qnal* 

t  be  used  at  ranges  up  to  a  mile,  and  ity.    The  white  Bdgian  oarrot  givea  the  Isaat 

>  yards.    This  was  strikingly  exempli-  trouUe  in  field  ooltora.    In  Kngland,  9MMMme% 
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belt  grown  on  lidgtti,  Imt  in  oar  warm  oUniiio  The  nL 

flat  omtnre  is  to  be  preferred.    In  gardens  they  ronndeu  wiw 

are  sown  in  drills  15  to  20  inches  asonder,  and  and  inindpal       « 

onltivated  by  hand.     In  the  field  they  are  &ble or hiatorrwai 

planted  from  24  to  SO  inches  apart,  grown  more  resentation.    The        i 

tliickly  in  the  drill,  and  tilled  by  horse  power,  the  court  of  the  Loutitvui  a< 

The  land  is  deeply  ploughed,  subsoiled,  smoothly  4  elements,  fire,  ur,  earth, 

harrowed  and  rolled.    The  seed  is  sown  from  a  cavaliers  were  attired  in  the  charaetsa  ^ 

drill  barrow  at  a  depth  of  ^  to  f  of  an  inch,  famis,  Mercnry,  Neptnne,  Orpbeoa.      ,   %.i 

Bome  diillinu;  machines  sow  a  special  manure  Louis  XIV.  a  carroosel  was  eel         i 

with  the  seed,  which  is  advantaseous  in  giving  Tuileries,  in  which  4  nations  ip      i  r  l 

the  plants  an  early  start    Should  any  manure  The  king  himself  took  oommanu  ut'       j 

be  required,  it  would  be  advisable  to  use  solu-  and  the  Persians,  Tnrks,  and  ICoscwiW*  % 

ble  special  manures,  mado  with  regard  to  the  commanded  by  the  nobl       lorda.        i 

wants  of  the  plant  and  the  deficiencies  of  the  were  formed,  and  va  cx  ud 

soil.    The  best  Peruvian  guano,  mixed  with  bats  succeeded.    The   v*  i 

many  times  its  bulk  of  muck  or  charcoal  dust,  broke  lances  with  each  other,  vubunHniuvf 

will  answer  a  good  purpose,  if  ploughed  in  the  ly  against  a  wooden  figure. 
soil  before  planting;  800  lbs.  to  600  lbs.  per        CAIiSON,  CHRiaropnxB,  popnUrlykiovaa 

acre  will  be  required  for  a  good  dressing.    Bolu-  Kit  Oabson,  an  American  monnufnitfr,  tn^ 

ble  superphosphate  of  lime,  with  about  i  its  per,  and  gnide,  bom  in    Ifadison  eou,  b^ 

weight  of  guano,  probably  forms  one  of  the  I>ec  24, 1800.    While  yet  an  infant  Us  fti^f 

best  general  manures  for  carrots.    Ten  bushels  emigrated  to  what  is  now  Howard  ooi,  Ma  it 

of  common  salt  per  acre  will  add  to  its  value;  15  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  ioaaidia; 

and  on  most  soils  25  or  50  bushels  of  unleached  with  whom  he  continued  2  joan^  wh«  hi 

wood  ashes  dressed  over  tlie  surface  separately  joined  a  hunting  expedition.    The  next  87MB 

from  and  after  the  other  manures,  so  that  they  of  his  life  were  passed  as  a  trapper,  whiA  |» 

will  not  come  in  iiumediato  contact  with  the  suit  he  relinqoished  on  receiving  the  sffMi* 

ashes,  will  increase  the  yield.  After-culture  con-  ment  of  hunter  to  Bent^s  fort*  where  he  eaMb* 

sists  in  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  with  Knox's  ued  for  8  years  more.     At  the  exptaka  d 

hor^-hoe  or  rootrcleancr,  or  other  similar  in-  this  time,  he  made  a  short  visit  to  IusIhi^ 

strument,  which  cuts  close  to  the  plant,  and  and  on  his  retnm  chanced  to  meet  GoL, iha 

demolishes  nil  weeds   in  spaces  between  the  Lieut.  Fremont,  by  whcnn  ha  was  cagafii  ■ 

rows.    In  Novctnl)er  the  crop  is  lifted,  by  run-  guide  in  his  snbseqaent  exploratkNUL    la  M 

ning  a  subsoil  lifter  close  to  a  row  of  carrots  Carson  was  sent  to  Washington  as  beavtf 

at  full  depth,  say  10  to  20  inches;  this  will  despatches,  and  received   an  apputotmwl  ■ 

loosen  the  whole  soil,  and  the  roots  may  be  lieutenant  in  the  rifle  corns  of  toe  U.  S.  n;. 

readily  pulled,  the  tops  removed  with  a  knife.  In  1853  he  drove  6,600  ah^p  to  GalilBima 

fed  to  the  cattle,  or  left  on  the  ground  to  be  difficult  but  suocesafol  undertaking,  and  sa  kii 

ploughed  under  for  manure,  while  the  roots  are  return  to  Taos  was  appmnted  Indhui  agvt  ^ 

stored  in  a  cool  cellar,  where  an  even  tempera-  New  Mexico. 

turo  just  above  freezing  is  maintained;  or  they        CAKSTAIRS,  Wiluak,  a  ftrtrttiA  Mh» 

may  be  pitted  in  long  narrow  piles  in  tlie  field,  born  in  1G49,  died  in  1715.    HewiseAHalrf 

covered  with  2  or  8  inches  of  long  rye  straw  at  Edinburgh  and  Utrecht,  and  devoted  Hb* 

and  several  inches  in  depth  of  earth,  leaving  self  warmly  to  the  nrince  of  Orann.    £•«■ 

straw  chimneys  to  ventilate  the  pits.    When  minister  of  an  Enyish  chnreh  at  L€Tdw;JNl 

fed  to  cattle,  they  should  be  washed  in  clean  returning  home,  he  took  offienee  atthaeai' 

water,  and  cut  in  thin  slices,  and  given  alone  of  the  Episcopal  party,  throng  whoae  fa  ~ 

or  with  other  food.      The  meal  for  fattening  he  was  arrested,  after  which  no  retired 

oattle  should  be  sprinkled  over  carrots,  if  rapid  IIollantL    He  was  brooght  bade 

improvement  is  desired.  having  been  accessory  to  the  Bye  Hooii  fls^ 

CAKROUSEIi,  a  chariot  race,  or  a  magni-  and  put  to  the  torture.    TTii  a  ii  miiiiiswil.  M 

flcont  entertainment  given  by  princes  or  other  the  king^s  pardon,  and  again  went  to  BbI- 

great  personages,  who  appeared  clothed  and  land,  where  he  rose  still  hi^icr  in  ftmr  vilk 

armed  in  the   manner  of  ancient  cavaliers,  the  prince.    He   oontribnted  mnthf  aa  Hv 

Tertullian  ascribes  their  invention  to  the  god-  William^s  chaplain,  to  the  ustaWMnnaBt  cf  fltt 

dess  Circe,  and  says  that  they  were  instituted  Presbyterian  government  in  Scotland.    IMlg 

in  honor  of  the  sun,  and  consisted  at  first  only  the  reign  of  Anne  he  still  retained  Ua  ehiriiiB- 

of  chariot  races  ;  whence  the  name  has  been  cy.    In  1704  he  became  profeaaor  of  drapyi^ 

derived  from  the  Latin  carms  »oli$^  the  chariot  Edinburgh,  and  was  4  times  modanlor  of  thi 

of  the  sun.    Carrousels  were  common  among  general  assembly, 
the  Groths,  Moors,  and  Italians,  and  were  intro-        CARSTENB,     Aaifua     Ja] 

duced  into  France  under  Henry  IV.    They  sue-  painter,  bom  at  8t  JOrgen, 

ceeded  the  jousts  and  tournaments,  in  one  of  Mav  10,  1754,  died  lUy  SM^  IfML 

which  Henry  II.  had  lost  his  life,  but  since  the  miUer^s  son,  but  received  a 

time  of  Louis  XIV.  have  passed  out  of  fashion,  from  his  mother.    He  had  a 
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iting,  but  after  his  mother's  death  was  bury.    In  1722  he  was  again  stron^^y  snspeotod 

n  a  mercantile  honse.    After  quitting  of  being  oonoerned  in  the  bishopV  conspiraoj. 

ier,  he  went  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  A  reward  of  £1,000  was  offered  for  his  appre- 

(1  on  for  7  years,  sopportmg  himself  by  hension,  bat  he  escaped  into  France  and  remain^ 

•planting,  at  the  same  time  working  at  ed  there  for  a  number  of  years  nnder  the  as* 

historical  pictare  on  the  '*  Death  of  samed  name  of  Phillips^  until  Queen  Oaroline 

,"  Ho  went  to  Italy  after  finishing  this  obtained  permission  for  nim  to  return  to  Eng- 

Q  lived  at  Labeck  for  5  years,  toiling  land.    In  1744  he  again  gave  umbrage,  to  the 

scarity,  when  he  was  introduced  by  the  government,  and  was  arrested  in  consequence  of 

erbock  to  a  wealthy  patron,  by  whose  some  apprehensions  from  the  pretender,  but 

went  to  Berlin,  where  the  merit  of  his  soon  discharged. — ^His  principal  works  consist 

f  the  Angels,''  a  colossal  pictare,  con-  of  the  chief  materials  for  an  English  edition 

over  200  figures,  gained  him  a  professor-  of  De  Thou  and  Kifnult,  in  7  vok.;  a  ''life 

the  academy  of  fine  arts.    Two  years'  of  James,  Duke  of  Ormond,'*  and  a  ''EQstoiy 

L  Berlin  enabled  him  to  accomplish  his  of  England."    The  latter  was  pubUshed  by  sub* 

)d  wish  to  go  to  Rome,  and  study  the  scription.    A  note  in  the  1st  volume  stating  that 

f  Michel  Angolo  and  Kaphael.    His  best  some  person  had  been  healed  of  the  king's  evil  bj 

^ere  designs  in  aquarelle,  and  painting  the  touch  of  the  pretender  impaired  the  popular- 

o;  he  rarely  painted  in  oil.    His  car-  ity  of  the  work.     Mr.  Oarte,  however,  prose* 

;  Weimar  have  been  engraved  by  Moller.  cuted  his  undertaking  with  undiminishea  seal, 

Pindar,  Aristophanes,  and  Dante  sup-  but  did  not  live  to  complete  the  4th  volums^ 

im  with  his  best  subjects ;  and  among  which  appeared  in  1755.    It  wss  to  have  been 

iters  who  endeavored  to  infuse  a  classic  carried  aown  to  ^e  restoration,  but  does  not 

ito  the  fine  arts  of  the  18th  century,  he  go  beyond  the  year  1654. 

prominent  position.  CARTE-BLANCHE    (Fr.    white    oardX   a 

TAGO,  a  town  of  Costa  Rica,  Central  blank  paper  with  a  signature,  and  sometioMs  a 

a,  stands  on  the  river  of  the  same  name  seal,  at  the  bottom,  intrusted  to  a  person  to  be 

the  base  of  the  volcano  of  Cartogo.    It  filled  up  at  his  discretion.    The  term  is  gener- 

merly  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica  and  a  ally  used  in  the  sense  of  unconditional  power 

'  commercial  importance,  but  in  both  re-  given  to  a  person  to  act  as  he  judges  best 

t  has  given  way  to  the  present  capiud,  CARTEL,  a  writing  or  agreement  betweea 

^   In  1841  it  was  almost  entirely  ruined  hostile  powers  for  some  mutual  advantage,  sooh 

irthquake,  which  destroyed  nearly  8,000  as  the  exchange  of  prisoners.    In  France  and 

md  7  oat  of  the  8  churches.    The  popu-  Italy  it  also  means  a  challenge  or  letter  of  defi- 

>nc6  very  numerous,  is  supposed  to  have  ance,  but  in  England  and  America  this  sense  is 

d  down  to  5,000,  and  by  some  author-  obsolete. — ^A  csrtel  ship  is  a  vessel  used  in  ex- 

)a  to  3,000.  changing  prisoners  or  carrying  proposals  to  an 

TAGO,  a  town,  pop.  5,500,  on  the  Vie-  enemy. 

he  state  of  Cauca,  Now  Granada.  It  CARTER.  I.  A  N.  K  co.  of  Tenn.,  border- 
id  straight  streets,  a  spacious  square,  a  ingouN.C;  area  estimated  at  850  sq.m.;  'papm 
d,  2  parish  churches,  and  a  good  schooL  in  1850,  6,296,  of  whom  858  were  slaves.  U 
nate  is  dry  and  healthy,  but  very  hot.  occupies  some  of  the  highest  ground  in  the  state, 
ar-cane  is  cultivated  with  advantage  in  A  range  called  Iron  monntaiut  covered  with 
]ity  ,*  the  surrounding  hills  contain  ni-  timber  and  rich  in  mines  of  iron,  extend|a]oDff 
minerals  of  various  kinds  are  found  in  its  south-eastern  border.  Watauga  river  and 
ice.  Cattle,  live  pigs,  fruits,  coffee,  cocoa,  other  streams  supply  the  county  with  exoeHent 
icco  are  the  principal  articles  of  trade,  water-power,  which  is  extensively  employed  in 
rE,  Thomas,  an  English  scholar,  bom  ironworks.  The  valleys  are  highlvprodncttve, 
ifton,  Warwickshire,  April,  1686,  died  and  the  harvest  in  1850  amounted  to  178,541 
ingdon,  Berkshire,  Affil  1,  1754. — ^He  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  94,851  of  oats,  19,907 
it  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  received  holy  of  wheat,  and  76,656  lbs.  of  butter.  Oapital, 
md  was  appointed  reader  of  the  Abbey  Elizabethtown.  II.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Ey. ;  area 
it  Bath.  A  sermon  which  he  preached  about  550  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850, 6,241,  of  whom 
1714,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  vindi-  257  were  staves,  separated  m>m  Virginia  on 
tries  I.  with  regard  to  the  Irish  rebel-  the  K  hj  Big  Sandy  river.  The  surfiMse  is 
;aged  him  in  a  controversy  with  Dr.  hiUy  and  broken.  The  soil  near  the  rivers  ia 
r  and  led  to  liis  first  publication,  entitled  tolerably  fertile,  but  in  other  places  unfit  Ant 
ish  Massacre  set  in  a  Clear  Light.''  On  cultivation.  The  mineral  wealtn  of  the  conntyi 
ssion  of  George  I.  he  declined  taking  the  however,  is  considerableL  iron  ore  and  stone 
allegiance,  and  therefore  relinquished  coal  being  found  among  the  hiUs  in  great  qoaa- 
esiastical  office.  In  1715  he  was  sus-  titles.  The  agricnltunil  productions  in  1850 
f  being  implicated  in  the  rebellion,  and  were  270,777  bushds  of  Indian  com,  86,409  of 
ged  to  conceal  himself  in  the  house  of  oats,  and  15,674  lbs.  of  wooL  There  were  4 
Mr.  Badger  at  Coleshill.  Having  offici-  churches,  and  696*  nupils  attending  poblie 
mrate  in  that  town  for  a  short  time,  he  schools.  There  are  salt  qprings  of  some  Tslne 
secretary  to  the  famous  Bishop  Atter-  near  Sandy  river,  and  the  graang  lands  main* 
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tdnmnnbenofeatde.    OrgiiiLBed  in  18881,  and  commHtee  <     i 

named  in  honor  of  William  G.  Garter,  a  mem*  important  ,    i 

ber  of  the  atate  senate.    Gapital,  Grayson.  granting  am  A 

GARTER,  Eluabsth,  an  En^ish  authoress,  straotion;         m       ^{nvr 

bom  at  Deal,  in  Kent,  Dec  16, 1717,  died  in  instruction  ut  youwi  emDlbvau  m 

London,  Fob.  19,  1806.     She  translated  Epic-  ing  establishments,**  a  i  of  mt 

tetos,  aud  also  wrote  some  poems,  and  nam-  andforeught;  a  bill  for  um 

bers  44  and  100  of  tlie  *^  Rambler."    Her  poet-  superintendent  of  comi  • 

10  works  exhibit  much  tenderness,  simplicity  of  for  the  establishment  ok  mm 

sentiment,  and  expressive  sweetness.    She  was  fessional  education  of  tcscuvra.    mf 

never  married.  made  an  nnsucceasfnl  eflbrt  to 

GARTER,  James  Gobdox,  an  American  edu-  priation  of  one-half  the  U.  & 

oationist,  born  at  Leominister,  Mass.,  Bept  7,  falling  to  the  state  for  the 

1705,  died  at  Chicago,  III.,  July  22, 1849.  Having  inaries  for  the  education  vi 

by  his  own  exertions  fitted  himself  for  college,  in  the  same  session  a  bill  drafted  bvl      « 

he  entered  at  Harvard  in  1816,  in  the  same  lishing  the  board  of  edncation,      -wl 

dass  with  the  celebrated  mathematical  writer  houses.    Gov.  Everett  ^ipointad 

Warren  Colbum ;  it  was  during  their  college  the  first  member  of  the  board. 
course  that  Colburn  projected  the  little  work        GARTER,  Nathavikl  IL,  ao  Amarioa  » 

which  has  attained  such  on  important  position  thor,  bom  at  Goncord,  N.  H.,  SepC  17,  }VB, 

in  American  education,  the  *^  First  Lessons  in  died  in  Marseilles,  Jan.  t,  18S0l    Hevaiifr 

Arithmetic,"  and  its  leading  features  were  all  cated  at  Exeter  academy  and  DarCmoMk  c4* 

discussed  with  Carter  and  arranged  before  they  lege,  and  in  1811,  after  mdoating,  bsoMt 

graduated.    Mr.  Carter  took  his  degree  in  1820,  teacher  at  Salisbury,  N.  H^  and  wahm^mdi 

and  immediately  devoted  his  attention  to  teach-  -  at  Portland,  Me.    In  1817  he  waa  aleetai  fi^ 

ing  at  L^mcoster,  Mass.,  in  which  employment  fessor  of  languages  in  the  nnlversity  tnttd^ 

he  continued  except  for  a  sliort  interval  until  Dartmouth  by  Uie  state  legislalnra.   TUi  b^ 

1880.    In  1823  he  contributed  to  Uie  **  Bo8ton  stitution  was  soon  brokm  up  by  a  dedntf 

Patriot^'  a  series  of  essays  on  education,  which  tlie  supreme  court,  when  he  removed  ta  Siv 

were  subsequently  published  in  a  collected  form,  York,  and  became  editor  of  the  ^ButammT 

under  the  title  of  **  Carter's  Essays  on  Popular  a  political  newspaper  of  thai  city.    la  Ifll 

Education."    In  1824  he  followe<l  these  by  he  was  engaged  by  a  gentleman  of  VewT«^ 

^  Letters  to  the  lion.  William  Proscott,  LL.  D.,  to  aocompanv  his  son  on  a  visit  to  1     «ca 

on  the  Free  S<>hools  of  New  England,  with  Re-  wrote  home  letters  descriptive  of  hm  r 

marks  on  the  Principles  of  Instruction."    In  the  the  ^'Statesman,"  which  on  hia  r       %^^ 

essays,  ho  first  developed  the  idea  of  a  seminary  collected  and  published  in  9  vi       o^^ 

for  teachers,  or,  as  it  is  now  generally  colled,  a  passed  the  winter  of  1828  in  Ctm*: 

normal  6cIuk)1.    Tliere  is  no  reason  to  believe  year  he  undertook  a  voyage  to 

that  Mr.  Carter  knew  of  the  existence  of  such  died  soon  after  hia  arrivaL 
schools  in  Prussia,  though,  in  fact,  they  had  ex-        CARTERET,  a  county  of  North  ta^ 

isted  there  for  some  years.    In  1 824  he  went  to  dering  on  the  Atlantio  and  Pnmliec 

Boston  und  took  charge  of  the  ^^  U.  S.  Review,**  450  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,808,  Oi  wb 

which  hml  at  that  time  been  united  with  the  were  slaves.    Several  kmg,  narrow 

**  Literary  Gaz^ate.*'    In  1827  he  presented  a  one  of  which  is  Cape  Lookooti  p 

memorial  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  aiTite  it  from  the  sea,  and  Newport  n  ■ 

praying  for  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  semi-  through  it.    The  snifaca  la  leve(  i  -  ' 

nary  for  teachers  with  a  model  school  attached,  is  occupied  by  swampa  and  pina  fotv        u 

The  proposition  was  not  adopted,  but  the  town  this  county  produced 40,286  boah.  ol  mm 

of  Lancaster  appropriated  a  portion  of  land  and  54,700  of  sweeteotatoea,  87H       "  '^  < 

the  use  of  on  academy  building  to  the  purpose,  bs.  of  flax,  8,940  lbs.  of  rice,  8,4  v«bii 

and  Mr.  C.  purchased  several  dwelling-houses  759  lbs.  of  beeswax  and  hooey,     ai        i      4 

fbr  the  accommodation  of  his  teachers  and  pu-  sawmills,  12  tar  and  tnrpeatiiia 

nils,  procured  assistants,  and  opened  his  school  and  the  capital  inveataa  in 

In  a  lew  montlis  ho  was  compelled  to  relinquish  $44,400.    The  number  ol       j     «■  «       r. 

his  project  as  a  public  enteri)rise,  and  confine  county  was  formed  in  ITiv,  wki  a 

himself  to  the  reception  of  pupils  into  his  own  of  Sir  George  Carteret^  one  oi 

house,  many  of  whom  afterward  became  success-  of  the  land.    Guital,  Daanfort. 
ful  teachers  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere.    In        CARTERET,  Pniup,  an  Eii(_ 

1830he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Ameri-  was  in  the  expedition  cotnmaniladl  kf'^ 

can  institute  of  instruction,  of  which  he  was  for  in  1760,  on  a  voyage  of  diaoovaiT  to  tat  I 

'many  years  an  active  member  and  oflUccr.    Ilis  seas.    He  diacovered  Qoeaa  Onarkjaali 

lectures  before  that  body  in  1880  and  1881  are  and  other  isles,  8  of  wh^  ha  calla 

among  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  its  Carteret    A  descriptton  of  Ua 

transactions.    From  1885  to  1840  he  was  a  given  by  Dr.  Ilawkcawortfa  im  tta 

member  of  the   legislature,  8  years   in  the  to  his  narrative  of  Capt.J>oak^inl 
house  and  2  in  the  senate.    As  cliairman  of  the        CARTES,  Dia.    Bee 
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OARTESIAKS^  the  name  givea  to  tboee  olrtiiiiuiliN'tfaeRoaiaiisiin  theprivQegestrMdh 
phen  -who  adhere  to  the  syBtem  of  die  herself  poaaoaaea,  and,  inretnm,  the  Bomani 
ri«a.  are  prdiibited  from  entering  any  port  on  the 
vaRTHAGE,  the  OcMrtkoffo  of  the  Romans,  AfHoan  eoaat,  £.  dTthe  said  promontory,  whldi 
'juvn^9  of  the  Greeks ;  Oirthada  in  the  Pn-  forma  the  eaatem  boundary  of  the  golf  of  Ota^ 
e,  signifying  **new  city,'*  in  contradia-  thase;  the  olijeot  of  which  prohioltlon  aoama 
uu  lO  the  old  or  parent  city  of  T^J^  fonnd-  to  have  been  to  ezdnde  them  from  the  ridi 
uKOording  to  the  legend  by  Dido,  a  rhoenioian  country  on  the  ahorea  of  the  leaser  fiyrtia,  and 
878  B.  0.    Of  the  early  history,  first  to  prednde  them  from  the  dhreot  ei\{oyment  of 
it,  and  chronology  of  Carthage,  beyond  the  lucrative  trade  with  Egypt,  of  whioh  Oar- 
that  the  original  colonists  were  Phteni-  thage  ohoae  to  retain  the  mon^Mly.— ^  Oar- 
■un  innn  Tyre,  comparatively  speaking,  noth-  thage,  from  herself^  lees  is  known  than  of  any 
ift  known.    To  jadge  by  analogy,  Oarthage  other  nation  of  antiquity.    She  haa  left  no  lit«^ 
,  considerably  older,  aa  she  was  at  a  very  ature,  no  monumenta,  no  traoea  oi  her  fMonla 
period  a  far  more  important,  ci^  than  or  her  language,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  m- 
wuic    It  is  said  by  Herodotus  that  Hamil-  scriptions  on  coina,  and  a  few  veraea  in  one  of 
king  or  chief  magistrate  of  Carthage,  a  the  comediea  of  Plautus.     Even  anxnig  the 
rinian  by  his  father's,  but  a  Syracusan  writexB  of  the  nations  with  whom  die  carried 
7  ua          r^s  blood,  acconiing  to  an  agree-  on  commercial  business,  and  with  whom  aha 
sent  wiui  ^erxest,  attacked  Gelon  and  Theroo,  waged  wara,  the  noticea  of  her  p<di^,  of  her 
Greek  leaders  in  Sicily  at  the  head  of  po^ilation,  of  her  religion,  her  manners,  or  her 
u  army  consisting  of  80  myriads,  or  800,000,  language,  are  few  and  fu  between.    Although 
f  Africans,  Iberians,  Ligurians,  Helisyciana,  the  watexB  of  every  aea  were  white  wi^  Mr 
lirdinians,  and  Corsioans,  on  the  day  of  the  saila,  the  shores  of  every  land,  hoqiltable  or  In-/ 
attic  of  Salamis,  480  B.  C.    Now  Herodotua  hospitable,  dviliaed  or  aavage,  were  planted 
w  4  years  of  age  at  tlio  time  when  the  bat-  with  her  coloniea  or  frequented  Iry  her  aiarl- 
nta  delivered ;   and,  as  the  Carthaginiana  nera,  no  rdio  of  her  lawa,  her  umguaM  or 
r«nd  constantly  on  the  stage  during  his  whole  her  blood  appeara  to  linger  upon  earth,    were 
A     B.  it  is  most  unlikely  that  he  diould  have  it  not  for  the  wara  which  terminated  her 
tt>      1  them   as  bringing  forces  into  the  existence  not  merely  aa  a  nation,  hot  aa  an  ex^ 
roicb  they  could  not  have  brought.    At  isting  race  or  people,  we  ahould  aearody  be 
period,  then,  Carthage  was  supposed,  by  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  dty,  the  inhdHtanta 
contemporary  writer,  to  be  capable  of  tran-  of  which  had  visited  the  Western  idea,  the 
>^'ng  an  army  of  800,000  men  to  the  island  Canariea  and  the  Gape  deVerda;  had  braved,  if 
'      Uy,  where  she  notoriously  had  coloniea.  they  had  not  crossed,  the  watera  of  the  terrible' 
carried  on  wars,  at  a  time  when  Rome  Atlantio;  and  had  excavated  the  rocka  of  Corn- 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  existence  against  wall  with  their  prodigioua  tin  minea.    Even  of 
a  city  within  12  m.  distance  of  her  capi-  the  Carthaginiana  in  their  wars,  we  know  laaa 
1,  when  she  had  not  a  territory  of  80  m.  aa  a  people  than  of  any  other  which  eifteled 
circumference,  which  she  could  call  her  own;  such  wonders,  and  fill  audi  a  spaoe  in  Idatory 
t  a  war  ship  afloat,  for  above  2  centuries  af-  by  thehr  arma.    It  ia,  in  a  woro,  by  the  names 
ward ;  not  a  name  that  had  been  entitled  to  and  the  deeda  ci  her  generala,  aeveral  of  whom 
r  consideration,  nor  a  vestige  of  politicd  im-  were  among  the  greatest  ai  antiqni^,  not  by 
lance,  beyond  the  regions  lying  immediately  the  constitution,  the  compodtlon.  or  the  dbnmh 
)Ut  the  Tiber.    That  Carthage  then  had  ships  ter  of  her  armies,  that  we  know  ner.    Thronrii 
I  commerce  is  evident,  from  the  existence  of  Aristotle  and  Poiybius,  we  have  learned  a  litSe 
ommercial  treaty,  bearing  date  of  the  year  of  her  politicd  system  and  her  govemmenty  a 
he  1  St  consuls,  preserved  by  Poiybius,  which  little  of  her  rdigion.    Gf  her  dvio  eastoma^  her 
>ne  of  the*  most  interesting,  as  it  is  of  the  sodd  habits,  her  domeetio  ioatitatkxM^  her 
St  ancient,  documents  of  that  character  on  amuaementa,  her  industry,  with  the  exeeptloii 
(ird.     By  this  treaty,  which  Poiybius  (iu.  of  some  few  hinta  in  relation  to  her  navlgatiOB| 
26)  translated  from  the  origind  brazen  ta-  her  commerce,  and  her  anicoltora,  we  ava 
I  then  existing  in  the  capitol,  among  the  ar-  totally  ignorant;  poateri^  naa  preaervadno 
708  of  the  ffidiles,  the  language  being  so  oh-  record.     Whether  she  had  a  literatnrai  wna 
^  that,  in  some  parts,  even  the  moreleamed  know  not;  whether,  even,  her  own  dl 
rag  tho  Romans  could  only  guess  at  the  served  at  dl  aa  private  aoldiers  in  her 
ining,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Carthaginians  aa  private  mariners  in  her  fleeta,  ia  little 
U  make  no  conquests  and  baild  no  forts  on  tain.    No  writer,  ancient  or  modem,  haa  ao 
Latin  coast,  even  on  those  parts  of  it  which  ecmcisdy  and  ably  brou^t  together  what  la 
free;  that  the  Romans  may  trade  freely  known  of  the  great  oommerdd  rnmbtte  of 
h  Carthage  herself,  and  the  Libyan  coast,  antiquity,  aa  Dr.  Arnold,  in  hia  '^Hialoiy  of 
rard  of  the  Ilermsan  or  Beautiful  promon-  B<nne,''  and  from  the  frdt  of  hia  reaearahea 
r,  now  Cape  Bon,  and  with  the  isUmd  of  most  of  what  foQowa  ia  adeeted,     "Im  tlia 
dinia,  and  that  on  terms  of  particular  com-  middle,"  he  aaya,  **of  the  4th  eafeituy  B.  OL, 
tnd  advantage.    With  Sicily  and  the  inde-  the  Oarthi^niana  poaaeaaed  the  northen  eoaal 
dent  Phoenician  allied   coloniea  Carthage  of  AfrJeayfrom  the  middtoaf.  tilt  gwrtaffljyiu 
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tis  to  fha  i^Ikn  of  IleroaleB, «  coiratrj  re«cii-  oannot         bi  1 

ing  from  long.  19^  £.  to  6^  W.,  and  a  length  of  tlieywomr       Duwtf»wi 

coast  whioh  Foljbias  reckoned  at  above  16,000  of  Roman  pruvun  »  •  « 

stadia.   Bnt,  unlike  the  compactness  and  organ-  to  severe  tazatic    *ti  to  wv  ■■ 

ization  of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  on  the  produce  Oi  tbewu  «  i  « 

this  long  line  of  coast  was,  for  tlie  most  part,  war — and  to  conscription  !»•  aaViaiMitatur- 

onljr  so  far  under  tho  dominion  of  the  Oartha-  thaginian  armies.    Another  point  of  sSailni 

ginions,  that  the/  |>o8sessed  a  chain  of  commcr-  between  the  condition  of  the  dumaia  of  Cir- 

ciol  establishments  along  its  whole  extent,  and,  thage  in  Africa,  and  that  of  the  Aa^Iadaa 

with  the  usual  ascendency  of  civilized  men  over  empire,  was  the  numerous  race  of  mUhbAo 

barbarians,  had  obliged  the  native  inhabitants  sprung  from  the  intermarriage  of  the  sttikn 

of  the  country,  wlicther  cultivators  of  the  soil  witli   the   native   women,    known  as  libv- 

or  wandering^  tribes,  to   acknowledge  their  Phoenicians,  or  AAro-Phamidaiis.     It  caaU 

superiority.     But  in  that  part  where  the  ooast  be  determined  whether  these  balf-eaiiei ««« 

runs   nearly  N.  and  S.   from  tho  Hcrmsan  to  Carthage  an  element  of  power  or  of  dn- 

headland  or  Cape  Bon,  to  the  lesser  Syrtis,  cord  and  weakness.     It  seems,  bowerer,  tb: 

they  had  occupied  tho  country  more  completely,  it  was   a  usual  practice  of  the  inochef  cci 

This  was  one  of  the  richest  tracts  to  be  found ;  to  send  out  colonies  of  theso  half-breeds  to  Uk 

and  here  the  Carthaginians  had  planted  their  Atlautio  coasts  of  Africa,  and  jprobsb|f  cf 

towns  thickly,  and  hod  covered  the  open  coun-  Spain  also,  beyond  the  pillars  of  Heraika  L 

try  with  their  fanns  and  villas.    This  was  their  appears,  indeed,  if  the  Greek  Tersioo  of  At 

frrmoiicir,  the  immediate  domain  of  Carthage,  Periphu  of  Hanno  may  be  trusted,  tkst  tW 

where  fresh  settlements  were  continually  mfulo  circumnavicatory  voyage  ao  named  wasodv- 

as  a  provision  for  the  poorer  citizens;  settle-  token  mainly  for  the  settling  of  80,000  of  that 

ments  prosperous,  indeed,  and  wealthy,  but  Afro>Phoenicians  on  the  African  ooast  8.  of  tk 

politically  aependent,  as  was  always  the  cose  straits  of  Gibraltar.    So  early  as  the  7th  csh 

in  the  ancient  world ;  insomuch  that  the  term  tury  B.  C,  the  trade  of  Carthage  bwsa  widi 

irrpioiicoc,  which  in  its  oriji^in  expressed  no  more  tlie  Spanish  seaports,  especially  with  TsflsHS 

than  '  men  who  dwelt  not  in,  but  round  about  or  Tarshish,  situated  on  an  island  lying  bilv«s 

a  city,*  came  to  signify  a  particular  political  tho  2  mouths  of  the  Guadalquivir,  one  off     s 

relation,  theirs,  namely,  who  enjoyed  personal  is  now  dry,  a  few  leagues  to  the  n      y       f 

freedom,  but  .had  no  slioro  in  tho  government  Cadiz.    And  in  the  middle  of  the  «ui 

of  their  country.    Distinct  from  Uiese  settle-  of  Rome,  corresponding  to  the  bqpn  ■ 

^  ments  of  the  Carthaginians  themselves  were  4th  B.  C,  the  whole  coast  of  Spain,  buw  a 

'  the  sister  cities  of  Carthage,  founded  immedi-  .  tic  and  Mediterranean,  was  full  of  C 

ately,  like  herself^  by  the  Phoenicians  of  Tyro  trading  ports  and  settlements;,  but       y 

and  Sidon,  although  her  fortunes  had  afterward  mostly  of  small  size,  and  lit      if  atij  tf 

so  outgrown  theirs.    Among  these  Phoenician  importance.    Sardinia  and  L         a  i       >»» 

colonies  were  Utica,  more  famous  in  Roman  likewise,  absolutely  sutject  to  ^  i 

than  in  Carthaginian  history ;  Adrumotum ;  the  on  the  shores  of  Sicily  she  had  w 

2  cities  known  by  the  name  of  Leptis,  situated  resscs,  trading  posts,  seaporta,  aud  wu 

the  one  near  the  western  extremity  of  tlie  great  for  the  use  of  their  military  marina.   Am 

Syrtis,  and  the  other  on  the  coast,  between  tho  the  natives  of  all  these  oonntries,  as  i       ■ 

lesser  Syrtis  and  tho  Ilerraffian  headland;  and  mercenaries  from  Gaid,  liguriai  and  the  w 

Hippo,  a  name  so  closely  connected  in  our  minds  of  the  Adriatic,  were  recruited  the        s 

with  the  piety  and  energy  of  its  great  bishop.  An-  effective  armies  by  which  the  C 

gnstine.  These  were  the  aUies  of  Carthago,  and  maintained  the  quiet  of  their  _ 

some  of  them  were  again  at  the  head  of  a  small  the  same  time  pushed  their  fore 

confederacy  of  states,  who  looked  up  to  them  tliough  at  times  the  safety  and  to 

for  protection,  as  tliey  in  their  turn  looked  up  enco  of  tho  state  was  threatened  < 

to  Carthage.    They  enjoyed  their  own  laws,  gered  by  the  revolt  of  these  terrible 

and  were  independent  in  their  domestic  gov-  disciplined  eo7hd4>tti€rL^-^lh»  pcili     il 

emment ;  but  in  tlieir  foreign  relations  they  tion  of  Carthage  b  said  to  have  1^9 

found,  in  common  with  all  the  weaker  states  of  Sparta,  in  that  it  combined  the  y 

of  the  ancient  world,  that  alliance  with  a  great-  monarchy,  of  aristocracy,  and  ol  u 

er  power  ended  sooner  or  later  in  subjection.^*  But  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  «s       r  j 

— ^In  the  beginning  the  Phoenician  settlers  of  were  combined,  or  which  pre< 

Africa  occupied  their  forts  and  domains  by  ing  the  greater  period  of  her 

sufferance,  and  paid  tribute  to  tho  natives,  as  ing  her  struggle  with  Bomoi  mi«       m 

an  admission  that  they  did  not  own  the  soiL  element  prevailed,  and  it  appeara  U0  umf^ 

Subsequently,  like  the  Europeans  in  India,  tho  an  aristocracy  of  the  very  W'  1 

settlers  became  sovereigns.    The  natives  were  tocracy  namely  in  great  ;      b  u»  • 

driven  back  from  the  coasts  and  confined  to  wealth,  not  of  birth ;  altho      1 1        1  «m 

the  interior.    They  became  mere  tillers  of  the  certain  extent,  a  hereditary  .««Mu^v  t 

soil,  but  whether  as  owners,  or  merely  as  ten-  nished  tho  2  chief  magistrateai  who 

ants,  ocoupantSi  and  culdvators  of  the  land,  ly  called  kings  and  suflBBtei^  w  • 
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)  sapreme  and  nearly  despotiool  execa-  time  explorations.    Of  their  ardhiteetareu  their 

irell  as  being  leaders  in  war,  bnt  were  arts,  we  have  neither  a  rdic  nor  a  reoord.    Of 

by   saccessive    nsorpatious    of  the  .  their  religion  we  know  from  Scriptore  and  from 

tofanctions  and  powers  not  differing  more  reoent  history,  that  it  was  a  cniei  and  bloody 

ly  from  those  of  the  doges  of  Venice,  superstition.    They  worshipped  <m  hig^  places, 

ere  was  a  general  assembly,  which  and  they  had  sacred  groves,  as  well  as  idols, 

nameroQs,   probably,  as  the  Roman  which  were  held  in  particular  abomination  by 

and    represented    the   aristocracy  in  the  tnie  followers  and  subjects  of  the  JewiiA 

from  which  great  assembly  was  se-  the6craoy,  and  which  were  yet  constantly  owned 

council  of   100  life  members,  who  as  gods,  frequented  and  worriiipped  by  the 

osen,  not  by  the  assembly  itself,  but  backsliders,  both  ofthe  princes  and  of  the  people 

aittees  of  5,  which  were  close  cor-  of  Israel;  a  singular  proo^  if  proof  were  needed, 

filling  up  their  own  vacancies,  the  of  the  dose  connection,  botn  in  race  and  Ian* 

I  of  which  were  also  all  members  both  guage.  as  well  as  in  social  habits  and  modes  of 

ancil  of  100  aud  of  the  great  assembly,  bought,  between  the  children  of  Israel  and  the 

rs,  further,  that  the  multiplication  of  Phoenicians,  wbetherof  Syria  or  of  Africa,  w1m> 

the  same  hands  was  a  part  of  the  sys-  called  themselves  Kenaanim,  which  we  render 

arthage,  as  it  was  at  Venice,  and  that  Canaanites,  so  late  as  to  the  time  of  St  Aogoa- 

tes — a  term  identical  with  the  Hebrew  tine,  and  so  far  fh>m  the  place  where  the  name 

lich  is  rendered  *  judges '  in  the  Scrip-  first  obtained  as  Hippo  Regius,  to  the  westward 

3  well  as  the  other  .principal  magis-  of  the  site  of  Oartha^.    Their  principid  god 

ought  their  dignities,  whether  by  the  was  Baal,  Belsamen,  or  the  ancient  one.  Jfol^!^ 

of  votes  or  by  the'  payment  of  en-  as  he  was  called  by  the  Jewish  rabbinical  writ- 
es it  is  not  stated,  in  such  a  manner  ers,  who  was  considered  by  the  Greeks  aa 
I  ofiico  was  inaccessible  except  to  the  identical  with  Kpovor  or  Saturn,  and  who^  in 
le.  So  long  OS  the  suffetes  and  the  process  of  time,  b^same  in  some  featorea  aasim^ 
rere  agreed,  it  seems  that  the  power  ilated  to  ApoUo.  He  was  evidently  the  fire- 
ommons  was  exceedingly  small ;  they  god  or  sun-god,  and  to  him  were  oflSored  the 
her  originating  powers  nor  judicial  human  sacrifices,  of  children  more  espedally, 
\ ;  yet,  as  ample  provision  was  made  who  were  placed  on  the  extended  palms  of  the 
oorer  classes,  and  as  the  surplus  popu-  metallic  statue,  whence  they  roUed  into  a  flerj 
)s  always  disposed  of,  profitably  and  furnace.  To  the  sun-god  was  assooiated  a  n^ 
eously  to  themselves,  by  a  system  of  male  deity,  expressive,  it  is  believed,  of  the 
ion  at  the  government  expense,  the  productive  power  of  nature  nnder  the  genwative 
ders  remained  for  many  centuries  per«  power  of  l£e  sun,  worshipped  as  the  qoeea  of 
bfied  and  contented  with  the  consti-  heaven,  Ashtoreth  or  Astarte.  who  is  identical 
their  country,  until  a  very  late  period  with  the  Venus  Mylitta  of  Babylon,  the  Avaltia 
',  when  tlio  progress  of  her  democracy,  of  Armenia,  and  the  Venns  Crania  of  Qjiptva^ 
as  indisputably  on  the  increase,  was  of  whose  rites  the  sexual  lusts  were  aa  d^Ainct 
to  a  sudden  close  by  the  destruction  a  feature,  as  was  the  fiery  death  the  head  and 
y  of  Carthage,  and  the  extirpation  of  fr^nt  of  those  of  the  male  ddty.  In  Africa  the 
laginian  people.  It  is  said  by  Polybi-  worship  of  Anunon  seems  to  have  been  asaod- 
luring  lier  wars  with  Rome,  the  con-  ated  with  that  of  BaaL  and  of  the  aacred  alo- 
of the  city  became  more  and  more  phant ;  while  that  of  Mell^arth,  the  Panic  Her- 
io,  and  ho  ascribes  the  ultimate  vie-  cules,  was  celebrated  by  the  lighting  ef  yearly 
ome,  in  some  measure,  to  their  stable  funeral  pyres,  and  the  release  of  an  eag^  typi- 
servative  aristocratic  government.—-  cal  of  tne  sun,  and  of  the  legendary  ^osnix 
goage  of  Phoenicia,''  says  Dr.  Arnold,  renewing  himself  from  hia  own  ai^ea.  The 
ognato  tongue  with  the  Hebrew ;  if  it  offering  of  human  sacrificea  extended  ao  fkr  to 
,  as  is  held  by  Gesenius  and  others  of  the  westward  as  to  Cadiz,  where  there  exiated 
authorities,  identical  with  the  earliest  a  temple  and  statue  of  Baal-Satom,  imder  the 
)f  the  Old  Testament,  and  varying  from  Roman  dominion ;  and  oontinned  ao  late  aa  to 
e  than  does  the  dialect  of  the  later  the  timea  of  the  Roman  emperora,  more  than 
vriters.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  one  of  whom  published  edicts  in  vain,  prohib- 
hat  the  Carthaginian  tongue  seems  to  itor^  of  these  barbaroua  immolationa.^— Tlie 
n  nowhere  studied  by  the  inhabitants  first  period  of  the  history  of  Carthage  eztenda 

3ns  with  whom  they  had  treaties  and  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Svracoae,  fr^om 
commercial  intercourse,  even  among  the  commencement  of  the  city,  whenever  thaa 
learned  men  and  the  most  distinguished  occurred,  nominallv  B.  C.  87«  to  ifiO:  dnring 
that  it  could  have  contained  little  or  which  time  she  had  conquered  her  African  em- 
worthy  of  preservation.  Had  there  pire,  Sardiniaand  the  adjacent  islea;  waged  wan 
e  either  of  wisdom  or  of  art  embodied  with  Maealia  and  the  Etrariana,  on  oommer- 
ver  works  they  had,  we  should  have  cial  gronnda;  proseooted  her  voyageaof  dleeoir^ 
I  translations,  known  to  us  at  least  bv  ery,  traffic,  and  colonization  along  the  oolite  qf 
lan  those  of  Mogo's  book  on  agricul-  Spain,  ftr  ont  into  the  Atlantic;  eatehlMied 
of  a  few  circumnavigations  and  meri-  trading  interoonno  with  the  Sdllj  Met  and 
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parti  of  tlMBritidi«)Mfc;aiiclfaf  10016  beUere^  ttond  oidir  to  Bkllr,  

pmhad  her  idrentores  so  far  as  to  the  inhospi-  parties  in  pnwcMJonof  thaUfffitorisseaAkii 

^  table  shcHfvsoftbeBaltiOy  where  she  is  reported  before  the  breaUoy  out  of  th«  war.   iktelb 

to  have  oollected  amber  at  the  month  of  the  death,  the  Garthagmiana  inenaaed  thsir  faa^ 

river  Rhodam.  Of  thU  period  we  know  nothing  sions  and  power  in  Sicily,  and  estabUshsd  ik«». 

from  records,  either  of  her  own  or  her  contem-  selves  as  actual  masters  and  sovereigns  of  tbt 

porariesy  and  can  judge  onlj  bj  her  condition,  Balearic  isles,  CorsiGA,  Sardinia,  and  ths  Ufi^ 

the  state  of  her  trade  and  resources,  and  the  ex-  rian  islands,  thus  girding  the  whois  Rosa 

tent  of  her  dominions  at  the  time  when  we  first  seaboard  with  a  belt  of  inmlar  fortriawa,  Tin 

have  anj  authentic  information  of  her  greatness,  far,  however,  all  was  peace  and  amitj  bclwcta 

which  is  to  be  found  in  the  commercial  treaty  the  two  great  repablics  of  antiqniij.    la  te. 

with  Rome  alluded  to  above,  passed  in  the  year  fmmediately  after  the  battle  of  Asealam,  wUn 

609  B.  0.  Thirty  years  after  this  date  commences  Rome  was  in  considerable  str^ts^  owing  is  iL* 

the  2d,  and  by  far  the  most  splendid  period  of  prolonged  occupation  of  Italy  by  I^irlui,  ko^ 

Carthaginian  history.  It  opens  with  their  efforts  of  Epirus,  and  to  his  continual  snoesssii,  a  Car- 

to  conquer  and  attach  to  their  empire  the  great,  thaginian  fleet  of  180  ships  of  war  appealed  (i# 

rich,  and  fertile  island  of  Sicily,  and  closes  2C5  Ostia,  and  offered  assistance  against  the  Gntk, 

B.  C,  with  the  outbreaking  of  the  first  Punic  who  was  in  some  sort  regarded  as  a  eaamoa 

war.    The  Syracusan  war  was  waged  long  and  enemy  of  both  republics ;  and  althoogh  ths  ofltr 

with  various  success.    In  the  simultaneous  at-  was  declined,  the  commander  acted  in  foo^ 

tempt  of  the  Persians  on  the  Hellenic,  and  the  faith  toward  the  Romans,  — *i«iit>g  thca  is 

Carthaginians  on  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  the  latter  their  siege  of  Rheginm,  and  in  other  eotsrprin^ 

were  defeated  at  Himera,  by  Gelon,  tvrant  or  the  end  of  which  was  to  prevent  the  Sicflaa 

king  of  Syracuse,  with  nearly  as  much  loss  as  Greeks  from  lending  their  aid  to  the  kiB|  of 

was  their  ally,  Xerxes,  at  Salamis.    As  a  con-  Epirus  and  his  allies,  the  Greek  stales  of  luir. 

dition  of  peace  they  were  compelled  to  renounce  The  retreat  of  Pyrrhus,  in  the  year  276  &C. 

human  sacrifices  in  their  Sicilian  trading  posts  left  the  Romans  almost  nndispnted  mssien  cf 

and  settlements.    In  the  war  with  Hiero,  Go-  Italy,  and  the  course  of  the  next  10  yean  m* 

lon^s  successor,  they  conquered  and  held  in  oc-  dered  them  absolutely  so.    In  Uie  mesa  fm, 

cupation  the  cities  of  Himera,  Selinus,  and  Ag-  Carthage  had  become  yet  more  inflwtntiil  ■ 

rigentum.    With  Dionysius  they  were  for  a  Sicily,  and  was  bent  on  converting  iafasa 

short  time  at  peace,  and  then  employed  them-  and  ascendency  into  empire  and  posit ■■ 

^selves  in  consolidating  their  former  conquests  The  little  strait  of  Messina  now  alone  diny 

on  the  island,  which  were  now  very  rich  and  the  possessions  and  separated  the  anned  knm 

strong,    consisting    of   well-fortifiod    seaports,  of  the  two  powerful,  ambitions,  em 

fortresses,  dockyards,  naval  stations,  and  garri-  and  already,  it  is  probable,  lialf-Jealoos 


sons,  backed  by  considerable  territorial  domains  Each,  it  is  clear,  already  aimed  at  aoprsBSCf  is 

of  great  productiveness  and  wealth.    After  the  Europe.    Greece  was  already  falling,  if  sbt W 

retotablishment  of  republicanism  in  the  Greek  not  fallen,  into  decrepitude,  and  oosM  no  ksfv 

CitiesbyTimoleon,tho  Carthaginians  were  almost  pretend,  through  want  of  concert  and  suM 

invariably  unfortunate ;  but,  during  the  tyranny  action,  to  any  considerable  power  beyond  btf 

of  that  singularly  able  adventurer,  Agathocles,  own  limits.    The  Greek  Egyptian  emmraaCtk 

the  war  was  pressed  with  so  much  vigor  by  Ptolemies,  which  was  entirely  isolated  finomtbt 

them,  on  his  attempting,  after  the  policy  of  mother  country,  and  which  had  long  kaon 

uncrcial 


Dionysius,  to  drive  them  out  of  the  island,  that  Carthage  by  means  of  her  comi 

he  was  defeated,  reduced  to  all  but  extremity,  on  the  tidings  of  the  victoir  of  Rome  over  iht 

and  besieged  in  his  oipitol  of  Syracuse,  when,  Greek  anus  of  Pyrrhus,  thooght  it  adriMLii 

by  a  masterly  stroke,  which  doubtless  suggested  to  seek  intercourse  and  sJliance  with  the  strati 

the  similar  enterprise  of  Si'ipio,  he  broke  out  young  republic  of  the  west.    In  a  word.  Bom 

of  the  beleaguered  city  with  a  portion  of  his  had  made  herself  known  and  respected  MToid 

army,  and  carried  the  war  into  Africa.    There  her  own  shores,  and  the  contest  bctwesa  bsr 

he  overran  the  open  country,  took  200  towns —  and  Carthage  was  inevitable.  It  aroas^  asni^ 

for  Carthage  had  no  fortified  places  to  delay  an  have  been  expected,  with  the  invocatioH  of 

invading  army,  and  no  native  peasantry  or  Roman  aid  by  the  Mamertinea,  beloa^giac  to  s 

agricultural  citizens  of  whom  she  could  make  a  Italian  city  of  Sicily,  against  the  CaruiagBiaM; 

levy  #i»  PMUMe^  with  which  to  protect  her  soil —  which  being  gladly  rendered,  as  by  a  pi^ 

and,  although  he  was  twice  i)ersonally  called  seeking  pretext  of  war,  gave  birth  to  ths  M 

back  to  Sicily  to  quell  mutinies  and  restore  or^  Punic  war,  which  broke  oat  865  B.  C^  nadMf 

der  in  his  home  dominions,  actudly  maintained  be  regarded  as  the  oommcnoement  of  the  tUn 

himself  4  entire  years  on  Afric4in  soil,  at  the  period  of  Carthaginian  history.  Thb  war  IsMsi 

gates  of  Carthago,  which  ho  reduced  to  at  least  for  more  than  23  years.    It  was  waged  (with 

equal  distress  with  that  of  Rome  during  the  the   exception   of  one  invasion,  hj  Xsras 

similar,  but  far  more  briUiant'invasion  of  Han-  Regulus,  of  Carthaginian  territory,  wUdw  ii 

nibaL    At  length  his  fortune  turned,  his  armies  the  outset  successful,  terminated  in  oisktsr,  d^ 

in  Africa  were  obliged  to  surrender,  and  in  the  feat,  and  the  capture  of  the  Roman  gMnD 

year  806  B.  C.  ho  concluded  a  peace  which  re-  either  on  the  island  of  Sicily  or  eA  tiie 
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ranean.    On  the  Intter,  at  fint,  gether  they  contain  the  history  of  the  moit 

^uf^e^ed  bloody  defeats  and  mar-  nuuryelloiu  oontest  that  ever  was  maintained 

BMdrfl^  and  reverses,  in  a  word,  sufiS*  betweehtbegeniosofa  single  individnal,  almost 

It  the  hardiest  and  most  persever*  unassisted  by  his  government,  and  tbere0OQroe& 

uod.    Still  they  persevered,  and  al-  perseveranoe,  and  magnanimoos  constanoy  of 

vuen  the  war  brolce  out,  they  had  not  a  great  nation.    It  is  hard  to  say  whioh-  ia 

hip  of  war,  a  single  mariner,  or  an  of«  most  to  be  admired,  the  unrivalled  stratcttetio 

»  bad  seen  sea  service,  in  the  end  ob-  and  political  genios,  the  firm  tenacity,  woo£wia 

be    mastery  of    the    Mediterranean,  skill,  and  deep  wisdom  ofHannibal,  or  the  indom* 

bhe  last  fleet  which  the  Carthaffinians  itable  j^ersistency,  unhesitating  devotion,  and 

le,  in  a  terrible  conflict  off  the  imand  of  iron  wiU  of  Rome.    The  2dPanic  war  was 

a,  at  the  W.  angle  of  Sicily,  and  granted  condaded  201  B.  0.,  by  the  virtual  suljeotion 

I  which  their  enemy  sued  for,  on  oondi-  of  OarthaffC.  An  interval  of  53  years  foUowad, 

bhe  CarthaginiaDs  should  evacuate  Sici-  during  which  Bome  constantly  and  steadily 

1  the  isles  thence  to  the  Italian  ooast^  pursued  her  course  of  aggrandizement,  bj  the 

1  Roman  prisoners  without  exchange  wars  against  Philip,  AntiochuSi  and  Persen^  bj 

1,  and  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  at  which  she  suljueated  Greece,  and  gi^Md  vast 

of  3,200  Euboic  talents,  or  $8,887,888,  oriental  lustre  and  ascendency,  while,  incited  by 

e  space  of  the  10  years  next  ensuing,  the  unrelenting  hatred  of  Oato  the  censw,  ihd 

>ry  was  decisive,  but  the  efforts  it  hf^  encouraged  her  friends  and  allies  to  commit 

e  were  prodigious.    The  census  of  the  aggressions  on  Oarthage;  until  at  leuffth,  pro* 

itizens,  in  those  22  years,  had  sunk  voked  beyond  the  limits  of  endurance,  ttiatoityi 

,797,  to  251,222  men  capable  of  bear-  in  despair,  took  up  arms  to  repel  nnendurwa 

while  the  decrease  among  the  Latin  insult  and  provocation,  forgetfid  or  regardleot  of 

n  allies  most  have  been  at  least  equaUy  the  clause  in  the  late  treaty  whi(ui  forbade 

id  such  was  the  exhaustion  of  silver  them  to  take  up  arms  on  any  pretext^  or  against 

lepreciation  of  brass,  that  the  Roman  any  nation  whatsoever,  without  consent  of  the 

per,  from  a  full  pound  weight  at  the  Romans.  After  this,  treachercHisly  and  dishoo- 

;  of  the  war,  was  reduced  to  2  ounces  estly,  the  Romans,  as  the  price  of  peapCi  extorted 

le  end  of  it.    Twenty-two  years  of  from  them  all  their  remaining  ships  of  war, 

psed  before  the  commencement  of  the  all  their  arms,  military  engines  and  sunpUei^ 

war ;  and  during  the  interval,  although  compelled  them  to  give  800  hoetageai  and  then 

lost  Sardinia,  of  which  the  Romans,  commanded  them,  as  the  only  alteniative  by 

^ans  to  their  credit,  made  themselves  which  to  escape  aestruction,  to  abandon  their 

taking  advantage  of  a  mutiny  of  the  city  and   seasnore   position,  and  to   remove 

lian  mercenaries,  Carthage  hod  more  10  m.  inland.    War  was  instantly  dedaredi 

ired  all  her  losses,  by  the  conquest  and  and  for  8  years  the  unarmed,  almost  defence- 

ion  of  the  vast  and  rich  Spanish  penin*  less  citizens  of  Rome's  great  rival  maintained 

I  its  virgin  gold  mines,  and  its  bold  and  a  warfare  of  despair.  At  the  end  of  ihtt 
pnlation,  furnishing  the  best  infantry  space,  a  second  Sdpio,  the  son  of  Panlna 
orld,  and  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  JSmilius,  the  congueror  of  Perseus.  ad<^ted  by 
nee  to  recruit  the  armies  of  the  repub-  the  Mm  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  took  tae 
en  2  countries  are  equally  deslroua  of  city  by  storm,  and  destroyed  it,  racing  it  to  the 

II  pretext  suffices.  But  it  was  espe-  ground,  jfmssing  the  ploughshare  over  its  dte. 
I  policy  of  the  Barcos,  whose  genius  and  sowmg  salt  in  the  fhrrows,  the  emUcai  of 
[uered  the  whole  of  Spain  in  the  last  barrenness  and  annihilation.    The  dty  was  88 

and,  in  the  next,  nearly  conquered  ro.  in  circumference;  the  inhabitants  fooght 

o,  to  bring  on  a  war  with  that  country  from  street  to  street,  while  the  honses  horned 

Eords;  and  nannibal,'the  son  of  Hun-  over  their  heads,  during  17  days,  until  65,000 

dient  to  the  idea  to  which  he  had  been  persons,  the  whole  of  the  survivors  of  a  naU<ni| 

i  by  his  father  in  his  childhood,  and  were  shut  up  in  the  ancient  citadel  called  Byr8S» 

p  with  it  foremost  in  his  mind  to  man-  where  they  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  wera 

y  forced  what  he  desired,  by  lay-  all  sold  Into  slavery.  Hasdrubal  only,  the  oom- 

>  to  Soguntuin,  an  allied  city  of  the  mander,  with  his  wife,  children,  and  DMOO  Roman 

on  the  seacoast,  now  Murviedro,  and  deserter^  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  JSaoor 

ig  the  Ebro  contrary  to  protest,  if  not  to  lapius,  with  the  determination  to  defend  themp 

be  passage  of  Hannibal  across  the  Alps,  selves  to  the  last,  and  die  under  the  mina  of  the 

ries  of  the  Ticinus,  the  Trebia,  Thra-  last  Punic  edifice.    The  heart  of  the  leadsr 

ind  Canned,  the  defeat  on  the  Metaurus  feuled  him,  and  while  his  wife  and  all  bit  fel* 

death  of  Hasdrubal,  the  IQ  Italian  lowers  met  the  death  from  which  he  men^ 

;s,  the  simultaneous  victories  of  the  shrank,  he  surrendered  himself  to  be  led  in  tiv 

rms  in  Spain  and  Sicily,  the  transfer  umph.  and  to  die  by  the  hands  of  the  Roman  eir- 

ur  to  Africa  by  the  elder  Scipio  Africa-  nifez  in  the  Tnlliannm.  Long  afterward,  Oaaar 

lefeat  at  Zamo,  and  the  total  submission,  planted  a  small  colony  on  the  minaof  OartbMi; 

Q,  and  disarming  of  Carthage,  are  the  and  Angnstus, hia  suceoestor,  bnQt  a  eity|Of  the 

incidents  of  the  2d  Punic  war.  Alto-  same  name^  at  a  (mall  dirtanes^  in  oroir  to 
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ftTold  the  imprecations  whiob  it  was  the  habit  of  valleyi  of  the  Oanea  and  Mi^dekaai  wHk  Ai 
the  Romans  to  invoke  on  the  rebiiilders  of  any  latter  of  which  riven  Carthagena  la  nnanmrf 
dty  destroyed  b^  their  arms.    Tliis  place  at-  bj  canal,  vis.,  sugar,  oottoo,  eofliM,  tobaeeo^ 
tained  some  emmence;  it  was  conquered  by  hides,  specie,  bnUioOf&c^  amoanted  to  |8Q0,00I 
Qenaerio,  from  the  liomans,  A.  D.  489,  and  in  1852;  and  all  the  imports,  which  couui  of 
oontinned  to  be  the  scat  of  the  African  empire  iron,  steel,  copper,  haraware,  chniawirc  n^ 
of  the  VandflJs  for  about  a  century,  when  it  chinery,  tea,  pimento,  brandv,  rice,  sogir,  co* 
was  conquered  by  Bclisarius  in  534.    It  was  coa,  coffee,  wax,  dye-wood,  ie^  to  tS,OO0.000L 
finally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the  caliphate  Carthagena  was  founded  by  Pedro  de  Dsn^ 
of  Abd  el  Meiek,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  in  1533,  pillaged  several  times  by  piralciLt^ 
oentory,  and  no  vestiges  of  it  remain  except  the  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1586,  by  the  FROch  ii 
ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  and  a  fragment  of  the  1697,  and  besieged  ansaooeasfnUy  by  tbsE^^ 
western  walls,  at  about  12  ifi.  from  Tunis.  lish  in  1741.    ft  was  the  first  town  tkltd^ 
OARTHAGENA,  or  Cartaokna,  a  province  dared  for  independence,  and  dnriog  tbtvm 
of  New  Granada,  South  America,  bounded  N.  that  followed,  often  changed  handii 
W.  and  W.  by  the  Caribbean  sea  and  the  gulf       CARTUAGENA,  or  Caxtaokxa  (aae.  C^ 
of  Darien,  N.  £.  by  the  province  of  Savanilla,  K  thago  Nata,  New  Oarthage),  a  seaport  lows  «f 
by  the  rivers  San  Jorge  and  Ma^dolena,  S.  by  Spain,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  aaiat  ii 
the  province  of  Antioquia;  pop.  in  1851,  103,-  the  provmce  of*  Murcta;  lat  87*  86'  y.,l«it 
783.    In  the  N.  the  surface  is  low  and  partly  O**  56'  W. ;  pop.  inclnding  sabnrbs  in  185S,  Sl- 
covered  with  salt-water  pools.    The  S.  part  is  593.    It  is  built  at  the  head  of  a  dn^  vtD- 
mountainous  and  thickly  wooded,  but  has  many  sheltered  harbor,  flanked  by  steep  hilk,  ddW* 
fertile  valleys,  in  which  are  produced  rice,  In-  ed  by  works  at  its  month, 'and  iorming  oaicf 
dian  corn,  cotton,  and  sugar.     Various  rich  the  best  ports  on  the  Mediterranean.     TW 
fruits  grow  spontaneously,  and  the  forests  pro-  town  itself  is  walled  and  neatly  boDt;  Ai 
duce  valuable  timber.    The  trade,  once  very  streets  are  wide,  regular,  and  relieved  bj  Mt* 
extensive,  has  declined  considerably,  and  the  eral  public  squares^  one  of  which,  with  a  im 
principal  exports  now  consist  of  precious  met-  fountfun  in  its  centre,  ia  enclosed  hj  chfMt 
als.    There  are  no  largo  rivers  except  those  on  buildings.    The  old  caUiedraJ,  now  a  iifb 
the  £.  border. — CARrnAOBXA,  or  Cabtagexa,  church,  is  an  edifice  of  little  beanty.   IWn 
the  capital  and  chief  town  of  the  above-de-  are  several  other  chnrchea,  convents^  bosniilik 
scribed  province,  one  of  the  principal  ports  on  an  observatory,  an  artiUery  park,  a  ipMitt 
the  Caribbean  sea,  and  the  chief  naval  arsenal  arsenal,  bairacka,  dock  yards,  foandcriei^  nfh 
of  New  Granada,  is  built  on  a  small  sandy  pen-  walks,  and  a  glass  factory ;  bat  little  aetiiilT  ii 
insula,  near  the  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Darien,  observable  in  the  streets^  and  evenr  thing  bin 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  narrow  necks  the  mark  of  rapid  decay.    NotwitLstaouiiili 
of  land  and  wooden  bridges ;  pop.  in  1851,  83,-  commodious  port,  the  town  baa  littU  or  no  «a» 
700.    The  harbor  is  well  protected,  commo-  mcrce.    The  inhabitants  are  employed  cUdlfii 
dious,  and  the  only  one  on  the  N.  coast  of  New  lead  and  silver  mining,  fishing,  and  expoitiBf  b» 
Granada  fitted  for  repairing  vessels.  There  were  rilla,  grain,  and  esfmrto  (Spanish  grmAmif\ 
formerly  2  entrances,  one  close  to  the  town,  the  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  neighboihood  m 
other  several  miles  further  S. ;  but  the  bet-  known  in  very  early  times,  and  the  yield  of  al- 
ter to  defend  the  approach,  the  former  has  been  ver  enabled  Ilannibal  to  carry  on  his 
blocked  up  by  sinking  old  vessels  in  it.    The  do-  the  Romans.    The  new  mine  of  La  < 
fences  of  the  town  are  extensive,  though  singu-  opened  in  1889,  and  the  veins  Imve 
larly  incoTnpIete.    Both  Carthagena  itself  and  successfully  worked  by  a  Joint  stock 
the  island  suburb  of  Xiximani  are  surrounded  by  Carthagena  was  founded  by  Jlaadmbal,  the  te- 
freestone  fortifications,  which  are  commanded  thaginian  genen|l,  242  B.  C. ;  was  taken  bjfia- 
by  a  strong  work  on  an  cininenco  on  tlie  main-  pio,  210  B.  C,  at  which  period^  livy  m^m,  't 
land,  but  the  latter  is  overlooked  by  a  range  was  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the  worid;  m 
of  heights  towering  400  feet  above  it,  which,  almost  destroyed  by  the  Gotha,  rose  to  gnU 
though  they  have  several  times  caused  the  fall  importance  in  the  time  of  Philip  IL,  and  ia 
of  the  city  without  a  shot,  have  never  been  for-  1786  had  60,000  inhabitanta.    It  was  made  As 
tified*    On   their   summit  is  an  Augustinian  great  naval  arsenal  of  Spain,  bat  Is  now  virilri 
monastery.    Carthagena  is  well  built,  with  stone  only  by  a  few  fishing  and  other  craft,  and  If 
houses,  generally  2  stories  high,  having  balco-  coasting  vessels,  which  make  it  one  of  tbsir  k^ 
nies  and  lattices  of  wood.    Many  of  tlie  churches  termediate  stations.     Its  decline  bowiof  ia 
and  convents  are  very  handsome.    There  are  2  some  measure  to  its  nnhealthy  ftimata    • 
hospitals,  a  town  hall,  a  college  with  about  200        CARTHAMUS,  the    dyeni   saA 
pupils,  a  strong  citadel,  a  theatre,  and  a  circus,  flower. .  The  plant  known  aa  the 


The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy ;  leprosy  and  tinetoritt$^  from  which  this  flower  is  ofatriM^ 

yellow  fever  are  the  most  common  diseases,  is  a  native  of  India  and  Egypt.    It  ia  liU'fi*^ 

but  greater  attention  to  cleanliness  has  lately  into  tlie   United   States  prmcfaMDy 

dimini^ed  the  ratio  of  mortality.    The  chief  Mediterranean.    It  is  grown  in  en 

manufactures  are  ropes  and  sail-cloth.    The  ex-  quantities  in  this  country,  nnder  the 

porta,  comprising  most  of  the  produce  of  the  American  saffron.  .  The  flowen^  tba  otlj 
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contain  S  ooloring  matters,  one  red,  the  in  the  transcribing  of  andent  IfSS.    Thdr  h^ 

vellowr ;  the  red,  insolable  in  water,  and  bors  as  agriooltarists  giuned  ereat  renown  for 

rellow,  easiljr  removed  bj  treatlDff  it  with  their  name,  for  thejr  reclaimed  marshj  and  nn-' 

iaaid.    The  red  alone  is  employed  in  dye-  healthy  neighborhoods,  and  caused  ihe  rocky 

It  is  called  carthameine,  and  is  supposed  and  barren  ustnesses  of  La  Ohartrense  and  other 

ire  its  color  to  the  oxidation  of  a  peculiar  desert  regions  to  bloom  with  the  fruits  of  pa- 

ni<eiple  called   carthamine,   existing  in  the  tient  and  intelligent  toil.    They  had  rich  and 

letils.   The  yellow  coloring  matter  is  removed  celebrated  abbeys  in  England.  lituice,  and  Ger- 

17  nakiog  the  flowers  placed  in    a  bag  in  many.    The  Oertosa  of  Pavia,  and  that  of  Bt. 

riter,  unUl  nothing  more  can  be  dissolved.  Elmo  at  Naples,  are  still  visited  by  travellera, 

Hie  cartbamus,  which  before  was  reddish  yel-  and  a  Carthusian  community  occupies  as  a  oon- 

ov,  loses  half  its  weight,  and  becomes  a  clear  vent  the  baths  of  Diocletian  in  Rome, 

■ed.  The  red  coloring  matter  is  then  extracted  OABTIER,  Jacques,  a  French  navigator,  bom 

rom  the  flowers,  iu  treating  them  with  a  dilute  at  8t.  Malo,  Dec  81, 1494^  died  pro^bly  at  an 

nktion  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  adding  an  advanced  age.     Under  the  Auspices  of  Francis 

leid  to  precipitate  the  carthameine.    The  quan-  I.,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  codimand  of  an 

obtained  is  only  1  per  cent  of  the  weight  expedition  to  explore  the  western  hemisphere, 

i       flowers.    Carthamine  is  a  most  beautuul  He  sailed  from  St.  Malo,  April  20, 1684,  with  S 

Xwf,  but  unfortunately  is  not  permanent,  so  shins  of  60  tons  each,  and  a  crew  of  120  men, 

sumot  be  employed  in  the  dyeing  of  wool  and  ana  in  20  days  reached  the  E.  coast  of  New* 

x>tton;  but  for  silks,  where  a  brilliant  rather  fonndland;  thence  steering  N.,  he  entered  the 

hftQ  enduring  color  is  desired,  carthamus  is  straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  took  possession  of  the 

sh  used,  for  producing  the  finest  shades  of  coast  of  Labrador  by  planting  there  a  cross  near 

^  6Qch  as  rose  and  flesh  color.    Carthamus  is  Rock  bay.    He  next  turned  S.,  and  followed  the 

tbo  used  for  preparing  a  very  beautiful  color  W.  coast  of  Newfoundland  to  the  straits  be- 

fonos  d'assiette),  which  is  employed  in  coloring  tween  Capes  Ray  and  Breton,  when  he  was 

vt     al  flowers.     A  vegetable  rouge  is  also  borne  W.  dv  mifavorable  weather  toward  ICag- 

uactured  from  it,  by  mixing  with  the  r&uge  dalen  islanos.    After  visiting  them,  he  oontin- 

«•     te  finely  pulverized   white  talc.      The  ued  W.,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ifiramichi^ 

)  is  then  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  whence  he  went  wiUi  some  of  his  men  to  ex- 

ris,  and  moistened  with  sulphuric  ether,  plore  tiie  bay  of  Chaleurs,  and  a  few  daya 

A  luierior  rouge  is  sometimes  prepared  by  later  sailed  with  his  2  ships,  to  land  again  a  lit- 

Btituting  carmine  for  carthamine.  tie  further  N.  in  the  bay  of  Gasp^  which  he 
0ARTIIEU8ER,  Jodann  FniEDBicn,  a  Ger-  mistook  for  the  outlet  of  a  large  river.  He 
Hi  physician,  born  Sept.  29, 1704,  died  at  Frank-  there  had  friendly  intercourse  wiUi  the  savages, 
^  on  the  Oder,  June  22, 1777.  He  studied  and  inspired  them  with  such  confidence,  that  one 
Hlicine  first  at  Jena  and  afterward  at  Halle,  of  their  chiefe  permitted  2  of  his  sons  to  go 
lere  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doc-  with  him  to  France,  on  condition  that  he  woud 
*  in  1731.  He  was  appointed  in  1740  pro-  brinff  them  back  the  following  year.  There 
sor  of  chemistry,  pharmacy,  and  materia  he  planted  another  wooden  cross,  to  which  was 
dica,  at  the  university  of  Frankfort  on  the  attached  a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  his  king, 
er,  and  shortly  afterward  to  the  chair  of  axt^ttiQWords^ive  Is  roide France/  Heneib 
ktomy  and  botany.  Still  later  he  was  named  proceeded  N.  £.,  doubled  the  K  point  of  Anti- 
»fessor  of  pathology  and  therapeutics.  He  costi,  and  entering  the  channel  which  separates 
s  also  appointed  rector  of  the  university,  and  the  island  from  the  continent,  sailed  up  that 
Ltinued  to  hold  his  appointments  as  long  as  branch  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  not  being  aware, 
lived,  llis  chief  merit  consists  in  having  however,  of  the  existence  of  the  river.  As 
roduced  the  method  of  submitting  the  va-  winter  was  approaching,  he  thought  it  pradent 
as  substances  of  materia  medica  to  a  strict  or-  to  return,  again  passed  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle, 
d  of  chemical  analysis.  He  analyzed  a  great  and  arrived  at  St.  Malo  Sept.  5,  1684,  after  an 
oaber  of  plants  and  other  substances,  and  absence  of  less  than  6  months.  This  socoesBftil 
re  an  exact  account  of  the  elements  which  voyage  encouraged  the  king  to  new  efforts :  8 
;er  into  their  composition.  He  published  a  well-furnisbed  dhips  were  fitted  out  for  another 
isiderablo  number  of  scientific  papers  and  expedition,  which  was  joined  by  some  of  the 
sertations,  on  many  and  various  subjects,  young  nobility  of  France,  and  (Wtier  was  Mu- 
ring a  long  succession  of  years.  pointed  commander,  being  designated  in  the 
DARTHUSIANS,  a  religious  order,  founded  oommisdon  as  ^captain  tod  pilot  of  the  king." 
St.*6runo,  A.  D.  1084.  The  first  monastery  About  the  middle  of  May,  1685,  Gartier  aiseni- 
the  order  was  built  in  a  wild  and  solitary  bled  his  companions  and  men  on  Whit-Sondaj, 
trict  6  miles  from  Grenoble,  in  the  depart-  and  repaired  to  the  cathedral,  where  a  Bolenm 
•nt  of  L<idre,  known  as  La  Chartreuse,  whence  mass  was  celebrated,  after  which  the  whole  oom- 

>  order  took  its  name.    The  observances  of  pany  received  absolution  and  the  bishopHtUessA 

>  Carthusian  monks  were  austere  and  peni-  ing.  The  squadron— consisting  of  La  Gnnda 
itial  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  even  among  Hermine,  a  vessel  of  15K)  tons,  La  Petite  Her- 
itemplative  orders.  They  devoted  a  portion  mhieL  of  80,  and  L'Em^rillon,  A  mall^  oraft  ■ 
their  time  to  manual  labor,  consisting  ohieflj  sallea  Maj  19.    Slonns  soon  sspsnitod  the  8 
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¥MM]t,  whieh,  after  a  rough  Tojage,  aniTed  ordwad  h                1 

anrrnariTfilT  al  tbeir  place  of  rendecToua,  the  and  ooatkuwM 

inlet  of  Bmno  Sablon^  in  the  straita  of  Belle  arriredwitlM       at 

lale.    On  July  81  they  sailed  W.,  entered  the  time  he  liveu  <         r,  < 

channel  between  the  mainland  and  Anticosti,  tlie  village  of  Luuvuon  \ 

which  he  called  He  dc  rAssoinption ;  aailed  up  unknown.    A  briel^  bnt  Intervting  tav        ■' 

the  river  St  Lawrence ;  aaw,  SSept.  1,  the  month  his  ez|>edition  appeared  anoBynmij  W  « 

of  the  Bagiienay ;   and  on  Sept  14  catne  to  the  The  journals  of  tne  two  lat  jowBcjs  of  Obiv 

entrance  of  a  river,  some  80  m.  below  Quebec,  are  inserted  in  the  8d  voL  if  RaanHioli  him 

to  which  ho  gave  the  name  of  Sainte  Croix,  collection  (Venice,  1666X  alM>  inXvelanr 

The  next  day  ho  was  visited  by  Donnacona,  an  bot^s  HiiUnre  dtlaNrntiwelU  I^mme§;  wh9ia4^ 

Algonquin  chief,  with  whom  ho  M'as  enabled  scription  of  hisSdjonmey  is  tobafbaadiaiki 

to  converse,  the  2  Indians  whom  ho  had  the  8d  voL  of  Uakloy t*B  **  Prindpal  NairiftfM^^ 

previous  year  taken  from  Gaspe  to  Franco  act-  &c  (1600). 

ing  as  interproter>'.    Leaving  his  2  larger  ships  CAKTILAGE,  A  firm,  claatie  anhstiin  4 

telelj  moored,  he,  with  the  Em^rillon,  sailed  an  apparently  homogeDeona 


np  the  stream  as  far  as  Lake  St.  Peter ;  there,    some  analogy  to  bone,  and  entmag  laigri?  ka 
lia  -  -        -  - 


his  further  progress  being  interrupted  by  a  bar  the  composition  of  the  animal 

in  the  river,  ho  took  to  his  boat  with  8  volun-  intimate  structure  it  approadiea  Toy  efaai^Ai 

teers,  and  on  Oct.  2  arrived  at  an  Indian  settle-  oelluhir  tissnes  of  regetablea.  It  eoosticaiH  Ai 

ment  called  Ilocbelaga,  which  he  called  Royal  rudimentary  skeleton  of  the  higher  ndtaift 

Mount,   whence  the  present  name  Montreal,  and  of  the  selachian  fidiea,  henoa  caUid  «h 

On  the  6th  he  left  Ilochclaga  and  rejoined  hia  tilaginons   fishes,     in   man   And  tha  hi^ 

ships  at  the  mouth  of  the  &inte  Croix,  where  animals,  it  forms  the  inCenial  akeWtf  m  Ai 

he  passed  the  winter.     With  his  men,  he  suf-  early  periods  of  life,  and  is  in  all  cmalofiri** 

fared  from  tho  severity  of  the  climate,  but  above  nidus   for   tlie   development   of  I 

all  from  the  scurvy,  which  made  frightful  rav-  organic  basis  of  cartilage  iaaTi  « 

ages  among  them;  no  less  than  25  soon  died;  called  chondrine;  thia, like |  i^ 

and  out  of  110  still  surviving,  in  Feb.  1536,  only  solution  solidifies  on  coolini^  ami  i       b 

a  few  were  free  from  the  disease.    Owing  to  cipitated  by  alcohol,  creoaota,  tani^  mok 

ike  reduction  of  their  number,  Cartier  decided  corrosive  sublimate,  and  ia  not  pn 

to  abandon  the  Petite  Ilermine,  which  vessel  ferrocyanide  of  potasunm ;  bat»  mm 

was  discovered  in  1848  embedded  in  the  mud.  it  is  precipitable  with  acetic  And  ■ 

After  having  taken  solemn  possession  of  the  and  other  acids,  with  alnm,  para 

land  in  the  name  of  Francis  I.,  by  erecting  a  and  acetate  of  lead.    True  oa 

cross  bearing  tho  arms  of  France,  with  the  in-  white  or  bluish  white  appeannoe; 

scription,  ifaruUeus  primus,  l)ei  gratia  FraU'  lage  is  of  a  yellowish  oolor,  and  as 

eorum  r«x,  regnat^  he  sailed  May  6,  carrying  structure.      Temporary  cartilagjba 

with  him  Donnacona  and  9  other  chiefs,  whom  place  of  bone  in  early  life,  and 

he  had   somewhat  treacherously  kidnapped;  come  ossified;  for  a  conaidenb«« 

went  through  tho  channel  S.  of  Anticosti,  and  birth  the  ends  of  the  Ions  b 

the  straits  S.  of  Newfoundland,  and  once  more  chiefiv  of  cartilage,  and  the  _ 

reached  St.  Malo,  July  16, 1536.   The  hardships  united  to  the  shafta  by  boneonku 

which  had  been  incurred  during  the  expedition  vcar.    Pennanent  cartilagca  are  div 

were  not  chcouroging  to  colonization;  but  at  kinds,  the  articular  and  the  mambraa 

last  the  entreaties  of  Francis  de  La  Roque,  lord  skeleton  of  the  selachians  Is  i       d 

of  Roberval  in  Picardy,  prevailed ;  he  was  ap-  tilage.    Articular  cartilagea  w       i 

pointed  viceroy  and  lieutenant-general  of  the  bones  entering  into  tha  fo 

new  territories,  while  Cartier  preserved  the  title  either  a  thin  layer  between  ^       ■% 

of  oaptain-genend  and  chief  pilot  of  the  king^s  bones,  as  those  of  the  cranioku.  aDu 

ahips.    Five  vessels  were  now  fitted  out ;  Car-  sacrum,  or  incmsting  the  < 

tier  sailed  with  2  of  them,  May  28,  1541;  he  ing  ballnuid-socketand  ;f 

was  soon  joined  by  tho  8  others,  and  they  ar-  braniform  cartilages  lia%«       /< 

rived  at  Suinte  Croix  Aug.  23.    On  exploring  tion,  but  serve  to  keep  opeuvsi        % 

the  neighboring  countrv,  Cartier  found  a  better  the  mere  force  of  their  ebaUcuj  t  -> 

harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rod  river,  to  which  he  cartilages  of  the  external  ear, 

took  8  of  his  ships,  while  the  2  others  returned  eyelids.  Eustachian  tube,  and 

to  France  after  landing  tlieir  cargoes.    Cartier  The  distingniahing  ehaneten 

then  visited  Uocheluga  for  the  2d  time,  with  eksticity,  fiexibility,  and 

the  particnlar  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  ob-  not  easily  broken,  and  will  apai 

stmctions  to  furtlier  navigation.    The  winter  proper  ^ape  wl       1        br  M 

passed  in  gloom.    Toward  Uie  end  of  May,  1542,  These  varieties  ui 

nothing   having  been    heard  from  Roberval,  lar,  are  covered  wiui  ■  ■« 

provisions  becoming  scarce,  and  tho  savogea  analogous  to  the  j>       ■»— —       \ 

evincing,  unfavorable  feelings,  Cartier  sailed  for  serves  as  support  to  ma 

France.    On  his  way  he  met  Roberval,  who  aimpleat  form  of 
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kige^  OToid,  more  or  leas  flattened  bjthMr  the  tijwMtl  merabranek  tiboo^  none  of  fhaM 

cootaot;  the  diminutive  nudena,  attach-  enter  ita  anbetanoe,  the  natrient  material  pasi- 

■I  lo  uie  cell  wall,  contains  a  minute  nucleolus ;  ing  from  cell  to  oell  by  imbibition ;  in  cartilagei 

tkMi  cells  are  scattered  irregularly  in  an  inter-  of  ossification  ressels  regularly  appear,  aooom- 

dlialir  substance,  or  hyaline  matrix,  which  panyiog  the  prooess  of  bone-formation.  Aeoord- 

wateins  numerous  granules,  many  of  which,  ing  to  Hassall,  cartilage  cells  are  multiplied  in  % 

aoeording  to  Hassall,  must  be  regarded  as  the  ways:  1,  by  the  division  of  a  single  cell  into  S 

r blasts  from  which  new  cells  are  developed ;  or  more  parta,  each  becoming  a  distinct  cell ; 

amount  of  this  substance  is  greatest  in  the  2,  by  the  development  of  cy  toblasts  in  the  in- 

Mx  developed  cartilage.    In  the  condensed  teroellular  substance,  or  in  the  parent  oelk^ 

Mrgin  of  true  cartilage,  the  cells  are  compress-  constituting   a   true   reproduction,  constantly 

id,  with  their  long  diameters  parallel  to  the  going  on.    In  this  multiplication  by  division, 

■race  they  cover;  when  ossification  b^ns  in  and  by  development  of  secondary  in  parent 

Imporary  cartilage,  the  cells  become  disposed  cells,  cartilages  resemble  the  olgiB^  and  nerein 

ii  rows,  as  described  in  the  article  on  Bonb.  they  stand  fdone  in  the  animal  economy.    Oar- 

btbe  articular  cartilages  the  cells  are  arranged  tilage  cannot  be  regenerated;    f nuMtmred  aoiv 

fanaU  groups  in  an  abundant  hyaline  matrix ;  fiices  are  united  only  by  a  condensed  ovular 

tkf  measure  from  j^^  to  ^  j^  of  an  inch ;  in  their  tissue.    As  cartilages  do  not  coDtam  nerves  and 

a  portions  these  cartilages  gradually  blend  vessels,  they  are  not  subject  to  inflammation  and 

the  bone,  which  dips  unevenly  into  the  its  consequences ;  •  the  so-called  ulceration  ol 

B  of  the  cartilage.    In  the  cartilages  of  cartilage  is  effected,  not  through  the  cartilage 

wo            >  cells  are  larger  than  in  any  other,  itssi^  but  by  the  vessels  enteruig  it  from  bona 

k     uviu  yjV  ^  xh  ^^  ^^  i°<^^  ^  diameter ;  and  ^novial  membrane,  and  oooasicming  a  par- 

often  have  a  linear  arrangement,  and  are  tial  erosion. — ^There  is  a  form  of  tiasue  which 

ded  in  a  very  abundant  intercellular  sub-  may  be  described  here,  as  it  oiffers  from  carti- 

n  which  sometimes  presents  a  distinctly  lage  chiefly  in  having  ita  interoellular  sobstanoa 

acture,  though  not  resembling  white  replaced  by  white  fibrous  tissue;  it  is  therelbna 

es.    In  the  membraniform  carti-  called  fibro-cartilage.     It  occurs  principdly 

uito  wus  are  very  numerous  in  proportion  in  the  joints,  where  its  strength  and  eliwtioily 

intercellular  substance,  which  is  so  fibrous  are  most  needed.    Ita  color  ia  white,  alig^tly 

character  in  the  external  ear  as  to  ap-  tinged  with  yellow,  with  the  shining  fibres  of 

I  very  near  to  fibro-cartilage ;  the  ear  of  the  white  fibrous  tissue  quite  oonspieuoua;  ita 

is  a  good  specimen  of  this  form,  and  consistence  varies  from  pulpy  to  very  densOi 
rv      »  iU  its  central  portion  a  series  of  nx-  The  fibres'  are  arranged  in  an  intricate  and  in* 
cells  arranged  in  layers  one  above  the  terlaced  manner,  strongest  in  that  Erection  in 
1,  resembling,  except  in  size,  the  transverse  which  the  greatest  toughness  is  required.    To 
vuon  of  Uie  pith  of  a  |ilant.  Cartilage  is  some-  the  strength  of  fibrous  tissue  ia  added  the  elaa- 
s  found  as  an  accidental  and  diseased  prod-  ticity  of  cartilage;  ita  vessels  are  few  and  de- 
Enehandroma  is  a  tumor  attached  to  bone,  rived  from  a^j&oent  textures,  and  no  nervea 
1     Ining  cells  like  those  of  cartilage,  and  others  have  been  detected  in  it ;  its  sensibility  is  low, 
•  peculiar  form  resembling  the  lacunas  of  and  it  has  no  vital  contractility.    The  disks  be- 
ne.   In  the  articulations,  especially  in  the  tween  the  vertebr»  are  fibro-cartilage;  their 
e  joint,  loose  rounded  bodies  are  often  found,  elasticity  diminishes  the  shocks  to  whiok  tiia 
a  cartilaginous  consistence,  frequenUy  as  spinal  column  is  necessarily  sulgected;  in  the 
rge  as  the  knee-pan ;  these  interfere  with  the  whale  these  disks  are  very  large,  detached  from 
otions  of  joints,  and  are  sometimes  removed  by  the  vertebral  bodies,  and  more  qr  lesa  ossified. 
leratioD.    The  cartilage  cells  of  reptiles  are  In  the  diarthrodial  jointa,  aa  in  the  atemo-cla* 
er  than  those  of  fishes,  being  largest  in  tiie  vicnlar,   temporo-maxiUary,    and   knee  Jointii 
n ;    in    birds  cartilage  is  very  early  con-  there  are  fibrous  laminsa,  free  on  both  aumeea^ 
ed  into  bone,  so  that  they  have  very  little  called  mentKi;  in  these  the  droumferenoe  ia 
tt  except  in  the  joints;  the  largest  cells  fibro-cartilage,  and  the  centre  more  cartila- 
the    mammals,    according  to  Mr.  Qnekett,  ginoua.     On  the  edgea  of  the  aboolder  and  hip 
a  found  in  the  elephant.    Cartilage  beloufls  jointa  is  a  rim  of  fibro-cartilage,  giving  depth  to 
alar   substances,  as   considerable  the  articular  cavities.    In  the  .grooves  in  bono 
»   MO  found  unpenetrated  by  a  single  fbrthelodgment  of  tendons  we  find  another  In- 
m;    articular    cartilage   is    non- vascular,  stance   of  the  occurrence  of  fibro-cartilage. 
w^t  in  some  diseased  conditions  when  tiie  ilbro-oartilage  ia  not  ao  prone  to  osaifieation  aa 
eaence   of    a   few   vessels   seems  to   have  the  simple  fibrouaatmotorea;  it  ia  repaired  by 
«n  detected ;  temporary  cartilage  also,  when  a  new  aabstanoe  of  similar  texture;  in  easeaoif 

II  mass,  h&s  no  vessels,  but  when  of  oon-  fidae  joint  from  the  non-union  of  frictnred  bom^ 
raole  thickness,  the  delicate  extensions  of  the  broken- ends  are  aometimea  oonneotedbj 

o  investing  perichondrium  penetrate  it  in  a  fibro-oartilage.    The  pnbio  bones  at  the  ma^ 

rtaooi  manner ;  the  membraniform  resemble  physis  are  united  by  tnia  tissue.  Flbro-eartilaga 

e  temporary  cartilages  in  respect  to  vascular-  la  ksa  soluble  in  water  than  troe  oartUage,  and 

r.    The  nutriment  of  articular  cartilage  ia  yialda  therefore  leea  eboodriiMtf-^The  oiaa  of 

riTod  from  the  vessehi  of  the  joints  and  from  cartflafe  and  fibro-oartilaiaara  antira^  of  .ft 
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meohanica]  lufeare;  their  structure  is sdmira-  designate       < 

blr  adapted  for  the  protection  of  organs  by  their  ^er.-*In      M«                                ■ 

soliditjif  flexibility,  and  elasticity.    For  a  com-  modilloii       a  eur 

plete  account  of  the  intimate  structure  of  artic*  ment  on  w               rv  w  ^      • 

ular  cartilage,  the  reaOor  is  referred  to  a  paper  scription. 

by   Dr.    Joseph  Lcidv,  in  vol.  xvii.  of  tlie  CARTOUCnE,  Louis  D        locr  & 

**  American  Journal  of  Medical  Scioncos,"  new  French  robber,  bom  In  1 

series,  and  to  the  works  of  MQller,  Todd  and  Nov.  28,  1721.    He  o        «hi  m  i       m 

Bowman,  Hassnl],  and  Quckett.  perodoes,  whose  robbe.««^  lUid  muvm 

CARTOON  (It.  eartone,  from  Lat  charta^  terror  among  the  ParisiaiH.    For 

paper),  a  picture  drawn  upon  thick  paper,  with  deed,  notwitnstonding  a  high  p 

white  and  brown,  or  block,  and  intended  to  bo  a  put  on  his  head,  he  bafflM  tam  \ 

model  for  a  fresco,  or  for  tapestry.     When  the  was  but  accidentally  arrested.  Hia  ti      < 

cartoon  is  used,  its  back  is  covered  with  black  lasted  for  several  months,  created  a  dmi* 

lead,  and  being  placed  against  the  wall  or  can-  tion ;  and  an  immense  crowd  ,          ed  fa 

vas,  the  outlines  are  traced  with  a  pointed  in-  ness  his  execution.     He  was  » 

strument.    Sometimes  the  outlines  are  pricked  wheel  olive ;  but  to  the  L 

through,  and  a  coloring  matter  rubbe<l  over  it.  and  himself  wei^  nnder  Un  mmu^ 

Or,  by  drawing  intersecting  lines  on  both  tiie  would  be  forcibly  rescued  bj  lus  e 

cartoon  and  the  canvas,  forming  squares  equal  CARTRIDGE,  a  paper,  fMfd 

in  size,  by  tJieir  guidance,  a  copy  mny  be  made  nel  case  or  bag  contammg  the  e        i 

correct  in  i)osition  and  ])roportion.    Cartoons  gunpowder  used  for  the  ch        m  « 

exhibit  the  greatest  efforts  'of  some  of  the  and  to  which,  in  some  inst     .^mf      i  u 

masters  in  painting.    There  are  7  bv  Raphael,  is  attached.    Blank  cartridm,  for 

now  in  Hampton  (>)urt,  England,  which  prob-  does  not  contain  a  bullet;  Mil  <     \ 

ably  are    not  excelled  in  completeness   and  In  all  small- arm  cartridge  the] 

beauty  by  any  paintings  in  existence.    Leo  X.  a  wad,  and  rammed  down.    Tliv 

employed  Raphael  to  make  designs  for  tapes-  the  French  Mini6  and  British  £i      A 

try,  and  2  sets  were  finished  in  tapestry  at  steeped  in  grease  at  one  end,  so  aa  in 

Arras  in  Flanders.    One  set,  supposed  to  have  ramming  down.    That  of  the  P 

been  originally  25    in   number,   was   sent  to  gun  contains  also  the  ftilwinaHni^  < 

Rome,  and  was  carried  away  twice:   first  in  exploded  by  the  action  of  the  needle.  « 

1526,  afterward  restored  entire;    tlie  second  for  cannon  are  senerally  made  of  j 

time  in  I7i)8,  and  all  but  one  restored  in  1814,  other  light  woollen  doth.    In  i 

which  was  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  for  those  for  field  service  at  least  ]      m 

the  gold  used  in  its  making.      The  cartoons  tile  attached  to  the  cartridge  uj 

themselves  were  kept  as  lumber  in  the  factory  wooden  bottom  whenever  practieabivi 

in  Flanders,   until,  on  the  recommendation  of  French  have  partially  introdiieed  ***^ 

Rubens,  Charles  I.  of  England  purchased  the  7  even  into  their  naval  serrioe.    T 

which  had  escaped  destruction.    They  were  have  cartridge  and  shot  aeo       on, 

much    in  hired  by  being   pricked  and  cut  in  well  as  in  naval  and  si            u     r.— a 

tracing  them  for  the  canvas.     When  the  royal  nious  method  of  making  |«»|iervann         > 

collection  was  sold,  these  cartoons  were  pre-  seams  has  been  lately  introduoe^ 

served    to    England    by   CromwelVs    special  arsenal,  Woolwich,  England. 

command.     During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  drical  hollow  moulds,  Just  larg«  w 

they  were  consigned  to  neglect,  but  William  III.  cartridge  to  slip  over,  are  perfb       a 

had  them  placed  in  Hampton  Court.   They  rep-  multitude  of  small  holes,  ana  bcii 

resent  the  following  subjects :  *^  Paul  preach-  into  the  soft  pulp  of  which  oa 

ing    at   Athens,'*    tho   *'  Death  of  Ananias,'^  made,  and  then  connected  wita  r-  «. 

**  Elymas  the  Sorcerer  stnick  with  Blindness,"  receiver  of  an  air-pump^  are 

"Christ  Delivering  the  Keys  to   St.  Peter,"  ed  with  a  thin  layer  of  the  piuu.    aj       a 

the  ^^  Sacrifice  at  Lystro,"  tho  *' Apostles  heal-  dried,  is  a  complete  paper  tooe.     am 

inff  tho  sick  in  tho  Temple,"  and  tho  *^  Mira-  are  arranged  many  together :  an'*  « 

cuTous    Draught  of    Fislics."     Two    cartoons  provided  with  a  worsted  co^       1 

of  Raphael,   said  to  belong  to  a  set  which  of  a  glove,  upon  which  the  ]       •  • 

was  sent  to  Flanders,  are  in  the  possession  of  this  being  taken  off  with  it  wtr^m 

tho  king  of  Sardinia.    The  Palazzo  (lualtieri  with  which  the  best  cartridM 

at  Orvieto  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  car-  A  kind  of  cartridge  is  in  nae  1 

toons  by  I)oinenic)nno,Anniba1eCarracci,  Fran-  made  of  a  network   of  wiro 

ccschini,  Albani,  &c.  In  the  Ambrosian  library  shot  only.    It  is  included  in 

at  Milan  is  the  original  cartoon  of  Ranhael's  paper.    Thechargeof  shot  i* — 

*^  School  of  Athens,"  the  fresco  of  whicu  is  in  dust  to  g^ve  compactneaa. 

the  Vatican.  fired,  the  shot  are  carried  a 

CARTOUCn,  (Fr.  eartouehe\  in  old  military  greater  distance  without    • 

works,  used  sometimes  as  synonymous  witli  case  charged  in  any  other  way. 

or  grape  shot     It  is  also  now  and  then  used  to  CARTWRIGHT|  £dmu«i\ 


GARTWBIGHT  MS 

entor  of  the  power  loom,  born  at  Marn-  Mainly  through  his  instmmentalitj  tiie  oitizais 

:«ottinghamshire,  April  24,  1748,  died  of  Birmingham  were  induced  to  elect  a  delegate 

I,  1828.    Being  intended  for  the  choroh  claiming  a  seat  in  parliament  under  the  name  of 

lived  his  education  at  Oxford,  and  soon  their  legislatorial  attorney,  althougli  that  city, 

upon  the  duties  of  his  profession.  'His  the  8d  m  ^e  kingdom,  had  no  representation 

ife  was  passed  in  lettered  ease,  and  was  in  that  body.    For  his  share  in  this  proceeding 

ly   devoted   to    poetical    composition.  Oartwright  was  tried  for  sedition,  and  fined 

the  summer  of  1784  happening  to  be  £100.  Again,  when  procuring  signatures  in  Hud* 

lock,  he  had  a  coDversation  with  some  dersfield  to  a  mammoth  petition,  he  was  arrest- 

len  from  Manchester  on  the  subject  of  ed  on  a  charge  of  exciting  to  riot,  but  released, 
deal  weaving.    Ho  had  never  till  now, '  The  English  liberals  plsioed  much  reliance  in 

40th  year,  taken  any  interest  in  me-  the  int^rity  of  his  purposes.     Sir  William 

;,  but  by  April  of  the  succeeding  year,  Jones  declared  that  his  declaration  of  the  peo- 

his  first  power  loom  in  running  order,  pie's  rights  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold. 

rention  was  opposed  equally  by  spinners  Fox,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  declared  that 

At  workmen.    The  one  class  saw  in  it  a  few  men  unitedjso  complete  a  knowledge  of  the 

e  that  would  deprive  them  of  bread ;  the  peoples'  constitutional  rights,  with  sooh  high 

iared  it  was  a  device  that  would  diminish  intelligence,    and    such    conscientious   yiews. 

rofits.  A  mob  set  fire  to  the  first  factory  Byron,  in  the  house  of  lords,  declared  that  his 

ned  it  with  500  spindles.  Improvements  long  life  had  l>een  spent  in  one  unceasing  Strug* 

idded  to  the  original  machine,  and  it  gle  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject.    His  views 

made  its  way.  For  many  years,  however,  on  the  American  revolution  were  snnmied  op 

ight  derived  no  pecuniary  benefit  from  in  this  sentence :  ^^  The  liberty  of  man  is  not 

ention.    He  patented  several  otlier  ma-  derived  from  charters  but  from  Gk>d,  and  is 

of  which  the  principal  was  one  for  wool-  ori^nal  in  every  man."    He  was  one  of  the 

g.     Numerous  societies  awarded  him  earliest  who  maintained  the  doctrine  that  the 

DOS,  but  he  received  no  substantial  bene-  slave  trade  was  piracy.  A  bronze  statue  is  ereot- 

i  any  of  his  inventions  until  1807,  when,  ed  in  his  honor  in  Burton-crescent,  London, 

nemoriol  of  the  principal  cotton  spinners.  His  life  was  published  by  his  niece  (2  vols.  8vo. 

lent  voted  him  £10,000.  This  sum  pkced  Lend.,  1826). 

easy  circumstances.  He  devoted  his  time       CAETWKIGHT,  Thomas,  a  Puritan  divine, 
eriments  in   the  adaptation  of  steam  bom  in  Hertfordshire  about  1586,  died  Dee.  27, 
to  boats  and  carriages,  but  died  without  1608.    He  studied  divinity  at  St.  John's  ool- 
igany  important  result.  lege,  Cambridge;  afterward  he  turned  his  at- 
tTWRIGHT,    Jomr,    elder   brother   of  tention  to  the  leg^  profeenon,  and  became 
seeding,  an  English  political  reformer,  clerk  to  a  counsellor  at  law.    Eventually,  how* 
m  at  Marnham,  Nottinghamshire,  1740,  ever,  he  returned  to  the  imiversity,  and  was  chos- 
ept.  28,  1824.    At  the  age  of  18  he  en  fellow  of  St.  John's  in  1560.    In  1570  he  was 
.  the  navy,  but  at  85  was  still  a  lieu-  chosen  Lady  Margaret's  reader  of  'divinity,  and 
Meantime  the  struggle  between  Brit-  while  he  occupied  that  chair  he  provoked  the 
i  her  colonies  enlisted  his  sympathies  hostility  of  Sir  WiUiam  Cecil «ndjDr.  Whitgift^ 
Americans.    In  1774  he  published  his  by  the  constancy  with  which  he  advocated  the 
mts  in  an  essay  entitled    ^^  American  Puritan  doctrines  and  discipline;  and  in  1571, 
idence,  the  Glory  and  Interest  of  Great  *  when  the  latter  became  vice-chancellor  ci  the 
."     At  the  same  time,  he   requested  university,  he  was  deprived  of  his  professorship^ 
placed  on  the  retired  list,  ratiier  than  and,  in  the  following  year,  of  his  fellowship. 
];ainst  the  colonists.    Lord  Howe  vainly  He  now  repaired  to  the  continent,  where  he 
ted  to  shake  his  resolution  in  this  re-  became  acquainted  with  the  most  eminent  Pa- 
Having   retired  to  Nottinghamshire,  ritan  divines  in  the  Protestant  universities  ci 
he  possessed  some  property,  the  lord  Europe,  and  snbsequently  was  chosen  minister 
mt  gave  him  a  commission  as  mijor  to  the  English  merchants  at  Antwerp  and  Mid- 
militia.     His  appointment  gave  great  dleburgh«    At  the  end  of  2  years,*  at  the 
to  the  govornment,  who  signified  their  solicitation  of  his   friends,    he    retnmed   to 
obatioQ  so  pointedly  to  the  lord  lieu-  Ensland,  and  published  a  second  admoniticm  to 
that  he  refused  Oartwright  the  usual  paniament  in  bdialf  of  the  Puritans.    A  pro- 
promotion  to  the  lieutenant-colonelcjT,  tracted  controvert  with  Whit^ft,  afterwurd 
I  5  successive  vacancies  occurred  m  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  result  of  his 
iice.    Finally  ho  retired  from  the  regi-  publication,  and  Cartwright  had  agun  to  ez- 
1792.    About  this  time  he  removed  to  patriate  himself  to  escape  from  his  opponent. 
ishire.    His  name  now  becomes  prom-  While  abroad,  he  officiated  as  minister  to  Eng- 
u  the  history  of  parliamentary  reform,  lish  oommuniUea.    In  1980  James  YL  of  Soot- 
tended  for  annual  parliaments  and  uni-  land  offered  him  a  professorship  in  the  imiveiv 
(uffrage.    These  he  supported  with  voice  sity  of  St.  Andrew's,  which  Cartwright  dedined. 
n,  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Jebb,  Gran-  He  was  imprisoned  on  his  voluntary  return, 
harpe.  Home  Tooke,  Hardy,  Thelwall,  but  was  released  tlirongh  the  infloenoe  of  Bor- 
t,  Hunt,  and  other  liberals  of  the  day.  leigh  and  Leioester*    Leioeater  mada  liim  mmh^ 


ter  of  the  hospital  which  he  had  Iboiided  at  cgj%  t  Tohi, ! 

Warwick.    He  waa  agaia  oomtnitted  to  priwm  lijfeMegis  (Irrwocwi 

at  various  perioda,  and  did  not  obtain  hia  libera  ale,    1881 ;    Bri^        -   ' 

tj  until  1009,  when  he  was  reinstated  in  hia  (Letters  on  Landaoapv  j 

mastership  of  the  Warwick  hospitsl,  and  was  Symbolik  der  msiueklitimm  « 

a^n  permitted  to  preach.     His  ''Confutation  of  the  Human  Form),  1858. 

of  the  Khomisii  Translation,  Glosses,  and  Anno-        CARU8,  MABCua  Amuv^  a 

tatioDS  on  tiio  New  Testament,"  was  not  pul>-  pcror,  bom  about  A.  D.  SS8,  died  SSL  Ha 

lished  till  after  his  death,  in  1618.     He  was  father  was  an  African,  and  kb  michcraaikb 

also  tha  author  of  several  otlier  works.  Roman  lad]r.    He  waa  prodaiiiMd  caMfwIf 

OARUPAN'O,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  on  the  the  legiona,  on  the  nanatminaHon  of  Prob^  M. 

coast  of  tho  Caribbean  sea,  finely  situated  at  the  He  caused  Justice  to  be  exaonted  np«  tb 

opening  of  2  valleys,  in  the  province  of  Cuma-  assassins.     He  gained  ft  aind  Tfetory  oiwtti 

na,  within  a  few  miles  of  Canaco.    Its  harbor  is  Sarmatians^  and  proseoated  the  war  afUMitti 

defended  by  a  battery,  and  it  has  considerable  Persians.     Undertaking  the  eampaiga  it  h^ 

traffic  in  horses  and  mules.    Pop.  about  8,000.  winter,  and  making  a  rapid  march  tfana^ 

CARUS,  Kabl  Gustav,  a  German  physician  Thraoe  and  Asi*  Minor,  ha  raTaged  Mcaopia 

and  naturalist,  bom  in  Leipsic,  Jan.  8,1789.  mia,  made  himself  master  of  6deada,aa4ak 

After    pursuing    the    usual   course   of  study  ried  his  arms  beyond  the  Tlgriai  when  htM 

in  the  gymnasium  and  university  of  his  native  suddenly  in  his  camp, 
place,  he  devoted  himself  to  chemistry,  with  a        CARVAJAL,  Tomab  Joci  Govza       i 

view  of  rendering  his  knowledge  useful  in  the  ish  statesman  and  author,  bom  in 

workshop  of  his  father,  who  was  a  dyer.    He  21, 17&d,  died  Nov.  9,  1884^    Ho  w»  m> 

Boon,  however,  left  chemistry  for  medicine,  and  ed  in  1796  governor  of  the  new  < 

graduated  as  M.  D.,  in  Leipsic,  in  1811.    £n-  8ierraMorenaand  Andalnm;  praCesuB 

gaged  as  teacher  in  the  university,  he  was  the  the  French  invasion  of  Spain  in  1         ■« 

first  to  deliver  there  a  distinct  course  of  lectures  1809  to  1811  served  m  eommla 

on  comparative  anatomv.    In  1813  he  was  ap-  ish  army  against  Bonaparte:  » 

Fainted  to  the  French  hospital   established  at  minister  of  finance;  relii        bed 

faffendorf,  near  I>cipsic,  and  by  his  devotion  to  assume  the  directo        v  w 

to  his  patients  contracted  a  severe  illness.    The  sity  of  Isidro,  where  km  w 

following  year,  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Acuities  by  establishing  •  urw       r 

medico-chirurgical  academy  of  Dresden,  he  was  stitutional  law.     He  wa«       \      h  feMi  < 

appointed  professor  of  midwifery,  and  at  the  in  prison  from  1815  to  11     ,        i 

same  time  had  the  clinical  direction  of  the  ly-  reinstated  him  at  San        iv.    A 

ing-in  hospital.     In  1827  Corns  resigned  his  lution  brought  his  op^       nta  i     >*  pvi 

professorship  on  being  appointed  physician  to  he  was  exiled  {torn  11        to  i        •        ■ 

the  king  of  Saxony,  with  the  title  of  royal  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  ue  waa       nlMi  a 

medical  councillor.    He  continued,  however,  to  supreme  council  of  war,  of  th« 

lecture,  and  in  1827  delivered  a  course  of  lee-  ment  of  the  Spanish  and  Ii       an 

tures  on  anthropology,  and  in  1829  on  psychol-  grandee  of  Spain.    He  1         li  H 

ogy,  whicli  added  greatly  to  his  previous  repu-  afro  of  57  in  order  to  % 

tation.    In  t)ie  latter  year  ho  attended  Prince  This  translation  has  j     jcu  a%m  i 

Frederic  Augustus,  the  present  king  of  Sox-  reputation  for  poetical  pvwer,  which 

ony,  on  his  tour  through  Switzerland  and  Italy,  also  in  several  original  piMdnctiaaa^ 
Be^idc  his  professional  and  ecientific  labors,  Dr.        CARVALHO,  Joaft  da  Silt  a,  ft 

Corus  is  a  painter  of  marked  talent;  many  of  statesman,  born  in  Beira  in  178S,  diad  Fikl 

his  pictures  are  inucli  esteemed  by  amateurs.  1845.     Ue  was  a  member  of  the  lugw 

The  reputation  of  Cams  rests  mainly  on  his  dis-  api)ointed  minister  of  Jnstico  ontfl  IttS, 

covery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  insects,  on  tlic  downfall  of  the  conaUtntMndi 

for  which  ho  received  a  prize  from  the  French  ment,  of  which  he  was  a  foremoat  « ~ 

academy  of  sciences,  and  his  contributions  to  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  flishi  to 

the  history  of  development  in  animals.     His  where  he  remained  until  18S8,  whaa  ha  l» 

principal  works  are  Vfr9ur,h  einer  DartteUung  turned  to  Lisbon,  but  Don  Misnd'a 

dei  l/erveMystetnSj  and  inbemndere  dt$  Gthim*  again  compelled  hira  to  leave.    EtboI 

(Essay  on  the  Nervous  System,  and  particularly  was  named  a  member  of  tho  «MNnieil  of 

on  the  Brain),  LeipRic,  1814;  Lehrbueh  der  Z<h  dianship  instituted  by  Don  Pedro  fiir  tlha 

otomie  (Manual  of  Zootomy),  with  20  plates  en-  queen  Donna  Uaria,  and  anceeaded  fai 

grav«<l  by  himself,  Leipsic,  1820;  J?r2dtft«ru7i^«  tiating  the  first  Endish   luaa  fur   F 

Tnfeln  tur  tergUithenden  AnatcmU  (Explana-  Having  accompanied  Don  Pedio  to  dw 

t(»ry  Tables  for  Comparative  Anatomy),  3  vols.,  he  filial,  on  his  return  to  Fottinl,  in 

leipsic,  1820- HI;  &eber  den  Bluttreislattf  der  offices,  and  became  finanoo  admUr  fai  18HL 

Inseeten  (On  the  Circulation  of  the  Bloo<l  in  In  1835  he  retired  with  the  PaluNllft  w£ 

Insects).   I^ii>gic   1827;    Orundt^e  der  ivrr-  tration,  and  waa  |ireae&tly  oUifad  t» 

gleichenden  Anatomie  ynd  Phyiiologie  (Prin-  to  England,  where  he 

*  ciplea  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiol*  when  a  general  amneatj 


QABVALHO  T  HELLO  CART                       Ml 

OARV  AXHO  T  HELLO.    See  Pombal.  ported  the  addraM|o  the  Uog;  l<N!di,  end  eom- 
QABVALLO,  Hanuel,  a  Chilian  statesman,  inona»  on  the  principles  of  taxation;  and  in 
at  Santiago  in  June,  1808.    He  reoetved  a  1770  was  one  of  the  signers  oi  the  **  meroantile 
>r  education ;  deyoted  himself  from  his  assooiation,'^  which  pigged  its  members  to  use 
youth  to  literarj  pursuits,  and  at  the  no  British  fabrics  thereafter,  the  design  being 
ume  to  the  study  and  the  practice  of  the  to  resist  by  practical  measures  the  encroach* 
w.  la  1830  he  became  chie^lerk  of  the  con-  ments  of  the  government    In  1778  he  was  one 
«i  of  plenipotentiaries  in  his  native  town,  of  the  celebr^^ed  committee  of  correspondence 
ft }      also  appointed  chief  clerk  of  the  state  by  which  the  colonies  were  united  into  one 
iuent,  ana  elected  a  member  of  the  Chili  sreat  league  against  parliament.;  in  the  follow- 
10  of  representatives.     Afterward  he  was  ing  year  he  was  a  member  of  the  oonventlon 
life  oa  a  diplomadc  mission  to  Washington,  which  appointed  delegates  to  the  general  oon- 
for  some  time  he  held  the  position  of  gress ;  and  he  served  wit&  great  distinction 
r  affaires  of  Chili  near  the  U.  S.  govern-  in    the    convention  of    1776.     As  chairmaii 
in  1835,  on  his  return  homo,  he  devoted  of  the  committee  of  the  whole,  he  reported 
uHmf  exclusively  to  the  law,  in  which  he  ac-  the  resolutions  instructing  the  Yirginia  dele- 
eminence,  and  many  of  the  more  compli-  K&tes  in  congress  to  propose  independence,  and 
is  in  which  he  was  engaged  as  conn-  m>m  his  lips  fell  the  declaration  of  Jeflbraon, 
■  ^           bodied  by  him  in  a  permanent  pub-  the  bill  of  rights  of  Hason,  and  tiie  first  eon* 
cftiiuu.    xio  is  a  member  of  the  committee  for  stitntion  of  Virginia.    When  the  state  govem- 
reform  of  the  Chilian  codes,  of  the  faculty  ment  was  organized  under  this  oonstltotion, 
1  itir  and  political  sciences  of  the  university  he  was  returned  to  the  senate,  where  he  pre- 
^tiago,  but  he  chiefly  excels  as  an  inter-  sided  with  great  dignity  and  efBcien<^.    At 
uoDai  lawyer.    In  1846  he  resided  agidn  for  this  time  occurred  the  incident  with  whidi  his 
ft  time  as  minister  at  Washington.  name  is  most  generally  connected.  The  scheme 
uiRVER,  JonN,  first  governor  of  Plymouth  of  a  dictat<HBhip  had  been  broiMshed,  and  witb* 
bIoqt.  bom  in  England  date  unknown,  died  out  his  knowledge  or  consent,  Patrick  Henry 
I .      «  1621.     Ue  had  quitted  his  country  was  spoken  of  for  the  post    In  the  midi^  A 
ura       e  of  religion,  and  had  established  the  general  agitation  Col.  Cary  met  1&«  Henry's 
f  nt,  .L^yden,  whence  he  was  sent  to  effect  half-brother  in  the  lobby  of  the  assembly,  and 
(y  with  the  Virginia  company  concerning  said  to  him :  **  Sir,  I  am  told  that  your  brotiier 
ibory  in  N.  America.    He  obtained  a  patent  wishes  to  be  dictator.    Tell  him  from  me,  that 
i619,  and  proceeded  to  N.  America  m  the  thedayofhisappointmentshallbethedayof  h^ 
ivflower  with  101  colonists.    After  a  danger-  death,  for  he  shall  find  my  dagger  in  his  hettrt 
royage  they  arrived  at  Plymouth,  where  before  the  sunset  of  that  day.      Hie  prcrfeet 
9r  was  unanimously  elected  governor.    He  was  speedily  abandoned.    CoL  Cary  soon  after* 
ii;ed  the  aff  lirs  of  the  infant  colony  with  ward  retired  to  his  estate  of  AmpthiU,   hi 
ice,  and  exhibited  great  address  in  his  Chesterfield,  where  he  died,  greatly  reelected 
ourse  with  the  Indians,  but  died  within  and  beloved.    His  family  was  of  noble  eztrso- 
18  after  landing.  tion,  descended  from  Henry  Lord  Hunsdon; 
/AXkVER,  Jonathan,  an  American  travel*  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  CoL  Cary  was 
bom  at  Stillwater,  Conn.,  in  1782,  died  in  himself  the  heir  apparent  of  the  barony.    In 
idon  in  1780.    He  abandoned  the  study  of  person  he  was  short  of  stature,  but  possened 
iicine  for  a  military  life,  and  was  in  all  the  great  personal  beauty.  His  features  were  small 

9  by  which  the  Canudas  came  into  the  pos-  and  delicately  chiselled ;  his  eye  remarkable 
ion  of  Great  Britain.  At  the  peace  he  nn-  fbr  a  very  peculiar  brightness,  as  his  portrait 
;ook  to  explore  the  interior  of  N.  America,  shows.    He  was  a  good  representative  of  the 

to  open  new  channels  of  commerce.    He  former  race  of  Virginia  pUmtert,  delighting  in 

d  the  continent  to  the  Pacific,  and  re-  agricultural  pursuits,  in  blooded  horseai  and 

i«d  to  Boston  in  1768,  having  travelled  about  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  which  he  Imported 

10  miles.  Proceeding  to  England,  he  un*  ftom  England,  and  attended  to  with  great  eara. 
sesafully  solicited  from  the  king  requital  of  In  character  he  was  a  man  of  singnlar  eoorage; 
expenses,  and  aid  in  publishing  his  charts  his  serene  intrepidity  shmnk  from  no  pm, 
Journals.  Ho  was  even  commanded  to  de-  and  counted  no  cost  where  his  honor  or  nAiM 
r  np  his  papers,  now  ready  for  publication,  were  concerned.  From  this  trait  of  his  ehar* 
i^ng  the  property  of  tlie  government,  and  aoter  he  was  called  by  hto  contemporariea  ^  Old 
I  obliged  to  repurchase  his  papers  from  the  Iron,"  a  name  which  still  oUngs  to  him  in  Vir- 
kseller  to  whom  he  had  sold  them.    Ten  ginia,  where  his  memory  to  held  in  high  reapeoL 

>  afterward  he  published  an  account  of  hto  CART,  Hutbt  FbAiroia,  an  Eng^toh  wntsr, 

ftAs.  horn  in  1772,  died  in  Sept.  1844.    He  early 

)ABT,  Col.  Akohibald,  a  Virginia  patriot  distinguished  bimself  by  an  original  ode  on  Hm 

.  statesman,  born  in  Virginia  about  1780,  misfortunes  of  Poland,  and  having  entered  Qz« 

i  Sept.  1786.     He  early  became  a  mem-  fbrd  devoted  himself  with  ardor  to  the  atody  of 

of  the  house  of  burgesses,  where  he  ranked  the  modem  European  langnaffes,    Hto  trauiar 

h   the  first  intellects  of  the  epoch.     In  tion  into  blank  verse  of  the  DMfta  Ommtiim 

4  he  served  on  the  committee  which  re*  of  Dttite  haa  gained  him  oeMitty  $nao§  aB  • 
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f^aden  of  the  English  tongop.  Tliis  great  work    bis  hand  to  Hr.  Aahnnm,  a^jiBii  ■•  1m  M  m^  *I 
did  not  however,  attract  ifllich  attentioa  until    give  the  pledge,  sir;  I  admowledflt  mj  «iv; 


.  Aristophanes,  and  some  odes  of  Pindar.    Mis  (jKxl!"    borne  8  or  4  yean  later,  vhsIlL 

continuatiun  of  Johnson's  *'  Lives  of  the  English  Ashman  found  himself  worn  ont  by 

Poets,"  and  his  ''  Lives  of  the  Early  French  sant  toil  in  that  deadlj  dimata,  he        i 

Poets/'  are  meritorious  productions;  the  lat-  the  U.  S^  in  Sept.  182il,  leaviDf  theeuufvi 

ter  were  published  anonymouslj  in  the  ^^Lon-  trol  of  the  colony  in  the  hadi  of  Mr.Cw.'. 

(Ion  Magazine."     From  1826  he  was  assist-  The  explosion  of  a  cask  of  powder  in  a  bvU* 

ant  librarian  of  the  British  museum  for  six  ing,  where  he  was  making  preparatkni  to itpd 

years.     Ho     published   carefully  revised   edi-  an  assault  made  by  the  natiTeii  killed  hia. 
tions  of  Pope,  Cowper,  Milton,  Thomson,  and        CAKTATIDES,  in  architaetora,        ik 

Young.  ures  which  support  a  roof  in  lieu  of  w         « 

GARY,  Rev.  Lott,  born  a  slave,  near  Rich-  pilasters.    The  story  is  that  the  inhaL         f 

mond,  Ya.,  in  1780,  died  at  Monrovia,  Nov.  8,  Caryo),  an  Arcadian  village,  Joined  the  &« 

1828.    In  his  youth  he  bec^une  vicious  and  pro-  after  the  battle  of  Thermopy la ;  after       «■ 

fane,  but  in  his  27th  year  he  was  converted  feat  of  the  Persians  the  confederate  Gk 

and  joined  the    Baptist  church.      With  the  stroyed  Oaryie,  pat  tlie   male  in  ■ 

change  in  his  character  came  the  thirst  for  deatli,  and  enslaved  the  women.    o«       »d 

knowledge.    Possessed  of  a  high  order  of  na-  commemoration  of  their  infamy  niaua  rfi  d 

tive  talent,  he  soon  learned  to  read  and  write,  representations  of  these  women  to 

and  after  a  time  he  began  to  preach  to  his  and  heavy  superincnmbcnt  we      ta. 
countrymen  with  great  acceptance.    lie  sue-        CASA  SANTA,  the  *^  lioly  U        ^ 

ceeded  in  raising  by  extra  work  $850,  with  to,  in  whidi'  the  Blessed  Virgin  »         w 

which  he  redeemed  himself  and  his  2  children  dwelt  at   Nazareth.     Acoordii      w  C 

from  slavery.    lie  was  then  employed  in  a  to-  tradition,  angels  bore  it  awar  fri       !(az         i 

bacco  warehouse  at  a  salary  of  $800,  and  sub-  12<J1,  and  placed  it  near  T         i.  m 

sequently  of  $1,000  per  annum.    In  1815  he  whence,  8  years  afterward,  lb  i  ■ 

became  much  interested  in  Africa  and  in  the  the  coast  of  Italy,  near  Recanau.  L      » ■■ 

establishment  of  missions  there.    When  the  later  it  was  removed  1,000  paoeaneai^. 

ioumol  of  Messrs.  Mills  and  Burgess,  who  had  It  changed  its  position  again  to  t      ki 

been  sent  out  to  explore  the  country  and  secure  a  noble  lady  named  Lauretta,  and  i  • 

site  for  a  colony,  was  published,  Mr.  Cory  read  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Lon       t  i 

it  with  great  interest,  and  in  company  with  a  been  built    The  house  is  8S  feel  » 

friend,  Colin  Teage,  determined  to  emigrate  to  broad,  and  18  feet  high,  with  a  h^.... 

Africa.    He  sailed  accordingly  in  Feb.  1821,  roof.    It  has  no  foundationa,  ia  1        m 

and  was  instrumental  in  the  removal  of  the  similar  in  color  and  texture  to  '  i 

colonists  from   their  first  unhealthy  position  in  Palestine,  and  is  anrroondad  hj  m  ^ 

to  Cape  Mesurado,  now  Monruvia.     Faithful,  interior  is  adorned  with  paintings  in  i 

energetic,   and   intcllij^^nt,  he  was  now  the  tine  style,  now  nearly  e&oed,  «id 

leader  in  the  erection  of  cabins  for  the  settlers,  stance  is  supposed  to  confirm  the  aeei 

then  felling    trees,   prescribing  for   the  sick,  by  hbtorians  that  SL  UelenA  ado  « 

preaching  to  his  countrymen,  or  fighting  bravely  its  removal  from  Palestine.    In  •  i 

against  tlie  savages  who  hod  determined  to  ex-  merly  of  mosaic  gold  work  enriched  »-- 

terminate  them.    Once,  when  the  colonists  had  clous  stones,  but  now  of  silver  gilt  and 

become  dissatisfied  with  the  course  of  the  colo-  work,  is  the  ancient  statue  of  t£e  Vi 

nization  society  in  regard  to  the  tenure  of  their  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  reiiiov««  w  ««• 

lands,  Mr.  Gary  took  sides  with  them  against  retto  simultaneously  with  the  hooie.    It  VM 

the  agent^  Mr.  Ashmun,  although  personally  carried  to  Paris  in  Feb.  1797,  reitowd  hf  Ka* 

his  friend.    It  wus  a  time  of  gloom,  of  doubt,  poleon  I.  to  Pius  VII.,  and  by  that  poBtff  •■ 


of  trial ;  but  the  calm,  finn  spirit  of  Ashmun  riched  with  precious  atoncsi  and 

rose  above  the  gloom.    Although  aware  that  to  Loretto,  l>ec.  8,  1802.     Sereral  aMMfii 

the  colonists  had  some  reason  fur  complaint,  he  constitutions  set  forth  that  the  hooae  of  LoHBi 

felt  that  their  only  safety  lay  in  obedience  to  is  tliat  in  which  the  Sayionr  *m><^«w  i 

t^e  company's  orders  until  they  could  be  modi-  It  has  ever  been  a  favorite  olffect  of 

fied,  and  that  this  could  only  be  effected  by  for  Catholic  pilgrims, 

appeals  to  their  reason  and  judgment.    He  ac-  CASABIANCA,  LoriB,ftFreiieiftDftfal 

cordingly  stated  to  them  clearly  and  plainly  the  and  i)olitician,  horn  about  17U  at  Barfl 

result  of  their  continued  refusal  to  obey  the  Aug.  1,  1798.    lie  entered  the  naval  i 

directions  of  the  company,  and  demanded  an  when  very  young,  and  distinipiialMd  kiBidf  If 

immediate  pledge  of  obedience  from  those  who  his  prowess.    Having  adopted  the  princnkisif 

were  willing  to  act  with  him.    It  is  in  the  the  French  revolution,  he  waa  elected  to  tte  i^ 

highest  degree    creditable  to  Mr.  Cary,   that  tional  convention;  on  the  trial  of  KtavI^Mi 

seeing  the  evils  which  would  follow  insubordi-  X VI.  he  did  not  vote  for  death,  but  mentf  Av 

nation,  he  came  forward,  and  frankly  ])rofiered  imprisonment.      Ue   aabaeqiMBt^   beflSBi  • 
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of  the  oonncil  of  600 ;  after  which  he  the  expedition  of  Oolmnbtu.    Karoo  Anto&iOi 

inted  captain  of  L'Orient,  the  flag-ship  Giovanni's  son,  a  poet,  was  expelled  from  Borne 

il  Braeys,  the  commander  of  the  fleet  by  Giulio  de'  Medici,  against  whom  he  had  pub- 

>k  Bonaparte  and  his  army  to  Egypt,  lished  a  satire.    His  grandson,  Oijetano  Gin* 

leet  was  attacked  by  the  English  in  seppe  Giaoomo,  led  an  adventurous  life,  which 

Hi  Aboukir,  Casabianca  fought  most  he  crowned  by  turning  comedian,  and  by  mar* 

)  the  last,  and  was  killed  with  his  son,  rying  Zanitta  Farusi,  the  beautifdl  daughter  of 

ears  old,  by  the  explosion  of  hb  ship,  a  Venetian  shoemaker.    Of^etano  and  Zanitta 

M  or  Cazal,  Manuel  Ayres  de,  a  were  the  parents  of  the  subject  of  this  notice, 

geographer,  born  in  the  last  half  of  who,  whed  only  10  years  old,  vindicated  his  birth 

uentury,  died  at  Lisbon  in  the  middle  by  making  love  to  Bettina,  the  pretty  dster  of 

sent  century.   Having  received  an  ex-  the  abb6  Goza,  under  whose  instruction  he  was 

iQcatioD,  he  took  hoi  v  orders,  but  after-  placed  at  Padua.  Implicated  in  a  brawl  between 

roted  himself  to  the  exploration  of  the  policemen  and  the  students  of  Padua,  he 

9e  has  been  styled  the  father  of  Bra-  was  compelled  to  leave  that  city,  and  betook 

»graphy,  and  his  principal  work,  en-  himself  to  Venice.    lUs  adventures  there  are 

^rafia  Brasilica  (1817,  2  vols.)  elic-  described  in  his  memoirs,  and  reveal  the  frhr- 

idmiration  of  Humboldt  and  of  other  olous  character  of  the  Venetian  society  of  thoee 

t  judges.  days.    Having  become  notorious  for  his  nrof- 

LMAGGIOKE,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  ligacy,  he  was  finally  thrown  into  the  aun- 

Cremona,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po.  geon  of  Banto  AndreiL  but  effected  Ms  ee- 

)7.    A  naval  victory  was  achieved  cape,  and,  after  wandermg  over  various  towns 

forza  over  the  Venetians  in  1448.  Tan-  of  Italy  and  Oalabria,  succeeded  in  fincUng 

id  the  manufacture  of  glass,  pottery,  at  Morterano  a  prelate  to  whom  he  broughl 

m  of  tartar,  are  carried  on  in  the  letters   of    introauction,    which   his    mo£er 

had  obtained  for  him,  and  who  *reoommend- 

L  PUSTEKLEXGO,  a  town  of  Lorn-  ed  bun  to  his  friends  at  Kaples.    They,  in 

vemment  of  Milan,  on  the  Brembiolo.  turn,  supplied  him  with  letters   to  Cardinal . 

seat  of  several  public  offices,  has  a  Acquaviva  in  Borne,  who  brought  )Am  into  per- 

nd  sanctuary,  manufactures  of  silk,  sonal  contact  with  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  and 

I  earthenware,  and  an  extensive  trade  this  circle  of  acqudntance  laid  the  foundatioil 

san  cheese.    Pop.  5,601.  for  his  subsequent  career.    His  devotion  to  the 

L£,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  poetical  Marcnesa  Gabrielli,  his  mental  enooun- 

le  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  situated  ters  with  the  literati  (for  Casanova  was  a  per- 

t  bank  of  the  Po,  85  m.  from  Milan,  son  of  culture  and  .varied  leamhig),  his  oonver- 
.  iTom  Turin,  near  the  site  of  the  an-  sational  triumnhs  in  the  high  social  circles  of 
iula.  The  citadel,  founded  by  Duke  Rome,  were  all  brooght  to  a  sudden  dose  hj 
n  1500,  was  one  of  the  strongest  in  his  connivance  in  an  elopement  whicJi  gare 
recently  its  ramparts  have  been  con-  offence  to  the  marchesa,  who  requeued  Cwrdi- 
ito  promenades,  and  its  defences  are  nal  Acquaviva  to  dismiss  Casanova,  whom  he , 
^nificant.  Casale  was  the  capital  of  employed  as  secretaiy.  Although  there  was  * 
nt  marquisate  of  Montferrat,  and  has  no  rensting  an  order  firom  such  a  quarter,  the 
several  sieges,  and  frequently  changed  cardinal  gave  him  a  passport  for  venioe,  and 
rs.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  of  eventmdly  he  readied  Constantinople,  in  corn- 
court  of  justice,  and  has  a  cathedral  pany  with  the  Venetian  ambassador,  into  whoee 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  8th  favor  he  had  innnuated  himself  with  his  wonted 
Its  church  of  San  Domenico,  contain-  grace.  He  was  received  with  great  distinotioD 
lb  in  memory  of  the  princes  Palaaologi,  by  Cardinal  Acquaviva's  friend,  the  pasha  of 
:able  for  the  elegance  of  its  design,  Oaramania,aliastk>unt  deBonneval,  whointro- 
al  fine  works  of  art  are  found  in  otlier  duced  him  to  Yussuf  Ali,  whose  wife  fdl  In  love 
rches.  Among  the  prominent  articles  with  him,  whUe  his  daughter  2«elmi  was  oflbred 
ire  silk  and  sirup  manufactured  from  to  him  in  marriage.  He  left  Constantinople 
of  a  species  of  reed.  Pop.  21,000.  surfeited  with  presents  and  money,  whloh  lie 
S^OVA,  Giovanni  Giacomo  de  Sein-  lost  in  gambling  soon  after  his  arrivm  at  Venioe 
accomplished  Don  Juan  of  the  18th  in  1740,  where  he  accepted  a  humble  musical 
ivho  travelled  from  land  to  land,  cap-  employment  in  the  ordieatra  of  the  theatre  San 
the  hearts  of  women  and  fascinating  Samuele,  in  order  to  save  himself  firom  starvai- 
lof  men,  born  in  Venice,  April  2, 1725,  tion.  Here  he  fdl  in  with  the  rich  Venetian 
ienna  in  June,  1803.  We  hear  first  senator  Bragadio,  but  was  soon  again  compelled 
asanova  family  at  the  beginning  of  to  remove  to  otiier  places  in  order  to  esoqte  the 
century,  when  Giacomo  Casanova,  hands  of  Justice.  After  fisuring  as  a  magidiP 
rd  of  the  Aragon  house  of  Pala-  at  Cessna,  as  a  priest  at  lulan,  and  in  vwrlooa 
a  secretary  of  the  king  of  Aragon,  characters  at  Mjmtua,  Ferrara,  Bologna*  Fiuniiai 
a  sensation  at  Rome  by  eloping  with  and  Venioei  he  made,  on  June  1,  17V0,  his 
His  son  Giovanni  was  expelled  from  first  appearance  in  PansL  There  his  repQtatloii 
1481,  on  account  of  a  duel,  and  Joined  had  preoeded  hlmi  and  lie  waa  xecdved  witfi 
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matfiiTor.   AU the ftaatw Mnei and diasolate  neroftlM'^ 

dames  of  tbe  profligate  capital  layished  tlieir  met  Count  n  i 

attentions  npon  the  hero  or  the  thousand  and  ed  man,  ana  Vm  v 

one  scandalouB  tales.  The  marshal  de  Richelieu  precarions  p< 

hecamo   his   butsom   friend ;    the   duchess   of  librarian  In  t     c       nui  ut        mmm 

Cbartres  doted  upon  him.    After  2  years  in  where  he  speub  \      remaiutug  1%  : 

Paris,  he  joined  his  mother,  who  was  then  per-  life.    Casanova  ib  rUe  ft  work  oa  F 

forming  at  the  theatre  of  Dresden,  and  subse-  translated  the  Iliad,  and  vaa  tha  m      ■ 

quentlj  proceeded  to  Vioona,  where  he  was  account  of  his  impriaonmenL  and  va 

receiyed  with  Uie  same  eclat.    On  his  return  writing    But  his  literaiy  laoae 

to  hb  native  city,   however,  July  25,   1755,  Memoires^  which  he  wrote  in  Fru 

he  was   lodged  in  the  terrible  dungeons  of  residence  in  Bohemia, 
the  council  of  ten.     lie   gives   in   his   me-       CASAS,  Babtolomb  dk  LAa,  called 

moirs  a  most  entertaining  but  highly  improb-  to  the  American  Indiana,  born        sw 

able    account    of   the   miraculous   skill    and  Spain,  in  1474,  died  in  Uadrid 

audacity  which  he  displayed  in  again  effecting  fotlier  accompanied  Culnmbiia  Uab 

his  escape.     In  Jan.  1757,  ho  reappeared  in  and  2d  voyages,  and  ua  the  Utter  ol 

Paris,  where  the  dungeon  episode  added  con-  with  him  his  son,  then  19  yea""  of 

siderably  to  his  notoriety.    He  now  tried  his  that  time  had  pnrsued  his  sli       i  \ 

hand  at  politics  and  financiering,  and  proposed  success  at  Salamanca.    Barton        i 

a  lottery,  in  order  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  8d  and  4th  voyagea  of  Coli 

the  French  exchequer.    A  meeting  was  con-  return  to  Spain  he  detenniDeu  kw  mm 

vened  to  deliberate  on  the  subject  D'Alembcrt  ecclesiastic,  and  entered  the  order 

in  his  capacity  of  mathematician  was  invited  to  cans,  with  a  view  of  being  emp      cu 

attend  it.    Casanova^s  persuasive  power  con-  sionary  to  the  Indiana.    Uia  on 

vinced  the  most  sceptical  minds  of  the  infalli-  ferred  till  his  arrival  in  1510  tu  ok.  . 

bility  of  his  project ;  it  was  actually  adopted,  wliere  he  celebrated  the  fi       b  m 

but  he  did  not  remain  to  observe  its  devel-  ever  been  heard  fh>m  ft  pi        w  i 

opment,  being  sent  as  a  kind  of  government  new  world.    Soon  after,  an  wim 

spy  to  Dunkirk.    On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  curacy  in  the  island  of  Cuba,        ,  aw 

met  at  tlie  marcliioness  of  Urf6*s  the  famous  attention  of  Governor  VelasqucA  bf 

adventurer,  the  Count  de  St.  Germain,  whom  he  ence  which  his  mildne«  and  cbi         ■■ 

subsequently  found    installed  at   the  Ilaguc.  over  tlie  native  population.    li«  i 

After  failing  in  his  various  industrial  specu-  zeal  into  the  interests  of  the  unlur 

lations  at  Paris,  Casanova  went  to  Holland  oppressed  l>y  their  European  codch 

nnder  the  auspices  of  the  duke  of  Choisoul,  1516  returned  to  Spain  to  obtuoMi 

to  contract  a  loan  for  the  French   govern-  nres  of  redress.     Cardinal  Yitw**^—. 

ment ;  while  strange  to  say,  St  Germain  had  gent,  sent  ont  8  Ilieronymite 

received  the  some  mission  from  tlie  hands  of  the  abuses  complained  ot^  bot  un 

Louis  XV.  himselfl    The  two  adventurers  were  commission  not  satisfy iztf  the  dev* 

*  well  matched,  but  as  they  found  the  Dutch  un-  Cosos,  he  soon  retoroed  aeaia  Ur 

willing  to  advance  any  money,  Casanova  re-  stricter  and  more  efficient  n       itioi^  mt 

aumed  his  travels.    At  Roche  he  paid  his  re-  to  save  the  Indians  from  tins  o       I 

epects  to  nailer,  and  at  Ferney  to  Voltaire,  nation  which  threatened  tl         d 

At  London  he  met  the  chevalier  d*£on,  and  continued,  Las  Cases,  who  hau  » 

was  introduced  to  George  III.,  but,  implicated  thriving  and  robust  beneath  tbe««uiM 

in  a  charge  of  forgery,  loft  the  English  capital  oUl  proposed  the  intrudnction  of  d      h 

in  a  singularly  hurried  manner.    At  Brunswick  to  labor  in  mines  and  on  sugar  p 

the  prince  of  Prussia  helped  him  out  of  a  i>ecu-  relieve  the  natives.  The  plan  whicu  i 

niary  difficulty.    His  rencontres  with  St.  Gcr-  had  suggested  was  qnicluy  cft 

main  continued  to  be  frequent  and  amusing,  onists,  the  traffic  in  negroee  L««.        ■ 

At  Sans  Souci  ho  had  an  audience  of  Frederic  commerce,  and  the  aervitode  ok  vuft 

the  Great;   at  St.    Petersburg  of  Catharine  only  exchanged  for  that  of  i 

II.    Prince  Adam  Czartorysky  introduced  him  tbe  failure  and  perversion  of  1  i 

to  the  king  of  Poland.    Ue  returned  to  Vicn-  formed  the  bold  prqject  of  e  i« 

na,  but  Maria  Tlieresa  would  not  receive  him,  nnder  his  own  gnidanoe,  mm  w       ^A 

and  he  departe<l  for  Spain.    There  his  career  Charles  V.  the  gift  of  250  le.        b  — 

forms  one  series  of  scandals  and  intrigues.    In  this  purpose.    Thb  plan  too 

Barcelona  he  was  put  in  prison,  where  he  be-  trial,  in  despair  he  retired  lur  . 

Ciled  his  time   by  writmff   a    refutation  of  Dominican  convent  at  St  Di 

.  Iloussaye's  **  History  of  Venice.'*    Afler  re-  qnently  he  went  as  iniap*'^*     v  h— 

covering  hb  liberty,  he  betook  himself  in  1768  through  the  provinces  of      >m 

to  Aiz,  where  he  met  Cagliostro.    This  meet-  mala,  and  into  Pern  i  i     •• 

ing  of  the  two  great  adventurers  of  the  18th  cen-  he  returned  to  Europe  w  c^ 

tury  was  full  of  interest.  But  Casanova's  roving  or  the  situation  of  the  Indifa 

career  was  now  drawing  to  its  dose.   At  a  din-  him  new  refonni.    Charlea  « i,  i 
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Ibr  bis  man  J  labors,  appointed  bim  to  entrtnoe  to  tbe  bailding  is  on  the  seoond  floor, 

lishopric  of  Cozco.  Las  Casas  preferred  so  that  a  scaling  ladder  is  neoessary.^    1%  is 

i  poor,  and  having  declined  this  ap-  difficult  to  form  a  oorreot  idea  of  the  arraage* 

:ui  accepted  the  next  year  the  bishopric  ment  of  tbe  edifice,  bat  its  main  featnres  seem 

pa,  in  Mexico,  in  a  province  destitute  of  to  have  been  8  large  stmctures  connected  by 

pearls,  or  commerce ;  and  at  the  age  of  ranges  of  corridors  or  low  apartments,  and  eo* 

,  he  left  Spain  for  the  8th  time.    His  closing  several  court-jards  of  Tarious  duneik- 

uehalf  of  the  Indians  provoked  a  hostile  sions.    The  extent  from  N.  to  8.  most  have 

Tom  Sepulveda,  an  officer  of  the  Spanish  been  800  feet,  and  from  K  to  W.  about  960 

irho  undertouk  to  justify  the  conduct  of  feet.     A  range  of  narrow  rooms,  lif^ted  bj 

iniards.     To  defend  himself  Las  Oasas  circular  openings  near  the  top,  and  baring  pena 

lis  work  upon  the  destruction  of  the  or  endosnree  8  or  4  feet  high  in  one  oomei^ 

which  contained  many  particulars  of  supposed  to  be  granaries^  extends  along  one  of 

8  by  the  colonists,  and  was  translated  the  main  walls.    Many  of  tbe  apartments  are 

eral  European  languages.    He  met  with  very  large,  and  some  of  the  endosores  are  too 

ies  in  the  administration  of  his  bishopric,  vast  ever  to  have  been  eovered  by  a  root 

log  refused  the  sacraments  to  those  of  About  200  feet  W.  of  the  nunn  bnil^ng  are 

nists  who  reduced  the  Indians  to  slavery.  8  mounds  of  looae  stonel,  which  may  bavebeeii 

'  upon  himself  not  only  the  hostility  oi;  bnrial  places,  and  200  feet  W.  of  ^ese  are  the 

ntcrs  but  also  the  disapproval  of  the  remains  of  a  bailding,  1  story  high  and  IffOlbet 

Abandoned  by  all,  he  returned  finally  square,  consisting  of  a  number  of  apartmenti- 

i  in  1551,  after  having  during  50  years  rangea  around  a  square  court.    For  some  ^a> 

3d  in  America  his  zeal  and  his  virtues,  tance  S.  the  plain  is  covered  with  traces  of  ML 

red  to  a  cloister,  and  devoted  the  re-  bnildinp,  the  natnre  of  which  cannot  now  be 

'  of  his  life  to  various  compositions,  one  detenmned,  and  for  20  leagues  along  the  Ottaa 

most  valuable  of  which,  his  *'  Gleneral  Grandes  and  Llanos  rivers  are  found  artSMal 

of  the  Indies,^'  has  never  been  pub-  monnds  from  which  have  been  dog  np  stone 

•  axes,  corn-grinders,  and  various  articles  of  pot- 

IS  GK  ANDES  (Span,  great  houses),  a  tery,  snob  as  pipes,  Jars,  pitchers,  4^,  of  a  tez- 

about  4,000  inhabitants  in  Chihuahua,  tare  far  superior  to  that  made  bv  tbe  Mezioaaa 

on  the  Casas  Grandes  or  Son  Miguel  river,  of  the  present  day,  and  generally  ornamented 

.  of  Llanos,  aod  remarkable  for  a  num-  with  angular  figures  of  blue,  red.  brown,  and 

uina,  apparently  relics  of  an  aboriginal  black,  on  a  red  or  white  groano*    The  best 

These  ruins  are  found  about  half  a  mile  spedmens  command  a  high  price  in  Ohihnabna 

)  modern  town,  ])artly  on  the  declivity  and  neighboring  towns. — On  tbe  sommit  of  a 

all  hill,  and  partly  on  the  plain  at  its  mountain,  about  10  miles'  from  the  ruins  above 

hey  consist  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  a  described,  are  the  remains  of  an  andent  stone 

lifice,  built  entirely  of  adobe,  or  mud  fortress^  attribnted  to  the  same  neople  wlw 

rith  gravel  and  formed  into  blocks  22  bnilt  the  Oasas  Grandes,  and  probabnr  mtendad 

hick,  and  about  3  feet  long.    No  stone  as  a  lookont.— On  tbe  Salinas  and  Gila  river% 

to  have  been  used,  and  the  portions  in  the  conntry  of  the  Pimo  and  Ooeo  Marl-- 

nnst  have  been  constructed  of  wood  copa  Indians^  New  Mexico,  are  rnini  of  Uke 

Qtirely   crumbled   away.     The   outer  character  and   evidentiy  identical   ori^^n^^a 

e  almost  all  prostrate,  except  at  the  which  tbe  same  name  is  nsoally  applied.    Tbe 

and  were  probably  only  1  story  high;  Indians  call  all  sacb  ruins  ^ Oasas  de  Monte- 

er  walls  are  much  better  preserved,  zuma."    Of  tbose  on  the  Salinas  little  remaina 

in  height  from  5  to  50  feet,  and  being  but  shapdess  heaps  of  mbbisb,  broken  poCtMT, 

>  cases  5  feet  thick  at  the  base.    The  and  the  traces  of  several  irrigating  eanaia.    On, 

parts  of  these,  like  the  exterior  walls,  tiie  Gila,  however,  there  are  8  distinct  baikUu& 

nerolly  fallen,  leaving  the  corners  tow-  all  endosed  within  a  space  of  150  yards.    TttS 

ove  the  rest.    The  portions  remaining  largest  measures  50  by  iO  feet,  and  at  a  die* 

em  to  indicate  an  original  height  of  tonce  looks  not  unlike  a  square  castle,  with  a 

to  C  stories,  but  they  are  so  much  tower  ridng  firom  the  centre.    Tbe  aoatheni 

away  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  wall  is  badly  rent  and  crnmbled,  hot  the  otlier 

be  beams  were  inserted.     The  door-  8  are  nearly  perfect  are  rooghbr  plastered  over 

&ve  the  tapering  form  noticed  in  the  on  tiie  ontsiae,  and  bard-finished  inside  with 

structures  of  Central  America  and  Yu-  a   composition   of   adobe.    Tbe   material  of 

ud  over  them  are  cu*calar  openings  in  whidi  they  are  oonstroeted  is  the  same  at  tiiafe 

ition  walls.    The  stairways  were  prob-  used  in  tiie  OttMs  Grendes  of  ObOinabna.    The 

wood,  and  placed  on  the  outside.    Ola-  walls  are  perpendicular  within,  bat  thdr  ct^ 

in  his  '^History  of  Mexico,"  tdls  us  teriorfS^e  tapers  in  a  oarre  toward  the  ten. 

)  building,  according  to  popular  tradi-  One  of  tbem  is  oovered  with  rode  flgorsiL  The 

IS  erected  by  the  Mexicans  in  their  ends  of  the  beams,  which  d^iole  bj  Asir 

lation,  and   that  it  consisted   **of  8  charred  appearance  that  tbe  bnikBag  waa  4e- 

rith  a  terrace  above  them,  and  without  stroyed  by  flore,  are  deeply  sank  In  tbe  mSk^ 

Ace  to  the  lower  floor.    The  door  for  and  ahow  8  stovkf  now  itamltnf,    Iha  lower 
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floor  is  divided  into  6  ftpartmcntft.    There  is  on  imnaired,  Casanbondetermiiicd  tolMT«TrKct 

entrance  on  each  of  the  4  sidea,  but  there  are  and  therefore  availing  himself  nf  the  oectuc 

no  windows  except  on  the  W.  Bide,  and  no  ofIIenx7'd  death  to  get  leave  of  atMearefria 

traces  of  an  interior  Rtairway.    Tbo  other  2  tlic  queen^  he  accompanied  Sir  Henrv  Wocci 

buildings  are  much  smaller^  nnd  one  of  thcni  to  England.     lie  was  received  wita  dijt&> 

was  perhaps   merely  a  watch-tower.     Both  tion,  made  prebendary  of  Canterbnrv,  tod  loai 

are  badly  mined.    About  200  yards  distant  b  say  also  of  Westminster,  and  receiv«l  a  peM« 

a  circular  enclosure,  from  80  to  100  yards  in  of  £200,  which  ho  lived  8  years  to  enjf»T.  He 

circumference;  probably  intended  for   cattle,  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey.    To  the  nd 

For  miles  around  the  plain  is  strewn  w^ith  of  his  life  he  spoke  Latin  «8  well  as  be  did  Li 

fragments  of  pottery. — The  origin  of  these  ruins  mother  tongue,  and  was  the  most  criticil  Gr^ 

is  a  subject  of  doubt.    They  wero  seen  near<-  scholar  of  his  age.    Ills  worka  are  mofdy  ^y. 

ly  in  their  present  state  by  the  early  explorers  lologicol  and  critical,  many  of  them  bcin^ai- 

of  the  country,  and  the  Indians  then  assigned  notated  editions  of  the  daancs. 
them  an  age  of  no  less  than  600  years.    Mr.        CASAUBON,  Muac,  an  Englbh  divir«,  m 

Squier  supposes  them  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  preceding,  bom   at  Geneva,  Aiu.  li, 

of  the  aboriginal  race  of  the  Moquis.  1599,  died  in  Somersetshire,  Jaly  14, 1671.  Hi 

CASATI,  Gabrio,  count,  president  of  the  accompanied  his  father  to  EnglaDd;  was  ip- 

provisional  government  of  Lonibardy  in  1848,  pointed  to  the  cure  of  Bleadon  In  1824  sad  4 

born  in  Milan,  Aug.  2, 1708,  distinguished  him-  years  afterward  was  made  prebendary  of  Cs- 

self  during  the  revolution  by  his  patriotism  terbury,  and  rector  of  Icknam.     He  rcedrc^ 

and  moderation.     Advocating  the  union  of  the  degree  of  D.  D.  at  Oxford,  16S6.    Throc^^ 

Lombardy  and  Sardinia,    he    officiated   from  liis  attachment  to  the   Stuarts  be  lost  bed 

March  to  July  25,  1848,  as  one  of  the  ministers  property  and  preferments  during  the  pTU«et»' 

of  Charles  Albert,  and  subsequently  he  presided  rate.    Cromwell,  perceiving  his  talents,  Bide 

over  the  Lombard  cormtlta  at  Turin,  until  1849,  frequent  efforts  to  win  him  orer  to  the  csbk  d 

when  Lombardy  came  again  under  the  sway  of  tho  commonwealth ;  among  which  was  a  soSo- 

Austria.  tation  to  write  a  hUtory  of  the  war.    Chrisdaa 

CASATI,  Paolo,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  bom  at  queen  of  Sweden,  offered  him  the  saperintCDdB- 

Piacenza  in  1G17,  died  in  Panna,  Dec.  22, 1707,  cy  of  all  the  Swedish  universitie^  bat  he  pcmrt- 

celebrated  for  having  been  the  means  of  con-  ed  in  living  in  retirement  In  England  until  tbi 

verting  Christina  of   Sweden  to  the  faith  of  accession  of  Charles  IL,  when  hia  ecclfWMCiftf 

Bome,  and  for  his  proficiency  in  mathematics  preferments  were  all  restored.    lie  pablishsd  a 

and  theology,  of  which  sciences  he  was  professor.  Lis  lifetime  2  vindicationa  of  his  fiither  from  & 

CASAUBON,  Isaac,  a  Calvinistic  theologian  aspersions  of  his  enemies.    lie  believed  ia  di 

and  critic,  born  in  Geneva,  Feb.  8, 1559,  died  existence  of  witches  and  familiar  q»iriu^  a  fii± 

in  London,  July  1,   1614.    Ilis  father  was  a  which  he  endeavored  to  defend  inawtrta- 

French  Protestant  minister,  and  sent  him  at  tho  titled  '^  Credulity  and  Incredality.** 
age  of  10  to  Geneva  to  study  Greek,  where  he        CASCA,  PcBura  Smvxura,  one  of  the  oe- 

soon  so  distinguished  himself  as  a  linguist,  that  spirators  against  the  life  of  Julina  Omar.   Ei 

on  the  chair  of  Greek  becoming  vacant  in  1582,  was  not  a  person,  otherwise,  of  mneh  doCc;  ani 

he  was  aj)pointed  to  it,  though  only  23  years  of  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  hia  name  wocji! 

age.    This  post  he    occupied   for   14   years,  ever  have  been  recorded  in  histoiy,  had  it  bdc 

Meanwliilo  ho  married  Florence,  tho  daughter  been  for  his  complicity  in  this  deed.    He  Id 

of  Henry  Stcphen^s  the  celebrated  printer  and  been  attached  to  the  Pompeian  paitv,  and  ksi 

publisher,    by  whom    eventually  he   had   20  like  many  others  of  the  dictator*a  alayen^  fsb- 

children.    Some  domestic  difficulty  with   his  mitted  himself  to  Csaar  after  the  btfds  cf 

father-in-law,  or  tlio  financial  embarrassments  Phorsolio,   and  received  a  free  pardon.    It  ii 

in  which  ho  was  involved  by  being  surety  for  a  stated  by  Plutarch,  in  his  lifeof  Casar,  tha:,  wi«t 

friend,  led  him  in  1597  to  remove  to  the  chair  of  Tullius  Cimber,  according  to  tho  pPBCooewwd 

Greek  and  belles-lettres  in  tho  university  of  plan,   cavo   the  signal    for  the  aMiMiniTiy 

Montpellier.    Two  years  afterward,  at  tho  so-  by   dropping  the  fold  of  his  tpga  fron  to 

licitatiun  of  Henry  IV.,  he  went  to  Paris  to  tako  shoulder,  Casca  struck  the  dictator  on  the  tek 

a  similar    professorship  in    tho  university  of  of  the  neck  with  a  short  sword,  or  dagger,  Hs 

France.    But  tho  jealousy  of  tho  Catholic  party  failed  to  inflict  either  a  deep  or  deadly  wosdI 

made  the  measure  impolitic,  and  Henry  finally  being  under  tho  influence  of  agitation,  if  aoc 

appointed  a  Catholic  to  tho  chair,  and  made  of  fear,  when  delivering  the  blow.    Cmv;  a 

Casaubon  royal  librarian,  with  a  salary  of  400  feeling  tho  stroke,  turned  ronnd,  it  is  wA 

francs  per  annum.    At  tlio  conference  of  Fon-  abruptly,  and  caught  the  asaaann  hy  the  vm^ 

tainebleau  ^May  4,  ICOO),  Henry  constituted  crying  out  in  Latin,  '*  What  doit  tlm,  tQIbb 

him  one  of  the  Protestant  judges.    TheCathoIio  Casca?"  when  Casca  calling  to  Ua  tookkh 

party  predicted  that  Casaubon  would  finally  ates  in    Greek,    •'Help,  hrothera!*"  the  tA- 

renounce  hia  Protestantism ;  but  ho  died  in  tho  crs  rallied  to  his  assistance,  and  oonplcted  ^ 

Protestant  communion,  though  there  is  no  doubt  bloody  deed.    Of  so  small  celebrity  it  tUi  ptf* 

ho  was  sometimes  wavering  in  his  faith.  Clia-  son,  but  for  his  share  in  thia  tMuuUmef^tkA 

grincd  that  his  Protestant  reputation  was  thus  history  has  not  recorded  the  Arte  wUdabiM" 
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DE  RANGE,  a  chain  of  monntains  yerting  this  portion  of  them  into  steeL  For 
part  of  Oregon,  forming  a  continua-  this  purpose  thej  are  pkoed  in  an  inm  oasCL 
)  Sierra  Nevada  of  Oallfornia.  It  lies  togetner  with  animal  or  veeetahle  oharcoal,  and 
m.  from  the  Pacific,  and  rans  in  gen-  sublected  to  the  process  of  cementation.  The 
r  N.  and  S.  Its  highest  summits  vary  carbon  absorbed  noes  not,  in  the  short  time  a2^ 
»n  from  10,000  to  17,900  feet.  The  lowed  for  the  operation,  penetrate  benetUh  the 
le  altitado  of  Mt.  St.  Elias,  in  Russian  surface.  From  2  to  8  hours  is  the  osnal  time  that 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  highest  the  articles  are  exposed  to  a  dull  red  heat ;  thej 
s  orth  America.  The  name  of  this  are  then  taken  out  of  the  burnt  bone-dost,  or 
[erivcd  from  the  cascades  of  the  Co-  other  carbonaceous  substance,  and  fbrther  hard- 
hich  are  formed  where  that  river  ened  hy  quenching  them  in  oil  or  cold  water. 
ough  the  Cascade  range.  Sometimes  thej  are  left  to  cool  in  the  case,  and 
RILLA  (Span,  caseara,  bark),  is  ob-  are  afterward  tempered.  -Prussiate  of  potash 
m  that  species  of  croton  called  eroton  has  in  various  ways  been  found  a  very  us^il 
,  a  small  tree  or  shrub  which  grows  material  for  affording  its  carbon  to  iron  for  pro- 
le West  Indies  and  Bahama  islands.  duciogsteeL  Being  a  combination  of  two  atoms 
spicy,  bitter  taste,  and  is  used  as  a  of  carbon  and  one  of  nitrogen  with  one  of  pot- 
hen  burnt,  it  emits  an  odor  so  agree-  ash,  it  offers  no  solid  residue  that  interferee 
smokers  have  sometimes  mixed  a  with  the  progress  of  the  chemical  ohanae,  or 
itity  of  it  with  their  tobacco,  but  it  is  impairs  the  quality  of  ^e  steeL  In  oase-naid- 
ious  when  tims  employed.  ening,  it  is  sprinkled  or  rubbed  upon  the  irwi 
)  BAY,  on  the  coast  of  M^dne,  lying  heated  to  dull  red,  and  this,  after  being  pat  la 
he  2  headlands,  20  m.  apart,  of  Capo  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  is  taken  oat  aad 
and  Cape  Small  Point.  It  contains  tempered  in  water.  The  process  is  a  eon- 
islands,  which  have  become  a  favorite  vement  one  where  small  articles  are  to  be  ex- 
ing  the  summer  season.  posed  to  much  wear,  these  being  easily  made  of 
in  grammar,  is  the  inflection  or  change  soft  iron,  and  then  externally  m^dened.  It  k 
ition  wliich  a  noun  receives,  in  order  also  conveniently  applied  to  give  a  good  sorftoe 
various  relations  to  other  words  in  a  to  small  articles  which  are  desired  to  receive 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  the  high  polish  of  which  steel  is  susceptible. 
11,  thus  indicating  a  falling  off  from  CASE  SHOT,  or  Canister  Shot,  oonsls^  of 
al  state  of  the  word.  This  inflection  a  number  of  wrouffht-iron  balls,  packed  in  % 
vas  common  to  the  ancient  languages,  tin  canister  of  a  cylindrical  shape.  The  bflQa 
modern  languages  have  renounced  it.  for  field  service  are  regularly  deposited  in  lay- 
ions  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ers,  but  for  most  kinds  of  siege  and  naval  onL- 
by  changes  of  termination  are  ex-  nance  they  are  merely  thrown  into  the  ease 
noiig  the  moderns  by  prepositions,  or  until  it  is  filled,  when  the  lid  is  soldered  on. 
le  change  in  the  order  of  words.  In  Between  the  bottom  of  the  canister  and 'the 
sh  languai^e,  and  those  of  the  con ti-  charge  a  wooden  bottom  is  inserted.  Theweigjits 
od  from  the  Latin,  only  the  pronouns  of  the  balls  vary  with  the  different  kinds  of 
fed  in  form  according  to-  the  relations  ordnance,  and  the  regulations  of  each  terrioe. 
ey  express.  Those  languages  which  The  English  have,  for  their  heavy  naval  fmii^ 
cases  do  not  all  have  the  same  num-  bolls  from  8  oz.  to  8  lbs. :  for  their  9-pound  fleld- 
\  Latins  liad  6,  the  Greeks  5,  and  the  gun,  1^  oz.  and  6  oz.  balls,  of  which  respectiTeJIy 
and  prepositions  were  resorted  to  to  126  and  41  makeup  a  canister  for  one  " 
3lations  which  had  no  case  appropri-  The  Prussians  use  41  balls,  each 
em.  3^  of  the  weight  of  the  corresponding  roi 
AcnoN^  ox  TUE,  or  Trespass  on  thb,  soot.  The  French  had  up  to  1854  nearly  the 
form  of  persond  action,  first  used  in  same  system ;  how  they  may  have  altered  It 
of  Edward  III.,  as  a  remedy  for  in-  dnce  the  introduction  of  the  new  howitzer  gon, 
which  the  forms  then  in  vogue  were  we  are  unable  to  tell.  For  siege  and  garnmi 
:ed,  and  receiving  its  name  from  the  artillery,  the  balls  are  sometimes  arranged  roond 
:he  w^holo  ca^e  of  the  plaintiff  was  set  a  spindle  projeclinff  from  the  wooden  bottom, 
lie  original  writ.  It  is  so  comprehen-  either  in  a  bag  in  the  shape  of  a  grape  (whence 
scope  as  to  lie  wherever  damages  are  the  name  grape  shot),  or  in  regular  lijen 
o  person  or  property,  for  which  no  with  round  wooden  or  iron  plates  between  each 
n  of  action  atfords  a  remedy.  This,  layer,  the  whole  covered  over  with  A  canvas 
y  be  called  a  natural  species  of  action,  bag. — ^The  most  recently  introduced  kind  is  the 
listinction  from  those  which  are  of  a  spherical  case  shot,  commonly  called  fhrnith^ 
inical  character,  is  retained  wherever  inventor,  the  British  ^^eral  Shrapnell,  diro- 
ice  is  simplified,  and  forms  the  basis  nell  sheila.  They  consist  of  a  thin  oastpirai  shell 
es  governing  the  single  form  of  action  (from  i  to  f  incn  thickness  of  ironX  with  A  diap 
•y  the  codes  of  New  York  and  several  phragm  or  partition  in  the  middle.  The  lower 
es.  compartment  is  destined  to  reeetre  %  banting 
IIAKDENING,  a  process  of  harden-  chaige,  the  upper  one  contains  leaden  musket 
urface  of  small  iron  articles,  by  con-  balls.    A  liue  is  inserted  containing  a  earsfidij 
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prepared  oomposition,  the  accaraoy  of  whose  The  prindpel  branch  of  lodMbreoHteibtib 

Darning  off  can  be  depended  upon.    A  compo-  mannfactare  of  Bilk8.^>n  UwhiDsb^iBdCW 

sition  is  run  between  the  balls,  so  as  to  prevent  serta  b  CAsmTa  Vboohia,  %to        d      ra 

them  from  shaking.    When  used  in  the  field,  seat  of  a  bishop  and  of  n  s  , 

the  fose  is  cut  off  to  the  length  required  for  the  a  splendid  cathedral  and  otlicr  cuwcoc*;  h 

distance  of  the  enemy,  and  inserted  into  the  once  a  place  of  great  importanoa,  but  hm  \ 

shdL    At  from  60  to  70  yards  from  the  enemy  eclipsed  since  the  fonndatiun  of  Cagerta.   Em 

the  fose  is  burnt  to  the  bottom,  and  explodes  towns  were  founded  by  the  Lombudu 
the  shell,  scattering  the  bullets  toward  the  cue-        CASES,  Count  di  Lab,    See  Las  Cahu 
my  precisely  as  if  common  case  shot  hod  been        CASEY,  a  central  oo.  of  Ky.,  area  SSOi^n.; 

fired  on  the  spot  where  the  shell  exploded   The  pop.  in  1850,  6,556,  of  whom  634  were  ahrii  h 

precision  of  the  fuses  at  present  attained  in  is  traversed  by  Green  river  and  the  RcAiafU 

several  services  is  very  great,  and  thus  this  new  of  Salt  river.    The  sorfaoe  is  hilly  and  bnkit. 

projectile  enables  the  gunner  to  obtain  the  ox-  The  prodnctions  in  1850  were  511,416  bo^  tf 

act  effect  of  grape  at  ranges  where  formerly  com,  9,041  of  wheat,  81,797  of  oat«,  74,600  bt. 

round  shot  only  could  be  used.     The  com-  of  tobacco,  24,422  of  wool,  and  27.197  of  tfu. 

mon  cose  is  most  destructive  up  to  200  yards.  There  were  14  chnrehes,  and  1,156  popib  tf- 

but  may  be  used  up  to  600  yards;  its  effect  tending  public  scltooK    Tlie  ooonty  was  ema- 

against  advancing  lines  of  infantry  or  cavalry  ized  in  1806,  and  named  in  honor  of  CoL  na 

at  close  quarters  is  terrible ;  against  skirmishers  Casey,  one  of  the  first  settlen  of  Ey.    Ci^ 

it  is  of  little  use ;  against  columns  round  shot  ital,  Liberty. 

is  oftener  applicable.  The  spherical  case,  on  CAS II AX,  or  KxanAsr,  an  ancient  and  6ae- 
the  other  hand,  is  most  effective  at  from  600  ishing  city  of  Persia,  in  the  proTince  of  Ink- 
to  1,400  yards,  and  with  a  proper  elevation  and  Ajeme,  situated  in  a  rocky  plain,  about  90  a 
a  long  fuse,  may  be  launched  at  still  greater  N.  of  Ispahan  on  the  ronte  to  Tehena;  hi. 
ranges  with  probability  of  effect  From  its  ex-  84^  K,  long.  51^  20' £.;  pop.  aboat  80,000.  h 
plo<«ion  near  the  enemy,  by  which  the  hailstorm  contains  a  royal  palace,  80  moeqoea,  IS  bsAa 
of  bullets  is  kept  close  together,  it  may  success-  and  numerous  bazaarSb  Beantifiu  silki,  riiavk 
fhlly  be  used  against  trooi>s  in  almost  any  but  cotton  cloths,  and  carpeta  are  mannfaffiA 
the  skirmishing  formation.  After  the  introduo-  here;  copper  utensils  are  also  made  here,  lal 
tion  of  the  spherical  case  shot,  it  was  adopted  the  workers  in  gold  and  silver  are  nutsd  ki 
in  almost  all  European  services  as  soon  as  a  their  skill.  It  has  considerable  trade  ia  frniL 
proper  fhso  composition  wns  invented  by  each,  CASIIEL  (ana  Carnol^  the  *^  habitatisa  it 
this  fonning  the  only  difficulty;  and  of  the  the  rock"),  a  city  and  parliamentary  boramk 
great  European  powers,  France  is  the  only  one  of  Ireland,  co.  Tipperary,  with  a  station  on  ^ 
which  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  this  particular.  Great  Southern  and  Western  rulway,  75  &  & 
Further  experiments,  accidents,  or  bribes  will,  W.  of  Dublin ;  pop.  in  1851,  4,798.  rat  of  ii 
however,  no  doubt  soon  place  this  power  in  U  well  built,  but  it  has  a  poverty-ftri^cn  i^ 
possession  of  the  secret.  pearance,  is  destitute  of  mannfactare^  and  kai 

CASEMATES  (Sp.  easn,  a  house,  and  maiar^  been  on  the  decline  for  several  jeani     It  eoa- 

to  destroy),  in  fortification,  vaulted  chambers  tains  an  elegant  cathedral  and  parish  chvcks 

under  the  main  wall  of  n  bastion  with  embra-  nunnery,  chapels,  schools,  barracks,  a  hatj 

snres  for  guns.    Though  generally  considered  an  infirmary,  and  court-hoosea.    Its  most  i 

by  writers  as  only  protected  batteries,  they  esting  object  is  the  famooa  "rock  of  Oh 

have  in  the  United  States  been  used  as  subter-  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  oaaidf  d 

ranean  barracks  even  in  time  of  peace.    They  the  city,  and  is  crowned  with  the  finast  eaBl^ 

must   be    bomb-proof,  and  distributed   along  tion  of  ruins  in  Ireland.    These  rrniriif  of  i 

the  faces  and  flanks  of  the  bastion  to  serve  as  round  tower,  a  Gothic  cathedral  boilt  aboot  tbi 

chambers  to  the  garrison  in  cose  of  bombard-  12th  century,  a  m<mastery  and  a  eaMlcof  sbott 

ment,  but  a  regard  for  the  health  of  troops  has  the  same  dote,  and  a  chapel  of  hewn  stooOiWiKh 

prevented  all  armies  except  the  American  from  a  roof  of  the  same  material,  bnilt  in  the  Soca 

nung  tliem  as  barracks,  except  when  compelled  and  Norman  styles  of  arehitectnra,  and  i8il 

by  tiie  exigencies  of  war.  showing  marks  of  extraordinary  baanty.   Thai 

CASERTA,  a  town  of  Naples,  capital  of  the  remains,  which  are  visible  at  a  great  distanee. 

province  of  Terra  di  havoro,  situated  in  a  fertile  are  all  within  an  enclosed  area.    At  tha  foot  of 

plain  on  the  railway  lino  from  Naples  to  Capua,  the  rock  are  the  ruins  of  Hore  abbey  and  of  i 

17  m.  N.  E.  of  the  former,  and  6  m.  S.  E.  of  the  Dominican  priory.     Donald  O^Briaa,  king  if 

latter  city ;  pop.  about  25,000.    It  ha?  nnmer-  Limerick,  and  his  nobles  took  tha  oath  of  sDs- 

ons  churches,  a  convent,  a  military  school  and  giance  to  Henry  11.  here  in  117S.    GaAd  m 

excellent  barracks,  and  is  noto<l  for  its  magnifi-  the  ancient  residence  of  the  aorercigni  of  Mbb- 

cent  royal  palace  and  aqueduct,  both  constructed  ster,  and  is  often  dignified  by  tha  tiUa  of  ''ikt 
by  Vanvi tell i  for  Charles  III.    The  palace  con-    city  of  kings.^'     In  the  civQ  wan  IbDowiu 

tains  a  cbai)el,  and  a  large  theatre,  adorned  with  the  rebellion  of  1641,  it  was  taken  \ff  Lsra 

oolnmns  from  an  ancient  temple  of  Serapis.  Inchiquin,  and  afterword  by  CronvaD. 
The  gardeas  are  supplied  with  water  from  a        CASHMERE,  CAcnooRi,  Kasniii  Xa0B> 
distance  of  27  miles  by  means  of  a  fine  aqueduct,    mir,  Kabchsmib,  or  Kacioiib,  a  kimdon  fai  ths 
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art  of  Hindostan,  almost  endosed  by  t  large  admfztore  of  Feratani,  ia  ¥h\6k  kttor 
»f  the  Himolajasy  which  separate  it  tongae  the  reoorda  and  oorre^ndenoe  of  ihe 
ibet  on  the  N.  and  £.  from  the  Brit-  government  are  written.  There  are  2  prominent 
ricta  of  Spiti  and  Labonl  and  the  sects,  tiieSoonnitea,  and  the  followers  ofAli;  the 
on  the  S.,  and  from  the  Panjaub  and  former  being  the  more  hnmerons  and  regarded 
country  on  the  W. ;  area  estimated  as  orthodox.  The  Cashmerians  are  preeminent 
)  sq.  m. ;  pop.  at  750,000.  It  extends  among  Indian  nations  by  their  phyaoal  perfbo- 
.  32"*  17'  to  Sd"*  N.,  and  from  long,  tions.  The  men  are  tall,  robnrt^  well  formed,  and 
to  79''  40'  E.,  and  includes  the  fa-  industrions;  the  women  fiunona  for  their  bcNurtj 
lie  of  Cashmere,  the  provinces  of  and  fine  oomplexiona.  They  are  a  gay  people)  food 
(olti  or  Iskardoh,  Ladakh,  Chamba,  of  pleasure,  uteratnre,  and  poetry,  bnt  are  repre- 
e  others. — The  vaJley  of  Cashmere  is  sented  bv  many  travellera  as  peerless  in  oon- 
ilar  oval  form,  shut  in  by  lofty  moun-  ning  and  avarice,  and  notoriondy  addicted  to 
)  summits  of  some  of  which  are  cov-  lying.  They  appear  to  be  of  Hindoo  origin. 
h  perpetual  snow.  It  is  from  5,500  to  At  the  beginning  of  the  jH^sent  oentory  tlie 
>t  above  the  sea,  and  the  alluvial  plain  population  of  the  valley  was  800,000,  wMen  has 
irms  its  bottom  is  70  m.  lone,  40  m.  been  rednced  by  pestilence,  famine,  and  earth- 
i  about  2,000  sq.  m.  in  superficial  ex-  quakes  to  200,000.  In  1828^an  earthqnake  de- 
be  area  of  the  whole  valley  is  4,500  stroyed  1,200  persons ;  2  months  later  the 
It  is  entered  by  several  passes,  11  of  cholera  carried  off  100,000  in  40  davs;  and  in 
*e  practicable  for  horses.  The  highest  1888  famine  and  peetQenoe  committed  adU  more 
tbat  of  the  Pir  Panjal,  has  an  elevation  frightful  ravages.  The  chief  towns  are  Serin- 
10  feet.  The  principal  river  is  the  agur  or  Oashmere,  the  capital,  Islamabad,  Sfan- 
which  receives  numerous  tributaries  peyon.  Pampnr,  and  Sopur.  The  prhidpal 
3  mountains,  and  flows  through  the  manumotnres  are  the  celebrated  Cmbmeie 
a  pass  into  the  Pui\jaub.  Several  small  shawls,  gun  and  pistol  barrels,  paper,  lao^iered 
)  scattered  through  the  valley.  Thus  ware,  and  attar  of  roses. — The  oonntrj  was 
tly  irrigated,  and  fertilized  by  the  rains  conquered  by  the  Mogul  empercnr  Akbar  in 
ulike  those  of  most  parts  of  India,  are  1586,  by  the  Afghans  in  1762,  and  hw  the  Sikhs 
)  soil  attains  an  extraordinary  fertility,  in  1819.  It  was  indnded  in  we  territory  trans- 
returns  of  from  30  to  60  fold  of  the  ferred  bv  the  latter  to  the  British  nnder  ti»e 
crops.  Kico,  the  common  food  of  the  treatv  of  Lahore  hi  1846,  and  was  immedin^ 
Its,  is  the  staple ;  wheat,  barley,  buck-  ly  sold  br  its  new  owners  to  its  present  hdder, 
aaize,  and  tobacco,  are  cultivated  to  Gholab  Sinff,  for  the  som  of  £750,000. 
«nt ;  cotton  is  found  to  flourish ;  escu-  CASHMERE,  by  the  IVwoh  mannfhctnrers 
dtables,  kitchen  herbs,  and  saffron  are  called  Oaehemtre^  a  textile  &brio  made  of  tibe 
t ;  and  the  lakes  supply  the  poorer  fine  wool  of  tiie  Thibet  goat  This  animal  Is 
ith  a  nutritious  though  insipid  article  characterized  by  long,  silky,  straight^ white  hair, 
n  the  singhara  or  water  nut,  the  seed  large  ears,  horns  not  s^nuly  twisted,  and  Hmbs 
rapa  hispinosa^  which  is  ground  into  slender  and  cleanly  rormed.  The  wool  had 
asted,  boiled,  or  eaten  raw.  About  long  been  used  by  tiie  natives  of  Oashmere  In 
)ns  of  this  nut  are  annually  taken  from  producing  the  elegant  shawls  with  which  the 
lur  lake.  Among  the  fruits  are  the  name  of  their  kingdom  was  associated,  beHm 
3ar,  plum,  apricot,  cherry,  and  grape,  these  became  known  in  western  Europe.  It 
of  rare  beauty,  particularly  the  rose,  was  not,  indeed,  until  the  campaign  of  the 
highly  cultivated,  load  the  air  with  French  in  Egypt,  when  the  g«ienl-in-eliief  ^ 
fume.  Many  of  the  forest  trees  attain  the  army  sent  one  to  Paris,  that  the  YtmxSb, 
e,  and  towering  among  them  are  the  public  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  the  won- 
m  cedar,  the  chunar,  the  poplar,  the  derful  ddicaoT  of  the  fabric^  the  scrftness  of  the 
the  wild  chestnut.  The  willow,  maple,  material,  the  harmony  of  colors,  novelty  of  the 
ler,  pine,  and  white  thorn  are  common,  work,  and  strangeness  of  the  design.  Its  arrl- 
Joge  has  its  grovo  of  chunars  and  pop-  val  is  sud  to  have  created  an  immense  sensa- 
ited  ceuturies  ago  by  order  of  the  tion,  and  measures  were  immediately  set  on 
Qperors,  and  now  forming  one  of  the  foot  to  introduce  the  mannfactore  Into  IVanee. 
'uaments  of  the  valley.  The  most  val-  — ^In  Oashmere  tiie  wool  is  reodved  frmn  Thibet 
lerols  are  iron  and  limestone,  both  of  and  Tartary.  and,  after  being  bleadied,  Is  sjpon 
abundant ;  copper,  plumbago,  and  and  dyed  of  vuious  eolors.  The  weaver^  em- 
ttlso  known  to  exist  The  climate  is  ployed  by  the  men^ants  at  the  rate  of  mm  1 
s,  and  milder  than  in  many  parts  of  to  4  pioe  rpearly  8  to  12  ets.)  a  day,  reedve  the 
it  the  stillness  of  the  midsummer  air  yams,  ana  in  tiieir  diops,  or  at  hioms  In  their 
heat  an  oppressiveness  scarcely  to  be  own  hoosea  proceed  to  weave  them  after  the 
from  the  range  of  the  thermometer  patterns  cornered*  Each  loom  Is  estimated  t6 
S"*  at  noon  in  the  shadeX  and  the  win-  make  an  average  yearly jprodnction  of  5  shawb; 
•metimes  severely  cold.  Snow  &lls  but  a  single  one  of  the  nnest  siiawls  someHmss 
ly.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  occupies  the  work  of  a  whde  sfaop^  losefteg  % 
edans,  speaking  a  Sanscrit  dialect,with  to  4  persons  eonstantly  enga^sd  amtlt  §»  an 
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entire  year.    The  total  number  of  looms  in  ahnttlesorplniiflQca        ■ 

Oashmere,  it  is  believed,  is  about  16,000.    The  filled  with  these  yar    .i.                w  «- 

shawls  they  produce  are  the  great  article  of  repeated  in  the  n           oi              oil 

export  of  the  country.    They  are  sent  to  va-  skilful  use  of  thesv  ui«        i           «« 

rious  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  India  they  were  plicated  witli  variety  ot  %xnwn^  i 

first  mode  known  to  the  English.    The  process  precisely  alike  on  both  sidei^    Thi*       j 

of  weaving  the  shawls  with  variegated  figares  Lave  ako  done  in  tlieir  imitations  ol  t 

is  conducted  without  the  shuttle,  each  colored  mere.    But  the  principal  articles  of 

yarn  of  tho  woof  being  worked  upon  the  warp  they  manufacture  are  the  so-calW-d  Fr 

with  its  separate  wooden  needle ;  and,  as  tho  mere  shawls,  in  which  the  2  rides  are  nu 

work  goes  on  exceedingly  slowly,  it  is  custom-  but  on  one  side  they  have  the  exact  an 

ary  to  divide  it  among  several  looms,  and  then  of  tho  cashmere.    Tliey  are  made  in  I 

join  the  ])ieces  together.     This  is  so  skiliully  tho  u^  of  tlie  draw-loomf  or,  which 

done  that  tho  seams  are  not  detected.    As  tho  of  the  jacquard,  witli    as  many  al 

pattern  is  worked,  the  right  side  is  tho  under  colors  In  the  design.    These  are  thro«t 

one  upon  tho  frame,  and  is  not  seen  bv  those  tho  warp  as   required ;    but   heinc 

who  work  it  upon  the  upper  or  rougn  side,  them  brought  into  play  only  at  1 

The  shawls  aro  made  single  and  in  pairs,  cither  threads  remain  fioating  loose  on  tiw 

square  or  long.    Tho  former  measure  from  63  are  at  lost  trimme<l  off.    Their  felting  pr 

to  72  inches  on  a  side,  the  latter  12C  inches  by  prevents  their  coming  ont,  but  the  enda 

54.    To  work  a  single  long  shawl  without  a  tiiiuo  visible  on  the  wrong  side.    The  p 

seam,  and  of  tho  finest  thread  in  tho  warp  as  saves  labor,  but  wastes  material;  thewsrtei^ 

well  as  the  woof,  in  the  most  elaborate  pattern  however,  worked  up  in  other  fabrics.   Is  tU 

and  exquisite  colors,  would  require  tho  labor  of  Paris-made  articles  the  warp  and  weft  ait  kU 

about  8  years ;  and  as  in  this  time  tho  colors  of  pure  cashmere  down.    The  shawls  an  nsfr 

ore  likely  to  cliange,  and  the  fabric  to  receivo  ly  square,  of  from  71  to  76|  inches  on  a  nl^ 

injury  from  worms  or  otherwise,  such  shawls  and  of  the  value  of  220  to  600  firancs.   Tkf 

are  rarely  attempted.    The  fine  shawls  are  more  have   seldom   less  than   8    colors,  **'— ^ 

usually  made  upon  12  different  looms  for  a  pair,  10  or  11,  and  sometimes  14  and  15.    Thck^ 

and  when  completed,  at  tho  expiration  of  6  or  shawls  in  pure  casljmere  ought  to  meMoreta 

7  months,  are  worth  in  Cashmere  from  1,200  to  59  to  63  mches  in  breadtl^  and  frum  14l{  H 

2,000  rnpee^s  or  from  about  $500  to  $800.    The  140|  inches  in  length.    Their  price  it  frm  M 

most  expensive  shawls  sold  in  London  or  Paris  to  700  francs.    But  there  are  also  S  viriiCiB 

are  stated  to  havo  brought  about  $2,000. — In  made  at  Paris,  which  differ  somewhat  fWn  Ai 

the  year  1819,  M.  Jaubert,  under  the  aisi)ices  above.    One,  called  the  Hindoo  cashmere,  ha 

of  tho  French  government  and  at  the  expense  tho  warp  in  silk,  and  the  rest  b  pnre  caihaai 

of  M.  Ternaux,  succeeded  in  bringing  some  of  down.    One  or  two  colors  ]em  are  employs^ 

the  goats  to  France.    These  wero  a  cross  l)e-  which  reduces  the  price  to  180,  and  from  tt 

tween  tho  original  Thibet  and  a  Tartar  variety,  to  120  francs.    The  other  Is  called  the  HiadN 

and  were  of  a  comparatively  hardy  constitution,  wool  shawl.    In  this  tlie  warp  is  also  tllk,  soi 

They  wero  placed  by  M.  Ternaux  at  his  villa  of  tho  rest  is  of  wool  more  or  less  fine  In  qufitr. 

Saint  Ouen,  near  Paris,  where  they  gradually  This  article  is  much  more  largely  required  thai 

increased  in  numbers,  so  that  4  wero  afterward  the  others.    Tlie  value  of  its  annual  prodaclin 

obtained  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Essex  in  England;  is  reckoncch4o  be  fh)m  12 'to  15  mflKoHlf 

and  from  theso  iu  1833  tho  number  had  in-  francs.    Lyons  leaves  to  Paris  the  mamrfbeMt 

creased  to  50.    The  down  they  furnished  proved,  of  tho  pure  cashmere  goods,  but  mjbuMf 

however,  to  be  too  little  in  quantity  to  bo  of  coinnetcs  in  tlie  production  of  the  pars  wool 

voluo;  but  by  crossing  tho  breed  with  the  An-  Hindoo  article.    The  wool  empluycu  rhrdiii 

gora  goat,  the  downy  product  was  largely  in-  softness  and  fineness  that  of  the  CashnNn  foit 

(nt^osed,  and  it  proved,  moreover,  to  be  of  a  Ion;?,  But  the  most  important  of  the  fabrics  of  Lvov 

silky  quality,  admirably  adapted  for  shawls,  is  the  so-called  Thibet  shawl,  made  of  a  ndsbm 

With  the  wool  obtained  from  these  goats  and  of  wool  and  floss  silk.     In  the  mannfacCiae  if 

that  imported  from  Thibet  through  Kasan,  capi-  these  and  other  variccies  of  shawls  It  is 

tal  of  a  Russian  province  on  tho  Volga,  the  ed  that  there  are  in  Lyons  4,000  looiM 

French  maintain  tho  extensive  manufactures  of  which  when  in  operation  re<mirea  the 

they  have  established  of  shawls  made  princi-  t ion  of  3  persons.  S  ismea  and  Rheims  have 

pally  of  this  material.    To  imitate  tho  genuine  each  a  factory  which  produce  aimilar  ai 

cashmere  successfully  greatly  taxed  the  skill  of  great  economy  and  at  lower  prices  than 

their  manufacturers ;     and   though    in  Paris  Lyons  and  Paris.    This  Important  braack  if 

shawls  have  been  produced  like  those  imported,  industry  is  altogether  the  direct  result  of  Ai 

it  is  found  more  profitable  to  limit  tho  monufac-  etTorts  made  to  .imitate  the  Cashmere  ahavl^ 

ture  to  somewhat   similar    but   more    easily  first  known  in  Paris  during  the  present  OMtw. 

woven  fabrics.    The  real  cashmere  is  made  by  — Dr.  J.  B.  Davis,  of  Colnmbiai  fi.  C,  whdi 

a  very  complicated  process,  which  requires  not  employed,  a  few  years  since,  bj  the  AnUih 

only  as  many  yarns  in  tho  weft  as  there  aro  g(»vornmcnt,  in  experimenting  on  the  fravth 

colors  in  the  pattern,  but  also  as  many  little  of  cotton  in  the  Ottoman  cm^n^  aoeeaeded  ii 
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9  pure  breed  Thibet  goaia,  which  he  Gbsat,  bom  1809,  died  1870.    He  was  liie  aoa 

.  to  his  native  state,  from  whence  the  and    aaccesaor  or  Wiadyslaw  Lokietek  (tha 

3  been  introduced  into  Tennessee,  where  Shorty  vho  had  restored  the  union  and  tiie 

1  to  thrive.    In  1857  the  wool  raised  in  power  of  the  long  distracted  kingdom.    While 

lee  brought  $8  50  per  lb.,  the  purchasers  still  a  prince,  Oasiniir  displayed  his  talents  as 

'  York  proposing  to  send  it  to  Scotland,  ^vemor  of  Great  Poland,  as  well  as  his  braTery 

it  manufactured  there  into  shawls.  in  the  wars  of  his  father  against  the  order  of 

QXA,  a  country  of  interior  Africa,  lying  Teutonic  knights,  but  also  exhibited  habits  of 

a  Uaussa  and  Borneo,  and  separated  from  great  dissoluteness.     In  1888  his  faUier  be- 

f  the  Niger.    Its  capital  is  of  the  same  qneathed  him  his  throne,  with  the  adidoe  not 

and  is  situated  in  kt.  18"^  10'  K,  and  to  enter  into  any  treai^  with  the  Teutonic 

*50'£.  Oashna  is  a  mountainous  but  very  knights;  but  the  inclinations  of  the  yoong  king 

Ustrict,  and  produces  abundantly  barley,  were  for  peace,  and  he  soon  concluded  a  trei^, 

senna,  and  the  grape.    It  miuntains  a  in  which  the  knights  ceded  the  districts  of  Ea* 

9  with   north  Africa,  by  a  caravan  jav  and  Dobrzyn,  but  gained  Pomerania.    To 

Biarting  from  Fezzan,  and  passing  Assu-  secure  peace  from  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  he 

i&tt,  and  Agadez,  reaches  in  60  days  the  sacrificed  to  them  the  rich  and  valuable  pror* 

of  Cash  no,  and  in  5  days  more  the  river  ince  of  Silesia  for  the   resignation  of  thdr 

ind  thence  proceeds  to  the  S.  even  as  far  claims  and  pretensions  on  Poland.    Dissadafled 

gold  coast.    Its  principal  exports  are  with  his  acts,  tiie  warlike  nation  sought  redrau 

St,  cotton,  slaves,  and  dyed  goat-skins ;  for  their  grievances  from  the  Teutonic  kni^ts 

rts  woollen,  cutlery,  mirrors,  and  toys.  at  the  oomrt  of  Rome.    The  pope  gave  a  fkvor- 

IMIK,  or  KAziMiBBis,  the  name  of  seve-  able  decision,  commanding  the  knights  to  re- 

larchs  of  Poland.    I.  The  son  of  Mie-  store  all  the  Polish  districtsi,  and  to  rebculd  the 

IL,  and  of  Eixa,  a  German  princess  destroyed  churdbes;  but  the  knights,  trusting  in 

1058).    After  the  death  of  his  father,  their  swords  and  in  the  aid  of  the  emperor, 

ler  ruled  the  country  as  regent;  but  the  scorned  the  bull,  and  midntained their  conqnesL 

he  bestowed  upon  her  own  countrymen.  In  the  meanwhile  Casimir  had  strengthened 

ir  ill  conduct,  caused  an  outbreak  of  na-  his  reign  by  salutary  and  peaceful  reforms,  as 

atred,  before  which  Riza  fled  to  Ger-  well  as  bv  the  erection  of  numerous  castles 

Casimir  followed  her.     Poland,  lefb  and  fortifications.    The  adoption  of  his  n^h- 

a  ruler,  became  a  scene  of  the  wildest  ew,  Lewis,  son  of  Charles  Robert^  Idnff  of 

and  lawlessness ;  the  lately  established  Ilnngary,  as  successor  to  the  throne  of  Pouuid, 

n  church  hod  also  to  suffer  greatly  from  confirmed  by   the   assembly  of    the  natioii 

>crsecutions.    Profiting  by  this  state  of  at  Cracow  (1889X  secured  the  alliance  with 

the  Bohemians  mode  an  incursion  into  Hungary.    In  1840  the  death  of  Boleslaw  of 

and  advanced  as  far  as  Gnesen,  whence  Hasovia  and  Halicz,  who  died  without  prog* 

rried  away  the  body  of  St.  Adalbert,  eny,  offered  a  &vorable  opportunity  for  the  an* 

ojciech),  or,  according  to  the  relation  nezation  of  Red  Russia,  which  was  easily  execut- 

>riests  of  the  place,  the  cunningly  sub-  ed  in  two  successful  campaigns.  Aconseqnenoeof 

body  of  another  man.    Casimir  was  these  was  an  incursion  ofthe  Tartars  (1841\,  at  the 

called  by  his  countrymen  from  Grer-  summons  of  certain  Russian  princes,  wno  pre* 

vhere  he  was  living  in  quiet  retirement  tended  to  have  been  wronged.    Caumir  fortmed 


i  his  Authority,  and  restored  Christ!-  cnlties,  caused  by  the  dukes  of  Silesia,  brought 

id  a  regular  administration  of  iustice,  about  a  short  war  with  the  king  of  Bohenuai 

-ed  Masovia,  gained  Breslau  and  other  which  was  begun  by  the  conquest  of  Silesifti 

rem  the  Bohemians,  and  was  honored  and  ended  with  the  acquisition  only  of  Fran- 

le  title  of  Kcstorer  of  Poland.     His  stadt    Subsequently  parts  of  lithnania^  Maso* 

IS  Dobrognlewa,  sister  of  laroslav,  the  via,  and  Yolhynia  were  added  to  Polano.    Bat 

rince  of  Kiev ;  his  successor  Boleslaw  greater  and  more  glorious  were  the  saocesses 

Bold,  liis  eldest  son.    II.  The  Just,  bom  achieved  by  Casimir  in  time  of  peace.     The 

ied  1194.     lie  was  the  youngest  of  the  diet  of  Wlslica  (1847^  sanctioned  a  double  code 

of  Boleslaw  III.,  or*  Crooked  Mouth. .  of  laws  for  Great  and  Little  Poland,  digested  by 

virhom  tiiis  monarch  divided  Poland,  ana  the  ablest  men  of  the  country,  based  in  part  oa 

over  the  reunited  country  after  the  ex-  the  ancient  statutes  of  the  nation,  and  in  part 

of  Mieczyslaw  III.  the  Old  ai77).    He  on  the  German,  or  the  so-caUed  Kagdeboij^ 

ly  renowncil  for  his  personal  virtues,  as  institutions,  according  to  which  the  commeraal 

for  the  introduction  of  laws  defending  cities  were  governed.    The  riffhts  of  both  nobles 

sants  against  the  nobles  and  officers  of  and  peasants  were  determinea  and  seonred,  and 

rt.     Under  him  the  Polish  senate  was  so  groat  was  the  zeal  of  Casimir  in  defenoe  of  the 

^anized,  consisting  of  bishops,  palatines,  latter  against  the  form^,  that  he  was  eaDed 

;ellans.    IIo  made  successful  expeditions  the  king  of  the  peasants  ()bt61  hmioMi^    No 

ynia,  Halicz,  and  Lithuania.    IIL  Tm  less  great  was  his  ardor  and  aotintyiB  promot* 
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ing  indastry,  commerce,  artR,  and  sciences  (par-  balms  derivad  fr  '  Ib< 

tionlarlj  proved  by  the  foandation  of  the  uni-  the  abbey  pre  j 

▼ersity  of  Uracow),  and  in  adorning  and  strength*  as  its  inmiUfces  u»vo  v     )  i  u 

ening  the  country  with  buildings  fur  public  use  lished  a  ▼uietr  of  TaiiiwMii  wi 

and  defence ;  and  thus  he  deserved  the  remark  rian,    Loigl   Tosti,    MiUiihc^     01 

of  an  ancient  historian,  that  he  inherited  Poland  Arehitio  Qaamme^  and  in  1841-41       -m 

of  wood  and  left  it  of  stone.    Agriculture,  in-  Badia  di  MonU  Cantto, 
dostry,  and  general  wealth  gradually  increased        CASPIAN  SEA  (caUad  by  the  1 

imder  Casimir;  and  the  riches,  pomp,  and  liber*  of  Astrakhan,  anc.  Mar$  Catpinm 

ality  of  the  state  were  displayed  m  an  astonishing  num  ;  Gr.  Kooma  MUiwaV  an  inltfi- 

way  on  the  occa<don  of  the  marriage  of  his  grand-  between  Europe  waA  Airia,  laL  \      \      « 

daughter  with  Charles  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  N.,  long.  46®  48'  to  56®  26'  £.    « 

which  was  celebrated  for  20  days  at  Cracow,  in  from  ^.  to  S.,  760  m. ;  |^  n 

the  presence  of  Lewis  king  of  Hungary,  Peter  m. ;  average  breadth  about .       n.   4 

king  of  Cyprus,  Waldemar  king  of  Denmark,  and  000  sq.  m.    It  is  bounded  N.  au.  N.  ^m  a 

a  great  number  of  dukes  and  other  distinguished  by  Russia,  S.  and  8.  W.  by  ]         .  mk  1 

guests.     But  his  reign  had  also  its  eiiades :  Toorkistan.    It  has  few  baya,  um 

unhappy  marriages ;    love  affairs  condemned  on   the  Auatio  aide,  Emba  bay. 

by  the  people  and  the  church ;  an  excommuni-  Karasoo  Inlet,  ICangfaishlak  an     1 

cation  by  the  archbishop  of  Cracow ;  a  deadly  ander,  Eenderlinsk  golf^  KocNeb  jJ^n» 

revenge  taken  on  its  innocent  announcer;  the  Balkfaan  bay;   on    tlie   Earopean  1 

subsequent  humiliation  of  the  king  by  the  pope;  Agatch  and  Kooma  gnlfa,  ana  ae* 

and  a  groat  defeat  by  the  Wallachians.     A  indentations.    At  the  •onthem  ez 

fall  from  a  horse  ended  the  life  of  the  most  sea  is  Astrabad  bay,  and  f^       u 

popular  monarch  of  Poland. — Among  tlie  ob-  £mba  bay  at  the  noith-easte      cud.  — • 

jects  of  tlie  love  of  Casimir  was  the  Jewess  £s-  shore  extends  neariy  in  a 

ther,  the  heroine  of  so  many  romances,  by  £mba  river,  which  enters  Xun 

whom  he  had  several  children,  and  who  is  sup-  namo  by  several  months,  and  I      x 

posed  to  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  hu-  most  the  only  eonsiderable  rivc#ft  1 

mane  protection  which  he  and  his  laws  bestow-  ceives  on  this  side,  thongb  the  O:      . « 

ed  on  her  people  in  Poland,  in  tlie  time  of  most  which  now  enters  the  aea  of  Aral,  - 

barbarous  persecutions  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  have  once  flowed  into  it    On  tbe 

IV.  Born  1427,  died  at  Grodno  1492,  was  the  basin  is  lar  more  extensive.    TUt  «. 

son  of  Wladyslaw  Jagiello,  and  brother  and  Volga,  the  Terek,  and  tbe  Koor  bm  p 

successor  of  Wladyslaw  III.,  called  Wamenczvk,  waters  into  it,  and  most  of  tbem  ve  cfai 

from  his  defeat  and  death  at  Varna  in  1444.  bringingaccnmulations<draand,  wbiek 

Casimir  was  at  that  time  grand  duke  of  Lithu-  instances,  as  at  the  month  of  t      1 

ania,  and  accepted,  but  hesitatingly,  the  call  to  little  islands,  projecting  sere 

the  throne  of  Poland.    His  long  reign  is  re-  coast.    The  snores  are  thnsYvuun^Mi 

markable  for   several   diets   held    at  Lublin,  access,  and  in  the  northern  and  no 

Piotrkow,  etc.;  for  a  successful  war  of  14  years  parts  the  depth  of  water  for  S  or  < 

against  the  Teutonic  knights,  terminated  in  1466  land  is  only  a  few  feet    All  tl 

by  the  ]x^ace  of  Thorn,  which  gave  to  Poland  coast,  as  far  S.  W.  as  the  800L  m 

the  western  part  of  Prussia  and  the  suzerainty  formation ;  thence  S.  to  the  peuaim       !■  j 

of  the  eastern,  and  for  the  subsequent  long  ron  it  is  of  tertiary  formation,  bruLtm  bi 

period  of  general  ])rospcrity,  luxury,  and  relax-  sional  carboniferous  strata ;  and  I        A 

ation  of  the  national  spirit.    The  introduction  around  the  S.  extremity  of  Um  h      tbi 

of  the  Latin  language  into  the  schools  and  i)ub-  are  low  and  sandy,  with  lofty  blDto 

lie  life  of  Poland  dates  particularly  from  this  background.    On  the  E.  and  6.  £.  is 

reign.    Of  the  6  sons  of  Ca<imir,  one  was  elected  taceous  subsoil,  covered  with 

king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  three,  John  the  surface,  with  the  exception  on 

Albert,  Alexander,  and  Sigismund,  succeeded  being  flat.    In  fact,  the  ooaat  j 

each  other  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  one  became  a  low,  that  most  parts  are  OTerflowa 

cardinal  and  one  a  s:iint.   V.  See  John  Casimib.  wind  sets  in  stronglv  from  tbe  opni 

CASINO,   or  Monte  Casino,   a  celebrated  Naphtha,  or  petroienm,  ia  frt^ 

Benedictine  abbey,  established  by  St.  Benedict  particularly  on  the  peninsnia  of  x 

in  529,  upon  the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  in  the  island  of  Naphthalia,  in  the  I 

tlie  NeapoliUin  province  Terra  di  Lavoro,  rising  The  waters  are  not  so  salt  a 

over  the  town  of  San  Gerinano,  the  ancient  Casi-  owing  to  tlie  immense  to 

num,  in  former  times  tlie  seat  of  a  famous  pourraintotheseaby  tbe\( 

castle,  and  of  a  temple  of  Apollo.    Tlie  beauty  rivers.    They  are  very  deep  m  1 

of  the  spot  attracted  many  visitors,  and  the  med-  remarkably  shallow  near  tbe  ^ 

ical  skill  of   the  friars  many  invalids  to  the  the  southern  part.    Tl 

abbey,  while  at  the  same  time  pilgrims    re-  sea  has  no  outlet,  tbe  1 

sorted  there  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  the  carried  off  wholly  by  « 

Benedictines  were  deemed  to  possess  muraculous  dinary  changea  in  ill  Ir 
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lerer  expl^ned;  according  to  native  ao-  noir^  ^bwald^s  Beim  attf  dem  Ka§]riiehgm 

\  the  Borface  rises  and  falls  aeyen^l  feet  in  JHeere   und   in   dsn   £!aubasuSy  Hommaire  da 

18  of  about  80  years.    It  has  long  been  Hell's  Le»  9teppm  de  la  mer  CaipUnne^  and  the 

irn  that  the  level  of  the  Caspian  is  lower  Ateftrm^Yi^,  published  by  Sawitsoh  and  Sabler, 

of  the  ocean,  and  in  1812  an  attempt  giving  their  survey  of  the  respective  elevations 

— o  by  Engelhardt  and  Parrot  to  ascertain  of  the  Black  and  Caspian  seaa  (St.  Petersburg 

I  •       rence  by  a  series  of  levellings  and  ba-  and  Leipsio,  1849,  in  Carman),  contain  valuar 

ical  measurements  across  the  Caucasian  ble  information  on  the  Caspian  sea. 

A  to  the  Black  sea.    Measurements  were  CASORIA,  a  town   of  Naples,  pop.  7,924^ 

in  2  places,  one  of  which  made  the  Caspian  the  birth-place  of  Pietro  ICartino^  the  painter. 

leet  lower  than  the  Black  sea,  and  the  It  has  4  ohurohes,  and  produces  quantitiea  of 

or  801  feet  lower.    A  survey  made  by  the  silk. 

government  in  1836-7  proved  the  dif-  CASFAlRL  Kabl  Pattl^  a  G^erman  eomroen- 
of  level  to  be   84   feet     Sturgeon,  tator  on  the  Old  Testament^  bom  Feb.  14^  1814u 
I,  belugas,  salmon,  and  seals  are  taken  in  at  Dessau.     After  studying   at  Leipsio   ana 
wa  in  great  numbers,  giving  employment  to  Berlin,  and  graduating  in  1844  as  licentiate  in 
j/  thousand  persons,    rieariv  100,000  seals,  theology  at  KOnigsberg,  he  became,  in  1847, 
,000  lbs.  of  roes,  and  20,000  lbs.  of  isinglass,  teacher  at  the  university  (^  Christiania.  In  oon- 
mnoduce  of  700,000  sturgeons,  are  taken  Junction  with  Delitzsch  he  is  publishing  ^^  An 
'  year. — ^We  have  little  knowledge  of  the  Ezegetioal  Hand-book  of  the  Prophets  of  the 
•^nt  commerce  of  the  Caspian.    About  the  Old  Testament,"  And  *^  Biblical,  Thedos^oal,  and 
of  tlieldth  century  much  of  the  trade  of  Apologetic-Critical  Studies."     To  the  former 
J     "ope  with  India  pa^ed  over  it,  Astrakhan  work  Ca«>ari  -  contributed  in  1848  the  ^  Expo- 
then,  as  now,  its  chief  port.    On  the  sitions  of  the  Prophet  Obadiah,"  and  to  the 
e  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  com-  latter  work  in  1848,  ^'Contributions  toward  an 
vo  was  forced  into  other  channels.    In  1560  Introduction  to  tlie  Book  of  Isaiah,  and  the  Hia- 
Eog^ish  company  made  a  fruitless^ attempt  tory  of  the  Times  of  Isaiah."    In  1849  he  pub- 
nender  it  a  channel  of  commerce  with  Per-  lished  a  treatise  on  the  '^  Syrio-Ephraimitio 
and  Turkestan.     Peter  the  Great  had  its  War  under  Jotham  and  Ahaz,"  and  in  1851  on 
ita  explored  by  Dutch  navigators,  partly  '*  Micah  and  his  Book."    Heisamember  of  the 
h  the  view  of  founding  stations  for  the  committee  for  revision  of  the  Norwegian  trana- 
ian  trade  on  the  Persian  seabo£urd,  but  his  lation  of  the  Bible.    He  has  pnbli^ed  an  edi- 
|ect  was  not  carried  out    No  Russian  con-  tion,  with    a  translation,   oommentary,   and 
It  was  made  on  the  Caspian  sea  until  the  time  glossary,  of  the  Bnehiridion  StudioH  ci  Bo- 
latharine  11^  and  it  was  not  until  still  more  ha-eddin  ;  also  a  Grammatiea  Ardbiea. 
mtperiodsthat  Russia  succeeded  in  obtaining  CASQUE,  the  head-piece  or  helmet  of  the 
control  over  its  trade.    The  following  table  andent  Greeks  and  Romans.    The  origin  of  the 
its  the  shipping  movements  in  its  waters  word  is  not  well  ascertained,  but  is,  perhiq[M^ 
ui|^  6  years  from  1851  to  1855  inclusive:  referable  to  the  Latin  Mttii,  the  term  for  that 

EotmoMi.      Qmimmm.  species  of  helmet  the  basis  of  which  waametaL 

i^!!I!!!.'!.".  ".' m          sm  as  opposed  to ^oZm^  the  original  ngnificatioiiol 

isAs!!!!'!!!'.'.'.'.'.!!!!!!!!!!  i69          S99  which  is  a  leathern  skull  cap;  although  the 

?^ J^          2iJ  words,  at  a  later  date,  were  confounded  and 

^^ _       _  used  indiscriminately  to  rigniiy  the  armor  fat 

Total 1451  ....  i,77»  the  head,  of  whatever  form  or  materiaL    The 

in  average  in  5  years  of  230  entrances,  and  oasques  of  the  ancients  were  of  many  ibrmi^ 

clearances  of  foreign  vessels,  beside  the  from  the  simple  bowl-shaped  skull  cap,  without 

ly  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  either  peak  to  shade  the  fiioe  or  guard  for  the 

I  largest  class  of  vesseb  by  which  the  neck  behind,  to  the  elaborate  crested  hdmeti 
plan  sea  is  navigated,  of  which  there  are  with  cheek-piecea,  neck-plate,  and  visor  oofer- 
at  100  sail,  carry  rarely  less  than  90  or  ing  the  fiice  of  the  wearer.  The  latter  append- 
!<e  than  150  tons,  are  called  9ehuyU  by  age  was  not  movable,  so  that  it  could  be  raised 
Russians,  and  are  built  of  the  timber  of  the  or  depressed  at  pleasore^  bat  was  a  soUd  por- 
ta that  bring  breadstuff  down  the  Volga  to  tion  of  the  helmet^  and  waa  made  to  eorer  or 

an.   Another  class  of  vessels  of  superior  expose  the  foatures^  by  thrasting  the  whole  hel- 

^  qualities,  of  which  there  are  about  50.  met  backward  or  drawing  it  forward«    In  the 

rv  from  70  to  140  tons,  and   are  called  latter  case,  the  orown  of  the  hehnet  fitted 

udte9.    Beside    these  2  classes  of  vessels,  closely  on  the  akoll,  and  the  fore  part|  wUflh 

re  are  a  great  number  of  small  craft,  and  a  protected  the  whole  £EMe^  having  perloratiQaa 

charter  for  a  Caspian  steamboat  navigation  to  oorreepoiid  with  the  eyes  and  a  long  perpeiH 

II  y  was  granted  by  the  Russian  gov-  dicular  alit  extoa^ng  downward  from  tbese^  on 
ut  in  April,  185a  The  principal  ports  are  either  side  of  the  naaal,  or  plate  for  the  dmnee 
han  and  Bakoo.    The  Russian  fleet  in  the  of  the  nose,  waa  drawn  down  to  the  ohin  of  the 

ytmDi  sea  consists  of  4  brigs,  2  steamers,  and  wearer,  ffiving  oomplete  proCeotkNH,  and  eon* 

>ther  vessels;   total,  13  vessels. — ^Dureau-  coaling  the  oountenanoe ao  abaolntuy  that  the 

•malle'a  Oeoffraphie  physique  de  la  mer  wearer eonldBOi be vsec^pdMd.    latbefomier 
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case,  the  crown  wu  thnut  beck  so  for  that  It  United  Statet.    L  A 

prqjected  from  the  base  of  the  skoU  behind,  sq.  uu;  pop.  ISfM^       ■ 

with  the  crest  atanding  out  horizontally  back-  ItisdraitnedbjtbeEufi 

ward,  and  the  Tisor,  or  face-piece,  restiDg  flatly  ably  rich  in  mtnerahL    m«mh,  «iwn 

on  the  crown,  so  as  to  leave  tho  features  en-  titanium,  plnmbago,  marUe.  and  i 

tircly  ex[>oi»c<l.    TIio  shape  of  tliis  lieltnct  and  found  in  aeveral  plaoea.    Tbe  i         »  ■  i 

the  mode  of  wearing  it  arc,  perhaps,  best  ex-  diversified,  and  occupied  in  ]     b  07 

plained  by  saying  tliat,  in  form,  it  exactly  re-  hickory,  pine,  elm,  and  oChtar  irect. 

aembled  a  lady's  cottage  bonnet ;  that  tho  ordi-  oats,  corn,  cotton,  and  frnita  are  the  | 

nary  mode  <>1*  wearing  it  was  tho  present  fush-  productions  of  the  soiL  Near  the  EloWkamv 

ion  of  putting  it  quite  back  off  tho  head ;  while  is  an  artificial  monnd  75  feet  hi^  and  LlMte 

tho  mode  of  guarding  the  face  was  what  it  would  in  circuit  at  the  base.    It  baa  been  o| 

bo,  if  the  real  crown  of  tho  bonnet  sat  flatly  on  found  to  contain  some  articles  of  TCk^ 

tho  top  of  tho  head,  and  the  fore  port  were  earthenware.    The  county  was  named  ki 

pulled  down  j>erpendicularly  over  tho  nose.    It  of  Gen.  Lewis  Gaas.  Capital,  GaasTiUe.  \ 

does   not    appear   that   these   hehncts    wero  real  estate  in  1856,  $2,684,010.    IL  A5.> 

ever   worn  actually  in  battle,   at    least   not  of  Texas,  bordering  on  T^i^i«itfft  and  A 

in  tho  second  j)Osition ;  although  somo  persons  bounded  N.  by  SuTphnr  Fork  of  Bed  r**      hiy 

have  6up(>osed  that  tlio  helmet  of  Aidoneus,  Big  Cypress  bay  aoa  Soda UJn;  area  U     ■.■: 

whichMinerva  woro  when  she  mingled  in  com-  pop.  in  1856,  8,652,  of  whom  S,66I  1 

bat  with  mortals  in  tho  Trojan  war,  and  which  Tho  surface  is  undnlating,  and  n     u 

had  tlio  property  of  rendering  its  wearer  invisi-  by  uncultivated  awampa.  Tbe 

ble,  was  of  tliis  fashion.    They  were,  however,  tile,  and  beside  furnisuing  pi      !!■■«  wr 

certainly  worn  by  tho  gladiators  in  the  later  bers  of  horses  and  catUW  imi       ed 

ages  of  Rome ;  and  specimens  wero  found  at  1,573  bales  of  cotton,  167        1         k 

Pom|>eii,  something  resembling  tho  rudest  form  45,462  of  sweet  potatoes,  auu  «     uh  b  ^ 

of  tho  visored  helmet  of  tho  1st  and  2d  cru-  butter.  Tho  public  schoc4ani  dl 

aades.     Tho  ancient  casques  wero  ordinarily  The  forests  fumi^  abnndakacv  w  ]        ■«» 

made  of  bronze,  often  of  exquisite  workman-  and  in  theS.  W.  part  of  tbe  eoonty  t 

ship,  with  claboroto  sculptures  and  designs  in  mines  of  iron.  Capital,  Jefferson,    ku*  -"-. 

high  relief,  es{>ecially  on  tho  crown  or  head-  co.  of  Mich.,  bordering  on  Indiana  (• 

piece,  tho  cheek-pieces,  buecuUf^  and  tho  cones,  ni. ;  pop.  10,907.    It  naa  n  level  1 

or  ridges,  which  6up(>orted  tho  crest  of  waving  anily  diversified  by  n  number  o» 

honiehair.    This  was  often  dyed  crimson,  but  and  occupied  by  praii     .oak-openi 

sometimes  left  white  or  black.    The  cones  were  forests.    Iron  and  li  are 

sometimes  3  or  4  in  number,  and  fashioned  into  minerals.    In  1850  tu«  prvi 

tlie  likeness  of  sphinxes,  dragons,  or  lions.    A  to  418,860  bushels  of  com,  xw  1 

helmet  of  Minerva,  on  a  fine  anti(pio  gem,  shows  120,246  of  oats,  68,020  of  pi     h 

4  parallel  crests,  each  supported  by  a  prancing  tons  of  hay.    The  crop  of  com  wJbj 

centaur.    According  to  Uomer,  casques  wero  any  other  port  of  the      te  exceni  * 

often  made  of  tho  precious  metals,  or  at  least  There  were  8  cburchen.  1       8        1 

overlaid  with  them.    Steel  does  not  appear  to  public   scliools.    Capi        ^         m 

have  been  in  use  for  the  fabric  of  ancient  or-  K.  W.  co.  of  Ind.,  druUvM  uj 

mor,  or,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  rivers;   area   420  sq.  m. ;    poo.  ai 

even  for  that  of  oflensivo  weapons.  Tho  sword-  tho  vicinity  of  tlie  rivers  are  1        1 

blades  and  t^pear-heads  of  Homer   aro  all  of  rest  of  tho  surface  is  generally 

brass,  ;^aX«or,  whatever  mixture  that  word  rep-  between  prairies  in  the  N.  anu 

resented,  probably  copper  hardened  with  tin ;  8.  part.  The  productions  in  18S0  « 

and  it  is  not  until  ^'Eschylus  wrote  that  wo  find  bushels  of  com,  107,078  of  wbcaL 

steel,  ;^aXi;^,  and  iron,  criirjpov,  used  as  synony-  ooX^  and  d,091|  tona  of  bar.    Tl 

mous  lor  the  sword.    Tho  word  casquois  used  churches,  2  newspaper  estnh 

poetically  in  roforenco  to  all  helmets,  even  to  pupils  in  the  public  8cho<        « 

those  of  tho  middle  ages,  when  it  is  applied  to  port.    V.  A  W.  central  00.  w*Li. 

the  whole  covering  of  tho  head  taken  together  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  8,946,  bounded 

without  roforenco  to  parts,  as  the  cer^'eilliere,  nois  river  and  IS,  by  the  a 

avautaille,  beaver,  and  other  appendages.    Tho  which  rivers  are  here  ^  ^j 

casquo  of  the  Koman  legionary  soldier  was  of  Tho  surface  is  level,  aiiu  vk^  m 

bronze,  open,  not  protecting  tho  face ;  but  it  woodlands.    The  soil  is  ek 

had  a  peaK  to  cover  the  brow,  anotlier  to  guard  in  1850  produced    l,4l7,7&v  1 

the  nape  of  tho  neck,  cheek-pieces  hinged  on  to  131,186  of  wheat,  150,197  of  oi 

tho  casquo  and  connected  by  a  clasp  under  tlio  of  hay.    There  were  14 

chin,  aud  either  a  crest  or  a  plume  of  3  tall  pupils  attending  public  ac     <        ^ 

erect,  black  and  scarlet  feathers.    This  was  tho  town.    VI.  A  W.  oo,  Cn        w, 

fashion,  as  described  by  Polybius,  and  in  vogue  tlie  middle  fork  of  Grand  rivw  :«■«■ 

during  tho  Punic  wars.  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856^  (      k  01 

C^Vi?S,  tho  uamo  of  counties  in  several  of  the  slaves.  It  was  formal 
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iprings  of  good  water,  and  several  riage  Mr.  Oasf  was  elected  a  member  of  the 

ji  u     stone  and  sandstone.    The  snr-  Ohio  legialatnre,  in  which  body  he  to^  a  seat 

odeiiu^ly  uneven  and  occupied  chiefly  in  December  of  the  same  year.    The  very  first 

prairies.  Productions  in  1860,  800,976  business  that  came  up  was  a  special  message 

i  com,  18,524  of  wheat, 66,1 18  of  oats,  from  Qoy.  TlfSn,  based  on  commnnioatlcmB 

)  tons  of  hay.    Number  of  pupils  in  made  to  him  by  rresident  Jefferson,  through  a 

c  schools,  748.  Oapital,  HamsonviUe.  special  agent,  in  ration  to  Burr  and  his  de* 

.W.  CO.  of  Iowa,  recently  erected;  area  signs,  about  which   President  Jefferson  was 

I. ;  pop.  in  1856,  816.    It  is  traversed  greatly  alanned.     This  message,  received  in 
f  ishnabatona,  an  affluent  of  the  Mis- '  secret  session,  was  referred  to  a  committee  of 

er.    Comparatively  little  of  the  land  which  Mr.  Oass  was  a  member.    He  drafted 

cnltivation.    The  prodnctions  in  1856  and  the  conunittee  reported  a  bill,  which  he 

(6  bushels  of  wheat,  40,013  of  corn,  conducted  through  the   legislature,  where  It 

•  oats,   and  13,501    lbs.    of  butter,  encountered  considerable  opposition,  anthor- 

I  E.  central  co.  of  Minn.,  sitnated  near  izing  the  governs  to  caH  out  the  militia  and  to 

i  of  the  Mississippi;  area  11,000  sq.  m.  break  up  any  unauthorized  militair  |H^eparar 

included  in  the  census  of  1860,  and  tion  which  might  be  on  foot    Under  itds  aet 

bainod  very  few  civilized  inhabitants,  such  of  Burr's  boats  as  were  being  bidlt  in  Ohio^ 

8  small  lakes  are  scattered  over  its  and  his  provisions  collected  in  that  state,  were 

Pine  and  other  timber  is  abundant^  seized,  and  the  Ohio  part  of  tiie  expedition  waa 

[>orted  in  considerable  quantities.  thus  broken  up.    A  legislatave  address,  drafted 

Lewis,  an  American  statesman,  bom  by  Mr.  Ooss,  protesting  attachment  to  tiiennioiiy 

*,  N.  H.,  Oct.  9,  1782,  was  the  eldest  which  Burr  was  suq[>eoted  of  a  dengn  to  cKvide 

3nathan  Cass.    Both  his  father  and  by  the  Alleghaniesy  drew  out  a  highly  eompUr 

ere  of  old  New  Hampshire  Puritan  mentary  replv  flrom  the  pre^deu^  who  soon 

[is  father,  at  the  age  of  19,  had  enlist-  after  acknowledged  Mr.  Oass^s  services  by  an 

ivate  soldier  in  one  of  the  regiments  appointment  as  u.  S.  marshal  for  Ohio.     The 

*-  New  Hampshire  immediately  after  emolument  of  this  office  was  but  trifling  and 

e  of  Lexington.    He  was  present  at  its  duties  limited,  and  Mr.  Oass  still  conUnned 

I  of  Bunker  Hill,  and,  having  refinlist-  to  practise  law  as  bef(»^;  but  this  federal  office 

raed  to  serve  in  the  New  Hampshire  disqualified  him  fh>m  sitting  any  longer  in  the 

al  line  daring  the  whole  revolutionaiT  Ohio  legislature.     The  lower  braucn  of  that 

le  course  of  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  Jegisloture,  not  long  after,  undertook  to  impeadi 

1.    Ho  was  rocommissioned  with  the  2  of  the  judges  for  having  decided  that  a  oer* 

k  in  the  army  organized  after  the  tain  state  law  was  nncon^tutional  and  yolii^ 

of  the  federal  constitution,  and  was  Mr.  Oass  appeared  on  the  trial  as  one  of  their . 

I  promoted  to  be  a  ra^'or.    While  he  counsel,  and  by  his  able  and  successM  defence 

loyed  in  the  military  service  in  the  added  to  his  reputation  as  an  advocate. — ^The 

N.  W.  of  the  Ohio,  his  family  remain-  hostile  position  of  the  western  Indians  and  the 

3ter ;  and  Lewis,  at  10  y^ars  of  age,  growing  difficulties  with  Great  Britain  led,  in 

he  academy  at  that  place,  where  he  April,  1812,  to  the  enrolment  of  8  regiments  of 

lis  studies  with  diligence  and  success  Ohio  volunteers.    Mr.  Oass,  who  sympathized 

In  that  year  Jonathan  Cass  removed  strongly  with  the  popular  feeling,  was  amcmff 
f  to  Wilmington,  Del.,  where  he  was  the  number,  and  was  chosen  colonel  of  the  8d 
for  some  months  in  his  military  ca-  regiment.  These  8  regiments,  about  1.200 
id  where  yoang  Lewis  found  employ-  strong,  togetlier  with  some  800  regulars  nnder 
a  teacher.  His  father,  meanwhile.  Col.  Miller,  constituted  the  army  with  which 
ade  up  his  mind  to  resign  his  commis-  Gen.  Hull  was  expected  not  only  to  i»^teot  De- 
bo  settle  in  the  West,  induced  his  son  troit  from  the  Bntish  and  Indians,  but  to  invade 
lis  fortune  also  in  the  same  direction,  and  conqner  Upper  Oanada.  After  a  march 
ag  the  Ohio  from  Pittsburg  in  a  flat-  of  more  than  200  m.  through  a  swampy  wil- 
Q  the  only  means  of  conveyance,  they  derbess  which  then  intervened  between  the 
t  Marietta,  the  pioneer  settlement  of  frontier  setUements  of  Ohio  and  those  of  Iflch- 
tern  Ohio,  in  Oct.  1800«  The  father  igan,  the  troops  reached  Detroit  early  in  Jo^, 
loved  with  his  family  to  a  tract  of  war  with  Great  Britain  having  meanwhile  be«i 
he  Maskingam  near  ZanesvUle,  which  declared.  On  July  11  they  marched  into  Oan- 
1  to  him  as  military  bounty,  but  young  ada.  The  proclamation  issued  on  this  ocoasioa 
nained  at  Marietta,  where  he  entered  was  written  by  OoL  Oase^  for  whom,  to<^  the 

y  of  the  law.    He  was  admitted  to  honor  is  claimed  of  having  been  the  flrst'maa 

1  Dec.  1802,  and  soon  after  established  who,  in  the  war  of  1812,  stepped  in  arms.i^Nm 

It  Zancsville,  where  he  gradually  ac-  the  British  soil.     He  also  commanded  in  a 

ractice.     In  the  summer  of  1806  he  skhmish,  on  the  iTth,  in  which  the  flrst  blood 

Clizubeth  Spencer,  whose  father,  then  was  shM,  the  British  bring  driTon  from  a 

n  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Ohio,  in  bridge  across  the  Anx  OsnartU  river  beid  bjr 

.,  had  emigrated  from  Lansingburg,  in  their  outposts.    Hull,  however,  alarmed  at  hv 

of  New  York.    Shortly  after  his  mar-  isolatico,  and  ezaggsnting  the  Boabeni  of  the 
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enemy  snd  tbe  danger  of  his  poaitkm,  loon  re*  theiMiKt: 

crossed  to  Detroit  and  on  Ao^.  16  terminated  atraotof  vwi 

the  campaign,  to  toe  mortification  of  Ids  officers  in  cash,  oat  Ot  j 

and  men,  by  sarrendering  his  amiy,  and  Detroit  $18,000.    This  wh^  Whwimwi  i,^ 

and  the  territory  of  Mioiignn  along  with  it,  to  travagant  purchase.  I  r 

the  Britisli  general  Brock.    At  the  moment  of  the  growth  of  D  lu        <  ■ 

surrender  Col.  Cass  was  absent  with  a  detach-  chaser  a  very  ^      mj  v  m^ 

ment  sent  to  relievo  a  provision  train,  the  ap-  time  had  no  terriM/rial  V 

proach  of  which  had  been  stopped  by  the  ness  of  selecting  laws  fi*^  ii,  m  c 

enemy.    This  detachment,  however,  was  in-  tlie  states  devcdved  on  GoTemv  « 

eluded  in  the  capitulation,  and  being  without  territorial  Judges.    Goremor  i 

provisions,  was  obliged  to  yield.    UoL  Cass,  officio  superintendent  of  Ind  a 

stung  with  mortification  at  this  unexpected  territory,  which  then  inch     a  i         i 

turn  of  afiairs,  when  asked  to  deliver  up  his  stitutes  toe  two  states  d       ;i 

sword,  indignantly  broke  the  blade  and  tnrew  sin,  and  this  remained  aur  ^mn 

it  away.    By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  the  most  important  part  of  Us  daHitm, 

Ohio  volunteers  were  dismissed  on  tlieir  parole  extensive  territcny,  it  was  only  n  1 

not  to  serve  again  till  exchansed,  and  Col.  Cass,  bordering  on  Lake  Erie  and  the  i> 

at  the  request  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  hastened  to  which  the  Indian  title  had  yet  t^      a 

Wa^ington  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  them  IVithinthe  bounds  of  his  Ii  sbi 

from  any  responsibuity  for  tlits  disastrous  ter^  ency,  which  was  nlUmatdy  uwue  tn  •■ 

mination  of  the  campaign.    His  report,  antici-  all  the  tribes  north- west  of «     <       x 

pating  that  of  Hull,  who  remained  a  prisoner  reckoned  to  be  40,000  Ii 

with  the  British,  was  the  first  official  account  least  9,000  warriors.    The  n         i 

of  the  campaign  given  to  the  public    CoL  Cuss  tlie  distrust  and  suspicions  Ok  uhi  m> 

was  exchanged  in  Jan.  1818,  and  about  the  same  sioned  by  the  constant  calls  nnoii 

time  was  commissioned  as  a  colonel  in  the  regu-  ditional  cessions  of  land,  rem       d  turn 

lar  service.  His  regiment  was  enlisted  and  ready  of  great  delicacy  and  dij        ty.  ov 

by  March,  when  ho  was  further  promoted  to  the  Cass,  while  st^ilr  e     ji       i 

rank  of  brigadier-general.     He  joined  Gen.  acquisition,  suooeeded  wso  •» 

Harrison's  army  in  July ;  and,  Perry's  victory  respect,  and  even  in  aecnrii      ura 

on  Lake  Erie  having  opened  the  way,  ho  bore  the  Indians.    In  1817  he  obvuied. 

his  share  in  the  pursuit  of  Gen.  Proctor  and  the  tion  with  Governor  McArthnr,  n  < 

victory  of  the  Thames.    Ho  was  then  placed  in  of  the  renuuninff  Indian  lands  i 

command  nt  Detroit,  and  shortly  oher  was  of  Ohio,  with  adjoining  tracts  ua  m 

i^pointed  governor  of  Michigan.      He  now  Michigan,  to  the  extent  of  4  v  « 

resigned  the  office  of  marshal  of  Ohio,  which  the  whole.    This  ce      a  nammBu  ih^ 

he  bad  still  continued  to  hold,  and,  not  long  barrier  hitherto  in  ^«^tv(       thi 

after,  his  commission  in  the  army  also ;  hav-  ments  of  Ohio  and  unjvo  %n 

ing  first,  however,  attended  the  court-martial  he  met  the  Chippewas  at  I 

for  the  trial  of  Hull.    His  testimony  before  a  cession  of  lands  In  the  |««uim(       « 

the  court,  as  his  report  had  done,  bore  hard  on  to  the  extent  of  6,000,000  acrUb    A* 

that  unfortunate  commander,  and  has  been  at  north-western  regions  i         ' 

times  a  good  deal  criticized. — Though  Detroit  known.    At  the  snggestii      if  ^w 

had  been   fiettled  for  more  than  a  century,  on  expedition,  in  which  h«  i 

the  territory  of  Michigan  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  spicnous  part,  and  of  which  ku 

It  still  remained  what  it  had  been  from  the  be-  published  by  Mr.  BclHX^cralL 

ginning,  little  more  than  a  station  for  Indian  in  1820,  for  exploring  the  i 

trade.    The  white  inhabitants,  mostly  of  French  Jjake  Superior,  and  the  coarse  u4 

descent,  did  not  exceed  5,000  or  6,000.    Not  a  sissippi.     The  next  ^ear,  by  n  I 

foot  of  land  had  ever  been  sold  by  the  United  river  navigation,  he  visited  Chk      ^-. 

States,  the  small  tracts  in  private  possession  be-  but  a  military  post,  with  n  wkw  < 

ing  held  under  French  and  English  grants,  often  about  it,  and  there  made  a 

of^  doubtful  validity.     The   settlements  had  pewas,  Ottawas,  and  Pot«« 

neither  church,  schoolhouse,  oourtliouse,  gaol,  a  large  additional  tract  was  vi 

bridge,  nor  scarcely  a  road,  and  the  inhabitants  ing  the  extinction  of  the  Indian         « 

had  been  reduced  by  the  pending  hostilities  to  insula  of  Michigan  sonth  of  C       m 

a  state  of  great  destitution.    The  British  had  1824  the  population  of  bta 

been  driven  away,  but  the  neighboring  Indians  creased,  that  a  1  o  ^  s 

still  remained  hostile.    The  treaty  of  Greenville  lished.   It  consistent  vt  v  ■■!(       % 

in  July,  1814,  at  which  Governor  Cass  aided,  elected  by  the  peoole,  bu 

reestabli;»he<l  Y>eace  with  the  Ohio  Indians ;  but  president    This  v       :be 

it  was  not  till  the  termination  of  the  war  with  torial  govemn 

Great  Britain  that  the  territory  became  entirely  In  182i5  Govt-mw  -        w  ta 

secure  from  Indian  attack.   In  June,  1815,  Gov-  Governor  Clark  of      wori, 

emor  Cass  removed  his  family  to  Detroit,  and  council  at  Prairie  du  vhion  of  im 
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eal|  of  which  the  otject  was,  by  a  defi-  organ  of  the  gorarnineiit  The  state  ooorti  of 
tlement  of  boundariea,  to  put  a  stop  Georgia^  taking  a  dmilar  view  of  state  rights 
van  which  for  jean  these  tribes  had  did  not  hesitate  to  imprison  and  hang  in  de- 
igainst  each  other.  In  1826  he  met  the  fiance  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
ras  in  council  at  Fond  du  Laa  at  the  States.  The  removal  policy,  whibh  was  vigop- 
extremity  of  Lake  Superior.  In  1827,  ously  pushed,  greatly  strengthened  the  admin- 
d  in  a  treaty  at  Green  Bay,  he  was  istration  of  Qen,  Jackson  in  we  South,  but  it  was 
i|n/u  to  assist  by  his  presence  in  sup-  attended  with  an  unlooked-for  consequence,  and 
;  the  hostilities  which  had  broken  out  met  with  an  unexpected  obstacle  in  the  Florida 
I  the  Winnebagoes  and  the  minen  at  war,  the  fint  2  yean  of  which  fell  within  the 
Iyer,  near  Galena.  Ascending  the  Fox  period  of  Mr.  Cass's  administration  of  the  war 
ascending  the  Wisconsin  and  the  Missis-  department — In  1886  Mr.  Cass  exchanged  his 
St.  Louis,  and  returning  to  Green  Bay  post  of  secretary  of  war  for  that  of  ambassador 
Illinois  river  and  Lake  Michigan,  he  to  the  French  court.  Having  got  ihroug}i  the 
1,  in  the  conrso  of  2  months,  nearly  4,000  press  of  business  which  grew  out  of  the  recent 
lostly  in  birch  bark  canoes,  as  yet  the  interruption  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  coca* 
leans  of  conveyance  on  those  waters,  sioned  oy  the  indemnity  dispute,  and  having 
he  made  2  treaties,  one  at  Green  Bay,  settled  the  last  remnant  of  that  contrOverqr  by 
ir  at  St.  Joseph's,  by  which  many  mU-  obtaining  the  interest  on  the  indemnity  with- 
acres  were  ceded  to  the  United  States,  held  when  the  principal  was  paid,  Mr.  Oass  in 
is  resignation  of  the  office  of  governor  1887  embarked  at  Marseilles  for  a  voyage  in  the 
gan,  in  July,  1831,  he  had  concluded  19  frigate  Constitution  to  Egypt  by  way  of  Ooo^ 
with  the  Indians,  by  which  cessions  had  stimUnople.  The  vessel  followed  the  coast,  and 
jnired  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michi-  stopped  at  the  principal  ports,  whence  excnr* 
.  Wisconsin,  to  an  amount  equal  to  near-  sious  were  ocoasionally  made  into  the  Ulterior, 
lite  a  fourth  part  of  the  entire  area  of  Mr.  Cass  had  thus  an  opportunity  to  see  noft 
ites.  Meanwhile,  he  embodied  his  ex-  only  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and  Cairo^ 
wd  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Indians  but  Genoa^  Leghorn,  Florence,  Rome,  Palermo^ 
ir  affairs,  the  fruits  of  his  long  inter-  Malta»  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Jerusalem.  The 
ith  tliem,  and  of  a  diligent  study  of  what-  .dSgraan  sea,  of  which  he  visited  several  of  the 
d  been  printed  on  the  subject^  in  two  islands,  reminded  him  of  the  vast  fredi-watap 
published  in  the  *^  North  Amencan  Re-  seas  of  America,  on  which  he  had  so  often 
»ne  in  1828,  in  the  50th  number  of  that  sailed.  In  Uie  rivw  Nile  he  found  a  strong  re- 
al, and  the  other  in  the  65th  number,  semblance  to  the  swift  and  turbid  IGssourL 
nicies  attracted  much  attention,  and  During  his  subsequent  residence  at  Pttris.  Mr. 
ted     largely   to   make   their   author  Cassmade  frequent  journeys  in  Fhmce,  and  also 

The  second  article  contained  a  full  re-  visited  Endand.  He  was  on  excellent  terma  wUh 

the  relations  between  the  Indians  and  Louis  FhiRppe,  of  whose  character  he  gave  a 

tish  and   American  governments,  and  very  friendly  and  fitvorable  account  in  his  ^  Kin^L 

the  recent  Indian  disturbances  to  Brit-  Court,  and  Government  of  France,"  published 

igation.     These  articles,  with  a  dis-  in  1840,  originally  as  an  article  in  the  ^  Demo« 

rhich  Mr.  Ctiss  delivered  in  1829  before  cratio  Review."    By  hr  the  most  remarkable 

[y  formed  historical  society  of  Michigan,  incident  of  his  diplomat  career  occurred  Just 

for  him  a  literary  reputation,  and  oc-  at  its  dose,  in  his  attack  on  the  quintni^  treaty 

applications  to  him  for  anniversary  ad-  for  the  suppresedon  of  the  slave  trade.    Chreat 

and  contributions  to  periodicals,  with  Britain,  subsequently  to  the  yesr  1815^  liad 

)  frequently  complied. — ^When  Pre»dent  taken  that  snopresdon  vigorously  in  band,  hat 

reconstructed  his  cabinet  in  August,  had  soon  fonna  that  the  right  of  searching  soa*. 

r.  Cass  was  appointed  secretary  of  war.  pected  vessels  was  a  Terr  necessary  means  to* 

cy  of  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  espe-  ward  aooomidiBhing  its  oqject.   It  was  deoided| 

3  southern  tribes,  to  districts  west  of  the  however,  by  the  British  admiralty  oourts  that 

pL  had  been  warmly  espoused  by  Gen.  search  was  a  pnrdy  belligerent  right  whioh  did 

The  defence  of  this  policy,  which  had  not  exist  in  time  of  peace.    Great  Britain  then 

much  criticism   and  a  warm   oppo-  sou^t  to  obtain  this  right  by  treatiei^  stipolat- 

teas   ably  entered  upon  by  Secretary  ing  ita  mutual  concession.    Such  a  trea^  was 

bis  first  annual  report.     Soon  after,  he  made  with  the  United  States  in  18S4^  granting 

id  to  break  a  lance  with  the  supreme  a  mutoal  right  of  search  '^on  the  coast  of. 

the  United  States,  upon  tbe  question  of  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and  America,''  of  ves- 

t  of  the  state  governments  to  extend  sels  suspected  to  be  davers.    The  senate  of  the 

ite  laws  over  the  Indian  tribes  within  United  Statea  in  ratifying  this  treaty,  straok 

rritorial   limits.    In  the  case  of  the  out  the  word  **  America,''  which*  esosed  its 

es,  the  supreme  court  had  decided  that  rejection  by  the  British  aovemment,  in  tba 

9  of  Georgia  had  no  such  right.    This  h<^  of  subsequently  obtaining  a  larger  oooosa- 

was  criticized  and   controverted  by  sion.    This  hope,  however,  was  disappointsdi 

y  Cass  in  an  elaborate  disquisition,  There  was  a  disagreeable  asradatioa  in  tiia 

d  in  the  Washington  **  Globes"  then  the  Am^rifflW  mind  between  searoh  Ukl  impw 
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meat,   and   tho  Amorican   ^rcrnment  from  terferenee  to  defeat  tbe  qalBto] 

this  time  forward  steadily  refused  even  what  accordingly  resigned  hii  tnboftot 

the  rejected  treaty  hod  conceded.    Meanwhilei  home,  where  he  arrived  §t  I 

Great  Britain  established  this  right  of  mntual  year.    His  criticinns  on  the  i 

search  of  suspected  slavers  by  treaties  with  contained  in  his  letter  of  ra  j»,  pr 

Spidn,  Portugal,  France,  and  other  states,  and  a  sharp  controTeray  betwi        oim  ai 

in    further   prosecution    of  the   same  policy,  Webster,  then  secretary  of  i       b 

and  with  a  view  to  incorporating  this  usage  tor  of  Uiat  treaty. — ^Already  i      rb  i 

into  tho  international  code  of  Europe,  and  nl-  in  tho  United  States,  Mr.  Ckw  had  i 

timately  of  Christendom,  obtained  tho  signa-  he  mentioned  aa  a  democratic  candi 

tare  at  London,  Doc.  20,  1841,  of  a  treaty  by  the  presidency,  and  he  soon  had 

which  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Austria,  to  answer  as  to  his  opiiuons  on  tiu^ 

and  Prussia  mutually  conceded  this  right  under  Bnt  tlie  negotiations  opened  not  looi 

certain  restrictions,  and  between  certain  lati-  President  Tyler  and  llr.  Calhoun,  for 

tades.   No  sooner  had  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  nezation  of  Texas,  introdaoed  m  new  < 

known  as  the  quintuple  treaty,  become  public,  into  politics,  on  which  the  presid 

than  Mr.  Co^s  not  only  filed  a  })rotest  against  finally  turned.    Mr.  Clay,  tne  cakjuv 

it  in  the  French  office  of  foreign  affairs,  but  whigs.  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  for  wb 

printed  a  pamphlet  in  hopes  to  prevent  its  ap-  majority  of  the  delegates  elected  to 

proval  by  tho  French  chambers.    This  pamph-  cratic  nominating  convention  were 

let  accused  Great  Britain  of  aiming,  under  to  vote,  both  tooK  gronnds  against  j 

ffuise  of  suppressing  the   slavo   trade,  at  a  annexation.     That  policy,  howeTcr, 

lordship  of  the  seas,  revived  the  impressment  ceedingly  popular  at  the  Sonth,  and  I 

controversy,  and  attacked  with  much  keenness  Calhoun  ana  President  Tvler.  b^th  pt  i 

the  doctrine  lately  set  up  by  Lords  Palmerston  had  hopes  of  a  democratic 

and  Aberdeen,  in  their  corrosi)ondence  with  tho  chanan,  R  M.  Johnson,  akm  vmict  y 

American  minister  at  London,  that  although,  candidates,  came  out  as  its  ftdn 

except  by  express  stipulation,  there  was  no  Cass  gave  in  his  adhesion,  in  a  le 

right  of  search  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  days  before  the  meeting  oif  the  c 

trade,  there  was   a    right  to  visit  suspected  vocating  annexation,  and  declariun 

vessels  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  flag  and  conviction  that  a  mi\]ority  of  the 

testhig  the  right  to  bear  it.    This  claim  had  in  favor  of  it.    The  convention 

been  mode  the  subject  of  animadversion  in  Pres*  more,  May  27,  1844.    The  oppa 

idcnt  Tyler^s  annual  message  of  Dec.  1841,  Van  Buren  snoeeeded  in  carryi 

and  it  was  tho  position  then  taken  by  the  pros-  tion  of  the  mle  of  the  oonvei 

ident  upon  which  Mr.  Cass  mainly  rested  his  and  1838,  requirincp  a  two-thirus 

protest  against  the  treatv,  as  an  attempt  to  in-  On  the  1st  ballot  ICr.  Van  Bnren  had  i 

terpolate  a  new  doctrine  mto  maritime  law.  At  jority,  bnt  lacked  some  20  of  the 

the  close  of  this  protest,  which  bore  date  Feb.  two-thirds.     Mr.  Csss  had  the  i      t 

13,  1842,  Mr.  Cass  stated  that  it  was  made  though  very  mnbh  smaller,  vote,  a* 

without  instructiuns  from  his  government,  with  proceeded,  Mr.  Cass  gained,  and  cm  tLo  — ' 

which  there  was  no  time  to  commnnicate,  and  lot  received  24  votes  more  than       ■  "^ 

that  if  not  sustained  in  the  position  ho  had  taken  but  still  short  of  a  mi^rity.     x 

he  should  resign.    In  comnmnicating  his  pro-  ballot  Mr.  Van  Bnren  was  wit!     -»«■ 

oeedings  to  his  own  government,  he  pressed  the  friends,  who  had  determined  to  aii4 

necessity  of  instant  preparations  for  wur.    The  for  Mr.  Polk,  to  the  exdiudon  of      .d 

feeling  of  the  French  public  and  the  French  Cass*s  name  was  also  withdrawn.  ■ 

chambers,  easily  excited  at  that  time  to  hos-  being  read  in  which  he  aotho 

tility  to  (ireat  Britain,  was  such  that  Louis  Phi-  ceeding,  in  case  it  did  not  app 

lippedid  not  venture  to  ratify  the  treaty,  which  and  united  exertion  would  m  uiwub 

thus  fell  to  tho  ground.     The  course  adopted  vor.    Mr.  Polk,  who  had      '       *»• 

by  Mr.  Cass,  though  it  brought  great  obloquy  of  by  the  pnblio  for  any  hij  b 

npon  him  from  various  quarters,  was  approved  president,  and  whose  name  jum  j      V 

by  the  president;  but  in  tho  Ashburton  treaty,  duced  into  the  canvass  till  the  8Ui  i 

negotiated  shortly  after,  lifr.  Cass  found  occa-  he  received  some  SO  votes,  waa  at 

sion  for  throwing  up  his  mission.     The  agree-  lot  unanimously  nominated.     In 

ment  of  tho  Unite<l  States  in  that  treatv  to  campaign  that  followed,  Mr.  <        'm> 

maintain  a  6(iuadron  on  tho  coast  of  Africa,  part,  stumping  the  states  of 

to  cooperate  witli  the  British  in  the  suppres-  and  Ohio,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  1- 

sion  of  tlie  slave  trade,  witliout  at  the  same  Mr.  Polkas  election,  he  i       d 

time   requiring  from  tlio  Britisli   a  renuncia-  U.  S.  senator  from  the  staU 

tionof  tho  doctrine  of  tho  right  of  visit,  was  re-  ted  into  the  Tnion  in  1  ,  « 

garded  by  Mr.  Cnss  as  substantially  a  disavowal  increasing  in  population, 

of  his  protest  and  pamphlet,  and  as j>laring  him  Dec.  1840,  he  soon  made  h 

in  an  awkward  position  with  tho  French  gov-  on  the  Oregon  onestion,  1        « 

emfiient,  by  no  means  well  pleased  with  his  in-  pate  with  Great  JBritaln.    . 
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mance  at  all  hazards  of  onr  claims  as  far  whigs  on  the  strength  of  his  military  repnta- 

54^  40',  to  which  it  was  contended  that  tion  acquired  in  the  Mexican  war ;  and  he  was 

.  X  oik  and  the  partj  had  heen  pledged  hy  still  further  weakened  by  the  determination 

»  Baltimore  jplatfurin,  not  less  than  to  the  of  the  New  York  seceders  from  the  oonven- 

nexation  of  Texas.    In  the  course  of  one  of  tion,   the  special  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Bnren, 

I  speeches  on  this  subject,  he  took  occasion  not  to   support   him — a   resolution  in  which 

retort  upon  Lord  Brougham,  who,  in  conse;  they  were   sustained   by  the    acceptance   on 

Qce  of  his  interference  with  the  quintuple  the  part  of  Mr.  Van  Bnren  of  a  Wilmot  pro- 

a      and  his  pamphlet  against  it,  had  stigma-  viso,  or  as  it  was  called  a  freesoil    nomina- 

him  as  ^^  the  impersonation  of  mob  hos-  tion.    The  division  thus  made  in  the  de^io- 

to  Great  Brituiu."    The  Oregon  dispute  cratic  ranks  secured  to  Gen.  Taylor  the  state 

Boon  settled  by  a  treaty  made  and  rati-  of  New  York,  and  his  election  to  the  pres- 

ou  bj  the  help  of  the  whigs,  in  spite  of  idency  by  a  majority  of  86  electoral  votes. — 

opposition  of  Mr.  Cass,  and  of  a  consider-  Mr.  Oass,  on  being  nominated  for  the  presiden- 

I  section  of   the    democratic  party ;    and  cy,  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate,  but  sub- 

^vernment  was  thus  left  free  to  engage  sequently  to  his  defeat  was  again  elected  in 

aide  war  against  Mexico.     This  war    led  June,  1849,  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  he  had 

0  introduction  into  congress  by  Mr.  Wil-  resigned.  At  the  next  session  of  congress,  the 
a  democratic  representative  from  Penn-  Wilmot  proviso  being  still  agitated,  and  he  him- 
inia,  of  a  proviso,  famous  as  the  Wilmot  self  being  under  instructions  from  the  Michigan 

►,  that  from  all  the  territory  acquired  by  legislature  to  vote  for  it,  he  entered  into  an  elab- 

r  witli  Mexico  slavery  should  be  excluded,  orate  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  his  Nicholson 

•roviso,  at  its  first  introduction  near  the  letter,  now  fully  taking  the  additional  ground 

auBo  of  the  session  of  1846,  seemed  to  have  the  that  the  Wilmot  proviso  would  be  nnconstitn- 

st  unanimous  support  of  the  northern  sec-  tional,  congress  having  no  right  to  legislate  upon 

of  the  democratic  party.     No  vote  was  a  subject  over  which  the  constitution  gave  that 

"»      ipon  it  at  that  session  in  the  senate ;  but  body  no  control.  He  professed  himself  a  believer 

oass  afterward  admitted  that,  had  the  op-  in  the  doctrine  of  instructions  "when  fairly  ex- 

inity  occurred,  he  should  have  voted  for  it.  ercised  and  under  proper  circumstances,"  and 

this  question  came  up  again  in  March,  promised  to  resign  rather  than  disobey.  He  had, 

,  no  advocated  its  postponement  till  after  however,  as  he  was  well  aware,  sufficient  infla- 

we  close  of  the  war.    As  the  war  approached  ence  with  the  Michigan  legislature  to  procure 

i  conclusion,  his  famous  Nicholson  letter  made  the  recall  of  the  instructions.  He  was  a  member 

its  appearance.      This  letter,  dated  Dec.   24,  of  Mr.  Clay's  compromise  conmiittee  of  1850. 

1S47,  proposed  to  keep  the  question  of  slavery  and  supported  all  the  measures  which  emanated 

or  its  prohibition  in  the  territory  to  be  acquired  from  it,  including  the  new  fugitive  slave  bilL  But 

from  iexico  out  of  congress,  by  setting  up  for  he  did  not  vote  For  that  bill,  excusing  himself  on 

Ae  legislatures  of  the  territories  an  exclusive  the  ground  that  it  made  no  provision  for  giving 

ri^t  of  determining  their  own  domestic  in-  the  alleged  fugitive,  after  he  was  carried  back, 

BtitQtions,   equivalent    to   that    possessed   by  a  trial  by  jury  to  ascertain  if  he  were  really  a 

pi6  states.    Mr.  Cass  declared  himself  in  this  slave.    Such  aprovision  Mr.  Cass  insisted  would 

letter  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Wilmot  pro-  have  rendered  the  bill  much  less  objectionable 

^  as  stjmding  in  the  way  of  the  acquisition  to  the  free  states.    Being  reelected  a  senator 

w  territory,  and  as  unnecessary,  since,  from  the  from  Michigan  for  a  second  term  of  six  years 

"^cter  and  climate  of  the  country  about  to  be  from  the  4th  of  March,  1851,  he  still  continued 

^oonired  from  Mexico,  slavery  could  hardly  go  a  prominent  democratic  candidate  for  the  pres- 

^it.    He  did  not  deny  his  change  of  opinion  idency.     But  in  the  convention  which  met  at 

^  this  subject,  but  justified  it  by  the  change  Baltimore  in  May,  1852,  beside  Mr.  Buchanan 

unnltaaeously  going  on  in  the  public  mind,  and  Mr.  Marcy,  he  encountered  another  formi- 

'       democratic  nominating  convention  which  dable  competitor  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Donglaa, 

'*^  Baltimore  May  22, 1848,  that  change  was  who  stood  in  this  convention  in  much  the  same 

^^anifest.    In  that  body  the  Vilmot  pro-  relation  to  Mr.  Oass  in  which  Mr.  Cass  had 

*^ad  few  or  no  friends,  except  one  branch  of  stood  in  that  of  1844  to  Mr.  Van  Bnren.    The 

^V^^ble  delegation  from  New  York.    These  contest  was  long,  but  after  a  struggle  of  5  days 

1  ^J^'^rk  Wilmot  proviso  men,  refusing  to  di-  and  49  ballots,  Mr.  Cass  found  himself  again 
.  ^*ie  vote  of  that  state  with  the  rival  dele-  passed  over,  and  Fiunklin  Pierce  selected  by  a 
I  ^  as  the  convention  had  proposed,  pres-  compromise  among  the  conflicting  interests  as 
,r  retired  from  that  body,  leaving  New  the  candidate  of  the  democratic  party.  The 
^^  without  a  vote.  The  principal  candi-  slavery  controversy,  which  experienced  a  tem- 
^  were  Mr.  Cass,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  Mr.  porary  lull  after  the  passage  of  the  compromise 
r^\)ary,  all  anti- Wilmot  proviso  men.  On  acts,  revived  with  new  vehemence  upon  thein- 
^^t  ballot  Mr.  Cass  took  the  lead,  and  on  troduction  into  the  senate  by  Mr.  Douglas,  at 
^tJi  ballot  he  received  the  requisite  two-  the  commencement  of  1854,  of  the  Kansas-Ne- 
^,^  of  the  votes  cast,  and  was  declared  the  braska  bill,  including  a  proposed  repeal  of  the 
^idtite.  He  found,  however,  a  formidable  Missouri  compromise,  or  rather  of  that  part  of 
^^i^ent  in  Gen.  Taylor,  nominated  by  the  it  excluding  slavery  from  that  porUoa  of  tho 
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Louisiana  cossion  north  and  west  of  Missouri,  but  elegant  Averse  to  idle 

Mr.  Cass  declared  himself  opposed  to  this  new  he  is  merrj  with  hit  oompsiiiuus  mtm  m 

agitation.    lie  was  aware,  he  told  the  senate,  liis  fricndsliip.    lie  is  remarkable  lor  La 

that  it  hod  been  reported  that  he  himself  had  bility  to  young  penonai  and  sorr        ei 

intended  to  bring  in  a  bill  respecting  the  Mis-  at  liis  own  table,  he  can  be  ab  u; 

souri  compromise,  but  this  he  declared  to  be  a  happy  as  the  gayest  of  them.     Ltm 

total  mistake.    The  bill,  however,  having  been  study  and  pleased  with  his  own  TtA&tL      i 

modified  by  introducing  into  it  the  doctrine  of  ^tirement,  he  is  not  a  reclnse,  but  oaiL 

the  Nicholson  letter,  in  a  provision  leaving  to  sions  his  adjnirers,  friends,  and  fcQow 

the  inhabitjints  of  the  territories  the  power  to  welcome  to  his  large  and  hospitaLlv 

regulate  their  own  institutions  in  their  own  way,  To  a  well  selected  library  he  makct  c 

subject  only  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  additions  from  the   numerous  pnUidUv  ■ 

States,  Mr.  Oass  voted  for  it,  and  on  the  night  the  day.    lie  deUghts  to  past  an  hoar  or  b  h 

of  its  passage  he  took  occasion  to  congratulate  the  perusal  of  romances  such  aa  tl 

the  senate  on  the  triumph  of  **  squatter  sovor-  Cooper,  Irving,  or  the  like.'*    Sea 

eignty.'*    The  passage  of  this  bill  led  forthwith  Times  of  Lewis  Caas,"  by  W.  L.  G.  i 

to  the  organization  of  a  new  party  based  on  op-  New  York,  1856.     The  aame  fricn<Sly  mr 

position  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  which,  rapher  notes  as  a  marked  chancterkik 

under  the  name  of  the  republican  party,  soon  *^  having  always  evinced  an  avenioii  to 

became  predominant  in  most  of  the  northern  thing  tliat  savored  of  British.'^ 
states.    It  triumphed  even  in  Michigan,  where        CASSANDER,   king  of  Mace*'"*,        ' 

Mr.  Cass  was  unable  to  secure  a  reflection  as  Anti pater,  bora  about  854  B.  C-       1 

senator.    He  even  received  from  the  legislature  He  disputed  the  aovereignty  of       v 

a  new  set  of  instructions  as  to  his  votes  on  tlio  Polysperchon,  whom  Antipater  umi  ■» 

Kansas  question,  no  less  contrary  to  his  own  regent  at  his  death  in  819.    All, 

views  than  those  on  the  subject  of  the  Wilmot  w^iih  Ptolemy  and  Antigonna,  ha  < 

proviso  of  which  he  had  formerly  procured  Athens:    captured  Olympiaa,   the  ■ 

the  recall    These  instructions  he  did  not  obey,  Alexander  ttie  Great,  and  put  bet-  ■«  < 

nor  did  he  resign  his  seat.    He  took  the  ground  aud  connected  himself  with  the  royal 

that  in  order  to  bo  binding,  instructions  must  marrying  Thessolonica,  half-aister  tw  ^ 

come   not   merely  from    the  legislature,    but  der.    He  joined,  in  816,  the  co 

from  that  party  in  it  to  which  the   senator  the  growing  power  of  AntigOD  i 

sought  to  be  instructed  was  indebted  for  his  811,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  tlurone,  a 

seat;  and  as  .that  was  not  the  case  with  these  ^gus,  and  hb  mother  Roxana;  awl 

instructions,  he  declined  to  pay  any  attention  title  of  king  in  806,  which  waa  eoi 

to  them. — In  the  convention  which  met  at  him  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsm 
Cincinnati  in  May,  1856,  to  nominate  a  demo-        C^VSSANDER,  GiOBoira,  »  Fi 

cratio  candidate  for  the  presidency,  Mr.  Cass  logian,  bom  in  the  island  of  i 

was  no  longer  a  candidate,  beyond  receiving  a  laud,  in  1515,  died  Feb.  8,  15vw,  < 

few  scattering  votes;  but  in  tlie  nomination  by  some  time  as  profeasor  of  divinity  a* 

that  body  of  Mr.  Buchanan  he  heartily  concur-  Ghent,  and  gained  a  high  repotatir"  Uj 

red,  and  upon  Mr.  Buchanan^s  entering  upon  rious  attainments.    In  1561  he  pi 

office  in  March,  1857,  received  from  him  the  ap-  tise,  designed  to  reconcile  the  ^ 

pointmcnt  of  secretary  of  state.     In  this  ca-  Protestant  theologiansi  which  waa  - 

pacity  ho  has  been  enabled  to  achieve  a  very  Calvin,  but  favorably  reoeired  by 

gratifying  triumph,  in  obtaining  from  the  Brit-  Ferdinand  and  other  Gen     n  priAi 

h  ministry  the  recognition  as  correct  of  his  pcror  encouraging  him  to  j 

denial,  6i»  warmly  urged  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  ciliatory  task.    He  now  br<        •  i 

quintuple  treaty,  of  the  existence  in  time  of  famous  work  entitled  dmnU^m^  te* 

peace  of  any  marine  right  of  visit;  he  conced-  Fidei  inter Papiatat et PraUt^antm 9m 

ing,  however,  that  in  cases  of  grave  suspicion  in  which  he  reviews  the  contror       i 

of  a  false  assumption  of  nationcl  character,  and  of  tlio  Augsburg  confesaion.    He  n 

where  no  injury  results  from  the  visit  and  search,  attaclied  to  the  Roman  Oath     ) 

no  serious  ground  would  exist  for  national  recla-  was  accused  of  taking  too  faitni        m 

mation. — In  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health,  the  points  brouglit  forward  by       >  a  ! 

Mr.  Cass  still  retains,  notwithstanding  his  ad-  and  several  of  his  writings  wer«  \  ■ 

vanoed  oge,  a  remarkable  capacity  for  labor,  the  council  of  Trent    His  colle 

Possessing  naturally  a  very  robust  constitution,  published  in  Paris  in  1616. 
he  has  confirmed  his  health  by  strict  temper-        CASSAXDRA,  called  also 

ance,  himself  practising  that  total  abstinence  Trojan  princess,  daughter  of  Prii 

from  intoxicating  liquors  which,  as  governor  of  Apollo,  enamored  of  her,  permitted 

Michigan,  he  urged  upon  the  Indians,  and  as  sec-  of  him  whatever  alie  desired,  as  %  icvwi  iv 

retory  of  war,  souglit  to  introduce  into  the  army,  her  complaisance.    She  be^ed  for  the  ^  if 

"His  habits  are  simple,  his  manners  and  disi>o-  prophecy;  but  when  the  god  bad  iwliigti  b 

aition  democratic;  his  style  of  living  plain  but  upon  her,  she  refbsed  to  keep  her  Dieaba  !• 

substantial ;  and  his  residence  not  ostentatious  him.    Thereupon  ApoUo^       *^*    ^ 
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im  her  the  prophetic  art,  orddned  that  her  simply  to  revise  the  proceedings  of  the  inferior 
edictions  should  never  be  believed.    In  vain  courts^  and  any  decision  taken  by  the  court  of 
e  foretold  that  the  abduction  of  Helen  would  cassation  is  considered  final  and  binding.   It  is 
)  the  ruin  of  Troy— counselled  the  making  composed   of  a   president,  8    vice-presidents 
d  with  the  Atridte — announced  to  Priam,  (prSsidenU  de  ehambre),  45  connsellors,  an  at* 
la,  und  the  Trojan  people,  the  fate  which  tomey-general  (proeureur  ginerdC)^  6  assistant 
■r«ited  them — and  opposed  the  reception  of  attorney-generals   (avoeats  gineraux),  a  chief 
wooden  horse.     On  the  night  of  the  cap-  clerk  (^r^^^  en  e^^,  and  only  60  advocates  are 
of  Troy,  she  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  permitted  to  plead  before  the  court    The  coun- 
s,  but  was  torn  away  from  the  statue  of  sellors  are  elected  for  life,  and  in  the  case  of  one 
goddess  by  Ajax,  son  of  Oileus.    She  fell  dying,  the  emperor  proposes  three  new  candi- 
T  lot  as  a  slave  to  Agamemnon,  who  carried  dates,  of  whom  the  senate  chooses  one.    The 
•  to  Greece ;  and,  after  fruitlessly  advising  president,  the  vice-presidents,  the  attorney-gen- 
)rince  of  the  fate  which  was  reserved  for  eral,  and  the  assistant  attorney-general,  are  ap- 
she  perished  with  him  in  the  massacre  pointed  by  the  emperor.    The  conrt  is  divided 
ed  by  Cly  temncstra.    She  is  an  important  into  8  chambers,  one  for  appeals  in  civil  and  one 
lenODage  in  Greek  poetry,  and  is  the  heroine  in  criminal  cases,  and  the  chamber  of  requests,  a 
tf  apoem  by  Lycophron,  celebrated  for  its  ob-  sort  of  preliminary  tribunal,  which  decides  on 
carity.  the  locus  standi  and  admissibility  of  the  appeal. 
CA^SAXO,  a  picturesque  town  of  Naples,  — A  court  of  cassation  and  revision  was  estab- 
n      province  of  Calabria  Cltra,  in  the  district  lished  in  Berlin  in  1819,  for  the  Rhenish  prov- 
o  in.  E.  of  Oastrovilluri ;  pop.  about  6,000,  inces  of  Prussia ;   the  Dasseldorf  court  of  ap- 
rising  many  Arnauts.    It  is  built  in  the  peal  and  6  district  courts  are  under  its  jorisdio- 
ve  recess  of  a  steep  mountain,  round  an  tion. 
■uuued  rock,  on  whicii  are  the  ruins  of  an  CASSAVA,  the  meal,  and  bread  made  from 
eat  castle.    It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  con-  it,  obtained  from  the  roots  of  several  species  of 
a  cathedral,  4  convents,  an  episcopal  sem-  the  genus  manihot  (from  the  Indian  manioey-^ 
,  and  hot  sulphurous  springs,  and  plas-  plants  of  the  family  of  the  euphorhiaeecB,  which 
BT  «i)d  stone  quarries  are  in  the  vicinity.    The  grow  in  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and 
bitants  are  principally  employed   In  the  Africa.    Three  species  are  described,  but  under 
3ture  of  macaroni,  leather,  table  linens,  different  names  by  different  botanists.     The 
laorics  of  cotton  and  silk.    Cassano  is  sup-  genus,  formerly  included  in  jatropha  of  Lin- 
,  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cosa ;  nseus,  was  separated  by  Knnth,  and  called /ont- 
ding  to  some  other  authorities,  however,  the  pha  ;  and  the  common  species  was  designated  as 
iguhoriuQ  village  of  Civita  (an  Albanian  col-  J.  manihot^  of  which  two  varieties,  the  sweet 
j)  occupies  the  real  site  of  the  ancient  town,  and  bitter,  are  distinguished.    But  later  author- 
town  in  the  province  of  Principato  Ultra,  8  ities  designate  the  genus  as  manihot,  and  the 
S.  W.  of  St.  Angclo,  has  afine  church,  ahos-  common    species   as  J£.  utilissitna;    another 
al,  2  charitable  institutions,  and  a  [)aper  man-  species  as  M.  aipiy  and  a  third  as  Jf.  jani- 
ictory ;   pop.  about  4,600. — There  is  another  pha.    The  first  is  the  bitter  cassava,  indlgenoos 
nano  in  the  province  of  Bari,  and  there  are  to  Brazil,  and  cultivated  in  other  parts  of  Soath 
'eral  pl.-ices  of  the  same  name  in  Lombardy.  America.    It  is  a  shrub  that  grows  6  or  8 
:)ASSANO  SOPRA  ADDA,  a  town  of  Lorn-  feet  high,   and    has    a   large   tuberous   root, 
rdy^  in  the  government  and  16  m.  N.  £.  of  Mi-  which  sometimes  weighs  80  pounds.    This  root 
,  noted  for  its  numerous  silk  factories.    The  contains  a  large  proportion  of  starch,  which  is 
vn  occupies  an  important  military  position  on  associated  with  a  poisonous  milky  Juice,  con- 
I  river  Adda.  A  battle  was  fought  here,  Sept  taining  hydrocyanic  acid  and  a  bitter  acrid 
1259,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat   and  principle.    The  other  two  species  do  not  pos- 
>ture  of  the  tyrant  Ezzelino.    On  Aug.  16,  sess  this  poisonous  Juice.    All  are  used  alike 
)5,  a  victory  was  gained  hero  by  the  French  for  the  preparation  of  the  meal.    The  root  is 
der  Vendome,  over  the  imperial  troops  under  well  wa^ed,  then  scraped  or  grated  to  a  pulp, 
ince  Eugene;   and  on  April  25,  1799,  the  and  this,  when  of  the  poisonous  kind,  isthor- 
ench,  under  Morcau,  were  defeated  here  by  oughly  pressed  in  order  to  remove  the  Juice; 
)  Russians  and  Austrians,  under  Suwaroff.  but  even  if  some  of  this  is  left  in  the  meal,  it 
CASSATION,  Court  of,  the  highest  court  escapes  by  its  volatility  in  the  process  of  baking 
appeal  in  France,  was  established  by  the  first  or  drying  the  cakes  upon  a  hot  iron  plate, 
tional  assembly,   Nov.  27,  1790,  under  the  Afterward  dried  in  the  sun,  the  cassava  is  kept 
of  tribunal  de  cassation,  with  a  view  of  as  food,  to  be  mixed  with  water  and  baked  lika 
btuig  an  end  to  tlio  confusion  that  had  so  flour  in  large  thui  cakes.    These  are  a  coarsOi 
gely  prevailed  in  the  judiciary  system  of  the  cheap  kind  of  bread,  much  used  by  tlie  negroes 
mtry,  and  of  imparting  to  the  whole  Jurisdic-  and  poorer  whites,  in  which  the  ligneous  fibre 
n  a  spirit  of  unity,  without  endangering  the  is  plainly  visible.    Its  nourishing  qualities  oon- 
lependence  of  the  inferior  coujts.    In  1804  sist  in  the  starch  of  which  it  is  principallv  com- 
3  name  of  cour  de  cassation  was  given  to  posed.    The  expressed  Juice  also  famishes  by 
3  court,  which  it  still  retains.    The  functions  deposition   a  very  delicate  and  nearly  pure 
the  court  are  not  to  go  into  the  facts,  but  starch,  when  left  to  stand  fbr  some  time.  WeQ 
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washed  with  cold  water,  and  afterward  dried,  Williainshdhe,  in  tlie  tidii^,  fat  i 

this  is  the  tapioca  of  commerce,  Qometimea  eleetor^s  snmiiier  pAlaee  b  ritnsted.  ■« 

oi^ed  Brazilian  arrow-root.  mannfaottiret  oi  cotton,  nlk,  ud  v       iM^ 

OASSAT,  Kathec,  or  Munnipoor,  a  conn-  rics,  leather,  hati^  emtHM,  kid  dovc^ 

trj  of  India,  lying  between  lat  24°  and  26*  lain ;  and  the  place  is  in  a  c  men 

"N^  and  long.  93''  and  95^  £. ;  area  estimated  emporiom  of  Uie  trade  of  !     no  i        .   im 

at  7,584  sq.  m. ;  pop.  at  75,840.    It  consists  fairs  and  a  wool  market  arb  udd  lien 

of  a  central  tertile  valley,  surrounded  on  every  The  town  abounds  wiUi  cdoe      i      ■ 

dde    by  mountains,  varying    from    6.000    to  literary,  artistio,  and mnsleal  I  mA. 

9,000  feet  in  height,  and  covered  witn  dense  the  composer  resides  in  this  cht. 

forests.    The  valley  thus  enclosed  is  86  m.  long  the  historian  died  here.    The  p 

and  18  m.  brood,  contains  650  sq.  m.  of  rich  paper  is  the  Eameler  ZtUung, 
alluvial  soil,  and  is  2,500  feet  above  the  level        CASSIA,  the  bark  of  the  eim      ■«■ 

of  the  sea.    It  produces  abundantly  rice,  to-  an  inferior  qnali^  of  dnn  '*^  U  -^m 

bacco,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  and  indigo ;  and  in  mixed  with  the  genniiie  mb.         i 

the  north,  also  the  tea-plant.    Nearly  all  the  If02r.)*-Ga8ria  is  also  a  |  4 

ffarden  produce  of  Europe  is  raised  here  in  gar-  des  of  which  furnish  uw  j 

dens,  having  been  introduced  by  the  British  medicine  senna,  and  someUibsv  hw  ■ 

nnce   the    Burmese   war.     Tlie  surronndyig  known  as  cassia, 
mountdns  abound  in  the  noblest  varieties  of       CASSIN,  Jomr,  an  A  i 

forest  trees,  and  wild  elephants  and  deer  of  the  bom  near  Chester,  IS  mum 

largest  size  are  constantly  seen  among  the  glens  Penn.,  Sept  6,  1615.    He 

ana  defiles.    The  inhabitants  more  nearly  re-  adelphia   since   18S4>        ,  <  ■ 

semble  in  person  and  manners  the  Hindoos  vears  partiaUy  given  w  msna 

than  the  Burmese.    The  upper  classes  profess  Las  devoted  himself  to  Us  iavur«u>  i 

the  Hindoo  faith,  and  this  country  may  be  con-  ornithology.    Be  has  oontrib) 

sidered  the  extreme  eastern  limit  of  Brahminism.  of  new  species  and  synoptical  "^       i      v 

Cassay  belonged  to  the  Burmese  before  1826,  rious  fiunilies  to  the  *^Fh)co 

when,  by  the  treaty  of  Yandaboo,  it  became  **  Journal "  of  the  Phi      elpliias  ■ 

independent.    Its  government  is  vested  in  a  nral  sdence ;  and  bis       n  elaLuraM- 

hereditary  nyoh.  tions  are  "Birds  of  <     i  and  '         ■ 

CASSEL,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  pop.  handsome  octavo  volt       •  a 

4,495,  department  of  Nord,  28  m.  N.  Ay.  of  tions  and  colored  engkmY 

Lille,  agreeably  situated  on  an  isolated  hill  600  given  byAodnbon;  a^b/     i        m 

feet  high,  commanding  one  of  the  most  exten-  of  North  America,*'  not  yet  w 

sive  views  in  Europe.    It  was  strongly  fortified  thology  of  the  United  Statca  j       y 

during  the  middle  ages.    In  1070,  King  Philip  dition;^  "  Ornithology  of  t      i       ■  j 

I.  of  France  was  defeated  here  by  Robert  le  tion;**  '^  Ornithology  of  GO        ^ 

Prison,  count  of  Fknders ;  in  1828,  Philip  YL  Expedition  to  Chili;**  and  tkiv 

won  a  complete   victory  over   the   Flemish  pacious  and  wadins  birds  in  thn     yj 

troops ;  and  in  1677,  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  of  Uie  Pacific  Rufioad  E      ar     Mh 

brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  triumphed  here  over  vcjrs."    His  works       1 1     .  if 

the  prince  of  Orange.  search,  and  aro  ly  < 

CASSEL,  or  Kabsel,  the   capital   of  the  descriptions  and  i  a         wi 

electorate  of  Ilesse  Cossel,  Grermany,  and  of  given  in  the  prb^iMuv  wwi»s  — 

the  province  of  Lower  Hesse,  on  the  river  Audubon. — "iiir,  Cassin       of  a  ' 

Fulda,  connected  by  railway  with  Frankfort  on  Beveral  members  of  wu       1      • 

the  Main,  and,  via  Hanover  and  Eisenach,  with  themselves  in  naval  and 

Berlin  and  Leipsic.    Pop.  about  85,000  (beside  a  great-uncle,  Joror  Cas     ,  *  « 

garrison  of  4,000  men),  all  Protestants,  exoeptinff  American  navy,  oondovMid        %-       m 

8,000  Catholics  and  1,000  Jews.    It  is  divided  adelphia  in  the  war  of  181a.    '. 

into  the  old  town,  the  lower  new  town,  and  nncK  Cassut  (1788-18B7),  also  ■  < 

the  upper  new  town,  and  has  10  Protestant  ser^-ed  under  Com.  Preble  in  the  i       i 

xhurcnes,  a  Catholic  church,  and  a  synagogue,  oil,  and  for  his  bravery  in  the  «  mm 

St  Martin's   church    contains  the  tombs  of  Champlain  in  1814.  nnder  C  » 

many  of  the  electors.    The  city  contains  the  was  rewarded  by  <  vi      ■ 

government  buildings,  the  elector*s  palace,  the        CASSINI,  the  .  -■  < 

theatre,  the  observatory,  and  other  fine  edi-  tronomcrs.    I.  Jiaa  a/i  hi 

fices.     The  museum  comprises  collections  of  1626,  died  Sept  14^  Iia^, 

pictures  and  natural  history,  and  a  library  of  Jesuits  at  Genoa,  and  was  *^ 

about  100,000  volumes.    The  Friedriehs  Platz^  professor  of  astronomy  ai       I 

with  a  statue  of  the  elector  Frederic  I.,  who  observed  the  shadows  of  i 

was  the  founder  and  patron  of  the  principal  the  body  of  the  planet,  anu  ywMt 

art  collections  of  Cnssel,  is  one  of  the  most  rides  of  those  bodies.    lie  disco       d 

admirable    public    squares    in    Europe.     The  of  Jupiter^s  rotation,  and  i       i         ol 

public  gardens  aro  charming,  especially  that  of  in  the  wholly  disoonn 
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1678  he  remoyed  to  Paris,  disoovered  mind«    Oaariodonu  tanght  his  monks  to  kbor 

s  of  Saturn,  noticed  the  zodiacal  light,  in  the  fields  as  husbandmen,  and   to  devote 

leed  the  moou^s  libration  in  an  able  themseWes  to  the  copying  of  ancient  mann- 

II.  Jacques,  son  of  the  preceding,  scripts,  then    perishing    rapidly    under    the 

?aris  in  1677,  died  April  16, 1766,  is  effects  of  barbarian   asoendenoy  and  Roman 

I  fur  his  labors  upon  the  system  of  neglect.    This  monastery  was  taken  as  a  model 

;  Saturn,  and  also  upon  the  figure  of  for  others  founded  in  all  parts  of  Ohristian  £a- 

I.    ne  superintendcKi  the  geodetical  rope.     His  arrangement  of  the  branches  of  a 

Dts  in  France,  commissioned  in  1738.  liberal  education  into  grammar,  rhetorio,  and 

K  FBANgois,  son  of  the  foregoing,  bom  dialectics  (the  triyium),  and  arithmetio,  geom- 

1714,  died  Sopt.  4, 17B4,  devoted  a  etry,  astronomy,  and  music  (the  quadriyiam). 

t  of  his  life  to  an  accurate  survey  of  was  accepted  tnrouffhout  the  ndddle  ages,  and 

nd  the  preparation  of  maps  of  that  long  after,  as  the  only  true  programme  of  a  lib- 

IV.  Jacques  Dominique,  son  of  the  eraleducation.    His  writings od  education fbrm 

,  born  in  Paris,  June  80,  1747,  died  a  considerable  part  of  his  literary  remains.   His 

845,  was  director  of  the  observatory  history  of  the  Qoths  in  12  books  has  not  snr- 

ind  continaed  the  improvement  and  vived,  but  the  epitome  of  the  same  by  Joman- 

»n  of  his  father^s  maps.  des  is  extant,  and  is  an  invaluable  authority. 

^0,  a  game  of  cards  in  which  4  are  Equally  important  in  a  critical  point  of  view  are 

ich  player,  4  being  also  placed  on  the  his  state  papers  in  12  books,  which  fortunatdj 

Che  greatest  number  of  cards  counts  have  survived.    These  documents  are  our  chief 

ind  of  spades,  1 ;  the  10  of  diamonds,  authority  m)on  the  internal  condition  and  gOT- 

)f  8pades,  1 ;  and  each  of  the  aces,  1.  ernment  of  Italy  during  the  period  of  Ottro- 

t  U  to  take  as  many  cards  as  possible,  gothic  rule.    The  style  is  very  florid  and  af- 

0  in  the  player^s  hand  will  take  a  10  fected,  the  language  yery  corrupt  Tiraboeolii 
board,  or  any  number  of  cards  which  characterizes  them  as  iarhara  dega/MO.  Be 
ide  to  combine  into  10.  The  name  of  also  wrote  a  universal  history  down  to  A.  D. 
s  derived  from  the  societies^  rooms  in  619,  and  an  ecdenastical  history  from  the  era 

continental  Europe  generally,  under  of  Constantino  down  to  the  time  of  Theodoeiua 
of  casinos,  where  probably  the  game  the  youncer.  These  2  works  ei\)oyed  great 
t.  (^nrideraaon  during  the  middle  ages,  but  iinoe 
!)DOIinS,  Magnus  AuBELTUs,  a  Ro-  the  reviyal  of  learning  have  fedleninto  oblivion. 
^man  under  the  Ostrogothic  mon-  The  1st  edition  ct  his  works  was  published  at 
n  at  Scylacium,  in  the  Bruttium,  A.  D.  Paris  in  1684;  the  latest  and  best  is  that  pub- 
of  death  unknown.  He  was  of  an  an-  Ushed  by  D.  Garet  at  Rouen,  1679,  and  reprint- 
wealthy  Roman  family.  In  his  youth  ed  at  Venice,  1729.  We  have  8  biographtea  of 
lished  himself  by  bis  talents.  Odoacer,  Oassiodorus,  one  in  Latin,  prefixed  to  Oaret*a 
le  Heruli,  the  Ist  barbarian  kiufi;  of  edition  of  his  works;  anotheir  in  French  by  8t 
}d  the  young  Roman  to  the  high  office  Marthe,  Paris,  1694;  and  a  8d  in  German  l^ 
*erum  priratarum^  and  afterward  to  De  Bus^  in  the  1st  yolume  of  the  tranaaotlona 
nes  sacrarum  largitionum^  which  gave  of  the  roval  academy  of  Munich. 
lommand  of  the  treasury  of  the  Mug-  OASSlOPEIA,  a  northern  constellation,  earily 
en  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  recognized  by  the  form,  a  letter  W^on  the  op* 
and  supplanted  Odoacer,  he  used  his  posite  side  of  the  pole  from  the  Great  Bear; 
among  the  Bruttians  and  the  Sicilians  named  from  the  wife  of  Cephena  (king  of  £tfai« 
their  peaceful  submission  to  the  Os-  opia),  and  mother  of  Andromeda,  (p^  Ovid^ 
monarch.  Theodoric  gladly  took  him  ^*  Metamorphoses,'*  V.,  and  the  *^  Phenomena.^ 
irvice,  and  for  many  years,  and  under  of  Aratus,  187.)  The  constellation  was  ^Ustia- 
:;les,  ho  was  prime  minister  of  the  bar-  guished  in  1572  by  a  brilliant  temp<vary  atar 
igdom  of  Italy.  When  Theodoric  in  whichshonefor  18  months  and  then  disappeared. 
e  began  to  persecute  the  leading  Lat-  It  was  this  phenomenon  that  led  lydblo  Brahe 
\  service,  Oassiodorus  prudently  re-  to  study  astrononoy. 

1  situation  and  dignities,  and  retired  CASSIQUIARE,  or  Oabsiqtjiabi,  a  deep^and 
tes.    After  the  death  of  Theodoric  rapid  river  of  Venezuek.    It  forms  the  8.  fbric 

rolled  to  power,  served  with  distinc-  of  the  Orinoco,  and  connects  that  riveririth 

fidelity  Amalosontha,  Athalaric,  The-  the  Rio  Negro.    Where  it  leaves  the  Orinoco  it 

id  Vitiges.    Upon  the  temporary  tri-  is  100  yards  broad,  and  at  its  junction  with  the 

he  emperors  of  the  East,  being  now  70  Rio  Negro,  about  600.    By  meana  of  tlie  Oaa- 

ge,  he  retired  again  to  the  monastery  siquiare  water  communication  is  estaUished  fbr 

which  he  hud  founded  in  Oalabria.  In  canoes  firom  the  interior  of  Bra&l  to  Oaraeaii 

it  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  in  Venezuela. 

re  prolonged  unt^l  the  ex-minister  was  OASSIS,  in  oonchology,  the  name  of  a  genna 

entury  old.    His  career  as  a  historian  of  univalve  shells,  separated,  by  Be  Lamarak 

ot*  letters  began  when  his  career  as  from  the  bncciuum  of  Linnsua.    It  indodea  the 

an  ended.      The    monastery  of  Vi-  species  known  as  "helmets."   Fine  apeolmenaof 

emorablo  in  the  history  of  the  human  this  genua  are  obtained  for  the  use  cf  the  oameo 
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aitUi,  tb«  difliimt  eolored  lajen  of  whUh  t]M 
■b^  to  oompoMd  nmdaiing  it  parUonlirl;  wall 
adutad  for  tbdr  nae. 

0AS8ITERIDES,  or  Tni  Islaxm,  luppond 
from  th«  qoantitjr  gf  tin  which  tbe  PIudqU 
<uaa>,  OulluginiBDR,  and  Bo  mans  derived 
flrom  them,  to  be  the  laodern  Scillf  ialandi, 
near  the  ooaat  of  Oorawall,  Eugliind.  Their 
poaition,  too,  as  defined  by  Slnbo,  coire- 
qwndg  more  nearlj  with  tbe  SciUy  groap  than 
with  anj  other.  Situated  almost  within  the 
ED£;li9h  channel,  ttic/  liave  been  yen  dvt* 
geroDs  to  modem  uuvigntiou,  and  are  become 
not  leas  celebrated  fur  the  ahipwrecks  which 
thej  have  caused  thnn  for  their  mines  of  tin. 
The  PhoenioiaDS  who  firct  discovered  tlicM 
islands  were  so  Jealons  of  tho  commerce  which 
was  supplied  dj  them  that  their  pilots  first 
landed  apon  tho  Dcighboring  coasts,  ond  t,o- 
proscbed  the  mines  only  by  stealth,  to  elude 
any  ^Ips  which  might  bo  foUowing  and  observ- 
ing. The  Romans  sent  hero  their  criminals  to 
work  and  I>e  useful,  Tho  ancient  inhabitants 
<rf  these  islands  were  accnstumed  to  dress  in 
blook,  to  lead  a  wandering  life,  supplying  ail 
their  wants  by  fish,  milk,  and  tbe  wool  of  their 
flocks,  and  satisfied  in  receiving  salt  and  little 
braten  utensils  in  rotnm  for  their  lend.  The 
group  consists  of  45  islands,  several  of  which 
are  only  naked  rocks. 

CASSnja  LLoNoiBrsCAirB,theIeaderofthe 
oonspiracy  against  Cmsar,  died  in  42  B.  C.  In 
58  he  was  quajstor  in  the  campaign  a^inst  the 
Parthians,  and  distinguished  himself  by  mil- 
itary skill,  pnrticnlarly  after  the  death  of  Cns- 
sns,  in  the  defeat  of  Carrhie.  Having  col- 
lected the  remains  of  the  army,  he  defended 
Bjria,  ond  won  in  tho  two  neit  years  9  victories 
over  the  Parthians.  Afler  his  return  to  Koma 
he  was  tribune  of  the  people,  embraced  the 
party  of  the  senate  at  tlie  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,  and  followed  Pompey,  whose  fleet  lie  then 
commanded,  in  his  fligliL  After  the  defeat  at 
Fhanalia  (48 1).  C),  he  led  the  fleet  to  the  Hel- 
lespont, but  having  faUen  in  with  Ctesor,  he  sni^ 
rendered.  Cssar  pardoned  him,  made  him 
pmtor,  and  promiited  him  the  province  of 
8;rria,  At  tho  some  time  Cossius  was  engaged 
with  Brutns  in  forming  a  conipiracy  against 
the  dictatorial  rule  and  tho  life  of  his  benefactor. 
Cmar  fell  on  the  ides  of  March,  44  U.  C,  and  the 
senate  rewarded  hia  murderora  with  province* 
Oaasins,  received  Syrin,  where  he  defeated  his 
opponent  Dolabello,  jilundercd  its  cities  to  pro- 
Tide  means  for  tho  war  against  Antony  and 
Octavianns,  and  retnmed  with  Urntus  to  Uoco- 
don.  The  S  ensuing  battles  of  Philippi  {42  B.  0.) 
ended  their  lives  with  the  hopes  of  the  Homan 
repnbliean^  In  the  first,  Antony  defeated  the 
wing  of  Cosuns,  who,  mistaking  the  cavalry  of 
the  victorious  Brutus,  hastening  to  his  relief^  for 
that  of  Octavianns,  killed  himself^  us  Plutarch 
Bays,  with  the  dng^r  which  wounded  Ctcsor. 
In  the  second,  Brntus,  who  mourned  hiin  as 
the  last  of  the  Romans,  followed  liis  exam- 
ple.   11.  Casuco,  ooinmonly  called  Parmeusia, 
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repablienn  pwtj  «f  Bntmmii  Us  Bm^  1 

Caadaa,aodfoaalitMtiNirMtHlllh*4»  1 
feat  at  PUlip|)r:  ba  tbM  ntlt«d  t*  i^w    , 
where  be  was  pat  todwth  tr  VmIi^  arTaa 
an  officer  of  Ai^ustoB,  wbowwaaittHilt 

iBTfr.    BabMtkli 

-        <ifEtfKk,«teiii»> 

culed  by  Horaee  In  Lto  Strwmm  Jbr  Uifci% 
and  poverty  of  MMDpfldtloo,  bal  to  feAnito 
be  the  person  aUndM  to  bf  Bbaka^avvM^ 
to  pieces  in  the  itTeets  et  Sam  hj  tkt  n 
immediately  on  tbe  edabnttoB  of  Cm  ' 
neral  rite^  and  tbe  rridug  «f  tW  | 
Hara  Antony.     III.  Lncnx  Gab 

the  earliest  Romaa  unMliit,  wni __ 

B,  C,  and  is  often  dtad  bj  PUnj  mi  ttm  i 
IV.  Lccics  GasBirB  a  Ra 
famous  for  the  Mveritr  « 
nil  magistrates  of  extrenw  piiinmij  «■ 
bo  known  as  Camittmi  judiem,  m  to  mmk 
by  Cicero  In  bis  debnee  of  BoadM.   T.  V 
C  Assiin  Sivnca,  a  Romaa  ontor  of  caaM 
ble  eloqnence  and  great  latirfaal  pownMI  I 
by  Angiiatna  to  the  island  of  8adphu%  WMih  I 
died  in  extreme  miseij. 

CASSIU8,  PuMU  - 
coloring  porcelain  a  _ 
these  enbutancesi  It  to  a  prcripttaia'dlM 
by  adding  proto-diknMa  of  tia  t«  ft  HMari 
chloride  of  gold.  Tba  p  ' 
down  is  an  obecnra  eon, 

of  tin  and  oxida  of  gold.    

lie  gold  89.83  per  eeat    lis  HntallMkl  \ 
test  of  the  presaneeof  protoiMaaftto. 

CASSOCK,  a  doaa  i 
long  frock-ooat,  with  a  ■ 
worn  nnder  the  sarpUea'l 
Roman  Catholio  and  An^ 
the  Roman  chnrah  it  varua  In  aak 

black  for  prieeta,  pw^  tat  ''Hmpi  m , 

cardinals,  and  whita  fnrjinpaa  In  thiAi^ 
can  church  it  to  alw^s  blao^  aod  wvBkf  A 
the  8  orden  of  the  cl«gT. 

CASSOWARY  (eataarJNt  « 
bird  of  the  ostriek  flunily,  tbe  odly  ^ 
the  genns.  The  tnll  of  tha  wuaaij  9^m  : 
oomprcaaed,  and  enrrad  to  tba  tlp^  oa  MB 
mandible  overlapping  tba  ■alar.  Uawlp 
consist  of  6  fUiaf  foudod  dMA*  wMM 
weba;  the  tail  tonot  qvparaat;  tta  kHlM 
long  and  rubnet,  and  eonrad  iritk  !■■§  Mta| 
the  toes  are  8  tn  Dumber,  all  d" 
the  Inner  toe  to  anned 
ful  claw.  Tbe  bead  s 
snnnonuted  by  an  elevated  C 

or  bony  helmet;  the  bead  and. 

of  feathers,  tbe  ritiabelBcer  a  U 

color,  with  9  fieabr  watOM  In  I 

heavy  masaiva  Utd,  about  8  ^m  a^l  ^ 

;>lumago  u  uf  a  btodttoh  eolo^  Iba  ftrib^liiv 


I  Ami   feha 


Plui     „  _  . 

loose,    and   ratenbllng  d^aata    tafea;  Sa 

fe,ithers  which  take  too  pbaa  «f  tkaiilaa 

pendant.    TbeciaMnni7to«alaffl^^  "  ~~ 
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I          rroits^  herbs,  and  oooasionally  on  being  loadly  ezpreased,  he  was  banished  from 

uB^  it  is  incapable  of  flight  from  the  Madrid.     In  1808  he  received  the  command 

jbuevelopment  of  the  wings,  but  it  runs  of  a  divirion  in  Andalnaia,  and  on  Jdy  19^  he 

t  rapidity,  and  defends  itself  by  means  enooontered  the  French  army  nnder  Dnnonti  at 

owerml  feet.    It  lives  in  pairs  in  the  Baylen.    The  battle  commenced  at  8  A.  M.,  and 

of  the  Molaccas,  of  New  Gainea,  and  lasted  till  noon,  when  the  French  were  obliged 

b  in  the  Indian  archipelago ;  in  some  to  surrender;  18,000  were  made  prisoners  of 

M  as  domesticated.    The  female  lays  8  war;  the  Spaniards  lost  1,000 men,  the  Frendi 

I  spotted  eggs,  on  the  bare  gronnd,  on  2,600.     Oastafios  shortly  afterward   lost  the 

sits  daring  the  night  for  a  month;  battle  of  Tndela.    In  1811  he  was  appointed  to 

ui     are  of  a  red  color,  mixed  with  the  Spanish  army,  cooperating  with  Lord  Wc^ 

be  cassowary,  thoagh  it  approaches  lington,  but,  althoagh  he  manfhlly  soppcnrted 

I  of  cominon  birds  in  the  shortness  the  British  in  the  batUe  of  Yittoria,  he  was  re- 

au     les,  and  in  the  want  of  the  stom-  called  from  the  army,  and  appointed  to  a  cML 

c  bebwecQ  the  crop  and  the  gizzard,  be-  office.    After   the  restoration  he  was  made 

idently  to  the  ostrich  type,  characterized  captain-general  of  Oatalonia  in  1815,  an  ap- 

sive  size,  absence  of  wings,  strength  of  pointment  which  he  resigned,  l)nt  again  ao- 

)ztremitics,  flattened  breast  bone,  and  cepted  in  1824.   He  was  subseqnentiy  president 

atnre  of  the  feathers.  of  the  council  of  Oastile,  and  after  Espartero's 

TALIA,  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  fall  in  1848,  became,  for  a  time,  the  guardian  of 

us,  near  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi,  Queen  Isabella. 

3is.    It  was,  like  the  mountain,  sacred  OASTBERG,  Pbdsb  Atkb,  founder  of  an 

lo  and  the  Muses,  which  were  therefore  asylum  for  deaf  mutes  at  Copenhagen,  bom 

!astalides.  In  its  sweet  waters  the  Pythia  in  Norway  in  1789,  died  in  1828.  After  having 

bathe,  before  delivering  the  oracles  of  studied  medicine  he  travelled  in   Germany, 

;  it  was  regarded  as  a  source  of  inspira-  France,  and  Italj%  for  the  purpose  of  learning 

Doets,  and  had  its  name  from  Oostolia,  the  most  approved  methods  of  leaching  the  deu 

ter  of  Achelous,  who,  being  pursued  and  dumb.    Hepublished  several  essays  on  the 

lAx,,  throw  herself  into  the  fountain*  subject,  and  o£Sciated  first  as  professor,  and 

TALIO,  S^BASTiEN,  a  French  theolo-  afterward  as  director  of  the  institution  at  Oo* 

•m  in  Danphiny  in  1515,  died  in  Basel,  penhagen. 

,  1563.    His  original  name  was  Oh&teil-  OASTE.    See  Bsahma,  and  Hon>oeTAxr. 

brough  the  influence  of  Calvin  he  was  GASTEOGIO  (anc  OlaUidium\  a  Sardidaa 

'ofessor  of  classical  literature  at  Geneva,  town  in  the  province  of  Voghera;  pop.  2,800.  It 

quarrelled  with  the  reformer,  who  caused  was  ti^en  by  Hannibal  dumig  the  2d  Pndc  war, 

ishmeot  in  1544,  he  repaired  to  Basel,  and  the  battle  of  Montebello,  in  which  tiie  French, 

ie  tauglit  the  Greek  language;  but  as  under  Lumes,  routed  the  Austrians,  was  fought 

md  did  not  suffice  to  support  his  numer-  in  this  vicinitv,  June  9, 1800.    Near  the  town 

ily,  he  was  compelled  to  employ  part  of  is  a  remarkable  spring,  called  Fowtana  tPAimi' 

e  in  agricultural  labors.    He  made  a  hale,  or  Hannibal's  enpring. 

-anslation  of  the  Bible,  the  best  edition  OASTKTiL AM AKE,  or  Casctl-a-Mabi^  ase^ 

h  is  in  folio,  Basel  1578.    He  defended  port  town  in  the  province  of  Kaples^  on  the 

it  of  free  discussion  in  a  collection  of  b.  K  ride  of  the  gulf,  17  m.  8.  K  m»n  the  dtj 

compiled  from  various  sources.  of  N^>lea,  with  which,  since  1889,  it  has  been 

PANETS,  a  species  of  rattling  instru-  connected  by  a  railway;  pop.  about  18L000.  It  is 

mch  used  in  Spain  and  southern  France  finely  ritnated  on  the  lower  slopes  of  a  nill,  along 

«ompaniment  to  dancing.    They  derive  a  sheltered  beach,  and  commands  an  extnidve 

ame  from  the  chestnut  wood  out  of  view  of  the  bay  of  Nicies  ^m  Vesnvios  to 

he  Spanish  made  them,  and  are  of  con-  Misennm.    It  is  defended  by  2  forts,  and  eon* 

e  antiquity,  having  been  introduced  into  tains  a  royd  palace,  a  cathedral,  6  drarclies^ 

from  tho  East.    Two  small  pieces  of  several  conventiL  manuflEustories  of  linen.  tSXJL 

)od,  of  hollow  form,  and  fitting  together  and  cotton   doth,  12   thermal  and  mmeral 

halves  of  a  nutshell,  ore  fastened  by  a  springs,  and  a  dod^-yard  where  the  laive  ships 

)  each  thumb,  and  tho  action  of  the  of  the  Keapolitan  navy  are  bnClt    It  has  ao- 

npon  them  produces  the  sharp  dick  or  quired  cdebri^  also  as  a  summer  resort,  in 

hich  imparts  such  a  sprightiy  character  conseqiience  of  the  sdnbrity  of  its  dr  and  the 

national  dances  of  southern  Europe,  beauty  of  its  environs.    Oastdlamare  Is  bnflt 

nets  are  sometimes  employed  in  ballet  upon  the  rite  of  the  andent  StabisBu  wMdi,  hav- 
ing been  destroyed  by  Sylla  during  the  dril 

TA^OS,  Francesco  Xatieb  ds,  duke  of  wars,  was  afterward  occnj^ed  prindpally  bj 

a  Spanish  general,  born  in  Biscay  in  villas  and  pleasure  ffronndflu    It  was  here  tliat 

ed  in  Madrid,  Sep{.  24, 1852.  He  studied  the  dder  riiny,  iriwing  to  approach  as  near  at 

>f  war  in  Prussia  with  his  brother-in-law,  posdble  to  Vesnvins,  daring  the  eruption  whloh 

rReilly.   On  his  return  to  Spdn,  Godoy.  overwhdmed  Heroolaneimfc  and  Pompdl,  nMl 

ice  of  peace,  was  the  supremo  rder,  ana  his  deajftt,  A.  D.  79* 

>s*s  opinions  of  this  diisgracefhl  favoritism  OASIaLLAJTEi 
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BoHXFAoii  ecmni,  manhal  of  France,  born  in  tdded  80 1 

Parii,  March  21, 1788.    He  entered  the  army  inPtrUin  uw  » 

as  a  private  in  1804;  had  reached  the  rank  of  ti^  whidi  am  «u  i     m «r-  >• 

captain  in  1810 ;  distingaished  himself  in  the  but  looee  in  mon         I 

Rossian  campaign,  and  was  made  colonel.    On  tirical  poem,  OH  unimu%§  fmw 

the  fall  of  the  empire,  ho  Joined  the  Bonrbons;  contrived  to  exhibit,  under 

served  as  brigadier-general  during  the  cam-  the  blemishes  of  varioos  poli     h  •     r 

pidgn  in  Spain;  having  supported  an  opposition  commenced  the  poem  in  Viemiai       i 

candidate,  ho  was  dismissed  in  1830;  on  the  tinned  it  in  Florence,  ond  compl*     a 

outbreak  of  the  revolution  he  reentered  the  whore  its  original  pQUicalioo 

army  and  assisted  in  the  siego  of  Antwerp ;  in  lowed  by  several  editiona  in  \     ■/,  dv^ 


1837  ho  was  made  a  peer,  and  served  a  few  German,  and  Spanish  traosl 

months  in  Africa.    During  the  revolution  of  free  and  abridged  English  ve 

1848,  ho  officiated  for  some  time  as  military  other  poems,  ho  prodooed  ae^ 

commander  at  Koucn.    Under  the  presidency  operas,  some  of  which  were  very. 

of  Louis  Napoleon  he  was  appointed  to  the        CASTIGLIONE,  one  of  the  new       it 

military  command  of  Bordeaux  in  1849,  and  to  settlements  in  the  province  of  A  ,  i 

that  of  Lyons  in  1850.    He  was  evidently  in  the  established  by  the  French  go^  ^ 

secret  of  the  projected  coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  2,  cordance  with  a  decree  passed  uj 

1851,  having  beforehand  taken  measures  to  assembly,  Feb.  11,  1851.    It  is  siciUMH » 

subdue  by  force,  if  needed,  the  republican  popu-  shores  of  the  sea  near  the  toi      of  K         ■ 

lation  of  Lyons.    As  a  reward  for  his  services  the  plain  of  the  Med^ja,  and  ou  i      i 

he  was  made  senator  and  eveutually  marshal  of  Oherchell  to  Algiers.  The  plantati* 

France.  been  established  since  that  time  are  «  ■  ■» 

C  ASTELLI,  loxAz  FniEDRion,  a  popular  Vi-  ishing  condition,  the  soil  being  extra 

ennese  dramatist,  bom  May  6,  1781.    Ho  was  and  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  < 

.  educated  for  tlie  law,  but  following  his  iuclina^  of  tobacco. 

tion  for  tho  drama,  ho  gained  access  to  the        CASTIGLIONE,  a  village  of  Italv, 

orchestras  of  theatres  as  a  player  of  tho  violin,  di  Roma,  near  the  lake  of  GabiL    It  a 

His  circumstances  compelling  him  to  look  out  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  GabiL 

for  somo  means  of  support,  he  accepted  various  in  remains  of  antiquity.    Old  i 

subordinate  ofSccs,  but , using  his  leisure  in-  temple  of  Jano^aGredan  I 

composing  patriotic   songs   for   the  Austrian  duct,  are  among  its  moat  lui 

army,  he  was  brought  into  favorable  notice.  The  name  of  many  places  in  ^ 

His  songs  having  given  umbrage  to  Napoleon,  Italy,  beside  the  Calabrian  tIQ 

he  fled  to  Hungary.    In  1815  he  accompanied  anearthqnake  in  Oct  1685. 
Count   Oavriani   as  secretary  to    Paris,  and         CASTIGLIONE.  L 

afterward  he  served  in  the  same  capacity  with  statesman  and  author,  bom  at  Gas      ^^ 

Baron  Manch  von  BcUlnghansen  in  Unper  Italy.  Mantua,  Deo.  6^478,  died  at  Tolada 

Li  1840  he  retired  with  a  pension  and  the  office  Feb.  2, 1529.    His  career  e  ■ 

of  state  librarian,  and  has  since  resided  at  his  military  servioe  of  the  duke  oi  ■ 

estate  near  Liiienfcld.     The  author  of  many  better  known  as  a  diplomatist^  m  ^ 

poems,  ]>opttlar  songs,  and  miscellaneous  writ-  city  he  was  intmstea  by  the  i        ■       i 

mgs,  he  was  at  various  times  connected  with  with  important  missioas  to   i        f   *^ 

tho  press  of  Vienna,  but  he  is  best  known  by  England,  Louis  ZIL  of  Fn      e.         1m! 

his  voluminous  productions  for  the  stage.    Over  X.    He  became  a  &vorite  ui  i       sue 

100  plays,  partly  adapted  from  the  French,  pontiff  and  was  regarded        utid  of 

partly  original,  are  attributed  to  him.    In  1848,  nicnts  of  his  oonrt    Clem^un /If        ■ 

more   than    100,000   copies   of  his   political  sent  him  as  nnncio  to  Madrid,  1 

pamphlets,  in  favor  of  the  revolution,  found  his  arrival  Rome  was  sacked  bj  um 

eager  purchasers.  under  tlie  constable  B«inrbon.    Il  %■•  j 

CASTI,  GiAMBATTisTJi.  au  Italian  poet,  born  eible  for  Castiglione  to  havo  foraaasa 

in  1721,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  6, 1803.  «Ho  offici-  ed  this  catastrophe,  but  the  renro 

oted  for  some  time  as  professor  in  thelseminary  who  insinuated  that  be  hadb 

of  Montefiascone,  and  having  afterward  enlisted  interests  of  his  country  preyou  upu. 

the  sympathies  of  an  Austrian  nobleman,  he  was  hastened  his  end.    He  waa  uniTcrihuv 

presented  to  Joseph  II.  and  spent  several  years  and  tho  emperor,  Chariea  V.,  in  i 

as  unpaid  attache  to  foreign  embassies,  ingrati-  death,  exdidmed:  ^^Oneof  tbetn 

atmg  himself  into  the  favor  of  Catharine  of  in  Christendom  is  dead."    \  — 

Russia  and  of  other  potentates.    At  the  death  a  voluminous  writer,  bot  ]      inuidl 

of  Metastosio,  he  received  the  appointment  of  are  models  of  composition,    uis  i 

poet  hiiireate  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  with  a  H  libra  del  Corteogiama  waa  fln»  p 

salary  of  $1,500,  but  relinmiished  this  office  after  Aldus  in  1528,  and  A  versioii  waa  pn 

the  death  of  the  emperor  Joseph,  and  spent  tho  London  in  1727.    U.  Oablo  Oit>' 

lost  20  years  of  his  life  in  Paris.    In  early  life  philolo^  and  antionary,  bom  ii 

he  had  written  18  poetical  tales,  and  afterward  the  dose  of  the  18Ui  oeotoiy.    la  < 
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TSA(\  Mai,  be  published  an  edition  of  across  the  proTinoe.    On  the  8.  it  is  ^Tided 

8  Gtothic  translation  of  St  PaaPs  Epis-  from  New  Cwstile  by  the  Sierra  de  Goadarrama, 
oh  Mai  had  discovered  among  the  pa-  the  SomosieiTa,  and  a  oontinning  chain,  which. 
.  of  the  Ambrosian  library.  Most  of  under  different  nameSi  forms  the  entire  8.  ima 
3rtatioas  which  enrich  the  work,  the  £.  bounduy.  The  tiirers  of  Oastile  are  the 
^n  of  which  extended  through  20  Duero  in  part  of  its  course,  its  affluent  tiio 
irere  written  by  Castiglione.  IIL  IJcero  in  the  centre,  and  part  of  the  Ebro  on 
I  Benedetto,  called  II  Gbechbtto,  theN.  There  are  numerous  minor  streams :  iho 
;8e  painter  and  engraver,  born  in  Riaza,  Piron,  Oega,  Ereona,  Adi^a,  tributaries 
1  1616.  died  in  Mantua  in  1670.  He  of  the  Duero;  the  Neva,  the  Oca,  the  Tiron, 
pil  of  Paggi  Ferrari,  and,  according  to  and  the  Oja,  affluents  of  the  Ebro.  These  rivers 
horities,  of  Vandyke,  and  gained  a  high  are  blustering  torrents  after  rains,  but  in  som- 
•n  as  a  historical,  landscape,  and  por-  mer  many  of  them  are  mere  water-courses.  Tho 
nter,  and  also  as  an  engraver.  His  climate  is  dry  and  hot  in  the  summer,  dry  and 
vever,  was  animal  pdnting.  Many  of  his  cold  in  the  winter.  The  plains  are  ahnost 
are  in  tlie  museum  at  Florence,  and  in  deserts,  whose  vegetation  affords  but  a  scan^ 
vre  at  Paris;  and  some  have  found  pasturage,  and  disappears  entirely  under  the 
f  to  Venice,  Milan,  Munich,  and  Dres-  summer  sun.  On  the  seaooast,  and  in  the 
.  An  Italian  artist  and  missionary,  bom  mountains,  valleys,  and  hill-slopes,  nature  is 
iedinPekiaiQl768.  He  was  thorough-  much  less  sterile.  Old  Castile  includes  the 
sted  in  tlie  art  of  painting,  but  joining  provinces  of  Avila,  Burgos,  Logrofio,.Santander, 
*  of  tho  Jesuits,  Pekin  was  assigned  as  Soria,  .and  Segovia.  The  general  occupation  of 
of  his  labors,  and  there  he  passed  the  the  people  in  the  interior  is  agriculture  and 
>art  of  his  life,  in  favor  with  several  grazing.  In  the  towns  some  inferior  mannfiu>- 
e  emperors.    He  made  his  art  an  ac-  tures  are  carried  on.     Com  and  cattle  are 

9  his  religious  labors,  and  the  emperor  shipped  from  6antander. — Niw  OAsmx  oon- 
ig  erected  several  palaces  from  de-  tains  an  area  of  80,872  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857| 
nished  by  him.  Hd  is  said  to  have  about  1,800,000.  It  is  mudi  the  larger  divisioii 
Y  exerted  his  influence  to  protect  of  the  twe,  and  from  its  contiguity  to  the  Moor- 
s  from  persecution.  ish  kingdom,  was  the  more  important.  It  is 
[QLIOKE,  Lake  op,  in  Tuscany,  prov-  bounded  on  the  N.,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
Grossetto,  is  about  10  m.  long  and  Somoderra,  Sierra  de  Guadarrama,  4c ;  on  the 
>  3  wide.  It  was  formerly  much  larger,  S.  the  lofty  and  rugged  range  of  the  Sierra  Mo- 
been  reduced  to  its  present  size  bv  rena  separates  it  from  Andalusia.   The  province 

It  receives  the  Bruna  and  other  small  is  intersected  by  the  Sierra  Molina  range.  Min* 

id  communicates  with  the  Mediterra-  erals  abound,  and  the  great  quicksilver  mine  of 

a  short  channel.    Its  banks  are  un-  Almaden  is  in  the  i>rovince.    The  Tagni^  and 

,nd  mostly  depopulated.    It  has  been  various  tributaries,  Ti\]ufta|  Henares,  Jarama,. 

3ommuDicate  by  a  canal  with  the  Cm-  Guadarrama  and  Alberohe,  Oedron  and  AJffO* 

le  mingling  with  the  waters  of  this  dar,  with  many  small  streams,  flow  throukhthe 

ng  supposed  to  make  the  lake  more  provinoei  in  the  plains  N.  of  the  Sierra  MoHiul 

3.  The  plains  S.  of  the  Molina  are  watered  by  the 

GLIOXE  DELLE  SIFVIERE,  a  town  Guadiana  and  its  affluents.    The  climate  is  the 

irdy,  in  the  legation  of  Mantua ;  pop.  same  as  that  of  Old  Oastile.    Large  crops  <tf 

It  contains  several   churches  and   a  wheat  are  raised,  and  the  mountain  skates  §£» 

Atlc.    It  is  memorable  for  a  victory  of  ford  abundant  pasturage.    In  the  S.  are  tlM  ez- 

ch  over  the  imperial  forces,  Sept  9,  tensive  plains  of  La  iLmcha.    The  inliabltants 

I  for  the  decisive  victory  gained  here  of  New  Oastile  are  chiefly  enjnged  in  a^ouU 

-ench  over  the  Austrians,  Aug.  5, 1796.  tural  and  pastoral  pursuits.    The  vine  is  cnlti* 

iCarshal  Augereau  acquired  the  title  of  vated,  and  the  fine  wine  of  Val  de  Peflas  comes 

Jostiglione.  from  the  district  of  that  name.    Olives  and  oQ| 

:GLI0NE  FIORENTIKO,  in  the  dis-  soffiron,  honey,  and  hemp  are  produced  in  oon- 

urezzo,  Tuscany,  is  a  town  with  a  pop.  siderable  Quantities,     woollens,  paper,  ttneOi 

with  a  theological  seminary,  a  bishop^s  cotton,  ana  silk  are  manufMStured.    The  pror- 

.  Latin  school,  and  orphan  asylum,  and  ince  contains  Madrid,  the  capital  of  Spain,  the 

Uy  noted  for  tho  rearing  of  silkworms,  city  of  Toledo,  with  Alcala,  Arganda,  Aramuei^ 

LE  (Sp.  Cattilla%  an  ancient  kingdom  Almaden,  Almagro,  Oindad  IUmiI,  Onenca,  Qiift> 

situated  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsu-  dali^ara,  Molina,  Beqnefia,  Talavera,  and  Val  de 

vided  into  Old  and  New  Castile. — Old  Penas.    New  Outile  is  now  divided  into  the 

3  the  more  northerly  of  the  two ;  area,  provinces  of  Oindad  Real  Hnolnding  the  greater 

[.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  about  1,250,000.  part  of  La  Mancha),  Onenca,  GnadaiijarSi 

ery  irregular  shape,  stretching  from  S.  Madrid,  and  Toledo. 

E.    It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  bay  of  OASTILLA,  Rucoir,  president  of  PeriL  bon 

:.  by  ArafTon  and  Navarre,  S.  and  S.  E.  at  Tarapaca  in  1798,  served  in  the  Spanisa  cftT* 

[Castile,  W.  and  S.  W.  by  Leon.    In  the  ahy  until  1821,  when  Gen.  San  Jlartlii  pro- 

mtabrian  range  of  the  Pyrenees  runs  claimed  Peruvian  independenesw    Oaftfllai  Umb 
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a  lientonaDt,  Joined  the  liberatiDg  annj,  in  ins  and  lldierlaai     T*  h^  1 

irhioh  be  distinguished  himself.    Ho  uras  elect-  schools.    Pop.  In  !         1 
ed  president  of  Peru  in  1845.    At  the  ezpira-       CASTING.     Tim  or  i 

tion  of  his  term  of  office,  in  1851,  he  was  sue-  metals  is  an  art  tl      j       »       p 

ceeded  by  Gen.  Jo66  Rufino  Echenique,  but  the  earliest  perioda,  auu  wi      mdhii 

usurped  die  power  in  1855,  and  was,  by  a  ma-  by  varioos  i     u     .    A 

Jority  of  70,874  votes^  reelected  to  the  presi-  Midiani  J       d  hi  uk«  »< 

dencY  in  Aag.  1858.  zxzL  2k  u  > 

0A8TILLEJ0,  Cbistotal,  a*  Spanish  poet,  and  lead,  aro  w      .^  uvm  u 

bom  at  Ciudad  Kodrigo  toward  the  close  of  the  pear  that  methoua  uf  wi 

15th  century,  died  in  Yienns,  June  12,  1556  1,450  years  before  the  \> 

(according  to  other  authorities  in  1596),  where  the  28th  chapter  of  Job^  i 

his  tomb  has  recently  been  discovered  in  the  have  been  written  at  a  itiB 

UTeukloiter  Kirehe,    Attached  from  tlie  age  of  tionismadeofiQTerandgaL        w 

15  to  Ferdinand,  the  younger  brotlter  of  Charles  out  of  the  stone.    Tb*  ^m  mUm 

v.,  and  ofterward  emperor  of  Germany,  he  and  casting  of  the  ^  i 

subsequently  officiated  as   secretary  to   that  loys  properly  indndeaakii  h 

Srince.    lie  was  a  zealous  champion  of  the  old  used,  as  weU  as  of  the        r 

ipanbh  poets,  and  a  decided  opponent  of  the  the  various  processes  auuyn  > 

new  Italian  school.     His  poetry  generally  re-  is  too  varied,  and  reqninOT  Air 

fleets  a  genial  and  light-uearted  nature.     In  explanation  too  many  Qgnrea  t 

his  imitations  of  the  old  masters  ho  exhibits  a  to  admit  here  of  more  than  a  i 

superior  taste,  and  in  his  attack  upon  the  imi*  line.    It  includes  thai       * 

tators  of  the  Italian  poets,  whom  he  ciilled  Pe-  construction  of  huge  •         a  «n 

trarqvutas^  considerable  spirit.  One  of  his  most  require  for  each  one  tavvwiJ  Is 

fanciful  and  characteristic  poems  is  entitled,  furnish  the  number  of  tone  '^^ 

'^Transformation  of  a  Drunkard  into  a  Hos-  fill  its  mould,  or  of  the 

quito.*'    IIi»  works  were  published  in  Antwerp  which  several  are  reeordeu  u       % 

m  1598,  in  Madrid  in  1600,  and  were  reprinted  in  50  to  100  tons  of  bn        ,         im 

Fernandez'  ^'Collection  of  Spanish  Poets,'' 1792.  bell  of  Moscow,  ab<      utmbio  ihe 

CASTILLO,  Josfe  Mabia  del,  a  South  Amer-  tity  named.    The  ooi  km 

lean  patriot,  originally  a  lawyer,  was  a  member  elaborate  works  <^  art  fo 

of  the  assembly  of  notables  convened  at  Bogota  bronze,  and  of  the  nxiM  %       alo 

by  tlie  Spanisli  viceroy  on  the  breaking  out  of  those  of  the  celebrated  Bet^iu      c 

the  Quito  insurrection  in  1809.    Next  he  ap-  of  the  finer  parts  of  which  Ufa     r  j 

pern  as  a  member  of  the  constituent  college  are  required  to  weigh  a  } 

which  mot  at  Bogota  in  1811,  and  organized  thb  same  process;  and  ao        i 

the  state  of  Cundinamarca.    In  1812  ho  repre-  expensive  manufiMtore  of 

sented  the  province  of  Tui\ja  in  the  congress  at  for  reflecting  telesoopea.  tho  viibhh 

Keyva;  in  1813  was  commissioned  as  acting  of  the  brass  work  of  Oo 

governor  of  the  province;  and  was  apnointca  extensive  and  greatly  ]  oi 

Joint  commissioner  with  Don  J.  F.  Madrid  the  stove  founderiea  ok  x^i      ft 

to  treat  with  Norino.     In  1816,  when  Bogota  preservation  in  metal  of  tli«  « 

again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  ho  insects  and  leaves  of  planta.  i       ■ 

was   sent  prisoner  to  Oraoa,  in  Guatemala,  aration  of  the  great  pla 

Subsequently  lie  became  secretary  of  the  treos-  mirrora  and  wimlowa.     ai         i 

ury  in  Colombia.    In  this  position  he  con  tin-  quire  first  their  appropriate 

ned  till  1828,  when,  being  elected  president  of  ing  the  metals,  as  cupola  and  wvcn 

the  Ocana  convention,  ho  was  one  of  those  who  naces,  where  large  qnantitlea  are  i^ 

vacated  their  scats  when  the  m(^ority  refused  the  small  brass  ronuM       fori 

to  confer  new  iK)wer3  on  Bolivar.     For  this  rial.    In  the  larger  fhr     i       : 

service  the  dictator  rewarded  him  (Aug.  1828)  melted  are  expoeed  to  i      f      i»  i 

by  the  appointment  of  president  of  the  council  burning  fuel ;   in  the       lUcr  ops 

of  ministers  and  of  the  council  of  state.  blcs  or  pota  are  empipyvd.  in  i 

CASTINE,  a  town   in   Hancock   co..  Me.,  placed,  and  thus  kept  while 

on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Penobscot,  84  m.  below  with  the  burning  matters 

Bangor.    It  derives  its  name  from  the  baron  de  which  the  molten  fluid  li  jpi 

Castine,  a  French  nobleman,  by  whom  it  was  metal,  sand,  or  other  materia^    mm 

settled  in  1667,  in  company  with  a  French  col-  is  ordinarilv  the  case  fiv  ei 

ony,  who  ai'terward  abandoned  it  in  conse-  siderable  dimensional  i 

2uence  of  border  wars  with  the  Indians  and  which  must  have  the  e!  to 

Inglish  colonists.     In  1760  it  was  settled  by  de>ired.    These  are  n       j««  win 

the  English.    The  village  is  beautifully  situatotl  of  metal,  andbeinsp  •      u  of  eoiBDi 

on  a  peninsula,  enclosing  a  spacious  harbor  al-  they  demand  the      ii  w*  e:  ■■ 

ways  accessible  to  ve^fsels  of  the  largest  class.  Flasks  or  bo:       lur  ho 

Its  inhabitants  arc  chiefly  engaged  in  ship  build*  materiala  tok 
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*  moTing  the  beavj  eastingg,  or  some*  'ringle  artldiii    StilL  in  mmxj  plaoM  th^  art 

large  pota  of  melted  metal  from  the  adTaatageonaly  employed  to  aome  extent^  and 

0  the  moald,  and  atoves  for  drjing  good  casting  are  rerj  oonyeniently  made  bjr 
y  the  moalda  that  require  this  prepa-  the  fimt  foaion^ — ^When  anfficient  melted  inn 
mplete  the  list  of  the  most  essential  has  oollected  in  tiie  cupola,  the  hole  ia  opened 
•eaide  workmen's  tools,  required  for  a  at  the  bottom,  and  it  is  allowed  to  flow  out  Into 

The  cupola  furnaces  which  are  com«  ladles  which  are  carried  by  one  man,  or  into 

yed  for  the  second  fusion  of  iron,  larger  ones,  boldiog  800  or  400  IbsL,  carried  br 

uijr  so  named  from  a  cupola  or  dome  8  to  6  tnen,  ot  into  a  crane4adle,  in  wbkh  5 

sometimes  placed  over  them  to  lead  or  6  tone  may  be  moved  to  the  monlda.    For 

e  to  the  chimney.     They  generally  heavy  oaatings,  tiie  metal  b  often  run,  as  from 

a  cylinder  of  cast  or  boiler  plate  iron  the  blast  fnmace,  in  a  channel  in  the  sand, 

t  upon  a  brickwork  foundation,  and  called  a  sow,  leading  to  the  modda.     These 

u  fire  brick  or  refractory  sand  and  moulds  in  the  case  of  thci  blast  ftimace  mi^  ba 

leir  dimensions  vary  according  as  they  only  the  pig-bed  in  which  the  depressiona  fof 

led  for  large  or  small  operations.   The  the  piga  onnch  off  at  right  an^^ea  fttwi  the 

d  made  to  melt  and  hold  about  12  tons  leading  mother  channeL    Ilie  metal  flowing 

nd  several  such  are  placed  in  large  throuffh  and  fflling  these  open  channels  pretenta 

ts  side  by  side.    One-tenth  of  this  at  night  particularly  a  most  beautiful  appear^ 

9  uiore  common.    At  the  bottom  is  an  ance;  aa  it  gushes  out  from  the  furnace  in  a 

sufficiently  large  for  the  extraction  of  stream  of  liquid  fire,  its  intensely  heated  par* 

rs,  when  this  is  required.    It  is  closed  tides  meeting  the  oxygen  of  the  air  fly  upmrd 

^*plate,  which  is  provided  with  an  in  the  moat  mlliant  Min^lations.    mt  u^  nn* 

for  tho  flow  of  the  metal,  and  this  is  fortunately,  the  stream  oomea  in  contact  with 

nrith  a  lump  of  moistened  clay  after  sand  too  moist,  violent  action  then  takea  plaos^ 

lias  well  started,  and  before  the  iron  as  the  moisture  is  suddenly  converted  into 

i  to  melt    A  number  of  smaller  holes  steam,  and  thia  ia  deoomnoaed  by  the  healed 

up  the  back  for  the  introduction  of  iron ;   the  whole  casting  honse  is  filled  wilh 

the  lowest  being  first  used,  and  then  the  liquid  particles  thrown  in  every  direotioii| 

bh  clay  as  the  blast  pipe  is  moved  to  and  sparklmg  witii  fearfiil  magnificence  aa  they 

iiole  above,  in  consequence  of  the  ris*  are  conanmed  in  the  air.    A  alight  aooldiPt 

le  melted  iron  in  the  furnace.    The  sometimeagivea  rise  to  one  of  these  oatastrophai^ 

nven  by  the  fan  blower.    The  furnace  which  may  be  attended  with  the  moat  aenona 

1  at  the  top  with  charcoal,  coke,  or  oonseqnenceanto  workmen  and  proper^.  Bnl 
s,  and  after  the  contents  are  well  fired  flowing  with  ita  ordinary  quietness,  the  metal 
ast,  thd  pig  iron,  previously  selected  is  covered  with  wridding  linea,  which  mova 
dal  reference  to  the  quality  of  casting  rapidly  over  its  suiiaoea  and  gradually  become 
is  thrown  in  with  other  charges  of  atill  aa  it  solidiflea. — ^Theoumlds,  whidi  ana  tha 
e  pieces  should  not  weigh  more  than  next  olject  of  intereat,  may  be  made  in  tha 
hs.  each ;  scrap  iron  is  mixed  with  the  sand  floor  of  the  casting  bonae,  which  haa  been 
,  but  care  is  always  taken  to  so  ap-  fllled  in  with  the  proper  kind  of  sand  for  this 

that  the  product  shall  be  of  the  par-  purpose.    This  is  Bght,  fine,  and  loamy,  and  of 

dngth  or  fluidity  desired.    A  htUe  a  yellow  color  when  new,  but  by  the  ft«- 

iS  luldod  to  facilitate  the  fusion,  and  quent  addition  of  charcoal  dost  and  other 

ation  of  the  impurities  of  the  iron,  materials  used  in  the  moulding  it  gradually 

ire  made  by  second  fusion  in  the  cupola  becomea  dark-odored.     It  mnat  also  be  too 

ind  not  so  commonly  directly  from  the  inftuible  to  melt  and  adhere  to  tho  metiL    la 

ace,  for  tho  reason  that  qualities  are  this,  properiy  moistened  with  water,  are  im^ 

red  which  are  only  obtained  by  mix-  bedded  the  patterns  of  aodi  artidea  as  may  ba 

ron  from  different  localities.    It  is  cast  without  a  cover;  and  when  the  impraaitol 

vuliar  adaptation  of  Scotch  pig  to  give  in  the  sand  ia  perfectly  made,  the  pattema  are 

igth  and  fluidity  that  it  is  in  demand  careftilly  taken  out,  and  the  imperfidctloiia  of 

i;  with  other  cheaper  iron.    Thebrittie  the  asod«moold  are   aldlfrilly  smoothed  and 

made  from  bog  ores,  which  may  be  so  dressed  over.    Cloaa  moalda  may  be  made  of 

»y  falling  to  break  into  several  pieces,  metal,  and  for  repeating  a  great  number  ci 

demand  for  fine  castings  for  its  great  small  castings^  as  ol  bnlleta  or  cannon  ball%  thia 

unning  into  the  minutest  parts  of  the  is  usually  i&  oaae.    They  are  oommooly  mada 

nd  retaining  its  faintest  impressions,  in  sand,  eitiier  of  the  floor  covered  over  with 

laces,  too,  cannot  always  be  depended  the  upper  half  of  a  fla^  or  else  in  tha  sand  fa^ 

any  length  of  time  to  produce  the  claded  between  tha  4  rideaof  tldaflaskorboa^ 

lity  of  metal  from  the  ores ;  and  con-  whidi  has  neither  top  nor  bottom,  ^^'^^^^JS 

,  after  preparing  the  moulds  and  letting  board  bdow  and  another  above  it.    Tha  flaik 

on,  it  may  prove  altogether  unsuitable  is  divided  into  2  similar  parts,  whidi  fltesMt^ 

irticular  articles.    Nor  is  the  capacity  one  upon  each  other,  ana  ana  fastened  together 

learth  large  enough  to  produce  at  a  by  pins  ft  the  oomers.  .The  pattern  fa  Mda  la 

»  much  iron  as  is  often  required  for  a  S  partly  vldoh  aoenral^y  fit  together  to  flona 
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the  whole  figure;  one  part  is  imbedded  in  the  ingenious  ezpedientt  an  mkt 

Bond  of  one  portion  of  the  flask,  iind  the  other  injury  that  might  arise  fr 

so  pkced  in  the  corresponding  portion,  that  iDg  set  while  the  1         D     i 

when  the  2  ore  brought  in  contact  and  fastened,  cd  from  their  s     ii         o 

the  exact  figure  of  the  object  is  left  in  the  sand;  these  the  costi        ffliwufe  iir       m 

Just  as  when  the  2  hcmbpheres  of  a  bull<»  contraction  wh-«  jetlTl      .u       ^ 

mould  are  brought  together,  the  spherical  cavity  the  fact  that  the  <  i 

is  made  up  between  them.    The  little  aperture  counterparts  of  the  yuum 

through  which  the  metal  is  introduced  is  made,  one  should  be  proporti      1  w 

as  in  the  bullet  mould,  on  the  line  Joining  the  other ;   and  as  the  mne      ud  msu  ■ 

2  parts,  and  is  carefully  impressed  in  the  sand  the  weight  of  the  «  tj      i 

BO  that  its  sides  shall  bear  the  running  of  the  casting  should  i      u  a*  ii         h 

metal.    It  is  called  the  ingate,  and  serves  also  pattern.    Wood  lautema,  m        r 

as  a  passage  for  th^  escape  of  the  air  in  the  of  large  size,  are  often  bnUt  ii—         m. 

mould.    In  large  castings  several  of  these  are  fitted  together  and  glued.  ,«^  w 

required ;  and  in  making  use  of  them  for  pour-  castings,  as  those  for  ate  i  b 

ing  in  the  metal,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  particular  ders,  which  may  be  fin      w  iw  i€       i 

attention  to  the  escape  of  the  air,  that  there  is  ter,  a  hollow  core  of  mmhD  or  ol 

notiiing  to  impede  it ;  for  if  obstructed  and  the  so  oonstmcted  as  to  fit  in  the  fiarUi 

aand  is  too  dense  to  allow  of  its  passage  through,  leaving  the  space  for  the  1 1       r 

It  may  cause  the  metal  to  be  violently  projected  the  wall  of  this  cavity,    af 

from  the  mould ;  or  if  bubbles  of  air  remain  mould  a  circular  cluuinel 

shut  in  tho  metal,  they  render  it  porous  and  of  of  the  metal,  and  a  larvs  nmuucr  ut  ■ 

nncertain  strength.    The  object  of  the  double  from  this  down  Into  Uio       ea  to  k 

flask  is  to  admit  of  the  moulding  of  all  sides  of  a  many  lur-holes  are  also       u*        dM 

figure.     Many  objects  of  rather  complicated  the   lur.     The   chani 

shape  may,  by  a  little  ingenuity,  be  so  arranged  branches  coming  firoiu  «■      lu 

as  to  be  moulded  in  it  without  any  projecting  fiow  of  metal  in  each  one  o«  ■     ■« 

part  having  to  pass  under  the  sand,  which  by  a  workman  who  usee  his       \w^  ■« 

would  of   course  prevent  the  pattern  being  temporary  dam.   At  tho  ^       .  i 

drawn  out  witliout  breaking  down  tlie  mould,  shovels,"  the  currents  flow  m  i 

If  the  shape  is  too  complex  to  admit  of  this,  the  soon  filled.    The  hoQow  eora.  i 

flask  must  consist  of  three  pieces  or  more,  so  within  to  withstand  the  pr 

arranged  as  to  admit  of  the  moulding  of  all  the  metal,  must,  as  soon  aa  tJ 

parts  without  any  portion  being  thus  covered,  mencement  of  cooling,  be  bn 

Pieces  of  wood  or  brick,  or   sand  properly  restraint  be  laid  npon  the  j 

moulded,  are  often  used  as  cores  to  fill  parts  of  To  accomplish  this,  the  woii— 

the* mould  which  in  the  casting  are  to  be  hollow,  tho  highly  heated  cavity,  br 

Over  the  face  of  tho  mould  some  light  carbona-  working  a  minute  or  so  at  a 

ceous  powder  is  sifted,  which  has  the  effect  of  is  soim  removed.  The '     <)       « 

giving  a  smooth  face  to  tho  metal;   in  gold  are  allowed  to  oool 

and  silver  casting  the  smoke  of  pitch  or  rosin  is  hardness;  the  former  u«ii      ki 

made  to  deposit  a  fine  layer  of  soot  for  the  same  and  the  latter  by  rapid  ^— -^k  i 

purpose.    Kcd  brick  dust  is  often  used  as  part-  chilled  iron,  is  iron  cast  inc     fi        i 

ing  sand,  to  prevent  the  2  parts  of  the  mould  Tho  castings  when  remov     i^ 

from    adhering   together. — Patterns    are    tlie  dressed  by  breaking  off  than  » 

models  of  tho  object  required,  made  usimlly  of  in  the  ingatea,  and  their  i  m 

wood,  and  in  the  number  of  parts  necessary  for  the  crust  of  sand  which  or         u 

their  perfect  moulding.    The  wood  should  be  genious  method  of  <  in 

thoroughly  Fcasoned,  and  of  the  kinds  least  liable  practised  for  some  tuuo  «.  U      « 

to  cliongo  in  fonn  by  wari)ing  or  shrinking,  oularly  in  Baltimore.  The  iDm«A  U  n 

White  pi  no  and  mahogany,  clear  of  all  irregu-  a  cast-iron  tubular  case,  whidi  a 

larities,  are  among  tho  best.    Their  preparation  outer  mould.    Being  made  to 

is  a  distinct  branch  of  the  joiner^s  trade,  calling  its  axis,  tlie  fluid  iron  wi         b         *\ 

for  the  exercise  of  no  little  ingenuity  and  skill,  and  assumes  the  tubular  m 

In  consequence  of  tlie  contraction  of  iron  cast-  corresponding  to  the  anantibT  %A 

ings  as  they  cool,  the  patterns  should  be  corre-  duced. — ^It  may  be  i  to 

rndingly  large.    The  allowance  is  made  by  methods  employed  for 

use  of  a  contraction  rule,  in  which  the  the  delicate  ngures  of  i 

divisions  are  i  of  an  inch  in  a  foot,  or  9^,  plants,  and  tSso  of  lakw*  mmi         j 

longer  than  those  they  represent,  this  being  or  a  leaf  of  a  plant,  d  dtOv« 

the    usual    proportion    of    shrinkage.      Brass  a  cast  figure,  is  made  tv  1      'a  £m 

shrinks  3  times  as  much  as  iron.    Tlie  put-  tern.    It  is  fixed  by  th  in        < 

tern  desi^ier  is  obliged  always  to  have  refer-  small  box,  and  a  wir*  -^-^  n»w        | 

cnce  to  tlio  effect  of  unequal  rates  of  cooling  nect  it  with  the  outs  V       nw-n 

ic  tho  largo  and  small  parts  of  tho  castings,  and  is  plastered  over  it,  uj 
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to  the  box  and  Bwinging  this  aboat  abraeted  bj  the  ride  of  the  pit    A  amall  tube 

trials  of  the  same  nature  are  added  is  had  for  eonyejing  it  into  a  large  baidn  oyef 

wBj  till  the  box  is  filled.  It  is  then  the  monld,  int«  the  bottom  of  which  all  the 

uxj  dried,  the  wires  are  withdrawn,  and  large  braoohes  of  the  apoata  or  easts  are  insert- 

Jd  is  baked,  so  as  to  reduce  the  object  ed,  by  whieh  it  is  led  into  the  yarions  parts  of 

These  are  then  blown  out,  and  the  the  mould.    These  channels  are  closed  with 

» ready  to  be  filled.    An  improyed  pro-  long  iron  rods,  which  are  withdrawn  only  when 

0  mould  the  object  in  wax,  and  having  the  yessel  is  fbll  enough  of  the  metal  for  it  to 
d  this  with  plaster  of  Pari£  subject  the  run  into  all  of  them  at  the  same  time.  The 
7  heat  sufficient  to  melt  vie  wax  and  whole  of  the  ftumace  is  then  opened,  and  the 

to  be  absorbed  into  tbe  plaster.    Oast  mould  is  instantly  filled.  Theoasungisnowoom- 

r  brass  designed  for  printing  the  impres-  plete,  the  mould  and  earth  are  remoyed,  the  oora 

ferns  and  such  objects  are  prepared  by  and  the  iron  bars,  except  snch  as  are  required  to 

nious  process  of  Dr.  Branson,  of  6hef-  strengthen  the  figure,  are  taken  out  through 

ogland,  as  follows :  A  clean  sheet  of  an  aperture  left  in  the  brass  for  that  porpose, 

ercba,  softened  by  boiling,  is  laid  fiat  which  is  afterward  soldered,  and  the  figure  it 

Bmooth  plate  of  metal,  and  dusted  oyer  ready  for  the  finishing  touches  of  the  sculptorw-— > 

)nze  powder.    On  this  is  laid  the  frond  The  yalue  of  the  exports  of  castings  of  iron, 

and  it  is  then  covered  with  another  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  during  the 

plate  and  sabjected  to  a  moderate  pres-  year  ending  June  80,  1867,  was :  to  Oanadai 

hen  the  gutta  percha  is  cold,  it  is  found  $188,946 ;  other  British  American  possessions^ 

mpressed  with  a  perfect  copy  of  the  $75,172 ;   British  Australia,   $87,562 ;   Oub% 

d  from  this  a  cast  in  brass  is  taken,  $12,868 ;   England,  $8,981 ;   British  Guiana, 

when  bnmished,  is  ready  for  the  print*  $5,286;  Ohili,  $5,167;  other  oonntries,  $11,488: 

9  prints  thus  obtained,  if  the  ink  be  total  ^9,965.--See  also  l^x,  Oahkob,  and 

mixed  to  the  right  tint,  are  said  to  be  FouwDiar. 

iistiogaishable  from  the  plant  itself. —  OASTLE,  a  fortification  of  the  middle  ages, 
ng  statues,  a  hole  is  dog  in  the  sand,  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  ea$tettum^ 
some  resemblance  to  the  intended  fig-  although  the  casteUnm  of  the  classic  writers , 
he  inside  of  this  pit  is  lined  with  brick .  had  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  the  superb  * 
t,  and  a  small  furnace  is  sunk  in  the  hot-  castellated  edifices  of  Norman  and  Gkythic  ardd- 
>yer  this  furnace  is  placed  an  iron  grat-  tecture.  The  castellnm  of  the  Romans  seems,  at 
jch  supports  the  mould.  This  is  formed  times^  to  have  signified  something  of  the  nature 
ore,  the  wax,  and  the  outer  shelL  The  ofa  system  of  detached  forts  or  bastions,  connect- 
lass  or  core  of  clay  and  rough  plaster  ed  or  unconnected  with  curtains,  made  some- 
its  the  general  contour  of  the  form  re-  times  of  timber,  sometimes  of  stone,  and  not 

It  is  strengthened  by  iron  bars  on  the  unfrequentiy  of  a  combination  of  the  2  mate* 

ind  on  the  outside  is  covered  with  wax,  rials ;  the  stone  work  being  compacted  l^iUi 

ikness  of  which  corresponds  with  the  heavy  beams  of  timber,  wmch  were  supposed 

i  thickness  of  the  metal.   This,  however,  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  edifice,  as  they 

times  formed  in  separate  pieces  upon  were  less  liable  to  be  brought  down  by  toe 

and  brought  to  the  core  in  sections.    A  vibratory  motion  ffiven  to  the  walls  by  the  re- 

of  tubular  passages  from  the  wax  to  the  peated  blows  of  we  battoing  ram.    At  other 

are  left,  to  serve  as  ingates  and  for  the  times,  the  "v^ord  castellnm  was  nsed  by  the 

3f  air.    An  outer  coating  is  next  laid  Romans  to  signify  a  fortified  town,  and  that 

>  wax,  formed  of  layers  of  different  com*  more  frequenUy  in  the  jHrovinces,  partieidarlT 

s.  The  first  is  of  clay  and  old  white  cm-  in  Gaul,  tnan  elsewhere ;  most  of  the  Frenon 

nely  powdered,  and  mixed  with  water  towns  whidb  have  now  the  prefix  of  ehAtean, 

:  the  consistency  of  paint.    This  is  ap-  as  OhAteaudun,  Oh&tean  Thierry,  and  the  lik^ 

or  8  times.    For  the  2d  layer,  the  same  being  built  on  the  site  of  ancient  Roman  eos- 

tion,  to  which  is  added  horse  dung  and  teUa;  just  as  the  English  villages  and  towns 

nsed,  and  for  the  8d  the  dung  and  earth  having  the  anfilx  of  oeeter,  caster,  or  ehester. 

When  this  shell  is  completed,  the  whole  as  Donoaster,  Gloucester,  Oolchester,  are  the  29- 

ded  with  bands  of  iron.    A  moderate  cum  UnmUet  of  andent  encampments,  eostnoi. 

len  made  in  the  furnace,  for  the  purpose  Lastly,  castellnm  was  often  nsed  by  tbe  Romans 

ig  it,  as  well  as  for  melting  the  wax,  as  a  term  for  tibe  large  buildings  of  masomry 

uns  out  through  pipes  arranged  for  the  nsed  as  fountains,  or  rather  as  the  distribnting 

These  are  immediately  closed  with  reservoirs  of  their  aqueducts,  many  of  whidi, 

When  this  is  done,  the  square  pit  is  in  fact,  had  yery  nearly  the  character  of  the 

all  around  the  mould  with  loose  bricks,  amplest  form  of  the  small  castle  of  the  middle 

fire  is  increased  in  order  that  the  mould  ages,  some  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  SooC- 

1  thoroughly  heated  and  dried.  This  l^d,  consisting  merely  of  a  square  pile  of  map 
complisbed,  the  fire  is  extinguished,  and  sonry,  having  4  fiat  curtains,  with  4  projecting 
»le  letl  to  cool,  when  the  bricks  are  re-  round  or  square  towers  flanking  the  enurtaiDS, 
and  their  place  filled  with  eartL  The  1  at  each  comer  <^  the  buildiDg^  and  rishig  eon- 
I  now  mdted  in  a  large  furnace  con-  sideraUy  above  the  battlements  of  the  main 
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pfle,  80  88  to  oom'iiuuid  the  platfonna,  if  carried  of  the  Roeee  nd  the  MMirin  cC  fteMi^ 

by  escalade.    Roman  towers  are  almost  invari-  when  a  new  stvla  of  ■riiliHemwa,  WM^i 

ably  made  of  brick,  joined  by  cement  or  mor-  milder  state  of  ao^sty 

tar,  which  with  tlie  lapse  of  time  became  mamio  warfiu«,  sneoeedad  tha^oU 

harder  than  the  brick  it  compacted,  or  than  type, — ^resided  with  tbdr  ' 

■tone  itself.    When  they  nsed  stone,  it  seems  the  din  of  war,  tlie 

to  have  been  in  irregular  works,  of  great  ex-  nobles  of  the  land.    Of 

tent,  BQch  as   the  vallum  of  Antoninus,  or  firom  the  amall  ringle  kaapi  or 

Severus,  partakiug  of  the  natnre  of  earthworks  on  some  bold  rammil^  to  urn  wt 

rather  tlmn  of  regular  defences  of  masonry,  ties,  such  as  those  of  lymK^fhfl 

The  Saxon  castles  in  general  were  of  very  in-  or  Kenilwortli,  or 

ferior  architecture  and  design ;  they  had  rarely  ground  within  the  predncUcf  ttab' 

the  advantage  of  elevated  position,  or  of  com-  walls  and  deep  gtidUng  i 

manding  height  in  themselves.    In  fae^  the  similar  forms^  one  eominon 

Saxons  were  not,  it  would  seem,  at  any  time  a  whether  on  elevated  *groi 

castle-building  race,  nor  did  they  affect  lofty  scenery ;  and,  mleas  eaptorad  hj  wupAmt  iii 

sites  or  eminences  for  their  dwellings  or  de-  sudden  onslaught,  orbetnjed  fajtha  Bilk 

fences.    Their  favorite  localities  fur  building  of  some  one  within  the  waIl%«Nlidl' 

purposes,  so  for  as  can  be  judged  from  the  few  many  days,  resist  a  Ibndal  army ;  tbt  tal 

old  Saxon  sites,  such  as  Temple-Newsham  and  a  tillory  of  whieli.  cmmliring  only  of 

few  others  in  the  north  of  England,  and  in  the  and  machinery  kit  oaating  iteae^  eo 

fen  counties  of  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  and  nothing  against  stone  waUaef  lOorlttefl 

Dncolnshire,  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  thickuM,  and  100  feetormoraiBbil^ta 

affected  by  the  monks  after  the  conquest,  many  every  shot  hole,  crendle  and  bartJwa  af  wlU^ 

of  whom  were  of  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  race  arrows  and  croes-bow  bolli  IbD  tta  U  • 

— namely,  low,  rich  meadow  lands,  suitable  for  the  exposed  persons  of  the  aHrikHfes;  wllift 

the  rearing  and  fattening  of  the  flocks  and  mattered  little  to  the  defandew  af  ^ 

herds,  in  which  they  took  so  much  pride  and  whether  or  no,  in  tha  abaenoa  af 


pleasure,  and  in  which  so  large  a  portion  of  quate  to  reduce  it,  tha  adiflea  lolgliaaraUl 

their  wealth  consisted,  lying  by  the  margin  of  not  be  commanded  by  amineneaa  di  ■!» 

still  sheets  of  water,  containing  carp  and  tench  height,  provided  only  tint  thcgr 

as  fat  as  their  own  oxen,  ever  haunted  by  in-  in  near  arrow  ahot^ — ^Tha 

numerable  flocks  of  wild  fowl,  and  over-i^od-  was  a  series  of  cortdna  ^  aiaat 

owed  by  dark  woodlands,  as  old  as  the  days  of  height,  forming  the  circuit  of  tiia  i 

the  heptarchy,  or  perhaps  as  those  of  Gaisar.  large  square  flanking  towaiv  at 

In  such  places,  they  would  build  their  houses  serving  as  bastions  to  enfllada  tha 

of  strengUi  (one  could  hardly  call  them  castles),  dose  at  their  base  a  wide^  daep  moat  aalff  till 

long,  low,  flat-roofed,  rectangular   buildings,  crossed  by  means  of  a  drawwJdgii^ 


with  no  attempt  at  ornament,  and  little  at  de-    to  that  drawbridge  dafeadadL  im  Iha 
fence,  beyond  the  smallnees  of  the  narrow    side,  by  what  waa  callad  a  Iwilai— , 
round -topped  windows  and  low-browed  door-    what  we  should  now  call  a  bridaa  k 


ways,  with  here  and  there  a  low,  stubborn,  was  in  fitct  neither  mora  Bar  Mi  tha  a  II 

round  tower  at  an  angle,  sometimes  a  moat  castle  ofinferiorhelriit  to  tha  iatarior 

drawn  round  the  base  of  the  building  itself,  open  to  its  shot  oa  tha  inner  rida  %m 

and  defended  by  an  exterior  palisade  of  timber,  moat,  so  aa  to  be  vntenaUa  againat  ili 

but  without  any  system  of  flanking  walls  or  yet  strong  with  cortainai 

defences,  one  defending  and  commanding  the  sometimes,  again,  with 

other,  as  was  the  case  in  the  elaborate  fortal-  fosse  and  esmanftde^  aid  aa 

ices  afterward  erected  everywhere  throughout  of  wood,  called  the  banicn,  in  tiia 

the  land  by  the  victorious  Normans  for  the  which  and  their  defenea  weva  ^ 

protection  uf  their  scanty  numbers.    It  would  some  of  the  moat  despcnta  and  _ 

seem,  in  fact,  that  neither  during  the  Roman  of  arms  recorded  by  Uia  dmmielan 

occupation  uf  Britannia,  nor  afterward^  while  atrels  of  the  midcUa  aca^    In 

the  Christianized  and  Latinized  Cambro-Brit-  larger  and  more  powerfmflMidal  I 

ons  held  it,  nor  yet  after  that,  in  the  An-  as  that  of  Framlinriiam  in  frflliWfr,  af 

fflo-Saxon   times,  while   there   were   Anglo-  les  Tours  and  Lo^ea  in  FVanoa^  aod 

Saxons  in  England,  were  there  any  pkoes  of  others  in  England,  Franaa^  and  tiia  Lav 


strength  in   the  kingdom.     A  single  battle,  tries,  within  the  exterior  pneinali  and  Mi 

won  by  a  fuw  diarges  of  mail-clad  horse-  there  were  a  2d  and  8d  wat  Atah,  a  Id  aaiil 

men,  l^d  the  whole  kingdom  prostrate  at  the  wall,  each  loftier  than  that  with 

feet  of  William  the  Norman,  who  portioned  manding  it  from  the  baaatotka 

out  the  realm  among  his  landless  ftillowers.  all  tliese  arranged  in  aneh  a  waj 

Everywhere,  instantly  after  the   subjugation  sailanta,  having  mastered  tiia  let 

of  the  land,  on  every  estate  arose  the  tall  and  tered  the  1st  precinct,  woald 

castellated  dwellings  in  which, — from  that  day  compelled  to  make  a  flank 

downward  uutU  the  condnaion  of  the  wara  half  tha  dromnfiHranoa 
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I  high  inner  vail  and  aa  impassable  Craj  Fliee,  ocnmij  of  Kent,  England,  Aug:  IS, 

inder  shot  from  the  2d  wall,  before  1822.    He  attended  the  grammar-eohool  at  Ar- 

;  the  2d  bridge  and  gateway.    Add  to  mash,  and  oompleted  Wa  edacation  at  Gam* 

it,  the  2d  wall  gained,  a  similar  task  re-  brioge.    In  1789  he-offered  himself  as  a  candi- 

before  carrying  the  8d ;  and  whea  the  date  for  the  representation  of  the  conntj  of 

s  should  be  all  forced,  one  by  one,  the  Down  in  the  Iriah  hoose  of  commons,  and  waa 

the  whole,  in  the  shape  of  the  keep  or  elected  after  a  sharp  contest,  which  is  said  to 

a  pile  of  masonry  almost  solid,  and  of  have  cost  his  family  over  £25,000.    In  1794  be 

aln^ost  impregnable,  consisting  princi-  was  sent  to  the  British  hoose  of  commons,  aa 

'  a  huge  square  tower  of  200  feet  or  a  member  for  the  borough  of  Tregony.    After 

height,  with  a  flanking  turret  at  each  the  dissolution  of  that  house  in  May,  1796,  he 

not  a  window  larger  than  a  shot  hole  was  again  returned  to  the  British  parliament^ 

"61    I  of  the  longest  ladder,  and  but  one  which  met  in  September  of  the  same  year,  as 

cu  on  the  8d  floor  above  the  ground,  member  for  Orford;  but  relinquishing  bis  aeaft 
m  only  by  an  exterior  stair  of  stone,  **  so  in  July,  1797^  he  was  reelected  to  the  Iriab  per- 
where  one  but  goes  abreast,"  exposed  liamen^  as  representative  of  the  oonn^  of 
long-bow  sha^  and  croes-bow  bolts,  Down,  and  apjpointed  keeper  of  the  privy  seal 
ds  of  melted  pitch  and  scalding  oil  from  for  Ireland.  In  the  beginning  of  1798,  be  be* 
lements  and  bartizans,  frowned  its  de-  came  chief  secretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  and 
r  laughed  its  scorn  on  all  beholders,  an  Irish  privy  councillor.  The  rebellion  wbioh 
i  the  castles  of  the  middle  ages,  as  tliey  invited  and  accompanied  the  bmding  of  Qen* 
thousands,  still  migestio  in  their  ruins,  Humbert  in  1798,  was  crushed  by  Oastlereai^ 
le  pleasant  scenery  of  the  rich  com  although  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  be  mm 
id  pastures  and  green  woods  of  merry  not  a  partv  to  the  remorseless  crueltiea  prao- 
l;  amid  the  vineyards  and  fertile  plains  tised  by  tne  ProteAants,  with  the  odium  of 
tee;  amid  the  marshy  pastures  of  the  which  bis  name  has  been  loaded.  It  waa 
untries ;  along  the  steeps  of  the  Rhine,  m^nlv  through  bis  instrumentalitv.  that  the 
les  of  the  Alps,  of  the  Black  forest,  of  act  of  imion  waa  passed.  When  this  measure 
ol,  of  the  Apennines,  and  of  the  moun*  was  oonsnnmiatea.  Lord  Castlereaglh  quitted 
;es  looking  down  on  the  Danube,  relics  the  Irish  sovemment,  execrated  by  the  mar 
idmarks  of  a  wild  and  iron  age,  the  Jority  of  his  countrymen.  The  Orange  or 
>f  men  as  wild  and  as  iron  as  the  epoch  Protestant  party,  however,  to  wUcb,  boib  bj 
h  they  flourished.  personal  opinions  and  by  family  oonnectloDa, 
TLE  0  ABEY,  a  market  town  and  puish  and  residence  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  be  be- 
srsetshire,  England,  on  the  Great  West-  longed,  looked  upon  him  with  fkr  diflbrent 
road,  129^  m.  from  London.  It  con-  sentiments;  and  their  respect  fbr  bis  stanch 
manor-house  in  which  Charles  H.  took  adherence,  at  any  cost  to  toe  doctrine  of  I^ot- 
iter  the  battle  of  Worcester.  estant  supremacy  in  Ireland,  was  undoubtedly 
TLE  CONNEL,  or  Stbadballt,  a  town  shared  at  that  time  by  the  voLBiofitj  of  En^^iab- 
ish  of  Munster,  Ireland ;  pop.  of  the  men.  He  represented  bb  native  county  m  the 
,106.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  first  imperial  parliament,  which  aasonbled  la 
Q,  near  the  falls  of  Doonass,  and  is  much  Feb.  1801,  and  also  in  the  second,  which  eoa- 
.  to  in  summer  by  the  inhabitants  of  vened  in  September  of  the  ensuing  year.  In 
k  for  its  chalybeate  springs.  Its  castie,  the  beginning  of  1803  he  waa  appdnted  ft 
f  the  residence  of  the  O^Briens,  kings  of  privy  oonneillor  of  Great  Britain,  andf  preslde&t 
',  was-  destroyed  during  tiie  siege  of  of  the  board  of  oontroL  He  retained  tnat  olBoe 
k.  after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  tbroorii- 
TLE  DERMOT,  or  Tbistlbdermot,  an  out  the  Addington  administration.  In  Ja!qr| 
town  and  parish  of  Leinster,  Irehmd ;  1805,  after  Mr.  Pitt'a  return  to  power,  Lora 
the  town,  1,516.  It  is  situated  on  the  CasUereagh  joined  bis  cabinet  as  aeoretaij  at 
i  affluent  of  the  Barrow,  and  was  for-  war  and  for  the  ooloniea.  Having  lost  bia  aeat 
de  residence  of  the  Dermots,  kings  of  for  Down,  he  was  returned  in  1806  for  Boroiu^ 
*.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  biter-  bridge:  and  relinquiahing  bia  ofl!ce  after  Jfr. 
mtiquitics,  among  which  are  the  ruins  Pitt'a  death,  be  waa  returned  for  the  ffaUowiog 
ge  cathedral,  a  church  built  by  the  first  parliament,  which  met  in  Dec  1808^  for  the 
settiers,  a  Franciscan  monastery,  a  Nor-  oorou^  of  Pljrmpton  Earie.  He  now  went  into 
oh,  a  square  tower  supposed  to  have  oppomonagianstFoxaudGrenviIle,andsttMk- 
ected  by  the  knights  templars,  the  re*  ea  th<^  peace  policy.  In  1807,  upon  IbefbrauiF 
»f  a  priory,  a  casUe,  and  in  tiie  church-  tion  of  uie  Portland  cabinet,  be  asain  beoame 
veral  carious  crosses  and  a  round  tower,  secretary  at  war,  and  waa  reelected  br  bia  bMt 
rLEREAGH,  Robert  Henbt  Stbw-  oonstitnenqr  for  tbeparliament  wbioh  met  in 
scount  (second  marquis  of  London-  May  of  tliatyear.  while  a  member  of  this  ad- 
April  8,  1821),  a  British   statesman,  ministration,  be  inonrred  the  respoosibilitx  of 

the  family  seat  of  Mount  Stewart,  in  the  ill-advised  Wateheren  eznediuon,  in  i«te> 

nty  of  Down,  Ireland,  June  18,  1769,  ence  to  which  Mr.  Canning,  nia  ooHeagne  aoa 

bis  own  hand  at  his  seat  of  North-  aecretaiy  tor fbreign  affldn^  a— Had  laraOmtSf^ 
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■ 

reagh  with  such  warmth  of  per8ona]itT,that  a  dnel  inhabitonts  of  the  rilli 

ensued  between  them  in  1809,  and  both  retired  in  mining.    Some,  however,  %      re  • 

from  office.    Lord  Castlerea;?h  soon  returned  to'  ence  from  the  maoofafCtiire  of  w 

tiie  ministry,  and  assumed  Mr.  Canning's  post,  tides  from  spar,  and  from  acting  w  i 

in  which  he  gained  a  position  so  commanding,  the  strangers  Tisiting  the  manj  naturki 

that  on  Mr.  Perceval's  deatli,  in  1812,  he  hiul  ties  of  the  neighborhoodi    Among 

the  confidence  of  the  tonr  party,  and  was  re-  remarkable  is  the  Peak  carem,  or  he^i 

garded  as  the  ministerial  leader  in  the  house  of  consisting  of  a  aeries  of  sobterraDeoQi 

commons.    In  Nov.  1812,  he  was  once  more  hers,  which  can  only  be  explored  bj  toi 

returned  for  the  county  of  Down,  retaining  that  The  whole  depth  of  the  excavaticA 

seat  in  the  next  2  parliaments,  which  met  in  from  the  qpenins  is  2,800  feet. 
Aug.  1818,  and  in  April,  1820.     In  1814,  as        CASTLETOWN,  the  capital  of 

British  plenipotentiary,  he  took  part  in  tlie  con-  Man,  England,  on  a  bay  of  the  same , 

ferences  of  Cliatillon,  and  was  influential  in  per-  the  6.  extremity  of  the  teland ;  ff^y, 

auading  the  allies  not  to  lay  down  their  arms,  2,479.   It  contains  King  William^srollef 

unless  Napoleon  agreed  to  limit  France  to  the  ed  in  1880,  and  Castle  Roshen,  said  tob 

boundary  of  1702.    This  Napoleon  refused  to  built  by  a  Danidi  prince  in  960.    It  i* 

do;  and  that  great  campaign  was  begun  which  of  the  governor  and  of  the  Manx  court 
ended  in  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  and  the  ab-        CASTOR,  a  substance  sonsewhat  re 

dicatlon  of  Napoleon.    At  first  Lord  Castle-  musk,  secreted  by  the  beaver.    It  is  of 

reagh's  unappeasable  hatred  of  Napoleon,  or  sistency  of  honey,  has  a  strong.  p«D 

perhaps  his  i)olitical  foresight,  would  not  per-  fetid,  and  volatile  odor,  which  b  )'^4  i 

mit  him  to  concur,  in  behalf  of  England,  in  the  substance  is  dried  and  hardened.    It  i 

measure  by  which  Napoleon  was  permitted  to  some  extent  in  medicine  as  an  antbi] 

retain  the  title  of  emperofr,  and  retire  to  Elba,  and  stimulant,  and  is  thoaght  to  act  < 

After  the  treaty   was    signed,    however,    he  upon  the  nervous  svstem.    It  was  kn 

reluctantly  acceded  to  it.    He   took  part  in  recommended  by  Pliny  and  Dioecorid 

the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  in  the  discussions  has  not  a   high   reputation    among 

which  followed  during  the  Hundred  Days.  8ub-  practitioners ;  and  as  it  is  often  lorgeTi 

sequently  he   supported   George   IV.  in    his  ated,  there  will  be  little  canse  for  r 

schemes  for  getting  rid  of  Queen  Caroline,  and  its  use  be  discontinued.    The  article  c< 

was  the  author  of  tlie  harsh  measures  for  the  the  best  is  obtuned  from  Russia.    Th 

repression  of  discontent  caused  by  general  dis-  can  beaver  produces  an  inferior  quarii 

ireaa  and  dcarness  of  provisions.    The  struggles  zoic  acid  is  recognised  among  the  i 

of  the  constitutionalists  in  Spain  and  Portugal  organic  componnoi  of  whicJb  this  i 

called  for  active  interference  on  the  part  of  the  consists. 

holy  alliance,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  was  on  the        Cx\STOR  OIL,  a  mild  purgative 

point  of  joining  the  congress  of  Verona,  when  from  the  nuts  of  the  castor  oil  plant, 

ne  fell  into  a  state  of  melancholy,  in  which  he  nv»  eommvnia^  or  palma  Christ L    E 

committed  suicide  by  opening  the  carotid  ar-  an  apctalous  genus  of  plants  be 

tery  with   a   penknife.     The  coroner's  jury  natural  order  euphof^Uieea,    It  w»  « 

which  investigated  the  case  declared  the  act  to  a  native  of  Asia,  and  was  used  by  the  i 

have  been  committed    in  a  state  of  lunacy,  antiquity,  but  is  now  nataralixed  i 

Lord  Castlereagh  has  been  assailed  with  un-  America,  and  the  south  of  Europe.    1 

sparing  acrimony.    As  an  orator,  he  was  below  acters  of  this  genus  are :  Leaves  alten 

mediocrity.    Bat  he  had  sound  common  sense,  ulate,  palmate,  glands  at  apex  d  petiok 

great  moral  courage,  and  unshaken  firmness;  ers in  tcnninal panicles ;  momBCiona,  i 

and    if  ho  could    not   express  his  intentions  calyx  8-6  parted,  valvate ;  filaments  n 

fiuently,  ho  could  march  straight  forward  to  polyadelphous;  style  short,  sUgmaa 

their  accomplishment.   His  correspondence  was  tite,  feathery;  ovary  ffloboee,  3  celled 

edited  by  his  brother,  the  third  marquis,  in  ovule  in  each  cell;  irait  capaolar,  U 

1850.  The  trihe  is  formed  of  trees,  ehmb^ 

C  ASTIJETON,^  a  post  village  and  township  becoming  arborescent.  The  J2L  eommuM 

of  Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  j^op.  3,016,  situated  on  Cas-  ma  Christihua  peltate  palmate  leaves. 

tloton  river,  at  tho  intersection  of  the  Rutland  coolated  serrated  lobes ;  an  herbacc^ 

and  Washington,  and  tho  Saratoga  and  Ca^tlo-  stem,  of  a  purplish  red  color  npwaru, 

ton  railroads,  which  unite  hero  >\ith  the  Vor-  ers  in  long  green  and  glauoons  spikes, 

mont  and  Canada  lines.    It  is  the  seat  of  Cas-  from  the  divisions  of  the  branches,  t 

tleton  medical  college,  founded  in  1818,  and  from  the  lower  part  of  the  apike,  th 

connected  with  Middlebury  college.  from  the  upper.    The  eapsnlea  are  pri 

CASTLETOX,  a  village  of  Derbyshire,  Eng-  varies  in  size  in  different  coontrieiL 

iand,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  rugged  eminence,  parts  of  Europe  it  is  not  more  than  S 

on  which  stands  Peak  castle,  an  ancient  8tr()n«r-  high,  but  in  India  it  is  a  tree,  and  in 

hold  erected  by  'William  Peveril,  natural  son  of  attains  fair  dimensions.    The  nativa  e 

the  conciuoror,  and  celebrated  in  Sir  Walter  E,  eommunii  is  unknown ;  It  b  co^Je 

Scott's  novel  of  *' Peveril  of  tho  Peak.''    Tho  beBarbary.    The  castor  oil  j^tWM  J 
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lent  times,  both  to  the  Egyptians  and  ft  most  eligible  mediolne  in  piles  and'cthtr  aflbe* 

jcks.    The  latter  called  it  croton,  a  name  tions  of  the  rectom.    Alone  or  with  turpentine^ 

dd  by  modern  botanists  on  another  ge-  it  is  very  efBioadons  in  expeiUng  worma.    The 

eopborbiaoeoas  plants,  one  species  of  chief  olijection  to  its  nse  Is  the  repoMve  tastet 

pelds  the  stroogly  purgative  oil  called  From  15  to  90  drops  of  pnreliqnor  potswa  will 

tiglii  or  croton  oil.    Numerons  varieties  nsoally  saponify  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil,  to 

mmunia  exist  in  various  localities,  differ-  which  1  ounce  of  distilled  water  and  a  dradim 

.  only  in  color  and  the  peculiar  condition  of  spirit  of  pimento  or  of  nutmeg  may  be  add- 

Btem^  bat  in  stature  and  doration.    In  ed,  to  ibake  an  emulsion,  which  is  equally  ef« 

souDtries  it  is  ligneous  and  perennial ;  in  fective  and  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste.    Oastor 

irions,  annaal  and  herbaceous.    The  en-  oil  is  much  used  in  the  East,  FranoSi  Italy,  aid 

>ossedses  active  properties,  but  the  oil  other  countries,  for  burning,  as  well  as  fit  ma- 

«u  /rom  the  seeds  is  alone  employed  in  dicinal  purposes. — ^ThemanufiMtnreof  eastoroil 

u   The  ancients  administered  the  seeds  is  actively  carried  on  in  the  U.  S.,  especially  ai  St. 

but  their  variable  action,  producing  some-  Louis,  the  beans  being  produced  in  southern  B* 

iven  fatal  effects,  led  to  their  disuse.    The  linois.  The  ground  is  prepared  as  for  other  cropi^ 

'comparatively  recent  introduction.   The  and  the  seeds  are  phmted  much  in  the  maimer 

rere  formerly  known  in  the  shops  as  aem-  of  those  of  Indian  com,  with  the  exception  that 

ini  or  cataputia  majoris.    Thev  are  about  there  is  but  one  seed  put  into  eaoh  hiu,  and  that 

9  of  a  small  bean,  obtuse  at  botn  ends,  the  at  every  4th  row  a  space  is  left  to  adnoit  of  th# 

I  beiug  smooth,  shining,  and  beautifully  passage  of  a  team  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 

d.    The  skin  consists  of  8  tunics ;  the  the  crop.    The  ripening  commences  in  August^ 

3  or  kernel  consists  of  an  oily  albumen  about  20  bushels  from  an  acre  of  ground  is 

embryo,  the  cotyledons  of  which  are  considered  a  fair  yield.    Thecvdinaryhydnmlio 

aQous  or  folioceous.    Thoi  outer  shell  is  press  was  first  implied  to  the  manufiM^ure  \ff 

of  taste.    According  to  Dr.  Dierbach,  Mr.  Henry  T.  Blow,  about  1847.    Mr.  Blow% 

ive  principle  resides  in  the  inner  coat ;  manu&ctory  was  the  most  extensive  in  the'  XT. 

assert  that  the  purgative  principle  resides  S.,  but  was  destroyed  by  fire  hi  the  eariT  iwrl 

)ryo.  M6rat  and  De  Lens  have  shown,  of  1856.    A  new  press  Introduced  by  Mr.  La- 

\j     onnairedes  sciences  mSdi€ale8,tjl\x.y  tourette  and  patented  Oct  28,  1861,  has  in^ 

6  active  priuciplo  is  diffused  throngh  the  creased  the  product  of  oil  fit>m  the  bean  9V1 

mbstance  of  the  kernel,  thoughpossibly  per  cent  over  the  ordinary  hydrauHopress^  aaa 

lore  intensity  in  the  embryo. — The  qual-  brought  the  manui!eu)tur6  in  many  other  ra- 

:astor  oil  depends  on  the  greater  or  less  spects  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfocnon.    On  aa 

ty  of  the  seeds ;  the  peculiar  variety  of  average  one  of  these  presses  is  estimated  to 

Dt  from  which  they  have  been  obtained;  work  150,000  budids  of  bewnsper  annum,  jiro- 

>  accidental  or  intentional  admixture  of  dncing  400,000  gallons  of  oiL    The  produce  in 
leeds,  before  the  process  of  extraction.  4  years,  1850  to  1856,  averaged  an  annual  j^eld 

[udia  and  America  much  heat  was  for-  of  about  286,000  gallons,  most  of  whidh^  was 

)]oyed  in  the  process,  and  this  was  in-  taken  for  home  consumption. — The  following 

Lu  the  quality  of  the  oil.    During  the  table  presents  the  movement  of  the  AmerkMBi 

DO  of  heat  a  volatile  principle  escaped  trade  with  foreign  oountries  in  castor  oil  during 

ivos  so  irritating  that  the  workmen  nad  the  year  ending  June  30, 1857. 

<ct  their  faces  by  masks.     The  French  inporti.                           oanM.         ym». 

is  the  best.    The  fresh  seeds  are  bruised,  ^^^^^'ii^:::::::::::-                ^ 

n  put  into  a  cold  press.     The  oil  is  ex-        .*     Fnmce  on  the  AtUntie. If?  jS 

and  allowed  to  stand  some  time,  to  per-       *    JSlIJ.***^ £  S 

>  albumen,  mucilage,  and  other  matters  Cmm. 9t^  in 

ide;  or  it  is  filtered,  to  separate  them         Total ier,SM     $iSUIi 

idly.    The  produce  is  equal  to  about  rumm  bi*  wUek  fa^wM. 

3  seeds  employed,  and  the  oil  possesses    Bottom  tad  ChMkitown HI'S?      ^2S 


aturai  qualities.  Both  the  French  and  pJSJi^';::;::::;;:::;:.".;!;»;::i  *^  "^ 

oils  are  much  milder  than  oil  procured  Ban  Fnaeboo.'.'.' .'.'.' .'.'.'.*!.*.*.'.*.*.'.'.'.'.' .'.*.'.*       m  M 

opical  countries.    Oil  of  good  qnality  ^^^^^                                        iviMi  fiitifli 

5kish  fluid  of  a  very  pale  yellow  color,                ""'"'"' ^\^  ^^ 

being  almost  limpid,  with  a  slightly    ^^^^        .^T^. ^sjott  tM9 

m  odor  and  an  oily  taste,  mild  at  first,  othor  mU^  N.' Am.  p  tmuiim,  1 1            ^  '  W 

f  a  feeling  at  the  back  of  the  throat,    BrtUrii  Wort  Indio^ <>  '  • 

less  intense,  according  to  the  freshness         xotd M8t 

specimen.    Bad  oil  is  rancid  and  disa- 


a. — When  pure,  it  is  a  mild  aperient  or    TemMmt .'.... ^JJ        !•• 

»,  operating  without  griping  or  other  in-    S^Jlj; HI!!!!!!!!!"   t8  '     ^8 

ence,  and  commonly  very  soon  after  it  ' 


.    It  is  deemed  the  most  proper  laxative         Totd *''y ,»_^    -. 

y  inflammatory  states  of  the  abdomen,  OASTOR  AUD  POLLU^  ealiilt  «■>  ttt 

leys,  or  the  bladder.    It  is  also  deemed  Ihoeouxi,  or  sons  of  JupttsTi  ftnMi'lMNI  fta 
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Greek  mythology.    According  to  Homer,  they  lakes.    It  receives  the  ontlct  of  I«ke 

were  eone  of  Tyndareus  aud  Lcnla,  ondbrotliers  and  finally  diBchargee  Itaelf  iitfo  Big  laka. 
of  Helen  and  Glytemnestra,  and  licnco  aro  often        CASTREN,  MAmnw  Auzavmi,  aH 

called  the  Tyndarid®.    Castor  excelled  in  tarn-  philologiat,  bom  Dec.  2,  1813,  al  TerrobilW 

ing  horses,  and  Pollux  in  tho  game  of  boxing,  land,  died  May  7,  1852,  in  HdnDgfon.    Hi 

Tliongh  buried,  they  were  taken  from  the  earth  devoted  himself  to  collecting  iJbe  in* «nuottih  d 

before  tho  siege  of  Troy,  became  immortal  and  tho  genius  of  Finland,  scattered  throac^ 

honored  as  gods,  and  sometimes  appeared  among  various  tribcfi,  and  as  a  pre]  m  be 

men.    Tlio  legend  was  complicated  by  subsc-  took  to  travel  on  ft>ot  in  18&o  %ar        j 

quent  poets.    According  to  some,  the  I)ioscuri  Lapland.    Aided  by  goyemnient,  uo  ^ 

were  sons  of  Leda  and  of  Jupiter  disguised  as  a  his  invc^-tigatiollS  through  Norwemn  mL . 

swanor  a  star ;  according  to  others,  Pollux  only  sian  Finland,  and  even  as  far       Jm  \ 

had  this  divine  origin  and  the  privilege  of  im-  of  Europe  and  Siberia.    Healsu  ^ 

mortality.    Tho  place  of  their  birth  was  vari-  to  make  Iiimself  more  familiar  «iui 

onsly  said  to  be  Amyclo),  Mount  Taygetu:*,  and  guagc,   with  a  view  to  the  tnmbium 

the  island  of  Pephnos.    They  aro  fabled  to  ha vo  Swedish  of  the  celebrated  papula*  w 

attackedandravaged  Attica,  and  to  have  brought  ^^Kalevala."    He  was  appointed 

back  their  sister  Helen  who  had  been  stolen  ethnographer  to  the  academy  of  St.  j     « 

away  by  Theseus.    They  took  i)art  iu  the  Caly-  and  with  tho  aid  of  tho  nnivernty  a       mm- 

donian  boar  hunt,  and  accompanied  tlio  expo-  fors,  he  extended  his  researches  thiv^ 

dition  of  the  Argonauts,  during  which  Pollux  Siberia,  from  tho  frontiers  of  China  Is 

vanquished  with  the  cxstus  the  giant  Amycus,  shores  of  tho  Arctic  ocean.    ITith  f 

king  of  tho  Bobryces,  and  founded  tho  city  of  stitution  and  delicate  heaJth,  he  aec 

Dioscurias  in  Colchis.    Associated  with  Idas  extraordinary  labors,  and  sent  houac,      m- 

and  Lynceus,  sons  of  Apliareus,  they  plundered  dition  to  Uio  documents  connected  itiu 

Arcadia,  but  in  a  quarrol  Avhich  aroso  concern-  own  studies,  reports  and  letters  of  p 

ing  the  divbion  of  the  spoil.  Castor,  tho  mortal.  Many  of  these  were  pnblislied  in        j 

porbhcd  by  tho  hands  of  Lvnceus,  who  in  his  and  Swedish  periodicds  of  the  day.    C 

turn  fell  under  the  blows  of  Pollux,  while  Idas  was  honored  on  his  retnm  to         e 

was  struck  with  a  thunderbolt  by  Jupiter.    Ac-  in  1851,  a  year  before  his  death,  Waui 

cording  to  another  tradition  Castor  was  slain  in  of  first  professor  of  the  Finniali 

a  war  between  Athens  and  Laccdicmon.    Jupi-  literature   at   the   university   of 

ter  permitted  Pollux  to  pass  alternately  one  day  The  literary  society  of  Finland  and       bcm 

witii  his  brother  on  Olympus  and  another  on  of  St.  Petersburg  caused  hia  writing  ui  be 

the  earth.    The  worship  of  these  heroic  broth-  Ibhed  afler  his  death,  the  latter  In 

era  was  established  by  the  Acbicans,  adopted  by  ing  ^f  r.  Schiefncr  as  editor  of  t      i  ■* 

the  Dorians,  and  spread  throughout  Greece,  lished  in  St.  Petersburg  in  Gen         ii 

Italy,  and  Sicily.    They  were  the  tutelary  gods  1856,  while  Finnish  editions  w«;n9  v^ 

of  hospitality,  presided  over  gymnastic  exer-  at  Helsingfors  in  1852,  1868,  and  ! 

cises,  and  were  eminently  the  mighty  helpers  German  edition  of  part  of  them  >  ■ 

of  man.    They  calmed  tcmf)ests,  appearing  as  in  Leipsic.    His  Samoicd  grammai 

light  flames  on  tho  tips  of  tlio  masts.    They  ary  were  published  in  St.  Petcrsounr 

sometimes  appeared  in  battle,  riding  on  mng-  Schiefncr  m  1854  and  1856,  and  hb' 

nifict'nt  white  steeds  at  the  head  of  the  army,  dictionary  in  1857.    A  bif)graplunl 

By  their  assistance  tho  Romans  l>elieved  them-  Castren,  by  Mr.  Borg,  appeued  at  I  i 

selves  to  havo  gained  tho  battle  of  Lake  Rcgillus.  in  1853,  and  in  the  same  city  a  mo 

Placed  among  tho  stars  they  became  the  con-  been  dedicated  to  his  memory. 
etellation  Gemini.    In  works  of  art,  they  are        CASTRES,  a  fiourishing  town  of 


usually  represented  as  young  horsemen  in  white  pop.  14,144,  in  the  department  of  Tarn,  91  & 

attire,  with  a  purT)lo  robe,  armed  with  tho  lance,  S.  £.  of  Albi,  lying  in  a  fertile  TaDey  on  W 

and  wearing  a  helmet  crowned  with  stars.    At  sides  of  the  river  Agoat,  which  is  hm 

Bome  tho  men  swore  by  tho  temple  of  Pollux,  by  2  stone  bridges,   it  is  the  seat  of  a  T 

jEdfpol^  and  tho  women  by  that  of  Castor,  consistory,  having  been  one  of  the  flrrt' 

jEeattor,    There  was  an  ancient  temple  conse-  embrace  the  doctrines  of  Calvin.    It  has 

crated  to  them  in  tho  Forum,  around  which  tho  factnrcs  of  silk,  woollen,  and  ootton  vwdi^ 

Equit€9  marched  in  magnificent  procession  every  trcs  was  founded  by  the  FrankSi  A.  I).  M7:  i^ 

year  cm  July  15.  fered  much  in  the  religions  wan  of  tbt  IM 

CASTOR  RI\TR  rises  in  St.  Francis  co.,  Mo.,  century  ;  its  fortificationa  wera  deatro7«d  If 

flows  S.,  communicates  by  several  arms  with  a  Louis  XIII.  in  1619.    It  was  long  the 

group  of  small  lakes  in  Stoddard  co.,  and  after-  of  Henry  IV.  during  his  religions  wsi. 
ward  unites  with  the  Whitewater  river.    Tho        CASTRO,  Ines  de,  wife  of  Pedro  of 

stream  thus  formed,  which  i^  sometimes  called  tugal,  born  in  the  first  part  of  tilt  14lh  f^ 

the  Castor,  but  more  frequently  the  Whitewater,  tury,  assassinated  in  1355.  81ie  was  a  ~ 

flows  through  a  low  swampy  region,  in  which  of  Don  Pedro  Fernandez  de  CasCrOi  a 

most  of  tho  streams  spread  Iheinselves  over  a  ant  from  tho  royal  house  of  CMtile,  and  a 

large  surface  and  form  extensive  marshes  or  ofhonortoConstantiai  IsiwifiiofPsdra   Ate 
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itia^s  death  in  13i4^  Pedro,  faflcinated  that  of  tibe  great  Portogoese  poet  fi—^p'Hf  in 

extraordinary  beauty  of  Inea,  contracted  the  ^  Losiaa.'* 

]      riage  with  her,  which,  when  a  CASTRO  DEL  BIO,  a  Spanish  town  on  the 

aiverward  it  was  disclosed  to  his  Guadi^oz,  province  of  CJordoTa ;  pop.  in  1868, 

Ai/onso  IV.,  met  a  violent  opposition  8,851.    The  ancient  part  of  the  town  is  ior- 

lart  of  this  king,  who  feared  the  influ-  ronnded  b^  a  dilapidated  wall  with  towers.  The 

iercised  by  one  of  the  brothers  of  Ines.  entrance  is  .by  a  sLo^e  gate,  once  defended  by 

prehension  that  the  children  of  Ines  an  Arab  castle,  now  in  mins.  The  modem  por- 

^rfere  with  the  claims  to  the  throne  tion  is  ontside  the  walls,  and  is  weU  and  hand- 

j  rf  children  by  his  first  wife,  also  preyed  somely  built    There  are  2  coHeges  and  aev- 

e  mind  of  Alfonso.    Her  death  was  re-  era!  aohoola,  convents,  chapds,  I^q>it^  and 

ipon,  and  while  Pedro  was  away  from  factories  of  various  kinds.  The  town  has  a  trade 

1  a  hunting  excursion,  the  king  proceeded  in  whe^cattle,  oil,  honey,  fto. 

abra  with  the  intention  of  murdering  OASTBO  IJBDIAI£8,  ot  OAflTBOXiXDULK% 

at  when  he  arrived  there  and  beheld  a  seaport  town  of  Spain,  on  the  bay  of  Bisoty, 

intiful  woman,  surrounded  with   her  intbeprovinceofSantanaer;pop.inl8S8^8|B10. 

I,  and  imploring  his  mercy,  he  was  It  was  sacked  bv  the  Frendi  in  1811,  bat  hat 

oe  with  pity.     Eventually,  however,  since  been  newy  rebuilt    A  mined  convent 

led  to  the  evil  suggestions  of  hb  advis-  of  the  templars  is  in  the  vicinity.  It  has  a  lalb 

i  Ines  was  assassinated.    When  Pedro  harbor^ana  extensive fidlieriea. 

lome  and  found,  instead  of  the  lovely  OASTIlOyiBEYNA,aPeraviaDproviaoe,in 

e,  the  bleeding  corpse  of  his  wife,  his  the  department  of  Avacncho;  pop.  about  16,000. 

nd  wrath   knew  no  bounds,  and  his  The  cj^ital,  bearing  tne  same  name  with  tlMprov^ 

and   the   archbishop   of  Braga   sue-  ince,  is  situated  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Anoe^  at 

with  the  greatest  difficulty  in  recon-  the  head  of  a  small  stream  ftUing  into  tlieP^iwo. 

im  with  the  king,  and  in  appeasing  for  The  climate  is  healthy,  though  oM :  the  paator- 

his  thirst  for  vengeance.    After  the  age  |;ood:  fine  aheep  are  reared,  ana  a  beaolifiil 

death  in  1357,    this  thirst,  however,  quality  of  wool,  from  the  vionfia,  ia  pxodooei 

>ut  with  increased  fury.    Only  one  of  here. 

assins  of  Inos,  Diego  Lopez  Pacheco,  OASTBOGIOVAKNL  or  Oabxbo  GiovAjnn, 

ed  in  escaping  to  Aragon.   The  other  2.  (anc.  Snmi^  a  dty*of  Sicily,  in  the  district  of  Oal- 

3oelho  and  Alvaro  Gonsalvez,  who  baa  tanisetta,  pop.  abont  12,000,  on  a  plateaain  the 

protection  at  the  court  of  Pedro  the  centre  of  the  island,  4,000  feet  anove  the  aeaii 

1  Castile,  were  surrendered  in  exchange  The  oHmate  is  healthy,  the  eoil  fiutile,  and 

e  Castilian  prisoners  to  Pedro  of  Portu-  water  abundant.    The  old  feudal  fortresa  of 

lo,  after  subjecting  them  to  the  most  Ennais  the  chief  edifice.  Itwaathefiibledbirth- 

rtures,  had  their  hearts  torn  out  of  their  place  of  Oerea^  and  the  rite  of  her  moat  fiunooa 

their  bodies  burnt,  and  the  ashes  scat-  temple.    About  5  m.  distant  is  the  lake  of  Far- 

>  the  winds,    nis  regard  for  the  memory  gusa,  where  Proserpine,  according  to  the  poctt% 

vife  did  not  rest  here.    He  convened  a  was  carried  off  by  Pluto.    During  the  first  ser- 

council  at  Castanhedo,  when,  in  the  vile  war  tiie  insurgent  slaves  maoe  Bnna  their 

e  of  the   nobility  and   the   court  of  head-onarters. 

il,  he  produced  the  papal  documents  and  OASTBTJM  DOLOBIB,  or  eaatle  of  moitni- 

lence  of  the  archbishop  of  Guarda,  the  ing,  called  in  Fk«nch  ehapette  ardmUSf  la  tba 

ig  priest,  in  order  to  establish  an  irre-  room,  whether  it  be  a  diamber,  ohj^wl,  or 

)  proof  of  the  legitimacy  of  his  marriage  chnnm,  in  which  a  catafiJco  ia  erected  at  tha 

Qcs.    The  proceedings  of  this  councU  burial  of  a  prince  or  other  diatingalshedpenoii- 

ibrujhed  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  the  age.    This  room  is  hnng  with  Uaok,  adorned 

ip  of  Pedro  was  to  have  the  remains  of  with  the  arms  and  the  lilraness  of  the  deoeaaed, 

humed.    Her  corpse  was  put  upon  the  and  lighted  with  numerona  wax  tapen.    ladia 

clothed  with  the  insignia  of  royalty,  middle  ia  the  catafalco,  or  Idkj  tomb  of  rtatt^ 

e  afler  another,  the  dignitaries  of  the  upon  which  the  ooffin,  nsnaUy  em]^,  la  pliOed* 

n  approached  to  kiss  the  hem  of  the  Thia  ii  covered  with  memofiala  <^  the  rank 

irment.    Inee  was  afterward  buried  with  and  d^ity  of  the  departed,  with  Ms  inrignja 

>mp  at  Alcoboca,  the  king,  the  bishops,  of  omoe  and  curdera,  and  with  hia  award  and 

Is  and  officers  of  Portugal  following  tne  epanlets.    Above   this  han^  a  canopy,  and 

procession  on  foot     The  road  from  high  ehtfliddSers  stand  abont  it 

a  to  Alcobaca  over  which  it  passed,  ex-  OASVEEN,  Oasbih,   KAanor,  Kasaoi^  or 

over  60  miles,  was  literally  covered  with  Oasbbdi,  a  fortified  city  of  Perriauhi  thajbrai^- 

)ulation,  who  stood  on  both  sides  with  ince  of  Irak-Ajemee,  00  m.  K«  w,  of  Taha- 

in  their  hands.    A  superb  monument  ran,  lat  86^  12'  N.,  Ions.  ^"^  58'  E. ;  pojp,  Mtl- 

dicated  to  her  at  Alcoba^     Qomea  mated  at  60,000.    It  u  anrronndea  tij  brkk 

ngsl,  the  count  of  Soden  in  Oermany,  walk,  with  towers,  and  b  said  to  exoaad  Haha- 

a  Holland,  have  founded  tragedies  upon  ran  in  extent;  but  whatever  grandeur  ttiuqr 
idents  of  Ines  de  Castro's  lite.    But  the  .  have  onoa  poaseased  haa  bean  deatra(yied  bj 

markable  tribute  paid  to  her  memoiy  is  repeated  aarthfflakeai     IThnla  jl^g|^^  Bd  ^ 
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ruins,  and  most  of  the  ancient  bnildings  have  was  presiding  in  the  senifta  when  hen 

been  overthrown.    The  palace,  tliongli  much  with  paraljRis,  which  proved  &uL 
dilapidated,  is  still  occupied  bv  the  governor.        CAT  (felU,  Linn.).    The  Linosan  p 

A  mosque  with  a  large  dome,  bazaar;),  schoobi,  comprises   about   60    species   of  cs 

and  baths  are  the  other  principal  buildings.  The  maiiiinalia,  the  characters  of  which  a 

chief  manufactures    are  ve]vet<<,  brocades,   a  assimilated,  and  at  the  same  time  wiJ 

coarse  cotton  cloth  called  kerba^s  carpets,  sword-  cut  from  other  genera.     It  is  cbarsc 

blades,  and  wine.    Grapes  and  nuts  are  pro-  C  incisor  teeth  above  and  below; 

duced  abundantly,  and  of  good  quality.    Cas-  teeth  in  each  Jaw,  powcrfnl  and  f 

veen  is  also  an  entrepot  for  the  silks  of  Ghilan  tearing ;  molar  or  cheek  teeth,  4  in 

and  Shir  van  destined  for  Bagdad  and  India,  and  jaw  and  3  in  the  lower,  thin,  f^oi 

for  rice  from  the  Caspian  provinces.    The  sur-  wedge*shaped,  formed  for  cutting, 

rounding  plain  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  is  large,  round,  and  wide;  the  ey«;4 

productive  districts  of  Persia,  its  natural  fer-  pupil  often  oblong;    the  tonpie  h 

tility  beinfT  greatly  enhanced  by  a  vast  system  horny  papillsB,  direct^  backward, 

of  irrigating  canals,  most  of  which  are  now  are  formed  for  walking ;  the  toes  are 

choked   up,   except  in  the   immediate  vicin-  ber  on  the  fere  feet,  and  4  on  the 

ity  of  the  city.    Casveen  was  founded  about  anned  with  strong,  sharp,  antl  hoi»l 

the  middle  of   the  4th  century,  and    under  retracted  when  the  animal  walkji. 

the  Suffido  dynasty   became    the    capital    of  tines  are  very  short,  as  in  all  animals 

the  kingdom.     The  removal  of  the  seat  of  most  exclusively  on  animal  frK>d.    Tl 

government  to  Ispahan  checked  its  prosper-  composing  this  genus  (which  include 

ity,  though  it  still  has  much  commercial  im-  tiger,  panther,  &c.)  are  the  most  p«n 

portance.  ferocious  of  all  predatory  quadnipe 

CASWELL,  a  co.  in  the  K.  part  of  N.  C,  eagles  and  birds  of  prey  are  ainong 

bordering  on  Va. ;  area  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  15,260,  ered  tribes.   The  different  species  are  < 

of  whom  7,770  are  slaves.    It  is  intersected  by  over  every  portion  of  the  globe,  with 

Ilycootee  river  and  County  Line  creek,  affluents  tion  of  Australia  and  the  South  Porif 

of  Dan  river.    The  surface  is  undulating,  and  but  the  most  formidable  are  found  in 

the  soil  fertile.     The  productions  in  1850  were  est  climates;  no  species  has  bct-n  > 

75,243  bushels  of  wheat,  111,391  of  rye  and  common  to  the  olu  and  the  new  wi 

oats,  417,509  of  Indian  corn,  2,282,989  lbs.  of  favorite  resorts  of  these  animals  arc 

tobacco.    Th«re  were  24  com  and  flour  mills,  forests  of  the  tropics,  where  they  lie 

4  saw  mills,  1  iron  foundery,  1  cotton  factory,  during  the  day,  and  prowl  at  night  ir 

9  tobacco  manufactories,  26  churches,  and  1  prey;  the  more  northern  and  small 

newspaper.     It  was  organized  in  1777,   and  prefer  rocky  and  well-wooded  situati 

named  in  honor  of  Richard  Caswell,  the  first  cats  hunt  a  living  prey,  which  they 

governor  of  the  state  under  the  constitution,  cunning  and  watchrhlness,  springing 

Capital,  Yancey.  unsuspecting    victims   from    an    ai 

CASWELL,  RicnAKD,  first  governor  of  North  stealthily  crawling  up  to  them.    Son 

Carolina,  and  brigadier-general  in  the  army  of  as  the  leopard  and  Jaguar,  pursue 

the  American  revolution,  bom  in  Md.,  Aug.  3,  into  trees;  the  cougar  Ties  in  wait  oi 

1729,  died  Nov.  10, 1789.  In  1746  he  removed  to  or  overhanging  rock,  and  falls  cpc 

N.  C,  where,  in  1754,  he  became  a  member  of  passinjg  beneath.     Their  aspect  is 

the  colonial  ns-^embly,  in  which  ho  continued  to  their    instincts    bloody,   and    their 

hold  a  seat  till  1771.  He  was  then  chosen  speak-  great;   even  their  voice  has  somct 

er  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  colonel  of  harsh  and  terrible.    The  anatomical 

the  county  militia,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  of  the  cats  is  indicative  of  great  str 

revolution  identified  himself  with  the  patriots,  activity ;  the  laws  are  very  powerf 

He  soon  after  became  treasurer  of  the  state.  In  teeth  shaped  like  wedges^  thm  and 

1776,  in  command  of  a  regiment  of  minute  men,  quiring  but  little  force  to  cut  throng 

he  defeated  the  loyalists  at  Moore^s  creek,  and  on  which  they  feed ;  the  stmctore  o 

for  this  service  was  appointed  brigadier-general,  admits  of  no  lateral  motion,  and 

For  3  years  he  was  president  of  tlie  provincial  force  of  the  immense  temporal  an< 

congress  which  framed  the  state  constitution,  muscles  is  exerted  in  a  perpendicular 

under  which  he  was  elected  the  first  governor,  direction.    To  assist  in  tearing  thet 

lie  was  engaged  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  surface  of  the  tongue  is  covered  with 

Camden  in  1780,  became  comptroller-general  homy  papilla);  these  may  bo  felt,  i 

of  the  state  in  1782,  and  was  again  elected  scale,  on  the  tongue  of  the  domestl 

governor  in  1784,  to  which  ofiice  he  was  twice  tongue  is  rather  an  organ  for  removi 

reelected.    In  1787  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  lar  fibres  from  btmes,  and  for  retai 

convention  nf^semblcd  at  Philadelphia  for  the  in  the  mouth,  than  an  organ  of  t 

formation  of  a  federal  constitution ;  in  1789  ho  neck,  shoulders,  and  fore  limb*  < 

was  speaker  uf  the  state  senate,  and  he  was  sub-  markable  muscular  derelopment ; 

sequcntly  one  of  the  convention  by  which  the  drag  away  with  ease  cattle  and  hofm 

Mcral  constituUon  was  ratified  in  N.  C.    Ue  haa  killed;  a  single  blow  of  tlM  fm 
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tiger  has  been  known  to  fractnre  a  genus  fiUi  !•  susceptible  of  considerable  Tsria- 

I  sicml.    The  mechanism  by  which  their  tion;8li^htTariety  of  color,  therefore,  does  not 

d  are  retracted  and  prevented  from  being  necessarily  imply  diversity  of  origin.  Temmlnck 

.  daring   walking,  is  as  follows:    the  and  Rnnpel  are   of  the  opinion  that  the  /elU 

lidelf  is  supported  on  the  last  bone,  which  manicutata  is  the  species  from  which  onr  do- 

of  2  portions  united  to  each  other  at  mestio  cat  has  sprang ;  before  them  most  ni^ 

li  right  angle ;  the  articulation  is  at  the  nralists  believed  that^Jthe  wild  cat  of  Europe 

u  end  of  the  vertical  portion,  while  the  was  the  original  stock ;  it  is  altogeUier  probalue 

tendons  are  attached  to  the  other  por-  that  the  domesticated  species  has  been  crossed 

the  action  of  these  muscles  causes  the  in  many  instances  by  the  wild  cat,  as  shown  Vy 

x>no  to  move  through  an  arc  of  90^  the  short  legs  and  thick  short  tails  of  some 

X  the  end  of  the  second  bone.    In  the  varieties.    AU  the  small  species  of  cats  migbt 

^ of  rest  the  claw  is  kept  retracted  by  a  be  easily  domesticated,  tnough  the  common 

fii      he  extensor  muscle,  and  by  clastic  liga-  Egyptian  species  seems  to  be  the  only  one  gea^ 

i;      he  state  of  action,  the  strong  tendon  erally  employed  in  household  economy.    The 

ud^cAuf,  with  its  circular  sweep^rotrudes  domestic  cat  readily  returns  to  a  wild  state; 

daw  with  prodigious  power. — With  their  neglect^  insecurity  of  their  young,  or  favoring 

lets  and  admirable  destructive  weap-  circumstances,  drive  or   tempt  them  to  the 

wa,      cornivora  play  an  important  part  in  the  woods,  where  they  prowl  and  hunt,  and  breed, 

Kre&fc  u      »f  nature ;  without  their  agency  tlie  in  the  manner  characteristic  of  the  genns.  (kts^ 

>iuu9  animals  on  which  they  prey  would  though  thev  prefer  flesh,  will  eat  bread,  fish,  inr 

too  numerous  for  the  food  provided  for  sects,  and  slmost  any  thing  that  is  eaten  bv  man* 

MiBu      irishment,  and  would  thus  be  the  cause  As  a  general  thing,  they  haTe  a  jpreat  dislike  to 

of     ir  own  extinction.    Man  also  reaps  a  di-  water,  and  will  rarely  enter  it  for  the  purpose 

oenefit  from  the  trade  in  their  skins,  of  of  catching  fish,  of  which  they  are  extremely 

t       I  immense  numbers  are  used  in  China  as  fond.    They  are  capable  of  very  strong  attaoh- 

«      of  rank,  in  Russia  as  real  necessaries  ment  to  man,  and  to  animals  reared  with  them. 

Jit]  >      IT  season,  and  in  Europe  as  orna-  Among  the  most  remarkable  varieties  of  the 

un»ses. — ^The  domestic  cat  is  generally  domestic  cat,  are  the  Maltese  or  Ohartreosecati 

bmoved  to  have  sprung  from  xh^feli*  manicu-  of  a  bluish  gray  color;  the  Perdan  cat,  with 

bte  (Rappel),  a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa,  long  white  or  gray  haur;  the  Angora  cat,  with 

Hus  species  is  2  feet  5  inches  lung,  of  which  Terrlonff  and  ^y  hair,  generally  of  a  brownish 

^^il  measures  9  inches;  the  height  at  the  white  c<Mor;  and  the  Spanish  or  tortoise-shell 

Houder  is  9^  inches ;  in  size  it  does  not  differ  cat,  the  most  beautiful  of  all    In  Oornwall  and 

'^  the  domestic  cat.    The  color  above  is  an  the  Isle  of  Man,  a  breed  of  cats  witiiont  a  tail  is 

^^^  gray,  with  a  darker  line  along  the  back ;  quite  common,  analogous  to  a  simUar  and  more 

wneath,  grayish  white;  on  the  forehead  are  common  breed  of  dogs. — ^The  common  wild  cat 

wender  black  lines,  running  backward  to  the  {feUi  eatu$y  Linn.)  &  the  only  animal  of  the 

I     [P^rt  of  the  neck ;  the  cheeks,  throat,  genus  that  inhabits  the  British  islands,  where 

'font  of  the  neck  are  pure  white ;  2  lines  it  is  still  not  uncommon  in  the  wild  districts  (^ 

*jjui  ochre-yellow  color,  one  from  the  outer  Scotland  and  Ireland;  it  is  found  in  the  wooded 

^^^  of  the  eye,  and  the  other  from  the  mid-  tracts  of  the  European  continent  Tlie  length  of 

^f  the  cheek,  meet  under  the  ear,  and  2  the  wUd  cat  is  88  inches,  the  tail  bdng  11 

P^  of  the  same  color  encircle  the  white  inches.    Tlie  fur  is  long  and  thi(^  bnt  not 


epe-  the  sides  are  brindled  with  broad,  dark,  bat  ifr- 

^   the  original  of  the  domestic   cat  of  distinct  bands ;  the  legs  have  2  or  8  black  barS| 

*2^'^*it  Egyptians,  as  is  shown  by  the  running  transversely  upward ;  the  taOistUolL 

^J^'^tations  of  cats  on  their  monuments,  with  bkck  rings  indistmct  toward  the  base,  ana 

p  ^niuiies,  and  by  the  skeletons  found  in  a  black  tip.    The  wild  cat  ii  an  active  climber; 

^^on:)bs.    Xt  may  be  a  question  whether  its  food  consists  of  small  animals  and  birds;  its 

^^otnesticated  species  was  transferred  by  depredations  among  game  are  fireqnently  very 

^^  the  antique  nations  of  Europe.    There  great.    There  are  no  long-tailed  wUd  eats  in 

^  ![^^y  is  often  met  with,  in  modern  times,  KorUi  America;    the  animal  called  wUd  eat 

^^^jl^  white  cat,  possessing  the  most  strik-  here  is  a  species  of  lynx.  (See  BatLthx.)  The 

^^tnblanco  to  the  Egyptian  species;  oth-  oatsmount   is  the   cougar   of  anthors,    (See 

Q^^^  domestic  cats  resemble  the  wild  spe-  (^ouoab.)    Thero  are  several  small  ipedea  of 

.s^^Kurope.    It  is  probable,  therefore,  that,  oats  in  the  East   Indies :  the  Somatran  oat, 

^*^  all  our  domestic  animals,  different  na«  filii   minuta    (Temm.),    and  i?   Jafoanm»k 

.    ^^ve  domesticated  different  small  kinds  (Horsf);    the    jBengsl    cat,    F*    BmgalmriB 

^tive  cats,  which  have  produced,  by  the  (D^.);  Diard*s  cat,  F  JHirdU  (DesnuX  '^ 

fixture  of  their  closely  allied  species,  the  Kepaul  cat  F.  NtpaUnaU  CBLixd^ 

^\^Ms  varieties  now  observed.    At  the  same  OATAOAUBTIO.    See  OAURia 

U  should  be  remembered  that  the  whole  QATAOHBESIS  (Or.  wra,  agalnit|  and jyyw^ 
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use),  a  riiatorical  figme  hf  which  a  word  njtl  Mpidoli 

is  put  to  a  difltont  usage  from  that  which  it  tent  of  their  <         ■ 

had  originally,  heing  hDirowed  from  one  idea  richlr  decon     u  $ 

to  ezpresii  another.    Tims  Milton,  dcscrihing  are  briUianti  wid         ki 

BaphaePs  descent  from  heaven,  savs,  ^  He  $aiu  fined.    Innnmerahw       >k 

between  worlds  and  worlds."    This  figure  is  these  tomhs,  one  ca     1       i 

common  in  the  epeech  of  daily  life,  as  in  the  ex-  warlike  representatioua,  i     1 

ample,  '*  Tears  tpeah  louder  than  words."   The  bandry  or  agricnltare.    Ltc>^  « 

term  catachresis  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  pation  or  amusement  is   czfafbiM      i 

abuse  of  a  trope,  when  a  word  is  wrested  too  fishing,  feasting,  dec.    Many  of  thb 

far  from  its  true  signification.  color^  yellow  on  a  blue  i 

CATACOMBS  (Kara^  downwards,  and  xv/ifiot^  homage  paid  to  UKi       c     . 
a  hollow  pkceX  subterraneous  places  for  burying .  gious  or  funeral  proce 

the  dead.    The  catacombs  of  £gypt,  from  their  phase  of  human  life,    ju  bvum  w 

vast  size,  extent,  and  elaborate  pains   spent  gangs  of  African  negro  darca.  ec 

upon  them  in  decorations,  both  of  architecture  and  accurately  drawn  In  all  lei 

and  painting,  are  perhaps  more  remarkable  than  tcristics,  such  as  thick  lipf  and  w* 

any  others.    The  most  ancient  are  those  of  the  reprcfiented,  and  are  adduced  br 

Theban  kings,  which  can  be  traced  for  a  period  bcliuve  the  theory  of  the  m       %m       f  j 

of  3,000  to  4,000  years.    It  is  supposed  that  the  race,  as  one  of  the  strongest 

ancient  Egyptians  spent  such  enormous  sums  on  showing  at  least  that^  to       n 

their  tombs  and  processes  of  embalming,  from  tions  of  the  negro  being  cr  m 

their  belief  that  the  soul  would  revisit  the  body  enco  of  climate  throush  anoi         * 

if  this  were  preserved  from  decay ;  and  hence  his  type  was  precisely  the  ■         m 

resulted  their  stupendous  catacombs,  which  to  B.  C.    In  a  group  of  a  double  ikaa  uf  i»^ 

this  day  interest  and  astonish  the  traveller.   The  Nubians,  bound,  and  driven  1 

entire  chain  of  mountains  in  the  neighborliood  of  Rhamses  II.,  at  Aboo  Sambo 

of  Thebes  is  mined  by  an  immense  number  of  with  perfect  accuracy  all  the  ti 

catacombs.    Those  of  the  kings,  originally  47  the  modem  Ethiop.     The  paiui^> 

in  number,  liave  been  mostly  defaced,  but  a  Egyptian  catacombs  also  exhibit  i 

few  still  exist  to  bear  witness  to  the  pristine  lossal  or  pigmy  size,  as  well  as  .      b-<' 

magnificence  of  these  sepulchres.    They  occu-  and  fox-headed  deities.    The  c 

py  a  deep  ravine,  flanked  by  the  bed  of  a  tor-  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  may  bv  , 

rent  in  the  centre  of  the  mountain  Libycus,  and,  paintings,  as  every  action  of  tu-—^ 

lyiuff  some  6,000  to  7,000  paces  from  the  banks  represented  with  accompany!       far 

of  me  Kile,  were  reached  by  an  artificial  pas-  down  to  the  playthings  ol   ..     && 

sage.   Proceeding  along  the  valley,  the  wander-  "  The  Manners  and  Costo       '-         i 

er  discovers  openings  in  the  ground,  with  a  Egyptians,"  by  Sir  Qaidn«« 

gateway  in  a  simple  square  frame,  each  gate-  tains  many  hundreds  of  drat  t 

way  being  the  mouth  of  a  gallery  leading  to  the  plates  directly  coined  from   ».».• 

royal  sepulchre.    Forty  paces  within  is  another  nary  frescoes,  and  make  the  :     ^ 

gateway  opening  to  a  2d  gallery  24  feet  in  mately  acquainted  with  the  < 

length,  ana  on  each  side  of  this  are  small  cham-  extinct  people,  that  lie  se*         iw  ^ 

hers.    A  3d  gallery  succeeds,  coininunicating  in  hand  witn  the  former  i     vt 

with  a  chamber  18  feet  square,  and  from  this  is  of  the  Nile.     Tlie  eatacun'iM   Iw 

an  entrance  to  another  gallery  64  paces  in  were  limited  in  space,  i     e  in  eok^ 

length.    This  in  its  turn  connects  with  several  and  unadorned.     In  O)  a.  tha 

small  apartments,  beyond  which  lies  a  saloon  mies  were  packed  t         icr  ■• 

20  feet  square,  containing  the  royal  sarcophagus,  could  be  laid,  tier  «,»  uer,  leb         • 

The  whole  extent  of  excavation  in  this  single  passage  between  the  walls  ef  u 

tomb  is  ujtward  of  225  paces.    All  the  sarcoph-  calculated  that,  during  the  i     s  ibi 

agl  of  the  kings  have  Ibrig  since  been  violated,  of  mummification  was  1 

and  the  bodies  destroyed,  doubtless  for  the  sake  not  less  than  400,000,000  wi 

of  plunder.    M.  Denon,  the  French  traveller,  tombed  in  the  Egyptian  ef**-; 

found,  however,  in  one  of  the  royal  tombs,  the  the  wh(tle  period  of  the  i 

fhiginents   of   a  mummy.     Kubbcd  as  they  Roman  catacombs  at!  u«u 

have  been   of  their  royal  clay,  these  tomln  tians,  more  especian>  %  tb« 

still  preserve  their  wonderful  paintings,  after  tories.    Connected  ss  %ukj  ^^n 

in  some  cases   a  lapse  of  4,000  years;  the  of  the  early  martyrs  of  the 

more  costly  of  the  catacombs  are  covered  in  the  ploration  and  history  has  e* 

whole  extent  of  their  interic»r  by  hieroglv-  the  favorite  brandies  ef 

phics  and  pictures,  ^nerally  in  fre^o,  and  in  them  are  of  great  anti<       f, 

all,  unless  wantonly  injured  by  the  Arabs,  the  nally  quarries  hewn  lo      b      ^ 

colors  ore  as  fresh  as  if  laid  on  but  yesterday.  Romulus  and  Ren  ^  f 

The  catacombs  of  the  opulent  of  the  ancient  tended  in  the  conrso  vi 

Thebans  were  lower  on  the  mountain  than  the  the  7  hills  on  which  1 
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d  honey^oombed  b^  passogea,  dark  gal-  title  of  Boma  Atterranea^    It  Vis  tniidaled 

w  corridors,  and  vanlted  halls,  where  into  Latin  hj  Father  Arindliii  and. still  foaoB 

never  enters.    The  light  and  soft  na-  the   most  important   work   on   the   Roman 

he  material  to  be  quarried  greatly  facil-  cataoombs.    He  was  followed  by  Father  Bol- 

le  work,  and  allowed  the  workmen  to  detd,  who  also  ^nt  more  than  80  yean  in  hSs 

eir  shafts  and  galleries  as  they  pleased ;  subterranean  research,  and  published  in  1780  a 

vations  being  made  in  the  soft  volcanio  folio  volume,  entitled  '*  Obsmrrations  on  the 

id  pozzolano,  another  Tolcanic   sub-  Oemeteries  of  the  Holy  Martyrs  and  Andent 

tven  softer.    As  the  extent  and  wealUi  Christians  of  Rome.**   This  work  is  exoeedinghf 

ty  increased,  new  quarries  were  contin-  Toluable.    These  two  enthusiastic  and  moitori' 

ened,  even  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  ous  priests  have  been  succeeded  by  such  inves- 

Qd  continued  to  be  sought  through  the  tigators  as  BottaH,  Marangoni,  Lupi,  Flabretl3| 

»f  the  Caosars,  until  the  empire  began  FUippo  Buonarott^  Allegranzai  &o.    Seronx 

,  and  old  edifices  were  resorted  to  as  d^Agincourt  is  one  of  the  most  dlstingoished  an- 

a  for  new  ones.    None  of  the  ancient  thoritiesof  modem  times;  he  went  to  Rome  fa 

have  left  any  account  of  the  uses  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  to  study  Ohris- 

cesses  when  they  were  no  longer  quar*  tian  archsdology  and  remain  there  for  0  monfhk, 

Horace,  speaking  of  the  caverns  under  but  he  became  so  interested  in  his  inquiries 

uiline  hill,  says:  ^^This  was  the  com-  that  he  stayed  nearly  60  years.   His  great  work^ 

polchre   of  the  miserable  plebeians.''  JIi$toired6partp(»rleBfMmimefu,£q9ukm^ 

the  time  of  the  persecutions  of  the  cadence  au  4?  eiiele  juequ^d  eon  rmiio<uiee(Ummi 

Qs,  commencing  with  that  under  Nero,  au  16',  treats  of  the  catacombs  with  profoond 

•wed  by  those  of  Domitian,  Trfjan,  Had-  learning  and  disoriudnation.  IL  Ferrety  aF^rancii 

rerus,  Masiminus,  to  what  is  called  the  architect,  who  accompanied  the  army  sent  by 

1  last  persecution,  which  began  in  A.D.  Louis  Kapoleon  to  the  idd  of  ^us  IX^  has  been 

ier   Diocletian,  the   catacombs  were  for  some  years  engaged  in  a  work  upon  the  eata- 

.  with  those  for  whom  there  was  no  combs,  it  is  not  finished,  butpromises  to  be  ftr 

the  face  of  day.    It  is  conjectured  that  superior  to  any  on  the  sul^t  which  have  yet 

these  sufferers  were  aided  in  obtaining  appeared.  When  Bosio's  discoveries  were  made 

iding-places  by  the  fossors  or  workmen  known,  Pope  Olement  VIII.  took  the  oatir 

caverns,  who  were  well  acquainted  combs  under  his  Miedal  fwoteetioD,  and  de- 

tir  intricacies,  and  who  became  them-  creedezcommunioatioii  and  severe  corporal  pan- 

2arly  converts  to   the  new  faith.    It  ishment  against  any  one  who  should  enter  toem 

until  the  year  1877,  when  the  papal  without  leave,  or  remove  from  them  the  kaal 

lich  for  nearly  70  years  had  been  at  object  whatsoever.    They  have  from  that  time 

,  was  restored  to  Rome,  that  the  cata-  been  regarded  with.peonliar  veneradoiLfrom 

ppear  to  have  attracted  any  serious  at-  their  historv  as  hiding-places  for  the  early  Chris- 

from  the  government  or  the  clergy,  tians.    Although  ne^eoted  by  the  ffovernmant 

)  doubtless  owing  to  the  frightftd  state  for  many  ages,  thev  had  attracted  the  DoHoe  of 

y,  which,  for  some  centuries  after  the  the  pious  since  the  beffianing  ci  the  4th  can* 

»n   of  the  western  empire,  rendered  tury.    8o  hi^y  were  ue  virtues  of  the  Ghrb- 

ttle  better  than  a  robbers^  stronghold,  tian  mwtyrs  esteemed,  that  personages  of  the 

ily  forced  the  pontiff  to  flee  Arom  the  highest  distinction  were  bnned  in  the  oatft* 

d  seek  an  asylum  on  the  banks  of  the  combs,  and  were  happy  if  th0T  thouf^t  ihat 

At  this  period  the  catacombs,  from  after  tndr  death  such  nonor  should  be  paid  to 

eentbe  habitations  of  persecuted  Ohris-  tibeir  remains.    Among  illustrious  men  thus 

re  thronged  with  outlaws  and  assassins;  entombed  were  the  popes  Leo  I^  Gremy  the 

10  papal  authorities  acquired  strength.  Great,  Gregory  11.  and  HL,  and  Jjeo  £C. ;  and 

them  were  driven  from  their  lurking  the  emperors  Honorius,  Yalentinian,  and  Otho 

nd  tlio  entrances  to  many  closed.  About  II. — ^Tm  catacombs  of  Naples  are  of  greater  ex- 

ider  Pope  Paul  III.,  some  few  of  the  tent  than  tiiose  of  Rome ;  they  are  not  sobter- 

oarkable  of  the  crypts  were  explored,  ranean,  but  excavated  in  the  voloanietofii  in  the 

and  lighted  by  lamps.    A  deep  inter-  face  of  the  hiU  of  Oapodhooonte^  forming  a  looat 

mbterranean  Rome  having  thus  been  series  of  corridors  and  chamben^  arranged  in  I 

^d,  Father  Bosio,  a  humble  priest,  but  stories  communicating  with  each  other  fyrtenSL 

usiastic  antiquary,  spent  more  than  80  The  oidy  entrance  now  open  is  thai  of  tiio 

his  life,  from  1567  to  1600,  in  digging  church  of  Ban  Gennara    Thehr  oonstmetlmi 

ping  in  the  catacombs ;  he  cleared  the  has  given  rise  to  many  i^wonlations  aQCOg  tht 

)  some  of  the  innermost  recesses  which  antiquaries  of  NM>les,  but  is  now  general^  ••• 

n  blocked  up  fur  centuries,  and  made  cribed  to  the  cokmists  from  Greeoe.    Bobse* 

3  of  the  ancient  monuments,  inscrip-  ouently  they  were  used  by  the  early  Chrlallakli 

iintings,  sculptures,  lamps,  vases,  &c.,  ior  purposes  of  sepulture  as  wcD  as  of  worifa^ 

idergruund.    Ho  did  not  live  to  see  his  St  Januarius  and  otiher  martyra  were  intenvd 

ublished,  as   he   died  while   writing  here.    In  the  middle  of  the  ITth  osQtmr  tfesgr 

chapter,  but   it  appeared   in  1682,  were  made  the  burial  plaee  of  thevtetnas  it 

>y  Father  Severani,  and  xmder  the  the  plague^  and  at  the  bsgtnnhig  of  ttfa'  ciammji 
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terenl  bodies  were  found  by  Abb6RomaneD!.—  bnt  for  some  ti 

Tbe  catacombs  of  SyracaM  aro  larger  and  bot-  baa  been  strictJj  intfc  im 

tor  preaenred  than  any  other  catacombs,  and  dangcrona  state  of  tira  wwmm  «m 

not  of  so  sloooDy  an  appearance  as  tliosc  of  Rome  From  the  entrance  a  flurfat  of  tO  i       « 

and  Naples.    They  form  an  immense  subtcr-  to  the  catacombs ;  a  a      s  of  i  »  jh« 

ranean  town,  with  innumerable  tombs  cut  out  seen  branching  iu  ' 

of  the  solid  rock,  coDtaiuing  the  dead  of  all  ages,  cral  hundred  yai      iruui        MVfia  m 

nationalities,  and  creeds.   They  were  converted  bule,  of  octagomu  ionn,  luw  over        « ■ 

by  tiie  early  Christians  into  places  of  refuge  the  following  inscriptioa :  IIm§  «        »       » 

from  persecution.    The  entrance  to  them  is  un-  quieseunt  beatam  jj»      si        ■<««.     Thm      ^ 

der  the  church  of  San  Giovanni. — ^Tho  cata-  bulo  opens  into  a  long  |  d  i 

combs  of  Malta  arc  of  small  extent,  but  in  good  from  the  floor  to  the  rvui  i  iam  i     i, 

preservation.    They  are  subterranean,  and  seem  thigh  bones  are  in  front,  doe  r 

to  have  been  nsed  for  a  place  of  worship  as  well  piled  together,  and  their  nnilo  k  ivm 

as  of  sepulture. — The  so-called  catacombs  of  by  three  rows  of  skulls  at  eooai  u 

Paris  were  never  catacombs  in  the  ancient  sense  hind  these  aro  thrown  tli«  i 

of  the  word,  and  not  devoted  to  sepulchral  pur-  gallery  conducts  to  seve       tv        ro 

poses  until  the  year  1784,  when  the  council  of  chapels,  lined  with  bom»  f ahuimv  an 

state  issued  a  decree  for  clearing  the  cemetery  of  One  is  called  the  *^  Tomb  of  the  Rct<         ■. 

the  Innocents,  and  for  removing  its  contents,  as  other  the  ^^Turnb  of  Vlctimi,^         < 

well  as  those  of  other  graveyards,  into  the  quar-  bodies  of  those  who  perished  < 

ries  which  had  existed  from  a  remote  period  period  of  the  revolution,  or  iii  um  i 

beneath  the  southern  part  of  Paris,  and  by  September.  Calculations  differ  as  tu 

which  the  Observatory,  the  Luxembourg,  the  of  bones  collected  in  tliia  vast  char     m 

Oddon,  the  Val  do  Grace,  the  Pantheon,  the  it  is  estimated  to  contain  at  le 

streets  La  Harpe,   St.  Jacques,  Tournon,  Vau-  of  8,000,000  human  beinn.    a  ■ 

girard,    and   many    others   were   completely  catacombs  and  quarries  under  the  <;■(« 

undermined.    Some  excavations  having  token  very  lately  drawn  up  by  the  on      •■ 

Slace,  *a  special  commission  was  appointed  to  municipal  authorities.    These  e  ■ 

irect  such  works  as  might  bo  required.    £n-  8,000,000  metres  souare  in  c:  ur 

gineers  and  workmen  were  immediately  em-  -f^  of  the  total  saperncies  of  Pa 
ployed  to  examine  tbo  whole  of  the  quarries,        CATACOUSTIO,  relating  w  i       hl 

and  prop  tho  streets,  roads,  churches,  palaces,  Acousnos. 

and  buildings  of  all  kinds  wliich  were  in  danger        CATAFALCO  (an  Italian       id  ef 

of  being  engulfed.     The  plan  of  converting  origin),  the  decorated  tomb  ui  i 

the  quarries  into  catacombs  originated  with  M.  in  the  eoitrum  dohri$.    The  i  -« 

Lenoir,  licutenan^gcneral  of  tho  police,  and  final  interment  of  Michel  A  m  a 

every  preparation  was  made  by  sinking  a  shaft,  was  of  unexampled  magnifiec^w. 
propping  up  the  cavities,  and  walling  off  vari-       CATAGOGIA,  or  feast  of  the  nteii  8i» 

ous  portions  for  receiving  their  future  contents,  tival  celebrated  at  Eryx,  in  SkilT,  in  \imtd 

The  ceremony  of  consecrating  the  catacombs  Aphrodite.  It  was  preceded  1^  toe  ftaiKrfAi 

was  performed  with  great  solemnity  on  April  anagcgia^  during  which  it  was  bdBeni  ii} 

7,  1786,  and  on  the  same  day  the  removal  the  gt^dess  went  over  to  AfKcn 


from  tho  cemeteries  began.    This  work  was  al-  by  tdl  tho  pigeons  of  the  nei|^borlioo&  Hv 

ways  performed  at  night ;  the  bones  were  brought  returned  9  days  afterward,  and  the  cntiflM  ii 

in  funeral    cars,   covered   with   a   pall,  and  the  first  pigeon  into  the  temple  was  the  iM 

followed   by  priests  chanting  tho  service  of  for  general  rejoicing  and  feasting.    The  vfali 

the  dead,  and  when  they  reached  the  cata-  district  was  said  at  this  time  to  hmII  ^'bM 

combs,  the  bones  were  shot  down  tho  shaft.  whichwasregordedasangnthatApiuofililll 

Such   tombstones,    monuments,  &c.,  as  were  returned. 

not  dumed  by  tho  families  of  the  deceased,        CATAGRAPHA,or  forcdiortenli«i^mflH 

were  arranged   in  a  field  near  tho  entrance  to  have  been  tho  invention  cfCSnMwefC 

of  the  shaft,  and  among  theso  relics  was  the  who  probably  flourished  in  the  timt  ef 

leaden  coffin  of  Madame  de  Pompadour.    As  and  drew  the  human  figure  in  n  Tvk^ 

other  cemeteries  were  suppressed,  tho  bones  tudes.    Ho  first  made  mnscnlar  ardei 

fh>m  them  were  removed  to  \lm  general  de-  iudicatcd  tho  veins,  and  gave  natonl 

posit  by  order  of  tho  government    The  cato-  drapery.    Pliny  uses  the  term 

combs  served  also  as  convenient  receptacles  for  denote  any  oblique  view  of  the 

those  who  perished  in  popular  commotions  or  figure,  either  in  profile  or.  otbei 
massacres.    At  first  the  bones  were  heaped  up        CATAHOULA,  a  paiiah  of 

without  any  kind  of  order,  except  tliat  those  1,970  sq.  ni.;  pop.  7,18SI,  of  i 

ftom  each  cemetery  were  kept  separate ;  but  slaves.    It  is  watered  by  the  Waridl%  Tf 

in  1810  a  regular  system  of  arranging  them  was  Block,  and  Little  riven^  aeroral  of  wtiAm 

commenced,  and  the  skulls  and  bones  were  navigableby  stcamboatathroa^  tbepmkfl' 

built  up  along  the  wall.    Tlie  principal  entrance  on  its  borders.    Near  the  Wanm  tifv  tte  ii^ 

to  the  catacombs  is  near  the  BarrUrg  iEEr\fer^  face  is  partly  occupied  bj  hUhi   Ihi  ■!  ^ 
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is  fertOe,  and  lies  upon  a  bed  of  ezoepUons  may  liave  been  taken  to  ber  nn- 

»a«.    The  prodootioDs  in  1860  were  6,648  sympatbetio  sm^ng,  and  altbougb  the  flMSt  of 

cotton,  188,786  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  ber  preinatare  exercise  of  ber  profesnon,  before 

»,        of  potatoes.    There  are  14  churches  she  nad  ftdly  mastered  all  its  sciendfio  detaibL 

newspaper,'  and  648  children  attending  was  frequently  apparent  in  ber  execution  of 

L    The  parish  was  organized  in  1808.  long  pieces,  there  was  only  one  opinion  as  to 

,  Harrisonburg.  the  immense  volume  and   the  inexhaustible 

x  ALANI,  Anokuojl,  an  Italian  singer,  elastid^  of  ber  voice,  the  brilliancy  and  power 

in  1784,  at  Sinigaglia  in  the  pontihcal  of  which  was  never  surpassed.    She  left  to  ber 

died  in   Paris,  June  12,   1849.     Her  children  a  fortune  of  $1,600,000. 

i  worked  during  the  day  in  the   shop  CATALEPSY  (Gr.  jconiXiy^crf   seizure),   a 

Jeweller,    and  in   the   evening   plaved  non-febrile  affection,  occurring  hi  paroxysms, 

born   in  tho  theatre.     Angelica,  when  and  *  characterized  by  a  sudden  deprivation  of 

7  years  old,  attracted  general  attention  intelli^nce,  sensation,  and  voluntary  motion. 

remarkable  power  and  parity  of  her  The  disease  is  so  selaom  met  with  that  some 

.    People  went  in  sach  numbers  to  the  well-known  writers  have  doubted  its  existence^ 

mt  of  St.  Lucia,  near  Rome,  where  she  and  have  attributed  the  recorded  cases  to  im* 

red  her  education,  to  hear  her,  that  the  posture.  Bourdin  (TraiUde  laeatalepne.Fiiri»f 

b  had  to  check  the  pressure  of  the  crowd.  1841^  who  collected   all   the  recorded  fiiota 

lea,  however,  continued  to  sing,  and  on  within  bis  reach,  was  able  to  unite  but  88  well- 

the  convent  in  1798  she  passed  through  characterized  observations.   The  attach  is  often 

)  of  scidotific  musical  studies.    Toward  preceded  by  headache,  oonf\a«ion  of  mind,  loss 

«rhile  her  artistic  culture  was  still  rather  of  memory,  ^kc  ;  more  commonly,  boweveTi 

lete,  a  theatrical  manager  in  Venice  pre-  nothing  of  die  kind  has  been  noticed.    During 

>n  her  to  appear  as  Lodoisca,  in  May-  the  paroxysm  the  patient  retains  the  position 

of  that  name,  and  she  was  successful,  and  expression  of  countenance  be  bad  at  the 

mj      she  continued  to  sing  at  Venice,  and  moment  of  the  seizure;  the  fa^ce  is  oommonlx 

iiMsr  making  a  tour  through  the  different  pale,  sometimes  slightiy  flushed;  the  pupiUare 

of  Italy,  she  performed  at  the  Italian  dilated ;  but  contract  on  exposure  to  a  strong 

^isbon.  Afterward  she  went  to  Madrid,  light;  the  limbs  can  be  moved  with  the  exer- 

ra       receipts  of  her  first  concert  amounted  tion  of  a  littie  force,  and  retain  the  new  position 

llfvw.    Subsequently  she  went  to  Paris,  which  may  be  given  them ;  if  the  patient  is 

for  2  concerts  at  St  Cloud  Napoleon  standing  and  is  pushed,  he  makes  no  effort  to 

I  uer  |900,  beside  a  pension  of  $210,  and  save  bimscJf ;  if  placed  in  a  nainful  and  oon- 

)  her  tho  free   use  of  the   opera  house  strained  attitude,  it  is  retainea  during  the  par- 

I  concerts,  of  which  the  receipts  amount-  oxysm.     The  unvaiying,  motionless   attitude 

0 19,000.    In  London  she  received  $13,000  and  fixed  expression  give  a  strange  and  oorpse- 

first,  and   $17,000  for  each  of  the  like  look  to  tiie  sufferer.    The  duration  of  tiie 

7  seasons,  beside  2  benefits  which  attadk  is  variable ;  sometimes  it  lasts  but  a  flaw 

^11,000,  and  permission  to  perform  minutes,  sometimes  12  or  14  hours ;  cases  are 

>      provinces.    For   some  time  she  was  recorded  in  which  it  has  been  prolonged  to  SO. 

1  Avith  the  management  of  the  Paris  or  even  80  days.    Many  cases  occur  in  whieh 

i»  lu  cooperation  with  her  husband,  M.  the  attack  is  less  characteristically  marked,  or 

tbr^ae,  formerly  a  captain  in  the  French  inwhichaportiononly  (xf  the  symptoms  is  pres* 

^'    In  this  enterprise  she  was  not  sue-  ent.    Although  deprived  of  q;>eecb  and  v^on- 

1.    ller  clear,  powerful  voice  electrified  tary  motion,  tiie  patient  is  more  or  lees  consoioos 

3*ngli8b,  especially  in  ^^  God  save  the  King;"  of  what  Is  pa^ng  around  him.    InDuncsn*i| 

ber  influence  over  continental  audiences  '^Medical  Commentaries,"  a  case  is  related  of  a 

Kiot  60  great.    In  8  years  she  cleared  about  woman  who  in  this  state  of  partial  catakp^j 

Mo,    She  B&ng  in  Germany,  Denmark,  was  taken  for  dead,  and  who  was  perfectly  oon* 

f,dn,   Poland,  and  Russia,  returning  also  scions  of  what  was  occurring  around  ber,  while 

ionally  to  her  native  country,  and  after-  her  body  was  being  lidd  out  and  prepared  fbr 

again  mado  her   appearance  in  Paris,  interment.    In  ecstasy,  a  disease  allied  to  eatSf 

Without    meeting   with    great    success,  lepsy,  and   which   by  imperceptible   degrees 

^30  she  withdrew  from  the  stage,  and  passes  into  it,  the  patient  is  insensible  to  every 

'^  herself  at  Florence  to  the  education  thing  about  him,  while  the  mind  is  absorbed  m 

^^  8  children,  and  at  the  same  time  estab-  some  one  ol^eot  or  train  of  ideas;  the  mnsoiss 

i    a   free   singing   school   for   girls,  on  are  either  relaxed  or  in  a  state  of  almost  tetanio 

tion  that  they  should  adopt,  in  addition  rigiditjr,  while  the  patient  speaks  and  rings,  per* 

dlr  own  name,  that  of  Catalan!.    In  June,  haps  with  greater  readiness  and  ease  than  in 

during  tho  revolution  in  Tuscany,  she  his  natural  oondition.    Thb  condition  b  fins* 

to  Paris  with  her  daughters,  hut  almost  quentiy  occasioned  in  nervous  and  hyifcarJosl 

Hiiately  after  her  arrival  she  fell  a  victim  persons  by  religious  excitement,  and  is  often 

^  cholera,  llcr  favorite  airs  in  concert  were  produced  in  a  similar  dass  of  persons  hy  animal 

^lacida  Campcigna^  '^  the  English  anthem,"  magnetisnu    It  is  one  much  mors  oommoolj 

the  violin  variations  of  Bode.   Whatever  assnmisdbyimpoiMnithsatnissslikfqf.  Bot^ 
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catalepsy  and  ecstasy  seem  to  be  closely  allied  biographical  in*  baft  wImb 

to  bjstoria ;  tbcy  occur  for  tbo  most  part  in  teinaticall/  by  ine  i     n       ord» 

yoang  females  of  nervous  habit,  and  both  the  treated,  it  has  a  nVt 

one  and  the  other  oflen  commence  or  terminate  to  the  completekf       w 

in  it ;  occasionally,  however,  as  is  likewise  the  In  Joining  to  tbb  waa       ■  vjr 

case  with  some  of  the  more  ordinary  manifesta-  alphabetical  table  of  maia  \ 

tions  of  hysteria,  they  have  their  origin  in  phabetical  table  of  the        ■  «rf  — « 

serious  disoiisc  of  the  brain.    The  age  and  his-  works,  the  chief  i  if  all 

tory  of  the  patient  will  help  the  intelligent  are  combined,       a  uw  c 

physician  to  discriminate  such  case5.    Some  highest  degree  oi  udlity.  A         mm 

strong  moral  excitement  is  generally  the  imme-  copy  the  arrangement  of  u  uv      r.  u 

diate  cause  of  the  disease,  but  when  it  is  already  different   order.      One  of  th^ 

formed,  or  when  the  predisposition  to  it  is  very  posed  for  cataloguing  tho  lib        oi 

strong,  a  most  trifling  cause — a  sudden  noise,  museum  was  to  make  the  n 

the  surprise  of  an  unexpected  visit,  &c, — may  of  a  list  of  title  pages  pii» 

induce  a  paroxvsm.    In  itself  the  disease  is  out  any  order,  but  aooompanicu  vj  a 

never  fatal,  and  morbid  anatomy  throws  no  betical   indexes,    one  of    aalflectik 

light  upon  it.    In  regard  to  the  treatment,  in  other   of  authors.     Tbo    old 

the  interval  between  the   paroxysms   means  form  a  universal  eatalocno  i 

^ould  be  em])loycd  to  improve  the  general  Unitenalu  of   Conrad  C  ] 

health  and  give  tone  to  the  nervous  system.  ZOrich  in  1545-^48,  which  ouaMiiiw 

During  the  paroxysm  the  feet  may  be   im-  of  all  the  books  then  known  in  Hcl»rr« 

mersed  in  a  mustard  foot  bath  and  cold  applica-  and  Latin,  with  frequent  i  i 

tions  made  to  the  head  ;  of  these,  where  it  can  contents,  Judgmonta   npon   tw 

be  borne,  the  cold  douche  is  the  most  effectual,  even  specimens  of  their  alyle. —  i 

OATALOGUE  (Gr.  KoroKoyot^  from   mtw  sions  oi  literature  haTO  been  propow 

Xryo),  to  enumerate),  a  list  or  serial  registry  of  for  the  classification  of  booka.     ' 

a  collection  of  similar  objects,  as  books,  paint-  French  librarian,  KaodA  in  a       ili 

ings,  medals,  phinU,  shells,  or  minerals.    The  in  1048,  established  18  de]     u  ; 

tenn  is  most  frequently  applied  to  books,  signi-  bibliography,  chronologj,  g«og        f« 

fying  an  enumeratiun  uf  the  volumes  contained  biography,  the  mOitary  art,  cnu 

in  a  library,  disi>osed  in  a  certain  order.    The  law,  philosophy,  poIitiea»  and  fitfc 

arrangement  may  be  in  the  alphabetical  order  1G78,  Gamier,  the  librarian  of  the 

of  the  titles  of  books,  in  the  alphabetictd  order  Louis  XIV.,  reduced  theae  p 

of  the  names  of  authors,  or  in  a  systematic  or-  to  4 :    theology,  philoeophy,   ii»aMii7r 

der  according  to  the  subjects  treated  in  the  nomy  or  jurispradenoe.    Early  in 

works.    Of  ai[)habetical  catalogues  there  are  2  tury  the  bibliographer  Ifartin  auuyn^ 

especially  remarkable  for  tlie  results  of  erudi-  departments  of  theology,  JnrispnideDea 

tion  which  they  contain,  that  of  the  Bodleian  and  sciences,  belles-lettrea,  ai 

library  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  that  of  have  since  been  nsnally  CNMervvu 

the  library  which  Cardinal  Casanate  beoueath-  alogues  and  bibliographical  syst        a 

ed,  in  1770,  to  the  Dominicans  of  the  Minerva  Ilaym,  in  his  BAliotk^ea  Itaiiat^  ■ 

at  Rome.    Ttic  former,  which  has  been  several  London  in  172A,  made  4  great  d^ 

times  republished  and   enlarged,   abounds   in  tory,  poetry,  prose,  and  the       • 

references  to  the  various  editions  of  old   au-  The  leam<Mi  Morelli,  in  his  ca 

thors.    The  latter  mentions  the  birth,  country,  library  of  St.  Mark  of  Veniee,  manhm 

and  death  of  the  authors,  gives  references  to  20  deportments,     Casiri,  in  Lie  CfaH- 

sourcc:^  of  information  concerning  them,  and  tlie  Arabic  MSS.  contained  in   the 

indicates  those  works  which  form  part  of  great  distributes  them  in  Uie  following  oi 

collections.    Tour  vohiines  of  this  catalt>gne,  is  similar  to  that  adopted  for  the  pi 

extending  to  the  letter  1,  were  published  be-  in  the  same  library :  grammar,  rhetor 

tween  1761  and  1788,  under  tlie  editorial  care  philology  an  ~ 
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of  Auditlredi;  but  the  work  was  undertaken  politics,  medicine,  natural   historr. 

upon  50  vast  a  phm  that  it  has  not  been  com-  dence,  theology,  geography,  and  h 

T>leted.     The  catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  many  followed  for  a  long  time  a 

British  museum,  now  in  ]>rocess  of  prenaretion,  bibliographical  arrangement  of  Ftar«i       mm 

is  arranged  al[>]iabetically,  and  the  letter  A  publi^Sied  a  catalogue,  in  tt  Tu         i.       tK 

alone  embraces  16  volumes.    Ordinarily,  an  al-  Tliis  work  contuns  notices  c 

f>habetical  catalogue  is  only  nn   index   to  a  editors,  and  commentators,  ] 

ibrury  ;    but    a   catalogue    arranged    in    the  lations,  criticisms,  or  apol 

order  of  the  contents  of  books,  has  the  addi-  concerning  the  contents,  an« 

tional  advantage  of  showing  the  amount  of  ymons  or  doubtful  i      iani  1 

literar\'  labor  which  Iios  been  done  in  the  dif-  regularity  in  the  <      u 

ferentde[>artmcntsof]earning  and  taste.   When  which  the  work  »u|Aiica. 

arranged  nlplmbetically  by  the  order  of  the  methodical  and  detailed  M 

authoni|  a  catalogue  may  have  something  of  a  that  has  ever  b*  i 


Kbnriaa  of  the  Dn!TerBit7  of  Jena,  contained  in  dramatiqrte  of  Soleinne,  Paris,  1843.  et  $eg,  ; 

Mi** General  Repertory  of  Literature,"  which  and  to  oriental  literature,  the  catalogues  of 

fl|ipe«red  in  1790.    In  this  scheme  there  are  10  the  libraries  of   Langlds,  Paris,  1825,  and  of 

lMi11ii(r  divisions :  general  literature,  philologj,  Sylvcstro  de  Sac/,  8  toIs.,  Paris,  1842-*45.    The 

ttaologr,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  philosophj,  '*  Oonstruction  of  Catalogues  of  Libraries,"  by 

eigogy,  science  of  state,  science  of  war,  C.  0.  Jewett,  the  second  edition  of  which  was 
wledge  of  nature,  knowledge  of  the  arts  published  at  Washington  in  1853,  contains  many 
and  trades,  mathematics,  ceograpby  and  his-  valuable  rules  and  suggestions. 
tery,  the  fine  arts,  literary  history,  and  iniscel-  CATALONIA  (Sp.  Catalutla),  an  ancient  di- 
linea.  Denis,  an  officer  in  the  imperial  librarv  vision  of  Spain,  lying  between  lat.  40°  30'  and 
«f  Vienna,  in  an  "Introduction  to  the  Knowl-  42°  51'  N.,  and  long.  0°  15'  and  3**  21'  E.  Area 
edge  of  Bo(»ks,"  the  2d  edition  of  which  ap-  12,180  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,250,000.  It  is  bound- 
beared  in  1796,  explains  a  bibliographical  sys-  ed  on  the  N.  by  the  Pyr^ndes,  E.  by  the 
twn  which,  according  to  him,  would  form  a  Mediterranean,  8,  by  Valencia,  and  W.  by 
complete  encyclopedia.  It  is  composed  of  7  Aragon.  Catalonia  is  now  divided  into  4 
principal  parts:  theology,  jurisprudence,  phi-  provinces,  viz. :  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Lerida, 
baophy,  medicine,  mathematics,  history,  and  and  Gcrona.  The  face  of  the  country  is  much 
Pbilology.  In  England  the  attempt  has  often  broken  by  spurs  of  the  Pyr6n6cs.  Some  of 
been  made  to  adopt  in  cataloguing  the  gcnealogi-  these  mountain  ranges  diverge  toward  the  Medi- 
cal tree  of  human  knowledge  furnished  by  Lord  terrancan ;  others,  of  which  tlie  chief  is  the 
fiacon.  Yet  experience  has  proved  that  there  is  a  Sierra  de  la  Llena,  pursue  a  S.  W.  direction  to 
■triking  difference  between  the  classification  of  the  Ebro,  and  form  a  water-shctl  in  which  26 
tbe  branches  of  learning,  and  that  of  the  books  rivers  have  tlieir  rise,  and  flow  either  westward 
in  which  learning  is  contained.  Books  are  so  to  the  Ebro,  or  eastward  to  the  sea.  The  prin- 
Xkiach  more  various  and  manifold  than  the  hu-  cipal  of  these  streams  are  the  Scgre,  a  tributary 
Yliaa  faculties,  that  a  valuable  bibliographical  of  the  Ebro,  the  Noguera  Pallaresa  and  Nogue- 
System  must  always  be  the  fruit  of  experience  raRivagoranzo,  tributariesof  theSegre,  theLIo- 
Mther  than  a  product  of  genius.  All  the  at-  brcgat,  Francoli,  Tordera,  Ter,  Flavia,  and  oth- 
'tempts  that  have  been  made  to  establish  bibli-  ers.  None  of  these  are  navigable  to  any  great 
cgraphical  divisions  upon  metaphysical  princi-  extent.  The  general  grade  of  the  country  is  a 
pies  have  been  •  fruitless.  Conyers  Middleton  descent  from  the  mountain  altitudes  of  the  Py- 
In  1723  published  a  method  for  arranging  r^n^  to  the  plateaus  of  upper  Catalonia,  and 
the  library  of  Cambridge,  which,  although  thence  to  the  plains  which  skirt  the  Mediterra- 
it  recognizes  9  departments  instead  of  5,  has  nean.  Most  of  the  inland  mountains  are  of 
a  close  ailinity  with  the  method  preva-  granitic  formation,  those  near  the  coast  ara 
lent  in  Franco.  The  catalogues  which  have  limestone.  Traces  of  volcanic  origin  are  found 
nnce  been  published  by  the  best  English  libra-  especially  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Barcelona.  Val- 
rians  are  usually  divided  into  6  classes:  miscel-  leys  of  remarkable  fertility  intersect  the  moun- 
laneous  literature  ,*  theology  and  ecclesiastical  tains.  Such  are  the  plateau  of  Urgcl,  and  the 
history ;  laws  and  jurisprudence;  medicine,  sur-  valleys  of  Cerdagne,  Tarragona,  Vallez,  La 
gery,  physiology,  and  chemistry ;  works  in  lie-  Selva,  Igualada,  Cervera,  Ampurdan,  and 
brew,  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  &c. ;  and  educa-  Lerida.  About  -J  the  surface  of  the  province 
tional  works. — Among  catalogues  remarkable  is  susceptible  of  culti^tion,  the  rest  consisting 
for  the  largo  number  of  books  which  they  men-  of  rocks,  barrens,  and  woodlands.  Forests  of 
tion  aro  the  Bihliotheca  Thottiana^  12  vols.,  beech,  pine,  elm,  oak,  and  cork  are  found  in  the 
Oopenha^en,  1789-95 ;  Catalogue  du  Due  mountmnous  districts.  Minerals  abound.  Iron. 
de  la  Valli^rc,  9  vols.,  Paris,  1783-'88;  and  copper,  lead,  and  manganese  are  found.  Coal 
the  Bihliotheca  JTeberiana,  9  vols.,  London,  is  met  with  in  quantity,  but  it  has  been  turned 
1834-*3G.  The  Catalogus  Bihliotheca  Harlei-  to  little  account.  Of  alum,  nitre,  and  rock  salt, 
ancB^  by  Maittaire,  5  vols.,  London,  1743-'45,  the  supplies  are  inexhaustible.  AtCanlonaia 
the  "  Cutaloj^uo  of  the  Roxburgh  Library,"  a  mound  of  pure  salt,  500  feet  in  height  and 
London,  1812,  Clement's  Bibliothique  euri-  3  miles  in  circumference.  Other  geological 
etue,  9  vol-*.,  Giittingen  et  Leipsic,  l750-'60,  peculiarities  are  observable.  Near  Olot,  55  m. 
and  Dibdin's  Bihliotheca  Spenceriana,  4  vols.,  N.  from  Barcelona,  is  a  remarkable  district  of 
London,  1S14-M5,  are  especially  valuable  extinct  volcanoes.  Montserrat  is  a  single  and 
for  their  mention  of  rare  and  costly  books  precipitous  mountain,  composed  of  a  number 
and  old  editions.  Important  with  reference  of  conical  liills  heaped  in  confusion  one  over 
to  Hungarian  history  is  tho  catalogue  of  another,  and  broken  into  fantastic  shapes  of 
the  library  of  Count  Szdch^'uyi,  Oedenburg,  parti-colored  limestone.  A  Benedictine  mon- 
1791 ;  to  cla<^sical  literature,  that  of  Count  Re-  astery  is  perched  on  the  cleft  of  a  hill.  Min- 
wiczki,  Berlin,  170-t;  to  Italian  literature,  those  eral  and  hot  springs  are  found  in  various  dis- 
of  Capponi,  Rome,  1747,  of  Ginguen^,  Paris,  tricts,  as  are  crystals,  amethysts,  topaz,  jasper, 
1817,  and  of  Libri,  Paris,  1847;  to  the  fugitive  and  marbles.  The  climate  of  Catalonia  varies 
writings  during  the  period  of  the  French  rev-  with  the  altitude  of  the  region,  but  is  in  cen- 
olution,  that  of  Pixcr^court,  Paris,  1838 ;  to  eral  temperate,  the  heat  being  moderated  by 
French   dramatic  literature,  the  Btbliothe2Ud  sea  or  mountain  breezes.    The  country  is  con- 
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Bidered  healthy,  the  interior  more  so  than  the  which  haii|^  till  the 

coast    Although  the  orange,  lemon,  almond,  locality,  this  tree  fr«4uvi     f  i 

olive,  and  flg  grow  on  the  plains,  they  are  height,  with  a  trunk  fr       lo  ■»  «i 

Produced  in  less   abundance   than   in   other  diameter;  hut  in  i      !«■ 

istricts  of  Spain,  but  orchard  fruits  ripen  mere  shrub,  and  »  n 

in  perfection.    The  vine  is  exceedingly  pro-  is  cultivated  in  {       «  j 

ductive,  and  wine  is  the  staple  export.    Ag-  the  continent  of  xiurv|i«u    ^       «« 

riculture  is  furtlier  advanced  in  Catalonia  than  and  larffcst  oatalMt  in  E       nd  b 

in  any  other  part  of  Spain.    This  is  partly  Inn  garaeus,  andii  aidd  iu  .^va  bc^ 

owing  to  tho  industrious  character  of  the  peo-  tliere  by  Lord  Bacon.    In  )  It 

pie,  partlv  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  m  a  the  south  of  France,  the  < 

considerable  measure  to  the  more  equitable  wayside  tree,  and  «o       &»«  ■'  m 

tenure  of  land  which  prevails  in  the  locality,  try  villas.     It  may  ir.  prof        » 

All  kinds  of  grain  are  cultivated  and  consumed  seeds  or  from  cuttings  of  the  ■  v«f».        ■ 

at  home,  leaving  no  surplus  for  export.    The  reaches  the  heisfat  of  80  feet  la  10 ; 

soil  is  usually  a  light  loam,  easily  worked  by  a  after  which  it  begins  to  bloswa.    gm 

pair  of  cattle.    Irrigation  being  necessary  to  is  lights  of  a  very  fine  textore,  soaee 

make  it  productive,  it  is  found  profitable  to  brilliant  polish,  and  often  used  in  ea 

grow  wine  and  oil  in  preference  to  breadstnffs.  ing. 
Ilax,  hemp,  dye-stuffs,  honey,  and  wax  are        CATALYSIS.  Catalttbii,  Catait 

S reduced  in  considerable  quantity.    Silk  grow-  tion  (Gr.  Karoy  from,  and  Xvit,  to  Vm 

ig  is  but  little  attended  to,  and  the  raising  of  chemical  decomposition  is  broogfat  km 

wool  and  cuttle  is  of  comparatively  small  ex-  compound,  and  its  in^jedients  an 

tent.    Since  the  liberation  of  the  South  Amer-  ter  into  new  combinations  In 

ican  provinces  from  their  relations  with  Spain,  introduction  of  another  bouy,  i 

the  trade  of  Catalonia  has  greatly  fallen  off.  itself  form  a  part  of  any  of  tbeHi  o 

The  shoe  trade,  calico  weaving,  and  sliip  build-  nor  lose  eitfier  of  its  oonsdtiMii 

ing,  which  were  formerly  important  branches  some  manner  not  nnderrtood, 

of  industry,  have  almost  ceased  to  exist.    Ac-  its  mere  presence  or  oonlaeL       i 

tivity,  however,  continues  in  the  fabrication  chemical  action,  the  force  h  n 

of  silks,  A'elvets,  ribbons,  hosiery,  linens  and  catalytic*    A  small  qnanUtjr «»  ^ 

laces,  leather,  hats,  cordage,  brandy,  togeUier  to  canse  a  mixture  of  sugar  nub  «»■ 

with  cannon  and  small  onns,  glass,  soap,  hoi-  ment,   and  form  the    new   o 

low  ware,  and  copper  utensils.    These  are  ex-  carbonic  add   and  alcohol ;  t 

ported  to  France,  England,  and  Holland,  in  ex-  j^in  V^^  ^^  oxalic  i        to  1  ■ 

change  for  textiles  of  finer  make  than  the  local  sugar,  causes  it  to  b  il 

factories  produce,  Jewelry,  codfish,  herrings,  refuse  to  crystal]     .    j  r 

and  other  articles  of  consumption.    Along  &e  intruduction  of  a  uoW  tu«M«»kw 

coast  a  large  ])roportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  docs  not  actually  explain  tho 

engaged  in  the  fislieries,  but  there  are  few  good  giving  it  a  name,  bnt  tends  to 

harbors.     The   ports  are  Barcelona,  Hataro,  derstanding  with  n  plausible  «:■ 

Tarragcmo,  Palamos,  Ampurias,  Cadoques,  and  thus  hinder  further  research, 
Alfoqucs  or  San  Carlos,  at  the  mouth  of  the        CATAMARAN,  n  name  glTcn  I 

£bro.    I^ilways  connect  Barcelona  with  Are-  East  and  West  Indies  to  a  kindol 

nys  ria  Mataro,  and  the  nortliern  Catalonian  the  seashore.    Those  used  at 

railway  goes  from  Barcelona  to  Granollcrs.  only  8  logs  of  the  cocoa  tree         v 

CATiVLPA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  on  the  coast  of  Sonth  Amei>v» 

the  natartil  order   hlgnoniacca^  whose   gene-  from  70  to  80  feet  long,  and  fr 

ric  charactoristics  are  a  2-partcd  calyx,  a  bell-  wide.     Tliey  are  partiealarl*  i  • 

shaped,  swelling  corolla,  5  stamens,  2  of  which  crossing  heavy  surfs  near  asha       i 

only  ore  fertile,  a  long,   slender,  cylindrical  shore.---Catamaran  was  also  tuc 

pod,  and  broadly  winged  seeds.    There  are  li  the  fiat-bottomed  boats  with  whwu       * 

species,  all  of  them  trees,  with  simple  leaves  at  the  commencement  of  the  pros 

and  iianioled,  tenninal  flowers.    The  C,  iyrin*  meditated  the  invasion  of  Englaad. 
gifotia  (I^)iid.)  is  indigenous  in  the  southern        CATAMARCA,  a  departmciit  of  ttsfl^ 

parts  of  tho  United  States,  and  is  cultivated  as  federation  of  La  Plata,  In  Sooth  Amsrha  j 

an  ornamental  tree  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  lies  £.  of  the  Andes ;    Is  -     ^  ^ 

northern  states.    It  is  distinguished  by  its  sil-  produces  com  and  cattle  for 

ver-gray,   slightly    fiirrowed   bark,  its    wide-  supplies  the  adjacent  departmonls 

spreading  head  disproportioncd  in  size  to  the  and  exports  red  pepper  to  Basaos  Ajvsa  1^ 

diameter  of   its    trunk,   the   fewness    of  its  50,000;  capital,  Catamarca. 
brancheis  and  the  fine  pale  green  of  its  very        CATAMENIA  (Gr.  Mf«»  aecoHiMiati* 

large  heart-shaped  leaves.    Its  showy  flowers  fuyr,  month),  or  menses^  a  mootUjr  ionf  ■ 

are  white,  sli^Hitly  tinged  with  violet,  and  dot-  sanguineous  fluid,  whidi  ooears  la  Ifcs 

ted  with  ])uri>Io  and  violet  in  the  throat.    They  economy.    The  function  of  man 

are  succeeded  by  pods,  often  a  foot  in  length,  erally  commences  at  tha  S|go  of 
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nates  at  the  *^  critical  period/^  or  "  change  in  Sicily,  with  wide  and  regular  streets,  and 

'e  ;^^  including  a  period  of  some  80  years,  numeroas  and  splendid  pnblic  buildings.    Its 

den  the  ages  of  14  and  45.    The  blood  of  vicinity  to  Etna  has  introduced  the  use  of  lava 

nial  flux  is  exuded  from  the  vessels  for  various  purposes.    The  streets  are  paved 

a  ukcius,  and  escapes  through  the  vagina ;  with  it,  the  nnest  buildings  made  of  it,  and  it  is 

w  generally  returns  every  28  days,  and  formed  also  into  ornamental  chimney-piecesL 

oues  from  3  to  6  days.    The  amount  dis-  tables,  and  toys. — ^The  ancient  Oatana  suffered 

^  varies  from  4  to  8  oz.  in  most  cases,  severely  in  the  Roman  wars.    The  modem 

(very  woman  is  a  law  unto  herself  in  this  city  has  been  several  times  nearly  destroyed  by 

«t ;  as  that  which  would  be  merely  nor-  earthquakes  and  eruptions  of  Etna,   but  has 

in  some  women    would    be   profuse    in  been  rebuilt  each  time  with  greater  beauty  than 

The  first  menstrual  flow  is  generally  before.    It  has  many  remains  of  the  Roman 

ed  by  languor,  pains  in  the  back,  head-  city,  among  which  are  an  amphitheatre,  a 
,  chilliness,  &c.,  which  usually  disappear  theatre,  and  ruins  of  baths  and  temples.  Its 
a  the  discharge  takes  place.  The  after  oc-  principal  public  edifices  are  the  cathedral,  re- 
snces  are  often  unaccompanied  in  healthy  built  since  the  earthquake  of  1698,  the  senate 
lies  by  any  premonitory  or  attendant  house,  the  university  building,  frequented  by 
I.  During  the  whole  of  a  woman^s  about  500  students,  and  a  vast  Beneaictine  con- 
9u  life  she  is  capable  of  bearing  childreh.  vent.  The  city  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  has  an 
ir  It  is  closed,  she  ceases  child-bearing. —  upper  tribunal,  and  a  board  of  trade.  The  sur- 
influencc  of  climate  in  advancing  or  retard-  rounding  country  is  famous  for  its  excellent 
the  period  of  puberty  and  menstruation,  wine,  and  also  for  its  corn.  The  annual  pro- 
been  shown  by  recent  observation  to  have  duction  of  wheat  is  about  400,000  qrs.,  of  which 
1  formerly  much  over-rated,  the  average  800,000  are  used  for  home  consumption,  and 
od  being  much  the  same  all  over  the  world,  the  rest  for  exportation.    The  production  of 

3     3tiona]  cases  as  numerous  in  one  region  olive  oil  is  also  considerable ;  and  of  lemons  and 

auer.    Mr.  Roberton  has  shown,  from  oranges  about  100,000  boxes  are  exported  an- 

isucal  evidence,  that  menstruation  does  not  nually.    The  other  principal  articles  of  trade 

more  earlv  iu  the  ncgress  than  in  the  are  almonds,  figs,  hemp,  flax,  soda,  man- 
female,  and  Dr.  Vaigas  affirms  that  pro-  na,  cheese,  macaroni,  amber,  cantharidesL 
IUU8  menstru(^tion  is  more  common  in  the  lava,  and  snow  from  Etna,  which  is  exported 
ite  than  in  the  colored  races.  Early  marriages  to  Malta.  Among  the  manufactures  must  be 
Hindostan  and  other  warm  climates,  then,  mentioned  those  of  linen  and  silk ;  the  carvings 
not  depend  on  natural  precocity,  but  on  the  of  amber,  lava,  marble,  and  wood,  wax  bleacn- 
•its  and  customs  of  the  country. — ^The  uterus  cries,  and  distilleries  of  licorice  and  oil.  The 
ongested  during  menstruation,  and  so  are  the  port  of  Catania  ranks  as  the  third  port  in  Sicily, 
tries  and  the  Fallopian  tubes;  the  tissues  of  the  annual  entrances  and  clearances  of  vessels 

va^na  are  relaxed,   and  the  os  uteri  is  amounting  collectively  to  about  2,000,  and  carry- 

1  and  swollen ;  these  conditions  disap-  ing  cargo  to  the  value  of  $500,000.     Next  to 

wnen  the  flow  ceases,  and  the  parts  return  Messina,  Catania  is  the  chief  mart  for  silk,  the 

^eirnatural  state.    During  pregnancy  and  united  exports  of  both  cities  amounting  annually 

tation,  the  menses  usually  cease,  and  they  to  about  450,000  lbs.,  beside  the  silks  retuned 

J  also  be  suppressed  from  other  local  causes,  for  the  local  manufactories.    In  1848  and  1849 

JMious  menstruation  sometimes  takes  place  Catania  was  disturbed  by  violent  popular  out- 

imeans  of  obviating  the  ill  efiects  of  sup-  breaks,  especially  on  April  6  of  the  latter  year, 

88ed  menstruation,  by  substituting  a  similar  when  the  Neapolitans  expelled  the  Siciliahs 

Jliargo  from  some  other  part.      It  occurs  from  the  city. 

^  the  gums,  the  nostrils,    the  lungs,  the  CATANZARO,  a  town  of  Naples,  capital  of 

Bach,  or  even  from  the  eyes,  and  other  parts  the  province  of  Calabria  Ultra,  situated  on  a 

the  body.  mountain  near  the  gulf  of  Squillace,  80  m.  8. 8.  E, 

JATAMOUNT.     See  Couoar.  from  Cosenza;  pop.  12,000.  It  suflTered  severely 

JATANDUAXES,  an  island  of  the  Philip-  from  an  earthquake  in  1783,  which  overthrew 

8  group,  S.  E.  of  Luzon,  lat.  13°  47'  N.,  some  of  the  principal  buildings.    It  still  has, 

?.  124''  10'  E,  is  36  m.  long  from  N.  to  6.,  however,  a  cathedral,  several  churches  and  con- 

averages  19  m.  wide.    The  inhabitants  are  vents,  a  castle,  a  royal  academy  of  sciences,  and 

trious  race,  and  live  by  agriculture,  fish-  numerous  schools  and  charitable  institutions. 

ouQ  the  construction  of  a  light  species  of  Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  cattle,  com. 

^  which  they  sell  to  the  adjacent  islanders,  and  wine,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  silk  and 

-A^TaNIA  (anc.  Catana\  a  seaport  city  of  velvet.     The  women  are  reputed  the  hand- 

y,  and  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  somest  in  Calabria. 

%  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  CATAPHRACT  (Gr.  Kara4>paKrosy  mailed), 

^e  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Catania,  which  is  an  in  ancient  military  art,  a  horseman  in  complete 

of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  armor.      The  cataphracti  were   heavy-armed 

*     Area  of  the  province,   1,761   sq.  m.  cavalry,  the  horses  of  which  wore  also  covered 

in  1856,  411,832;  pop.  of  the  city  about  with  defensive  armor,  with  scales  or  plates  of 

K).    It  is  esteemed  the  handsomest  city  metaL 
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CATAPLASM  (Gr.  jcannrXacrfAa,  from  Kara-  in  rayg  which  alowly  conTwy  to 

irXoo-aw,  to  Spread  over,  to  plaster),  a  poultice,  the  color  varies  IVom  pearly  vLm  ^         ■ 

or  soft  substance  applied  externally  to  some  part  yellow.    The  capeolar  cataract,  vhicb ' 

of  the  body,  either  to  repress  inflammation  and  amsidera  more  common       a  tkie  h 

allay  pain,  or  to  promote  inflammatiun  or  its  offers  a  great  variety  of  o        indi 

cousequences,  and  lessen  the  pain  attending  it^  may  occupv  cither  the        »ior  or 

For  the  former  purpose  it  is  q)plied  cold,  and  surface,  or  both.    Li  the        fora 

often  contains  a  preparation  of  lead  to  increase  both  the  lens  and  its  capftuK 

its  astriogcut  and  refrigerating  power;  for  the  the  varieties  common  to  boui.    in 

latter,  it  is  used  at  different  degrees  of  tempera-  sign    of  cataract  is  a  more  or  lea  y 

ture.    When  intended  to  hasten  the  progress  of  oppearance  behind  the  pnpiL  of  i  t^ 

inflammation  and  lead  to  suppuration,  poultices  c<»lur,  dcc|)est  in  the  centre, ;      be 

should  l>e  of  as  high  a  temperature  as  the  part  distinct  as  the  diaeaae  propu 

will  bear;  but  of  a  lower  temperature  when  sign  is  a  gradnal  diminutiua  vi  «bM 

used  as  mere  emollients.    Cotton- wik>1,  steeped  p:mied  by  the  Bcnaation  as  if  a  duo^a 

in  water,  and  bound  to  the  part  with  a  light  spidera'  webs,  or  inow-flakei,  were 

bandage,  is  a  very  simple  and  efficient  appllca-  before  the  eyes ;  objecta  are  leen  Ua  ■ 

tion,  in  most  coses  where  a  cold  poultice  is  re-  tain  positions  of  the  head,  as  wlien       mm 

quired  to  allny  pain,  and  repress  mfiammation.  one  aide,  and  during  the  evening  w  ■ 

CATAPULT  (Gr.  Karoy  against,  and  nroXXov,  shade  when  the  dilated  Iris  permiu  t 

to  hurl),  an  ancient  military  engine  for  throwing  to  enter  the  pupil ;  on  lo<ikiiig  at  a 

stones,  darts,  and  other  missiles,  invented  in  flame  appears  surroonded  by  a  thm  i 

Syracuse,  in  the  reign  of  Dionysius  the  elder,  haze.    The  progress  of  the  diseaie  ii  Tcr 

It  acted  upon  the  principle  of  the  bow,   and  generally  unaccompanied  by  fever,  paia 

consisted   of  wood    frame-work,    a  part   of  disturbance  of  the  general  health.   It  ■ 

which    was  elastic,  and  furnished  with  tense  rare  for  a  person  to  be  unable  toi 

cords  of  hair  or  muscle.    Catapults  were  of  day  from  night.    M.  Sanson  haa  p       ■»■ 

various  nizes,  being  designed  either  for  field-  excellent  catoptric  test  for  the  dcM     'd 

servicii  or  bombardments.    The  largest  of  them  cat^iract  by  the  reflection  of  ligliL    < 

ftrojected  beams  6  feet  long  and  weighing  60  lighted  candle  is  held  before   the  CTi « i 

bs.  to  the  distance  of  400  paces,  and  Josephus  healthy  person,  3  imagea  of  it  i 

gives  instances  of  their  throwing  great  stones  erect,  moving   upwara  when   um 

to  the  distance  of  i  of  a  mile.    The  Romans  moved   upwii^  produced  bj  reflcCiMH 

em])loyed  300  of  them  at  the  siege  of  Jerusa-  the  cornea ;  2,  also  erect,  prodoccd  by 

lem.    From  tho  time  of  Julius  Ccesar  it  is  not  tion  from  the  anterior  anrfaoe  of  the 

distinguished  by  Latin  authors  from  the  hal-  capsule,  and  moving  upward  with  tU 

JistOy  whifli  was  originally  used  only  for  throw-  8,  very  small  and  inverted,  r  I 

ing  masses  of  stone.  posterior  surface  of  the  capei     ,  i  • 

CATARACT,  a  disease  of  the  eye  in  which  ward  when  the  light  ia  cakaied  ub* 

there  is  an  opacity  of  tlie  crystalline  lens  or  of  cataract,  the  inverted  image  ia  fr 

its  capsular  investment.    It  is  roost  common  in  ginning  indistinct,  and  aoon  aisappi 

old  pers^)ns,  in  Avhom  it  seems  to  be  the  natural  the  deep,  erect  one  fa  also  aooo 

consetiiient  of  age ;  but  it  also  occurs  in  infants,  visible.    By  dilating  the  pnpil  wi     i 

and  is  even  congenital ;  it  appears  to  be  more  this  experiment  ia  renderea  easj 

froqucnt  in  cold  and  damp  clhnates  than  in  Cataract  is  for  the  most  part  rckuc«ua 

wui-mer  regions,  and  it  is  certainly  hereditary  by  a  surgical  operation ;  cort^n  I 

in  many  instances.    Among  the  exciting  causes,  by  inflammation  of  the  capbole, 

especially  of  the  capsular  form,  are  wounds  and  with  the  cxcitiug  cause  withoat  bm  u** 

inflammations  of  the  internal  eye;   but   the  and  cases  arc  on  record  of  Uie  apoi 

ordinary  cause  is  the  diminished  nutrition  of  of  lenticular  cataract  by  the  rov 

the  i)rg:m  in  common  with  others  in  advancing  capsule  and  the  escape  of  the  lena 

age.     rnio  cataract  may  bo  either  lenticular,  terior  chamber  of  the  eye,  whera 

Cjipsular,  or  capsulo-lenticular,  according  as  the  ally  dissolved. — From  the  eari 

seat  of  the  opacity  is  in  the  lens  itself,  in  its  surgeons  have  attempted  to  de«M«/r 

capsule,  or  in  both  at  the  same  time.    Certmn  by  means  of  needlea  and  knivca  ii 

cases  of  opacity  external  to  tiio  crystalliuo  ap-  forms.    TThenever  the  diaeaao  b  e 

paratus  have  been  called  false  cataracts,  and  the  lens  and  its  capsiUei  and  the  CTfe 

may  bo  caused  by  the  effusion  of  lymph,  blood,  respects  is  healthy,  and  Um  pa         mm 

or  ])ns,  or  by  false  membranes ;  secondary  cata-  young  or  too  old,  an.oper;      a  ma*  %m 

racts  are  those  which  follow  the  surgical  oper-  ed  with  a  prospect  of  )      xm; 

ations  for  the  extraction  or  depression  of  the  in  persons  uuder  20  y«  ,  mn 

lens.     The    lenticular  cataract  may  vary  in  be  operated  on  at  oncv«  m       tha 

hardness  from  stony  to  gelatinous;  its  opacity  the  chance  of  a  ancceMfnl         • 

is  rarely  uniform,  being  generally  thickest  ia  small.    Before  submitting pekovu^lw 

the  Centre  and  thinnest  on  the  edges;  in  some  tion,  it  is  well  to  pre]      s  th*      a 

coses  the  o]>ucity  begins  at  the  circumference  a  mild  diet  and  a  geb  i         ■ 
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mj  inflaTninatory  tendency  of  the  organ ;  and  2.  The  operation  for  breaking  npthe  lens,  with- 

ttiD  to  smear  bolludonna  ointment  around  the  out  depressing  it,  is  very  easily  performcKl,  and 

vbit,  or  to  put  a  few  drops  of  its  fluid  extract  excites  very  little  inflammutiun ;  but  it  requires 

fato  tlio  eye,  for  tlie  purpose  of  dilating  the  frequent  repetition,  is  slow  in  its  progress,  and 

popil  to  its'  utmost  extent    All  oi>eratiuns  for  is  adapted  only  to  soft  and  especially  to  oongen- 

Mtaract  reduce  tlicmselves  to  3,  which  have  ital  cataracts.    The  needle  is  inserted  just  as  in 

^  their   object  cither  to  displace  the  lens,  the  method  for  depression,  the  ca[)8ule  is  divided, 

to  break  it  up,  or  to  remove  it  from  the  eye:  and  the  lens  is  freely  broken  up  without  remov- 

L  Operation  for  depression  of  the  lens,  or  ing  it  from  its  place;   the   cataract  is  thus 

•inching.    The  description  of  this  may  be  found  brought  into  cimtact  with  the  aoucous  humor, 

•Yen  as  far  back  as  Celsus;  it  has  undergone  and  is  gradually  dissolved  by  it.    3.  In  the 

**^y  modifications  in  modern  times.    Tlie  in-  operation  for  extraction,  the  cornea  is  incised 

Jr^^ent  emi>h>yed    is   a  fine   needle,  either  through  rather  more  than  half  its  circumference, 

llf^htly  curved  at  the  end  or  straight^  with  the  the  capsule  is  lacerated,  and  the  lens  is  extract- 

y^^l  spear-.-*haped ;  Scarpa's  needle  is  slightly  ed  from  the  eye  entire;  it  is  performed  with  a 

9^fved  at  the  end.    "When  the  needle  is  passed  triangular  knife,  witli  sharp  point,  straight  and 

r^^^gh  the  sclerotic^   as  ordinarily,  the  op-  blunt  back,  the  edge  slanting  obliquely,  and  the 

?*^on  is  called  scUrotieonyxU  ;  when   it   is  blade  grow  ing  wider  and  thicker  as  it  approaches 

{•"ed  through  the  cornen,  keratonyx  is.    Dif-  the  handle;  this  kind  ofknife  cuts  by  the  simple 

~^^Qut  needles  are  preferred  by  different  opera-  motion  of  pushing,  and  fills  up  the  incision  as  it 

7^*^;   but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stethoscope,  makes  it,  thereby  preventing  the  escape  of  the 

r^^  instrument  is  the  best  which  tlie  surgeon  aqueous  liumor.    The  cornea  maybe  cut  on  its 

^  ftocastomed  to.   In  scUrotieonyxis  the  needle,  inferior  or  superior  half,  or  obliquely  on  its  ex- 

^eld  liice  a  pen,  is  passed  through  the  sclerotic,  ternal  and  lower  portion,  each  of  which  has  its 

R'pendicularly  to  its  surface,  a  lino  or  two  special  advocates.  When  the  lower  half  is  cut,  the 

tn  the  cornea  and  a  little  below  its  trans-  knife,  with  its  edge  downward  and  forward,  is 

^fse  diameter ;  the  concavity  of  the  instru-  passed  into  the  external  side  of  the  cornea,  per- 

^Qt  is  turned  down,  in  order  to    separate  pendicular  to  its  axis,  a  little  above  its  trans- 

'^er  than  to  divide  the  fibres  of  the  mem-  verse  diameter,  and  about  a  lino  from  the  scle- 

^>^e;  when  the  needle  is  fairly  in,  its  con-  rotic;  passing  in  front  of  tlie  iris,  the  point  is 

^Wty  id  turned  backward,  so  that  it  may  pass  made  to  cut  its  way  out  on  the  inner  opposite 

pQdcr  and  before  the  lens  without  touching  the  surface ;  the  cutting  of  this  flap  constitutes  the 

^^ifl  or  the  capsule ;  when  it  has  reached  as  far  first  period  of  the  operation,  after  which  the 

^  the  pupil,  tlie  cupsule  is  lacerated  by  delicate  lids  are  permitted  to  be  closed  for  a  few  seconds, 

circular  movements  of  the  point;    then  the  Takingcorein  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  oper- 

'^eedle  is  applied  directly  to  the  lens,  which  is  ation  not  to  make  pressure  upon  the  globe,  the 

pushed  outward  and  backward  to  the  bottom  surgeon  raises  the  flap,  and,  by  means  of  a  prop- 

<>f  the  globe,   out  of  the  line  of  the  axis  of  er  needle,  lacerates   extensively  the  capsule; 

^ion  ;  it  is  held  there  a  short  time,  that  the  if,  at  this  time,  the  lens  does  not  of  itself  come 

^Ils  of  the  vitreous  humor,  into  which  it  is  forward  into  the  anterior  chamber,  gentle  and 

Pushed,  may  resume  their  position  around  it,  properly  directed  pressure  will  cause  it  to  come 

^d  thus  prevent  its  reascension  in  the  lino  of  out;  to  complete  the  operation,  it  is  sometimes 

the  pupil.    Some  surgeons  prefer  the  operation  necessary  to  remove  also  the  pieces  of  the 

by     rcclination,    which    consists    in    turning  divided  capsule.     TVhen  the  lower  half  of  the 

the  lens  backward  from  an  upright  to  a  hori-  cornea  is  opaquo  or  in  a  condition  unfavorable 

^ntal  position ;  and  some  always  recline  the  to  cicatrization,  or  very  small,  Wenzel,  Richter, 

lens  before  they  depress  it    In  heratonyxis^  and  ^ager  recommend  the  section  of  the  upper 

the  nce<11e  is  pa'^sed  tlirough  the  cornea,  about  half;  the  steps  of  the  operation  are  about  the 

\  oi  an  inch  fro!n  the  sclerotic,  on  its  lower  same,  though  perhaps  more  difficult  to  execute; 

and  exterior  portion,  and  is  directed  through  it  offerstlie  advantages  of  presenting  less  liability 

the  dilated  pupil  to  the  lens,  whose  capsule  it  of  the  iris  being  wounded,   of  the  vitreoos 

is  made  to  lacerate ;  and,  if  possible,  the  lens  humor  escaping,  and  of  the  lips  of  the  section 

isdepressed,  reclined,  or  broken  up.    Thismeth-  being  separated  by  the  edges  of  the  lids.    By 

od  is  objectionable  on  account  of  the  danger  of  the  oblique  incision,  which  is  the  favorite  in 

grounding  the  iris,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  reach-  France,  the  lids  could  not  possibly  interfere  with 

ing  the  lens,  and  is  ap[)licablo  only  to  exceptional  the  apposition  of  the  edges  of  the   wonnd. 

cases.     After  the  o{>eration,  the  eye  should  be  More  core  is  required  after  extraction  than  after 

lightly  covered,  and  the  patient  should  remain  in  depression,  to  avoid  inflammation ;  after  it  is  oer- 

bcd  in  a  darkened  room,  with  the  head  raised,  tain  that  the  patient  can  distinguish  objects,  the 

and  be  kept  on  a  low  diet  for  a  few  days ;  after  4  eye  is  lightly  covered  and  the  person  confined 

or  5  days  in  ordinary  cases,  a  little  light  may  be  to  bed  in  a  dark  room,  with  the  head  but  slightly 

gradually  let  into  the  room,  and  at  the  end  of  elevated. — Of  these  operations,  extraction  re- 

3  weeks  the  eye  may  be  generally  left  uncovered,  moves  with  certainty  tlie  obstructing  lens,  is 

Theoccidents  most  to  be  feared  are  inflammation  very  little  painful,  does  not  wound  the  ciliary 

of  the  iris,  choroid  coat,  and  retina,  which  vesselsornorves,  the  choroid,  or  the  retina;  bat 

should  bo  treated  by  antiphlogistic  measures,  it  may  cause  deformity  of  the  pupil  or  the  escape 
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of  the  vitreous  humor ;  the  edges  of  the  wound  iddidonal  meed.   Tht  i 

maj  not  readily  heal,  or  may  ulcerate,  with  a  remarkable  casead«        — lAu 

hernia  of  the  iris  or  opacity  of  the  cornea.    De-  stream  tt  m.  K.  £.  en  '  & 

gression  leaves  a  permanent  cause  of  irritation  falls,  among  the  O        m  ■  U 

I  the  eye,  and  the  lens  is  liable  to  reascend ;  the  York,  are   celeb     vu   ibr 

needle  perforates  the  choroid  and  retina,  and  beauty.     The  caouidea  are  wpimns  i 

may  cause  inflammation  of  the  internal  eye;  small lakea,  the waten of  wUeh, after 

hut  there  is  no  danger  of  the  escape  of  the  pass  into  a  deep  raTine,whoaeiirttcipii< 

Titrcous  humor,  nor  of  spots  or  ulcers  of  the  are  from  1,000  to  1,600  feet       be 

comen,  nor  of  hernia  of  the  iris,  nor  of  im-  Catskill  M oustadci.)   Ni  ^mmak 

mediate  evacuation  of  the  globe.    Depression  met  with  in  California,  Wuwom  i      « 

is  best  in  children  and  intractable  persons ;  the  article  CAUFOsnA.    In  the  w      n 

where  the  eyes  are  small  and  deep-seated,  the  the  American  continent,  the  ftlb  oi  ic<f 

cornea  flat,  or  the  conjunctiva  irritated.    When  are  the  moet  prominent    Thcj        fokai 

the  cataract  is  soft  and  the  pupil  small  or  adhe-  the  descent  of^the  river  Fnnza  fr      i 

rent,  extraction  is  best  in  old  persons;  in  adults  plain  of  Santa  F£  de  Bogota     ao^ 

with  a  largo  anterior  chamber  and  the  eyes  the  £ills  is  074  feet,  and  the  edomo  m  ^ 

aound ;  and  when  the  cataract  is  hard  or  mem-  that  risee  from  tliem  la  Tiaible  at  the  diitti 

branous.    Convex  spectacles  are  necessary,  un-  17  miles.    (See  Bogota.)  Among       i 

der  proper  restrictions,  to  supply  the  place  of  of  Europe,  that  at  Trolhietta,  in  8«         n 

the  extracted  crystalline  lens.  as  the  highest  for  the  body  of  water,  m  a 

CATARACT,  the  sudden  fall  of  a  large  body  they  occur  freonently,  thoo^h  nso      Ac 

of  water  over  a  precipice.    The  term  cascade  size,  and  depenuent  for  their  w       k       h 

is  applied  to  a  smaller  body  of  water  falling  uponthewildnesaof  tbesorrooi         9 

from  a  great  height.    Rapids  are  formed  by  the  the  dark  and  rocky  glena  thn         i 

impetuous  flow  of  water  down  an  inclined  plane  rush.    The  cascadea  in  tha  Ai|» 

and.  over  rocks.    The  American  rivers  furnish  among  the  highest  in  the  world.     ,      fan 

sublime  waterfalls,  especially  those  formed  by  markable  are  the  Evanson,  which  has  i 

the  currents  issuing  from  great  lakes.    The  of  upward  of  1,200  feet,  and  the  0 

waters  of  Lake  Superior  at  its  very  outlet  form  has  a  vertical  fall  of  9,400  feet    Th« 

the  falls  of  St.  Mary  (Sault  Ste.  Marie).    A  river  or  more  property  the  rapida,  of  the  Xw 

a  mile  wide  descends  in  a  rapid  current  22  feet  celebrated. 
within  f  of  a  mile.    A  body  of  water,  appar-        CATARRH,   a    non-faiflaminal 

ently  as  large  as  that  which  flows  over  the  characterized  by  an  increaaed  aectvi 

precipice  of  Niagara,  nishes  unceasingly  from  cus  from  theglandaof  themoeoa 

the  great  reservoir  above,  whirling  and  foaming  the  name  ia  popidarly  confined  w 

among  the  rocks,  and  presenting  an  impassable  the  yembrane  of  the  air-j  bii»  ■ 

barrier  to  all  modes  cf  navigation  except  the  be  extended  to  that  of  tLv  ak..«.M 

frail  barks  of  the  Indian  and  French  voyagcurs.  and  even  genital  mncona  i         raM» 

Among  the  whirlpools  and  eddies  of  these  falls  time  of  Hinpocratea,      ip  o 

the  birch  canoe  glides  like  an  arrow  past  the  secretion  of  catanfa  "i       |»nmi»       a 

threatening  rocks  the  least  touch  of  which  whence  it  might  ea       i  uj  the        ,  «r 

would  rend  it  in  pieces.    Its  course  is  controlled  and  descend  into  tLo  »aroat  or  <     au 

and  directed  by  the  steady  and  strong  arm  of  cord;  and  some  modem  erapiricvj 

the  Indian  giving  to  it  a  greater  speed  than  that  a  similar  idea  as  their  own.    Ai 

of  the  waters  upon  which  it  is  borne.    The  tion  was  tliat  a  part  of  tho 

falls  are  lust  below  in  the  smooth  waters  of  rising  in  vapor  to  the  brain,  i 

St.  Mary's  stniit,  and  thence  these  pass  tran-  the  arch  of  the  aknll,  aa  in  tbh  mw  w  i 

quilly  on  throii^^h  the  great  basins  of  Lakes  IIu-  and  reappeared  in  thia  flnidaeeimoB: 

ron  and  Erie,  till  in  the  Niagara  river  they  again  a  favorite  theory  of  Galen.         wm 

rush  impetuously  down  the  rapids  which  lead  the  time  of  Van  Uelmont,  u 

to  the  great  cataract.    Tliis  is  the  most  famous  Schneider,  in  the  middle  of  I 

in  the  world,  being  the  largest  body  of  water  that  the  fluid  of  catarrh  t 

precipitated  from  so  great  a  height.    The  fall  creted  by  the  dar^«  of 

on  the  British  side  is  150  feet,  on  tlio  American  Though  a  locm  i  i     v  b« 

164  feet.    (See  Niagara.)   Following  the  course  of  a  constitnti         vw        ^ 

of  these  waters  tlirough  Lake  Ontario,  their  maintained,  of  uuuij  uv 

next  sudden  descent  is  in  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  and  similar  diseatea  oif      ^       »»«■ 

where  in  a  distance  of  about  9  miles  above  observed  by  him  in  tiw      «>  of 

Montreal  occur  a  succession  of  remarkable  rap-  dren  and  adults  of  Uie  h       t 

ids,  known  by  the  names  Coteau  du  Lac,  the  are  most  subject  to  a: 

Cedars,  Split  Rock,  and  the  Cascades.    In  conse-  frequently  in  cold  d  ■ 

quence  of  the  great  depth  of  the  water,  these  panied  by  sudden  iim       i 

rapids  are  snfcly  navigated  by  steamboats  de-  in  individuals  we      i.«^  v/ 

Bcendin^  the  river,  their  course  being  controlle<l,  fonl  air,  and  menttii  tr :  « 

as  is  that  of  the  birch  canoe,  by  giving  to  them  demioally.    OatarrL       n 
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ititational  distarbanoe ;  the  principal  said  to  be  the  largest  smdting  eetabliahmeDt  in 

ks  are  sneezing,  increased  secretion  of  the  IJnited  Statea,  are  litoated  here.    One  of 

1  mucus,  and  a  snuffling  nasal  respira-  the  fhmaoes  has  tamed  out  in  a  single  week 

it  is  in  the  head ;  in  this  form,  or  the  extraordinary  amomit  of  285  tons  c^  Iron. 
1  iiifant9,  there  may  be  feverish  symp-       CATASTROPHE  (Gr.  tunwrrptxbrf^  reroln- 

d  considerable  difficulty  of  breathing,  tion),  the  change  or  revolation  which  takes 

)g  with  the  act  of  sucking;   in  older  place  in  and  terminates  a  dramatic  action.   The 

the  eruptive  diseases  most  commonly  ancient  drama  was  divided  into  the  protasis,  epi* 

3e  with  eoryza.    If  in  the  throat,  there  tasia,  catastasis,  and  catastrophe,  or  the  intio- 

wheczing   respiration,  huskiness   or  duction,  oontinuanoe,  heightening,  and  develop- 

£8  of  the  voice,  and  a  sense  of  fulness  ment  or  conclusion.    The  plot  being  laid  in  t£i 

)  swelling  of  the  membrane.    When  preceding  parts,  and  raised  to  the  highest  degree 

ise  extends  to  the  lungs,  it  may  easily  of  intricacy  and  pcntentonsness  in  the  oatastasis, 

)  into  an  inflammatory  bronchitis,  pr  it  became  the  most  diffioult  task  for  the  dra« 

&i      rons  from  the  mere  accumulation  matio  poet  to  produce  properly  the  catastrophe^ 

luucus ;  but  it  more  commonly,  espe-  to  introduce  it  as  sometlung  long  expected  and 

old  persons,  takes  on  the  form  of  chronic  foreseen,  or  as  something  msappoinong  aU  ez- 

rhaa^  with  a  very  profuse  secretion  of  pectation,  and  essentially  nntme  and  incredil^ 

frothy  matter,  requiring  great  effort  To  produce  the  latter  land  of  catastropbei  the 
[pulsion.  In  like  manner  the  stomach  Greeks  sometimes  made  nse  of  HtkQ  tUut  ta  mo- 
affected  in  old  age,  giving  rise  to  china^  a  divine  agency  suddenly  introduced  to 
hcea^  without  inflammation,  character-  cut  the  knot  which  the  poet  could  not  .untie. 
he  vomiting  of  mucous  matter  resem-  In  modem  tragedies  and  higher  comedieS|  the 
e  white  of  an  egg,  and  seriously  inter-  catastrophe  is  often  placed  in  the  inward  de- 
ith  the  digestive  process.  So,  many  velopment  of  character,  and  is  prodnoed  neoes^ 
diarrhoea  consist  essentially  in  a  catarrh  sarily,  like  the  working  out  of  a  cai^  from  a 
ntestinol  mucous  membrane,  with  an  series  of  preceding  situations.  The  diffienlty  of 
d  secretion  of  the  muciparous  glands  devising  catastronhes  which  shall  be  at  the 
ianaL  In  many  cases  of  catarrh  of  the  same  time  natural  and  exciting,  is  seen  in  the 
the  urine  is  loaded  with  mucus,  and  numerous  dramas  whidi  abound  in  striking  sit- 
)  of  its  membrane  highly  irritable,  with-  nations,  but  which  have  nmther  nsthetio  nor 
ig  positively  inflamed.  Catarrhal  dis-  psychologi^  significance. 
en  occur  epidemically,  under  the  natne  CATAWBA,  a  co.  in  the  W.  central  part  of 
rrhal   fevers,  in  which    there   seems  North  Carolina;  area  250  sq.m.;  pop.  8,869, of 

morbid  disposition  in  all  the  mucous  whom  1,669  are  slaves.  It  derives  its  name  mmi 

nes  to    secrete  an  excess  of  mucus,  the  Great  Catawba  river,  which  forms  its  K, 

the  conditions  already  mentioned,  the  and  £.  boundaries.    The  surface  is  diversified, 

mucous  membrane   may  be  affected,  the  soil  fertile,  and  drained  by  the  S.  Catawba 

ting   some  forms  of   Icucorrhcea  and  river.    Its  productions  in  1850  were  63,190 

rhm  ;  the  conjunctiva  may  also  be  at-  bushels  of  wheat,  66,674  of  oats,  865,186  of 

giving  rise  to  catarrhal  ophthalmia;  Indian  corn,  and  6,066  lbs.  of  tobacco.    There 

these  conditions,  especially  the  last  2,  were  2  iron  founderies  and  one  tannery.    Iiqq 

!ome  contagious,  without  the  usual  spe-  ore  is  abundant.    This  oo.  was  formed  firomtbe 

?iD.    These  catarrhal  diseases  ore  not  K.partof  Dncolninl842.    Capital,  Kewtoo.  • 
y  dangerous ;  but  they  are  apt  to  be-        CATAWBA,  or  Gsxat  Catawba,  a  river  of 

^nic  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  rem-  K.  and  S.  Carolina.    It  rises  in  the  Bine  Ridge, 

en  the  lungs,  stomach,  intestines,  and  in  Burke  co.  of  the  former  state,  flows  neany 

rinary  organs  are  affected,  and  espe-  E.  through  the  gold  region  of  N.  C,  makes  a 

hen  occurring,  as  they  often  do,  in  old  bend  to  tne  S.  at  the  W.  border  of  Imlell  oo^ 

ilitated  persons.    The  fi*eatment  of  the  and  enters  S.  C.  near  the  month  of  the  little 

ms  is  entirely  expectant ;  in  the  chronic  Catawba,  about  16  m.  fh>m  Yorkville.    After 

he  principal  dependence  is  on  tonics  reaching  Rocky  Honnt  in  this  state,  it  takes 

lolonts,  especially  quinine,  and  on  local  the  name  of  the  Wateree,  and  nltimatdy  nidtea 

ions  of  a  stimulating  and  alterative  with  the  Congaree  to  form  the  Bantee.    The 

ir  whenever  the  scat  of  the  disease  is  length  of  the  Catawba  is  about  250  m. ;  of  the 

accessible.     They  form  some  of  the  Wateree,  100  m. 

stinate  cases  the  physician  has  to  man-        CATAWBA   WINE.    The  Catawba  grapa 

h  from  the  difficulty  of  direct  medica-  was  first  discovered  in  a  wild  oondition  abcmt 

from  the  ago  and  weakness  of  the  1801,  near  A8heville,Banoombeeo.,N.O.,  near 

»rity  of  persons  who  suffer  from  them,  the  head  waters  of  tiie  Catawba  river.    About 

loAUQUA,  a  new  and  thriving  post  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterward  the  grape  was 

1  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pa.,  pop.  1,500,   on  found  by  Mfvjor  Adlum,  in  amden  of  aG«r- 

bank  of  the  Lehigh  river,  8  m.  above  man  near  Washington,  Qesi.  x^^Ty  of  Boeky 

Krn,  contains  a  number  of  churches,  4  or  Mount,   on   the  Catawba  rirer,  having  batQ 

,  and  is  well  sup[)lied  with  water  by  a  the  siq[>posed  original  tradfemltter  of  a  fsw 

)f  waterworks.    The  Crone  iron  works,  plaots  to  that  d^  duriog  tba  .period  of  Ills 
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■enatmhip,  some  time  previona  to  1816.  Mijor  mosUf  paawi  off  wtth  idi 

Adlum  wrote,  before  bis  death,  to  Mr.  Long-  wliicb  is  largely  flena       h 

wortb,  of  Cinciimati,  wbo  procured  some  of  the  fermentation,  ana  in  m  mitm  m      m 

Washington  grapes,  and  who  was  the  first  to  ood  or  gaseous  for  ah^hm 

ezperimeDt  with  tliem  on  a  large  scale :  ^  I  from  the  first  fen     u  hkm 

bave  done  my  country  a  greater  benefit  in  intro-  but  by  means  of  mtuhk  ■« 

docing  this  grape  to   public  notice,  than   I  corks,  it  can  be  saved  in       >  an      . 

would  have  done  if  I  Lad  paid  the  national  end  of  about  a  year,  f  baa  mo 

debt"    The  wine  produced  by  M^or  Adlum  and  a  sediment  baa  been       •       d.    ai 

was  sweet  and  agreeable,  but  sugar  was  added  of  tliis  sediment,  the  bt       i 

to  the  must    Mr.  Longworth,  nowever,  ab«  made  to  fit  their  necks  mhi 

stained  from  any  admixture  of  sugar  or  spirit,  with  corks  downward,  and  v^oj 

so  as  to  produce   the  pure  fermented  juice  several  weeks,  which  proei  vm 

c^  the  grape.     From   Cincinnati   tlie   grape  ment  down  against  the  eorx.    a^t  ' 

culture  has  spread  along  both  banks  of  die  twine  are  then  cut,  and  the 

Ohio  to  Pittsburg  and  Cairo,  and  in  a  southerly  it  ofifl   Then  more  sugar,  lb.  *« 

direction  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to  a  new  cork  is  driven  in  and  ttcw 

Alabama,  and  westward  into  Missouri.    The  few  weelcs  the  article  is  ready  for  en 

Juice  of  the  grape  is  manufactured  either  into  Among  tlie  many  other  ^ttstingoiabaii 

still  wine  or  sparkling  wine;  tiie  latter,  which  of  the  Catawba  in  Gnclniwti,mast  b< 

is  most  in  demand,  containing  an  addition  of  Mr.  Robert  Buclianan,  wbo  has  vrii       » 

alcohol.    The  wine  is  mostly  white,  tliongh  ble  book  on  the  grape  eohiire.  ■ 

some  red  wine  is  made.    A  sample  of  Catawba,  a  vineyard  in  the  Ohio  TaDer  is 

7  years  old,  was  proved  to  contain  from  11  to  at  $200  to  $500  peri  «  r 

11^  per  cent  of  alcohol.     According  to  the  tend  to  5  acres,  and  with  un 

census  of  1850,  the  total  production  of  all  kinds  and  children  several  mora  acre*        ■ 

of  wine  in  the  United  States  was  221,249  gal*  beside  raising  the  neeenarv      iditw 

Ions,  showing  an  increase  of  96,515  gallons  over  of  the  family.    The  av       «  '     k 

the  production  of  1S40.     But  this  increase,  500  gallons  of  wine  per  i 

great  as  it  was,  dwindles  into  insignificance  and  from  600  to  900  |  w  a 

when  compared  with  the  rapid  strides  which  such  as  1848  and  185S. 

the  production  has  made  within  the  last  8  years;        CATBIRD  (mimu$  felitag^  T  i 

the  credit  of  pushing  it  to  its  utmost  extent  of  the  thrush  fkmil^,  peculiar  to  i.^     - 

being  especially  due  to  Uie  population  of  Ger-  ica.    It  receives  this  name  fri      its  i 

man  birth  or  descent  in  the  west  and  nortli- west,  note,  which  resembles  the  i      i 

The  annual  yield  in  the  Ohio  valley  alone  aver-  cat ;  this  is  not,  liowerer,  jut  < 

ages  now  600,000  gallons,  and  in  the  whole  morning  and  evening  song  of  mm  ^ 

country  it  cannot  fall  much  below  2,000,000  melody  is  worthy  m  the  ii        al  > 

gallons,  or,  at  90  cents  per  gallon  when  new,  which  it  belongs.    The  call 

below  a  value  of  $1,800,000.    Of  the  500,000  Mainp  to  Florida,  n 

gallons  produced  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cin-  the  south  toward  tiw  msvuk  ^eur       ,■ 

cinnati  in  1856,  40,000  were  made  into  spark-  the   middle   states   aboot   the   ^—  i       ■ 

ling  wines,  and  the  rest  drunk  in  the  pure  and  April,  and  New  England  ab  r.  mlk 

simple  state.    The  sparkling  Catawba  of  Mr.  one  of  the  few  species  which  iw     ■ 

Longwortli^s   cellar  of   1848    was    peculiarly  of  agriculture,  being  rarely  Ii 

celebrated  for  its  flavor  and  purity.    The  wine-  habitations  of  the  farmer. 

houses  of  Mr.  Longworth  in  Cincinnati  have  is  more  slender  and  graceftal 

been,  for  tlie  last  9  years,  under  the  direction  American  robin.      Its   pla 

of  an  accomplished  wiue  chemist  from  Rheims.  blended;  the  tail  long  and  n 

His  mode  of  preparation  is  thus  described :  *^  In  the  bill  is  blac(,  sli^tly  i 

the  spring  following  the  prosing  of  the  grape^  color  of  the  upper  plumag*  »  blai 

the  wine,  which  has  meanwhile  undergone  the  slate  color,  the  head,  tail,  and  iu 

vinous  fermentation,  by  which  10  or  11  per  quills  being  of  a  bnftwnish  hU 

cent  of  alcohol  is  developed,  is  mixed  with  a  and  genend  under  plomage  ol  ■ 

small  quantity  of  sugar,  and  put  into  strong  gray,  paler  on  the  abdomeii| 

bottles,  with  the  corks  well  fastened  by  twine  coverts  being  brownish  red  ; 

and  wire.     The  sugar  accelerates  a  second  feather  is  transverselv         «d 

fermentation,  which  always  takes  place  about  its  inner  web ;  the  p         n  of  tbt 

this  time,  and  thus  a  strong  movement  is  pro-  somewhat  paler  tini.    j         li  I 

duced  inside  the  glass,  which  generates  gas  of  wings  12  inches,  1        »  w 

enough  to  burst  the  vessels  briskly,  adding  The  nest  is  large,  gvucsaDy  i 

thereby  condderably  to  the  cost.    This  is  called  thickets,  and  constructed  of  » 

the  gaseous  fermentation,  and  it  renders  the  mixed  with  leaves,  wee^  i 

drink   more    exhilarating,    more  ])rickling  on  dark   fibrous    roots   ar      gcw 

the  tongue,  and  more  fruity.    This  last  olToct  manner.    The  eirgs  are  iivA  4 

results  from  this,  that  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  of  *  greeiush  blaa  ooIoti 
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Ists  of  berries  of  the  sweet-gnm,  poke,  what  bad  been  said.  It  Is  probable  that  th« 
ctk^  insects,  and  fruits  and  berries  of  early  catechiats  followed  no  set  forms,  but  en- 
It  migrates  during  the  night  It  is  deavored.  by  catechizing  their  hearers,  to  awalna 
y  in  its  manners,  and  will  follow  with  a  train  of  thought,  and  then  followed  it  whither- 
e  for  a  considerable  distance  any  in-  soever  it  might  lead.  Bat  when  the  doctrinal 
I  its  locality,  mewing  as  it  sits  on  a  theology  of  the  church  became  more  atriotly 
i  its  tail  from  side  to  side.  It  is  defined^  catechetical  instroc^on  became  more 
vi«,  and  hates  especially  cats  and  doginatic.  These  compends  have  of  ocmrsa 
iiB  attachment  to  its  young  is  very  varied  with  the  variations  of  theological  opin* 
ie,  and  it  will  often  feed  and  raise  the  ion  in  difE^rent  ages  or  communions.  The 
other  species.  Beside  its  own  agree-  council  of  TVent  in  1545  drew  up  a  fbrm  of  doo^^ 
it  possesses  considerable  imitative  trine,  which  has  been  pretty  doeely  followed 
viking  the  notes  of  other  birds  in  an  since  in  the  catechisms  of  the  Roman  Os^dioUtf 
manner;  according  to  Latham,  it  will,  church.  Since  that  time,  although  the  Ibrma 
a  domesticated  state,  imitate  strains  of  the  diocesan  catechisms  vary,  there  te  a 
ktal  music.  Though  this  bird  is  unanimity  in  their  doctrine  not  found  hi  Plroi^ 
Persecuted,  it  deserves  the  kindest  estant  churches.  The  principal  catechisms  of 
;  for  its  services  to  the  agriculturist  the  Christian  churches  are  the  catechism  of  the 
ing  wasps,  grubs,  worms,  and  insects,  council  of  Trent,  which  is  a  large  and  elaborrte 
juld  have  destroyed  ten-fold  more  ezposidon,  intended  rather  as  a  theologleal 
fruit  than  it  ventures  to  claim  at  the  thesaurus  for  the  dercy  tiian  as  a  system  of 
'  maturity.  Its  flesh  is  good,  but  is  popular  instruction;  tne  catechism  of  Lutfaer 
d  as  an  article  of  food.  (1529) ;  of  Oalvin  (1586) ;  the  Heidelberg  cate- 
J,  a  species  of  vocal  composition  of  8  chism  (1568),  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Ztkridi 
parts,  written  in  the  same  clef,  the  catechism  was  drawn  up  (1689)  for  the  Reform* 
ice  of  which  produces  a  very  whimsi*  ed  church  of  Germany ;  the  catechism  of  the 
tumorous  effect  The  2d  voice  com-  Jesuits,  drawn  up  by  Father  Oanisius  (1564) : 
he  1st  part  when  the  1st  voice  has  that  of  the  Socimans,  published  at  Racow  (1674 
ed  the  2d  part,  and  the  8d  voice  com-  and  1608);  that  of  the  English  church,  the 
he  1st  part  when  the  2d  voice  has  work  probably  of  Oranmer  (1549X  ^^th  the  ez- 
he  2d  part,  and  the  first  voice  the  8d  ception  of  that  part  which  relates  to  the  faem^ 
le  1st  voice  then  begins  the  1st  part  meats,  which  was  added  by  Bishop  Overall  in 
tile  the  2d  voice  takes  the  8d  part,  and  the  1st  year  of  James  1.,  after  the  conforenee 
ice  the  2d  part,  and  so  on  indefinitely,  of  Hampton  court ;  that  of  the  Weatmimiter 
I  is  of  English  origin,  and  catch  xslubs,  assembly,  lonffer  and  shorter  (1648),  which 
lurpose  of  singing  catches  and  glees,  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  OalTiniiac  and  Presby- 
merly  common  in  England ;  one  of  terian  churches,  both  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
'  some  celebrity,  used  to  meet  at  the  United  States ;  and  finally,  the  catechism  of 
House  tavern,  in  London,  so  far  back  Boasuet,  which  is  in  general  use  in  the  Roman 

Catholic  church  of  France.    There  are  many 

\.TJ,   Lb,    or   Gateau   Gambr£sis,   a  medissval  writings  and  documents  bearing  toe 

>wn,  department  of  Nord,  on  the  river  name  of  catechisms  which  have  recently  been 

m.  from  Cambrai ;  pop.  8,238.    It  is  much  studied,  and  which  if  collected  togetiber 

,  has  salt  works,  manufuctories  of  men-  would  form  a  work  nmilar  to  the  oolleedons 

wis,  calicoes,  soap,  and  tobacco,  and  is  already  made  of  old  liturgies  and  hymns.    The 

'  producing  a  superior  quality  of  linen  private  or  individual  catechisnaa  of  German  the* 

Two  treaties  were  signed  there  on  April  ologians  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  ro^ 

)etween  England  and  the  Netherlands  luminous,  departing  from  the  primitive  idea  oi 

Q  side,  and  Franco  and  Scotland  on  the  the  Ohristian  catechism,  as  an  instrument  Isr 

3d    on   the   following   day  between  popular  and  elementary  instruction, 

id  Spain.    Wellington  made  his  head-  OATECHU,  an  extract  of  the  inner  wood  of 

:here  iu  1815,  and  Marshal  Mortier  was  the  aeaeia  eateektL&  small  tree  which  growa 

e.  abundantly  in  the  East  Indies.    The  drug  had 

JHISM  (Gr.  Kanjxto>i  to  sound  back),  in  long  been  in  use  before  ita  origin  waa  dia- 

and  modern  sense,  aii  elementary  text-  covered,  and  had  been  called  t0rra  JapomiML 

iny  science  or  art.    More  commonly,  as  it  waa  erroneously  supposed  to  be  derived 

it  means  a  text-book  fur  the  instruc-  from  Japan.    It  ia  prepared  by  cutting  off  the 

le  catechumens  and  children  of  a  par-  exterior  wood,  and  boiling  the  danc<eolored 

ongregation  in  the  doctrines  of  the  chips  of  the  interior  of  the  trunk  in  water, 

r  the  moral  precepts  of  Ghristianity.  The  solution  ia  then  evaporated  to  the  conalst- 

oal  form  of  this  instruction  was  oral,  ence  of  drup.  when  it  is  dried  in  the  inn  in 

on  and  answer.    The  practice  was  to  the  form  of  flat  cakes,  or  moulded  by  poorfa^ 

ose  who  needed  instruction  into  some  it  into  ear^en  vessels.    There  are  %  SMoftea  or 

lace,  and  there  persons  qualified  either  the  catechu,  one  nearly  black,  tlie  other  redl| 

utations,  or  delivered  dogmatic  lee-  both  sdd  to  be  the  product  of  the  anM  trea 

d  then  questioned  the  hearers  upon  Tliere  are  other  varieue%  aome  ef  wUeh  pnXh 
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abljT  never  reach  this  country.     That  com-  of  them.    TheptnageiiiiMlowi:  *      i 

mon  in  our  markets  is  the  preparation  al>ove  next  define  the  generm  of  th*  tt  m 

descrihed,  and  is  imported  from  Calcutta.    Cat-  wliich  the  ahove  named  four  [that  in,  «i 

echu  has  no  smell,  but  is  bitter  to  the  taste.  (;enus,  property,  and  aocidcni]  arc       i 

It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  tannin,  which  Nour  these   are    10   in   nomber: 

is  soluble  in  alcohol.    It  is  employed  in  India  quantity,  quality,  relation,  wbcrv,  wi       » 

for  tanning  hides,  and  also  as  a  dye  for  cotton  tion,  possession,  action,  paanon :  tat 

floods,  and  in  Europe,  in  the  calico  iirint  works,  and  genus,  and  property  and  i  ■•       c 

In  medicine  it  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  astringent,  ways  be  in  one  of  these  <  mmm 

OATEGQUMEN,  a  term  applied  originally  propositions  through  these        uj 

to  a  person,  adult  or  otherwise,  who  was  un-  a  thing  is,  its  quality  or  qwuiuij,  or  i 

der  a  preparatory  course  of  instruction  pre-  category.    Moreover,  it  la  evident  h 

vious  to  admission  to  baptism.     Catechumens  thatho  who  signifies  what  a  tlungia.  at 

had  a  particular  place  assigned  them  in  the  signifies  substance,  at  another  i        j       ■ 

church,  and  were  allowed  to  bo  present  only  another  some  other  categoiy.    xwi 

during  a  part  of  the  service ;  from  the  other  part  is  proposed,  and  one  aays  that  the       | 

tiiey  were  warned  to  retire,  a  deacon  crying  out,  posed  is  man,  or  animal,  he  aays  i     L  ■  a 

"  Withdraw  in  peace,  ye  catechumens.''    Of  and  signifies  substance ;  bnt  when  w] 

catechumens,  there  were  several  degrees  in  the  proposed,  and  one  aays  that  the  Ik 

church.    The  private  catechumens  might  only  is  white  color,  he  says  what  it 

be  privately  instructed;   the  audienteB  might  quality.    So,  also,  if  when  the  lu     jmnehh 

hear  sermons;  th^orantu  might  take  part  in  cubit  is  proposed,  one savs  that  WumK 

the  prayers ;  the  eompetentea  were  those  who  is  a  cubit  iu  size,  he  will  ear  what  il 

were  ready  to  be  baptized,  and  so  stood  at  the  signify  quantity ;  and  so  of  the  r 

threshold  of  communion.    In  later  times,  the  of  these,  whether  it  be  prvdicateu  m  itku 

term  catechumens  came  to  be  applied  to  the  i^s  if  the  definition  of  a  thing  be  nr^       ■ 

children  who  were  learning  the  catechism,  as  the  thing],  or  if  genus  be  pr  ■  fc 

preparatory  to  confirmation.  [that  is,  if  its  genus  be  aflSnncd  ui  ii 

CATEGORY  (Gr.  irarrTvopia),  originally,  a  ioate],  signifies  what   the   thing  » 

charge  or  complaint  made  against  any  one,  this  it  would  seem  that  in  the  esiin      ■ 

and  hence  it  came  to  denote  any  thing  that  Stagirito  all  subjects  as  well  aa  nreuw 

can  be  truly  afHrmed  of  a  person  or  a  thing;  be  referred  to  these  10  ca  i: 

thus  if  wo  say  A  is  B,  B  is  a  category  of  A,  there  would  be  given  to  uio 

and  A  is  in  the  category  of   B.    The  terms  a  still  wider  comprehension  thaii  w« 

that  may  thus  bo  predicated  or  afiirmed  may  templated,  and  we  should  sny  thak  i 

be  classified  in  various  ways  and  for  various  wo  may  speak  of  at  all  must  be  eithci 

purposes;  and  the  classes  or  genera  into  which  quantity,  quality,  relation,  place, t 

they  are  divided  are  called  categories.     Of  possession,  action,  or  pasuon ;  ann 

these  Aristotle,  the  first  writer  that  attempt-  the  word  categorV  hta  pasNd  fr 

ed  a  classification  of  them,  made  10,  namely:  as  it  did  at  first,  literally,  only  '»umch 

1,  substance  or  essence ;  2,  quantity ;  8,  quidi-  firmed  of  a  subject,  and  to  denote  an  « 

ty ;  4,  relation ;  5,  i)laco ;    6,  time ;  7,  posi-  classification  of  the  subjects  11 

tion ;    8,  possession ;    0,   action ;   10,  passion,  in  cither  sense  of  the  word  the 

Thus  if  wo  are  speaking  of  a  man,  we  may  incomplete  and  inadequate.    It  Imv  *m 

give  his  substance  or  essence,  a  man;  quantity;  found  of  much  use,  thongh  the  *^       i 

one;  quality,  good;  TelaXion,  friend ;  place,  at  of  great  service  as  a  mcana  of 

home  ;  time,  yrsterday  ;  position,  eitting  down  ;  the  want  of  some  satis&ctory  c 

possession,  having  a  hoolc;  action,  reading;  been  constantly  pressing  upoit 

passion,  being  tormented  icith  the  noise  of  chil-  writers  in  this  department     CoosMKmw 

aren.  It  is  evident  that  in  each  of  these  coses  the  eluding  predicates  only  (idnoe  for  tJ 
words  in  italics  may  bo  varied  almost  endlessly  in    at  first  designed),  the  clasanficatioB 
the  same  category.    Instead  of  man,  the  subject    It  includes  but  very  little  of  wl      wi 
may  be  any  thing  clso  within  the  range  of    to  be  said  of  a  tnanglc,  or  an>  uther 
thought,  and  instead  of  1  in  the  category  of    matical  figure,  for  example ;  still  1m^  ' 
quantity  there  may  be  any  number  whatever;    of  wliat  should  Ite  sud  of  a  mere  nhe 
and  the  terms  which  are  in  the  same  category,  as    of  intellectual  activity,  a  fi^t  of 
1, 2, 5,  &c.,  &c.,  are  said  to  dificr  only  in  degree    and  still  less  of  the  attiibntes  of  w 

and  not  in  kincj.    Thus  oil  those  in  the  category    other  immaterial  agent.    And  in 

of  quantity  must  denote  some  particular  num-  physical  objects  themselres,  it  w<         m 
her,  and  those  in  the  category  of  time  must  dc-    to  say  to  which  of  the  eategor 
note  some  particular  time.    It  is  evident  from    them,  our  predicate  wonld  bel        p 
the  passage  in  which  this  enumeration  of  the    ing  of  the  cause. of  any  oUect  w  J 
categories  is  given  ^"Topics,"  book  i.,  chap,  ix.).    Or  again,  if  we  were  i  to 

that  Aristotle  had  m  mind  chiefiy  if  not  cxchi-    results  of  a  chemical  s       •      ,  it  vn        « 

sively  objects  of  sight  or  sense-perception,  and  cult  if  not  impossible  tci      dwiVi 

classifies  the  predicates  that  might  be  afllnnod  egories  within  which  to« 
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r  these  difficnlties,  Eant  proposed  a  limitations  and  distinotive  eharacteristios ;  fn 
icaUoo  of  the  categories.  He  seems  the  8(],  whatever  may  be  accidental  to  it,  and 
>iight  that  the  result  could  be  much  so  different  at  different  times  without  changing 
toallj  accomplished  if  we  take  for  its  identity,  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  enter 
ig  point,  not  predicates  as  Aristotle  into  science  properly  so  colled ;  in  the  4th,  tiie 
but  the  fundamental  laws  and  con-  quantity,  whether  discrete,  as  the  number,  as 
,er  which  cognition  takes  place ;  since  1,  2,  &c.,  or  continuous  quantity,  as  finite,  lai|^ 
sthat  only  those  properties,  relations,  small,  infinite,  &c.;  and  finally,  the  relationa  of 
r  object  by  means  of  which  we  have  an  object  in  time,  as  fixed  by  its  antecedents  and 
,  can  bo  affirmed  of  it  in  any  act  of  consequents,  causes  and  effects.  Of  course  there 
^nt  These  categories  (of  the  under-  are  some  of  these  categories  into  which  some  ob- 
is Kant  would  regard  them)  he  di-  iects  will  never  fall,  as,  for  example,  a  mathemat- 

4  species  with  8  varieties  in  each,  ical  figure  cannot  fall  into  the  8d  or  6th,  as 

12  categories  in  all.    Kant  thought  no  matter  that  is  truly  accidental  to  itenttin 

udaracntal  ground  of  Aristotle^s  error  into  the  discussion  of  such  a  figure ;  nor  do  we 

metbod,  the  d  posteriori^  and  that  if  speak  of  it  in  relation  to  its  cause  or  its  effiwia, 

succeed  wo  must  deduce  the  catego-  since  it  is  not  considered  as  an  objectiye  zeaU^ 

be  d  priori  forms  of  thought    These  at  all. — Still  another  classification  of  oatesories 

could  best  be  found  in  the  act  of  of  groat  practical  value  may  be  given,  baaed 

and  from  them  he  would  derive  the  upon  the  quality  of  the  term  by  which  the  eab- 

of   cognition.    Kow  of  Judgments  ject  is  denoted.   Thus,  if  the  subject  be  a  neoa* 

4  species  with  3  varieties  in  each,  tive  term,  we  can  affirm  of  it  only  negatm 

predicates;  if  a  privative,  we  can  affirm  only 

2.  Quality,      a  ROaUon.  4.  ModaiUy,  the  «w»eia  of  the  proximate  genus,  with  a  de- 

(i)Afflrmatirc.(i)  Categoric  (i)ProbieinAt.  ^^^1  of  some  of  the  properties  of  itomeoiea. 

ical.  Among  positive  terms  we  have  1st  the  abstract 

(2)  Nogauve.    (2)  ii^pothot-  (2)  AiMwrUve.  ^ud  the  coucrete.    The  abstract  are  either  (1) 

(8)  inUoflnito.  (8)Di:0"nc-    (8)  Necessaiy.  general,  denoting  a  genus,  or  (2)  individoal, 

^^^®-  denoting  the  abstract  conception  of  a  single 

he  opinion  of  Kant,  there  must  bo  a  property,  as  whiteness.    Of  neither  of  these  oaa 

ing  condition  of  cognition  for  each  we  predicate  any  terms  implying  Iheir  conereta 

rieties  of  judgment  and  consequent-  existence,  their  qnantitv  or  extents  their  divia- 

)ry  or  class  of  predicates  for  each :  ibility,  canse  or  effect,  &a,  sinc^  aU  ^ese  thinn 

',  as  (1)  one,  (2)  some,  (8)  all ;  2,  can  belong  only  to  concrete  and  therefore  sab* 

(1)  real,  (2)  unreal,  (3)  partly  both,  stantial    realities.      Concrete   terms   may  bo 

ited,  or  real  within  certain  Ihuits ;  8,  either  (1)  individual  or  (2)  collective.    Thva^ 

(1)  substance  and  property  or  in-  congress,  which  is  a  collective  term,  ia  as  really 

)  cause  and  effect  or  dependence,  or  a  concrete  reality  as  any  one  of  the  men  who 

3al  action  (  Wechselwirkung) ;  and  4,  arc  members  of  that  whole.    And  yet  it  holds 

1)  possible  or  impossible,  (2)  being  of  all  collective  wholes  that  some  things  may  be 

ing,  and  (3)  necessity  and  accidence,  predicated  of  them  which  cannot  be  predicated 

Duusin  has  comi)Iained  of  this  classi-  of  anv  individual  member  or  part  taken  indi- 

unsatisfactory ;  and,  in  fact,  it  does  vidually,  nor  yet  of  ^em  all  taken  generally  Or 

)  have  answered  any  such  purpose  as  as  a  genus;  and  so,  conversely,  predicatea  may 

evidently  expected  of  it.    Cousin  be  amrmable  of  each  member  takeft  separately 

the  primary  classes  of  categories,  as  which  cannot  be  affirmed  of  them  taken  odT- 

priori  according  to  Kant^s  notion,  lectively :  e.  g.,  each  member  of  congress  ia  a 

),  the  one  called  variously  and  under  man,  and   may  be  a  Christian  ;  oongresa  la 

ite  conceptions  of  substance,  cause,  neither  a  man  nor  a  Christian.    Then,  finaUy, 

solute,  &c.,  and  the  other  under  the  the  subject  may  denote  (1)  merely  a  snljeotiva 

terms   property  or   phenomenon,  reality,  or  a  conception  which  exista  only  in  the 

3,  relation  or  condition,  &c.   But  this  mind,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  triangle,  a  drde^ 

»n  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  &o, ;  or  (3)  it  may  denote  an  oljective  reality 

ject  which  Aristotle  had  in  view,  which  exists  out  of  the  mind.'and  as  andi  ai 

was  still  a  controlling  motive  with  cognized  by  tiie  mind  itselfl    In  this  case  our 

ely,  some  classification  of  predicates  classification  would  be  based,  like  that  of  £antV^ 

pose  of  facilitating  the  processes  of  not  upon  an  d  posteriori  cuassifioation  of  the 

)n,  discussion,  and  reasoning.    Dr.  predicates  as  actually  observed  in  nae  (fmr  no 

Ills  ^' Logic  ^'  ([)art  ii.  chap.  4),  has  such  classification  is  or  even  can  be  oompleta 

predicates  into  5  classes  or  catego-  and  satisfiiotory),  but  upon  the  d  priori  condl* 

y :  1,  essentia  ;  2,  differentia  ;  8,  ac-  tions  of  cognition  as  indicated  by  the  prooawea 

quantity;  and  5,  cause  or  effect  of  cognition  and  the  fbrmation  of  oonoeptiooa 

be  includes  all  the  properties  of  the  and  tne  terms  to  represent  them.    And  H  it 

^enus,  and  so  of  all  the  higher  genera,  obvious  that  if  this  dassifioatlon  shoold  be  fill* 

s  the  essence  of  a  thing ;  in  the  2d,  lowed  out  it  would  determine  for  na  4  prkri 

ntia  of  the  species,  which  gives  iU  what  may  be  affiomed  of  any  gitw  aal||aot|aBd 
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90  give  assaranoe  of  oomploteness  In  the  results  for  a  aeenre  hold.     \ 

of  oar  investigations,  and  of  certainty  in  our  smooth^  at  others  hairy,         r 

reasoninfss  and  discnsyions.  eztemsl  appendagMi  wiw 

CATEL,  Charles  Simon,  a  French  mnsician,  defence,  are  shed  with        m 

bom  Jnno,  1773,  died  in  Pari»,  Nov.  29,  1880.  state.    Wliere  the  middw  » 

He  was  one  of  the  first  profcsAors  appointed  to  unprovided  with  feet,  the  n 

the  conservatory  of  music  in  Paris,  and  is  the  arched  or  looped  manner  «a  i  k 

author  of  a  number  of  musical  works,  of  which  iarly  known  in  the  commob 

his  Traite  d^hamumie  is  the  best.  these  species  are  h«ioe  called 

OATEL,  Fbaxz,  a  German  artist,  bom  in  Bcr-  era,   surveyors,  and   geometers:  ■» 

lin,  Feb.  22,1778,  died  in  Rome,  Dec.  19, 1856.  in  a  sUte  of  repose,  fix  tl  ■ 

His  earliest  efforts  were  designs  for  illustrated  hind  legs  only,  and  pt     set        m 

almanacs.    Ho  then  painted  in  oil  and  water  dition  from  branches^  %«u     i  i 

colors,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Rome  in  1812.  resemble  in  direction,  fo  i  ( 

Overbeck,  Schadow,  and  Cornelius  gave  him  power  of  remaining  that  i        vaiik 

much  encouragement,  and  ho  painted  historical  at  a  time  most  be  doe  to  b 

and  genre  pieces,  and  landscapes.    During  a  which  we  have  no  idea  in  i      eu 

residence  in  Sicily,  about  the  ycnr  1818,  he  the  species  which  have  8  to  a v  fa 

painted  a  large  number  of  views  of  Mount  Etna,  walk  by  sliort  steps,  in  a  continuMw  ww 

and  other  prominent  places  on  the  island.    He  maimer.    Some  smooth  eateniillar% 

died  rich,  directing  his  fortune  to  be  invested  of  the  sphinx  moth  (oommoolj  caka 

for  the  benefit  of  poor  artists.  worm),  have  a  spine  or  thorn  up* 

OATEXARY,  the  curve  formed  by  a  chain  the  last  segment  of  tlie  body.  direcMw  i* 

hanging  from  two  points,  not  in  the  same  ver-  and  curved ;   though  this  looks  lika 

tical  line.  been  considered  an  oiTensiTS  or  < 

OATERPILLAR,  the  common  name  of  the  on,  its  softness  is  such  that  H  fci     u 

larva)  of  Icpidopterous  insects,  including  butter-  wound.    The  lorvo  of  some  of         v«> 

flies  and  motlis.    Caterpillars  vary  greatly  in  terous  insects,  as  of  the  saw  flie*  \wa 

form  and  appearance,  as  mnv  be  judged  from  id(t\  resemble  caterpillars  both  in 

the  fact  that  about  COO  8i>ecics  are  known  in  liabits ;   but  these  false   cate 

New  England  alone,  and  ))robab1y  many  are  yet  di>tingnished  bv  their  greater  j 

unknown.    The  body  is  composed  of  13  seg-  (18  to  22),  and  by  the  abaeoce  ot 

ments ;  the  1st  constitutes  the  head,  contain-  hooks  in  their  prop  legs ;  the  ■ 

ing  the  jaws  and  oral  appendages ;  the  2d,  8d,  sects,  having  tne  same  number  «m  i 

and  4th  form  the  thorax  of  ttie  future  insect,  scaly  and  not  soft  and  m*      wnnob. 

and  the  remaining  ones  make  up  the  abdomen,  side  of  the  body  are  9  oriu  ■ 

The  head  is  rounded,  and  of  a  harder  consist-  or  stigmata^  sitnated  in  the      ,  vui, 

ence  than  the  body  ;  on  each  side  are  0  very  ing  segments  to  the  12th,  piv«ided  %•«« 

small  acelliy  or  simple  eyes,  with  a  very  convex  these  communicate  directly  wi 

cornea  and  a  spherical  crystalline  lens,  2  short  respiratory  organs,  which  are  In 

antcnUc'c,  and  a  mouth,  with  strong  jaws  mov-  branching  tubes ;  in  the   p) 

ing  transversely ;  the  mandibles  are  hard,  for  trachea)  are  dilated  into        j 

breaking  up  the  food,  wliilo  the  maxilla)  are  vesicles  permeating  ev^/   ■      b  «m 

soft  and  adapted  rather  for  holding  it;  in  the  The  intestine  is  short  and  "^      ;i       ' 

middle  of  tlio  lower  lip  is  a  conical  tube,  through  system  is  a  series  of  gai 

which  issue  the  silken  threads  from  which  their  one  for  each  segmenti  w  i       | 

nests  and  cocoons  are  made,  and  their  susiten-  greaterpartof  it  being  o        nt 

aory  fibres;  a  viscid  fluid,  onclose<l  in  2  long  and  thorax.    CateriiUltt*  v^ij 

and  slender  bags,  is  pi>ured  out  through  the  the  mean  may  be  taken  at  an  1 

"spinneret*'  in  a  fine  stream,  and  hardens  into  exceeding  this  being  largCL  wh^A 

silk  on  contact  with  the  air.    Tbe  segments  of  below  it  may  be  considered       i 

the  body  are  very  nearly  equally  developed ;  have  only  8  feet  in  aU  are  tan 

the  2d,  dd,  and  4th  have  each  a  pair  of  tapering,  generally  the  motha*  oateniilM 

Jointed  legs,  covered  with  a  shelly  skin  and  a  caterpillar  compared  to  tbnto* 

ending  witli  a  little  claw ;  these  are  the  rudi-  great,  and  the  rapidity  of 

ments  or  coses  of  the  future  limbs,  and  are  astonishing ;  there  ia  no  i 

the  true  organs  of  locomotion ;  some  of  the  parable  to  it  fur  Tore     f,  «»  i 

other  segments  are  furnislied  with  soft,  joint-  eat  in  24  hours  more  than  dw 

less,  fleshy,  and  contractile  legs,  called  prop  weight;  tliough  leaa  ▼< 

legs,  which  disappear  with  the  larval  condition,  they  are  quite  aa  d 

,  being  onlv  prolongations  of  the  external  cover-  fecundity  and  their  « 

ing  and  shed  with  it,  like  the  nails  and  claws  of  vegetable  world.  Acww 

the  higher  animals;  the  abdominal  legs  vary  in  the  common  .silkworm. 

number  from  4  to  10,  and  are  provided,  around  which  it  attains  its  i 

the  margin  of  the  sole,  with  rows  of  minute  from  lto40  lines  and       ■ 

books  capable  of  such  direction  as  is  necessary  95  grains;  dur 


Bied  9^00  timet  in  weight,  and  has  eatea  fatenHj  beantilbL    Boom  ^Molea  lieril  togeUMr 
MS  its  weight  of  food.  The  caterpillar  in  mat   nnmhen^  eoortriiotiiig  their  rillDW 
piiTet  hawk  moth  on  leaving  the  em  habnatloaa  in  oommon ;  othera  li?a  aolitarjr, 
aboat  |V  ^  *  gram,  and  at  the  end  m  ezpoaed  to  hfgtA  and  air,  or  noteoted  in  roHed 
ti,  when  It  has  acqaired  its  maximnm  size  leaves  or  silken  sheaths;  others  barrow  in  the 
been  known  to  weigh  142  grains,  and  to  ground,  or  oonoeal  themsdvea  in  the  steins  of 
over  4  inches  in  length,  thos  increasing  plants  and  the  pnlpy  snbstance  of  leaves.   The 
uian  11,800  times  its  original  weight,  caterpillars  which  live  in  one  nest  all  come  from 
Ai       log  to  Ljonnet  the  larva  of  one  of  the  the  eggs  of  a  single  insect  and  are  generaOj 
Buver  moths  (eo9$tu  Itgniperda^  Fabr.,  or  hatched  on  the  same  day ;  from  200  to  700  mi^ 
iia  xyleutes  of  Newman),  during  the  8  years  thns  be  found  together,  and  may  remain  so 
!h  it  is  supposed  to  remain  in  the  cater^  tliroujrii  the  chrysalis  condition,  or  may  separata 
te,  increases  72,000  times   its  first  at  different  periods  of  life ;  some,  thoagh  Uv- 
vf  a  great  accumulation  of  fat  for  its  ing  in  great  numbers  on  the  same  tree,  are  so&- 
uient  in  the  pupa  and  perfect  states.    Host  ta^  with  respect  to  eadi  other,  performing  no 
liars  feed  on  vegetable  substances,  the  work  in  oommon;   tiie  most  scmtary  are  the 
flowers,  roots,  buds,  seeds,  and  even  the  leaf-rollers,  which  are  aJsothe  most  remarkable 
n  of  plants ;  many  domestic  pests  gnaw  for  their  vivacity.  For  the  mechanism  of  the 
WQ         and  furs,  leather,  and  fatty  substances ;  various  abodes  of  caterpillars  the  r^er  is  refi»^ 
^rhuo  Bume  are  quite  exclusive  in  their  diet,  red  to  the  works  of  B^aumnr,  LiUreille,  Elrby 
others  are  more  indiscriminate  feeders.    When  and  Bpence,  and  other  practical  entomologista: 
they  are  very  numerous,  scarcely  any  plant  The  attitudes  assumed  by  caterpillars  when  at^ 
aioapes  their  attacks,  and  at  such  times  their  tempts  are  made  to  catch  them  are  charaoterlitio 
Hvsges  are  deplorable,  reducing  trees  in  mid-  of  q>ecies  in  many  cases ;  some  roll  themselves 
^Bmrner  to  their  winter  leafless  livery.    Plants  into  a  ring  and  remain  as  if  dead,  the  hairy  ooea 
^th  acrid  juices  are  the  favorite  fo(>i  of  some  resembUnglitUe hedgehogs;  others &11  inrtantly 
4»eeies,  and  the  nettle  and  other  spiny  shrubs  to  the  ground  and  tiy  to  escape  by  rapid  fliriit; 
tre  the  natural  habitats  of  many  smooth  and  some  attempt  to  defend  themselves  by  vanooa 
teoder-skinned  varieties.     Most  feed  on  the  motions  of  their  bodies.  The  mode  of  marchiiw 
tkterior  of  plants,  but  some  of  the  most  destmo-  adopted  by  the  ^'  processionaiy  caterpillars'*  fa 
ttve  and  most  delicate  live  in  the  interior  of  veryremarkable;  these  live  in  society,  and  whcon 
branches  and  stems.    The  sweetest  fruits,  as  they  quit  their  nest  they  go  in  a  regular  pro- 
{leara,  plums,  and  apples,  ripen  and  fall  prema-  cession,  a  single  caterpillar  first  and  we  otiiers 
tnrely,  the  abodes  of  caterpillars ;  plums  are  in  single  file,  or  2,  8,  and  4  abreast :  the  Una  la 
eq>ecially  liable  to  be  thus  inhabited,  while  the  so  perfect  in  the  oolnmns.  that  the  head  of  one 
Mach  and  apricot  are  free  from  all  Ixurvo) ;  it  has  is  never  beyond  that  of  another  in  the  row*; 
been  observed  that  a  single  fruit  rarely  contains  following  their  leader,  stopping  when  he  stops, 
more  than  a  single  caterpillar,  the  second  inhabi-  they  make  jonmeys  from  tree  to  tree  in  searai 
taut,  if  there  bo  one,  being  the  larva  of  some  of  food,  returning  to  their  nest  in-  the  same 
otiier  order  of  insects.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  order;  they  form  their  ranks,  march,  and  halt 
other  grains  are  iufe^d  by  small  caterpillars,  with  the  precision  of  soldiers  $  When  sevwai 
which  guaw  away  the  whole  interior  without  nests  are  in  the  same  wood,  the  speotaole  cf 
may  external  perceptible  trace,  so  that  an  appap  these  creeping   battalions,  issoing  forth  and 
rently  sound  heap  may  be  only  a  collection  of  returning  at  the  same  hour,  is  exceedingly  intei^ 
useless  skins ;  a  single  groin  contains  just  the  esting;  the  prooessiona  generally  ta&e  plaoa 
onantity  of  provision  necessary  for  the  trans-  towvd  night*    Another  species,  common  fai 
formation  of  the  insect.  Anotlier  example  of  the  pine  forests  and  living  together,  walks  in  ptVH 
instinct  of  the  lepidoptera  is  seen  in  the  fact  of  cession  in  single  file,  often  very  long^  the  haai 
their  depositing  their  eggs  on  the  parts  of  the  of  each  in  contact  with  the  tail  of  the  one  in  ad- 
plant  which  will  furnish  an  easily  accessible  sup-  vanoe;  they  defile  in  a  straight  lin^  or  in ^ 
ply  of  food  to  the  caterpillar  when  it  is  hatched ;  variety  of  graoefhl  enrvea ;  they  aometiinea  go 
their  eggs  are  found  glued  to  fruits,  and  to  fiow-  to  gr^  distanoea  flrom  the  ne^  always  with 
•rs  that  ore  to  produce  fruits,  between  the  very  the  same  slow  and  grave  step,  following  exaeCfy 
petals,  so  that  the  young  find  themselves  sur-  their  leader;  theyretomtothenestbytbesama 
rounded  by  an  immediate  supply.    Caterpillara  path,  which  they  find  not  by  the  sense  of  slg^ 
are  remarkable  for  the  eagerness  with  which  but  of  tonch;  the  path  of  eoDt  is  covered  aatSty 
some  species  will  feed  upon  their  fellows,  in  go  by  a  silken  ti^estry,  and  they  retnm  upon  Hit 
preference  to  vegetable  substances  in  profusion  same  delicate  carpet,  however  tortooos  najy 
around  them.    Different  species  select  different  have  been  Uieir  way*  In  the  artide  Bu'it£UU| 
times  of  day  for  feeding ;  some  eat  at  all  hoars,  it  was  mentioaed  uat  eatarpQlars  eliaDgo  their 
some  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  others  skins  sevqral  Umae  before  atiaining  tlieir  p wfcit 
only  at  night;  a  knowledge  of  these  habits  is  statei  spinning  ibr  themselvea  a  aori  of  eoeoiMI 
of  great  advantage  for  the  easy  destruction  of  ofsilkinterwoDsn  with  haira  of  their  own,  wlAl 
many  pests  of  the  vegetable  garden.    Though  bita  of  kaves,  and  even  with  partklaa  of  a«rtk| 
generally  disgusting  objects,  the  contrast  imd  so^iending  themselvea  by  nUnn  threaclaijov 
brilliancyof  the  colors  in  some  of  them  are  em-  bmying  themaalTeB  in  the  gnwad;  the 
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is  referred  to  that  article,  p.  167.    Those  lepi-  lint,  Ilorlda,  and  the  Baluna  Uaiidi.* 

doptoni  which  pass  the  winter  in  the  egg,  live  figures  were  etched  by  himself  fn^m  K 

in  the  caterpillar  furm  during  a  part  of  the  paintings,  and  the  colored  copies  vrre 

summer ;  the  eggs  are  protected  against  cold  by  under  his  own  inspecUon.    In  iIm  vor» 

the  shell  and  by  the  sheltered  or  subterranean  has  been  twice  repubUabed,  wenefoutdi 

situations  in  which  they  are  placed ;  others  pass  descriptions  of  several  plants  whirh  m 

the  winter  as  caterpilhurs,  concealing  themselves  cultivated  in  all  Eoropean  garden*.   < 

under  stones  and  the  bark  of  trees,  or  descend-  was  a  member  of  the  royal  socieiT, 

ing  deep  into  the  ground  whore  the  cold  can-  author  of  a  paper  on  the  ^  Birds  of  , 

not  reach  them ;  the  social  varieties  retire  to  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transartionf .**  u 

their  warm  and  water-proof  nests ;  these  come  has  been  perpetuated  by  Gronovioi, 

forth  in  the  spring  quite  well  grown,  but  most  plant  called  Catetdaa, 
pass  the  winter  in  the  fonn  of  chrysalis,  in  pro-        CATFISH,  one  of  the  malatoptnyyli 

tected  or  in  open  situations ;  a  few  pass  tliis  rayed  fishes,  of  the  Ikmily  siiurida.  tru! 

season  as  perfect  insects.    The  natural  enemies  genus  pimelodui  of  Cuvier ;  claaractcr 

of  caterpillars  ore  numerous ;  almost  all  insect-  a  smooth  palate,  the  palatic  bu!.e«  oft 

ivorous  birds  and  poultry  devour  them  eagerly ;  ing  teeth,  but  with  do  band  of  teeth  ps 

other  insects  not  unfrequently  feed  upon  them ;  those  of  tlie  upper  jaw ;  the  head  or 

and  little  maggots  developed  in  their  bodies  from  with  8  fleshy  barbuk'S ;  skin  naketl.    \ ^ 

the  eggs  of  tlie  iehneumonidcB  cause  thousands  describes  16  species'  as  occurring  in  th 

•to  perish  prematurely.    In  the  northern  states  water  streams  and  lakes  of  Korth  Ainer 

there  are  about  1^000  different  kinds  of  butter-  there  are  about  60  in  Tarious  pir.i 

flies  and  moths ;  as  each  female  lays  from  200  world. — The  common  catfish,  or  liom 

to  500  eggs,  these  species,  from  a  single  female  (P.  eatu$^   Linn.)  is  one  of  the  n.>' 

each,  would  on  an  average  produce  in  a  year  mon  fislies  of  cur  rivers,  and  is  br  ul 

800,000  caterpillars ;  if  one-half  of  these  were  ferred  as  an  article  of  food  to  all  ut 

females,  tlic  second  generation  would  be  45  mil-  viatile  species  except  the  pickerel :  fp 

lions,  and  the  third  6,750  millicms ;  with  such  are  occasionally  met  with  weighing 

fecundity  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  de-  pound.    Length  7  to  9  inches ;  color  di 

structive  powers  of  caterpillars  must  be  very  most  black  on  the  head  and  back,  llg 

great.    The  work  of  Dr.  Harrison  ^^  The  Insects  the  sides,  and  white  beneath,  in  front 

Iniurions  to  Vegetation,"  under  the  head  of  ventral  fins,  which  are  behind  the  p 

"  Lepidoptern,"  gives  an  extended  and  Taluable  Up|»er  jaw  longer;  taU  nearly  even  am 

account  of  the  ravages  of  caterpillars  in  Amer-  ed ;  head  smooth  and  flattened  ;  si 

ica,  particularly  in  New  England ;  to  this  are  and  covered  with  a  mncona  secretiou. 

referred  thoiK)  specially  interested  in  the  subject.  2  fleshy  barbules  on  the  top  of  the  I 

Alluding  to  laws  in  France  and  Belgium  which  tween  the  snout  and  eye ;    at  t!ie  i 

require  the  people  to  ^^uncaterpillar"  their  gar-  the  upper  jaw  are  3   thick   fleshy  \ 

dens  and  orchards,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine,  he  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  {»ectoi 

thinks  similar  regulations  might  be  enacted  liere  and  there  are  4  others  nnder  the  lov 

with  advantage,  or  at  least  that  the  states  might  The  mouth  is  capacious.    Ther«  are 

offer  a  respectable  bounty  for  caterpillars  by  the  spines  midway  between  Uie  eye  and  tl 

quart,  thus  affording  remunerative  and  highly  ing  of  the  gills;  the  1st  ray  of  the  l! 

useful  employment  to  children  and  otherwise  fin  b  strongly  spinous;  the  2d  don^al 

idle  persons.    Many  destructive  caterpillars  will  the  pectoral  fins  have  idso  a  serrate* 

be  alluded  to  under  the  articles  Hawk  Moth  these  spines  become  fixed  and  immo 

and  Moth,  and  under  the  popular  names  of  the  will  of  the  animal,  and  serve  as  f«>i 

the  moht  noted  species.  defensive  weapons.    Varieties  somet 

GATESBY,  Mark,  an  English  artist  and  net-  in  this  genus  without  ventral  fin\  ■ 

uralist,  born  in  1C79,  died  in  London  toward  have  been  described  as  a  new  gen« 

1750.    Havingfirststudtod  the  natural  sciences  terut.    This  species  is  the  most  e«)nu 

at  London,  he^  afterward  repaired  to  Virginia,  in  tlio  New  England  and  middle  state 

and  remained  in  America  7  years,  returning  to  found  in  the  great  lakes  and  along  the 

Enghmd  in  1719  with  a  rich  collcctiun  of  plants,  states  from  Maine  to  Florida.     It  prefer 

Encouraged  to  revisit  America,  he  arrived  in  bottoms,  as  do  all  the  species  of  the 

South  Carolina  in  1722,  explored  the  lower  The  great  lake  catfish  {pimtM^  % 

parts  of  that  state,  and  afterward  lived  for  some  Lesueur)  is  from  2  to  4  feet  long;  i 

time  among  the  Indians  about  Fort  Moore,  300  from  6  to  80  pounds ;  It  Sa  found  in  Li 

miles  up  Savannah  river;  after  which  ho  contin-  and  Ontario.    This  is  of  a  deep  oKt« 

ued  his  researches  through  Georgia  and  Florida,  color,  and  has  the  tail  forked.    Otbei 

After  spending  3  years  upon  the  continent,  he  are   the    Huron   catftrii  (P.  cga/wM^ 

visited  the  Bahama  Islands,  constantly  occn-  10  indies  long,  found  in  Lake  II i     n 

pied  in  delineating  and  collecting  botanical  and  em  catfish  (P.  horealis.  Rich.),  80  u 

zoological  objects.    He  returned  to  England  in  found  in    the   northern   regions; 

1726,  and  issued  in  1780  tlie  1st  volume  of  his  catfish  (P.  albiduM,   Lesoanr),  of  m 

great  work  on  the  **  Natural  History  of  Caro-  ash  color,  13  to  16  inchca  lo 
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;    the  mndfish  (P.  punetvltOutf  Owr.%  phoe  of  th^  labor.    The  membnmes  ftre  tob- 

8  feet  long,  of  a  brown  color  spotted  with  Jeoted  to  nnmeroiia  different  pvoeeBo&Bj  lasthig 

:,   from    LoQisiana.     Among   the   large  Beveral  dayji,  to  thoronghly  dean  them.    Tbej 

Kies  found  in  the  Ohio  river  and  its  tribnta-  are  exposed  to  fames  of  bnming  sulphur  to 

ure  the  P.  anetu  (Les.),  2  to  8  feet  long;  purify  them,  and  are  slit  and  twisted  into  differ- 

atuM  (Les.),  1  to  4  feet  long ;  P.  eupreui  ent  sized  cords  according  as  they  are  desigiMd 

k;,  i  to  4  feot  long ;  P.  linumts,  P.  ecgrules'  for  musical  strings,  whip  cords,  hatters'  cordSi 

.  and  P.  xant?ioeephalu8, — ^The  catfish  are  or  dockmakers'  cords.    They  are  then  dyed^ 

h  in  their  movements,  securing  their  and  afterward,  as   they  are  stretched  npoD 

,  .-ather  by  stratagem  than  by  swiftness,  frames,  dried  and  hardened  by  exposure  to  a 

ale  moves  about  with  her  young,  like  temperature  of  180^  to  200".    Lastly,  thev  are 

iKu  with  her  brood.     Though  their  flesh  cut  off  and  coiled  up  for  sale.    The  English  fidl 

emlly  esteemed  in  the  country  and  on  to  make  good  musical  strings.    Theirs  have  not 

vfcstern    rivers,  it   is    very  insipid    to  the  strength  of  the  Italian  strings,  and  the 

-«>ns  accustomed  to  salt-water  fishes.    Oat-  smaller  ones  are  frequently  fractured  before 

name  applied  to  other  species  of  dif*  they  can  be  brought  to  the  proper  pitch.    The 

)raii.),^Dera,  and  among  others  to  the  ferocious  cause  of  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  fatness  d 

rhiecu  lupus  (Linn.),  more  properiy  called  the  En^lidi  dieep,  the  intestines  of  lean  aiii- 

rW-fish.  mals  bemg  much  stronger ;  in  this  respect  the 

OATGUT,  the  intestines  of  sheep  and  other  Italian  sheep  have  a  dedded  advantage.    Otto^ 

5,  dried  and  twisted,  used  for  strings  of  in  his  '*  Treatise  on  the  Violin,''  says  that  thi 

ud  and  other  iDstruments.    How  this  name  best  strings  are  those  from  Milan,  sold  by  the 

to  be  applied  to  the  strings  it  designates  name   of  Roman  strings,  and  as   these  are 

u        can  explain.    Shakespeare  in  an  old  imitatedbyinferiorcords  made  in  Bohemia  and 

ui  *^  Cymbeline''  alluded  to  *^  horse  hairs  the  Tyrol,  he  gives  the  foUowmg  as  the  marln 

calves'  guts,"  which  in  later  editions  is  of  the  best  article :  ^  The  Milanese  strings  are 

:ed  to  cats'  guts.    In  Bacon's  **  Natural  as  clear  and  transparent  as  glass.    The  third 

uswfy  "mention  is  made  of  ^^  strings  of  guts"  string  should  be  equally  clean  %as  the  first, 

ft  viol ;  but  no  early-  allusion  to  the  in-  They  must  by  no  means  feel  smooth  to  the 

)  of  the  cat  being  used  for  this  pur-  touch,  for  they  are  not  ground  or  polished  off 

a  anywhere  met  with.    The  dulcet  strains  by  any  process,  as  all  other  manufactured  slariiun 

are  emitted  by  the  organs  of  this  animal  are.    If  a  good  string  be  held  by  one  end  m 

A  cease  ^ith  its  life,  and  the  viscera  of  the  the  finger  and  opened  out,  it  will  reooU  to  its 

t  sheep  are  almost  exclusively  selected  to  former  position  like  a  watch  spring.    Every 

«^  forth  from  the  harp,  guitar,  and  viol  those  string  when  stretched  on  the  instrument  should 

A^enly  sounds  which  harmonize  so  little  with  look  like  a  thin  strip  of  glass  on  the  finger- 

9  nature  of  the  material  which  produces  them,  board ;  those  which  are  of  a  dull  and  opaque 

f  process  of  preparing  these  cords  is  an  art  appearance  are  useless.    Their  elasticity  is  after 

'<^   has  received   the  attention  of  many  all  the  best  criterion,  as  no  other  strings  which 

ntifio  men,  and  is  described  in  detail  in  I  have  tried  have  that  strength  and  elastiottr 

%  ^'^^^^  ^^V^^  ^rts  and  manufactures,  as  by  for  which  ti^e  Milanese  are  so  much  esteemed/* 
^'^o  and  Mr.  Tomlinson  in  their  dictionaries,        OATHAKINE  L,  empress  of  Ruaria,  bom 

^ith  great  minuteness  in  Laboulaye's  i>k^  at   Germunared    in   Sweden   in   1682,   died 

"^'^tf  des  arts  et  manvfactures^  in  which,  in  St  Petersburg,  May  17,  1727.    Her  fiUlier 

^  the  bead  Boyauderie^  is  given  a  volumi-  was  a  Swedish  quartermaster,  John  Rabe;  her 

'^otnoir  upon  the  subject  by  M.  Labar-  mother,  EluEabeth  Moritz ;  her  own  original 

^*      This  essay  obtained  for  him  the  prize  name,  Martha.  After  the  death  of  her  husrand, 

^^    JSociete  d' encouragement^  and  demon-  Elizabeth  Rabe  returned  to  livonia,  where  siie 

^^^bat  by  the  use  of  his  disinfecting  liquid,  had  married  him,  and  where  she  soon  die^ 

'^lorite  of  soda,  the  nauseating  putrefac-  leaving  several  children  of  her  first  iiuaband 

P^    the  materials  and  the  results  of  this  (afterwuti  made  counts  bv  Peter  the  GreatX 

'  ^o  avoided.    In  the  establishments  where  and  Martha,  then  a  child  of  8  yearSb    A  eeztoii 

^^Q  of  manufacturing  these  cords  is  con-  of  the  place  took  care  of  the  destitute  orphan, 

^  )nen  and  women  are  alike  engaged  in  from  whose  house  she  was  then  taken  to  that 

^^ious  processes,  which,  from  the  descrip-  of  the  provost  Gluck,  at  Marienburg^  who  edu* 

'^^on,  appear  to  be  the  most  dis^tiug  m  cated  her  with  his  children.     In  1701  ahe. 

^  X^uman  beings  are  employed.    M.  Labar-  married  a  Swedhdi  dragoon  of  the  garriaonef 

^ .  states  that  no  one  can  express  the  disgust  Marienburg,  but  the  campaign  of  17CKS,  in  wbieli 

^^iiced  on  first  entering  one  of  these  work-  he  had  to  serve,  and  the  c^ture  of  Marienbuw 

^  ^^  and  yet,  he  says,  to  show  the  influence  (Aug.  28^  by  tiie  Russians,  under  Sheremetln^ 

'^it  upon  man,  there  is  no  lack  of  work-  separated  them  forever.    Martha,  together  with 

^or  are  they  more  frequently  sick  than  the  fhmily  of  her  protector,  Gltlck,  was  made 

^     engaged  in  other  employments.     The  captive  by  tiie  Rusrian  general,  who  treated 

^^ting  odor  in  which  they  live  never  leaves  the  old  dergyman  kindly,  but  retained  tibe 

^>    even  after  their  Sunday  cleaning;  one  females.    At  the  distxibatkm  of  the  spoila,  ahe 

^tly  recognizes  it  after  one  visit  to  the  waa  aUoUed  to  Gen.  Baaeri  whoae  aodatraai 
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■he  wM  until  she  was  ceded  by  him  to  the  hora  at  SMda,  Hey  1^  1! 

prinoeas  HentdiikofiE;  who  employed  her  in  bar|{^  Not.  17, 17M|  was      •« 

nooMhoId  services.    It  was  there  that  Peter  tian  August,  then  gov 

the  Great  saw  her,  was  captivated  bj  her  beauty^  ward  reigning  prineo  of  j 

and  made  her  Iiis  mistress  (1703).    She  adopted  manhal-geDeral  of  Pnutek         ■ 

the  Greek  creed,  and  with  it  the  name  of  Cath-  princess  of  Holstein43<  r 

arine  Alezievna.    In  1706  slie  bore  Catharine ;  ner  the  names  Sophia  ai  ,         ■ 

in  1708  Anna,  afterward  duchess  of  Uolstein-  edocation.    Ataneartyi       mm  » 

Gottorp,   and  mother  of  Peter  III.;  in  1709  the  empress  Elisabeth,  aocurd       to  >iip- 

Elizabeth,  afterward  the  empress  of  Russia,  tionof  FrederiotheGrcat,toU  i 

She  maintained  her  influence  over  Peter  bj  tho  her  nephew  and  snoeessor,  Peter  ->>.   j 

Tivacity  of  her  spirit,  her  unwearied  activity,  ther  brought  her  to  the  eoart  of 

and  her  good  temper.    8he  shared  the  troubles  she  adopted  the  Gre     creed,  rvoeiTCta 

and  fatigues  of  his  campaigns,  and  frequently  of  Catharine  Alezie'     ^  and  was  «. 

calmed  the  wild  outbreaks  of  his  savage  temper.  1745.    But  all  the  «a  r  i 

When  in  1711  his  great  rival,  Charles  XII.,  who,  formed  of  a  life  of  « 

after  the  defeat  of  Pultowa  (1709),  had  found  delight  as  fiiture  cnipraa  uil  luc  gr       m 

reftage  and  protection  in  Turkey,  had  succeeded  chy  of  the  world,  soon  vaniriied  oimmt  l» 

in  arming  that  state  against  the  Russians,  and  ference  and  repulsive  treatment  of  her  hk 

Peter,  after  an  imprudent  march,  found  him*  who,  though  not  incapable  of  good 

self  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  starving  on  the  was  rude,  dissolute,  and  pessiooate. 

banks  of  the  Pruth,  or  surrendering  his  army,  and  lively  temper  could  Dt»i  be  en 

Catharine,  with  the  assistance  of  Ostcrmann  the  consolation  of  continued  studies, 

and  Slmffiroff,  saved  the  desponding  emperor  retirement  in  which  she  lived  do         um 

and  his  new  created  state  by  bribing,  at  the  Elizabeth,  but  sought  ml 

sacrifice  of  her  Jewels,  the  Turkish  grand  vizier,  connections  which  wero  in  i  w 

Peter  proved  his  gratitude  by  marrying  her  ee-  Among  the  nersons  who  sok^n       «<l  -^ 

cretly,  by  ackiowledging  her  as  his  wife  in  1712,  herself,  Soltikoff  won  her  live«iKM 

and  declaring  her  empress  in  1718.    As  such  his  spirit  and  good  looks^  and  h      i%v 

she  was  crowned  in  Moscow  in  1724.    Of  5  favor  and  envy  had  sent  him  wb  <       i 

children  she  buro  after  her  marriage  with  Peter,  foreign  courts.    At  that  time  i 

most  died  in  their  early  infancy.    The  determi-  mother  of  Paul,  afterward  her  m 

nation  of  Peter  to  make  her  his  successor  was  empire.  Poniatowski,ahandsi 

shaken  by  his  suspicions  about  her  conjugal  complished  Pole,  won  tlie  plinsv  «m 

virtue,  and  still  more  in  1724  by  his  conviction  his  first  appearance  at  ^le  ooort,  and  \ 

of  her  infidelity,  in  consequence  of  which  tho  ed  in  her  uvors  by  the  empraa  Biiv 

chamberlain  Moens  was  beheaded  (ostensibly  caused  Augustus  III.,  king  of  Pulaad 

for  mismanagement  in  office),  his  sister  ignomin-  him  as  his  ambassador,  bat  waa  so 

iously  flogged,  and  his  2  sons  sent  to  the  army  by  intrigues  of  representaUvea  of  « 

in  Persia.    It  has  been  asserted  that  Catharine,  who  saw  in  hb  sympathies  ihr  1         i 

having  been  shown  by  Peter  the  head  of  Moens,  his  influence  over  Catliarine  and  j-r — '  « 

still  hanging  on  the  scaffold,  said  calmly :  ^'  What  for  the  French^Rusrian-Austrlap 

a  pity  that  the  people  of  the  court  are  so  cor«  was  recalled,  and  Grneorj  0^      w 

ropt.'^  She  succeeded,  however,  in  strengthening  object  of  her  favors.    When  in  « •  «1  i 

her  position  by  reinstating  Mentchikoff  in  tbe  fa-  ceeded  Elizabeth^  tlie  ill  feeling  bet^im 

vor  of  Peter,  which  he  had  previously  lost  by  and  Catharine  b  1        re 

his  devotion  to  her.    But  still  so  doubtfid  was  andthelifeof  botlm*     u        u—w 

her  situation,  that  at  the  death  of  Peter  (Jan.  28,  public  amours  of  Petti,       >  v  > 

1725),  whicli  was  kept  secret  until  her  succes-  natred.    Catharine  spomvuf^—  ■ 

sion  was  secured,  she  could  not  avoid  the  bus-  diation  in  favor  of  Ehzabeth 

picion  of  liavinf?  poisoned  her  husband.    The  Orloffs  and  their  friends  i 

archbishop  of  Pleskov,  Theophanes,  declared  revenge  her.    The  h  >^ 

under  oath  to  the  people  ana  the  army  that  Panin,  and  Princess  htmum 

Peter  on  his  deathbed  designated  her  as  tho  prising  woman,  became  theu 

worthiest  of  succession,  and  tho  guards,  tho  the  conspiracy  agai       Peter.  wbieL  m 

synod,  and  the  high  nobility,  gave  their  consent,  promoted  by  thegei  inf      ihl 

and  the  people  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  first  nation  and  army  by  iuox 

**  empress'^  and  autocrat  of  all  the  Kussias.    The  discipline,  as  well  as  by  Ww«  • 

policy  of  Peter  was  continued  under  the  leading  of  the  unfortunate  monarcu.  ■■      i 

influence  of  Mentchikoff;  but  soon  the  caprices  Joined  by  malcontents,  r       atam  ^m 

of  the  empress,  who  was  beside  guided  by  favor*  and  ambitious  courders.  tb« 

ites,  and  subject  to  intemperance  in  drinking,  ly  detected  and  one  of  tlie  to* 

were  felt  in  tho  management  of  affair?,  and  ed,  when  they  hastened  it^  «*«? 

blunders  committed,  while  her  ruined  health  night  of  July  8-0,  ]7fi^  CathM 

prepared  a  sudden  end.    Ilcr  successor  was  Pe-  from  Peterhof  to  8i.  ]  ■ 

teril.    II.  CATUAmNx  II.,  empress  of  Busna,  way  on  a  peasant*s  i 
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tti  goardfl^  who  haOed  her  as  empress,  though,  htnnhled  by  her  armies  imder  Bomaasofi^  on  tlia 

•oooroing  to  the  original  plan,  her  son  Paul  Froth  and  on  the  Kagool  (1770),  by  the  conquests 

wai  to  be  declared  emperor  and  herself  regent ;  of  Ohooim  and  Bender,  as  well  as  bj  her  fleet  un- 

kt  this  had  been   changed  bv  the  Orlofib,  der  Alexis  Orlofi^  which  won  the  great  naval 

sod  the  future  senator  Teploff  read,  instead  Tictorj  of  Sdo,  and  burned  the  Turkish  fleet 

sf  the  prepared  manifesto,  a  new  one  in  the  in  the  bay  of  Tchesme ;  and  the  last  disasters 

ILuaxL  church.     Peter  was  soon  seized,  and  of  the  great  "dzier  compelled  the  Porte  to  Uie 

ifUr  a  few  days  strangled  in  prison.    To  gain  peaoe  of  Kootohook-Ealnaiji  (1774),  and  its 

Midoa  the  sooner  for  her  part  in  the  crime,  cession  of  Einboum,  Azof,  Tenikale^  Kertch, 

Utbsrice  mode  the  most  splendid  promises  and  both  Kabardahs  to  Russia.    Crimea  was 

to  the  Dation,  flattered  its  prejudice^  exhibited  made  independent,  soon  to  become  a  prej  to 

gntt  devotion  to  the  national  religion  and  its  Russia.    Having  happilj  subdued  and  seveieW' 

friesta,  was  crowned  with  great  pomp  at  Mos-  punished  the  revolt  of  the  Oossock  Poogatchef( 

sow.  and  made  a  show  of  extraordinary  zeal  a  pseudo-Peter,  in  the  eastern  provinces  (1771-' 

ftr  improvements  in  industry,  commerce,  and  '74),  she  now  formed  the  plan  of  expelling  the 

the  navy,  and  for  reforms  in  the   adminis^  Turks  from  Europe,  and  rounding  a  new  By- 

tntioQ  of  justice,  as  well  as  in  the  manage-  zantine  empire  under  a  prince  of  her  hoose. 

neat  of  the  external  afEairs  of  her  vast  em-  This  scheme,  fovorably  regarded  by  some  phl- 

^    Courlaod  was  comoelled  to  depose  its  losophers  of  Franco,  was  eagerly  promoted  by 

onke,  Charles  of  Saxe,  and  to  submit  again  to  her  new  favorite,  the  ambitious  Potemkin,  who 

the  rale  of  Biron,  who  had  made  himself  hate-  ruled  her  no  less  arrogantly  than  he  did  the  enn- 

ibl  by  his  cruelty.    Her  influence  prevailed  in  pire.    One  of  the  gates  of  Moscow  rec^ved  this 

PeUnd  after  the  death  of  Augustus  IIL  (1763),  in  inscription,  ^*  Way  to  Oonstontinople;^  oneof  her 

election  of  her  favorite  roniatowski  as  king  grandsons  the  name  of  Oonstantine;  and  plana 

the  name  of  Stanislas  Augustus,  from  were  made  on  tibe  banks  of  the  Neva  for  the  res» 

mti      affection  and  weakness  she  justly  expect-  toration  oi  Sparta  and  Athaiis.    After  a  Joomey 

uie  extension  of  her  influence  over  the  through  the  eastern  provinces  which  had  been 

I      boring  state,  distracted  as  it  was  by  relig-  the  scene  of  tiie  revolt,  she  undertook  a  new  one, 

b-.  and  civil  dissensions.     But  this  happy  in  1787,  through  the  southern  parts  of  her  em* 

nencement  could  not  allay  the  hatred  of  pire,  to  the  latdyoonqueredTaurida  fin  part  the 

jnal  malcontents;  attempts  against  the  em-  ancient  Tanris).    Potemkin  made  uia  a  most 

^ere  plotted  at  Moscow  and  Petersburg,  magnificent  triumph.    The  eyes  of  themnpreH 

iUA  the  aim  of  setting  upon  the  throne  of  the  were  dazzled  by  enchantments;  palaces  rose  oft 

s,  Ivan,  son  of  Anna  Garlovna,  who  had  al-  desert  prairies^  to  shine  for  a  day ;  vUlam  and 

muy  atoned  by  24  years  of  imprisonment  under  cities,  of  which  only  the  waUs  were  real,  were 

lizabeth  and  Catharine,  for  having  worn  as  a  seen  from  a&r,  covering  the  barren  plains  of 

bild,  for  a  few  months,  the  imperial  title  be-  the  Tartar  nomads;    masts  and  flags  rising 

vre  the  accession  of  the  former.    The  violent  above  the  sands  showed  flctitions  canals ;  fea- 

a«th  of  Ivan,  in  his  prison  at  SchlQsselburg  tivitiea  and  bonflres  followed  each  other;  and 

1764),  put   an   end   to  these  schemes,  and  dances  and  song  proved  the  hanpinesa  of  a 

btharine  could  now  enjoy  more  easily  the  population  of  a  hundred  nationiuitiea,  whioih 

leasurcs  and  festivities  of  her  court,  troubled  ran  in  tiie  night  to  appear  next  day  in  new 

at  little  by  its  intrigues  about  favora  and  fa-  scenes  of  illusion.    Oatharine,  who  never  forgot 

orites.     The  convocation  of  representatives  to  listen  to  tiie  applause  of  the  Frendh  phUoso* 

rom  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  for  dis-  pher8,amnsedheff8elf  and  her  court  at  the  sama 

Qssing  the  reorganization  of  justice,  at  Mos-  time,  with  the  translating  of  Marmontel*s  SHI- 

ow,  was  a  new  manifestation  of  her  political  ao-  aatra,  but  still  puraned  her  diplomatio  aehemea. 

ivity,  as  were  the  rules  elaborated  by  her,  and  Poniatowdd,  who  came  to  see  her  after  it 

d  in  the  first  session,  of  her  political  wis*  years,  near  the  frontiers  of  his  dismembered 

i<         But  the  rude  Samoieds  spoke  of  oppres-  state,  was  repaid  with  kind  promisea  for  aaeient 

u  by  their  governors,  and  a  proposition  for  personal  aflection  and  new  ])olitical  fideli^. 

enfranchisement   of  the   serfe  was  soon  Joseph  H.  of  Austria,  who  eame  to  S[heraoii| 

iHide.     Catharine  was   afraid  of  the  oonse-  was  won  for  a  comnum  war  against  Tork^^ 

[oences,  and  hastily  dissolved  the  assembly,  which  ended  for  Austria  with  h&  death  (1790)| 

rbo  declared   her   mother  of  the   country,  and  without  gain,  and  for  Russia,  after  the  oon* 

Greater  were  the  results  of  her  external  diplo-  quest  of  Otohakov  hj  Potemkin,  after  the  gnat 

nacy.    Poland,  undermined  by  her  intrigues  victories  of  SuwaroflJ  and  his  bloody  fonmats 

vad  her  protection  bestowed  on  the  dissidents,  of  Ismail  and  Bender,  with  the  neaoe  of  Jas^ 

lOon  became  a  prey  to  its  neighbors.     The  (I792),andtheaoqui8itlonof  OtamkoraftdtM 

jonfederation  of  Bar  (1768),  under  Pulaski,  oountiy  between  tne  Bo^  and  Dniester.    TUa 

Potoclsi,  and  other  patriots,  the  weak  opposi-  result,  so  sli^t  in  oompwiaon  with  the  eipeefeed 
ion  of  France  to  Russia,  and  a  declaration  of   overthrow  of  tiie  Turkish  empire^  waa  owing 

rar  by  the  Turks,  could  not  save  the  unhappy  in  part  to  a  war  with  Gnstavna  IIL,  the  jnQaB( 

'epublic,  and  its  first  division  by  Russia^  Aus-  kingof  Sweden,  who  marohed  against  St  PMera^ 

jia,  and  Prussia,  ensued  in  1772,  and  Oatharine  burg,  but  waa  hugffBj  ehaeked  in  Finland  bf 
received  a  proporUonate  share.   The  Torka  were   Us  officers  reteiBg  to  sdfanoi^  sad  was  Him 
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oompened  to  make  peace  (1700)  :iaMrt  to  the  ngnlar  Iltcnry 

opposition  of  England  and  Prnssia;  but  prind-  write  henelf  ae-^-M  bo 

imlljr  to  the  bravery  and  fanaticltun  of  the  Tnrka  mote  literatim  and 

in  defence  of  Uieir  country.    The  progresa  and  tare.  In  ber  empire;  w 

victories  of  tlio  French  re  volution,  though  giv-  tempt  the  aboliUon  of  manT 

Sng  her  a  kind  of  satisfaction  by  the  humiliation  tresses,  citieai  canala,  bo 

of  several  states  once  mighty,  filled  Catharine  organize  exploring  ezpeuiuuiv  vn         km 

with  horror,  and  made  her  soon  forget  all  her  to  ann^z  ana  to  conqner.  She  had     twm 

{>rcdiIections  fur  France,  and  her  own  vaunted  of  being  called  the  Semirmmia  ok        S 

ibendism ;  she  assisted  the  imigres^  broke  off  being  ranked  by  pbiloet^here  vwi  Lj 

every  communication  with  the  French  govern-  and  Solun,  of  bearing  the  wc«rdi  of  \* 

ment,  and  even  made  an  alliance  with  England.  *^  Light  oomea  now  mm  the  Korth.^ 

Poland  was  in  the  mean  time  the  chief  object  of  glory  was  a  transient  applaoM  ;  her 

ber  attention.    Its  Long  diet  had  completed  the  undertaken  for  sliow,  yannhed  withum 

new  constitution  of  May  8,  1791,  which  prom-  her  works,  moatly  but  oommenccmcnti,  c 

ised  to  give  union  aud  vigor  to  the  nation,  bled  before  her  death;  her  eiTiliaikm 

CathariDA,  while  at  war  with  Turkev,  had  ap-  rupted  Russia,  and  left  it  at  barbarooi  u 
proved  of  if,  like  Frederic  William  of  Prussia,        CATHARINE,  Saoct,  a  saint  of        r 

who  had  his  war  with  France.    But  scarcely  of  Rome,  whose  anniverMry  is  ceku      ■ 

were  these  wars  finished,  when  Poland  was  Nov.  25.    She  was  a  Tirgin  of  A  i     ■ 

treacherously  attacked  from    both  sides.    A  is  said  to  have  soffered  martyrd      wmmk 

Russum  army  of  100,000  men  was  sent  to  sup-  min.    The  military  order  of  th«  ^nii 

port  the  aristocratic  faction  that  had  formed  Catharine,  on  Mount  Sinai,  was  cstsIuMa 

tlie  confederation  of  Targovitza  against  the  the  protection  of  the  pilgrims  who 

constitution.    The  nephew  of  the  king,  the  worship  at  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  w       m 

future  French  marshal,  Joseph  Poniatowski,  this  mountain,  where  her  corpse  wa* 

in  vain  led  the  Polish  army  against  them;  to  have  been  found.    St  Catharine  was  m 

Eosciuszko  proved  in  vain  to  be  a  worthy  dis-  to  have  been  of  high  descent,  and  to  1     i  p 

ciple  of  Washington.    The  king,  persuaded  by  sessed  remarkable  mental  attainmeota. 

Catharine,  deserted  them,  and  went  over  to  the  she  has  been  often  chosen  aa  a  patron  of 

confederation,  and  the  second  partition  of  Po-  of  ])hilosophy.    Several  of  toe  gr 

land  fol]owe<],  executed  by  Russia  and  Prussia  masters  have  fnmi^ed  plct ores  of  SL 

alone.  The  Russian  cannons  compelled  the  diet  the  most  beautiful  is  that  by  Cottmb 
of  Grodno  to  sanction  it  (1793^.  Tliegrcat  rising        CATHARINE  Of  Anaoosr,  ^  j 

of  the  betrayed  nation  in  the  following  year  prince  of  Wales,  and  of  King  liwrj   ^--- 

commenced  with  the  massacre  of  the  Russians,  England.    Slie  was  the  daoghter  of  J 

and  with  glorious  victories,  under  Kosciuszko  of  Aragon  and  Isabella  of  G      e. 

as  dictator,  bet  ended  with  his  defeat  at  Macie-  born  in  1483,  in  the  city  of  Alcmia 

Jowice  (^Oct.  10),  and  with  the  taking  of  Praga  while  her  mother  was  engaged  la 

(Nov.  4)  by  Snwaroff,  who  repeated  there  the  tion  against  the  Moors,  died  In  «■■ 

slaughter  of  Ismail  and  Bender.    *^  Bravo,  field-  Granada  was  not  finally  snrrendcKd  i 

marshal!-'  was  Catharine's  answer  to  his  re-  9th  year  of  her  age;  and  much  of  1 

port:  *' Hurrah,  Praga,  Suwaroff."    The  three  hood  was  actnaUy  paaaed  in  tha  ro 

great  neiglibors  of  Poland  now  took  tlic  whole  At  an  early  age,  in  aceordanee  willi 

of  it,  and  destroyed  oven  its  name  (1705).    A  torn  of  the  time  and  the  policy  of  k 

year  before,  Catharine  had  annexed  Courland  try, 'she  was  betrothed  to  the  t« 

to  Russia.    She  now  undertook  a  war  against  Arthur  of  England,  son  of  Hei 

Persia,  when  she  died  of  apoplexy,  after  an  never  was  marriage  oontr       1 

agony  of  30  houn<,  leaving  her  empire,  so  great-  auspices.    Catharine  had  au  i  w 

ly  enlarged,  to  her  son  Poul. — Catharine  wos  ents,  dignity,  virtue,  piety,  ana  y^ 

possessed  of  great  talents,  susceptible  of  great  out  her  coldness,  austerity,  fanatic 

ideas,  and  showed  often  a  manly  spirit  and  en-  zeal.    She  had  all  the  daik-^i 

ergy ;  her  ambition  ap{)eared  grand,  but  at  the  stately  beauty  of  ber  nativa  lami :  b  ... 

same  time  she  was  a  woman  in   caprice,  a  per,  a  kind  heart,  a  gradooa 

slave  of  her  sensuality  and  vanity,  extremely  the  youns  prince  to  whom  ahe  «■•  o 

selfish,  and  sometimes  cruel.     Her  numerous  was  handsome  of  person,  c*niDci 

favorites,  some  of  them  her  tools,  and  some  her  and  excellent  of  diq>osition.  •       \ 

masters,  were  qlevatcd  bv  their  official  situation  the  princess  snd  her  train 

in  the  palace,  by  privileges,  promotions,  and  but  n  fierce  storm  drove  Im-  (         »• 

presents,  to  dignity  in  the  state;   while  she  of  Castile;  and  it  was  noi  uuui 

was,  on  tlie  other  hand,  prompted  by  the  love  bleak  and  gloomy  weather,  thai 

of  glory  to  flatter  the  representatives  of  publio  Plymouth,  and  waa  reoeiw  i 

opinion,  particularly  in  France,  to  invite  Vol-  pomp  and  splendor  of  a  • 

taire  to  her  court,  to  call  D'AIembert  to  coin-  by  the  JoyAil  greetinga  o'       fu^ 

pletc  the  French  EncyclopHie  in  St.  Petersburg  western  counties.    On       «.  llL  L 

to  suficr  tlic  familiarities  of  Diderot,  to  have  a  of  St  Catliarine,  her  p 
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[    or,  8be  made  her  solemn  entrance  to  masldnn,  and  diveniona  of  all  Idnda;  aoeoro* 

I  oirer  London  bridge,  whence  slie  paoied  him  in  his  royal  progresses;  moderated 

cuuudoted  to  the  cathedral  of  St  Paul,  hia  hasty  temper ;  ever  interposed  on  the  side 

thence  to  the  bishop^s  palace  at  Lambeth,  of  mercy  andjostice;  in  every  way  exercised  a 

she  was  entertained  on  that  night,  ana  beneficent  influence  oyer  him ;  and  nsed  her 

one  intervening,  as  well  as  on  that  follow-  power  only  for  his  own  good,  and  that  of  hia 

the  wedding  ceremonial,  which  was  per-  people.    Dnrixig  his  absence  in  the  oondnot  of 

I  on  tlie  feast  of  St  Erkenwald,  Nov.  14,  the  war  with  France  in  1518,  Henry  left  her 

It  is  well  hero  to  state,  that  it  was  the  sole  regent  of  the  kingdom ;  and  on  his  re- 
ad on  oath,  many  years  afterward,  when  tnm,  in  the  following  September,  he  rode  poet 
»             necessary  for  reasons  which  then  from  Dover  to  Richmond  incognito,  to  tnrprise 

w  establish  tiie  facts  of  the  conjngal  re-  the  queen,  and  there,  to  borrow  the  woroa  of 

that  they  lived  as  man  and  wife  happily  Hall,   *^  was   such    a    loving    meeting:   that 

icr  at  Ludlow  Castle ;  but  it  was  for  a  every  one  r^oiced  who  witnessed  it"    Yet  aft 

( time  only,  as  Arthur  died  of  the  plague  this  very  time  he  was  false  to  her,  with  Eliza- 

ia  6  months  after  the  consummation  of  the  both  Taulebois,  who  was  his  first,  and  oontinned 

3.    On   the  death  of  Arthur.  Henry  for  many  yean  his  only  mistress,  until  he  be- 

VL  York,  who  had  been  educated  for  the  came  enamored,  firstof  Mary,  and  then  of  Anna 

>  ind  was  intended  to  hold  the  archbish-  Boleyn.    In  the  year  1516,  liaving  been  already 
iu  01  York  or  Canterbury,  became  prince  of  twice  a  mother  of  princes,  who  did  not  long 

and  heir  to  the  crown ;  and  it  was  at  survive  their  birth,  Catharine  bore  a  girl,  who 

I  proposed  by  Henry  VII.,  and  acceded  to  was  called  Mary,  after  her  annt,  the  oeaatiful 

J  Ferdinand,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  queen  of  France,  and  who  was  afterward  of  nn- 

widow,  who  was  now  in  her  19th  year,  happy  memory  as  the  persecuting  queen  of  £ng- 

who  wrote  to  her  father  earnestly  depre-  lana.    Eighteen  months  passed,  andshebeoame 

the  alliance,  though  professing   entire  again  the  mother  ofa  boy,  who  again  died  as  soon 

ce  to  his  wishes,  that  she  should  be  as  he  saw  the  light;  a  dis^)pointment  wldch 

9IC1  red  as  soon  as  Henry,  who  was  only  in  troubled  Henry  so  much,   that   he   publicly 

I  i2th  year,  should  arrive  at  the  age  of  pu-  avowed  his  son  by  Elizabeth  TaUleboiis  and 

rty.     A  dispensation  was   easily  obtained  created  him  duke  of  Richmond.    In  1520  oo- 

m    the    reigning   pontiff,   Julius   U.,   and  onrred  the  famous  field  of  the  doth  of  gold, 

>  ceremony  of  betrothal  took  place  at  the  memorable  in  the  life  of  Catharine  for  the  fiMsft 
use  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  in  Fleet  street,  that  then  Henry  firat  became  acquainted  wiUi 
ae  25,  1503.  For  several  years  Catharine  Anne  Boleyn.  In  about  2  yeara  afterward, 
ided  at  the  court  of  England,  but  on  Henry  hearing  that  Anne  was  betrothed  to  Henry 
aining  his  15th  year,  his  father,  who  had  Percy,  son  of  the  duke  of  NcMrthumberland,  hb 
t  his  own  fair  and  virtuous  wife,  and  who  took  so  much  pdna  to  break  off  the  match  br 
1  it  in  his  mind  to  contract  a  marriage  him-  the  aid  of  Wolsey,  as  proves  that  he  was  at 

with  Joan,  the  elder  sister  of  Catharine,  ready  desperatel^r  enamored  of  her.    The  lady, 

9  widow  of  Philip  of  Burgundy,  until  he  however,  who  did  not  oare  to  be  hia  oononbine 

ind  the  union  impossible  owing  to  the  incur-  and  saw  no  chance  as  yet  of  becoming  his  wils^ 

e  insanity  of  the  lady,  compeUed  him  to  en-  was  extremely  indignant,  and  never  fbrgaTe 

a  protest  against  his  marriage  with  his  broth-  Wolsey  his  share  in  the  matter.    In  the  year 

s  widow.    This  protest  was  kept  strictly  a  1527  die  was  recalled  to  conrt,  which  she  bad 

te  secret,  nor  was  its  existence  ever  known  left  in  an^r,  and  was  reinstated  in  her  old  cf- 

suspected  until  it  was  produced  years  after-  fice  of  maid  of  honor,  her  father  being  created 

rd,  in  order  to  give  a  color  to  the  proceed-  Viscount  Rochefort  From  this  time  forth,  Oath- 

iu  the  case  of  the  annulment  of  Uie  mar-  arine's  life  was  as  miserable  as  her  ocmdnot  was 

.    At  this  very  time,  however,  so  far  from  irreproachable.      From  this  moment  Henir 

.«.:ing  the  lady  or  wishing  to   avoid   the  was  determined  to  abolish  his  marriage  wiu 

tdi,  Henry  was  violently  in  love  with  Cath-  Catharine,  and  to  make  the  maid  of  honor,  who 

ne ;  and  liis  father  actually  toolU  measures  had  perhi^  thna  far  preserved  her  innocence^ 

restrict  their  intercourse,  as  fearing  lest  they  his  queen.    The  mock  trial  of  Catharine,  her 

»nld  contract  a  clandestine  marriage.    Not  i4)pMl  to  Rome,  her  beantifhl  address  to  her 

7  long  after  tliis  interlude,  however,  in  the  husband,  her  leaving  tiie  court  as  one  wherein 

IT  1509,  Henry  YIII.  succeeded  to  the  crown  she  could  not  have  justice,  are  facts  fiuniliar  to 

the  demise  of  his  father,  and  almost  his  first  all  readera  of  Shak^peare.    For  6  long  years 

i  was  to  hurn'  on  his  marriage  with  Catha-  the  cruel  agony  continued;  but. when,  m  15M, 

e.    It  was  celebrated  at  Greenwich  on  the  contrary  to  all  Henry's  hopes^  the  mariim  or 

r  of  St.  Barnabas,  with  great  pomp  and  re-  Catharine  was  dedared  by  the  eonncU  at  Bomo 

cing,  to  the  delight  of  her  father,  who  cele-  to  be  valid,  Anne,  who  had  been  now  some  tinio 

tted  the  event  with  grand  festivals  and  tilta,  almost  openly  his  mistress,  under  the  title  of 

3r  the  Moorish  fashion,  with  the  jereed,  in  marchioness  of  Pembroke,  being  mgnanti  a 

iin.    For  many  years  the  marriage  was  hap-  aeoret  marriaffo  was  resorted  to^  the  old  OM 

and  prosperous ;  the  queen  lent  herself  to  the  being  yet  nndttsolred^n  order  to  kgltimate  the 

e  of  her  husband  for  pomps,  pageantriei|  «iU)oto  diild|  whom  fieoiy  In  hta  iBMai  JHUi*. 
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ety  for  an  heir  had  predetermined  to  be  a  son.  aelf  agreotla  to  the  Uig;  jH 

At  this  time  Oathorioe  was  expelled   fWim  acoording  to  the       do  and  dWii  m 

Windsor,  and  informed  that  she  was  no  longer  coantry,  bred  in  ii       Di  .in 

queen^  although   she  was  in  all   respects  as  seen  onljr  the  w  i  ok 

mnch  and  as  legally  so  as  ever,  when  she  went  conversed  with  tho  n        m  wiw        k      % 

her  way  meekly  with  her  ladies,  quitting  the  and,  without  donbt,  ^  her  io 

royal  abode  in  which  she  had  passed  so  many  enough  disposed  to  be  one  of  mm 

happy  and  unhappy  days,  with  the  beautiful  And  from  this  reetraint  she  was  caDm       i 

and  touching  words :  "  Go  where  I  may,  I  am  be  a  great  queen,  and  to  e  frae  eooTta 

his  wife,  and  for  him  over  will  I  pray."    She  in  a  court  that  was  to  be  upon  |1n  ■■ 

never  a^^ain  saw  her  husband  or  her  child,  formed,  and  reduced  from  the  i 

Until  after  the  public  marriage  of  Anne,  she  licentious  age  to  the  old  rales  anu 

was  allowed  the  title  of  queen  and  the  empty  had  been  observed  in  better         ■  ^  •«  i 

honor  to  be  served  on  the  knee,  and  to  be  regular  and  decent  c       xnit^ 

treated  with  the  external  deference  due  to  the  position  of  men  and  wtm       v  m- 

rank  which  had  been  so  rudely  wrested  from  dined  to  submit,  nor  the  mi      ■»  v  , 

her.    We  know  only  of  Catharine^s  life  during  some  straggle  she  rabmittec.  ^ih»u 

her  seclusion,  between  her  abandonment  and  tious  conduct,  and  from  that  time  Uv«u  « 

her  divorce,  that  her  time  wiis  passed  among  terms  with  him  till  his  death."     Aer       ■ 

her  faithful  ladies  in  acts  of  chanty,  devotion,  against  her  of  plots  in  fiivor  of  I 

piety,  varied  only  by  the  feminine  arts  and  oc-  religion  were  received  farorably  bv 

cupations  of  embroidery,  to  which  slie  had  a1-  of  commons,  but  r^)ectMl  by  the  loi 

ways  been  addicted.    Wherever  she  lived,  the  the  death  of  Charles  (1(       .  she  was  u^ihMB 

poor  inhabitants  of  her  neighborhood  profited  England  with  attention  81m  » 

by  her  goodnes.^,  loved  her,  prayed  for  her,  ful-  turned  to  Portugal  in  16^ 

lowed  her  with  their  sighs  when  she  was  re-  country  by  her  brother,  Duu  jr<     ^ 

moved  from  among  them.    In  the  mean  time,  she  proved  her  ability  in  the  war  wiw  > 

finding  that  ho  could  not  have  the  marriage  an-  which  she  carried  on  with  fiiinmei  n^ 

nulled  at  Rome,  Ilennr  determined  that  ho  cess,  though  already  67  yem  old. 
would  have  it  done  in  England,  and  to  that  end,       CATHARINE  op  FRAXd^oroF  YAti 

that  he  would  overthrow  the  church  of  Rome,  of  England,  bora  in  Parisi  Oct  87, 1     i,< 

build  up  an  Anfrlican  church,  of  which  he  would  the  afabey  of  Bennondsey,  Eng.,  Ji      H 

be  pope  hiniiHilf,  with  a  college  of  nrelates  and  She  was  the  youngest  child  of  Ch       »Ti. 

a  clergy  of  his  own,  who  sliould  do  his  business  France,  and  his  qneen,   T— ti^iu  ^^  j^ 

in  clerical  matters,  as  his  ministers  did  in  civil  Her  father  having  become  k  an^ 

affairs,  at  his  sole  bidding.    All  this  Cranmer,  mother  being  absorbed  bj  \  aoi 

who  was  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canter*  itics,  Cathanne,  aa  well  aa  j 

bury,  vacant  by  the  death  of  \\  arham,  under-  sisters^  waa  utterly  neglecteh  « 

took  to  do  for  him,  and  speedily  effected.    Uis  fancy.    6he  became,  however,  ft  . 

first  step  was  to  open  his  court  at  Dunstable,  so  much  so,  that  Heniy  V.  el  ]         h«,  « 

for  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Queen  Catharine's  asserted  his  claim  to  the  erowb  ^.  Jnmtm 

marriage ;  tind  as  she  steadily  denied  the  valid-  ])lied  for  her  hand,  but  demanded       » 

ity  of  the  court  and  its  jurisdiction,  and  refused  dowry,  consisting  main^  in  1  At « 

toappear,heproiiounc€idher  contumacious,  and  of  France  declining  these  te       ,a       fV. 

declared  the  marriage  void  and  of  no  effect  vaded  the  country,  and,  a     -  *^  «•£ 

from  the  beginning,  as  incestuous  and  consum-  Aginconrt  and  the  captara  ui        i 

mated  in  defiance  of  divine  prohibition.    The  his  application,  wUch  waa  tl       u 

princess  Mary  was  declared  illegitimate,  and  entertained.     Meanwhile,  «a 

Catharine  was  desired  to  abstain  iVom  the  title  taken  place :  the  dnke  of      w^i        .  « 

of  queen  and  content  herself  with  the  style  of  Fearless,  had  been  i  4teik       1  * 

dowager  princess  of  Wales.    She,  however,  de-  Philip  breathed  nothiug  i      Tei  ■ 

dined  to  renounce  her  title,  and  died,  leaving  a  the  dauphin  Charlea;  Isa'iwTia  I  i 

letter  to  her  husband  concluding  with  those  on  destroying  her  ownaoa;  euu  w 

touching  words:  *'  Listly,  do  I  vow  that  mine  into  negotiations  with  Henry  whfc  • 

eyes  dc:dre  you,  above  all  things.'*  the  treaty  of  Troyca,  "Mmj  90^  I  ^ 

CATHARINE  ofBraoaxka,  wife  of  Charles  Henry  V.  was  to  receive  the  hHr-        i 

II.,  king  of  Enp:land,  bora  1636,  died  Dec.  81,  arine  and  aocceed  to  the  thnme  of]         i 

1705.     She   was  the  daughter  of  John  IV.,  the  death  of  Charlea  VL,  the  : 

after  1040  king  of  Portugal,  and  brought  her  kingdom  being  placed  in  I 

husband,  in  1C62,  boside  a  rich  dowry,  Tan-  time.     *^0u  Trinity  8aBi      .  «         «.- 

giers  in  Africa,  and  Bombay  in  India.     She  Monstrclet^  ^  the  king  of  J        n 

met  at  the  court  of  the  dissolute  Charles  bit-  lady  Catharine  at  Troyeaiia 

ter  mortifications,  which,  however,  she  soon  near  which  he  lodged.    Gr      p 

resif^ned  herself  to  suffer  with  equanimity  and  nificence  were  displayed  bv  tu«  1 

mildness.    Lord  Clarendon  says:  ''The  queen  had  been  king  of  the  wliolewoftH 

hod  beauty  and  wit   enough   to  make  her*  dal  mnato  was  the  i 
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was  taken  to  England  and  crowned  flattered  itaalf  aft  onoa  that  alio  was  now  about  to 

w ««.  i421.    Henry,  being  obliged  to  retom  grasp  position*    But  she  was  disappointed;  fbr 

E     ce,  left  his  youDg  wife  in  England,  the  weak  and  nxorioos king  was  wholly  nnder  the 

Abe  gave  birth,  Dec.  6,  to  a  son,  after-  infloence  of  his  beaatifiu  bride,  uid  she  was 

Henry  VI.     She  was  soon  recalled  to  as  completely  nnder  the  mle  of  her  maternal 

).  where  she  foand  her  hasband  dying,  nnoles,  the  cdebrated  Le  Balaflr6,  Francis  didce 

u     itely  after  his  death  (Aug.  81, 1422),  his  of  Gaise,  and  the  cardinal  Lorrdne,  who  were 

was  proclaimed  kmg  of  France  and  in  no  sort  favorable  to  the  schemes  of  the  queen 

I.     Catharine   now    secretly   married  mother.     Fhmois   abpnt  this  time  bcqgpan  to 

X"  ^udor,  a  handsome  Welsh  knight,  who,  suffer  from  constitntional  earaches.   Gatharine^ 

0  to  some  chroniclers,  was  the  son  of  a  who  cared  nothing  for  religion,  oonnected  her- 
ui'  Beaumaris,  while  according  to  others  self  with  the  Hngaenot  leaders,  Gond4,  Ck)ligni, 

}      lescendcd  from  a  prince  ,of  Wales.  Sos-  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  a  phm  was  laid  toot 

lam  were  awakened  among  the  guardians  of  seizing  and  imprisoning  the  young  sovereigns  aft 

1  Toang  king,  who  behaved  towajrd  her  with  Amboise,  bringing  the  Guises  to  the  scafKddi 

mess  which  is  believed  to  have  precipi*  and  governing  the  realm  by  a  council  of  regency, 

aer  death.    Her  eldest  son  by  Owen  Tu-  composed  of  the  Huguenot  princes  under  the 

.  J      and  of  Hadham,  was  the  head  of  the  guidance  of  Oatharine.    The   plot,  however, 

lot  minily  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Eng-  took  wind ;  the   princes  were  compelled,  in 

half  a  century  later.  order  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  complicity  in 

;aTHAIUN£  db*  MEDIOI,  the  queen  of  the   conspiracy,  to  witness   the  slaughter  of 

rrjU,^  and  mother  of  Francis  H.,  Charles  their  partisans;  while  Catharine,  fin^w  that 

,  and    Henry  III.,  kings  of  France,  and  their   arrow  was  shot  in   vain,  immediatelj 

only  daughter  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  bom  deserted  them,  and  joined  the  party  of  tiie 

Florence  in  1519,  died  in  1589.    In  1538,  CathoUo  league.    The  next  plan  was  to  assas* 

she  was  but  14  years  of  age,  the  pope,  smate  the  duke  of  Condfi^  in  tibe  presence  of 

at  YIL,  her  uncle,  negotiated  the  mar-  both  Fhmds  and  Mary  at  Orleans,  which  city 

ovf  Catharine  with  Henry,  duke  of  Orleans^  they  were  about  to  visit  in  state,  on  a  roju 

nd  son  of  Francis  I.,  who,  it  is  said,  would  progress;  and  on  Frands  positively  refodn^  to 

have  consented  to  the  match,  but  that  he  give  his  assent  to  the  murder,  one  of  the  Gmses 

sure  that  Henry  would  never  ascend  the  is  said  to  haveezdaimed:  '^Now,  by  thedonUe 

ne  of  France,  and  that  he  was  in  extreme  cross  of  Lorraine,  but  we  have  a  poor  creatore 

t  of  money,  with  which  the  pope  was  pre*  for  our  kingT'    It  seems  more  tnan  probable 

d  to  supply  him.    Entering  the  court  of  that  the  death  of  Francis  IL  was  at  ones  re- 

lee  in  a  somewhat  secondary  position,  she  solved,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  died  of 

ied  herself  to  conciliate  all  parties,  win  all  poison,  dropped   into  the  porches  of  his  ear 

>ns,  and  be  every  thing  to  aU  persons,  af-  while   sleejilng,  not  without    the  privity  id 

ug  in  the  mean  time  to  care  nothing  for  Catharine,  who,  by  the  accession  of  Charies 

rs  of  state  and  to  shun  the  turmoil  of  Dusi-  IX.,  a  minor,  succeeded  as  regent  (1060)  to 

When  she  came  to  France,  the  duchess  the  actual  if  not  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the 

ampes,  and  the  celebrated  Diana  de  Poitiers,  realm.    She  now  gave  fhll  swinffto  heratro* 

rward  d  uchess  of  Valentinois,  were  ostensi-  cious  genius.   She  first  plunged  aU  her  ehildreii, 

the  mistresses  of  her  father-in-law,  thekinff,  in  the  flowor  of  their  yonth,  into  sndi  a  Tortez 

of  her  husband;  and  to  both  she  assiduous^  of  licentious  pleasure  and  yduptnoua  disripa* 

her  courts  though  they  notoriously  hated  tion,  that,  aa  she  intended,  they  were  speedi^ 

snother.  Kor  when  her  husband  be<Minie,  by  ly  divested  of  all  moral  sense  and  nnfitted 

ieaUi  of  his  eldest  brother  the  dauphin,  and  for  every   sort  of  mental  activity  or  esair* 

eqnently  by  the  death  of  his  father,  the  tion*     It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  maat' 

of  France,  did  she  alter  her  policy  or  in-  riage  of  her  daughter  Margoerite  de  YaloiSi 

»e,  whether  in  the  affairs  of  state  or  in  his  with  Henry  of  l^varre,  that  Catharine  pra* 

danddoinesticarrangements  with  her  bus-  vailed  on  Charles  to  give  the  orders  for  the 

1,  or  with  his  mistress.    The  duchess  of  fatalmasaacreofSt.  Bartholomew's,  ezecnted  on 

mtinois  was  virtually  queen   of  France,  Aug.  24, 1673,  on  the  signal  given  by  the  tott> 

I,  at    a    grand    tournament   held  at  the  ing  of  the  bell  of  St.  Germain  I'Anzerrok. 

«  of  Tournelles,  given  in  honor  of  the  From  the  moment  of  that  terrible  event,  Us 

riage  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  with  consent  to  whidi  had  been  wmnir  firom  hin 

ip,  king  of  Spain,  in  1559,  a  splinter  from  most  reluctantly,  and  whic^  it  is  believed  lie 

broken  lance  cf  De  Lorgea,  count  of  Mont-  would  have  oounteraeted  when  it  was  too  kft^ 

ery,  entered  the  eye  of  Henry,  and  cut  him  the  unhappy  Chariea  was  a  prey  to  the  moat 

t  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  and  victorious  horrible  tortores  of  remorse,  nor  could  be  ooBf* 

er.    By  his  death  his  son,  Francis  II.,  a  oeal  the  detestirtion  he  felt  fcnr  the  mother  who 

tate  stripling,  weak  both  in  health  and  in*  had  plunged  him  into  soeh  an  abyss  of  bkxid 

ct,  lately  espoused  to  the  beautifhl  young  and  guilt.    Catharine,  it  seemsi  had  never  kvred 

n  of  Scots,  the  hapless  Mary,  who  was,  on  him,  nor  Henrv  either,  wh6  was  now  ahaent  la 

onother^s  side,  a  Guise  do  Lorraine,  succeed-  Fohind,  of  which  remote  ooontry  he  had  bean 

>  the  throne,  and  the  ambition  of  Catharine  eleotedUng,  and  whither  ha  had  fooa  isIboI* 
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antlj,  at  her  urgent  solicitation,  amoTinting  al-  by  Catharine  de*  IfedicL — See  Cbai 

most  to  compulsion.    Francis,  duke  of  Alengon,  "Fhasou  IL,  Hbxbt  IlL,  Uevct  V 

was  her  favorite,  as  of  a  spirit  the  most  kindred  tbolomew  Masbacbb. 

to  her  own;  and  it  is  probable  that  her  anxiety  CATHARINE  op  SnxvA,  saint,  N 

to  have  Henry  far  distant  from  the  scene  of  died  April  29,  1380.    8be  entrrnl  at 

action,  arose  from  a  desire  to  enable  tlie  son  of  age  the  order  of  Dominican  iiuii<«. 

of  her  choice  to  avail  himself  of  any  contin-  markable  superiority  of  her  noturm 

gency  that  mificht  occur,  in  order  to  usurp  the  ments,  joined  to  her  extraordinorj 

throne  during  his  brother's  absence.    Concern-  graces,  rendered  her  one  of  the  m- »»': 

ing  the  mode  and  causes  of  tlio  death  o/Cliorles  ous  and  influential  peraons  of  her  ti 

IX.,  there  exists  considerable    doubt    It    is  restored  the  Florentines  to  the  faw't 

more    tiian  suspected,  however,  that  he  was  ory  XI.,  and  exhorted  that  ^Kiiitirf 

poisoned  by  his  brother  Francis,  with  the  con-  Avignon  for  Kome.     She  touk  \nii 

nivance  of  his  mother,  by  means  of  a  treatise  scliism  of  that  time,  and  wrote  in  «! 

on  hawking  which  hod  been  thrown  in  his  Urban.     Her  zeal  for  the  c«.inver>ii< 

way,  that  being  a  sport  of  which  ho  was  pas-  ners  knew  no  bounds,  and  tlie  ntii>t 

sionately  fond,  with  its  leaves  gummed  together  could  not  resist  her  exhortations  tu  a 

with  some  poisoned  gluten,  so  that  when  he  life.    Her  charity  to  the  (>oor.  and 

moistened  his  fingers  at  his  lips  to  disengage  the  devotion  to  those  who  were  suticriij;! 

pages,  he  took  in  at  every  touch  the  deadly  most  offensive  maladies,  were  also  t 

medicament.    If  it  w^ere  so,  it  was  a  lost  crime;  She  was  canonizo<l  by  Pius  II.  in  1-1 

for,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  brother  the  anniversary  is  celebrated  on  April 

king,  Henry,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself,  escaped  works  of  this  saint  are  principrJ.iy 

by  stealth  from  the  tiirone  of  a  country  whose  upon  devotional  suljects,  and  U::i-r 

people  loved  him,  and  came  to  claim  that  of  in  very  pure  Italian;   she  is  al^j  tli« 

a  land  where  lie  was  both  hated  and  dcspise(L  author  of  some  Italian  poems. 

On  hU  return,  he  tiirew  himself  wholly  into  the  CATHARINE  FIESCHI  AT>ORN 

hands  of  his  mother,  who  again  plunged  the  bominGenoa,1447,die<lSept.  14. 1.'ili 

country  into    religious   civil  wars,   in  which  ther  was  viceroy  of  Naples.    She  U  mI 

Henry  lY.  of  ^Navarre  gained  all  the  glory,  and  been  one  of  those  rare  children  who  li 

Henry  of  Guise  all  the  power,  until  the  latter,  perfect  practice  of  Christian  virtue  f 

attempting  to  usurp  the  sovereign  power  of  the  early  years.  At  the  age  of  13  fe>he  was  d 

realm,  wus  assassinated  by  Henry's  orders  in  tlio  consecrate  herself  to  God  in  the  rdigi- 

ro3'al  cabinet,  while  his  brother  tiie  cardinal  but  she  yielded  in  obedience  to  her  par 

was  on  the  next  day  murdered  in  prison.    This  married  her  at  the  ago  of  1 6  to  Julian  . 

coup  d'etat  is  so  exactly  in  keepmg  with  the  gay  young  nobleman  of  Genoa.     IKr 

character  and  ])olicy  of  Catharine,  and  corre-  him  was  for  10  years  a  series  of  surrov 

spends  so  closely  with  her  plau  for  talking  off  ings,  and  mortifications.    He  was  \ 

the  prince  of  Condo,  in  the  reign  of  Francis  II.,  brutal,  and  prodigal  in  the  use  of  tl.i 

that  wo  can  scarcely  err  in  ascribing  to  her  the  which  she  brought  him.     In  a  f^hort  t 

conception  of  tlie  scheme.    It  was  the  ruin  of  found  themselves  reduced  to  poverty 

Henry,  of  herself,  and  of  all  her  wishes  as  to  patience  and  good  example  caused  his 

the  8uccessiv)u  of  the  crown  of  France;  for,  t ion,  and  he  died  a  penitent.     After  I 

how  careless  and  indifferent  soever  she  might  Catharine  was  many  years  motlier  sq 

bo  as  to  matters  of  religion,  she  did  not  certainly  the  great  hospital  of  Genoa.     Pmrt 

desire  that  a  Huguenot  and  a  Bourbon  should  greatest  charity,  she  perfonned   the 

ascend  the    Catholic  throne    of   the    Valoisw  olUces  and  dressed  Uie  most  loathsoi 

Such,  however,  was  the  result  of  her  machina-  She  also  extended  her  care  to  the  sick 

tions.      The  murder  of  the  Guises  united  all  fering  throughout    the  dty.      St.  C 

Catholic  Franco  against  Henry  III.,  and  he  found  next   to  St.  Theresa,   is    the  most 

that  he  had  now  no  option  or  alternative  but  female  writer  that  the  Roman  Cathul 

to  coll  Henry  of  Navarro  to  his  assistance,  and  has  produced.   Her  2  principal  treatiiti 

to  put  down  the  now  rebellious  Papists  by  the  for  Uio  most  part  may  be  considered  aa 

forces  of  the  lato  rebellious  Protestants.    Henry  ords  of  her  own  experience,  are  entitli 

of  Navarre,   who  was  now,  by  the  death  of  gatory,"  and   "A  Spiritual  Dialogw 

Alenqon,  the  next  heir  to  the  throne  of  France,  works  have  not  hitherto  been  within  t 

readily  assented,  and  on  bringing  up  his  forces  of  general  readers;  but  an  American 

the  2  princes  laid  siege  to  Paris,  which  was  de-  tion  of  her  treatises  and  of  her  life,  w 

fended  by  the  duke  de  Mayenne,  the  younger  her  confetsor,  Marabotto,  has  jost  been 

brother  of  the  nmrdered  Guise.     But  while  the  ted  (1858). 

siege  was  pending,  Henry  III.  was  himself  as-  CATHARINE  PARR,  tlfe  6th  and  last 

sassinated  by  a  fanatic  monk,  Jacques  Clement,  relict  of  Henry  YIII.  of  England,  data ' 

probably  instigated  by  the  Guises,  on  Aug.  1,  uncertain,  die<l  SepL  30,  IMS.     She  i 

1589,  in  the  camp  at  St  Cloud.      Henry  IV.  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr,  and  ^ 

succeeded   him,   und  did    much    to  heal  the  first  to  Edward  Burghe  and  aoooc 

wounds  which  had  been  inflicted  on  France  Latimer.    After  a  2d  widowhood  a 
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king  of  England  married  her,  Jnly  Latiii  into  En^ish  Erasmna's  parapbriM  ott 
For  the  time  in  -which  she  lived  the  New  Testament,  and  wrote  a  Latin  letter 
very  well  educated  and  intellectual  to  the  princeaa,  aft^ward  Qneen  Mary,  exhort* 
id  had  studied  the  Holy  Scrip-  ing  her  to  translate  the  paraphrase  on  ot,  John, 
much  attention.  8he  was  a  zealous  OATHABINE  PAULO WNA,  queen  of  Wttr- 
partisan,  and  would  often  engage  in  temherg,  grand  princess  of  Russia,  daogfatar  of 
with  the  king  as  to  the  propriety  of  Paul  I.  and  younger  sister  of  Alexander  I^  bom 
the  reformation.  She  even  patron-  May  21, 1788,  died  Jan.  9, 1819.  In  1809  sho 
Ajskew,  who  was  racked  and  burned  married  Gkorge,  duke  of  Holatein  Oldenbori^ 
,n  1546,  and  perused  the  prohibited  Having  lost  bun  in  1812,  she  aooompanied  her 
tr  disputatioos  turn  of  mind  brought  brother  Alexander  on  his  campaigns  in  Geniuk 
3at  peril  on  one  occasion,  ^fber  one  ny  and  fVance  (1818-'14},  to  Paris,  LondoBi 
^uments  on  religious  subjects  with  and  the  congress  of  Vienna  (1815),  mmitinf 
d,  Henry  was  much  incensed  at  her,  him  by  her  talents  and  resolute  spirit.  The 
3  instigation  of  the  bbhop  of  Win-  marriage  of  her  younger  sist^  to  the  priooe  of 
ve  a  warrant  for  her  committal  to  Orange  is  said  to  have  been  effected  by  her  in* 
»n  the  charges  of  heresy  and  treason,  fluence.  In  1816  she  married  William,  orown 
d  immediate  intelligence  of  her  dan-  prince  of  Wtkrtemberg,  whose  acqoaintanee  she 
I  on  the  king  in  the  evening,  and  had  made  during  her  travels.  During  tibe  fun- 
conversation  to  the  old  topic,  ex-  ine  of  1816  in  that  country  she  proved  her  be- 
*  regard  for  the  king^s  theological  nevolence  by  the  formation  of  female  assoeift* 
^^  No,  no,  by  St.  Mary,^'  he  replied,  tious  and  an  agrioultural  society.  She  was 
)u  too  well.  Ye  are  a  doctor,  kate,  active  in  promotmg  the  education  of  the  people. 
ruct  us  and  not  to  be  instructed  by  She  left  2  sons  by  ner  Ist,  and  2  daughters  bgr 
hich  she  adroitly  rejoined  "  that  it  her  2d  marrii^. 

jad  much  mistaken  her  freedom  in  OATHARISIB  (Gr.  mBapot^  PO^}i  ^  Ohrit* 

th  him,  since  she  did  it  to  engage  tian  sect  whidi,  between  the  11th  ana  14th  een- 

Durse,  to  amuse  this  painful  time  of  turies,  spread  over  all  Europe,  and  was  most  pow- 

f,  and  that  she  might  receive  profit  erful  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  Franoe.  Their  doo- 

ed  discourse.^*    *^  And  is  it  even  so  ?^*  trines  and  institutions  bore  an  oriental  impiesi^ 

ing ;  ^^  then  we  are  perfect  friends  but  were  peooliarly  elaborated  and  modified  by 

le  following  morning  the  king  took  the  sdentmo  spirit  of  the  western  ohoroh.  Akin 

the  garden  with  Catharine,  and  at  to  the  early  Gnoetics,  the  Manichflsans^Enehite^ 

it  the  chancellor,  Wriothesley,  who  Bc^miles,  Paolicians,  Albigensea,  aiid  Wal^ 

ng  of  the  reconciliation,  came  with  ensee,  the/are  not  to  be  oonfounded  with  either 

to  execute  the  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  these.  There  were  2  parties  of  Catharists,  one 

en.    The  king  flew  into  a  passion,  accepting  absolute  dualism,  and  supposing  S 

•thesley  a  knave  and  other  epithets,  opposite  principles  to  subsist  from  all  etenuty, 

im  begone.    This  experience  made  with  2  creations  corresponding  to  these  princi* 

nore  prudent  for  the  future ;  yet  her  pies ;  the  other  deriving  all  evil  and  imperfeotMNi 

again  great  when  Anne  Askew  was  from  the  apostasy  of  a  higher  fpirit,  and  maiflK 

order  to  ascertain  her  accomplices  taining  a  limited  dualism.     They  agreed  In 

t  the  queen  of  heresy,  but  the  ad-  regarding  Ihe  ndereal  system,  and  every  thSng 

titudo  of  the  sufferer  was  the  salva-  visible  here  below,  asperic^iaUe  and  e^;  bol 

royal  patroness.    She  retained  her  as  having  Ito  correspondent  in  an  upper  wond  in 

he  king's  alTections  up.to  the  time  a  form  adapted  to  that  higher  re^^on  of  exirtenoe. 

1  in  1547,  and  received  a  legacy  of  According  to  one  partgr  the  evil  prineiple  ftole 

01  him  in  addition  to  her  jointure,  into  the  heavenly  world  and  sednced  uie  soali 

3r  the  king's  death  she  was  married  which  the  good  principle  had  created  to  eome 

husband,  Lord  Seymour,  high  admi-  down  to  eaitb,  where  he  confined  them  in  bodies 

ind  and  brother  of  the  duke  of  Som-  of  his  own  creation.    According  to  the  oUbSK 

rotector  of  England  and  guardian  of  party,  the  orderer  of  matter  was  ori^naUy  n 

.    She  did  not  long  survive  this  mar-  good  out  now  a  fallen  spirit^  who^  ambitioaB  to 

Lied  in  childhirth  unregretted  by  ber  set  up  an  independent  kingdom  of  bds  own^  per^ 

ho  repented  of  his  union  with  Oath-  suaded  a  thira  part  of  the  angels  to  i^rastenM 

aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  princess,  with  him.    The  former  held  that  there  have 

iueen  Elizabeth.    She  is  one  of  those  never  been  more  sonla  on  the  earth  than  .on  the 

nages  who  have  won  a  position  in  first  day  after  they  were  misled  thitiier  hf 

ic  of  letters.    She  wrote  "  Queen  Sstan,  and  that  by  process  of  transmigralioa 

Parr's  Lamentations  of  a  Sinner,"  and  return  to  heaven  their  number  jb  eon* 

published  by  Lord  Burleigh  in  1548.  stantly  diminishing ;  the  latter  snpposed  oii* 

etime  she  published  a  volume  of  ginally  onlv    2   human   sonla,    from    whiob 

1  meditations.    Her  letters  are  pre-  all  others  have  proceeded.    ooQk  parties  M- 

trype's  annals,  llayne's  collection  of  Jeoted  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole^  eC  tlm 

rs,  and  in  the  Ashmole  collection.  Old  Testament,  which  ihey  tStftnmk  fee  l>e  il 

yed  scholars  to  translate  from  tiie  revelation  of  tne  evil  principte. .  01aiA»4lM|^ 
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llioiight^  brought  with  him  fnm  the  oetetUal 
TcgioDi  a  higher  ethereal  body.  He  wae  Mot 
by  Qod  to  recover  men  from  the  earthly  sphere 
in  which  tiiey  are  boand,  and  to  bfing  them 
into  harmonioQB  connection  with  the  upper 
world ;  and  the  final  result  of  hid  coming  will 
be  the  destroction  of  tlie  creation  produced  by 
Satan,  and  the  return  of  all  visible  things  to  tlie 
original  chaos,  to  which  wicked  spirits  shall  be 
banished. — ^I'he  ideas  of  the  Catharists  were 
rather  popular  than  metaphysical,  and  the  sect 
was  more  influential  by  the  ethical  tlian  by  the 
speculative  part  of  its  system.  They  all  agreed 
in  opposing  the  prevalent  traditional  and  cere- 
monial usages,  and  attempted  to  realize  the  idea 
of  an  invisible  church.  They  renounced  baptism 
by  water,  and  laid  great  stress  on  the  baptism 
ci  the  spirit)  which  should  be  performed  by  the 
imposition  of  hands  in  connection  with  prayer. 
Their  church  edifices  had  neither  images,  cross, 
nor  bell,  and  their  worship  consisted  only  of 
the  reading  and  exposition  of  a  passage  of  the 
New  Testament)  followed  by  the  benediction, 
which  was  received  kneeling.  Though,  in  some 
respects,  the  precursors  of  the  Protestant  prin- 
ciple, tliey  were  yet  essentially  removed  from 
it  by  the  merit  which  they  ascribed  to  works 
over  faith  as  a  condition  of  salvation.  Their 
rigid  asceticism  admitted  neither  of  animal  food, 
conjugal  relations,  nor  the  possession  of  earthly 
goods.  Yet  this  standard  was  rather  ideal  than 
aetuaL  It  was  attained  by  the  per/eeti^  the 
esoterics  of  the  sect,  but  was  modified  in  the 
ease  of  the  eredente$^  who  constituted  the  large 
exoteric  portion.  From  the  former,  who  were 
popularly  known  as  *^  the  good  men,"  and  who 
copied  tJie  example  of  Christ  by  wandering 
about  homeless,  and  in  poverty,  were  chosen 
all  the  officers  of  the  sect — The  Catharists 
were  zealous  disseminators  of  their  principles. 
Originating  in  some  Greek-Slavonian  cloister 
of  Bulgaria  (whence  one  of  their  names,  the 
Bulgarians),  they  prevailed  for  several  centuries 
in  the  western  countries  of  Europe,  maintaining 
themselves  in  Bosnia  in  spite  of  hostility,  till 
near  thiTclose  of  the  15th  century,  when  tlie  sect 
passed  over  into  Mohammedanism.  In  1036 
the  first  Catharists  were  discovered  in  Italy,  near 
Turin,  and  their  chief  was  burned ;  but  within 
a  century  from  that  time  Catharist  churches 
and  dioceses  were  formed  throughout  upper 
Italy  and  France.  It  has  been  maintained, 
without  suflScient  authority,  that  Dante  be- 
longed to  the  sect,  was  even  a  preacher  to  a 
oongrejgation  of  Catliarists  at  Florence,  and  that 
the  Divina  Commedia  was  a  pasquinade  in  their 
favor  against  the  prevalent  church.  St  Ber- 
nard travelled  through  the  country  south  of  the 
Alps,  trying  in  vain  to  convert  them,  and 
found  tliera  protected  by  princes  and  nobles, 
whose  sons  and  daughters  were  intrusted  to 
them  for  education.  In  1 167  tliey  held  a  synod 
near  Toulouse  to  arrange  uniformity  of  policy 
and  doctrine.  They  spread  throughout  Spain 
and  Grermany,  bat  though  some  of  them  were 
disoovered  in  London  In  1210,  they  seem  to 
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OATHARPINGS,  in  nantiGal 
serving  to  brace  in  the  shroods  of  lbs  bar 
masts  behind  tlieir  respective  yaidk 

CATHCART.  I.  WiuiaiitaAW2S«l,ato 
ish  military  ofllcer  and  diplomatisli  ban  isfil^ 
died  June  17, 1843.  AeeordingtoacartsBtfb 
Scottish  gentry,  he  completed  his  cdaoitialf 
taking  a  degree  in  law,  alilmiigii  witheMiM» 
tion  of  practising  that  professioQ.  Ontksln^ 
ing  out  of  the  American  war  be  enlend  tttta- 
ish  army,  and  speedily  rose  to  be  sM»4HBif 
to  Gen.  Spencer  Wilson  and  Sir  HcuyGbaa 
Subsequently  he  commanded  the  Mb 


of  infantry,  and  finally  was  appiifaued 
master  general    Recalled  to  tx^au^  bsjdHi 


a  paoea 
iTedbk 


the  Walcheren  expedition  with  tbersd 
adier-general.  liuving  distingniBiMd 
Bommd  and  elsewhere  on  t&  Tetiea^  bii» 
ried  back  the  remaina  of  the  oavaliy  la  B|f 
land,  where  he  was  promoted  to  a  U^srodL 
In  1807  he  took  his  seat  aa  a  iiniiMsalrti 
peer  of  Scotland.  The  same  year  be  «■  ^ 
pointed  commander-in-ebief  ti  tbe  traafsd» 
tined  to  act  against  Copenhagen,  and  ea  lltfi 
of  that  city  and  capture  of  tbe  Ttlnlsb  isilVB 
created  a  peer  of  England.  In  ISIS  be  VMM 
as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Rosria.  Thsi» 
peror  Alexander  being  then  wiib  tbe 
Lord  Cathcart  Jidned  bim  at 
where  he  remained  during  the 
was  a  witness  of  the  interview  beCi 
sovereigns  of  Rns 
Dresden  he  stood  but  S 
when  that  general  rtoA\ 
entered  Pans  with  the  allied 
subsequently  acted  as  British  pleuBoimiMf  b 
the  congress  of  Vienna.  On  tbe  mBL  af 
parte  he  again  repaired  to 
the  treaty  of  peace  which  fbUowei  Wi 
An  earrs  coronet  •reoonpeBaed  tbaa 
yices.  Several  sncceeding  yean  af  Ms 
were  spent  as  minister  at  the  euwt  af 
II.  Sir  Gaoitoi,  a  British  Meral,  aea  if  tti 
preceding,  bum  in  London,  liur  1^  IfN^  M 
Nov.  6, 1854.  Ue  was  edoeaied  gt  lM«i 
Edinburgh,  and  entered  the  anaj  \m_  MML 
father  having  l>een  soon  a~ 
minister  to  Kussiai  yoong 
nied  him  as  attacM,  and 
secretary  at  the  oongress  of 
the  army,  he  served  aa 
ingtbn  at  Waterioo.  Hie 
him  on  the  list  of  li< 
rank  he  heldeomnanda  lor 
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l60tiA  and  the  West  Indies.    In  1884  he  retired  lior  eapporttng  the  di»M.  nid  Ibrmed  the  pin 

tihalf  pey,  but  in  1887,  in  oonieqnenoe  of  the  Ibr  it  as  tl  now  ezirts.    The  drrnn  of  the  dome 

tmUes  in  Oanada,  he  was  placed  in  oommand  was  oom^eted  before  he  died  in  1M8.    Pope 

tf  tlietroops  and  militia  south  of  the  8t  Law-  Pins  V.  appointed  Yisncda  and  Pfarci,  wnh 

imoe.  Retaining  to  England  in  1844,  he  again  orders  that  they  shonld  adhere  to  Angi^o^ 

letired  on  half  paj,  receiving  the  honorary  ap-  plans.    The  dome  was  not  finished  nntil  1690 

poiDtment  of  governor  of  the  tower  of  London,  by  Giacomo  della  Porta.    Siztns  V.  gave  100^- 

which  he  retained  nntil  1852.    War  with  the  000  gold  crowns  annually  toward  its  eomple- 

Oiffres  having  once  more  broken  oat,  Ool.  Oath-  tion.    In  1606  Paul  Y.  employed  Oarlo  Ma&r* 

Qirt  was  selected  to  assume  the  governorship  no,  who  changed  the  gronnd  plan  back  to  the 

lod  command  of  the  army  at  the  Oftpe  of  Gk>od  Latin  cross.    The  nave  was  nnished  in  1611, 

Hope.    Bv  a  succession  of  well-ezecated  ma-  the  facade  and  portico  in  1614.    The  ohoroli 

BCBQvres,  he  drove  the  Gaffi*es  back  from  their  was  dedicated  by  Pope  Urban  VHI.  on  Nor. 

coverts,  and  removed  them  beyond  the  limits  of  18, 1626.    Under  Alexander  VH.  in  1667,  Ber- 

tbe  colony.    Appointed  to  the  4th  division  of  nini  finished  the  colonnade.    The  building  of  St 

the  army  in  the  Grirnea,  he  fell  fighting  gallant-  Peter^s,  firom  its  foundation  in  1460  until  its  ded- 

ly  at  the  battle  of  Inkermann.  icadon,  occupied  176  years;  and  if  we  inolnda 

CATHEDRAL  (Lat  cathedra,  a   seat),    a  the  work  done  under  Pius  yi.,8|- centoriesMMi- 

charch  containing  a  bishop's  throne  or  seat  ed  away  before  it  was  completed,  during  ihiIqIi 

the  chief  church  of  the  diocese.     Its  usual  time  48  popes  reigned  ana  died.    The  dimen- 

tbrm  is  a  Latin  or  Greek  cross,  and  it  is  not  sions  of  the  church  are  as  follows :   length 

distinguished    architecturally   fh>m  the   has-  of  the   interior  602   English   ft,  length   of 

Uica.    In  the  old  basilicas  there  was  a  trans-  transept  fh)m  wall  to  wall  446  ft ;  hel^ 

>er8e  hall  at  the  end,  not  intentionally  resem-  of  nave  160  ft,  of  side  aisles  47  ft ;  width  of 

bJing  a  cross ;  bat  more  modem  architects,  per-  nave  77 — 89  ft,  of  side  aisles  21  ft ;  cironm- 

Qeiving  the  resemblance,  changed  the  position  ferenoe  of  pillars  which  support  the  dome  282  It 

of  the  transept,  making  tlie  church  craciform.  The  cupola  is  198  ft  in  diameter.    The  height  of 

The  church  of  St  John  of  Lateran,  at  Roma  the  dome  from  the  pavement  to  the  base  of  the 

founded    by    Gonstantioe,    is    the    episcopal  lantern  is  400  ft,  to  the  top  of  the  eroas  480  It 

church  or  cathedral  of  the  pope,  and  bears  The  dome  is  encircled  and  strengthened  by  6 

over  its  chief  portal  the  inscription,  Omnium  bands  of  iron.    A*  stairway  leads  to  the  roo^ 

itrbU   et   orhis   ecele$iarum   mater  et   caput^  broad  and  easy  enough  to  allow  a  loaded 'hone 

*^  mother  and  head  of  all  the  churches  of  Rome  to  ascend.    The  annual  cost  <^  keei^g  the 

and  the  world.^*    At  its  chief  altar  none  but  church  in  repair  is  80,000  scudi. — ^At  Milan  the 

the  pope  can  read  mass,  for  it  covers  another  first  building  was  destroyed  by  Attila,  the  next 

ancient  altar  at  which  the  apostle  Peter  is  said  one  was  injured  by  fire,  and  the  first  atone  of 

to  have  officiated.    The  basilica  of  St  Peter's  the  present  stmotore  was  laid  by  Giovanni 

at  Rome  may  be  mentioned  as  surpassed  by  Ghileazso  Yisoonti  on  March  16,  1886.    The 

no  cathedral  in  antiquity  and  splendor,  and  ground  plan  Is  a  Latin  cross  terminated  by  §m 

eqnalledbynoneinmagnitade.    In  A.  D.  90,  St  apsis.  Its  dimenmons  are :  length  486  ft ;  breadth 

Anncletas,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  was  ordained  by  of  body  262  ft,  between  the  walla  of  the  tnui- 

8t  Peter  himself,  erected  an  oratory  on  the  site  sept  287  ft ;  width  of  nave  tnm  centre  to  oen- 

of  the  apostle^s  burial,  after  his  crucifixion,  tre  of  the  columns  67  ft,  whidi  is  donUe  tfaa 

In  306  Gonstantine  built  a  basilica  on  the  spot  width  of  the  side  aisles ;  height  of  the  erown  of 

In  1450  Nicholas  V.  commenced  a  building  on  the  vaulting  of  nave  168  ft ;  heigfat  Urcnn  ^tm 

plans  of  Bernardino  and  others.    Paul  IL  con-  pavement  to  top  of  the  statue  of  Mjukmna 866  It 

tinned  it,  and  Julius  II.  secured  the  services  of  The  interior  is  divided  into  a  nave  and  4  aialii^ 

Bramante,  whose  plan  was  a  Latin  cross  and  by  4  rangee  of  clustered  pillara.  Flffy-two  pQ- 

an  immense  dome  on  arches  springing  from  4  lara,  each  formed  of  8  ahaha,  anpport  the  aitioat 

large  pillars.    The  latter  died  in  1614,  and  Leo  of  the  roofl  These  pillars  are  %0  feet  high.  i.  SL 

X.  appointed  Ginliano  Sangallo,  Giovanni  da  base  4  ft,  abaft  67  ft  6f  in.,  oaMtal  18  It  H 

Yerona,  and  Raphael,  who  strengthened  the  pil-  in. ;  the  diameter  of  shaft  8  It    There  are  Una 

lars  for  the  dome ;  but  Sangallo  dying  in  1617,  interior  doorways  in  Roman  style.    The  pave* 

and  Raphael  in  1520,  Leo  employed  Baldassari  ment  is  laid  in  moeido  in  red.  bine,  and  whita 

Peruzzi,  who  changed  the  plan  to  a  Greek  cross,  marble.    The  oathedral  ia  bnilt  of  white  mar* 

Paul  III.  employed  Antonio  Sangallo,  who  re-  ble,  and  oovera  a  space  c^  107,782  aq.  It — The 

turned  to  Bramante^s  plan,but Sangallodied  very  dnomo  at  Florence  ia  one  of  the  moatbeantHliil 

ahortly,  and  the  pope  appointed  Gialio  Romano,  specimens  of  the  ItaKan-Gothle  style.    It  WM 

who  also  died.    The  work  was  then  given  to  begnn  in  1204  or  1298,  with  the  plan,  aeeordlag 

Michel  Angelo,  then  in  his  72d  year.    Paul  to  vaaari,  of  AnioMbdiLapo,aflioordingtoMd* 

IIL  died  in  1549,  but  Julius  HI.  continued  An-  Uni,  of  Amolfb  di  OamMo  da  Oalle,  and  wm 

gelo  in  his  place,  giving  him  full  authority  to  finished  about  1444.    Several  arohiteola  wwi 

change  whatever  he  wished  in  the  building  em^oyed  upon  it  among  them  GloltO|  TaddM 

as  it  then  stood.    Michel  Angelo  returned  to  Gaddi,  and  Andrea  Or^igna.    Ita  eompMos 

the  Greek  cross,  again  strengUiened  the  {tea  was  intraflted  to  Bmnellaadhii  who  daaigMi 
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thaonpola.  The  OAtfaednl  It  in  length  88T  ft, 
the  traneept  884  ft;  the  nave  is  168  ft  high, 
the  side,  eieks  06  it  6  in.  The  cupola  if 
octagonal  in  fbrm,  188  ft  6  in.  in  diameter,  and 
in  height  from  cornice  of  the  drum  to  the  eye 
of  tiie  dome  188  ft.  6  in.  Michel  Angelo  used 
this  dome  as  a  model  for  that  of  St.  Peter's. 
The  interior  of  the  daomo  is  rather  dark,  the 
windows  being  small  and  the  glass  darkly 
stained.  The  pavement  is  tessellated  in  red, 
blue,  and  white  marble.  The  frescoes  in  the 
onpola  are  from  designs  b J  Yasari.  The  entire 
edifice  covers  84,802  sq.  ft. — Germanj  has 
some  fine  cathedral  churches,  among  which  that 
at  Cologne  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  Gothic 
structures  in  Europe.  It  was  begun  in  1248, 
duriuff  the  reign  of  the  elector  and  archbishop 
of  Cmogne,  Conrad  of  Eochstedten,  but  it  has 
remained  unfinished.  The  original  architect  is 
unknown.  The  length  of  the  cathedral  is  511 
ft,  breadth  281  ft,  and  height  of  the  towers  600 
ft  Eztemallv  it  has  a  double  range  of  fljing 
buttresses  and  intervening  piers,  and  a  perfect 
forest  of  pinnacles.  The  cathedral  of  Dantzio 
was  begun  in  1848  and  finished  in  1603.  The 
vaulted  roof  is  98  ft  above  the  pavement^  sup- 
ported bj  26  slender  brick  pillars.  Around  the 
interior  are  60  chapels  founded  bj  the  chief  citi- 
zens of  the  place,  as  burial  places  for  their  fami- 
lies. The  great  ornament  of  this  building  is  a 
Jainting  of  the  "  Last  Judgment,"  attributed  to 
ohnVan  Eyck.  It  was  painted  for  the  pope,  but 
on  its  wav  was  captured  bj  pirates.  Being  retak- 
en by  a  Dantzic  vessel,  it  was  deposited  in  the 
cathedral  in  1807. — In  Antwerp  is  the  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beau- 
tiful of  Qothic  buildings  in  the  Netherlands.  It 
was  commenced  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  and  completed  in  about  84  years.  It  is 
600  feet  long,  and  260  wide.  In  1688  it  was 
much  ii\|urea  by  fire.  It  contains  the  celebrated 
masterpiece  of  Rubens,  the  "  Descent  from  the 
Cross." — ^During  the  ISth  century,  architectural 
art  was  highly  cultivated  throughout  all  Europe, 
and  among  the  magnificent  works  of  that  age, 
those  of  France  are  by  no  means  in  the  last 
rank.  Chartres,  Rheims,  Amiens,  and  Paris 
each  possess  beautiful  cathedral  churches.  The 
one  at  Rheims  was  commenced  in  1211,  and  dedi- 
cated in  1241.  It  occupies  67,476  sq.  ft.  The 
cathedral  at  Amiens  was  begun  1220,  and  com- 
pleted in  1267,  but  was  partially  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  not  again  finished  until  1272.  It  covers 
71,208  sq.  ft.  The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  in 
Paris  stands  upon  the  spot  once  occupied  by  a 
Roman  temple.  It  is  said  that  a  church  dedicated 
to  St.  Stephen  was  erected  on  the  same  site  about 
866,  in  the  time  of  Yalentinian  I.,  and  was  enlarg- 
ed in  622  by  Childebert,  son  of  Clovis.  Robert, 
son  of  Hugh  Capet,  undertook  to  rebuild  tiiis 
church,  which  was  called  Notre  Dame  from  a 
chapel  which  Childebert  had  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin.  But  this  dmrch  was  never  finished 
and  fell  into  ruins.  The  first  stone  of  the  prea- 
entedifioe  was  laid  about  1168,  by  Pope  Alexan- 
der IIL,  Maurice  de  Saliao  being  bishop  of  tlie 
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l^  Heni7,  kfttt  €#  As  ka|j  ■•%  «i  h  W 

Hfifafllitaai  ptfrianh  «f  Jmntai^  oMriilh 
the  ohuroh.    The  v«ilftiMfc  w  iriAil  W 
Manrioe  de  Snlly,  Um  bUop  ia  ItH  1W 
southern  transept  with  ila  porlil  VH  ( 
in  1267,  and  the  Dorthara 
1812  by PhUip  theFair.  Tha  wi 
their  iron  work  were  made  aboot  liTD-HI  by 
Bisoonrette.    The  diinenriooa  an  as  foBova : 
length  890  ft,  width  of  tfaoaapi  144 IL 

khtofi 


of  vaulting  102  ft,  height 
204  ft,  width  of  firont  128  ft,  Inglh  of  m* 
to  transept  186  ft  The  pDlan  cf  tha  mm 
are 4  ft  in  diameter,  reatingon  grafaDad  M 
18  ft.  below  the  aoriaoa.  Tha  alyla  if  aiM. 
lecture  is  pure  pointed.  The  BSta  aii  wk 
aisles  are  paved  with  mailila;  UmmABtnmi 
the  choir  are  paved  with  atooa  and  black  ■» 
ble.  An  immense  Tsult,  fiiti  ndiaa  tba  Mn 
length  of  the  nave,  waa  eouCnieled  In  IWIt 
the  interment  of  the  chapbona,  4e.  Thi«p 
is  very  fine,  45  ft  high,  S6  in  bnadtt,  mim 
8,484  pipes.  The  interior  of  NoCnDfemeiiHl 
sorichindecorationaaithaaxtcrftor.  Tba 
of  the  nave  are  pcnnted;  the  . 
pillars,  with  la^  and  wdl-fbmiad 

The  pillars  of  the  aislea  are  alteniat4j 

and  clustered.  The  cathedral  eoTetaU,lMi^l 
— ^Elngland  has  many  rathadraJa  woitbj  rf|» 
ticular  mention.    That  at  SaUrtvy  b  te  Mtt 
perfect  and  beaatifhl  apeciimm.  It  waa  imM 
by  Bishop  Richard  Poon,  in  tba  year  imii 
the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  and  waa  flnriniii 
1260.    Its  plan  is  a  doable  cm^  in 
length  outnde  480  ft,  length  of 
ft— SU  Paul's,  London, 
1675,  Sir  Christopher  Wren  baiof  tba 
and  was  finished  1711.    It  ia  boUt  of 
land  atone,  in  the  fixm  df  a  Latin 
length  being   500   ft,   tba   tisnaaii 
long,  and  the  west  fhmt  180  ft 
towers  at  the  west  front  canpanOa  ava 
feet  high.    The  dome  ia  tbrioa  tha  bidlC  if 
the  roof;  being  865  ft  from  tba  grannd,  and  W 
from  the  floor  of  the  chorofa,  and  it  ia  14i  i»  ia 
diameter.     Simple  ratioa  exiit  Imwaw  tbi 
principal  dimensiona.    The  window*  an 
12  ft  wide  by  24  high,  the  airiaa  It  fL 
width  by  88  in  height;  tba  oantnl  nvanni  ii41 
by  84  ft;  the  domed  veatibola  at  tha  wail  anili 
47  ft  square  by  94  ft.  lugfa.    Tba 
elevation  has  two  ordera,  the  ~ 
rinthian  and  the  npper  compoalla.    Tka 
or  lacks  in  ornament,  diaappolnting 
has  seen  the  cathedrala  on  tl»a 
still  graver  defect  ia  the 
dome,  the  light  being  aoaatQy 
well  distributed.    It  waa  bwnn 
under  one  architect,  with  a  nw 
tions.    TheorganwaaboihinlMiby 
Smydt    6t  Panra  ia  tba  5tli  nafbiiral  if 
rope  in  extent,  being  anaDar  tbaa  BL  Mv\ 
andthe  doomoaat  Floranea^  IGfaa. 
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fELINEAU,  Jagqubb,  generalissimo  of  sino  piste ;  «nd  fhe  tenn  poles  is  a»pll«d  to  tfie 

leans  in  the  revolt  of  1798  against  the  ends  made  by  a  break  in  this  wire.    As  tbe 

inary  govomment  of  France,  bom  at  eleotrieity  flows  ftom  that  connected  with  the 

Caoges,  Maine  et  Loire,  Jan.  6,  1759,  copper,  this  is  the  positive  electrode,  or  the 

}L  Florent,  July  14, 1798.  After  having  anode ;  while  the  opposite  pole  leadic^  to  the 

;aged  for  some  time  in  the  business  of  zinc  plate  receiyes  the  cnrrent,  aihd  is  the  nega- 

r,  who  was  a  mason,  he  became  a  linen  tive  pole,  or  tiie  cathode.    But  in  tiie  battery 

and  after  the  outbreak  of  the  French  itself;  the  eleotrioitv  being  sapposed  to  be  gen- 

)n,  was  poor  and  embarrassed  with  the  erated  at  the  zinc  plate,  this  is  called  the  anode 

a  large  family.    His  religious  devotion  or  positiye  pole  or  plate,  and  tiie  copper  the  ntf^ 

reat,  and  so  well  known  in  his  province,  ative.   The  significance  of  the  terms  introdaoM 

ras  colled  the  saint  of  Ainon.    A  bloodv  by  Profl  Faraday  is  explained  by  his  supposing 

lich  took  place  at  St.  Florent^  Mar(£  the  wires  of  the  battery  to  be  so  arraofleo,  that 

,  between  the  republican  troops  and  the  the  electric  cnrrent  passing  tiiroogh  a  body  in* 

,  on  the  occasion  of  a  levy  for  the  army  terposed  between  the  poles  traverses  tnm  £.  to 

g  to  a  recent  decree  of  the  convention,  W.  parallel  with  the  cnrrents  sappoeed  to  be 

he  spirit  of  Oathelineau,  and  at  the  head  flowmg  tlmmgh  the  earth.    The  anode  in  this 

ly  of  youths  ho  attacked  and  expelled  arrangement  U  toward  the  K  or  rising  son, 

isons  of  Jallois  and  Ohollet.    As  the  and  the  cathode  toward  the  siting  son.    See 

and  courage  of  his  bonds,  thoogh  with-  ELZoraopTyAinoB. 

lor  arms,  were  continually  increasing,  OATHOLIG  OHUBOH.    See  Bovah  Ojlxb- 

it  severed  engagements,  mostly  witih  ouo  Ohuboh. 

After  the  taking  of  Saumnr  (June  18),  OATELD^  or  Oatiuva,  Lvonm  Biamtm, 

t  of  greater  union  in  the  operations  of  a  Roman  conspirator,  killed  in  the  engagement 

-gents  being  generally  felt,  Oathelineau  of  Fssolsd,  62  B.O.    He  was  the  descendant  of 

ated  to  tlio  dignity  of  general-in-chief,  an  andent  hot  decayed  patrician  fiunily,  and 

ost  popular  of  the  leaders.  He  marched  spent  his  youth  and  early  manhood  in  a  career 

Ingers,  which  made  no  resistance ;  but  of  profligacy  and  crime,  taking  a  bloody  part  fa. 

£  on  Nant^  though  undertaken  at  the  the  proscriptions  of  SyUa.  wnen  even  some  of 

a  large  collected  army,  and  though  the  his  own  relations  became  nis  victims.    He  was 

no  fortifications,  and  was  defended  only  suspected  of  crindnal  interooorse  with  a  Teite), 

regiment  of  the  line,  ended,  after  a  and  believed  gnilty  of  the  secret  nraxder  of  his 

ay  of  desporote  struggle  (June  29),  in  first  wifb  and  his  son,  committed  in  otdet  to 

ersion  of  his  troops.    At  a  last  and  marry  another  woman.  All  this  did  not  prevent 

iccessful  effort  to  take  the  city,  Gathe-  him,  at  that  period  of  moral  decline  and  gmieral 

as  wounded  and  carried  to  St.  Florent,  corruption,  from  obtaining  important  ofltoes  and 

e  lived  for  o  fortnight.  After  the  res-  aspiring  to  the  highest  dignities  in  the  r^QbUcL 

of  the  Bourbons,  his  surviving  children  being  able  by  his  mental  and  bodily  powerL  of 

varded  with  pensions,  and  a  statue  was  which  even  his  enemies  speak  witn  a  kind  of 

to  his  memory  at  his  birthplace,  which  admiiation,  to  nndertake  every  task.    Having 

ken  in  1832  by  the  soldiers  of  Louis  been  sent  as  prsBtor  to  Africa,  herotmrned  in  6o 

. — One  of  his  sons,  who  in  1815  took  B.  0.  to  Rome,  to  become  a  <»uidldate  in  the 

an  anti-Napoleonic  movement  of  the  next  consular  election,  bnt  was  disqtialifled  hy 

was  shot  in  1882  while  engaged  in  a  charge  of  extortion  in  his  province,  directed 

Girocy  of  the  duchess  of  Berry.  against  him  by  Clodios  Polcher,  known  by  his 

SLINOT,  Oatelinot,  or  Ildefonsx,  a  later  enmity  to  Cicero.    The  newly  elected 

tine  monk,  born  in  Paris  in  1670,  died  at  consuls  were  convicted  cf  bribery,  and  Gotta 

liel,  June  15,  1756.  He  was  destined  and  Torqnatns,  their  accosers  and  oompetitonL 

mlpit,  but  devoted  himself  at  the  abbey  took  tiieir  places.    On  these  the  diMppolnted 

aes,  under  the  instructions  of  Oalmet,  Oatiline  resolved  to  wreak  his  vengeance,  con- 

o-loborer  he  afterward  was,  to  literary  spiring  against  their  lives  with  Antnmins,  one 

.    Ho  wrote  a  Bible  dictionary,  and  also  of  the  M>osed   consols,  with  On.  Hso,  and 

ted  the  supplement  of  Calmet's,  which  others.    Tne  first  day  cf  the  eopsnlship  was 

alone  been  published  of  all  his  numer-  fixed  fbr  the  assassination,  bnt  OatHine  frnslrat- 

».  ed  the  attempt  by  his  impatient  haste  in  giving 

lODE  (Gr.  Kara,  downward,  and  6dof,  the  signid.    This  &ilare  only  served  to 


The  poles  of  the  battery  were  called  by  perate  Oatiline,  and  to  stimnlato  him  to  grsater 

raday  electrodes.    To  the  one  which  is  nndertalrings.    Rained  by  debt  and  debamihiiyy 

i  to  receive  the  electric  current,  and  he  was  now  bent  on  forming  a  new  eoiMpimw 

I  therefore  called  negative,  he  gave  the  with  the  pmrpose  of  exterminating  the  irinie 

cathode ;  and  to  the  other,  which  is  sup-  body  of  the  senate,  nrardering  all  the  nmf/kh 

flow  over  with  electricity  aild  to  be  con-  trates  of  the  repnUia  and  sharing  ito  swaj.aBd 

yinsL  positive  state,  the  name  anode  was  treasnres  with  nis  fiMlowera.    fioeh  at  kasl  Is 

In  the  wires  proceeding  from  the  bat-  the  roprescntation  of  great  oontempomix  wil» 

)  electric  current  is  supposed  to  pass  ters,  whose  impartialityihowinpieriaiii^baMSi^ 

that  from  the  copper,  round  to  the  tioiiedt  TbeoornqptloBOf  tii^tloMJimMallil 
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detigns;  rained  nobles  of  all  ranks,  eager  to  bdiwe  the  peopki  ( 

escape   by  some  change  the  conseqaenoes  of  again  convoked  t 

buikraptoy,  profli^tes  and  intriguing  persons  imnisbment  of  tuo  u 

of  both  sexes,  joined  him ;  many  veterans  of  highly  animated.     Bilaini^  thh. 

Sylla,  who  had  squandered  their  spoils,  were  gave  his  opinion  for  the  imini 

found  ready  to  renew  the  familiar  scenes  of  of  them;   this  was  coin!       a  vj         i 

proscription;   the  poor  and  restless  populace  Julius  CcMr,  who  was  Mti         li 

could  easily  be  used.     His  chief  coOperators  and  the  confisoatioa  of  tu«ur 

were  P.  C.  Lentulus  and  P.  Autronius,  ex-con-  gave  no  opinion,  bat  painted       >» 

sols,  L.  Calpumius  Bestia,  tribune  elect,  Cethe-  the  dangers  of  the  state.  (      ^  ^  w  • 

gusy  2  nephews  of  Sylla,  and  others.    It  was  and  for  immediate  eflbrta  i  um  leUav 

now  his  interest  to  be  elected  consul ;  he  be-  the  field,  made  an  appeal  w  I 

came  a  candidate,  but  was  again  unsuccessfuL  the    senate,  and    prevailed,      a  m 

Oicero  was  elected  with  C.  Antonius.    Catiline,  passed,  and  Lentnlna  and  Ua  tt      mm       m 

who   dreaded  the    patriotic    activity  of  the  strangled  in  the  night  In  theii        jb:  h  ^mf 

former,  but  counted  on  the  criminal  connivance  was  sent  against  Catilioo       iar  um  '  » 

of  the  latter,  now  pushed  on  with  greater  tonius,  but  unwilling  to 

vigor.    The  plot  was  matured  ;  troops  were  he  gave  the  command  »w  j  i 

levied,  especially  under  C.  Manlius,  a  centurion  They  met  near  FsanlA.      v«t««^  m 

ofSylla,m  the  vicinity  of  FfiBsulo),  in  Etruria;  himself  desperately,  bat        Tain:  w! 

arms  were  provided,  the  parts  of  the  drama  battle  was  lost  he  threw  hn 

distributed,  the  lists  of  proscription  made  out,  of  his  enemiea,  and  ftU  -*iim         i 

and  the  day  fixed  for  the  assassination  of  the  gained  by  Cioero  li^  t      wevoausm  of      «it- 

oonsuls  and  the  general  conflagration  of  the  spiracy,  is  equalled  by  uia  M^h     rti  mm 

city.    The  watchfulness  of  Oicero  saved  himself  tions  against  Catiline.  \ 

and  the  republic.    Fulvia,  the  mistress  of  one  of  conspirator  is  one  of  the 

the  conspirators,  was  induced  to  communicate  ductions  of  ancient  h      ry.  

all  the  particulars ;  C.  Antonius  was  made  harm-        CATIN  AT  D£  Li>.  x  AXJCOKSEBIE,  I» 

less  by  the  promise  of  Macedonia  as  a  prov-  olas  di,  a  French  goiaral,  bom  in  Psrii^  Btfl 

ince.    Informed  by  Cicero,  the  senate  intrust-  1,  1687,  died  Feb.  iS,  171S.    Ha  aotcnd  m 

ed  the  consuls  witli  absolute  power  to  save  the  army  as  an  ensign,  and  at  Uia  aiega  ct  liHs  h 

republic  from  the  threatening  danger.    At  the  1667,  so  conducted  himself  aa  to  attiaei  As 

.following  consular  election  Catiline  was  again  notice  of  Louis  XIV.   His  sabaaq[«ent  cxpUa 

r^ected,  and  in  the  night  of  Nov.  6,  68  B.  O.,  obtained  for  him  in  1688  tha  rank  of  lisaiw 

he  declared  in  a  secret  meeting  to  his  ringleaders  ant-general,  and  in  169S,  after  lia  had  ea» 

that  the  time  of  action  had  arrived.    Cioero,  quered  the  greatest  part  of  Savoj,  ba  lawiirf 

who  knew  every  thing,  summoned  the  senate,  tne  mordiaTs  staff.    In  1701  ba 


and  delivered  his  first  great  oration  against  the  army  in  Italy  agidnst  Prinoa  Eagta^  lit 
Catiline,  giving  full  and  ample  information  of  fidling  to  arrest  the  progresi  of  tha  priaas,  Ti- 
all  the  facts.  Catiline  was  bold  enough  to  be  leroi  was  appointed  to  his  plaee^  nd  Ct/St^ 
present  and  to  attempt  his  justification,  but  his  served  under  him,  and  in  attacking  tiw  ia- 
voice  was  drowned  by  the  cries  of  *^  Enemy  **  trenchments  at  Chiari  ba  was  rcpdnd  tf4 
and  **  Parricide  "  from  the  indignant  senators,  wounded.  He  commanded  in  Ouuiaiiy  fcr  a 
and  he  was  left  on  his  deserted  bench  a  specta-  short  time,  and  spent  the  rest  of  bki  lift  at  hb 
de  to  the  ossembly.  But  he  was  still  free,  and  estate  of  St.  Gratien,  near  St.  Dei^ 
left  Rome  in  the  following  night  to  join  the  CATINEAU-LAROCHE,  FtMwmm  Hab  Si- 
camp  of  Manlius,  leaving  the  management  of  bastixn,  a  French  fnnetionaiy  and  lea 
affairs  at  the  capital  to  Lentulus  and  Cethegus.  pher,  bom  at  Saint-Brienc,  Marai  S5i|  177^ < 
Cicero  now  addressed  the  people  in  the  forum.  May  23, 1828.  He  studied  at  Poitian»  md 
iustifying  his  conduct;  the  senate  declared  Cati-  igrated  to  St.  Domingo,  whera  ba  pahfiAad_a 
line  and  Manlius  enemies  of  the  republic,  while  journal,  L'ami  tU  la  sou  si  d$r% 
legal  evidence  against  the  conspirators  at  Rome  was  sentenced  to  death  for  tha 
was  fdmished  by  the  communications  of  the  ha  advocated,  but,  by  tba  til 
ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges,  who,  being  sent  of  the  agents  of  tha  king  of 
to  Borne  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  wore  ceeded  in  escaping  to  Capa  H 
tempted  by  Lentulus  to  join  the  conspiracy,  and  called  Cape  Fran^sX  wbara  ha 
to  induce  their  nation  U>  assist  in  it.  Cioero,  17  of  his  countryman,  was  aavad 
who  received  the  intimation  from  their  patron,  massacre  which  broke  oak  in  thaft 
persuaded  them  to  feign  an  active  participation,  now  visited  the  United  Slataa  and 
and  to  draw  from  Lentulus  a  list  of  the  con-  and  on  his  return  to  PMil  Ib  ITtf, 
apirators,  as  if  by  it  to  induce  tlieir  countrymen  P<Med  several  diotionariaa.  Hia  priati 
to  join  in  the  enterprise.  Lentulus  and  his  naving  been  destroyed  bj  fli%  tha 
friends  fell  into  the  snare.  They  were  now  ment  employed  him  in  varioaa  m 
brooffht  before  the  senate,  assembled  in  the  padtiea.  Once  mora  ha  Tfaitad  taa  UaUrf 
temple  of  Conoord  (Dec.  4) ;  their  guilt  was  States,  and  on  his  ratofn,  in  18111,  ha 
proved.     Having  delivered  hia  third  oration  missioned  to  go  to  Oiwttai  and 


andreMjoroeeofthatproTinoe.  BStnotot  referenoe  fo  ■«&  mppoMd  quBti«.    Toolli- 

cathat  country  appeared  in  188S.  aohe  la  add  to  bo  aometaiMa  onnd  hf  ohoir* 

OATIOKS,  electro-positiye  bodiea,  aa  hydro-  ing  the  leatea^ 

fB,  the  metals,  Ac^  those  which  go  to  the  OATO,  the  name  of  a  oelehrated  fkoaflj  of 

mode  or  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  or  are  the  great  Porcian  boose  cf  Rome,  sereral  meoi* 

ftond  on  the  positive  side  of  the  electrolyte,  bers  of  which  attained  high  distinction  aaatatc^* 

(Bee  CATnoDi,  Elbotbodynamios.)    Anions  is  men,  writers,  and  soldiers;  bat  none  so  ooo> 

the  name  of  the  electro-negative  bodies,  or  spicnooaly  or  deservedly  as  the  two  respeotiToly 

those  which   go   to    the   anode   or  positive  known  as  Oensobius  and  Utiobnbib,  both  of 

pole.  which  names  were  posthnmous,  not  nyea  bj 

GATUN,  Gborob,  an  American  artist  known  their    contemporaries.     I.  MiJMnra   JPdBoraa 

by  bis  travels  and  residence  among  the  Indian  Oato,  snrnamed  the  Censor,  and  the  Eldai^ 

tribes  of  the  west,  was  born  in  Wyoming  Yal*  was  a  native  of  Tosonlnm;   hia  funily  was 

ley,  Pen  n.    Hisfather  was  a  lawyer,  and  George  plebeian   and   poor,  nor   had    acquired  §ttf 

^died  law  in  Oonnectioat,  and  practised  for  2  note  nndl  the  actions  of  this  man  gave  to  it 

Joars.    Afterward  he  devoted  himself  to  painV  nobility  and  renown.    His  birth  bears  dale 

ing  in  Philadelphia,  withoat  any  previons  in-  from  the  year  284  B.  C,  and  at  his  fiith«r% 

^motion.  Some  Indians  arriving  on  a  delegation  death  he  inherited  a  small  flum  and  oottaga 

^n  the  city,  he  was  struck  with  their  appearanoei  in  the  Sabine  country,  doaely  adjoining  a  8iml> 

^tid  determining  to  visit  their  homes,  he  started  lar  estate  of  the  patriotic  and  mstio  Maraoi 

^m  St.  Loais  in  1882,  in  a  steamer  called  the  Onrios  Dentatns,  with  whom'  ho  was  on  terma 

*^  Yellowstone,**  being  greatly  assisted  by  Mr.  of  intimacy  from  hia  early  youth,  and  prolN^y 

t^bonteau,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  boat  After  from  him  he  copied  some  of  thai  austeriter  « 

%  passage  of  8  months,  he  reached  the  mouth  character  and  careleasness  of  Uie  graces  or  lUb 

of  the  Yellowstone  river,  where  he  was  left,  for  which  he  afterward  became  fkmoiia.   la 

He  visited  about  48  tribes,  numbering  in  the  219  B.  0.  began  the  second  Pnnio  war,  whUk 

aggregate  400,000  souls,  and  collected  much  in-  may  be  regarded  aa  a  iTyeara*  duel  betweao 

formation  concerning  their  habits  and  char-  Hannibal  and   Rome.     This  called  oat  tba 

aeter.    He  also  visited  Florida  and  Arkansas,  young  plebeian,  at  the  earliest  age  at  whioh  it 

His  letters  were  published  in  2  vols.  8vo,  with  was  admissible  to  bear  arma,  that  is  to  aqf  ift 

illastrations  (New  York,  1841).  his  17th  year,  from  hia  Sabine  fiurm  to  the  ao^ 

OATMANDOO,  or  Khatmandoo,  a  town  vice  of  his  country.    The  ba^lo  of  Canmi^ 

of  Kepaul,  regarded  as  the  caoital  of  that  coon-  fought  on  its  own  territory,  within  oompam* 

try,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Bishnmuttv  river,  tively  a  few  miles  of  its  gates,  waa  the  greatMl 

187  m.  from  Gonickpoor,  58  from  Gorkha;  lat  defeat  and  disaster  which  a  sovereign  ci^  efV 

^7**  4*2'  N.,  long.  85^  18'  £. ;  pop.  about  50,000.  underwent  without  succumbing  to  the  viofeor. 

The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  (of  But  Rome  was  only  the  sterner  and  mora  atead* 

which  there  are  about  5,000)  present  a  mean  fast  after  her  unparalleled  defeat,  and  wia 

appearance,  not  excepting  that  of  the  r^jah,  nerved  only  to  greater  exertion  by  her  Ion. 

and  are  built  of  brick,  though  building  stone  In  the  year  following  the  battle,  the  aanie  la 

abounds.    Many  of  the  temples,  most  of  which  which  Oato  first  budded  on  his  armor,  the  dtj 

are  of  wood,  are  of  considerable  elevation,  and  of  Rome,  out  of  a  populaticm  which,  at  tha  laul 

scattered  in  great  numbers  over  the  environs  military  census,  had  numbered  only  in  all  ITO^* 

of   the  town.     There  are  several  temples  of  218  citizens,  had  70,000  aol^er8,benda8eaiiiaii| 

singularly  picturesque  appearance.    An  ancient  under  arms,  or  something  above  i  part  of  aU  bar 

temple,  dedicated  to  Buddha,  built  of  stone,  male  inhabitants.    Fabios  Ifaximna  was  dioto 

consisting  of  8  lofty  pyramids  with  2  square  tor,  and  under  him  Oato  first  aaw  aenrioa  M 

apartments,  is  much    celebrated    among  the  the  siege  of  Oapua.    During  the  whole  of  tha 

Tartars,  and  a  great  resort  of  pilgrims.  2d  Punio  war,  be  waa  actively  emiuojed,  mA 

CATNIP,  or  Catmint,  the  leaves  of  a  peren-  five  years  later  was  present,  nnto  m  aama 

nial  herbaceous  plant,  nepeta  eataria^  whidi  to  general,  at  the  taking  of  Tarentam :  on  whldh 

very  common  in  the  fields  throughout  the  IJni-  occasion  he  is  aaid  to  have  Ibnned  hk  fint  ao- 

ted  States,  though  supposed  to  have  been  intro-  qoaintance  with  Nearohoa,  the  ^thagortan 

duced  from  Europe.    The  plant  possesses  medl-  philosopher,  firom  whom  he  leanied  ^he  ptinair 

cinal  virtues,  so  that  it  is  recognized  in  the  jdes  and  tenets  of  a  mtem,  the  praotioat  of 

pharmacopoBias,  and  is  employed  as  a  domeatio  which  he  had  adopted  long  before.    After  fha 

remedy,  but  rarely,  however,  in  regular  prao-  termination  of  tha  war  ho  waa  todneed  bj  tta 

tice.    The  leaves,  which  alone  are  used,  are  represratationaof  aricbBomaDyVakriiMllM^ 

aromatic  and  somewhat  bitter  and  pungent  to  ona,whohad  property  in  theaanianei^bofliooi^ 

the  taste,  and  of  disagreeable  odor.    Oats  are  to  abandon  Ida  farm,  on  which  ho  hid  failtela 

said  to  eat  them  with  great  relish,  and  the  sen-  Uved  among  his  alavea,  laboring  aft  their  hMi| 

eral  impression  is  that  they  derive  benefit  from  by  day,  and  at  aoiiaet  foo^ng  aft  tha  aHil 

their  medicinal  qualities.     Catnip  fe  adndida-  board  witfi  them  on  the  ooamaft  fu%  jmotl^ 

tered  in  infusion.    It  acts  as  a  tonic  and  ex-  ing  the  aevefeat  anateritj,  and  nWw^iifaMV 

citant,  and  possibly  as  an  antispasmodic  md  on  the  rode  aimpfioHy  wUoli  iia  mfcloafc 

enunenagogue,  being  firequently  given  with  tha  eaaanca^  initead  of  ana  of  Iha 


was  aooompaniea  on  nis  retam  to  toe  capital  uiat  m  wmcn  one  has  mmaeu  ji^ 

of  the  rcpublio.  In  1 95  B.  C.  he  was  elected  con-  all  cases  acquitted ;  bat  the  nmnt 

sol,  toffether  with  his  friend  Valerias  FlaccQs,  and  sations  against  him  shows  the  i 

made  himself  notorious  rather  than  famous  hy  a^rgressive  character  of  ] 

his  violent  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  Op-  of  constant  civil  warfare  m  wuh» 

plan  law,  a  sumptuary  enactment  restricting  the  most  condderable  oittsent  ol 

the  expenses  of  women,  Which  hod  been  passed  against  the  natural  i         ce  ol 

during  the  public  distresses  caused  by  Hanni-  last  pubUo  employ]       •  i       in 

bal*s  occupation  of  Italy,  and  which  had  served  reconciliation  of  iuo  ^ 

the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  was  sinissa,  king  of  Naraidui^  vu  u 

now  properly  rescinded.    On  the  expiraUon  which  he  adopted  hit  settled  ide 

of  his  consular  term,  during  which  he  conduct-  uty  of  destroying  the  rival  re 

ed  a  war  which  had  broken  out  in  some  re-  that  day  forth  it  beoana  his  h 

volted  districts  of  Spain  to  a  successful  close,  question  was  In  debate   befon 

and  obtained  a  triumph  for  his  conduct  in  the  when  voting  on  it,  in  the  affim 

same,  although  not  without  being  accused  of  tive,  to  add  the  words :  ^  I  vc 

perfidy  and  cruelty,  he  followed  Sempronius,  that  Carthage  be  destroyed  **    J 

the  consq)  of  the  ensuing  year,  into  Thrace,  place  about  149  B.  0.      ! 

where  the  war  against  Philip  II.  of  Maccdon  severe    economy  of  Calo  m 

was^et  in  progress,  in  quality  of  his  lieutenant  sembled  that  of   '.    .    fVanl 

Three  years  later  than  this,  the  war  against  connected  with  a  u      and  <« 

Antioohus  broke  out,  and  he  was  employed  in  p  m  and  aoi         mn  of  i 


OATO  679 

lonsists  merely  of  a  series  of  dry  it  appears  that  the  young  Oato  prevailed,  and 

;e  use  of  farmers,  expressed  with  that  his  ancestor^  eolamn  was  retained,  to  the 

r,  and  withoot  systematic  arrange-  disoomfitnre  of  the  tribunes.    His  first  miUtary 

best  edition  of  it  is  contained  in  command  was  that  of  tribune  of  the  soldiers  in 
I  Busticof  Scriptorea,  He  left  a  hnn-  Kacedon ;  bat  he  had  served  as  a  private  legion- 
fly  orations,  extant,  although  neg-  ary  in  the  campaign  against  Spartacus,  in  wnidi 
icero's  time ;  a  work  on  milita^  his  half-brother  Osepio  was  a  tribune,  and  had 
>me  of  which  is  incorporated  into  been  offered  a  prize  of  valor  by  Gallns  the  pne- 
I  of  VegetiuB ;  7  booki  of  history  tor,  which  he  dedined.  Daring  his  service  in 
ties,  entitled  Origines,  which  have  Macedon  he  was  summoned  to  2Enos  in  lliraoa 
perished;  beside  a  book  of  episto-  to  attend  the  deathbed  of  his  half-brother 
ns,  a  book  of  apophthegms,  and  a  Oa)pio,  to  whom  he  was  fondly  attached ;  and 
lorids.  (Jato  appears  to  have  been  a  after  the  expiration  of  his  militu7  term,  he  trav- 
ieaded,  obstinate,  nearly  one-ideaed  elled  in  Asia,  whence  he  brought  back  with 

strong  sense  of  duty,  and  a  strong  him  Athenodorus,  the  Stoic  philosopher,  havins 

what  was  right,  accompanied  with  adopted  the  tenets  of  that  school,  and  poshed 

to  understand  that  any  thing  could  its  practices  to  the  extreme  of  their  austerity. 

»sit  coincided  exactly  with  his  own  He  was  elected  cify  qusdstor  after  his  retarn, 

He  had  no  refinement,  and  therefore  and  conducted  himself  with  integrity  so  unuso- 

iv^ould,  if  he  could,  have  prevented  al  in  that  office  of  responsibility  in  Uiat  oormpt 

nt,  both  of  mind  and  body.     He  age,  that  on  the  dose  of  his  term  of  service, 

ince  of  corruption  growing  with  the  the  people  escorted  him  home  in  a  sort  oi  dvio 

be  state;  and  therefore,  hating  cor-  triumph.    At  this  time  he  had  obtuned  credit 

seeing  no  other  mode  of  arresting  for  such  uncompromising  and  austere  morality, 

.  would  have  arrested  all  progress,  that  it  is  related  of  him  that,  during  theodebra- 

PoRcius  Ca.to,  the  son  of  the  pre-  tion  of  the  feast  of  Flora,  the  most  Hoentioos  of 

his  first  wife,   distinguished  him-  all  the  Roman  festivals,  the  people  hesitated  to 

battle  of  Pydno,  against  Perseus,  coll  on  the  female  dancers,  as  was  usual  at  a 

acedon,    under    Paulus    uSmilius,  certain  stage  of  the  proceedings,  to  throw  off 

hter,  Tertio,  he  subsequently  mar-  their  tunics  and  dance  naked,  until  Oato  should 

ied  a  few  years  afterward,  while  have  left  the  drcus.    This  fiict,  related  by  Var 

rrotor.    III.  Poroius  Oato  Saloni-  lerius  Maximns,  whether  true  or  not^  is  eqoally 

riANus,  tlie  second  son  of  the  censor  conclusive  and  characteristic  of  the  received 

id  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  opinion  of  the  man.    In  the  conspiracy  of  Oati- 

s.    This  man  had  been  his  secre-  line,  Oato  strongly  supported  the  aristocratic 

ras  still  attached  to  his  household  and  conservative  party  of  the  state,  against  the 

larriage  took  place.    He,  like  his  conspirators.    He  earnestly  promoted  the  eleo- 

Marcus,  died  while  in  the  exercise  tion  of  Oicero  as  consul,  at  that  crisis,  and  when 

e  of  prsDtor,  leaving  one  son.    lY.  elected  sustained  him  with  all  his  accostomed 

scirs  Oato,  who  was  elected  consul,  weight  and  power.    After  the  flight  of  Catiline 

;h  Qnintus  Marcius  Rex,  in  the  year  himsdf,  and  the  arrest  of  the  other  oonspira- 

(,  117  B.  0.,  and  died  while  in  office,  tors,  when  Oaius  Julius  OsBsar  had  spoken  so 

aarkable  after  his  death  only,  and  doquentiy  and  plausibly  against  the  capital 

father  of  the  most  famous  of  the  punishment  of  the  traitors,  which  nndoubtedlj 

lineage,    surnamed  Uticensis.    Y.  was  forbidden  by  the  Porcian  and  Yalerian 

Rcius    Oato,    surnamed  Uticensis,  laws,  as  to  bring  over  M.  Junius  Silanos,  the 

ice  of  his  death,  born  95  B.  0.,  died  consul  elect,  and  many  other  leading  senators 

tie    great-grandson  of  the  censor,  to  his  opinion,  it  was  Oato  who,  by  a  speech  the 

r  his  birth  he  lost  both  his  parents,  tenor  of  which  and  its  general  argument,  if  not 

icated  by  Livius  Drnsus,  his  mater-  its  actual  wording,  are  preserve  in  &dliui's 

It  is  told  that  on  one  occasion,  his  history  of  the  conspiracy,  confirmed  the  deter- 

arpedon  being  in  the  habit  of  tak-  mination  of  the  senate,  and  procured  the  death 

lile  a  boy,  to  visit  at  the  house  of  of  the  men,  not  as  dtijEens  but  as  enemies  of 

lad  been  a  friend  of  his  father,  Oato  the  state  and  parriddea  of  the  repnblio.    It  oer- 

loodshed  of  the  conscriptions  goine  tdnly  appears  that  the  crids  Jnstified  the  means 

im,  he  asked  his  tutor  for  a  sword  adopted  to  suppress  it^  and  that  had  less  vigor- 

it  slay  the  tyrant.    The  first  public  ous  measures  been  taken,  it  would  have  nen 

DfOato  was  on  the  occasion  of  an  at-  too  late  to  punish  when  the  crimes  ooold  no 

tribunes  to  remove  a  certain  pillar  longer  be  prevented.    He  was  the  first  wh0| 

Ian  basilica,  which  was  in  the  way  on  the  snppresdon  of  the  plot,  hailed  Oloero 

3.  Oato  resisted,  with  the  eloquence  as  ''  father  of  his  ooimtry.**  On  the  nsoxpatioii 

peculiar  to  his  house,  a  motion  of  what  is  nsuany  callea  the  first  trinnmrate^ 

led  the  pride  of  his  family,  since  the  that  at  Orassus,  Pomney,  and  Ossar,  bdng  op- 

Question  had  been  erected  by  his  posed  to  ihfStr  prooeeoingi,  he  was  sent  mo  a 

her,  the  censor.    Of  the  farther  sort  of  honoralMe  exile  as  governor  of  the  kbdT 

9  question  we  are  not  informed,  but  Oypros^  and  at  the  end  of  his  ■errloa  psU 


feated,  and  tlio  rolics  of  their  anny  which  e»-        CATOPTKOMAlfCT, 

caped  from  tho  field  were  8o  entirely  dispirited  q>eciee  of  cUvination  bj  itm        < 

that  they  refused  to  defend  the  city.    On  per-  says  that  before  the  temple  «m  ^ 

ceiving  tho  iinpossihility  of  holding  out,  Cato  there  was  a  fcmntain,  ana  am  on 

now  sent  off  all  his  friends  by  sea,  advising  ihl,  not  for  all  events,  but  to 

them  to  join  Cneins  Pompcy,  who  was  still  car-  sick  person  let  down  a  mirrur  m 

rying  on  tho  war  resolutely  in  Spain ;  and  then,  thread  till  its  base  toadied 

according  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics,  de-  water.  Then,  lo^ng  in  the 

terrained  not  to  survive  the  fortunes  of  the  party  presage  of  death  or  reeorerv.  ■» 

to  which  ho  was  attached,  and  which,  in  fact,  face  appeared  fresh  and  het         i 

by  his  impatience,   he  largely  contributed  to  aspect   Another  irn     od  m 

min.    He  supped  calmly,  nothing  doubting  that  was  to  place  it  b  ft  hvj  \ 

the  false  pride  which  urged  him  to  suicide  was  whose  eyes  were  u«uv 

a  serene  and  noble  virtue ;  passed  the  evening  the  visions  which  the  piw 

in  reading  tho  ^*  Phosdo"  of  Plato,  a  treatise  on  self  to  see. 
tho  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  then  gave  him-        OATRAIL^  Drr         -Fj 

self  a  wound  of  which,  though  it  was  not  DrrcH.    Thissinf      r  i 

in  the  first   instance   mortiU,   he    afterward  ruins  in  the  conn     d  ok 

died,    tearing  off  the  bandages  with  which  Scotland.    They  %  i 

his   friends  had  endeavored   to    stanch   the  fosse  and  double  n 

bleeding,   and  expiring   from  loss  of  blood,  round  forts  or  ton  wn, 

The  true  reason  of  this  nnphilosophical  death,  formed  in  ancient  tlnk»  « 

which,  as  such  deaths  usually  do,  turned  out  in  by  the  Britons  agaii       L. 

the  event  to  be  a  premature  and  ruinous  dere-  Thev  extend  from  opa 

liction  of  duty,  was  simply  that  Cato  was  too  sonthward  to  Peel-] 

impatient  to  str      le  to  the  end.  and  yielded  to  20  to  24  feet  in  widw. 
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ITS,  Jacob,  a  statesman  and  poet  of  Hoi-  the  floor  of  the  ooal  ftmnation.    Upon  the 

,  bora  at  Broawershaven,  in  Zealand,  Not.  Allegbanj  mountain  it  forms  the  highest  l^nobSi 

577^  died  at  his  rural  retreat,  Zorgvliet,  'which  present  their  vertical  fronts  to  the  K, 

Hague,  Sept.  12, 1660.    He  studied  at  and  slope  away  to  the  W.    The  dip  in  this 

Orleans,  and  Paris,  and  on  his  return  to  direction  being  there  steeper  than  the  declivity 

ive  land  published  some  successful  poems,  of  the  mountain,  the  cosl  beds  find  a  plaoa 

«wd  of  the  peace  ended  also  his  fortune  and  above  the  conglomerate ;  but  upon  the  high 

at,  his  possessions  being  submerged  bj  peaks  of  the  Catskills  this  rock  lies  too  horizon- 

or  devastated  by  armies.    In  1627  be  tallv  for  higher  strata  to  appear,  and  a  descent 

ador  to  England,  and  in  1686  grand  to  lower  levels  in  a  W.  direction  only  brings 

fautwr  v/  Holland,  but  in  1648  devoted  him-  to  view  again  the  same  formations  met  with  on 

1  to  literature.    The  disagreements  be-  the  £.  side.    Thus  for  want  of  100  feet  perhaps 

I    land  and  Holland  during  the  proteo-  of  greater  elevation  the  GatskiDs  miss  the 

il  v/fom well  caused  his  return  to  England  lowest  coal  beds.    Even  in  the  midst  of  the 

issador  in  1652.  He  is  one  of  the  fathers  strata    of  the    conglomerate  its   corbonifer- 

h  literature,  and  a  new  edition  of  his  ous   character   is   seen    by  the  black  shales 

u,  m  19  vols.,  appeared  in  Amsterdam  in  here   and  there   pinched  among  its  massive 

kl800,a6erman  translation  of  part  of  them  blocks,  and  by  seams  of  anthracite  of  a  few 

been  published  at  Hamburg  in  1710-  inches  in  thickness  contorted  into  strange  forma. 

.   A  monument  was  dedicated  to  him  at  These,  before  their  real  relations  were  nnder- 

in  1829.  stood,  led  to  vain  hopes  and  futile  explorations 

A.rS  EYE,  a  semi-transparent  variety  of  to  discover  workable  beds  of  coal  in  the  hard 

penetrated  by  fibres  of  asbestus.    It  is  sandstones  of  these  summits.    But  it  is  now 

miy  of  a  greenish  gray  color,  though  well  understood  that  the  Catskills  can  never 

s  vellow,  red,  or  brown.    When  pol-  claim  regard  for  the  vslue  of  their  mineral 

1.  n  reflects  a  pearly  light  resembling  the  productions.    Their  chief  interest  lies  in  the 

n  the  eye  of  a  cat.  variety  and  beauty  of  their  scenery.     In  a 

mrSKILL,  the  capital  of  Greene  co.,  N.  Y.,  field  of  very  limited  area,  ea^  of  access  and 

toated  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Hudson  river,  soon  explored,  they  present   a   multitude  of 

11m.  from  New  York;  pop.  of  the  town-  pictnresaue   objects^   which 'have  long  made 

iu  1855, 6,710 ;  of  the  village,  2,520.  There  them  a  favorite  resort  of  artisU  and  of  those 

5  churches,   a  court-house,  a  jail,  and  2  who  find  pleasnre  in  the  wild  haunts  of  the 

tner  offices.    A  ferry  crosses  the  river,  mountfuns.     The  traveller  upon  the  river  is 

[ig  with  the  railroad  on  the  E.  bank.    '  struck  by  theur  quiet  grandeur  and  more  impose 

AAoKILL  MOUNTAINS,  a  group  of  the  ing  appearance  than  that  of  any  other  scenery 

lilachian  chain,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Hud-  along  the  Hudson ;   or,  if  so  fortunate  as  to 

river,  lying  mostly  in  Greene  co.,  N.  Y.  view  them  from  the  high  lands,  a  few  miles  £. 

'  £.  base  is  7  or  8  m.  distant  from  the  vil-  of  the  river,  when  the  sun  is  descending  behind 

"*fGatskill.  These  mountains  range  parallel  their  summits  and  gilding  them  with  its  part- 

)iA  river  only  for  about  12  m.,  spurs  from  ing  rays,  he  may  witness  most  beautifbl  di»- 

ir       and  8.  terminations  turning  respeo-  plays  of  colors,  and  purple  tints  reflected  into 

'  JN.  W.  and  W.,  and  giving  to  the  group  the  atmosphere  from  the  mountain  sides,  toch 

different  form  from  that  of  the  pandlel  as  before,  seen  only  npon  canvas,  he  regarded 

»f  the  Appalachians,  as  seen  in  Pennsyl-  as  the  «xan^rations  of  the  painter.    From  the 

w.    It  differs  from  these  also  in  assuming  village  of  ^tskili  a  stage  road  of  12  miles  leads 

«of  the  Alpine  character  of  peaks  consider-  to  Uie  ^*  Mountain  House,'*  a  oonspiouoos  hoteli 

r  elevated  above  the  general  summits.     It  perched  upon  one  of  the  terraoee  of  the  moon- 

nnbles  them  in  the  precipitous  slopes  toward  tain  at  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet  above  the 

£.,  and  the  gentler  declivities,  which  are  river.    Here  the  traveller  finds  a  cool  and  qnieft 

in  the  high  lands  on  the  W.  side.    Its  geo*  retreat  from  the  heat  and  bustle  of  eitieSi  and  a 

eal  structure  is  almost  a  repetition  of  that  convenient  starting  point  for  his  exploradons  of 

be  main  Alleghany  ridge  throughout  Penn-  the  mountains,    'nieir  features  of  especial  in* 

mia,  the  same  formations  succeeding  in  terest    are  the  high   sommits,  which  afibrd 

same  order  from  the  E.  base  to  the  sum-  extensive  views  of  the  fine  oonntry  around,  of 

and  giving  to  it,  even  in  a  more  marked  the  Hudson  river,  visible  irith  all  the  towns 

^  than  is  there  witnessed,  the  terraced  npon  its  banks  from  the  H^hlands  to  Alben/i 

iiie  due  to  the  alternation  of  groups   of  and  of  the  mountains  of  Vermont,  Mawsohtu* 

^  that  are  easily  worn  away,  and  that  setts,  and  Gonneotiout,  in  the  distsnt  eastern 

fully  resist  denuding  forces.    Along  its  horizon.    The  sunrise,  as  seen  from  these  SQm- 

9  the  strata  of  the  old  red  sandstone  for-  mita,  or  even  from  the  windows  cf  the  hotel 

i  are  seen  dipping  in  toward  the  central  which  look  toward  the  eart|  presents  a  speetade 

These  are  succeeded  by  the  gray  skty  of  such  magniflcenee  that  it  claims  the  first  re« 

>      es  of  hard  texture,  which  make  up  the  gards.     The  twin  lakes  nestled  beside  eeoh 

precipitous  slopes,  except  those  of  the  other  in  thdr  mountain  bed  are  aoomeMihed; 

est  summits,  which  are  capped  by  the  oon-  and  their  outlet  conducts  to  whal  are  periisM 

lerate  of  white  quarts  pebbles.     This  is  the  most  sfcriUng  tetnes  cC  lbs  OatihUli^ 
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nortation  of  which  is  greatly  facilitated  bj  the  who  invaded  the  conntrj  in  the  Yth  century; 

ST.   Y.  and  Erie  railroad,  which  traverses  the  of  Italians,  of  Bosnian  Greeks,   and  Servian 

Qoonty  and  bj  the  Genesee  valley  canal,  which  Morlaks,  with  a  small  sprinkling  of  Genuans, 

^steads   from  Rochester    to  Olean.    Capital,  Jews,  Greeks,  and  gypsies.    Roman  Catholicism 

Snicottville.  is  the  established  religion ;  about  i  of  the  inhab- 

CATTARO  (Slav.  Kotor\  one  of  the  4  cir-  itants,  however,  profess  the  Greek  faith.    Na- 

nlciH  of  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Dalmatia,  Pur-  tional  schools  of  a   superior  clofts  have  been 

sonnded  by  the  Adriatic,  the  Herzegovina,  and  established   at  Cattaro,  independently  of   the 

Itf ODtenegro ;  area  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  30,900.  schools  attached  to  the  convents. 

'^     TIRO,  the  capital  of  the  circle,  is  charm-  CATTEGAT,  or  Kattegat,  a  largo  strait  ly- 

situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Montenegro  ing  between  Sweden  and  Jutland,  communicat- 

ntains,  and  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  ing  with  the  North  sea  through  the  Skager  Rack 

«2^  of  Cattaro ;  lat.  42°  25'  N.,  long.  18°  46'  E.  on  the  N.,  and  with  the  Baltic  through  the 

Xlie  town  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Sound  and  the  Great  and  Little  Belts  on  the  S. 

tbquakes  of  1663  and  1677,  and  the  popula-  Length   160  m. ;   breadth  in  the  central  part 

has  dwindled  down  to  3,000  or  4,000.    The  about  00  m.    It  is  difficult  of  navigation,  being 

^'ts  are  narrow,  but  the  town  is  strongly  not  only  shallow  toward  the  shores  and  ir- 

ft>rtified,  and  the  port  was  made  a  naval  depot  regular  in   depth,  but  obstructed    by  several 

^■^    Aug.   1854.    The  best  ships  of  Dalmatia  sand  banks,  one  of  which  lies  in  the  middle  of 

•■^  constrncted  along  the  coast  of  Cattaro,  but  '  the  channel.    The  herring  fishery  is  carried  on 

Ji*e  harbor  of  the  town,  although  one  of  the  best  extensively  in  its  waters.    The  chief  islands  are 

J5J  the  Adriatic,  is  little  frequented  by  shipping.  Lasde,  Anholt,  and  SamsOe.    On  the  Kobber 

^attaro,  however,  takes  a  fair  share  in  the  ground  in  the  Cattegat,  there  is  a  light-ship 

^^nlmatian  imports  and  exports,  which  amount-  with  8  lights. 

^    in  1856,  the  fonner  to  $3,350,000,  and  tho  CATTERMOLE,  Gkobgb,  an  English  artist, 

matter  to  $2,500,000.    The  principal  articles  of  oorn  in  1800,     at  Dickleburgh,  Norfolk,  best 

^■^de  are  wine,  oil,  figs,  wool,  silk,  honey,  wax,  known  as  a  delineator  in  water  colors,  although 

^•Ilow,  smoked  meat,  dried  fish,  butter,  eggs,  of  late  years  he  has  worked  chiefly  in  oil. 

^b^ese,  and  charcoal.     Outside  the  E.  gate  of  Cattermolo  occupies  a  field  in  modern  art  al- 

^^«  town  is  the  bazaar,  which  is  supplied  with  most  entirely  his  own.    He  places  on  canvas 

l^^ovisions  by  the  Montenegrins,  who  cross  the  tho  romance  of  history.    Into  architectural  do- 

***ountain  ridge  to  bring  them  to  market.    The  signs  of  an  elaborate  character  he  introduces 

^^ade  of  Cattaro  is  carried  on  by  tribes.    Tho  groups  which  tell  the  story.     His  cathedral 

^^brota  tribe  trade  with  Trieste,  and  are  frugal  interiors  are  remarkable  for  efiTects  produced 

^tid  industrious.     The  Perastro  tribe  trade  with  by    striking    contrasts    of  light    and    shade. 

rV'enice.    Tho  Erzagno  tribe  are  noted  for  their  Scenes  from  the  feudal   ages  and  the  times 

love  of  finery.     The  Ricano  tribe  are  excellent  of  the  English  civil  wars    are    his    favorite 

traders,   but  rather  given  to  sharp  practice,  themes.  These  permit  him  a  variety  of  omamen- 

^eside  these,  there  are  several  other  tribes  of  tation  and  warm  coloring.   His  most  celebrated 

traders.    The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathe-  pictures  are :  "Luther  before  the  Diet  of  Spire," 

dral,    a   collegiate    church,    17  other  Roman  "  Raleigh  witnessing  the  Death  of  Essex,"  and 

Catholic  churches,  2  Greek  churches,  6  con-  the  "  Skirmish  on  the  Bridge."    He  has  painted 

vents,  a  hospital,  a  gymnasium,  tho  residences  innumerable    interiors  of   church  and  castle, 

of  the  governor  and  tho  bishop. — In  the  middle  together  with   designs  illustrative  of  Scott's 

ages  Cattaro  was  a  prosperous  republic.    In  novels,  Shakespeare's  plays,  the  times  of  the 

1420  it  submitted  to  the  Venetians ;   in  1797  it  English  cavaliers,   &c.    Mr.  Cattermole,  who 

was  annexed  to  Austria ;  in  1805,  by  the  treaty  resides  in  London,  now  seldom  places  his  worka 

of  Presburg,  it  was  incorporated  into  the  French  on  exhibition.    His  pictures  bear  high  prices  in 

kingdom  of  Italy,  but  did  not  pass  into  the  pos-  England. 

session  of  the  French  until  1807,  having  been  CATTI,  or  Chatti,  an  ancient  German  peo- 
occupied  by  the  Russians  in  tho  interval.  Finally,  pie,  not  very  well  known  to  tho  Romans,  who 
in  1814  it  reverted  again  to  Austria,  In  1849  Cat-  never  subdued  them,  although  they  made  seve- 
taro  organized  an  independent  government,  but  ral  incursions  into  their  territory  and  slaughter- 
in  Jan.  1850,  was  brought  back  under  the  ed  women  and  children*  It  is  scarcely  possible 
sway  of  Austria. — The  gulf  of  Cattaro,  or  to  arrive  at  any  thing  satisfactory  concerning 
Bocche  de  Cattaro^  the  Rhizcmio  gulf  of  anti-  even  the  country  which  they  inhabited,  so  irre- 
guity,  is  renowned  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  concilable  are  the  contradictions.  CsDsar  only 
The  capital  of  Montenegro,  Cettigne,  is  only  5  knew  that  they  lived  beyond  the  Ubii,  whose 
hours  distant  from  Cattaro.  The  weekly  Aus-  seat  was  about  Cologne ;  and  that  tliey  were 
trian  steamer  makes  the  voyage  from  Ragusa  to  divided,  inland,  from  tho  Cherusci  by  a  wood 
Cattaro  in  about  6  hours.  The  popular  Ian-  which  he  calls  Bacenis.  In  one  place,  we  are 
googe  is  the  Herzegovina  dialect  of  the  Slavo-  told  that  they  dwelt  N.  E.  of  Mount  Taunus, 
nian,  but  Italian  is  the  language  of  the  educated  still  known  by  the  same  name,  which  occupies 
classes,  and  used  in  the  transaction  of  public  the  abrupt  angle  of  the  Rhine  between  Boppart 
affairs.  The  majority  of  tho  population  con-  and  Mentz,  among  the  head  waters  of  the  Edcr 
sists  of  descendants  of  tho  ancient  Slavonians,  and  Weser;  that  their  capital  was  Mattiom, 


tnd  provisioDa;  eo  timt,  wliife  other  tribe*  go 
out  prepared  for  battle,  the  CUti  march  in  & 
condition  for  ft  eampaifnt-"  Tliej'did  not  allow 
tlieir  youDR  men  to  cut  their  hair  or  trim  their 
beardi^  until  the;  had  shun  aa  enemy ;  and  all 
j-nntha  uf  unagaol  strength  and  size  were  com- 
pelled to  wear  an  iron  Hup;,  after  a  certain  age, 
as  a  in:irk  of  dishonor  and  reproach  until  tliey 
should  have  gained  the  rJKht  to  remove  it  bj 
■laying  a  man  in  battle.  They  had  no  Individ' 
ual  pnipcrty  of  land  or  houses,  no  care  for  to- 
miirroH'.  Every  one  was  fed,  wherever  ho 
clianced  to  ba  at  the  moment;  equally  careless 
of  tlieir  own,  and  lavish  of  that  of  others, 
whetlier  it  were  property  or  life,  they  persisted 
thus  until  eitreme  old  age  deprived  them  -of 
•uch  niliust  and  hardy  viij-or. 

CATl'LE,  a  class  of  dumeatio  animals  In 
its  primary  sonse,  horses  and  asKS  are  included 
in  the  term,  as  well  as  nxen,  cows,  slieep,  goats, 
and  pcr]ia|ia  swine.  In  England,  beasts  of  the 
oz  s]>vcles  are  more  precisely  dcMribed  a* 
black  cuttle,  or  neat  cattle.  In  the  United 
Btate^  the  term  cattle  h  niiually  applied 
to  horned  animals  alone.  Like  tliat  of 
man^  other  apecias  of  animals  now  domciti- 


United  States^  tb«  lat*  Boawd 
«non,  N.J.  TberluTawlde-^rai 
coarse  flaah, batbttM  ttmlj.  !■ 
exist  mujr  tlBgalar  aod  dktiai 
most  rama Aabla  of  whtoh  ia,  pat 
brated  aaerad  or  Bnhmiiiis  boll 
dolent,  pMagmatlo  antnul,  whb 
biirns,  Ursa  ptBdulooa  tan,  i 
mona  hump  ud  dawlap  of  aoU 
which  Berer,  evea  oader  tba  bai 
■an,  !■  known  to  **  melt,  thai 
itself  into  a  dew."  Ita  coak  I 
sleeker  than  evao  that  of  Uw  e 
while  ita  ftmn  approodiao  D«at« 
bison.  Beside  tbi^  ther  bavo 
rose,  almort  halrlesa^ided  bal 
and  half  doioMtleated,  wMk  h 
oreacent-ahaped  horaa,  of  18  lad 
root,  and4  or  S  faetmtaaof  roa 
curve ;  the  beaQllftil,  little,  hnnp 
icbn ',  that  atranga  "■t"^T.  tba 
ing  OS  of  Thibet,  with  a  laQ  I 
horse ;  an^  '  " 
iroperfecil] 

formerly  i  ,, 

deacended  frota  the  wild  Sorof 
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I  mxBy  oompaotly  built,  inrariably  of  en,  but  hmry  and  slow,  and  fatten  welL    In 

^ream-colored  white,  with  jet  black  the  Jura  there  is  a  smaU,  aetive  monntain  breeds 

hoofs,  and  the  upper  half  of  the  that  keep  weU  on  little  food ;  they  are  of  a  li^t 

black  or  dull  red.    They  are  rep-  red  color;  oxen  active  and  strong  for  their  ske, 

8  having  formerly  had  manes;  but  drawing  by  the  horns.    They  are  not  profitiU^e 

Eristic  is  lost,  although  their  indomi-  for  stall-feeding;  but  ffood  for  mountain  oot- 

t  and  desperate  ferocity  remain  un-  tagers,  as  they  dimb  like  goats,  feeding  on  tho 

Within  a  few  years  three  herds  of  pitches  of  pasture.    The  Norman  breed  gi?e 

3  were  in  ezistcDce ;  one  in  the  chase  character  to  all  the  cattle  in  the  north  of  Franoe^ 

;haiu  castlo,  the  property  of  the  earl  except  near  the  eastern  frontier;  they  are  light 

rille,  in  Northumberland ;  one  in  that  red,  sometimes  spotted  with  white ;  horns  shorty 

se  of  Hamilton,  at  Hamilton  castle,  set  well  out,  and  turned  up  with  a  black  tip;  legs 

1 ;  and  ono  at  Drumlanrig,  in  Dum-  fine  and  slender;  hips  bigh;  thighs  thm;  good 

Lord  TaiikervilleV  herd  were  red-  milkers,  with  rich  milk.  They  are  usually  f^  on 

»9e  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  had  the  thin  pastures,  along  roads  and  the  balks  which 

which  are  considered  characteristic  divide  fields.     In  Normandy  the  pastures  are 

*e  Scottish  race.    Although  kept  in  better,  atid  the  cattle  larger.    The  Alderneysor 

it  within  vast  enclosed  chases,  these  Jerseys,  in  France,  are  supposed  to  be  a  sinaller 

rrfectly  wild,  tameless,  and  savage,  variety  of  the  Norman,  with  shorter  horns  and 
hold  no  connection  with  other  more  deer-like  forms.  This  breed  is  very  do- 
"e  than  tho  red  deer  will  with  the  eile,  having  been  for  generations  aooustomad 
ey  would  not  brook  the  approach  of  to  be  tethered  in  fields,  along  the  roads,  or  in 
ivinced  their  original  wild  nature  by  yards.  They  are  found  in  gentlemen's  paries 
icity  with  which  tho  cows  conoealed  and  pleasure-grounds  in  England.  A  larga 
3s  in  deep  brakes  of  fern  or  under-  number  have  l^n  brought  to  we  United  StateSi 
resisted  any  approach  to  their  lair,  but  they  are  not  oonmdered  so  profitable  as 
even  that^  if  discovered,  they  would  some  other  breeds.  The  Italian  breed  ia 
)  destroy  their  offspring,  as  the  bulls  most  remarkable  for  immense  length  of  horn. 
rn  to  do  their  disabled  or  superannu-  No  pains  is  expended  on  this  breM  except  in 
anions.  The  structural  cliarocteris-  northern  Italy,  where  the  Parmesan  cheese  ia 
eso  catUo  differ  in  no  respect  from  made.  The  Italian  cattle  resemble  the  Bwiss^-* 
le  domeetic  ox ;  their  invariable  self-  In  England  the  breeding  of  cattle  has  been  oar- 
certain  evidence  of  tho  purity  and  ried  to  the  greatest  perfection.  The  *^  Oommeii* 
>f  their  breed,  as  it  is  a  strong  proof  taries  '*  of  GaBsar  state  that  the  British  in  his 
are  not  the  descendants  of  tame  time  had  great  numbers  of  cattle,  though  ci 
3la])3od  into  a  savage  state;  since  no  great  bulk  or  beauty.  The  island  being 
is  tho  cose  with  the  South  Ameri-  divided  into  many  petty  sovereignties,  cattle 
—long  retain  their  variegated  hues,  were  the  safest  kind  of  property,  as  they  ooold 
s  of  domestication  and  servitude,  be  driven  away  from  danger.  When  more 
^ttle  of  continental  Europe,  the  Po-  peaceful  times  returned,  cattle  were  neglected 
kraine  oxen  are  large,  strong,  and  for  other  productions,  their  size  and  num* 
dily,  tho  flesh  being  succulent  and  her  diminished,  and  not  until  within  the  last 
)red.  The  cows  are  shy,  not  fit  160  years  was  any  considerable  eflbrt  made  to 
iry;  color  light  gray,  seldom  black  improve  them.  The  breeds  in  Eng^Umd  are  aa 
oxen  docile  at  work.  On  the  various  as  the  districts  they  inhabit,  or  the  fiuH 
Jutland,  llulstein,  and  Schleswig,  cies  of  the  breeders.  A  curioos  claasifleatioQ 
Et  line  breed  with  small,  crook^  by  the  horns  has  obtained,  having  been  found 
»pof«ed  to  be  allied  to  the  Friesland  usefuL  The  long-horns,  originally  from  Lan- 
irness  breed ;  colors  various,  mouse  cashire,  were  much  improved  by  Mr.  BakeweUf 
iterspersed  witii  white  being  most  of  Leicestershire,  and  are  now  found  in  tbe 
Red  cows  of  tliis  breed  are  seldom  midland  counties.  The  short*homs  first  ap- 
3  cows  are  good  milkers  in  moderate  peered  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  northern  oonn- 
The  oxen  fatten  well  when  grazed  or  ties,  but  are  now  found  in  most  parts  of  tha 
tho  proper  agCy  being  fine  in  horn  and  island.  The  middle-horns,  a  valuable  and 
)  in  loin,  but  not  as  hardy  and  strong  beantLfol  breed,  came  from  the  north  of  DevoOi 
a  the  Hungarian  breed.  Nearer  the  the  east  of  Sussex,  Herefordihire,  and  Gloo- 
lattle  are  stronger  and  more  active,  cestershire.  The  crumpled  bom  is  fonnd  in 
t  are  among  tho  Swiss.  The  Freyburg  Aldemey  on  the  sonth  coast,  and  in  almoat  ev- 
very  rich  pastures  in  the  vicinity  of  ery  park  in  small  numbers.  The  homleas  or 
jrayeres).  The  cows  most  prized  are  polled  catde  were  first  derived  firom  Galloway; 
wide  in  the  flank,  strong  in  the  horo,  and  now  prevail  in  Bufl^  and  Norfolk.  Whidi 
strong  in  bone ;  they  show  a  prom-  is  the  original  breed  of  all  has  been  a  bono  oi 
>at  the  root  of  the  tail  which  would  contention  among  En^ish  breeders.  It  iaheld 
rod  a  blemish  by  short-horn  breeders,  by  9om»  that  the  kyng-noma  are  of  Irish  extras* 
I  is  nch  in  [lasturo,  or  when  stall-fed  tion;  that  the  short-homa  were  prodaoad  hf 
orlucorn;  tho  oxen  are  good  work-  the  efforts  of  breeders;  wliikllMpoIlad.tlMM|pi 


Iq  the  United  States  there  is  now  a  class  of  Bhort-horas.  Aboat  1885  MNne  A 

native  cattle,  arising  from  a  mixture  of  various  imported,  and  this  breed  hae  v 

breeds  imported  hj  the  earl/  settlers,  who,  for  in  the  United  States  a  high  c 

the  want  of  barns,  and  from  habits  cstablbhed  yoke,  and  ehamblee.    The  ! 

in  a  milder  climate,  allowed  their  cattle  to  suf-  not  seem  to  find  1       w 

fer  severely ;  many  perished,  the  survivors  do-  of  Aldemeya,  of  ui«  i         ? 

generating  in  size  and  quality.    As  agriculture  tions  for  that  breed,  \  w 

advanced  and  settlers  became  more  prosperous,  since  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Colk^  w»  m       xw 

the  cattle  were  improved ;  and  there  are  to  bo  seem  admirably  adapted  to  i      1 1 

found  in  different  districts  native  cattle  varying  Though  their  milk  it  Tery  i     ^  t 

with  the  richness  of  soil,  salubrity  of  climate,  smalL    They  are  poor  for  bi       ai 

and  care  of  breeders.     The  English  breeds,  as  workers ;  some  breeden       ut 

gaining  celebrity,  attracted  the  attention  of  en-  however,  belieTe  them  to  Lo  «ery 

terprising  breeders  here,  who  commenced  im-  butter  and  clM^eee.    The  long-ho 

porting  the  Durhams,  Devons,  Ayrshires,  Here-  sparingly  imported,  and  do  nol  fli 

fords,  and  Al<lcrnc>'s,  with  a  few  Galloways  busses  are  better  liked,  thongli  I 

and  some  long-horns,  and  occasionally  a  few  introduced,  while  their  aappwwMl  * 

Scotch  cattle.    These  cattle,  imi)orted  at  great  Devons,  are  hM  \>r      nr  w^ 

cost,  and  not  inured  to  our  climate  and  rough  fuperiortotheDork       f  m 

treatment,  prospered  only  in  the  best  situations,  most  of  the  older 

and  for  a  long  ])eriod  attracted  little  attention  breed,  and  without  u^       m*  t 

from  ordinary  farmers.    At  present  there  are  they  have  ei      ined  • 


OATTTWAB  CATULLUS                  Ml 

baye  many  oomplaints,  yet  gener-  Lone,  once  oelebnted,  lias  of  late  yeara  detario- 

exempt  from  great  mortalitj.  Oooa-  rated.   A  breed  of  kine,  called  detam,  and  boflk* 

—  ^*  milk  sickness  **  appears  in  some  Ices  are  maoh  valued,  but  not  the  camel,  of  wbioh 

of  the  Alleghanies,  when  the  ani-  there  are  only  few.  and  those  very  smalL  Tbesoli 

and  dies,  giving  the  pecoliar  cUsease  is  sandy  and  not  rertile.  but  nnmerona  streama 

9  partake  of  her  milk  or  flesh. '  It  is  and  wells  afford  ample  means  of  irrigation, 

0  originate  from  the  rhu$  toxieoden-  all  the  rivers  taking  tneir  rise  in  the  most  cen- 
ison  ivy.  The  remedy  is  feeding  large  tral  part  of  the  province.  Toward  the  S.  some 
of  Indian  corn.  The  horn  distemper  of  the  bills  are  over  1,(M)0  feet  high.  Beep  rar 
dl  sometimes  prevail  extensively,  and  vines  and  caverns  are  very  nnmerons,  ana  af- 
s,  where  the  cattle  are  closely  confined  ford  safe  retreats  against  attack.  A  locaUty  of 
fed.  they  become  ulcerated  and  other-  wooded  lulls  called  the  Gir  is  bannted  by  wild 
iseo.     No  class  of  animals   are  so  animals  of  the  most  ferodons  Und,  and  noted 

maladies  as  neat  cattle  when  well  for  its  deadly  dimate.    The  ravages  of  wigci^ 

Good    pasturage,  good   hay^   grain,  toryrats  produced  such  a  terrible  fiunine  in 

1  water,  and  airy  stables,  with  suffi-  1814,  that  this  year  has  since  been  called  the 
cise,  are  necessary  to  maintain  good  rat  year.  The  province  is  divided  into  10  dUa* 
cattle  or  to  improve  their  condi-  tricts,  which  are  agiun  subdivided  into  the  aep- 

dty  of  food  is  essential,  and  the  feed-  arate  possessions  of  216  Hindoo  chie&y  some  of 

cd  in  winter  is  particularly  necessary,  whom  are  tributary  to  Great  Britain,  others  to 

place  the  succulent  grass  of  summer,  the  Gnicowar.    The  Cattywar  tribute  fignredin 

ce  of  '^  soiling  ^'  in  summer  is  strongly  the  revenue  of  the  presidency  of  Bombay  to  the 

in  England,  and  has  found  favor  with  extent  of  £56,105  m  1856.    The  total  revenue 

>  have  fairly  tried  it  in  the  United  of  the  Hindoo  chie&  is  estimated  at  ahont 

le  cattle  are  kept  in  cool,  dean  stables,  £450,000.    The  military  force  of  the  diiefii  ooor 

rye,  oats,  corn  sown  broadcast,  lucern,  sists  of  12,000  men,  4,000  horse  and  8,000  fi)ot 

rghum,  &o.,  are  cut  and  carried  to  OATULLUS,OAn7ByALERn7s,  a  Roman  poet 

ese  green  substances  should  be  allowed  bom  in  Verona,  87  B.  0. ;  the  time  of  hia  death 

i  heat  slightly  before  being  used ;  the  is  variously  estimated  between  57  and  40  B.  0. 

ding  turned  out  for  8  or  4  hours,  in  a  He  belonged  to  an  andent  and  noble  fiEunilT; 

M  without  grass.    A  lump  of  rock  his  father  was  connected  with  Julius  Oesar  ny 

i  be  put  in  each  manger.  It  is  recom-  the  bond  of  hospitali^,  being  a  hoipeif  a  tie 

lat  on  large  farms  stables  for  summer  very  sacred  among  the  Komana.    The  son  oame 

placed  in  the  centre  of  a  40  acre  fielcL  to  Bome  b^  the  influence  of  lianliu%  and  be* 

it  convenient  to  get  food  to  them,  and  came  acquainted  with  Kq>os,  Olcero,  and  o4ber 

nanures  near  where  they  are  required,  great  men  of  the  age ;  possessing  a  moderate 

>rd  the  means  of  keeping  up  the  fer-  fortune,  he  did  not  enter  upon  public  life,  bnt 

farm,  and  generally  a  cattle  district,  dwdt  in  retirement  at  Bome  and^  at  hIa  villa 

her  every  year,  while  a  grdn  district  near  Tibnr.    He  is  the  earliest  Latin  lyric  po<^ 

le  introduction  of  foreign  manures  at  of  any  importance.    The  first  attempts  of  iha 

,  grows  poorer. — The  weekly  average  Bomans  In  lyric  poetry  may  be  traoea  to  tsUe^ 

on  of  cattle  in  the  city  of  New  York  triumphal,  and  the  Salian  songs ;  the  Bonian 

was:  beeves  3,565,  calves  022,  cows  Ijpic  mavbe  considered  an  imitation  of  the 

I  for  the  year,  beeves  185,574,  calves  Greek,  auhough  possesdng  pecnliar  merlia  el 

ws  12,110.    The  annual  consumption  its  own.    When  tne  Boman  oharacter  became 

1  was  estunated,  at  the  period  of  the  changed  by  Christianity,  lyric  poets  became  tot 

sh  census  of  1851:  bullocks  240,000  nnmerona ;    this  change  forma  an  iroportiv 

^es,  28,000  hd.,  sheep  1,700,000  hd.,  epoch  in  the  history  of  oor  religion,  as  some  of 

)0  hd.    The  consumption  of  Paris  in  tihe  most  beantafnl  songB  of  the  Uatbolio  dmreh 

about  137,000,000  lbs.  of  all  kinds  of  may  be  traced,  both  in  their  text  and  mosie.  to 

•wing  an  increase  of  6,000,000  lbs.  ^is  time.    We  have  116  poems  df  Oatiilill% 

^ceding  year.  most^  short  ones,  and  without  anangsmentby 

'WAR,  or  K ATTYWAB,  a  province  com-  subjects ;  a  few  belong  strictly  to  l^o  po^^t 

le  whole  of  the  Indian  peninsula  of  some  are  degiac,  but  most  are  epinammaHOi 

)ounded  on  the  N.  and  N.  W.  by  the  From  his  imitation  'of  the  Gredi&  ChtaOiiibaa 

the  gulf  of  Cutch ;  on  the  S.  and  S.  been  called  doetut^  bnt^  next  to  Lncretini^  he 

I  Arabian  sea ;  and  on  the  £.  by  the  possesses  the  most  origmalit^ ;  there  is  in  his 

'ict  Ahmedabad  and  the  gulf  of  Cam-  style  a  certain  air  of  antimu^  which  the  Bo- 

reen  lat.  20""  42'  and  28''  10'  N.,  long,  mana  greatly  admired.    The  text  of  GatoDni 

72""  14'  £.;  area  19,850  sq.m.;  pop.  seems  to  have  been  early  oomipted;  anMSBL 

The  principal  towns  are  Amreli,  Cho-  are  derived  from  one  source,  and  that  an  Imper- 

ondla,  Buggusra,  and  Oheetal.    The  feet  one.    There  are  several  poems  of  nnknowB 

product  is  cotton.    The  grains  chiefiy  anthordiip,  which  are  asoribel  to  Oatolhit;  the 

are  wheat,  maize,  and  millet    The  dder  Fliny  mentions  JM  ImantamsutiBm    OUb 

)  is  grown  extensively,  but  is  only  made  and  PervigUktm  FSmsHshave  beenattribiiftedilo 

e  molasses  or  goor.  The  Cattywar  hfan»  bnt  the  latter  Ja  aair  generally  bsHeiid  Ip 
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Ill    wiuo,  uiiu   iiiuio    nubiTCA/    111  DiuirO)  VI    vTuivii  II  viii     X 1  Biis«;«uvaMia|    aiau    wnu 

there  are  extensive  quarries  in  the  lateral  vil-  boandanr  between  Earope  i       ^ 

leys.    Pop.  about  1,600.  line  of  the  conntir  would  rb|w^ft 

OAUCiL,  a  state  of  New  Granada,  boonded  ronnd-topped   m      ains   (t: 

N.  by  the  Caribbean  sea,  W.  by  the  Pacific,  S.  those  peaks  whicu  i  % 

by  Ecuador,  and  £.  by  the  provinces  Magdalena  other  chainsX  their  ta  1 

and  Cundinainarca,  divided  into  the  4  districts  fertile  valleva,  desoeinm       w 

of  Popayan,  Choco,  Buenaventura,  and  Pas-  plains  which  stretch  H.  .jto  %i 

to.  Area*68,300  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1858, 49,000  Can-  the  Cosaaclus  and  &  to  J 

casian  whiter,  25,000  civilized  Indians,  88,000  whole  region  known  as  C«i         i 

negroes,    14,000    quadroons,  88,049  mestizos,  within  lines  extending  frooi 

1 14,800  mulattoes,  2,300  zainbas ;  total,  276,249.  Koor  on  the  Caspian,  in  lat  80* ,  en 

The  principal  town  is  Popayun,  near  the  2  fa-  and  41st  parallels  in  a  K.  E.  dii 

mous  volcanoes  of  Purace  and  Sotara.     The  mouth  of  the  Rion,  or  Pbaaii|  oo 

principal  mountains  are  tlie  Paramo  de  Guana-  lat.  42^  N.,  and  from  the  month 

cas,  the  Quindiu,  PostOfSindagua,  all  branches  of  on  tlie  Caspian,  lat  44^  to  the  « 

the  Cordilleras  de  lofl  Andes.   The  principal  pro-  the  Eooban,  on  the  Black  MtLj 

dnctions  of  the  state  are  gold  and  platina.    The  extreme  points  bciiw,  on  thel9 

•oil  is  very  fertile,  and  cattle  and  sheep  abound.  87°,  and  on  the  8.  £,  in  lonft. 

Cocoa,  cotton,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  various  kinds  is  roughly  estimated  at  5^000 

of  grain  and  rice,  are  also  produced.    The  sea  territory    N.    of  the   Cnnouiai 

of  Papas  in  this  state  is  the  source  of  the  Ma^-  formerly  known  aa  the  Rnaiai 

dalena  river.    Among  the  rivers  is  the  Pusam-  government  of  Cancatna^  also  a 

bio,  which  springs  from  the  volcano  Purace,  the  but  it  now  forms  the  Rwinn  g 

hot  acid  waters  of  which  are  poisonous  and  Astrakhan.     The  vast  traci  of  oo« 

produces  a  dangerous  disease  of  the  eyes;  the  mountains  forma  the  praaent  « 

Atrato,  whicli    is  united  with  the  San  Juan  Transcancasia.    The  On 
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hese  sobeidiATy  chains  are  Elvend  approxiniate  aatimate  of  tlia  average  vihie  of 

both  on  the  N.     The  principal  the  principal  prodnots  annually  exported  ftom 

Mount  Elbrooz,  the  highest  point  the  Oancasna: 

variously  estimated  at  16,600  and         Wh«at Wjmjm 

uinvari  or  Kasbek,  14,600  feet;         S^v  v «JMO^W 

,un   the  confines  of  Daghestan,  SST  r**: SSm 

Djouar-Vah6,  estimated  at  8,000 ;  Orttla. /.../////////////.;; V/////////////ili«|Moa 

7,000  feet    The  passage  of  these         SSdJ^*;  *; ^S 

effected  through  defiles,  some  of         iriae. ///////////,! !,\\\\\'I,'.\\\\\\\\\\\\'J%jm^ 

historic  celebrity.    8ucharethe         gjn?^'^ 'S^SS 

vr  called  the  Dariel  pass,  the  Al-        Ckrttoii*!!*.l!!!!!!!*/.!IJ!!!!!!!!'.!!.**.;!!!!I.*iSJ|jo8 

irmatic   pass  in  Daghestan,  the  "— 

ear  Teheran,  and  the  Iberian,  now  ^***" $aWM<W 

laourap^  pass.  Only  one  road  is  Few  minerals  have  been  disoovered;  gold  «► 
or  carriages,  namely,  the  pass  pears  to  be  totally  wanting;  iron,  oroper,  au^ 
:  to  Tifiis,  by  the  valley  of  the  petre,  and  lead  are  found,  toe  latter  in  conaid* 
mountains  of  the  Caucasus  are  erable  quantity. — The  Oanoaaiana  are  gen* 
*  round- topped.  The  geological  eraUy  a  hold  and  reatiesa  people,  hmitera  and 
le  greater  portion  is  of  secondary  gnerrillaa  from  ch<^oe,  raepnerda  and  agri- 
terspersed  with  volcanic  rocks,  cnlturiats  only  from  necesaltjr.  Althou^  lio»- 
sind  central  ridge  are  granitic ;  on  pitable,  they  are  Jealous  and  revengefbL  Ukia 
granite  has  schistose  mountains  all  mountaineen,  the^  are  endowedwith  an  In* 
1  these  ore  succeeded  by  calcare-  domi^able  love  of  their  country.  They  Ihra  in 
>se  bases  are  covered  by  sandy  villages  built  of  atone,  around  a  citadel  which 
mountains  are  more  abrupt  on  they  garrison  In  time  of  danger.  Until  reoeot- 
le ;  southward  they  descend  by  a  ly  tiieur  vouth  of  both  adxes  were  raised  fbt 
erraces.  Snow  rests  on  summits  rale  in  the  slave  marketa  of  Oonatantinople; 
et  in  altitude  throughout  the  year,  but  tliat  trafSe  haa  been  auppreaaed.  Their  po- 
ire but  of  limited  extent,  and  no  Htical  organiwtion  waa  formerly  a  looee  aort  of 
»es  are  known.  Earthquakes  are  republicanism,  under  the  nominal  pnrtdeiioy  of 
t.  The  region  is  scantily  supplied  a  hereditary  princd.  Beoent  eventa  have  mi^ 
streams.  There  are  no  lakes,  if  terially  modiled  that  f(»in.  literature  they 
(mall  sheet  of  water  lying  to  the  have  none.  Thdr  religion  ia  an  dUbooi  of 
Khoki.  Twelve  watersheds  or  Mohammedani8m,eorrupted  from  many  aonroea. 
counted,  6  on  the  N.  slope,  and  6  Of  late,  Bhamyl,  the  (^reaaalan  chiefteiB,  haa 
le  principal  rivers  on  the  north-  inatitnted  a  new  creed,  of  which  the  piino^al 
Terek,  flowing  E.  to  the  Caspian,  tenet  ia  obedience  to  the  divine  oommunieatioaa 

,  W.  to  the  Black  sea.     On  the  received  throuffh  himaelfl    Probably  the  totel 

u  like  manner  flows  E.,  and  the  population  of  the  Gauoaaian  rog^on  li  Bot  abort 

3  c^mntry  of  the  Caucasus  pes-  of  2,600,000. — ^Andent  hiatorv  malraa  frmieat 

ariety  of  climate,  from  the  arid  mention   of  thia  region.     Here  PromeUMna 

valley  to  the  cold  of  perpetual  waa  chained.  Deuoalion,  Fjmha,  and  the  Azgo^ 

ation  in  the  habitable  districts  ia  nauta,  Beaoatria  and  the  Egyptiansi  the  Sqyth- 

)rests  of  the  finest  timber  clothe  iana,  Mithridatea,  Pompey,  a^  I^R^ao,  are  ■§> 

9st  to  the  snow  line.    Groin  will  aociated  with  ita  history.   The  Araba,  MoogokL 

ovation  of  7,000  feet.    In  the  cen-  Tartars,  and  Turicomana  auceeailvely  nv^gec 

>rdiiiary  Bpeciea  of  fruits  produce  the  countries  to  ita  baae.    Buada  «id  Penift 

pomegranates,  and  figs  ripen  in  then   atmnled   for  ita   poaseaakoiL  ustO,  ia 

Uice,  flax,  tobacco,  and  indigo  are  1818,  the  BuMiana  became  nondnailyjpoaiaai 

The  culture  of  sugar-cane,  silk,  ed   of  it   by  anooessive   tretttea.     Fior  tiie 

&s  been  introduced  into  some.lo-  past  SO  yeara  a  eonatant  war  haa  beeiiea^ 

)  Russian  districts.    Among  the  ried  on  between  the  Caocaaian  moonldiieefv 

eculiur  to  the  Caucasus  are  a  spe-  and  the  Buariana.    Since  1800,  when  Geon^ 

>al  insect;  a  hard- wood  tree,  call-  was  annexed  to  the  enraire  of  Urn  eaar,  tna 

chelia^  with  wood  of  a  rose  color,  Russiana  have  been  untiring  in  theb  eflbrla  to 

ttbinet  work ;  also  the  Caucasian  reduce  the  moontain  tribea,  which  fonn  •  bar* 

m1  for  the  value  of  its  hair;  and  a  rier  to  their  advanoe  eastward.    A  daanltoiy 

f  the  feline  species,  called  by  the  warfiire  of  aereral  yeara  ended  Imt  tlie  moiiD- 

The  horses  of  the  Caucasus  bear  taineera  being  reduced  to  a  eoaditioa  iieari|y 

3ter  for  endurance  and  docility,  i^proachingtoaul^jection.     Bat  in  18t8  a  nev 

'c  found  in  the  forests.    Wolves,  movement  sprung  up  in  the  moautalnai    M^ 

lynxes,  with  the  minor  fur-bearing  hammed,  the  MoualL  oommeneed  a^aimt^tta 

nmerous.    The  wool  of  the  ordi-  Buariana  a  campaign  mDagheitan     AcUiAite 

r  sheep  is  long  and  fine.    Almost  named  Eaai-Molhui  waa  aoon  raengniwil  aalte 

of  birds  known  to  the  latitude  are  head  of  the  movamaiit^  having  te  kls  aU 

The  following  table  presenU  an  fihamyl,  thaa  a  yoangmBBi  hotvlialiiai ' 
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become  ikmons  as  tho  Circassians'  chief.    This  the  Oraeariaiii,  and  of  wb           i 

chieC  Kasi,  kept  up  a  brilliant  resistance  to  nae.    Assoun  as  the  warw^Hwrr 

the  Knssian  power  till  1831,  when  he  was  shut  again  tomed  tlieir  anns  i                u 

np  in  Himrj.    The  Russians  stormed  the  place,  strugi^e  continues  to  the 

and  gained  possession  of  it  only  when  the  lost  whole   territory  allied  to             i 

of  its  defenders  had  pcrislied ;  the  chief  him-  into  foor  prorinoeai  each  oi  «uKd  ■ 

self  was  flJain.    Ilamsad  Bey  next  took  the  tered  by  a  lientenant-geiienL    Each  ■ 

Held,  and  devoted  his  first  care  to  coercing  is  subdivided  into  5  di8trieta»  eaQed  2 

into  neutrality  the  disaffected  tribes,  but  his  over  each  of  which  presideB  a  Kaih,  > 

career  was  cut  short  by  assassination.    The  qnired   to  maintain   MO   boiW'>^i. 

Mollah  Mohammed  being  now  dead,  Shamyl  Bariatinsky  left  Rnssia  in  Oct  )      .  Ii 

was  elected  his  successor.     From  that  day  to  the  functions  of  govemor  in  tbe< 

tills  the  war  has  been  carried  on  with  varying  OAUCASUS,  Ivmav.    8m  £      oo-i 

snccess,  but  has  never  flagged.    The  campaign  OAUCHT,  Aromnr  Loin%  a  r 

of  1837   terminated   by    the  capitulation  of  amatician,  bom  in  Paria,  Aug.  21,  i 

Shamyl,  who  was  besieged  in  Tilitla.    During  Kav  23,  1867.    Hia  fiuher,  the  post  m 

1838  the  Caucasians  were  employed  in  prepar-  and  keeper  of  the  archives  of  the  bi 

ing  themselves  for  future  resistance,  several  peers  (bom  1755,  died  1847),  gave 

of  the  disafTected  tribes  Joining  them.    The  lol  education,  and  he  earir  sbowcu 

passes  of  the  mountains  were  fortified,  and  the  talent  both  for  poetry  and  tnaihemiw 

strong  |)Osition  of  Akulgo  was  put  in  readiness  mitted  in  1806  to  the  SeoU  p^lwttekm 

to  stand  a  siege.    In  tiib  suoceedins  year  the  distinguished  himself  by  the  so     J      m 

Russians,  under  Gen.  Grabbe,  entered  the  ter-  problems,  and  muntuned  Uie  ki 

ritory,  defeated  tlie  Caucasians,  and  drove  them  school,  and  aiterwaxd  in  the 


back  upon  Akulgo,  which  was  finally  taken  ehau$$iei.    From  the  year  181S  down  to  1 

after  a  blockade  of  72  days,  and  3  days*  hand-to-  poured  forth  almost  moesMntly  I     ri 

hand  fighting.   The  Oaucasions  once  more  nom*  mind  ungnlariy  adapted  to  algeb 

inidly  succumbed  to  the  Russian  power.     In  matical  research.    Dcaroeabrantuw 

the  next  year,  March,  1840,  they  again  revolted,  ics,  pure  or  applied,  does  not  oweaon 

Having  found  European  tactics  inetfective  in  the  labors^    His  ume  will  rest  diiefly  m 

previous  campaign,  they  fell  back  on  their  old  nal  and  his  imaginaiy  osJi  Be 

system  of  guerrilla  warfare.    Lesghistan  and  the  mitted  to  the  academy  in  loiu^ 

Tchetchentsi  were  formed  into  a  military  organi-  same  time  appointed  proftasor  oi 

zation,  which  enabled  them  to  throw  their  force  the  polytechnic  school.    He  nol         a 

on  any  point.    Gen.  Grabbe  again  attempted  to  *^  Lectures  on  Analysis ;  **  in '  ^ 

penetrate  into  the  mountains,  but  was  compelled  Differential  Oalcnlns  ;**  and  u  j 

to  retreat  with  much  suffering  to  his  army.  The  turea  on  the  Applications  <^  the  L 

next  attempt  to  conquer  this  brave  people  was  cuius  to  €reometry."  Thejou  ( 

made  in  1845  by  Prince  Woronzoflr,  who  bore  and  several  European  i 

the  appointment  of  governor-general  of  the  Rus-  contain  nomerona  and  Tmimmmv       uw 

uan  Caucasian  provinces.  Woronzoff  penetrated  his  pen.    He  is  highly  honored  •«  ! 

to  Dargo,  which  he  found  in  flanges.    The  cam-  country  both  for  his  genius  i     i       « 

paign  being  over,  Woronzoff  returned  home,  his  private  cliaracCer;  but  j       ? 

By  his  recommendation  a  new  plan  of  action  tachment  to  Bourbon   !  *    » 

was  introduced  ag^nst  the  mountaineers.  Uith-  him  from  taking  the  neu.«.Mj  v 

erto  the    tactics  had  been  to  bring  them  to  anoe,  by  which  done  he  oi        n 

pitched  battle,  witli  the  hope  of  breaking  their  ofiices  whidi  he  hM  in  !       .  or  i 

strength  at  a  single  blow.    Now  the  plan  was  offered  him  on  anbaeqn       oo 

to  send  detached  columns  against  isolated  spots,  however,  he  was  aDDoiu«ed  «v  mi^ 

and  wherever  a  footing  was  obtained,  to  erect  mathematical  astroi      t  which  y 

a  fort  on  it.    Notwithstanding  this,  the  Cau-  tuted  at  the  Faria  luu  '*  bta» 

casians  have  been  able  to  carry  on  offensive  take  the  requisite  oath  w  ■ 

operations.    In  1840  they  swept  the  line  of  quished  this  poet  in  June, :  a 

Russian  forts,  and  returned  to  their  mountains  religious  writings  t      V  boko  lo  A 

laden  with  plunder.    In  1848  and  1850  they  gitimacy  in  politicft^  i       in  i 

made  similar  expeditions,  and  in  1853  they  in  religion.     One  Oi  i 

took  from  the  Russians  several  guns,  and  drove  works  of  the  kind       I       m 

them  back  from  8  leagues  of  territory.    During  Hn^gne,  which  wab  |  ou 

the  Crimean  war  the  Circassians  refrained  from        CAUCUS,  a  word  ««  ajD     aa  i 

taking  a  conspicuous  part    They  embraced  the  ployed  in  the  United  States  to  % 

opportunity  to  consolidate  their  own  resources  of  the  political   maehincty 

for  the  renewed  struggle  with  Russia,  which  which,  though  nnknown  to         m 

they  foresaw  awaited  tliem  when  the  Crimean  ititutions  and  re  mer      «■ 

war  should  be  over.     The  destruction  by  the  a  marked  feature        t       « 

allies  of  tho  Russian  forts  on  the  eastern  coast  of  syitem.    The  o       i.  w  w       < 

ihe  Black  sea  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  prohaUy  in  tlw  j 
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diarj,    dated    Boston,    Feb.    1768  :  of  tovrm  the  attendaaoe  wis  ohlefly  eoinpoti4 

\j  learned  that  the  cauooa  clnb  meets  of  xealons  politiciana.    A  moderator  and'cMc 

1  times  in  the  garret  of  Tom  Dawes,  being  chosen,  a  nomination  Qst  was  opened* 

jmtof  the  Boston  regiment    He  has  Each  person  present  nominated  whom  ha  pleased, 

snse,  and  he  has  a  movable  partition  in  Several  cooCbs  of  the  list  were  mads  sod  ^&^ 

t  which  he  takes  down,  and  the  whole  tributed   tnronf^   the  meeting,  each  persoo 

in  one  room.    There  thej  smoke  placing  a  mark  against  the  oancudats  woom  lie 

ju  joa  cannot  see  from  one  end  of  the  proposed,  and  the  candidate  having  the  highest 

>  the  other.    There  they  drink  flip,  I  nnmber  of  marks  was  dedared  toe  nominee, 
and  there  they  choose  a  moderator  This  method,  however,  was  evidently  iniDpUGir 

s  questions  to  the  vote  regularly,  and  ble  where  the  constitnency  wss  large  or  tiie  dis« 

D.  overseers,  collectors,  wardens,  fire-  triot  extensive,  as  was  the  case  when  state  sena- 

representatives  are  regularly  chosen  tors  or  representatives  in  congress  were  to  be 

are  chosea  by  the  town.  They  send  chosen.  Hence  the  snhstitntion  of  a  represeDta- 

909  to  wait  on  the  merchants^  dab,  and  tive  canons,  delegates  bdng  appdnted  at  meet- 

le  and  join  in  the  choice  of  men  and  ings  like  that  above  described,  held  in  ease  d 

K   Capt  OonniDgham  says  they  have  dties  and  large  towns  in  the  wards,  and  la  ooon- 

Bcted  him  to  go  to  those  caucuses,^'  Ao.  try  districts  in  the  townships^    These  ekotlve 

in  the  following  passage  of  his  ^^His-  cancnsesconmionly  took  to  themsdves  the  name 

he  American  B^volution,^'  under  date  of  nominatmg  conventions,  and  the^  introdno- 

-at  which  time  he  was  minister  of  Box-  tion  marks  a  third  era  In  the  devdopment  d 

Boston,  and  very  intimate  with  the  the  canons  system.    A   considerable  period, 

leaders  of  the  day — ^traces  back  this  however,  elapsed  before  this  oonreiitioa  system 

to  a  much  earlier  date :  '^  More  Uian  60  was  applied  to  state  or  preddentlsl  nominatiMMiB. 

0  Mr.  Samuel  Adamses  father  and  20  The  members  of  the  stete  legidatures  In  the  one 
ue  or  two  from  the  north  end  of  the  case  and  of  congress  in  the  other-^ose  of  eadli 

1  all  the  ship  business  is  carried  on,  party  holding  Uieir  own  separate  caaona— UnA 
ec,  make  a  caucus,  and  lay  their  plans  upon  themsdves  to  make  these  nominationifc 

tiudng  certain  persons  into  places  of  At  first  tiiese  legidative  and  congresdoosl  can- 
power.  When  liiey  had  settled  it,  they  cnses  were  hdd  privatdy,  the  reeolt  bdng  grad- 
and  used  each  their  particular  influence  nally  difiEbsed  among  the  locd  leaders  of  the 
own  circle.  He  and  his  friends  would  par^  by  private  correspondence.  Afterward| 
themselves  with  ballots,  including  the  however,  they  came  to  be  formsllT  and  avow- 
'  the  parties  fixed  upon,  which  they  dis-  edly  hdd.  Oommittees  were  appouitod  to  look 
on'the  days  of  election.  By  acting  in  after  the  dectlons,  and  bedde  a  state  oomndt- 
together  with  a  careful  and  extendve  tee  the  legidative  cancnses  assomed  the  power 
ion  of  ballots,  they  generally  carried  ofnomim^ing  the  chairmen  oftheloodcoQatgr 
ions  to  their  own  mind.  In  like  man-  and  district  conventions.  At  length  it  began 
as  that  Mr.  S.  Adams  first  became  a  to  be  ol^Jected  that  in  tliese  legtslSBTe  eanenses 
:ative  for  Boston."  It  has  been  plaos-  only  those  ^stricts  in  which  the  perfy  wss  in 
ectored  that  caucus  is  a  corruption  of  the  minority  were  represented,  Mid  this  and 
Very  likelv  the  caucus  club  which  other  canses  led,  between  1820  sndl8IQ|  to  tl|e 
Tom  Dawes^s  garret  was  originally  a  snbstitntion  in  New  York  and  PenniiXlTenia  cC 
»*  dub,  called,  from  the  leading  trade  state  conventions  in  their  fdsce— «  eoston  dnee 
)  calkers'  club,  which  name,  with  a  nniyersslly  imiteted.  Oongresdodal  osimisss 
,  it  stiU  retained  after  it  had  passed  about  the  same  time  fdl  Into  diifilvor«  Thai 
hands  of  politicians.  The  change  of  hdd  in  1828  to  nondnato  a  soocesMT  to  Mon- 
ent  consequent  on  the  revolution  led,  roe  wss  bnt  denderiy  attended;  and  itenoml* 
•rthem  states  especially,  to  a  great  in-  nation  wss  eztendvefy  disregards^  so  that  Mr. 
L  the  number  of  elective  offices,  while  Orawfbrd.  its  nominee,  wss  Ddiina  both  Jeek* 
tiling  idea  of  the  impropriety  of  self-  son  and  AdaoM  in  tibe  popolsr  vote.  At.  the 
onsandof  a  personal  canvass  for  votes  preddeutlal  dection  dT  1888,  Adams  beonse 
ne  nominating  and  canvassing  machin-  the  candidate  of  one  par^  aikd  Jsekaoa  of  the 
isary.  Meetings  held  for  this  purpose  other,  without  any  formal  nondnstlnn.  Indeed, 
the  name  of  caucuses.  These  caucuses  it  may  be  observed  of  the  oongrssdood  esneos* 
longer  private  clubs. — Soon  after  the  es,  that  so  fiur  as  ^  presidency  was  eonesmed 
of  &e  federal  constitution,  the  people  they  alL  except  the  last  of  which  the  notidnetJon 
lited  States  became  divided  into  two  failed,  aid  bnt  sdeot  the  candidate  already  dse? 
marked  parties,  the  federalists  and  the  ignated  by  popular  expectation.  The  eon* 
AS.  Even  the  local  elections  of  the  gresdonal  canons  system  beiiw  exploded,  the 
places  speedily  came  to  turn  for  the  Jackson  or  demooratio  party  held  In  1882  a 
t  on  this  great  national  party  dividon.  national  nominating  oonTentlOB,  eAeh  stele 
ty  hdd  in  each  election  district  its  own  being  entitled  to  the  ssme  nnmibsr  of  folse  Si 

>  nominate  candidates.  Public  notice  in  the  presldentid  deotlon, and  tbaSkrmmnm^ 
ime  and  place  was  given,  and  every  tioosof  that  parfy  have  been  hsld  to MBfaMte. 
the  party  was  at  liberty  to  attend ;  bat  esndklstsi  for  eadli  snoosedlng  t^mfd0t/k 


oitement^  fidelity  to  regular  nominations  being  marqnia  oL  And  duke  of  Vio 

s^onsly  inooloated  bj  canons  politicians,  both  general  ana  diplmnadst^  bom  hm 

as  indispensable  to  success  and  as  the  greatest  of  department.  Ame,    Deo.   t.    1' 

poUticai  virtues.    Membership  of  these  oonven-  Paris,  Feb.  19,  1887.     He 

.tions,  when  made  an  object  of  contest,  is  gen-  at  an  earlj   age:    being  <« 

erallj  attained  by  superior  adroitness  and  anda-  was  deprived  St  his  pmomtj  i 

city.    Gross  frauds,  and  in  some  cases  open  tion,   and   cast   into  i      on.  bi 

violence,  areresorted  to,  possession  of  the  miy  or-  ated ;  and  by  the  In      %  n 

ity  in  the  convention  ordinarily  carrying  with  reinstated  in  the  i     ujr.    a        I 

it^  as  between  the  different  cliques  contending  to  the  Tnridsh  emm        i     m  : 

for  its  control,  the  leadership  of  the  partv.   The  ffuished  himself  in  tlw 

caucus  system  is  thus  often  converted  into  a  M oreau,  and        r  t 

contrivance  for  the  distribution  of  ofSces  among  sent  by  the  fl  to 

men  more  distinguished  for  intrigue  than  for  sian  emperor  a«  r  <  i 

talent,  who,  by  combination  and  mutual  sup-  his  return  1      votu«  ■  h 

port,  and  by  serving  each  other*s  turns,  are  often  sta£     Whil^  ue   wia   «aHiw 

raised  to  offices,  and  sometimes  very  high  ones,  operations  on  ^bit  Rhi    i       \  « 

for  which,  anart  fh>m  a  caucus  nomination,  they  was  arrested  and  8bo«» 

would  haodiy  have  been  thought  of  as  can-  that  Canlaineonrt  bad  a 

didates.  aooompanied  Nanoleon  in 

CAUDEBEO,  a  French  town  on  the  Seine,  de-  '6,  and7 ;  in  1  i  «,      . 

partment  of  8eine-Iof)&rieure,  26  m.  £.  of  Havre,  minister  to  B  >$  wmr* 

F6p.  2,667.    The  principal  edifice  is  the  pari^  After  the  bnriu 

ohuroh,  a  celebnUed  Gothic  bmlding  in  the  him  as  his  tra.       ^  » 

florid  style  of  the  15th  century.    It  was  taken  He  took  a  pranibvu*  n  mv 

by  the]  in  1419,  and  by  the  Prot      nts  of  the  2  ch  da  .¥ 
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flu   It  lias  a  oompM^  rounded  bead  of  deli*  datkNi  tiian  that  irldeh  H  baa  beeo  -wed  to 

I  or,  standing  ooi  a  stalk  18  to  26  inches  denote.    It  would  require  •  thoroogh  leniair 

,  and  sorroonded  by  long  leaves.    The  oi  the  history  of  philoiophy  and  of  the  Tarkxia 

u^  not  closely  packed  as  in  the  cabbage,  qrstems  that  have  been  taught,  to  give  a  satis- 

re  tender  thjEui  the  cabbage,  and  in  factory  exposition  of  all  the  senses  in  whidi 

ating  shonld  have  a  ball  of  earth  lifted  the  word  ^*  cause**'  baa  been  used,  and  of  all 

roots  to  secure  a  continuous  growth,  the  theories  of  causation;  this  is  of  course  im- 

^icinity  of  New  York  2  crops  are  raised  posnble  in   this   place.    The   discussions  of 

kitchen  garden  in  one  season.    If  the  cause  appear  to  have  assumed  a  sdentifto  fbnn 

f  t^auliflower  does  not  come  to  perfection  first  with  Aristotle  (^  Posterior  AnalytloSi** 

end  of  June,  it  will  usually  fail  to  head,  ii.,  chap.  xL).     AristoUe  reckons  4  kiiida  of 

excessive  heat  at  that  time.    To  ob-  cau8es---efficient,  final,  material,  and  fcHrmaL 

)  for  this  crop  seeds  should  be  sown  in  The   first  or  efficient,  being   tne  foroe^  en* 

iw«i*  in  good  soil,  and  in  about  4  weeks  ergy,  or  person  by  which  any  tiling  baa  bem 

inted  to  a  cold  frame,  set  2  or  8  inches  brought  mto  being,  is  of  neoessify  prior  to  tba 

carefully  protected  by  glass  daring  effeet  or  thing  produced ;  the  seoond  or  final 

I I  it,  being  opened  to  the  mr  only  during  cause  is  the  otgect  for  which  a  thing  is  pro- 
uays.    In  February  they  should  be  set  duced,  and  does  not  really  exist  untU  after  the 

»  ther  frame,  8  to  12  inches  apart^  to  effect,  and  is  in  some  sense  the  eflRdot  of  the 
I  a  spindling  growth.  They  should  be  effect.  Material  causes,  as  Aristotle  aavs  f**  Me- 
ted as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible,  taphysios,"  viL  4),  existonly  in  physicusuDfltaii* 
I  <  mce  of  3  feet  from  each  other,  and  well  ces ;  as,  for  example,  marble  is  the  material 
Du  and  frequently  hoed  during  the  dry  cause  of  a  statue,  or  in  general  that  of  whioh 
.  At  the  time  of  heading,  the  larger  anytlung  is  made  ia  its  material  cause,  and  tba 
y  be  broken  over  the  head  to  protect  toola,  machinery,  ^bc.,  by  which  itaq^eoifieftna 
we  suD,  and  the  waterings  should  be  waa  given  toit,  are  its  formal  canse.  In  a  abort 
uvuL  For  a  late  crop  the  seeds  are  sown  time,  however,  these  definitiona  came  to  hftva  a 
Q  open  bed  in  May,  and  the  transplanting  is  more  metaphyseal  meaning,  and  even  AriatoUft 
^uly.    Those  plants  which  do  not  head  be-  himself  in  the  "  Analvtics^'  as  dted,  wea  the 

firost  mav  be  removed  to  a  warm  shed  or  words  material  and  formal  as  denoting  kindi 

IT,  covered  with  coarse  litter,  and  allowed  of  cause,  in  a  sense  much  the  same  as  they  oanie 

ead  during  early  winter.  to  have  afterward  with  the  schoolmen  of  the 

AURA,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  formed  by  the  middle  ages.    In  this  use  the  material  caoie  is 

stionof  the  Yurani,  Erevato,  Mareguare,  and  the  euentia  of  the  conception,  and  the  fiNrmal 

ral  of  their  tributaries.    It  unites  with  the  cause  is  the  d^erentia,    uence  with  them  the 

loco  after  a  N.  course  of  about  150  m.  definition  of  a  thiuff  ia  by  means  dTita  material 

ATJRSINES,  or  Caoboini,  also  OAOBSim,  and  formal  causes,  that  is,  the  essentia  anddiffer* 

an  usurers  in  the  middle  ages,  who  were  entia  of  ita  conoeption.    In  thia  view,  to  iDiUK 

I  driven  out  of  the  countries  in  which  they  trate  the    uses  of  the  word  cause,  the  efil- 

led,  on  account  of  their  merciless  exactions,  dent  cause  of  man  would  be  his  Gnator ;  tiie 

f  derived  their  name  from  Cahors,  which  material  cause,  in  the  physical  sense,  theeerboPi 

one  of  the  head-quarters  of  the  same  daaa  oxygen,  lime,  ^bc.,  oi  which  hla  body  ia  eom- 

MTsons  in  southern  France.  posed — in  the  metaphysical  sense,  the  properttae 

AUB,  Salomon  de,  a  French  engineer,  archi-  common  to  animal  life ;  the  forQud  cenae^  in  the 

and  author,  died  about  1685.     He  was  physical  sense,  would  be  any'  inatnuneiit  or 

I  probably  at  Dieppe,  devoted  himself  with  meana  with  which  creatioii  had  been  eflbetedi  tf 

rr    to   mathematics,  making  Archimedes,  snch  there  were— in  the  meti^hysleal  aenac^  il 

uviua,  and  Euclid   his  favorite  reading;  would  be  the  distinguishing  characteriitiea  of 

t  in  1612  to  London,  where  ^e  was  at-  human  nature:  andUie  final  eenae^  in  the  lui* 

ed   to   the   prince   of  Wales,   afterward  guage  of  a  well  known  theohigioal  temnkqL 

rles  I. ;  lived  from  1614  to  1620  at  Heidd-  would  be  *^  to  glorify  God  and  ei\)oy  Him  fbrarar.** 

p,  at  the  court  of  the  elector  palatine  Fred-  In  reference  to  the  material  and  fimnal  oaoaii^ 

Y. ;  '  and  returned   to   France  in  1624,  it  ia  evident  fiiat  the  difbrait  aenaaa  of  the 

ire  he  received  the  title  of  royal  engineer  word  arose  fiom  a  change  in  tiie  leal  et^feol 

architect.     He  wrote  several   ingenious  contemplated.    In  the  one  case  it  was  the  oot* 

Im,  in  one  of  which,  entitled  Le$  r<fi$om  ward  visible  object,  the  ontdogioal  realitgr  tte 

forces  mouvantes,  he  Ppeaks  of  the  expan-  the  other,  it  waa  the  ooQoeptioa  ef  tbatieeotiy; 

and  condensation  of  steam  in  a  way  natu-  and  hence  the  terma  in  mooem  nae^  ^  tlie  mA* 

r  to  suggest  the  alternate  action  of  the  pis-  terof  a  conception,"  that  ifl^  those  eaiaatial  prop  ■ 

and  the  principle  of  the  steam  engine;  it  ertieaof  theol^|eotbymeenaof  whiehltlieos* 

therefore  been  claimed  that  the  marquis  of  nixed  as  ^*^fM"g,  and  which  Dr.  WiboQ  la  Ub 

rcester  borrowed  from  him  the  discovery  of  *^  Logic,'*  p.  20flL  propoaea  to  call  material  pfep«^ 

properties  of  steam  as  a  motive  power.  ties,  aa  bdng  those  on  whidi  dimoiiitiBticia  ia 

AUSE.    Few  words  are  more  conspicuous  baaed.    So^  also,  the  formal  caapeetfaenneaption 

he  discussions  of  philosophy  than  this,  and  eaa  be  onlv  tiioae  jpropertiee  Iqr  which  te  eb- 

if  any  prindples  lie  deeper  in  ita  foun-  je^oret(|Mli|if»betiMiei 


tbtt  case  tne  motiye  of  tne  agent  and  hia  grat-  change  Itaeli  from  nn  to  moooa 

ifioation  have  come  to  be  called  the  final  cause,  from  motion  to  rest;  1       e  m 

thoogh  this  is  more  properly,  and  generally  in  objects  have  been  rery  |  if 

fact  in  modem  times,  called  the  moving  cause,  omj  secondary  caosML    ^xmwu 

Bwedenborg,   however,   and    after    him    the  causes  arose  among  the  achou 

Bwedenborgians  also,  generally  and    perhaps  they  are  called  trmkiat^  pmiiw 

exclusively  use  the  words  final  cause  or  end  m  manent   canset ;    tbeae   8    w* 

the  metaphysical  or  subjective  sense.    That  the  8  great  theo     s  of  1 

which  was  called  efficient  cause  by  Aristode  the  creation  a      «  «■ 

has  since  been  distinguished  into  two  classes,  world.    A  goou  j        u 

And  even  his  definition  seems  to  be  somewhat  as  follows :  The  kuwA  i^aiv  ■& 

▼ague,  "  that  which  first  moves  something,''  that  along  and  lights  1 

out  of  or  from  which  the  force  emanates  that  cause  of  the  light  wuwu  m  uu 

caused  the  motion ;  this  definition  is  found  to  streets;  the  gas  or  oil  that  bii 

apply  equally  to  two  distinct  forces,  called  in  nent  cause;  and  thaignitkm  ok  ^ 

later  tunes  the  efficient  and  the  occasional  cause,  ing  itself  is  the  immanent  eanae. 

For  example,  in  the  explosion  of  gunnowder,  will  be  seen  that  transient  i      i 

the  spark  which  ignites  it  would  be  called  the  may  be  efficient  canaea,  Vu 

eanse  of  tlie  explosion ;  but  yet  the  spark  is  cause  must  be  not  o«u j  i 

A  cause  in  a  very  difierent  sense  from  the  cxpan-  but  in  the  pbydcal  aanea  .^a 

aive  force  of  the  gases,  especially  the  nitrogen,  also.     I^  now,  God  is 

wUoh  are  consolidated  m  the  powder.    The  of  tiie  nniverse,  we  hare  i 

gases  would  not  explode  without  the  spark,  nor  ture  itself  ia  onlr  God 

tiie  spark  cause  an  explosion  without  the  gases,  This  is  the  the     '  of  L      i  ■ 

or  in  case  it  had  fallen  upon  sand  or  onionseed ;  ers,  and  in  f     •       <      .         W 

and  yet  both  are  included  in  Aristo     'a  defi-  pantheism  ]  •    m  Gm 

nitinn.     ThA    iinnnrtiinrA    nf    thia    <•      InAtmn  tmnidnnt:    Ai  u..         ymm    1       ■ 


CAUSE 

)  the  ereation  of  his  own  mind,  and  iAopM,  hr  the  reiUfts  genenllF  in  the  mMm» 

\(mg  as  that  mental  aotmty  iii  which  Tal  sohodu.    The  second  is  the  theory  finfe 

their  origin  continues,  and  no  Ion-  suggested  by  Ldbnits,  and  adopted  by  the  mod* 

lu  this  view  the  objects  of  nature  would  em  idealists  generally,  (torn  J^ant  to  Oouiii 

-  denied   to  have  any  substantial   reality,  and  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton,  who  seem  to  have 

ed  merely  phenomenaL     This   seems  given  to  it  a  more  minute  exposition  and  a  more 

uo  bhe  view  of  Schelling  and  of  Oousin,  preeminent  place  than  it  nad  oocnpied  even 

been  expressly  announced  by  Ooleridge ;  in  the  writing  of  Ldbnits.    According  to  this 

u  these  philosophers  of  course  giving  to  the  theory,  certam  ideas,  and  among  them  that  of 

some  modifications  and  peculiarities  of  cause,  which  represent  to  the  mind  obdeotiiioi 

vrftL     Second  causes,  also,  are  sometimes  cognizable  by  the  senses,  are  the  product  of  Um 

ted  as  immediate  or  remote ;  immediate  n&d  itself  acting  spontaneously  and  aoocN'dliig 

that  antecedent  of  any  effect  which  to  the  hiws  of  its  own  constitution.   The  third 

last  in  the  order  of  time  before  it,  theory  is  that  of  the  sensationalist^  who  hoids 

the  remote  cause  was  any  one  of  the  that  all  ideas  are  produced  from  the  -aotimtof 

"-  secondary  causes  (and  sometimes  even  objects  upon  the  senses.    It  has  beoi  ol^leeted 

■  c      ient  cause  is  so  called)  on  which  the  to  this  theory  that  it  leaves'no  room  fbr  the  dis* 

Dis  are  fixed.    In  the  light  of  the  distino-  tinction  between  causation  and  mere  anteoe* 

oetween  first  and  second  causes,  every  dence;  and  Hume  sotaufl^t^  denying  that  omr 

bt  of  thought,  except  the  absolute  cause  and  idea  of  cause  implied  anything  more  than  a  mere 

>ly  an  absolute  effect,  is  conceived  as  botii  uniform  or  general  antecedenoe  of  that  which 

9  and  effect ;  and  so  cause  and  effect,  witii  we  call  th^  cause  of  any  event  This  is  regarded 

9  exception  just  made,  are  but  alternate  con-  as  a  successM  reduetio  ad  aUurdumf  fixr  it  Is 

)f  the  same  thing.    Any  object,  con-  certain  that  aU  men  make  a  distinction  between 

lu  m  reference  to  what  preceded  it^  is  an  cause  and  mere  antecedent    Nobody  Is  oonteut 

«,  and  in  reference  to  what  follows  it  in  the  to  use  the  words  as  mere  ^ynonymes.    For  ez> 

e  of  causation,  is   a  cause.     Then  again,  ample,amaneatshi8brea]dfa8tandishuigfTal 

*ally,  causes  are  of  8  kinds:    nega-  noon,  he  eats  a  dinner  and  is  hungry  at  evnung^ 

I       tantial,  and  modal.    A  negative  cause  tidces  his  supper  and  rises  hungry  again  in  the 

ua  uiitological   unreality,  which,  however,  morning;  and  yet  no  one  ever  supposes  that  the 

be  denoted  by  either  a  positive  or  a  nes-  food  is  the  cause  of  the  hunger  that  follows  the 

tO  term.    Thus  we  say  that  cold  congeius  taking  it,  notwithstanding  the  uniforrai^  with 

darkness  makes  the  plants  that  grow  which  the  one  phenomenon  follows  the  other. 

Ik  to  be  white   or  without  color ;   here  To  the  view  of  Leibnits  and  the  idealists  it  is 

and  darkness  are  spoken  of  as  causes,  ol]|}ected,  that  if  the  prindple  of  causation, 

J         in   a   scientific   point  of  view  they  namely,  that  eveiy  ^ect  must  have  a  canss^ 

^  A«garded  as  mere  absences  of  positive  re-  is  evolved  from  the  idea  of  cause,  and  the  idea 

s — ^heat  and  light  being  considered  as  resJ,  c^  canse  is  the  mere  spontaneous  product  of 

the  absence  of  heat,  and  darkness  the  the  mind,  ihea  neither  the  idea  nor  the  nrin- 

ice  of  light.    And  in  general,  the  absence  dple  of  causation  can  rise  to  a  certainty  sMve 

vtther  an  occasional  or  an  efficient  cause  is  ue  mere  subjective  necessi^  of  our  thinking 

>ken  of  as  a  cause  of  any  event  or  result  thus  and  so  rather  than  otherwise,  which  Is  In 

3u  %vould  have  been  prevented  if  the  cause  foct  Shr  William  Hamilton's  view ;  that  is,  the 

had  been  present  and  active.    The  dis-  principle  itsdf  rests  rather  upon  the  natoie  of 

ivuon  between  substantial  and  modal  causes  the  admitting  mind  than  upon  that  of  the  ad^ 

B  reference  to  the  fact  that  a  cause  to  be  real  ndtted  trutii.    In  view  of  these  objeotionS|  and 

be  substantial,  while^ts  efficiency  as  a  on  other  grounds,  Dr.  Wilson  has  pronossd  a 

often  depends  upon  its  being  in  a  certain  new  theory  of  the  whole  subject    in  tne  lint 

tMt&tion.    Thus,  for  illustration,  when  a  man  place,  he  denies  both  the  Pli£>nio  and  Oarasn 

ips  on  a  worm  and  crashes  it  to  death,  we  say  dean  theories  of  innate  ideas,  and  the  Leihnifcs» 

5  step  causes  the  worm's  death.   But  the  step  ian  theory  of  their  spontaneous  produetion,  and 

not  a  substance,  it  is  only  a  mode ;  the  foot  hdda,  in  addition  to  Locke's  theory  crfsensstton* 

osed  the  worm's  death,  but  only  bv  bdng  in  aUsm,  that  we  have  a  hoalty  of  in^gfat  or  intnl- 

»  mode  of  stepping.    Hence  the  root  is  the  tion  by  which  we  cognise  directiy  and  tnuna- 

twtantial  cause,  the  step  the  modal.  This  dis-  ^Uatoly  oljects,  prc^ierties,  and  relations  In vlslUe 

lotion  is  based  upon  an  idea  in  relation  to  to  sense-peroc^on.    In  the  second  plsee^  lis 

osation  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  fully  holds  that  the  word  canse,  as  used  In  this  eon> 

>n,  and  which  if  it  is  received  cannot  foil  to  neetion,  is  an  abstract  tarn.    It  may  he  a  eon> 

rt  a  great  and  very  marked  influence  upon  creto  term  Indeed,  as  when  we  speak  of  tiie 

o  whole  of  the  teachings  of  metaphyacsl  esnse  of  any  particular  thfaig;  but  In  that  cms 

nee. — Theories  of  causation  are  intiniuately  It  denotes  only  an  alternate  conception  of  soum 

uoected  with  and  dependent  upon  the  theories  reidity  wUch  we  have  cognised  by  other  pnn 

the  origin  of  the  idea  of  cause.    Of  these  pertles,  and  for  which  we  have  another  nsinaw 

are  are  4,  which  seem  to  be  all  that  are  pes-  But  taking  tike  word  cause  to  be  an  ihstnMit 

Ae.    The  first  is  the  theory  of  innate  ideas  in-  term  In  Its  ordi^iaiy  use  without  Um  article^  he 

>duced  by  Plato,  modified  by  OameadeS|  and  sajt  that  It  must  deoole  eltbsr  n  propsrly, 


effect.    Tliufs  heat  is  a  caase  homogeneous  to  temate  conceptions  for 

fiaidit/,  and  212°  Fahrenheit  sufficient  in  quan-  cannot  examine  HamiltMu  »  uuci 

titj  to  produce  the  boiling  of  water ;  whereas  subject  in  this  place,  but  would 

a  much  lower  degree  would  be  inadequate,  and  gest  the  inqairj  whether  thai 

electricity  (except  as  producing  heat)  would  not  philosopher  hat  not  committed 

be  a  cause  homogeneous  to  the  effect.    The  take,  and  snppoeed  that  it  la  tlM 

laws  for  the  investigation  of  causes  are  re-  for  the  olgeot  of  the  eoncepCioD 

served  fur  consideration  under  the  head  of  Ix-  ditioncd,  and  for  the  ounception 

DUCTioN. — ^I'lio  question  has  been  raiiicd  whether  unconditioned  t     Ko   eooceptSon 

our  ideas  of  causation  imply  the  actual  creation  tioned.    If  posltiTe,  it  la  limitad  in 

of  any  thing,  or  only  a  change  in  tlie  form  of  its  tity,  and  cooditiooed  bj  and  lo 

existence.    At  first,  the  idea  of  cause  only  in-  the  essentia  and  difEenntla  n      su 

eludes  the  latter;  for  tlmt  is  all  that  tliere  is  in  material  cause.    Bet  can  we  auJh 

the  external  phenomena  from  which  we  gen-  that  the  conceptioQ  of  the  I         st 

eralize  our  idea.    And  here  again  wo  encoun-  conditioned,  that  tl  m 

ter  another  peculiarity  of  the  theories  of  causa-  conditioned  or  we  «au  i—^t 

tion,  namely,  the  occasionol  cause  of  the  idea  Uimt  which  last  ia  Sir 

of  cause.    It  is  commonly  held  that  the  idea  of  dilemma.   The  general  dm      m  m* 

cause  arises  from  seeing  the  changes  that  take  we  have  ideas  or  conoeptiuiw  of  ti 

place  in  outward  nature.    Maine  de  Biran  held,  absolute ;  that  while  ibey  are  i 

on  the  contrary,  that  the  idea  doubtless  first  Dot^  and  that  never  can  the        «, 

arose  from  observing  in  the  phenomena  of  con-  quate  idea  of  Him,  ask  Wuv  i« 

Bciooauess  the  fact  of  volition,  in  which  we  are  Him.    On  the  contniy,  we 

conscious  of  the  causal  act  of  producing  not  having  the  groond  of  I 

only  tlie  volition  or  nUus  that  immediately  pre-  that  the  sappositicn  of  \ 

cedes  the  physical  act,  but  also  of  producing  alMrardity,  arc  in  Him  w« 


dUSnO  GAYAIGIIAO 

r,  died  J0I7  89, 1886.    He  wae  elected  to  the  coQTentkniy  where  he  voted 

iHi    editions   of   some   Arabian  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.    As  commisiiiy 

which  were    "Lokman^s  Fa-  from  that  assembly  to  the  armj  in  the  Yeiid6e| 

i>,  w  first  chapters  of  the  ''  Koran; "  and  afterward  to  that  in  the  F^^^^  he  gave 

isiations  of  an   historical  or   sci-  evidence  of  ener^  and  talent.    He  took  part 

acter,  and  interesting  memoirs  in  with  the  Thermidoreans  against  Robespierre, 

m  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions,  and  was  sent  on  a  third  mission  to  the  army  of 

PlBBRB,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  Bhin  et  Moselle.    Having  returned  to  P&ris^  he 

1795,  travelled  in  the  East  to  per-  was  on  the  1st  Prairi^  intrusted  with  the 

>wledge  of  the  Arabic.    On  hb  re-  command  of  the  troops  to  protect  tiie  eonyeii* 

coin  1822,  he  was  appointed profes-  tion  against  the  rebels,  bnt  was  nnable  to  pre* 

common  Arabian  language,  first  in  vent  their  invading  the  hall  of  the  assembly, 

bool  for  oriental  languages,  then  in  On  the  18th  Yendeiniaire,  he  was  made  an  as- 

»f  France.    Beside  an  Arabic  gram-  sistant  to  Barras  in  the  defenoe  of  the  oonven* 

3vised  edition  of  *^  Ellious  Bocthor^s  tion,  but  had  not  much  to  do,  owing  to  the  ap» 

Arabic  Dictionaiy,"  ho  has  pub-  pointment  by  his  oolleagoe  of  the  young  Qeou 

Y  important  historical  work,  .Asaii  Bonaparte,  who  took  aU  the  responslbluty  on 
5  des  Arabes  avant  Vlslamitme^penr  himself  and  saved  the  convention.  Oavalgnae 
s  de  Mahomet  et  jusqu*d  la  rSduc-  was  for  a  while  a  membcor  of  the  counoil  of  iOOl. 
!e9  les  tribua  sous  la  loi  mnsulmane^  On  retiring  from  that  aasemblyi  his  reduced 
Paris,  1847,  and  several  translations  circumstances  oonstarained  him  to  aooept  several 
rkish.  inferior  offices.  In  1806  he  entered  the  servioa 
3  (Gr.  jcato),  to  burn),  a  class  of  sub-  of  Naples  under  Joseph,  and  was  appointed  ooon* 
1  for  burning  out  diseased  spots  on  cillor  of  state  bv  his  successor  Murat.  Heretnm- 
)d  for  creating  artificial  sores  by  ed  to  France  m  1812,  and  was  in  ISlfi,  during 
^hich  the  system  may  be  partially  the  Hundred  Days,  appointed  prefect  oftheSom- 
its  impurities.  In  cases  of  inter-  me.  On  the  2d  restoration,  being  expelled  fh>m 
;ion  these  are  found  very  beneficiaL  France  as  a  re^cide^  he  repaired  to  BrusselSi 
>mmon  caustic  employed  is  nitrate  where  he  lived  obscurely.  iL  £Lio2r<m  Lora 
lunar  caustic,  being  uiild  and  effect-  Godefbot,  a  French  republican  Journalist,  die 
her  varieties  ore  arsenic,  blue  vitriol^  elder  son  of  the  preceding^  bom  at  Fans  in  1801, 
preparation s  of  mercury. — Caustic,  died  May  6, 1845.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popo- 
right  light,  formed  by  the  intersec-  lar  leaders  of  the  republican  party  doring  therea- 
oted  or  reflected  rays.  If  of  refract-  toration  and  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  He 
)  called  a  diacaustic,  if  of  reflected,  a  distinguished  himself  in  the  revolution  of  July, 

The  most  familiar  instance  is  seen  but.  disappointed  by  the  devation  of  Loids 

-cloth  inside  a  polished  napkin  ring.  Philippe  to  the  throno,  he  took  a  more  or  less 

.£TS,  a  French  watering  place  in  active  part  in  the  oonspuraoies  for  the  overthrow 

lent  of  Hautes  Pyr^n^es,  situated  of  the  new  dynasty.    He  was  several  times  ar- 

basin  2,900  feet  above  the  sea,  and  rested  and  arraigned  before  the  tribunalsi  but 

'  rugged  mountains.     It   has  hot  generally  evaded  condemnation  tliron^   his 

ngs  whose  temperature  varies  from  skilful  defence,  while  winning  great  popnlarity 

>.  by  his  chivalrio  and  dignified  bearing  in  all  ma 

Y  (Gr.  KavTTjpiov,  burning),  the  trials.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  thess- 
ftesh  with  caustic  applications,  as  MU  dm  ami$  du  peupU^  and  on  the  dissolntloii 
,  or  with  a  hot  iron.  The  former  of  that  association  he  was  active  In  the  more 
by  the  ancients  potential^  and  the  powerful  organization  of  the  woUU  dm  droUB 
ctual  cautery.  de  Vkamms,   After  the  troubles  of  1884  be 

city  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  arrested  with  several  others,  tried  before  a 

Diteriore,  situated  in  the  agreeable  dal  oourt^  and  sentenced  to  prison.    He 

nestra,  26  m.  S.  £.  of  Naples ;  pop.  incarcerated  at  Bte.  Ptiagie,  but  sncoeeded  in 

).    It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  sufiEra-  making  his  esoapd  Joly  18, 1885,  and  retired 

pope,  and  has  a  cathedral,  several  to  Belgiom,  where  he  spent  near^r  8  years.    In 

les,  and  a  convent  for  gentlewomen.  1841  he  returned  to  France,  and  beoame  one  of 

;  is   unproductive,  but  the  town  the  editors  and  infoot  the  in^iring  mind  of  tiie 

y  commerce  and  by  manufactories  /2^/bnns,  the  most  violent  of  the  oppodltkm 

on,  and  woollen.    About  one  mile  Journals.    He  was  the  author  of  L$  cardhmi 

is  the  celebrated  Benedictine  mon-  Dubaii^  au  toui  dkmnin  wUnedlUms^  and  Um§ 

'>  Trinita  della  Cavc^  whose  library  tumt  d$  (km»q%my  which  are  remembered 

now  transferred  to  Naples,  were  only  on  aoooont  of  his  political  repntaitioa.   IIL' 

u  the  kingdom.  Louis  Euein,  a  French  general,  and  ehief  cC 

NAO.  I.  Jean  Baptists,  a  member  the  republic  in  1848,  Sid  son  of  Jean  Bq»tiril% 

h national  convention,  born  in  1762,  bom  in  PMs,  Oct.  Ifi,  180S^died  at  hiaooontiy 

died  in  1829  at  Brussels.    Having  seat,  OhAtean  Oumea,  near  Fl^  department  or 

rator  of   the  Haute  Garonne  ac-  Baruie,  Oct  S8. 1867.    Hewaaedneatedattiie 

popularity  in  that  department,  he  polyteehnio  aonooli  and  entered  the.  9xmf  jb 
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tob-lieateiiaiit  of  engineen,  took  part  in  the  upon  hSmtelf  the 

SVench  expedition  to  the  Morea,  and  was  ap-  Joanialiit8|  eapedaUlf  ttaOm  da 

pointed  to  a  captaincy  in  1829.    On  the  revo-  at  once  waged  agaiiiat  hfan  Ika 

Intion  of  1830,  he  was  the  first  officer  of  his  warfare.  I&veral  pcopuiMoM  ^ 

regiment  to  declare  for  the  new  order  of  tliinga,  aaflemblj  to  make  him  pTMidM 

bat  being  soon  diasatisficd  with  the  tendencies  cat  reooorae  toan  daeCioa;  ta 

of  the  flovemment  he  entered  the  astoeiation  trarytohiaprincipl«,aiidlw 

nationale^  an  organization  of  the  opposition,  the  presidential  akctioii  ea 

in  conseqnence  of  which  he  was  for  a  while  dis-  although  Oavaignae  had  at  Ua  < 

charged  fVom  active  service.    In  1882  he  was  government   palnmagai  ho  vm 

sent  to  Africa,  where  lie  had  to  make  his  way  an  immense  majoritj.    Oat  of  T^MMTl 

bj  his  own  talents  and  prowess.  Being  intrust-  Cavaignao  leoelVed  bnt  l,44Hi,tlH^  rab 

ed  in  1836  with  the  command  of  the  fortress  of  Napoleon  had  0,634,530.     Qm|paa  km 

Tlemcen,  he  held  this  advanced  post  for  8  years  defeat  with  digni^  and  tnnqalDte.    Ok  Dia 

against  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  Arabs.  20  he  resigned  hia  power  Into  tho  mm 

when  relieved  in  1839  from  his  arduous  task,  newly-elect^  president,  and  modai^f 

his  health  having  been  impaired  by  incessant  tohisseatintheaasemblj.  HiaeoalJbM 

exertions,  he  asked  to  be  placed  on  leave ;  he  part  in  the  prooee^nga  o#  that  bod^,_ 

was  then  made  a  m(\jor.    A  few  months  later  rarely,  bat  with  marfed  abiB^OB  ~ 

he  returned  to  Africa,  where  his  defence  of  the  eoup  d'itai  of  Dee.  1861,  ho 

Oherchell  was  no  less  brilliant  than  that  of  Tlem-  and  taken  to  the  casdo  of  Han,  hk 

con.    In  1840  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenant-  placed  at  the  head  of  tho  list  of  tho 

oolondcy,  and  then  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  Freviona  to  thia  ovont  ho  hod  booi 

Zouaves,     finally,  in  1844,  be  was  mode  briga-  to  Mile.  Odier,  dao^ter  of  n  wodAy  1 

dier-general  and  governor  of  tho  province  of  Paris;  after  the  mipiftoC  and  tibof^rf^ 

Oran.    On  the  revolution  of  FebrmuT",  1848,  he  republican  party,  offiMta  woto  umi 

was  appointed  governor-general  of  Algeria,  and  the  match,  bat  in  rain;  and  tho 

promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  face  which  Cavaignao  aaw  hi  tibo 

The  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  constitn-  Ham,  after  hia  impriaonment, 

ent  assembly  by  both  the  departments  of  Seine  maiden  who  a  few  davs  lotar 

and  Lot ;  the  latter  being  the  native  place  of  the  marriage  taking  plaeo  ~ 

bis  family,  ho  gave  it  his  preference,  and  was  release,  when  he  was  at  hia  own 

allowed  to  leave  Algeria  to  take  his  seat  as  a  on  tho  retired  list  of  tbo 

representative.    He  reached  Paris  2  days  after  qucntly  lived  for  a  timo  in 

the  disturbances  of  May  15,  and  was  immediately  gium,  and  when  ho  rotmnod  to 

appointed  minister  of  war,  with  the  condition  mainly  at  his  ooantry  aeat  In  tho 

tihat  he  should  bring  to  Paris  a  sufficient  number  Sarthe.    In  1862  ho  waa  elootoJ 

of  troops  to  protect  the  capital  against  any  popu-  lotive  body,  bat  refbsod  to  tako  tho 

lar  outbreak.    In  a  few  weeks  75,000  regular  legianoe  to  the  emperor.    In  188T  ho 

troops  were  gathered  within  the  walls,  while  190,-  chosen  to  the  same  offioe  1^  tho 

000  national  guards  wore  ready  to  support  them,  3d  district  of  Paria,  as  a  kind  of  , 

All  was  ready  for  civil  war,  which  broke  out  tho  existing  form  €i  gOTenmont^ 

on  the  dissolution  of  the  atelien  nationaux,  fused  to  take  the  oath.    This  waa  tiio 

On  June  22  barricades  were  erected  in  tiie  most  lie  act  of  hia  life.    Griof  and 

central  parts  of  the  city.    The  executive  com-  measures  of  the  goTommont  and  tho 

mittee  of  tho  constituent  assembly  advised  that  of  thousands  of  his  politiod 

troops  should  be  sent  in  all  directions  to  antici-  to  exile  and  misery  had  long 

pate  hostile  preparations;  but  Cavaignao  re-  emotions  which  aggravated  a 

fused,  and  concentrated   his  troops  m  order  heart,  the  germs  oi  wUdi  had 

finally  to  bear  on  the  principal  points  with  ir-  in  Africa;  and  one  momiuL  aa  ha  waakariv 

resistible  force.     The  aj«scnibly  naving  at  last  his  house  to  visit  a  Mead,  M  anddan^  ^^9^ 

invested  him  with  dictatorial  powers,  the  strug-  in  the  arms  of  an  attendant  withoaO  vMhCh  a 

gle  commenced  in  earnest  June  23,  at  11  o^clock,  word.    His  devoted  wife  oooTwrad  hia  MMB 

and  lasted  for  70  hours  with  scarcely  an  inter-  to  Paris,  where  they  roeelTod  too  koMBifa 

mission.    At  last  victory  was  secured  to  tiie  fnneral  procosicm  in  whldi  aaaf  f^mmmkd 

government  through  the  skilful  measures  of  Ca-  persons  took  part    Ho  kft  an  oafy 

vaignac,  the  intrepidity  of  his  fellow-generals,        C AVAILLOK,  a  IVench  town  m 

Bedeau,  lAmorici^re,  Voucher,  tiie  firmness  of  Darance,inthedepartnMntofyi 

the  national  guard,  the  courage  of  tho  regular  arrondissement  of  Avignon;  pop 

troops,  but  above  all,  the  exertions  of  the  an  active  trade  in  raw  silk,  frnHiLi 

young  garde*  mobiles.    On  Juno  29  Cavaignao  and  manufactories  of  Tin  inkiaill 

resigned  his  dictatorship,  and    the  assembly  During  the  revelation  its 

unanimously  elected  him  chief  of  the  executive  stroyed.    It  waa  an  fiTffiffWt 

power.    He  was  then  the  most  popular  man  having  been  repeatedly  plllagod  Ij 

among  tho  bourgeoisie  ;  but  he  was  disliked  by  and  having  suffered  ninch 

the    lower  classes,  and   hod,  beside,   drawn  in  1781,  it  haa  few 
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bleofitsndiiflisatriaiiiphalaroli  €nl,  and  being  appointed  goternorof  ibeM- 
M#  have  belonged  to  tbe  Angnetiin  and  oi  Jenej.     An  aoooont  of  tbe  **WariA 
The  cooDtry  ronna  OavaiUon  is  justly  theOevennesnnderCk)!.  OavaMer"  waapnbllsb- 
d  the  garden  of  tbe  proviooe.  ed  in  En^iah  in  1726.    Probably  it  was  not 
^jAVAlAyANTI,  GuiDO,  an  Italian  philoso-  written  by  Oayalier  himself^  and  is  of  Tery 
and  poet,  bom  in  Florenoe  in  the  early  little  Tslne.     Eogtoe  8ne  has  also  fbmishod 
of  the  18th  centary,  died  in  1800.    Dante,  a  work  fbnnded  npon  his  life, 
•was  his  friend,  introduces  Oavalcanti'sfiatber  OAYALIER    (Spanish  €abdllero\   a  gen- 
ua/i»/^0mo  into  the  regions  of  the  condemned,  Heman   who   fought  on   horsebaov  in  the 
ioooont  of  his  Epicurean  philosophy.    Guido  first  instanoe,  when  the  oaraliy  of  jSnropean 
distingoished  for  the  lofty  style  of  his  armies  eonristed  wholly  of  the  fendal  landed 
\  which  was  composed  for  the  most  part  aristooraoy,  with  the  gentkmen  of  their  Mtow* 
Buiinets  and  canzonets,  the  most  celebrated  ings.    In  its  seoondwy  sense,  both  in  8|MmldL 
■       lich  are  those  dedicated  to  Mandetta,  a  and  English,  the  word  oame  to  signify  abeo- 
whom  he  had  met  at  Toulouse  after  his  lutely,  and  without  any  xeferenoe  to  its  deriTa- 
V      i  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Compostella.    Hav-  tion  or  <Mrigin,  a  nobleman  or  gentleman  of  birth 
rried  a  daughter  of  the  GhibelliDe  chief  and  breeding ;  and,  as  a  yet  nirther  dednotioiL 
lAB  degli  Uberti,  he  succeeded  his  father-in-  a  gentleman  of  manners,  aooomplishment^  ma 
f       lead  of  that  party.    When  the  leaders  of  idr.    In  the  reign  of  Oharies  L  of  En^^an^  the 
n     I         >Qs  were  exiled  by  the  citizens,  Oayal-  word,  being  used  probably  by  the  npper  olssses 
«l  wtiB  sent  to  Sarzana,  where  his  healUi  was  somewhat  absolntely  and  hypercriacally,  so  as 
..  .imoh  iiijured  by  the  bad  air,  that  he  died  soon  to  be  offensive  to  thehr  infbrior8,reoeiTed  a  nar- 
his  return.    His  Bime^  edite  ed  inedite^  tienlar  and  pointed  applioation,  whioh  it  long 
rere  published  by  Ciociaporri  at  Florence,  in  continnedto  bear  in  En^^d,  as  signiMiig  one 
[818.  attached  to  the  court  and  hija^  ohnreh  party, 
OAYALIER,  Jbak,  a  leader  of  the  Oaroisards  and  thereafter  a  Jacobite  or  one  attached  to 
b      -gent  Protestants  in  the  Oevennes,  bom  the  Btnart  fismi^  and  fhToraUe  to  their  lesto- 
im        1679  at  Ribaute,  in  Languedoc,  d^ed  in  ration,  after  the  transfer  of  the  orown  to  the 
▼,  1740,  at  Chelsea,  a  suburb  of  London.  honsesofNassan  and  Brunswick.  Itisconunonly 
son  of  a  poor  peasant,  he  was  first  a  shep-  asserted  that  this  usage  of  the  word  la  to  m 
jwJ.  then  a  Journeyman  baker.    Religious  per-  ascribed,  as  is  the  case  with  many  if  not  moat 
ion  afterward  forced  him  to  leave  his  political  and  party  nieknamea,  to  its  introdoo- 
x     ixy,  but  after  liv^ing  a  few  months  at  Ge-  tion  by  tbe  c^pcMite  fbotion  aa  a  term  of  de- 
va,  he  secretly  oame  back,  and  was  foremost  rision.    This  may  be  and  probably  is  troe  in 
ong  the  promoters  of  the  insurrection  of  some  degiee ;  but  it  was  certainly  applied  by 
bi02.    He  was  at  once  a  preacher  and  a  sol-  gentlemen  to  thonselves  and  to  one  another, 
tier,  and  his  talents,  devotion,  and  prophetic  before  it  was  employed  aa  a  byHoame  of  party 
{ifts  gave  him  an  authority  almost  equal  to  that  reproach.  ^^ 

if  the  Oamisard  commander-in-chief.     When  OAYALIERI,  or  Gavaiuod,  BovxTxaniBa, 

rahal  V illars  took  the  command  of  the  royal  an  Italian  mathematician,  bom  In  Milan  in 

ops,  Cavalier  had  an  interview  with  hun  at  1598,  died  in  Bolo^a,  Deo.  8, 1647.  He  atndied 

nes,  and  agreed  on  terms  of  peace:  the  mathematics  at  Pisa  under  B.OaateUL  a  dlieiple 

ronng  chief  was  to  be  received  into  the  king's  of  Galileo,  officiated  as  proliMsor  In  BoiQgnai  «id 

errice,  with  the  rank  of  colonel  and  a  hand-  was  anthor  of  several  mathematloal  won%  the 

ome  pension ;   a  regiment  was  to  be  ndsed  most  prondnent  of  which  was  entitled  Oeami 

long  the  Camisards,  who  were  now  to  enjoy  tria  Indin$iHUbui.  &o.    Having  eaq;irMSod  in 

free  exercise  of  their  religion.    This  treaty  this  work  some  original  Ideas  oonoeraing  the 

uu  not  suit  the  other  chiefs  or  the  people,  abrtmse  sdenoes,  the  Italians  daim  him  to  be 

}avalier  was  immediately  discarded  by  them,  the  inventor  of  the  infinitesimal  oakidns. 

departed  for  Paris  attended  by  very  few  com*  0  AYALLINI,  Focto,  a  Boman  painter,  who 
ions.    There  he  was  treated  with  contempt  flonrished  in  the  latter  tMtft  of  the  18th  and  la 
fj  the  king;  and  having  received  secret  ad-  theeariypartof  thel4tii  oentury.    Hewaatiie 
rice  that  he  was  to  be  put  in  prison,  he  made  disciple  of  Giotto,  and  the  first  painter  ef  the 
da  escape  to  Switzerland,  whence  he  went  to  Boman  adhool  wno  was  worthy  of  oompetlag 
Holland.    Having  entered  tlie  service  of  Eng-  with  the  great  Ilorentine  masters,    ffia  moit 
1,  he  organized  a  regiment  of  French  re-  eelebratedwork|api<rtnreof  the^OmelfisdQiiv'* 
es,  whom  he  took  to  Spain  to  support  the  IsatAsdri.    Moat  of  his  other  works  are  now 
)m       of  Charles.    At  the  battle  of  Almanza  destroyed.                                         * 
a  regiment  engaged  a  battalion  of  French  OAvALLO^  Tranan%  an  deotrieiao,  bom  in 
ops,  which  fought  with  such  fhry  that  the  Kaplea  in  March,  1749,  was  arerident  of  Looh 
(r^atest  part  of  both  corps  were  left  dead  on  the  don  during  the  greatest  part  of  hia  lifb,  and  died 
>attle  field.    Cavalier  afterward  Joined  the  army  there  In  iW  1809.    He  was  the  eon  of  a  Ke- 
if Prince  Engine,  who  entered  Provence  and  ftpolitan  phyridaa.  oompleted  hia  edncatkia  la 
)esieged  Toulon.    After  the  peace  of  Utrecht  the  nniveraity  of  hb  native  elty,  and  went  at 
le  repaired  to  England,  where  he  was  receivea  an  early  age  to  Ss^and  with  a  tImt  of  beooofr* 
irith  great  favor,  obtaining  the  rank  of  gen-  Ing  a  merahant;  Mt  diVollBg  Idnsilf  to  tiie 
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of  centuries  before  the  country  was  conquered  to  act  ia  compact  bodies  in  •  n 

by  the  Persians,  the  Egyptians  had  a  nnmeroos  The  Macedonians,  bowever,  n 

cavalry,  and  the  commander  of  this  arm  is  more  match  for  them.    With  tbiit  i<«vp 

than  onceu  named  among  the  most  important  ship  was  an  accomplishoicnt  indi 

officials  of  the  conrt    It  b  very  likely  that  the  the  young  nobility,  and  cmvaliy  ! 

Egyptians  became  acquainted  with  cavalry  dnr-  rank  in  their  army.    The  cavalrr  c 

ing  their  war  with  Uie  Assyrians;  for  on  the  As-  Alexander   consisted  (^  the  lue 

■}'rian  monuments  horsemen  are  often  delinea-  Thessalian   nobility,    with   a  Un 

ted,  and  their  use  in  war  with  Assyrian  armies  recruited  in  Greece  proper.    It 

at  a  very  early  period  is  established  beyond  a  of  heavy  horsemen    eatapkn      - 

doubt.   With  them,  also,  the  saddle  appears  to  helmet   and   breastpUtey  c         k 

have  originated.    In  the  older  sculptures  the  spear.    It  nsnallj  eharged  in  •  m 

soldier  rides  the  bare  back  of  the  animal ;  at  a  an  oblong  or  wedge-eliaped  eoli 

later  epoch  we  find  a  kind  of  pad  or  cushion  in-  also  in  line.    The  light  tv       f,  i 

troduccd,  and  fimiUy  a  high  saddle  similar  to  that  auxiliary  troopo,  was  of  a       ra  or 

now   used  all   over  the  East    The  Persians  kind,  and  served  like  tbb  \.%mm    ii 

and  Medians,  at  the  time  tliey  appear  in  history,  for  outpost  duty  and  skinnlsh* 

were  a  nation  of  horsemen.  Though  they  retain-  of  the  Granii       '\      B.0.)o     .. 

ed  the  war  chariot,  and  even  left  to  it  its  ancient  stance  of  an  eni       m      in  whi 

precedence  over  the  younger  ann  of  cavalry,  yet  a  decisive  part  a  u«  F«n       sai         i 

the  great  numerical  strengUi  of  the  mounted  charging  oiatance  from  tu« «        w 

men   gave  the   latter  an  importance  it   had  soon  as  the  heads  of  colnin      mthb 

never  possessed   in  any  former  service.     The  infantry  had  passed  the  n^ 

cavalry  of  the  Assyrians,  Eg^'ptians,  and  Per-  could  deploy,  the  Penlaii  i       w 

sians  consisted  of  that  kind  which  still  prevails  them  and  drove  them  hetaw 

in  the  East,  and  which,  up  to  very  recent  times,  into  the  river.    This  inancMVni,  < 


OAYALBLY     . 

Ad  charged  the  Persiuifl  in  flank.  A  beat  war-]ione  in  tzlitenoe.    Hie  Oartbagteiai 

it  ensued,  bat  the  Persian  horsemen  infantry  waa  fiir  inferior  to  that  of  the  Romana, 

Miaed  in  one  line  without  reserves,  even  after  it  had  been  kmg  trained  by  ita  two. 

at  last  abandoned  by  the  Asiatic  great  chiefe;  it  wonld  not  have  had  the  ali^taat* 

their  army,  were  ultimately  routed,  chance  againat  the  Boman  legiona,  had  it  not 

of  Arbela  (301  B.  C.)  was  the  most  been  for  the  asalstance  of  that  cayalrr  whidi 

r  the  Macedonian  cavalry;  Alexander  alone  made  it  poseible  for  Hannibal  to  hold  oot 

led  the  Macedonian  horse,  which  16  yeara  in  Italy ;  and  when  thia  cavali^  had 

)  extreme  right  of  his  order  of  battle,  been  worn  out  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  ao  many 

Thessalian  horse  formed  the  left,  campaigna,  not  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy, 

ans  tried  to  outflank  him,  but  in  the  there  was  no  longer  a  place  in  Italy  for  bin. 

loment  Alexander  brought  fresh  men  Hannibal's  battlea  hare  that  in  common  with 

rear  so  &s  to  overlap  them  in  their  those  of  IVederic  the  Qreat,  that  moat  of  them 

r  at  the  same  time  left  a  gap  be-  were  won  by  cavalry  over  first-rate  intluittj; 

iir  left  and  centre.     Into  this  gap  and,  indeed,  at  no  other  time  has  cavalry  per- 

at  once  dashed,  separating  their  left  formed  such  gloriona  deeds  aa  under  thoao  two 

remainder  of  the  arrny,  rolling  it  up  great  commanders.   .  From  what  nation,  and 

',  and  pursuing  it  for  a  considerable  upon  what  tactical  principles ,  Hamilcar  and 

Then,  on  being  called  upon  to  send  Hannibal  formed  their  regular  cavalry,  we  aro 

to  his  own  menaced  left,  he  rallied  not  precisely  informed.    But  aa  their  Nnndd- 

In  a  very  short  time,  and  passing  be-  ian  light  horse  are  always  clearly  du^ngoished 

enemy ^d  centre  fell  upon  the  rear  of  from  the  heavy  or  regular  cavalry,  we  may  eon- 

Tbe  battle  was  thus  gained,  and  dude  that  the  latter  was   not  oompoaed   ci 

from  that  day  ranks  among  the  Berber  tribes.    There  were  venr  Kkdy  many 

)  cavalry  generals  of  all  times.    And  foreign  mercenaries  and  some  Oarthaffiniana; 

the  work,  his  cavalry  pursued  the  the  great  mass,  however,  moat  probably  ooa- 

aemy  with  such  ardor  that  its  ad-  sisted  of  Spaniards,  aa  it  was  formed  in  their 

rd  stood  the  next  day  75  miles  in  country,  and  aa  even  in  CiMar'a  time  Spaakh 

1  the  battle-field.    It  is  very  curious  horsemen  were  attached  to  most  Boman  armiea. 

that  the  general  principles  of  cavalry  Hannibal  beiuff  well  acquainted  with  Qreek 

re  as  well  understood  at  that  time  as  civilization,  ana  Qreek  mercenariea  and  toldina 

10  w.    To  attack  infantry  in  the  for-  of  fortune  having  before  hia  time  served  nnder 

the  march,  or  during  a  change  of  the  Carthaginian  standtfds,  lliere  can  toaroely 

;  to  attack  cavalry  principally  on  its  be  a  doubt  that  the  organization  of  the  Greoian 

profit  by  any  opening  in  the  enemy's  and  Macedonian  heavy  cavalry  aervad  aa  the 

ing  in  and  wheeling  to  the  right  and  basis  for  that  of  the  Oarthagmiaii.    The  rwf 

u>  take  in  fiank  and  rear  the  troops  first  encounter  in  Italy  settled  the  qneation  of  tba 

t  to  such  a  gap ;  to  follow  up  a  victory  auperiority  of  the  Oarthagiidim  horse.  At  the  Tl- 

and  inexorable  pursuit  of  the  broken  cinus  (218  B.  0.),  the  Boman  conanl  Pnblioa  Sei- 

leso  are  among  the  first  and  most  pio,whilereconnoicringwithhiaeavalryandUflEiii 

rules  that  every  modern  cavalry  offi-  in£uitry,  met  with  the  Oarthaginiaa  eavalfy lad 

learn.    After  Alexander's  death  we  by  Hannibal  on  a  similar  errand*    Hannibal  at 

ore  of  tliat  splendid  cavalry  of  Greece  once  attacked.    The  Boman  light  infiuitry  atood . 

ion.    In  Greece  infantry  again  pre-  in  first  line,  the  cavalir  formed  the  aeoood. 

1  in  Asia  and  E^ypt  the  mounted  Tlie  Garthac^ian  heavy  horse  ehai|^  the  fair 

on  degenerated. — The  Bomans  never  fiintry,  diapmed  it,  and  then  fell  at  onoo  on  the 

emcn.    What  little  cavalry  they  had  Boman  cavalry  in  front,  while  the  Nonddiaa 

legions  was  glad  to  fight  on  foot,  irregulara  chai^^ed  their  flank  and  rear.    The 

ies  were  of  an  inferior  breed,  and  the  battie  waa  8lK>rt    The  Bomana  fought  brafih^ 

not  ride.  But  on  the  southern  side  of  but  they  had  no  chance  whatever.    Tbey  eoaid 

)rranean  a  cavalry  was  formed,  which  not  ride;  their  own  lK>r8ea  vanqidahed  them; 

vailed,  but  even  outshone  that  of  Alex-  frightened  by  the  flight  <tf  the  Aoman  ddr> 

rhe  Carthaginian  generals,  Hamilcar  mishers,  who  were  driven  in  upon  them  and 

libal,  had  succeeded  in  forming,  be-  sought  ahelter  between  tiieni,  tiiey  threw  eff 

^uuiidian  irregular  horsemen,  a  body  many  ff  their  ridera  and  broke  np  the  fDrouip 

te  rerular  cavalry,  and  thus  created  tion.    Other   troopera,  not  tmmig  to  tb^ 

which    almost  everywhere  insured  horsemanahip,  wisely  diamoonted  and  attamp^ 

ctory.    The  Berbers  of  north  Africa  ed  to  fight  aa  kifimtiy.    Bat  abeady  the  Oia^ 

'  the  present  day,  a  nation  of  horse-  thaginian  enirMaiera  were  in   the  midat  of 

sast  in  the  plains,  and  the  splendid  them,  while  Uie  inevitable  Knmidiana  galloped 

le  which  carried  Ilannibal^s  swords-  round  the  confiised  masa,  entting  down  avaij 

the  deep  masses  of  the  Roman  in-  ftigitive  who  detached  himself  from  K.    Tna 

ith    a   rapidity  and  vehemence  nn-  lo^  of  the  Bomana  waa  eonsiderabW^  and  Pn^ 

ore,  still  mounts  the  finest  regiments  of  liua   8oiplo    himsdf  waa  wonodad.     At  Hm 

Fretich  cavalry,  the  e?umeur$  ^Af^  Trebia,  Hannibal  ancceeded  in  mitiofaii  tlia  B»- 

is  by  them  acknowledged  to  be  the  mana  to  oroM  that  river,  ao  aa  tofllgliiwitk'ttia 


«v,uin/  luiaoirjr  aua  iu,iniu  cavHirj.     lao  cav-  uue  empire,  unaw  vmHiDian,  ii 

alrj  of  Latium  formod  the  Rotnnn  right  wing,  on  a  comparatiTely  respectmbk 

leaning  on  the  river  Aafidus ;  that  of  the  alli^  in  the  battle  of  Oapna.  in  A.  D.  f 

Italians  stood  on  the  left,  while  the  infantrj  Narses  ia  reported  to  1     e  < 

formed  the  centre.    Uannibiil,  too,  pbced  his  invaders  of  Italy  prbici      t  vj 

infantry  in  tlie  centre,  the  Celtic  and  Spanish  arm. — ^The   estMbah      ui.,  in  a 

levies  agoin  forming  the  wings,  while  between  western  Enrmte,  of  i^  woqnerioi 

them,  a  Uttle  farther  back,  stood  his  African  Tentonio  origin,  led  to  a  new  en 

infantry,  now  equipped  and  organized  on  the  of  cavalry.    The  nobility  took 

Roman  system.    Of  his  cavalry,  he    placed  the  mounted  serrioe,  mider  the 

the  Numidians  on  the  right  wing,  where  the  men-at-arms  {^ent  a*aniMt),  fii 

open  plain  permitted  them,  by  their  snperior  of  horse  of  the  beaTiest  deaorij 

mobihty  ana  rapidity,  to  evade  the  charges  of  not  only  the  riders  bat  also  tj 

the  Italian  heavy  horse  opposed  to  them ;  while  covered  with  defensiTe  armoi 

the  whole  ofthe  heavy  cavalry,  under  Uasdmbtl,  battle  at  whieb  muh  CKfturj 

was  stationed  on  the  left,  close  to  the  river,  that  at  Poitiers,  where  Chaiice 

On  the  Roman  left,  the  Numidians  gave  the  beat  back  the  torrent  of  Arab 

Italian  cavalry  plenty  to  do,  but  fh>m  their  Frankish   knighthood,  under  1 

very  nature  as  irregular  horse  could  not  break  Acmitania,  broke  throvsb  the 

np  their  close  array  by  regular  charges.    In  the  and  took  their  camp.    Bnt  m 

centre,  tlie  Roman  infantry  soon  drove  back  not  fit  for  pnrsnit ;  and  the  Ark 

the  Celts  and  Spaniards,  and  then  formed  into  nnder  riieiter  of  their 

a  wedge-shaped  column  in  order  to  attack  the  horse,  retired  u  .  n 

African  infantry.    These,  however,  wheeled  in-  this  battle  da       i  of  *« 

ward,  and  charging  the  unwieldy  mass  in  line,  massive  bat  uu*i«:        i 

broke  its  impetus;  and  there  the  battle,  now,  be-  Westfou^tth<       «»n       ^«« 

a  stai     nsr  fieht    But  Ilasdrubal's  heavr  varied  soooesi.    x     (         n  ki 
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ly   destroyed  ;  neither  they  nor  their  horses  with  moBkets,  but  a  general  change  took  place 

^cyold  stand  the  climate,  the  immensely  long  in  the  character  of  infantry.    This  arm  began 

xnATchea,  and  the  want  of  proper  food  and  to  be  formed  by  the  enlistment  of  mercenaries 

forage.  These  crusades  were  followed  by  a  fresh  who  made  a  profession  of  military  service.    The 

irrnption  of  eastern    horsemen    into  Europe,  German  LandskncehU  and  the  Swiss  were  such 

tliot  of  the  Mongols.     Uaving  overrun  Kussia,  professional  soldiers,  and  they  very  soon  intro- 

ftod  the  provinces  of  Poland,  they  were  met  duced  ingre  regular   fbnnations  and    tactical 

mt  Walilstatt  in  Silesia,  in  1241,  by  a  combined  movements.   The  ancient  Doric  and  Macedonian 

Polish  and  German  army.     After  a  long  strug-  phalanx  was,  in  a  manner,  revived  ;  a  helmet 

^e,  tlie  Asiatics  defeated  the  worn-out  steel-  and  a  breastplate  somewhat  protected  the  men 

clad  knights,  but  the  victory  was  so  dearly  against  the  lance  and  sword  of  the  cavalry ;  and 

boughttliat  it  broke  the  power  of  the  invaders,  when,  at  Novara  (1513),  the  Swiss  infantry  drove 

The  Mongols  advanced  no  further,  and    soon,  the  Frencli  knighthood  actually  from  the  field^ 

by  divisions    among    themselves,    ceased    to  there  was  no  further  use  for  such  valiant  bnt 

be  dangerous,  and  were  driven   back.     Dur-  unwieldy  horsemen.      Accordingly,   after  the 

ing  the  whole  of  tlie  middle  ages,  cavalry  re-  insurrection  of  the  Netlierlands  against  Spain, 

iiiained  tlie  chief  arm  of  all  armies:  with  the  we  find  a  new  class  of  cavalry,  the  German 

eastern  nations  the  light  irregular  horse  had  Heiters  {rcitre^  of  the  French^,  raised  by  volun- 

Always  held  that  rank ;  with  those  of  western  tary  enlistment,  like  the  iniantry,  and  armed 

£uro'pe,  the  heavy  regular  cavalry  formed  by  with  helmet  and  breastplate,  sword  and  pistols. 

^e  knighthood  was  in  this  period  the  arm  They  were    fully  as    heavy  as    the   modem 

'^hich  decided  every  battle.     This  preeminence  cuirassiers,  yet  far  lighter  than  the  knights. 

^f  the  mounted  arm  was  not  so  much ,  caused  They  soon  proved  their  superiority  over  the 

^y  its  own  excellence,  for  the  irregulars  of  the  heavy  men-at-arms.    These  now  disappear,  and 

£ast  were  incapable  of  orderly  fight,  and  the  with  them  the  lance ;   the  sword  and  short 

y^ulars  of  the  West  were  clumsy  beyond  be-  firearms  now  fonn  the  general  armature  for 

**^   in  their  movements;   it   was  principally  cavalry.    About  the  same  time  (end  of  the 

^^*Used   by  the  bad  quality  of  the  infantry.  16th  century)  the  hybrid  arm  of  dragoons  was 

Antics   as   well  as  Europeans  held  that  arm  introduced,  first  in  France,  then  in  tlie  other 

^'^  contempt ;  it  was  composed  of  those  who  countries  of  Europe.     Armed  with  mnskets, 

^ould  not  afford  to  appear  mounted,  princi-  they  were  intended  to  fight,  according  to  cir- 

P^ly  of  slave^j  or  serfs.    There  was  no  proper  cnmstances,  either  as  infantry  or  as  cavJjry.    A 

^I'ganization  for  it ;  without  defensive  armor,  similar  corps  had  been  formed  by  Alexander  the 

^ith    a    ])ike   and    sword  for  its    sole  woa-  Great  under  the  name  of  the  dimaehcBj  but  it 

Pons,  it  might  now  and  then  by  its  deep  for-  had  not  yet  been  imitated.    The  dragoons  of 

Nation  wit  list  and  the  furious  but  disorderly  the  16  th  century  had  a  longer  existence,  bat 

J^harges  of  eastern  horsemen ;  but  it  was  resist-  toward  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  they  had 

*^3aly  ridden  over  by  the  invulnerable  meu-at-  everywhere  lost  their  hybrid  character,  except 

<Uins  of  the  West.    The  only  exception  was  in  name,  and  were  generally  used  as  cavalry. 

^rmed  by  the  Euglisli  infantry,  which  derived  The  most  important  feature  in  their  formation 

tts  strength  from  its  formidable  weapon,  the  was  that  they  were  the  first  body  of  regular 

long-bow.     Tiio  numerical  proportion  of  the  cavalry  which   was   completely  deprived   ci 

European  cavalry  of  these  times  to  the  re-  defensive  armor.    The  creation  of  real  hybrid 

Joinder  of   the  army  was  certainly  not  as  dragoons  was  again  attempted,  on  a  large  scale, 

citrung   as  it  was  a  few  centuries  later,  nor  by  the  emperor  Nicholas  of  Kussia ;  but  it  was 

«ven  as  it  is  now.    Knights  were  not  so  ex-  soon  proved  that,  before  the  enemy,  they  must 

cecdiogly  numerous,  and  in  many  large  battles  always  be  used  as  cavalry,  and  consequently 

we   find  that  not  more  than  800  or  1,000  of  Alexander  IL  very  soon  reduced  them  to  ample 

them  were  present.    But  they  were  generally  cavalry,  with  no  more  pretensions  to  dismonnt- 

Bufficient  to  dispose  of  any  number  of  foot  sol-  ed  service  than  hussars  or  cuirassiers.    Maurice 

diers,  as  soon  as  they  had  succeeded  in  driving  of  Orange,  tho  great  Dutch  commander,  form- 

from  the  field  the  enemy ^s  men-at-arms.    The  ed  his  Reiteri  for  the  first  time  in  something  like 

general    mode  of  fighting  of   these    men-at-  our  modern  tactical  organization.    Ue  taught 

arms  was   in    line,   in  single  rank,  the  rear  them  to  execute  charges  and  evolutions  in  sep- 

n&uk  being  formed  by  the  esquires,  who  wore,  arate  bodies,  and  in  more  than  one  line ;  to 

generally  speaking,  a  less  complete  and  heavy  wheel,  break  of^  form  column  and  line,  and 

suit  of  armor.    These  lines,  once  in  the  midst  of  change  front,  witliout  disorder,  and  in  separate 

tho  enemy,  soon  dissolved  themselves  into  sin-  squadrons  and  troops.    Thus  a  cavalry  fight 

gle  combatants,  and  finished  the  battle  by  sheer  was  no  longer  decided  by  one  charge  of  the 

hand-to-hand    fighting.      Subsequently,   when  whole  mass,  but  by  the  successive  charges  of 

firearms  began  to  come  into  use,  deep  masses  separate  squadrons  and  lines  supporting  each 

were  formed,  generally  squares ;  but  then  the  other.     His  cavalry  was  formed  ffenerally  6 

days  of  chivalry  were  numbered.    During  the  deep.    In  other  armies  it  fought  in  deep  bodieSi 

15th  century,  not  only  was  artillery  introduced  and  where  a  line  formation  was  adopted  it  was 

into  the  field  of  battle,  while  part  of  the  infantry,  still  from  6  to  8  deep.    The  17th  century,  having 

the   skirmishers  of  those  times,  were  armed  completely  done  away  with  the  costly  men-at- 
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arawiincreatedttMimmerio&lBtrentTtbofeaTalr;  to  raiio  H 

to  an  enonnoos  extent    At  no  other  period  was  Tha  PniMU 

tliore  BO  larpe  tv  proportion  of  that  arm  id  every  hone*,  drilli 

fiTTiiy.    Iti  the  80  years'  war  from  j  to  nearly  i  father  had  U 

of  each  army  wan  generally  compotietl  of  cavalry ;  initaot  at  Hi 

in  Binglo  inBtancea  there  were  2  horaemen  to  1  first  Silesian 

fiiot  soldier.    Gustavus  Adolphns  ataads  at  the  erio  eatirel] 

head  of  cavalry  comTnanders  of  ihis  period,  llts  and   dismcHi 

mounted  troops  cunMhted  of  cuirassiers  and  bacbgroond, 

dm(H>ons,  the  latter  tighliiig  almost  always  as  evolutiona  i 

cavalry.    Ilis  cuiruseiere,  too,  wero  much  lighter  tpeed,  all  vl 

tlian  those  of  tlie  emperor,   and  soon  proved  airy  officera 

tlieir  incontestable  superiority.    The  Swedish  into  perfed 

cavalry  were  formed  8  deep ;  their  ordeA  were,  handy  and  e 

eontrsry  to  the  UMige  uf  the  cuirasaiera  of  most  well  ezercii 

annies,  whose  chief  arm  was  the  piatol,  not  to  men  were  U 

lose  ti[iie  in  firing,  but  to  charge  the   enemy  ground,  acn 

Bwurd  in  hand.    At  this  period  the  cavalry,  boclc,  were  I 

which   daring  the  middle   ages  had  generally  firing  at  all 

been  placed  in  the  centre,  was  ocnin  plaeeo,  lines  of  thi 

as  in   antiqaity,  on   the   wings  of  tlie  anny,  "Every    iqi 

where  it  was  formed  in  S  lines.  In  England,  the  charge,  is  to 

civil  war  gave  rise  to  2  distinguished  cavalry  and  no  com 

leaders.    PrinceIlnpert,on  tlie  royalist  side,  bad  troops  Are  ni 

as  much  "  dash  "  in  him  as  any  cavalry  general,  the  generxla 

but  he  was  almost  always  carried  too  far,  lost  this.     As  tl 

his  cavalry  ont  of  han'd,  and  was  himself  so  quick  trot, 

taken  up  with  what  was  immcdiDtoly  before  well  closed; 

him,  that  the  general  always  disappeared  in  the  mi^esty  is  o 

"bold  dragoon."    Cromwell,  on  the  other  hand,  brulien."     ' 

with  quite  as  much  dash  where  it  wosreqaired,  always  (irei 

was  a  far  better  general  ;  he  kept  his  men  well  but  2  things 

In  hand,  always  held  back  a  reserve  for  nnfnrc-  to  charge 

seen  events  and  decisive  movements,  knew  how  speed  and 

to  mano-avre,  end  thus  proved  generally  vieto-  ""' 
i-iims  over  his  inconsiderate  o|iponent.    lie  won 
the  batttes  of  Uoreton  Moor  and  Noseby  by  liis 
cavalry  alone. — With  most  amies  the  nse  of 


alone  ciccptiHl.  In  France,  Pruseio,  and  Ai 
cuvalry  was  drilled  to  use  the  carabine  exactly 
as  infantry  used  the  musket.  They  fired  un 
boTBcback,  the  line  standing  still  all  the  while, 
by  tiles,  platoon^  ranks,  &c. ;  and  when  a 
moYcnient  for  a  charge  was  made,  the  line 
advanced  at  a  trot,  pulled  up  at  a  short  distance 
JVom  the  enemy,  gave  a  volley,  drew  swords, 
and  thcD  charged.  The  cffeclire  lire  of  the 
long  lines  cif  infantry  had  shaken  all  confidence 
in  the  cherpe  of  a  cavalry  which  was  no  longer 
protected  by  armor;  conscqucnlly,  riding  was 
neglected,  no  movements  could  be  executed  at 
a  quick  pace,  ond  even  at  a  slow  pace  accidents 
happeneil  by  the  score  to  both  men  and  horses. 
The  drill  was  mostly  dismounted  work,  and 
their  oflicers  hod  no  idea  wliatcver  of  the  way 
of  handling  cavalry  in  battle.  The  French,  it 
b  true,  Biiinctimcs  charged  sword  in  hand,  and 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  true  to  his  national 
tradition,  always  charged  full  speed  without 
firing,  dl'ipcrsing  cavalry  and  mfantry,  and 
sometimes  even  taking  field  works  of  a  weak  the  w 
profile.  Ilut  it  was  reserved  for  Frederic  the 
Great  and  his  great  cavalry  commander,  Seyd- 
lit^  to  revolutionize  the  moaat«d  lerTioe^  and 
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MMt  ODifbrmly  beaten.    Tbeo«Tali7,  piiratively  slow  psM,  at  n  trot  or  a  colleot«d 

1  to  oope  with  Buoh  opponents,  was  (J-  cnat«r;  tliere  ve  but  fow  inetimccs  wliercthej' 

ireserveuntilBfewyeart'cimpwgn-  charged  ot  a  gallop.     Their  great  bravery  and 

roved  them.     Since  ITSB  and  after-  oUise  ranka  made  up  often  eooiiph  for  tlie  eur- 

diriaionof  infantry  had oTftlry  Ma  t;iilfd  iraiietus,  bat  Btill  their  clisreo  waa  not 

ill,  at  Wanburg,  the  whole  of  the  what  would  now  be  conmdered  good.     The  old 

airy  was  defeated  by  69  Aantrian  system  of  receiving  hostile  cavalry  otandiog, 

1796),    When  Napoleon  took  the  di-  carabine  in  hand,  was  in   very  mimy  cases  re- 

&ir8inFrattce,liedidhi3beBttoini-  tninMi  by  the  French  cavalry,  and  in  every 

'rencb  cavalry.     He  found  about  the  such  ingtunoe  were   they  defeated.     The   Inst 

ial  that  could  be  met  with.  Ab  a  na-  example  of  this  liappcncd  at  Dunigkow  (April 

ncharodecidedly theworBthorgemen  6,   IblS),   where  about   1,200  French  cavalry 

lod  their  horB&i,  good  for  draught,  thus  awaited  a  charge  of  400  Pruefiana,  and 

I  adapted  for  the  saddle.     Nkpoleon  were  completely  beaten  in  spite  of  their  num- 

)  but  an  indifferent  rider,  and  oeg-  hers.      As  to  Napoleon's  tactics,  the  use  of 

ig  in  othora.     Still  ho  made  great  great  masses  of  cavalry  with  bira   became  such 

tta,  and  after  the  camp  of  Boolugne,  a  fixed  role,  tiiat  not  only  was  the  divisional 

in  great  part,  mounted  on  Gerinao  eavoh-y  weakened  so  as  to  be  completely  nse- 

horsea,  was  no  despicable  adversary,  less,    bat    bImi    in   the   employment  of   these 

gns  of  180Q  and  1806-'7  allowed  his  mosses  be  often  neglected  tliat  successive  en- 

.t»sorb  almost  all  tlie  horses  of  tbe  ga^-cment  of  bis  forces   which  is  one  of  Uie 

d  Prussian  armies,  and  beside,  reCo-  principBl  points  in  modern   taclics,  and  which 

dcon's  army  by  the  excellent  cavalry  is  oven  more  applicable  to  cavalry  than  to  ia- 

deratioa  of  the  Rhine  and  the  grand  fEintry.     He  introduced  the  cavalry  charge  in 

'arsaw.    Thus  were  formed  those  culunin,  and  even  formed  whole  cavalry  corps 

lasses  of  horsemen  with  which  Na-  iTitoonemonstercolumn,  in  such  formations  that 

i  in  1609,  1812,  and  tbe  latter  part  the  citrication  of  a  single  sqaadron  or  regiment 

hich,   though   geiier^y  deaignated  became  on  utter  impossibility,  and  that  any  at- 

were   in  great  part  composed  of  tompt  at  deploying  was   entirely  ont  of  the 

id  Poles.     The  cuirass,  which  had  question.     His  cavalry  generals,  too,  were  not 

ly  done  away  with  in  the  French  up  lo  the  mark,  and  even  the  most  brilliant  of 

ly   before   tbe   revolution,  was   re-  theni,  Mornt,  would  have  cut  but  a  sorry  figure 

portion  of  tbe  heavy  cavtdry  by  if  opposed  to  a  Seydliia.     Daring  llie  wars  of 

Id  other  respecta  the  organiiatjon  1913,  '14,  and  '15,  cavalry  tactics  had  decidedly 

lent  remained  nearly  the  same,  ex-  improved  on  the  part  of  Napoleon's  opponents. 

ith  his  Polish  auxiliaries  he  received  Tliough  to  a  great  extent  fuUowing  Na[X)leon's 

enta  of  light  horse,  armed  with  the  eyslcm  of  holding  osvotry  in  reserve  in  large 

istume  and  equipment  of  which  were  musses,  and  tlierefore  very  often  keeping  the 

ted   ill  other   armies.     But   in  tlie  greater  portion  of  the  cavalry  entirely  ont  of 

of  cavalry  he  introduced  a  com plet«  ai>  action,  still  in  raauy  instances  B  return  lo the 

ccording  to  the  system  of  compodng  tactics  of  Frederic  was  attempted.      In  tlie 

.d  army  corps  of  all  3  arms,  a  por-  Prussian    array   tbe    old    spirit  was    revived, 

liglit  cav;Llry  was  attached  to  each  Bluchcr  was  the  first  to  luti  his  cavalry  more 

corps;  but  the  mass  of  the  arm,  boldly,  and  generally  with  suocass.  The  ara- 
dly  all  the  heavy  horse,  were  held  buscode  of  Ilaynan  (1S13),  where  20  Prussian 
reserve  for  the  purpose  of  striking  lujiindrons  rode  down  8  French  battalions  and 
)le  moment  a  great  decisive  blow,  took  18  guos,mark8atiiming  point  in  the  mod- 
■f  need,  of  covering  the  retreat  of  the  ein  history  of  cavalry,  and  forms  a  favorable 
ise  masses  of  cavalry,  suddenly  ap-  contrast  to  tbe  taclics  of  LQtien,  where  the  al- 
agivenpoiiitot' the  battle-field,  have  hes  held  18,000  horse  entirely  in  reserve  until 
deci^^iveiy;  still,  they  never  goioed  the  battle  was  lost,  although  a  more  favorabla 
uit  successes  as  the  horsemen  of  cavalry  ground  coald  nut  be  found. — The  Eng- 
e  Great.  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  litb  had  never  adopted  the  system  of  forming 
partly  in  the  changed  tactics  of  in-  large  maiisea  of  cavalry,  &nd  had  tlierefore 
licb,  by  selecting  chiefly  broken  many  successes,  although  Napier  himself  ad- 
its operations,  and  oln'ays  receiving  mils  that  their  cavalry  was  not  so  good  at  that 
I  square,  made  it  more  difficult  for  time  as  that  of  Uie  French.  At  Waterloo 
u-m  to  achieve  such  great  victories  (where,  by  the  way,  the  French  cuirassiers  for 
iian  horsemen  bad  obtained  over  the  once  charged  at  fiill  speed),  the  English  cavalry 
infantry  lines  of  their  opponents,  was  admirably  handled  and  generally  snccete- 
so  certain  that  Napoleon's  oavalrr  ful,  oioept  where  it  followed  iMnstiooal  weak- 
lua!  to  thut  of  Frederic  the  Great,  nessof  getting  out  of  hand.  Since  the  peace  of 
.apuleun's  cavalry  tactics  were  not  181G,  Napoleon's  tactics,  though  still  preserved 
stance  an  improvement  upon  those  in  the  regulations  of  ninst  armies,  have  again 
;.  The  indifferent  riding  of  the  maderoomforthosoof  Frederic.  Ridingisbet- 
npelled  tlicm  to  charge  at  a  com-  ler  attended  to,  though  Etill  not  al  all  to  th* 


IDO  laucers  mosuj   in   ine  r'oiisa   proYinces.  uonea^  oaa  uie  doh  i  uw  « 

The  recruiting  of  Uie  horsoa,  however,  deserves  the  ekammm  d^4fi^f^  — »       ka 

especial  notice.    In  England,  where  the  whole  with  them,  bat  the  oil 

cavalry  does  not  require  in  time  of  war  above  get  any.    Tliiii  in  caM  m  li 

10,000  horses,  the  government  finds  no  diffi-  French  are  compelled  to  baji     ■ 

culty  in  baying  them ;  but  in  order  to  insure  in  England,  bat  mcstlj  in  n 

to  the  service  Uie  benefit  of  horses  not  worked  where  they  do  not  get  the  b 

till  nearly  5  years  old,  8-year-old  colts,  mostly  though  each  horse  ooita  t^ 

Yorkshire  bred,  are  bought  and  kept  at  gov-  Many  oondemned  bones  fli      u 

emment  expense  in  depots  till  they  are  fit  regiments  find  their  way  inw  ^ 

to  be  used.    The  price  paid  for  the  colta  (£20  French,  and  altogether  the  F 

to  £25),  and  the  abundance  of  good  horses  ehanmm  ^Afrtgue  ezoepleup 

in  the  country,  make  the  British  cavalry  cer-  mounted  in  Europe.— <}awrj 

tainly  the  best  mounted  in   the  world.     In  2  kinds:  heavy  and  light.    Thb; 

Russia  a  similar  abundance  of   horses  exists,  character  of  the  S  la  in       i   L 

though  the  breed  is  inferior  to  the  English,  and  powerfhl  horsea  e        t 

The  remount  ofScers  buy  the  horses  by  whole*  with  small,  active,  aim 

Bale  in  the  southern  and  western  provinces  of  mer  in  a  charge  act 

the  empire,  mostly  from  Jewish  dealers;  they  greater  weight;  thai 

le-sell  those  that  are  unfit,  and  hand  over  to  and  impetuoei^  of         m 

the  various  regiments  such  as  are  of  its  color  over  far  more  fit  jum  i 

(all  horses  being  of  the  same  color  in  a  Rusuan  mishing,  for  which  koiv  j  «jr 

regiment).    The  colonel  is  considered  as  it  were  neither  handy  nor  intal      nk 

proprietor  of  the  horses ;  for  a  round  sum  paid  fkr  the  distinctioa  la 

to  him  he  has  to  keep  the  regiment  well  mount-  fancy,  and  the 

ed.     The  horses  are  expected  to  last  8  years,  costamea,  have  c       su  i 

Formerly  they  were   taken   from  the   large  and  varieties,  to  bvu«c 
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preferable  for  throsts,  the  second  for  oats.    The  chiefe  require  a  quicker  eye  and  a  greater  pres- 
onestion  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  lance  over  ence  of  mind  than  thoee  of  heavy  none.    The 
tM  sword  is  still  under  disonssion.   For  dose  men  must  he,  individually,  better  horsemen ; 
encounter  the  sword  is  undoubtedly  prefera-  they  must  have  their  horses  perfectly  under 
bio;  and  in  a  charge  the  lance,  unless  too  long  control,  start  from  a  stand  into  a  full  gallop, 
and  heavy  to  be  wielded,  can  scarcely  act  at  and  again  stop  in  an  instant ;  turn  quick,  and 
all,  but  in  the  pursuit  of  broken  cavalry  it  is  leap  well ;   the  horses  should  be  hardy  and 
foand  most  effective.    Of  nations  of  horsemen,  quick,  licht  in  the  mouth,  and  obedient  to  the 
almost  all  trust  to  the  sword;  even  the  Cos-  leg,  handy  at  turning,  and  especially  broken  in 
sack  abandons  his  lance  when  he  has  to  fight  for  working  at  a  canter,  having  their  haunches 
against  the  expert  swordsmen  of  Oircassia.  The  well  under  them.    Beside  rapid  fiank  and  rear 
pistol  is  useless  except  for  a  signal  shot ;  the  attacks,  ambuscades,  and  pursuit,  the  light  cav- 
carabine  is  not  very  effective,  even  if  rifled,  and  airy  has  to  do  the  greater  part  of  the  ontpoet 
Jiever  will  be  of  much  real  use  until  a  breech-  and  patrolling  duty  for  the  whole  army ;  apt- 
loading  one  is  adopted ;  the  revolver  in  skilful  ness  for  single  combat^  the  foundation  of  which 
htaids  is  a  formidable  weapon  for  close  encoun-  is  good  horsemanship,  is  therefore  one  of  its 
^r ;  still  the  queen  of  weapons  for  cavalry  is  a  principal  requirements.    In  line,  the  men  ride 
good,  sliarp,  handy  sword. — Beside  the  saddle,  less  close  together,  so  as  to  be  alwavs  pre- 
^ridle,  and  armed  rider,  the  cavalry  horse  has  pared  for  changes  of  front  and  other  evolutions. 
^  carry  a  valise  with  reserve  clothing,  camp  — The  English  have  nominally  18  light  and  18 
utensils,  grooming  tackle,  and  in  a  campaign  heavy  regiments  (dragoons,  hussars,  lancers; 
•Jao  food  for  the  rider  and  forage  for  itself,  the  2  regiments  of  life-guards  alone  are  cuiras- 
The  sum  total  of  this  burden  varies  in  dif-  siers) ;  but  in  reality  all  their  cavalry,  by  com- 
^erent    services    and    classes  of  cavalry,  be-  position  and  training,  are  heavy  cavalrv,  and 
tween  250  and  800  lbs.  for  the  heavy  march-  little  different  in  the  size  of  men  and  horses, 
iog  order,  a  weight  which  will  appear  enormous  For  real  light  cavalry  service  they  have  always 
When    compared   with    what   private    saddle  used  foreign  troops-— Germans  in  Europe,  native 
horses    have  to  carry.      This    overweighting  irregulars  in  India.    The  French  have  8  kinds: 
the  horses  is  the  weakest  point  of  all  cavalry,  light  cavalry  hussars  and  chasseurs,  174  squad- 
Great  reforms  are  everywhere  required  in  this  rons ;  line  cavalry,  lancers  and  dragoons,  120 
fespect.    The  weight  of  the  men  and  accoutre-  squadrons ;  reserve  cavalry,  78  squadrons,  cui- 
meiits  can  and  must  be  reduced,  but  as  long  as  rassiers  and  carabineers.    Austria  has  96  squad- 
the  present  system  lasts,  this  drag  upon  the  ronsof  heavy  cavalry,  dragoons  and  cuirassiers; 
liorse^s  is  always  to  be  taken  into  account  when-  and  192  squadrons  of  light,  hussars  and  lancers, 
ever  we  judge  of  the  capabilities  of  exertion  Prussia  has,  of  the  line,  80  squadrons  of  heavy 
and  endurance  of  cavalry.      Heavy  cavalry,  horse,  cuirassiers  and  lancers ;  and  72  squadrons 
composed  of  strong  but,  if  possible,  compara-  of  light  horse,  dragoons  and  hussars ;  to  which 
lively  light  men,  on  strong  horses,  must  act  may  be  added,  in  cose  of  war,  186  squadrons  of 
principally    by  the    force    of   a   well-closed,  lancers  of  the  first  levy  of  the  landwehr.    The 
solid    charge.      This    requires  power,   endur-  second    levy    of    the    landwehr  cavalry  will 
ance,  and  a  certain  physical  weight,  though  scarcely  ever  be  formed  separately.    The  Rob- 
not  as  much  as  would  render  it  unwieldy,  sian  cavalry  consists  of  160  heavy  squadrons, 
There  must  be  speed  in  its  movements,  but  no  cuirassiers  and  dragoons;  and  804  light  sqnad- 
more  than  is  compatible  with  the  highest  de-  rons,  hussars  and  lancers.    The  formation  of 
gree  of  order.     Once  formed  for  the  attack,  it  the  dragoon  corps  for  alternate  mounted  and 
ronst  chiefly  ride  straight  forward;  but  what-  infantry  duty  has  been  abandoned,  and  the 
ever  comes  in  its  path  must  be  swept  away  dragoons  incorporated  with  the  heavy  cavalry, 
by  its  charge.    The  riders  need  not  be,  indi-  The  real  light  cavalry  of  the  Russians,  how- 
vidually,  as  good  horsemen  as  those  of  light  ever,  are  the  Cossacks,  of  whom  they  alwaya 
cavalry ;  but  they  must  have  full  command  over  have  more  than  enough  for  all  the  outpost,  re- 
their  horses,  and  be  accustomed  to  ride  straight  connoitring,  and  irregular  duties  of  their  armies, 
forward  and    in   a    well-closed  mass.    Their  In  the  U.  S.  army  there  are  2  regiments  of 
horses,  in  consequence,  must  be  less  sensible  to  dragoons,  1  of  mounted  riflemen,  and  2  styled 
the  leg,  nor  should  they  have  their  haunches  too  cavalry ;  all  of  which  regiments,  it  has  been 
much  under  them ;  they  should  step  out  well  recommended,  should  be  called  regiments  of 
in  their  trot,  and  be  accustomed  to  keep  well  cavalry.    The  U.  S.  cavalry  is  really  a  mounted 
t<.»gether  in  a  good,  long  hand  gallop.    Light  infantry. — ^The  tactical  unity  in  cavalry  is  the 
cavalry,  on  the  contrary,  with  nimbler  men  and  squadron,  comprising  as  many  men  as  the  voioe 
quicker  horses,  has  to  act  by  its  rapidity  and  and  immediate  authority  of  one  commander  can 
ubiquity.    What  it  lacks  in  weight  must  be  control  during  evolutions.    The  strength  of  a 
niofle  up  by  speed  and  activity.    It  will  charge  squadron  varies  from  100  men  (in  England)  to 
with  the  greatest  vehemence;  but  when  pref-  200  men  (in  France);  those  of  the  other  armies 
erable,  it  will  seemingly  fly  in  order  to  fall  upon  also  being  within  these  limits.    Four,  6,  8,  or 
the  enemy's  flank  by  a  sudden  change  of  front.  10  squadrons  form  a  regiment.     The  weakest 
Its  superior  speed  and  fitness  for  single  com-  regiments  are  theEngliah  (400  to  480  men); 
bat  render  it  peculiarly  fit  for  pursuit.     Its  the  strongest  tiie  Anatriaa  light  ^orse  (1,M> 


in  baul«  i«  eminentlf  s  hand-to-hand  eneoun- 
tcc;  its  fire  is  of  ■nbortlin&M  importance;  it«e1 
— eiUier  aworf  ot  ]»□<» — is  its  obief  wedpon ; 
and  bU  csTalrj  octioa  is  concentrated  in  the 
.  charge.  Thai  the  ehtrg^  ia  the  criterion  for 
■11  inoTeinents,  evolntiooa,  and  podtions  of 
etvaiij.  ■Whatever  obstracts  the  bcilitj  of 
charging  b  fanltj.  The  impetna  of  the  oharge 
ia  produced  by  concentrating  the  highest  effort 
both  of  man  and  horse  into  its  crowning  mo- 
men^  Ihs  moment  of  actual  contact  with  the 
enemy.  In  order  to  effeot  this,  it  is  neces- 
aary  to  approach  the  enemy  with  a  gradnally 
increasing  velocity,  so  that  the  hones  are  pnt 
to  their  full  speed  at  s  short  disUmce  from 
the  enemy  only.  Now  the  execntion  of  such 
a  charge  ia  abont  the  most  difficult  matter 
that  can  be  asked  from  cavalry.  It  la  ex- 
tremely dlfflcnlt  to  preserve  perfect  order  and 


gronnd  to  go  over.  The  diffienlty  and  im- 
portance of  riding  itraifht  forward  Is  here 
shown;  for  nnless  every  rider  ride*  strwght 
to  Ids  point,  there  arises  a  pressure  in  the 
lanki,  which  is  soon  rolled  back  from  the  cen- 


at  least  of  the  vIotorioH  troop  In 
np  its  tactical  fbnuatioD,  In  oner 
the  aword  the  harrest  of  Ttetot; 
snooeesfal  chaig*  at  ooeadacidM 
bat  nnleaa  IbUowed  np  br  pvraa 
combat,  the  vietory  woald  b*  < 
fhiitleai.  It  ii  tU  *- 
the  par^  whldi  hi  , 
TMOtness  and  formatkin,  orer  tb«  o 
lost  it,  which  ezplaina  tb*  fanpoa 
regnlar  oaval^,  M  it  ercr  an  fo 
merons,  (o  denat  regnlar  cnnliT. 
donbt  that  so  br  m  individiid  l 
and  Bwordsmanihtp  it  BOBearBei 
cavalry  ever  approMbed  tlw  bre 
nations  of  hwae-warrion  of  tba  I 
the  very  wont  of  EmopeiB  ttm 
. ,_.__._.. ^ ^g; 


poy  mnUny  of  18ST,  tbera  b  no) 
stance  where  tha  apModU  bat  frr 
men  of  the  East  bare  brakm  «  rfnf 
regnlar  cavalry  In  an  aetaal  ebav| 
regnlar  swarma,  diatging  wilboa 
oompactness,  cannot  siako  any  !■] 
the  soUd,  rapidly  nortncnaMiL 


OAYALBT  eOt 


Qans.  Of  this  there  is  no  better  exam-  on  the  Rossian  infleuitry  which  had  jost  been  i 

It  of  Napoleon^s  dragoons  in  Egypt,  pulsed  in  an  attack  on  the  village  of  Waohan. 

f  tho  worst  regular  cavalry  then  The  French  horse  approached  at  a  trot ;  about 

lich  defeated  in  every  instance  the  600  or  800  yards  from  the  allied  infGuitry  they 

lid  of  irregular  horsemen,  the  Mam-  broke  into  a  canter ;  in  the  deep  ground  the 

ipoleon  said  of  them,  2  Mamelukes  horses  soon  got  fatigued,  and  the  impulse  of  the 

idly  superior  to  8  Frenchmen  ;  100  charge  was  spent  by  the  time  they  reached  the 

were  a  match  for  100  Mamelukes;  squares.    Only  a  few  battalions  which  had  Mif- 

men  generally  beat  800  Mamelukes;  fered  severely  were  ridden  over.    Passing  round 

cbmen  in  every  instance  defeated  the  other  squares,  the  mass  galloped  on  through 

flukes.    However  great  may  be  the  tiie  second  line  of  infantry,  without  doing  any 

in  a  charge  of  that  body  of  cav^ry  harm,  and  finally  arrived  at  a  line  of  ponob  and 

preserves  its  tactical  formation,  it  is  morasses  which  put  a  stop  to  their  progress. 

t  even  this  body  must,  after  the  sue-  The  horses  were  completely  blown,  the  men  in 

^e,  bo  comparatively   disordered,  disorder,  the  regiments  mixed  and  uncontrol- 

of  the  charge  is  not  equally  deci-  lable ;  in  this  state  two  Prussian  regiments  and 

y  point ;  many  men  are  irretrievably  the  Cossacks  of  the  guard,  in  all  less  than  2,000 

single  combat  or  pursuit;  and  it  is  men,  surprised  their  flanks  and  drove  them  all 

oiy  but  a  small  portion,  mostly  be-  pell  mell  back  again.    In  this  instance  there  was 

;he  second  rank,  which  remains  in  neither  a  reserve  for  unforeseen  emergencies,  nor 

)f  line.    This  is  the  most  dangerous  any  proper  regard  for  pace  and  distance;  the 

'  cavalry ;  a  very  small  body  of  fresh  result  was  deteat. — ^The  charge  may  be  made 

wn  upon  it,  would  snatch  the  victory  in  various  formations.    Tacticians  distinffui>h 

ids.   To  rally  quickly  after  a  charge  is  the  charge  en  tnuraiUe,  when  the  squaorona 

le  criterion  of  a  really  good  cav^ry,  of   the  charging  line  have  none  or  but  very 

this  point  that  not  only  young  but  small  interv^  between  each  other;  the  diarge 

ise  experienced  and  brave  troops  are  with  intervals,  where  there  are  from  10  to 

Tho  British  cavalry,  riding  the  most  20  yards  from    squadron   to   squadron  ;    the 

-ses,  are  especially  apt  to  get  out  of  charge  en  ichelany  where  the  sucoessiTe  squad- 

lave  almost  everywhere  suffered  se-  rons  break  off  one  after  the  other  from  one 

t  (e,  ^.,  at  Waterloo  and  Balaklava).  wing,  and  Uius  reach  the  enemy  not  simnl- 

,  on  tho  rally  being  sounded,  Lsgener-  taneously  but  in  succession,  which  form  may 

;ome  divisions  or  squadrons,  specially  be  much  strengthened  by  a  squadron  in  open 

al  regulations  designated  for  this  ser-  column  on  the  outward  rear  of  the  squadron 

)  the  mass  of  the  troops  re-form  to  be  forming  the  first  khehn  ;  finally,  the  charge  in 

1  emergencies.    For  the  disorganized  column.     This  last  is  essentially  opposed  to 

of  the  victors,  after  a  charge,  is  in-  the  whole  of  the  former  modes  of  charging^ 

nough  to  always  keep  a  reserve  in  which  are  all  of  them  bntmodifications  of  the 

I  may  bo  launched  in  case  of  failure  line  attack.  The  line  was  the  general  and  fnn- 
instanco ;  and  thns  it  is  that  the  first  damental  form  of  all  cavalry  charges  np  to  Na* 
dry  tactics  has  always  been,  never  to  poleon.  In  the  whole  of  the  18th  century,  we 
0  than  a  portion  of  the  disposable  nnd  cavalry  charging  in  column  in  one  case 

time.    This  general  application  of  only,  t.  e,  when  it  had  to  break  through  a  ear* 

II  explain  tho  variable  nature  of  large  rounding  enemy.  But  Napoleon,  whose  cavalry 
ibats,  where  the  tide  of  victory  ebbs  was  composed  of  brave  men  but  bad  riders,  had 
o  and  fro,  either  party  being  beaten  to  make  up  for  the  tactical  imperfections  of  hit 
i  until  the  last  disposable  reserves  mounted  troops  by  some  new  contrivance.  He 
owcr  of  their  unbroken  order  to  bear  began  to  send  his  cavalry  to  the  charge  in  deep 
isordcred,  surging  moss,  and  decide  columns,  thus  forcing  the  front  ranks  to  ride 

Another  very  important  circum-  forward,  and  throwing  at  once  a  far  greater 
0  ground.  No  arm  is  so  much  con-  number  of  horsemen  upon  the  selected  point  of 
he  ground  as  cavalry.  Heavy,  deep  attack  than  could  have  been  done  by  a  line  at- 
eak  the  gallop  into  a  slow  canter;  tack.  The  desire  of  acting  with  masses,  during 
which  a  single  horseman  would  clear  the  campaigns  succeeding  that  of  1807,  became 
iking  at  it,  may  break  the  order  aud  with  Napoleon  a  sort  of  monomania.  He  in* 
the  line ;  and  an  obstxtcle  easy  to  vented  formations  of  columns  which  were  per- 
ish horses  will  bring  down  animals  fecUy  monstrous,  and  which,  happening  to  be 
K)en  trotted  and  galloped  about  with-  successful' in  1809,  were  adhered  to  in  the  later 
rom  early  morning.  Again,  an  un-  campaigns,  and  helped  to  lose  him  many  a  battle. 
staclo,  by  stopping  tho  advance  and  He  formed  columns  of  whole  divisions  dther 
chango  of  front  and  formation,  may  of  infantry  or  of  cavalry,  by  ranging  deployed 
hole  lino  within  reach  of  tho  enemy's  battalions  and  regiments  one  behind  the  other. 
ks.  An  example  of  how  cavalry  This  was  first  tned  with  cavalry  at  EokmUhly 
uld  not  bo  made,  was  Murat's  great  in  1809,  where  10  regiments  of  onirasBiers 
be  battle  of  Leipsic.  Ho  formed  14,-  dbarged  in  column,  2  regiments  deployed  in 
n  into  one  deep  mass,  and  advanced  front,  4  similar  lines  following  at  distaikwit  ct 


lanikde  in  several  lines  at  charging  intervals, 
•npitorting  and  rclievuig  each  other  doriiig  a 
prolonged  ODgagemeDt.  Napoleon,  too,  was 
the  first  to  form  hia  cavalry  into  masKB  of 
■ewral  divisions,  called  corps  of  cavalrr.  As 
s  means  of  siniplifying  the  transmission  of  com- 
mands  in  a  lar^e  army,  such  an  organization  of 
the  reserve  cavalry  is  eminently  neceasary ;  hut 
when  maiDtaioed  on  the  field  of  battle,  when 
these  corps  bad  to  set  in  a  body,  it  has  never 
prodneed  any  adequate  results.  In  fact,  it  wm 
one  of  the  main  oaoses  of  that  faulty  formation 
of  monster  columns  which  wo  have  olrcftdy  men- 
tioned. In  the  present  European  armies,  the  cav- 
alry corpeis  generally  retained,  and  in  the  Pms- 
slui,  RQ.<(aJan,  and  Austrian  services,  there  are 
even  established  normal  formations  and  general 
rules  for  the  action  of  snch  a  corps  on  the  field  of 
battle,  all  of  which  are  based  on  the  formation 
of  %  first  and  second  lino  and  a  reserve,  together 
wtth  indications  for  the  placing  of  the  horse  artil- 
lery attached  to  snch  a  body. — ^We  have  hitherto 
qioken  of  the  action  of  cavalry  so  fkr  only  as 
it  is  directed  against  cavalr}'.  But  one  of  the 
prindpal  {rarposea  for  wliich  this  arm  is  used  in 
Mttle^  in  fact  its  principal  use  now-a-daya,  is  its 
'     t  infantrv.     We  have  sMn  that  in 


Mtion  urtinst  ii 


break  the En^iah  udC . 

these  troops^  riMlt«r«d  a  good  d« 
crest  of  the  ridg^  had  nunrcd  rt 
the  preceding  eaimoiMdc,  and  wi 
as  good  as  intact  Booh  chaiwea, 
adapted  ft>r  the  lait  riaga  of  KMti 
the  inlantTT  baa  bean  a  good  deal 
exhausted  both  by  aetaal  engMi 
passivity  nnder  a  conoantraUa 
And  in  snch  oaaM  they  act  dot 
BorodiDoand  ligny,  atpedaOy  vl 
OS  in  Irath  theoe  caaea,  by  infrnt 
We  cannot  enter  here  Into  tba  i 
which  cavalry  ma^  be  caUad  opo 
on  ontpost,  patrolling,  and  aaeottb 
A  few  words  on  the  gmeiil  laoU 
however,  mar  find  a  {dacai  ] 
fng  more  and  mora  beooma  Iba 
battles,  the  maoomvrea  of  IhanKH 
necessarily  more  or  kw  nbotdlni 
the  former.  And  ■■  modom  lactfa 
upon  the  admiztnre  and  mntaal  ■ 
S  anno,  it  follows  that  for  at  leas 
the  cavBJrv.  all  IndaiMiidaiit  meA 
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ij  way  independently.  The  caralry  of  weeUymarket^ar^heldintbetowD.  Iteontoiai> 
ihe  mass  of  the  cavdry  with  the  army,  fine  pariah  chorch,  Praebyterian  and  Methodial 
Jie  same  subordinate  position  toward  meeting  honses,  a  fever  hoq[>ital,  an  infirmary,  a 
le  infantry  of  the  army  as  the  divisional  royal  endowed  sohool,  a  county  gaol  and  court- 
does  toward  the  in&ntry  division  to  house,  barracks,  and  a  public  pleasure-ground, 
t  belongs.  Accordingly,  the  reserve  bequeathed  to  the  town  1^  the  late  Lady  Fem- 
vrill  be  held  in  hand  till  a  favorable  ham. 

for  a  great  blow  offers  itself,  either  to  OAYANAS,  or  Oabakib,  a  port  of  OubflL  on 

;rand  infantry  or  cavalry  attack  of  the  the  N.  W.  coast  of  the  island,  88  m.  8.  W.  of 

}r  to  execute  a  charge  of  its  own  of  a  Havana;  lat  28®  5'  K.,  long.  82®  65'  W.  It  has 

nature.    From  what  has  been  stated  a  fine  deep  ba^,  capable  of  containing  100  vea> 

t  will  be  evident  that  the  proper  use  of  sels,  and  is  d^enaed  by  a  battery  ai  5  gaii% 

Iry  of  reserve  is  generally  during  the  lat-  haiong  in  its  centre  a  martello  tower,  inth  1 

fl  of  a  great  battle ;  but  then  it  may  be  gun.    The  entrance  to  the  bay  lies  between  S 

1  has  been  decisive.    Such  immense  sue-  extensive  reefe.    Some  of  the  most  celebrated 

Seydlitz  obtained  with  his  horse  are  com-  roecimena  of  Havana  cigars  bear  the  name  of 

»ut  of  the  question  now ;  but  still,  most  Cabanas. 

ttles  of  modern  times  have  been  very  ma-  OAYAKILLES,  Astonio  Joafi,  a  Spanish 

nfiuenced  by  the  part  cavalry  has  played  naturalist,  bom  at  Valencia,  Jan.  16, 1745,  died 

But  the  great  importance  of  cavalry  in  Madrio,  May^  1804.    Educated  among  the 

irsuit.    Infantry  supported  by  artillery  Jesuits^  and  havmg  embraced  the  eocleriMtlcal 

t  despair  against  cavalry  so  long  as  it  profession,  he  was  chosen  tntat  to  the  amis  of 

s  its  order  and  steadiness ;  but  once  the  duke  del  Infantado,  Spanish  ambasaador  hi 

no  matter  by  what  cause,  it  is  a  prey  France,  and  accompanied  them  to  Paris,  where 

;ed  men  that  are  launched  against  he  remained  for  12   years.    He  became  ao- 

IV  is  no  running  away  from  the  horses ;  quainted  with  the  botanist  Jusaieu,  and  devoting 

difficult  ground,  good  horsemen  can  his  attention  to  the  study  of  botany,  he  officiate^ 

eir  way ;  and  an  energetic  pursuit  of  after  hia  return  to  Madrid,  from  1801  to  the 

army  by  cavalry  is  always  the  best  and  time  of  hia  death,  as  keeper  of  the  royal  gardens. 

r  way  to  secure  the  full  fruits  of  the  His  works  are  numerous;  among  them  are ''£1^ 

Thus,  whatever  supremacy  in  battles  mentarjr Principles ofBotany;" a*' Botanical IHa- 

'e  been  gained  by  infantry,  cavalnr  still  sertation  on  the  Side,  and  otlusr  Plants  having  an 

an  indispensable  arm,  and  will  always  affinity  with  it,"  2  vols*  4to.  with  pistes;  and  a 

BO ;   and  now,  as  heretofore,  no  army  '^History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Yalenoia,"  2  vds. 

r  the  lists  with  a  fair  chance  of  success  Svo. 

^  has  a  cavalry  that  can  both  ride  end  OAYATINA,  in  music,  a  short  air  without  a 

repeat,  often  inserted  in  recitative  for  the  piir« 

iN,  the  southernmost  county  of  the  pose  of  affording  an  effective  reliefl 

i  of  Ulster,  Ireland ;  area,  747  sq.  m. ;  OAYE,  Edwabd,  an  En^^idi   printer  and 

1851,  174,071.    The  soil  is  wet  and  bookseller,  bom  at  Newton,  WarwickshireLFeh. 

but  with  drainage  it  is  rendered  pro-  29,  1691,  died  Jan.  lO,  1754.    He  is  btdei^ 

The  mountainous  districts,  which  In-  known  as  the  founder  of  the  ^' G^nHemanii 

considerable  part  of  the  county,  are  Magarine,"  and  as  the  friend  of  Dr.  JuhnsoOy 

Coal,  iron,  lead,  and  copper  have  been  who  attended  his  death-bed,  and  wrote  his  lifo. 

ed;  marl,  fuller's  earth,  potter's  and  brick  The  shop  in  which  he  did  business  stSU  stands 

6  always  plentiful.    The  linen  trade  is  at  St  Jonn's  gate,  OerkenweU,  London.«-Wiir 

m  in  Gavan,  but  not  at  present  to  any  uak,  an  En^ish  scholar  and  divine,  bom  alPkdc- 

xtent.     Cavan   was   anciently   called  well,  Leicestershire,  Dec  80, 1687,  died  aUHnd- 

Brenny),  and  was  part  of  the  territory  of  sor  in  Aug.  1718.   He  wasednoated  forthemini»- 

:e,  the  Irish  chief,  the   seduction  of  try  at  Oambridge,  and  subsequently  held  several 

rife  by  Dermot  MacMurrough  was  the  cures.  He  was  chaplain  to  CniarlesIL,  who  made 

3  cause  of  the  English  invasion.    It  him  canon  ofWindsor.  Having  sdeotedsshlsres- 

inade  shire-ground  toward  the  close  of  idence  tlie  quiet  vicarage  of  l8]eworth,Middlesei| 

I  century.  The  county  was  divided  into  he  devoted  his  life  to  researches  into  the  faistoiy 

mong  the  native  possessors,  5  baronies  of  the  church.    He  produced  a  great  number  of 

«i  the  lot  of  the  O'Reilly  family.    The  works,  the  most  important  of  which  are  his 

s  having  forfeited  their  possessions  by  **  Lives  of  the  Fathers  ^  {EededattMyi  ^*  lives  of 

I  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  the  Apostles,^  and  '* Primitive  Christlani^.** 

everted  to  the  British  crown.    It  is  now  His  style  \b  concise,  simple,  end  essy,  and  Us 

into  8  baronies,  and  returns  2  members  sentinients  so  liberal  that  he  has  been  aeouMd 

British  parliament. — The  county  town,  of  Sodnianism.  A  monnment  in  Mingtnn  ehmeh 

led  Cavan,  is  on  the  Dublin  and  Gal-  marks  his  burial  place. 

Iway,  85}  m.  from  the  former  city.  CAVE,  or  Oavkbit,  a  hollow  plaoe  nadsr 

1851,  8,254,  beside  several  thousand m  ground,  geoerslly  with  an  openlogoa  tibe  snr- 

*  houses  and  other  public  establishments,  noe,  or  vel  the'  noe  of  a  rook  or  mlL    The  ftNV 

id  quarter  sessions,  annual  Mrs,  and  a  mer  Isrm  is  sometiines  spptted  te  an  aitiAQisl 


•If      MII9      \JU%y    lU      OUUIV      WUUbriOS.         ±U.f9     BUVIOUIl  MWU    AAVUUW  WH*     HJ  K<  ^ 

dty  of  Petra  consists  of  artificial  caves  cut  in  bis  steps,    ii 

the  sandstone  rock,  which  might  have  served  as  in  oonnectiou  ^••u  m 

dwellings.    We  read  in  Genesis  zix.  that  Lot  senred,  and  haa  attracivu  tL«  m 

**  dwelt  in  a  cave,  he  and  his  two  danghtcrs."  tifio  men.    A  Uasl  of  eold  ah 

The  practice  of  burying  tlie  dead  in  caves  seems  the  openino,  ao  strong        se^ 

to  have  been  the  origin  of  catacombs.  Nearly  aJl  to  extinguiiS  a  candle, 

the  great  caves  of  the  world  are  in  limestone  without  is  higher  than  i 

rocks,. of  comparatively  recent  date.  In  the  pri-  current  of  ur  sets  out,  ouu 

mary  formations,  these  rocks  being  of'  limited  the  case  the  current  is 

extent,  the  caves,  though  numerous,  are  small,  prevailing  current  Is  outv       L      ■ 

They  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  water,  mg  to  air  carried  into  tlu       •  01 

which,  running  in  little  streams  throng  the  snd  set  free  as  this  »i 

strata,  and  carrying  with  it  carbonic  add  gas  course.  On  this  priw      «  uA  i 

(by  which  limestone  is  rendered  soluble),  par-  called  the  tmUilaUur       Bk 

tides  of  the  rock  are  taken  up  and  removed,  for  Aunishing  1  u>  1      « 

Thus  the  rock  is  hollowed  out  more  rapidly  than  poses.    (See  Bm#w 

others  of  a  softer  nature  are  excavated  bv  any  ICurohison,  11  wuuam 

mechanical  action ;  and  the  work  goes  lueDtly  in  Russia^  m«»  w«^  a  lk« 

and  steadily  on  through  long  geological  periods,  which  is  destitute  of  ice  io  u«. 

until  subterranean  passages  of  wondeifm  beauty  tially  fiUed  with  it  durinc  tho 

and  extent  are  formed.    In  Sweden  and  Nor-  erns  in  various  parte  of  too  «w 

way  the  granite  presents  caves  of  extraordinary  which  it  found  Jnemsted 

das;  that  of  Marienstadt,  which  has  been  only  is  detached  with  Mkm.  mm 

partially  explored,  is  most  prominent.    In  the  Kentucky;     this  fi 

neighborhood  of  Quito  caverns  are  found  in  caves  a  Lugi*  *w  m 

modem  porphyry,  and  in  the  !     )  of  Fn     e  in  the  United 
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:  an  were  of  extinct  species.     It  is  sup-  proceedings,  in  order  to  alloir  an  interastad 

that  the  Eirkdale  cave  was  for  manj  party  an  opportoni^  to  oontest  the  ai^HcatioD 

a  den  inhabited  by  hyenas,  some  great  abont  to  be  made. 

on  at  last  destroying  the  whole  race.  OAVEDONE,  Jaoopo,  an  Italian  punter, 

bones  have  sometimes  been  foand  in  bom  in  Sassnolo^  in  the  dnchy  of  Modena,  in 

rvoeptacles,  but  this  may  be  explained  by  1577,  died  in  Bologna  in  1660.    He  waa  a  pnpU 

vommon  practice  of  mankind  in  all  ages  to  of  ^nibale  Oarraooi.    His  best  works  are  tna 

f  their  dead  in  snch  repositories,  and  by  ^  St  Alo,'*  in  the  chnrch  of  the  Mendicant!  al 

that  very  many  of  these  caverns,  as  Bologna,  the  *'  Adoration  of  the  Mag^**  the 

J        stated  above,  have  been  occnpiea  as  ^Fonr  Doctors,''  and  the  '^  Last  Supper.''    Out 

bv  ancient  and  barbarous 'nations. —  of  Italy  he  is  fi«quently  mistaken  K>r  An^ybalt 

I  uuir      known  cave  in  the  world  is  the  Oarraoci. 

cave  in  Kentucky.    It  is  situated  in  CAVENDISH,  Hbnbt,  an  English  philoao- 

m  CO.,  near  Green  river,  180  m.  S.  8.  pher,  bom  at  Nioe,  Oct.  10,  1781  (daring  a 

uejdngton,  on  the  road  to  NashviUe.  Ac-  visit  of  his  mother,  Lady  Olu^les  OaTendiui)| 

to  the  statements  of  explorers,  it  has  died  in  London,  Feb.  24^  1810.   Hewasagentle^ 

uenetrated  to  tlie  distance  of  10  m.,  but  man  of  great  wealth,  and  a  man  of  high  attain- 

ure  probably  exaggerated,  as  the  wind-  ments  in  chemistry  and  in  general  physios.    Ha 

ol  the  cave  are  so  tortuous,  and  the  pro-  was  the  discoverer  of  the  oompoaiUon  of  water 

■  of  travellers  so  much  obstructed,  and  ne-  and  of  nitric  add,  and  proved  that  the  eleotrio 

*0y  very  slow,  that  they  may  be  easily  de-  epstk  will  generate  nitric  acid  from  common 

-ed  in  this  respect.    Stalactites  of  gigantic  air.    He  measured  the  density  df  the  earUi  by 

and  fantastic  form  are  seen  here,  though  direct  comparison  with  baUa  of  lead,  and  inn 

e  so  brilliant  and  beautiful  as  adom  the  in-  proved  the  modes  of  dividing  aatroncHuical  in- 

m  of  many  other  caves.    Nitre  abounds,  stmments.    His  highest  f^orj  consiata  in  hia 

iver  navigable  by  boats   affords  a  novel  being  the  first  chenucal  experimenter  and  d&a- 

for  exploring   these  subterranean  re-  ooverer  in  many  important  branobea  of  thai 

Few  forms  of  life  are  found  within  science.    BUb  writing^  may  be  idl  fonnd  in  tha 

•  e.  Bats  and  rats  are  abundant,  and  ^^  Philosophical  Transaetiona "  for  1766, '67,  ^1, 
e  are  several  species  of  insects.  Two  varie-  '78,  '76,  '77,  '88,  '84,  '86,  '86,  '88,  '90,  '92,  '98^ 
)f  fish  onlv  have  been  observed :  one  of  these  and  1809.  Diatingniahed  in  adence  foot  the  ao- 
e  eyeless  fish ;  the  other,  though  with  eyes,  is  ewnucj  of  hia  experiments,  the  largeneaa  of  h^ 
■ely  blind.  After  the  Mammoth  cave,  that  views,  and  the  brilHanov  of  hia  diaooveriea,  ha 
;  worthy  of  notice  in  the  United  States,  is  was  no  less  distingnished  in  private  life  for  the 
*'scave,  named  for  its  discoverer.  It  issitn-  exoellenoe  of  his  character,  the  r^gulari^  and 
in  the  CO.  of  Augusta,  near  Port  Republic,  rimplicity  of  his  habits,  and  hia  libeoralitj  to* 

•  N.  £.  of  Staunton,  Ya.   Though  inferior  in  wara  other  men  of  aoienoe. 

to  the  Mammoth  cave,  being  but  2,600  feet  OAYENDISH,  or  OAirniaH,  l^oiCAa,  an  En^ 

[igth,itsrarebeauty  has  given  to  it  an  almost  liah  navigator  of  the  16th  oentury.    He  waa 

1  celebrity.  Its  spacious  apartments,  extend-  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  good  estate^  residiiig 

^  the  distance  of  i  m.,  adorned  with  their  at  Trimley  St.  Martin  in  SoflUk,  inherited  hia 

t  stalactites,  are  said  to  equal  the  enchant-  other's  property,  but  becoming  light  in  pone 

uaces  described  in  eastern  story.    A  cave  by  firing  at  court,  he  engaged  in  a  predatorj 

recently  been  discovered  in  Marion  co.,  ezonrsion  against  the  SiMuaudi  American  oolo- 

which  promises  to  rival  all   others   in  niea,  fitting  ont  8  veeaeb  reapeotively  of  120^ 

it  and  beauty.    It  is  known  by  the  name  of  60,  and  40  tons.    Thia  expedition  atarted  Jidy 

Big  Saltpetre  cave.    Large  chambers  and  21, 1686,  and  entered  the  straits  of  Magellan 

ISeries  succeed  each  other;  their  height  Jan.  6, 1687.    They  were  88  daya  in  dealing 

ing  from  100  to  80  feet.  The  dropping  water  the  straits,  mending  aome  time  in  examininf 

brmed  the  most  beautiful  stalactites,  and  the  the  coast    On  the  Padfio  oeean  ahore  thay 

is  decorated  with  groups  of  spar  in  a  burnt  Payta,  Aoapnloo,  and  other  towns,  ana 

n,y  of  figures.    A  number  of  caves  have  finally  oi^tnred  the  Bpaniah  olleon,  the  BL 

described  in  New  York.    The  most  in-  Anna^  a  veasel  oi  700   tons,  loaded  with  a 

(ting  of  these  is  Ball's  cave  at  Schoharie,  valnaole  oargo^  and  122,000  ^[Maiah  doQara. 

aa  been  explored  about  4  of  a  mile.    Sta-  Satisfied  with  this  goldmi  aaooeas,  Oavendlah 

tes  and  stalagmites  have  been  found  in  it  of  started  from  OaHlbmia,  oroaaed  the  Padfio  to 

rarest  white.    It  contains  2  lakes,  the  snr-  the  Ladrone  idanda,  thioa|^  the  Indian  ardhi* 

of  the  one  10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pehwo  and  atraita  of  Java,  aronnd  the  oq>a  at 

r.  Good  Hope,  reaehfaig  En^^d  8^  9»  168a> 

lYEAT  (Lat  eavere,  to  beware),  a  formal  In  Aug.  1691  he  atarted  Main,  bot  ha  azpari* 

»  or  caution  given  by  a  party  in  interest  enoed  had  weather  and  aiokneai^  hia  enwgrair 

court,  judge,  or  public  officer  against  the  mntinonfl^  and  he  ^ed  either  on  the  ooaafe  of 

»rmance  of  certain  acts,  snch  as  permitting  South  America,  or  on  hia  way  home^  in  UM. 

ill  to  be  proved,  granting  letters  of  ad-  OAyERT.orOAinrxBT<ano.OlmriiXafiTW 

ation,  or  patents  for  inventions,  or  for  of  aoiithemudi%riaaaintheBritidi  diatriotfif 

Its  object  and  effect  are  to  stay  tha  Oocr;b^  among  the  Oootg  hiQa^  near  tiMOoaatfif 


crew.  tioDS  a  place  of  great  >n 

CAVERYPAUK,  or  OAuvBRTPArK,  a  town  m.  distant  from  Uie  c      oi 

of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  it  is  connected  bv  oai 

district  of  N.  Arcot,  on  the  road  from  Madras  A  low  tongue  of  Unu 

to  Arcot,  lat  12""  64'  N.,  long.  19^*  88'  £.    A  into  the  b^  of  Manila,  m. 

victory  was  gained  hero  by  the  British  over  the  Cavity  from  eveiy  wind  <      sol 

iVench  and  their  allies  in  1754.    The  town  is  a  anchorase  Is  good        .  p 

poor  and  meanly  bollt  place,  bat  contains  a  tank  except  during  the  o 

8  m.  loDg  and  8  m.  broad,  which  is  perhaps  the  when  the  destructlTe  »>]      i 

finest  work  constructed  for  irrigation  through-  1881,  during  one  of  theso  vtr 

out  southern  India.  a  Spanish  doc^  of  war  of  600 

GAVI,  a  picturesque  Italian  town,  on  the  driven  from  ita  ancbo 

slopes  of  the  Monte  di  Mentorella,  in  the  Pon-  rampaita  of  the  town. 

tifical  States,  8  m.  from  Palestrina;  pop.  about  town,  ouidde  of  tlitf 

2,000.    It  was  built  by  the  Colonnas,  who  held  meftts,  does  not  exceed  • 

It  as  early  as  the  11th  century,  and  is  momora-  town,  or  Oavit6  el  V 

ble  for  a  treaty  of  peace  signed  here  in  1557  the  arsenal,  and  < 
between  the  duke  of  Alva  and  the  CaraffeschL        CAVOLlNI,  iu. 

On  the  ancient  road,  which  was  probably  the  Italian  naturalist,  ^ 

line  of  communication  between  Palestrina  and  university  of  Naples,  hm      \r 

Anagni,  is  the  battle-field  on  which  G.  Aquilius  died  there  Iff, 

Tnscus  defeated. the  Ilernici,  487  B.  0.  as  a  lawyer,  uui 

OAYIANA,  an  island  of  Brazil,  85  m.  long  istry,  and  devotcu  j 

and  20  m.  wide.    It  lies  in  the  N.  mouth  of  the  rine  polypi,  Ini      w 

Amazon,  under  the  equator ;  is  level,  fertile.  He  lost  his  pit^     r 

and_well  stocked  with  cattle.    The  small  town  1806,  bat  was  kv 


«r 
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known  in  pnblio  life  in  1847  as  one  of  ian  statesmen,  and  that  to  him  more  than  to 
the  founders  of  and  contributors  to  Jl  Buor-  any  other  individual  are  Sardinia  and  luJy  in- 
gfiiwito,  a  journal  of  liberal  politics.     Count  debted  for  the  successful  institution  of  parlia- 
Oavoar  superintended  the  politico-economical  mentarj  government,  religious  liberty,  and  an 
department  of  this  paper,  and  gave  it  a  strong  unshackled  press  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps. 
bias  in  favor  of  free  trade.    Ue  entered  the  In  Aug.  1858,  the  Sardinian  minister  had  an  in- 
Sardinian  chamber  of  deputies  in  1849,   and  terview  with  the  Prussian  premier  at  Baden, 
took  bis  seat  among  the  members  of  the  moder-  which  was  supposed  to  augur  well  for  the  fu- 
ate  opposition.    On  the  death  of  Santa  Kosa,  turo  understanding  between  the  two  countries, 
minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  these  and  in  August  he  attended  the  fetes  at  Cher* 
portfolios  were  conferred  upon  Count  Cavour,  bourg. 

to  whicli  in  1851  was  added  the  department  of  CAVY,  a  mammal  of  the  order  rodentia, 
the  finances.     In  1852  he  succeeded  the  marquis  family  hystricida^  sub-family  caviina  (Water- 
d^Azeglio  as  president  of  the  council,  an  ofhce  house),  and  genera  dolichotis  and  cavia.    This 
"Which  he  has  filled  ever  since,  with  the  excep-  sub-family  is  exclusively  South  American ;  the 
tioD  of  a  short  period  of  retirement  in  1855.  molar  teeth  are  }:|,  without  roots,  those  of  the 
He  obtained  a  European  reputation  by  the  upper  jaw  converging  and  nearly  meeting  in 
ooorse  he  took  in  opposing  the  pope  'and  the  front,  incisors  short,  4  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and 
Qltramontanes  at  home,  and  in  joining  France,  only  3  on  the  hind,  and  (what  is  exceptional  in 
^^at  Britain,  and  Turkey  against  Russia.    The  rodents)  without  clavicles;  they  do  not  use  the 
manifesto    of   Sardinia  on  this  occasion  was  fore  feet  to  convey  food  to  the  mouth.    The 
<Irawn  up  and  signed  by  Count  Cavour  (Jan.  cavies  have  been  generally  associated  with  the 
10,  1855).    In  conjunction  with  the  marquis  agoutis,  and  classed  under  the  section  subungu- 
^lamarina,  he   represented   Sardinia  in  the  lata  of  Illiger,  erroneously  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
peace  conferences  held  at  Paris  in  the  spring  of  Watcrhouse,  though  the  two  groups  approach 
1856.    During  the  sittings  of  this  conference,  he  each  other  in  many  respects,  as  in  having  the 
U>ok  occasion  to  protest  against  the  continued  same  number  of  toes,  and  in  being  almost  or 
Occupation  of  the  pontifical  states  by  foreign  entirely  destitute  of  a  tail.    In  some  members 
troops,  and  to  represent  the  necessity  of  inducing  of  the  sub-fumily,  and  probably  in  all,   the 
tbekingof  Naples  to  moderate  his  system  of  gov-  fauces,  or  entrance  to  the  throat,  form  a  fun- 
Qmment.    Not  less  famous  did  he  become  from  nel-shaped  cavity,  opening  backward  into  tlie 
the  part  he  took  in  carrying  through  the  Sar-  pharynx  by  a  small  aperture  capable  of  admit- 
<iinian  parliament  the  measure  for  suppressing  ting  only  very  finely  chewed  food ;  by  the  ac- 
convents    and    monasteries,  and   secularizing  tion  of  the  muscles  this  conical  cavity  is  made 
their  estates,  which  drew  down  upon  him,  and  to  pass  over  the  epiglottis,  preventing  the  en- 
all  who  participated  in  the  enactment  and  exe-  trance  of   the  food  into  the  windpipe ;   the 
cation  of  this  statute,  the  major  excommunica-  stomach  is  simple,  but  the  csecum  is  large  and. 
tion  of  the  pope,  and  the  hostility  of  a  large  complicated.    The  molar  teeth  of  the  upper 
portion   of  the    Sardinian  clergy    and    their  jaw  have  the  entering  fold  of  enamel  on  the 
supporters  in  parliament.    Despite  the  warm  mner  side,  while  in  the  lower  it  is  on  the  outer 
opposition  of  many  powerful  interests  which  side ;  the  palatic  portion  of  the  skull  in  front 
his  reforming  tendencies  have  offended,   the  of  them  is  much  contracted,  and  between  them 
ministry  of  Count  Cavour  has  been  sustained  triangular,  the  posterior  emargination    being 
by  the  masses  of  the  people.    After  the  at-  very  deep,  and  exposing  the  anterior  sphenoid 
tempt  upon  the  life  of   the  emperor  of  the  bone;  in  the  lower  jaw  a  well-marked  ridge 
French  (Jan.    14,    1858),   Count   Cavour   ao-  extends  fdong  the  outer  side  firom  the  1st  mo- 
ceded  to  the  requests  of  tlie  French  minister  lar,  at  first  horizontally  backward,  but  after- 
of  foreign    aifairs,  and  proposed  and  carried  waj*d  curving  upward  to  the  condyloid  portion, 
throngh    the    legislature  an  act  in  reference  distinguishing  them  from  all  other  rodents; 
to  political  refugees  and  conspirators  against  the  condyle  is  but  little  elevated  above  the 
the  life  of  foreign  sovereigns,  wliich  was  de-  crowns  of  the  molars,  and  the  coronoid  process 
nonnced  by  the  democratic  members  of  the  is  extremely  small,  in  this  and  other  particulars 
Sardinian  chamber  of  deputies.    The  act  con-  resembling  the  tailless  hares  {lagomyi).    The 
ceded  a  special  jury  of  200,  to  be  designated  by  genus  dolichotis  (Desm.)  is  diaracterized  br 
the  mayor  and  municipal  council  of  the  town  long   limbs;  ears  half  as   long  as  the  head, 
in  which  the  court  of  appeal  is  established,  for  pointed,  broad  at  the  base ;  tail  very  short, 
the  trial  of  conspirators  against  foreign  poten*  and  curved  upward ;  metatarsus  clotlied  with 
tates.     On  the  various  questions  which  have  hairs   anteriorly,   posteriorly   with   the   heel 
arisen   between  the  contracting  parties  con-  naked;  molars  small,  the  8  front  npper  and 
ceming  the  construction  of  the  European  treaty  the  8  posterior  lower  divided  by  folds  of  ena* 
of  peace  of  1856,  and  concerning  the  settlement  mel  into  2  equal  lobes,  the  last  upper  and  the 
of  tlie  Danubian  principalities,  the  ministry  of  front   lower   being  8-lobed.     The  long  legs, 
Count  Cavour  have  supported  French  views,  and  large  ears,  and  distinct  tail  distinguish  this 
have  uniformly  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  from  the  genus  catia^  of  which  the  Guinea  piff 
the  policy  of  Austria.    The  admirers  of  Count  is  a  well-known  example.    The  cavies  approaofi 
Cavour  claim  that  he  is  the  first  of  living  Ital-  the  hares  in  their  oomparatively  short  mdsor 


taken  by  travellers  for  a  hare,  which  it  resem-  distingnished  from  all  < 

bles  in  its  legs,  ear?,  and  tail ;  the  head  is  large,  the  shortness  of  the  1 

terminating  in  a  blnnt  muzzle  clothed  with  length  of  Um  tani*  r^ 

hairs;  the  npper  lip  is  slightly  notched;  the  foenl  cftvies  b«ve  b(     i  ivuwd  m 

mustaches    are   very  long  and  black.     The  strata  of  Bn  Loud  baa 

genus  cavia  (Klein)  is  characterized  by  short  species  from  tu«  <     e      of 
limbs  and  ears,  by  feet  naked  beneath,  by  mo-        OAWDOR,  or  vaU      ,  ^^  ■ 

•  lars  nearly  of  equal  mzey  each  with  2  principal  mostly  in  the  eon       ui 

lobes.    The  genus  presents  2  modifications  of  section  in  InTemes^  |Mp- 1 

the  molars :  in  one,  the  lobes  are  nearly  equal,  noted  for  the  remains  of  < 

and  the  hinder  lobe  of  the  upper  series  has  no  feudal  fortress  of  the  ii 

distinct  indenting  fold  of  enamel ;  for  this  F.  tradition  asperts  that 

Cuvier  has  instituted  the  genus  eerodon^  which  dered  bv  Macbeth,       •-->  «/ 

Waterhouse  retains  as  a  sub-genus;    in  the  ed  by  Shakeppeare.    j     ite    bLL 

other  (containing  the  Guinea  pig),  the  hinder  placein  the  11th  i        ry«    1^       [ 

lobe  is  the  larger,  and  in  the  upper  series  concealed  in  tl 

has  a  deep  indenting  fold  of  enamel  on  the  bellion. 

outer   side,  and  the   corresponding   half  of        CAWKPORE,  Oawvfoi       or 

the  lower  molar  with  a  deep  fold  on  the  inner  district  of  British  India,        tir  t 

side.    The  following  species  belong  to  the  sub-  of  the  N.  W.  proTinoeti  U        ad 

WMius  eerocUm;  those  of  eavia  proper  will  be  Ganges,  which  se]  > 

described  under  Guinea  Pio.    The  rock  cavy  by  the  Jumna,  %     w        ri« 

(C.  rupestruy  Pr.  Max.)  inhabits  the  rocky  dis-  cund.    Area,  i,S8«  i4|.  u->^  yup. 

tricts  of  the  interior  of  Brazil,  in  the  higher  658,  of  whom  over  IJ 

parts  of  the  river  courses.    The  ns      ire  short.  The  chief  prodi       m        < 

obtuse,  and  projectinir  from  larse  r  n    i :  b     (7.  v*       Uhm 
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nktion  of  108,796,  of  whom  49,975  are  di»-  OAWOOR,  or  Ga^wur,  a  Malay  town  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  cantonments.    It  is  poorly  trict  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  the  island  of  SnmatriL 
battt,  and  has  but  one  mosqae  of  any  pretension  The  town  or  village,  sitnated  at  the  month  of  an 
to  deganoe,  bat  since  its  selection  as  a  station  inconsiderable  stream,  in  lat.  6^  6'  N.,  is  a  place 
I6r  troops  in  1777  it  has  acquired  great  com-  of  no  note;  it  is  composed  of  a  few  bamboo  con- 
mercial  as   well   as  military  importance.     It  structed  dwellings,  and  has  about  1,500  inhab- 
nunofactnres    saddlery,    harness,   gloves,   and  itants.    The  district  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
jewelr}';  its  shops  are  well  supplied,  its  wharves  is  remarkable  for  its  extensive  forests  of  gutta 
are  crowded  with  vessels,  and  its  streets  pre-  percha  and  gutta  taban  trees,  and  for  the  abun- 
•eat  a  bustling  and  animated  appearance.     The  dance  of  tigers  which  infest  these  forests.    Mr. 
nce>coarse,  the  fashionable  drive  and  prome-  Engel,  a  Dutch  agent,  for  many  years  stationed 
Hide,  and  the  best  buildings,   among   which  at  different  points  on  the  coast  of  the  Bencoolen 
are  an  elegant    theatre,    handsome   assembly  residency,  in  which  this  district  is  included,  re- 
rooms,  and  club  rooms,  are  all  within  the  can-  ported  in  1853  that  he  traversed,  in  company 
tonnient.s,   which  stretch  for  5  or  6  miles  up  with  an  armed  body  of  Malays,  different  por- 
the  river,  and  are  about  i  mile  wide.     Here  are  tions   of   this    district,    passing  through  one 
the  barracks  and    many  hundred  bungalows,  stretch  of  forest  11  miles  in  length,  composed 
the   latter  built   on    the  high  bonks  of  the  wholly  of  the  2  gum  trees  mentioned.    He  was 
Crangetv,  embosomed  in  fragrant  groves  and  gar-  of  opinion  that  gutta  percha  could  be  extracted 
dens,  surrounded  with  every  variety  of  eastern  and  prepared  for  shipment  at  Cawoor  at  a  cost 
'fnit,  and  often  luxuriously  furnished.     The  of  12  Dutch  doits  per  pound,  or  2^  cents  U.  S. 
lines   have  accommodations  for  about  7,000  currency.    At  the  some  time  ho  records  many 
troops.    The  civilians,  whose  offices  are  in  the  desperate  encounters  with  tigers;  the  encamp- 
^tive  town,    usually  reside  in  the  suburbs,  ment  of  the  party  was  frequently  attacked ;  the 
— -While    the  flames  of  rebellion  were  raging  fires  by  which  it  was  surrounded  were  over- 
^roughont  Bengal  in  1857,  the  military  force  leaped  by  the  terrible  beasts,  who  sprang  npon 
^  Cawnpore,  commanded  by  Gen.  Sir  Hugh  tents  or  the  roofs  of  huts;  and  though  many 
Wheeler,  consisted  of  3,800  men,  of  whom  about  were  shot  and  speared,  several  also  carried  off 
^OO  were  Europeans.     In  June,  symptoms  of  a  human  prey.    The  town  of  Oawoor  is  often- 
i^evolt  induced  Gen.  Wheeler  to  throw  up  an  times  thrown  into  a  state  of  general  alarm  by  a 
^Otrenchinent  on  the  parade  ground,  enclosing  descent  of  tigers  into  its  streets,  even  in  day- 
2  barrack  hospitals  and  a  few  other  buildings,  light.    The  superstitious  notions  of  the  Malays 
into  which  he  withdrew  with  5  or  6  guns  and  prevent  them  from  attempting  any  destruction 
^bout  900  Europeans,  of  whom  f  were  women,  of  tigers,  other  than  what  may  be  effected  in 
diildren,  and  other  non-combatants.     On  the  resisting  an  immediate  attack ;  and  unless  a  civ- 
6th  the  expected  rising  took  place.     The  na-  ilized  government  devises  some  efficient  plan 
tive  regiments  marched  off,  taking  with  them  for  the  extermination  of  these  powerful  and  fe- 
horses,  arms,  and  ammunition,  and  setting  fire  rocious  beasts,  the  many  rich  products  of  the 
to  the  bungalows  on  their  way.     They  ])laced  S.  W.  coast  of  Sumatra  must  continue  to  lie 
themselves  under  the  leadership  of  the  rajah  of  waste  in  its  forests.    Pepper  and  coffee  have 
Bittoor,  commonly  known  as  the  Nena  Sahib,  been  advantageously  cultivated  in  portions  of 
seized  35  boat  loads  of  shot  and  shell  on  the  this  district. 

canal,  and  the  next  day  appeared  before  the  in-  GAXAMARCA,  or  Cajamaboa,  one  of  the  06 

trenchment^    The  siege  lasted  until  the  27th,  provinces  into  which  the  11  departments  of  Pern 

when  the  Europeans,  now  reduced  to  less  than  are  subdivided,  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Marft- 

half  their  original  number,  suffering  from  pes-  Hon,  or  Amazon ;  pop.  of  the  province  about 

tilence  and  famine,  their  ammunition  exhausted,  60,000,  and  of  Gaxamarca,  its  capital,  7,000.  The 

and  their  weak  ramparts  half  demolished,  sur-  oitystandsontheE.  declivity  of  the  W.Andes  in 

rendered  on  promise  of  a  safe  passage  to  Alia-  a  rich  silver  mining  district,  76  m.  fh>m  Tm- 

habod.    But  no  sooner  had  they  embarked  on  xillo.    It  contauis  several  handsome  churches, 

the  Ganges  than  they  were  fired  upon  from  a  and  flourishing  manufactories  of  woollens  and 

masked  battery.    Many  were  killed  in  the  boats;  cutlery.     The  inhabitants  are  considered  the 

3  or  4  made  their  escape,  and  the  rest  were  best  workmen  in  silver  and  iron  in  Peru.    An 

captured  and  brought  to  land.    The  men  were  extensive  trade  between  the  inland  provinces 

then  [)ut  to  death ;  the  women  and  children  and  Lambeyeque   and  Truxillo  is  carried  on 

were  kei)t  olive  until  July  15,  when  the  Nena,  Uirongh  this  town.    Woollen  fabrics  form  the 

hearing    of   Gen.   Havelock's   rapid    advance  chief  exports,   and   European    manufaoturei^ 

toward  Cawnpore,  caused  them  to  be  massa-  sugar,  brandy,  wine,  iron,  steel,  and  other  arti- 

ered,  and  had  their  bodies  thrown  into  a  well,  cles  are  imported  in  return.    In  the  vicinity 

After  defeating,  in  3  obstinate  battles,  a  strong  are  the  baths  of  the  Incas,  and  a  volcanic  lake, 

native  force  sent  ont  to  oppose  his  march.  Have-  into  which,  according  to  tradition,  were  cast  the 

lock  entered  the  city  July  17,  while  the  Nena  throne  and  regalia  of  the  Peruvian  monarohSi 

retreated  to  Bittoor.     In  November  a  monn-  the  last  of  whom,  Atahuallpa,  perished  here  by 

ment  to  the  memory  of   the  victims  of  the  the  hands  of  Pizarro. 

Cawnpore  massacre  was  erected  on  the  spot  CAXATAMBO,  or  Cajatambo,  a  town  of 

by  a  detachment  of  the  32d  (British)  regiment.  Pern,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the 


it  better,  to  make  a  new  one.    When  the  £ng-  and  ita  ffeogr^hioal  pm 

lish  princess,  Margaret  of  York,  married  Charles,  tion  render  it  one  of  tuo 

dnke  of  Burgundy,  elie  took  Gaiton  into  her  mountains  of  the  worid. 
household.    While  in  her  service,  he  translated        CAYCOS.    See  OAiooflw 
from  the  French  into  English  Raoul  le  FOvre's        CAYENNE,  the  Dame  of 

Eecueil  da  hUtoira  de  Troye^  a  work  which  ho  and  a  town  in  Frenoh  Ghi        ,  cm 

commenced  at  Brages  in  1468,  and  finished  at  The  island  is  aepanited  fti      the 

Cologne  in  1471.    Having  been  long  absent  tlie  rivers  Oaxeone  and  0>au,  aa^ 

from  his  native  country,  he  needed  tlie  assist-  which  both  these  rirers  are  united 

anoe  of  his  mistress  to  correct  his  English,  in  circuit  and  is  simply  an  s     * 

From  the  prologues  and  epilogues  of  this  work  over  the  level  of  the  sea.  n 

it  appears  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  art  its  naroOi  it  eon     is  sonra  u 

of  printing,  and  from  the  character  of  his  types  hamlets  or  %d  log  eabL^ 

it  is  evident  that  he  had  learned  the  art  in  the  nlation  of  &,  1^0,1  Al 

Low  Countries.    The  first  8  printed  works  of  is  a  tolerably  larf^v 

Caxton  were  the  original  of  RaouPs  *^  History,"  neighboring  hills  on  uio  j 

the  oration  of  John  Russell  on  Charles,  duke  the  inuions  trees  of  Cajekum  i 

of  Burgundy,  being  created  a  knight  of  the  tioned   the   caontehoooi  1 

garter,  and  the  translation  of  Raoul,  the  last  ered  there  by  Frismaa         aioJ 

completed  in  1471.    There  is  no  certain  evi-  the  capital  cf  Fkvnob  in  1 

dence  of  the  exact  period  of  Caxton^s  return  to  penal  settlement,  is  ritaa4«u  < 

England ;  the  usual  supposition  dates  it  in  1474;  extremity  of  the  Island,  an'  a» 

it  is  beyond  doubt,  however,  that  in  1477  he  had  the  river.    Pop.  abo"*^  4 

taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  vicinity  of  West-  victs.     Sinoe  l>  «       » 

minster  Abbey,  London.    His  printing  office  many  politi  jmov  j      -  1 

was  in  the  Almonry,  as  appears  from  an  old  Cayenne   anu 
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le  town.    The  harbor,  the  entranee  Fhfl^ppektll $ oa the ri^t talk ef  the C)jipek 

1  protected  by  a  fort  commandiog  the  river.  The  yeUow  ferer  has  made  terribfo  rav- 
18  shalloyv^,  bat  otherwise  good  and  ages  in  St.  Angastin  and  in  Ste.  Marie:  1,160 
dd  for  merchantmen  of  moderate  size.  persooB  were  prostrated  bj  the  disease  in  ISM, 

2  quays  for  loading  and  unloading,  and  the  mfwarniaries  sent  thither  died  one  after 
ead  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  thou^  another.  In  1857  appeared  in  Fftrii,  Mkdm 
tie  best  on  the  coast.  The  average  de  Oayenns  etdeia  &tw4iiiSjPWm^alM^  which  fe 
mports  and  exports  daring  6  years  the  first  instalment  of  a  more  eactensive  work 
to  1855,  was  collectively  $900,000  per  to  be  published,  under  the  title,  V^if^gm  si 
n  1856  the  valae  of  the  imports  was  tracaum  de$  mimi(mnair$$  A$  la  comfogmU  d$ 
md  of  the  exports  $820,000,  total  Jkui  pubUk  par  let  p^m  de  la  motm  eomfa 

,  showing  an  increase  of  $200,000  ffnie^  pour  eemr  de  eemplknent «!»  UMne  idA^ 

preceding  years.    The  chief  exports  fiantee.                   ' 

the  famous  Oayenne  pepper,  doves.  OAYEHlins:  PEPPER    See  CUpsioiiif. 

lasses  and  tafia,  coffee,  cotton,  and  GATES,  Lis  Oatm^  or  Auz  Oath^  a  seaport 

le  imports,  of  wines,  liquors,  pot-  town  on  the  S.  ooast  of  Hajti ;  pop.lO,(KK>.   II 

1,   machines,  jewelry,  cheese,  but-  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns  on  tiie  kl- 

ied  meat,  &o.    The  following  table  «ad,  and  contains  several  British  ccmmieroial 

list  of  the  penal  colonies  of  Osy-  houses.  An  extensive  smug^^ingtradeii  carried 

of  their  popalation  in  Jan.  1857:  on  between  it  and  Jamaica.    &  the  nei|^bor- 

FiMiwfMM.  nwHpwtad,  hood  of  the  town  are  upward  of  80  ram  db- 

Jjjj* "^H        MT6  tilleries.  Les  Gajesk  the  centre  <tf  trade  of  the 

mi  iMo^uii^  d'Arg^  103         145  Hcaux  Yachcs,  which  lies  pppodte,  and  cf  the 

*i«e'8 ^         uo  acyacent  mountains.   The  clhnate,  aillioa^  «»• 

SJ«n '  .V *         '..u         m  healthy,  is  fovoraWe  to  prodoctkML    Its  priii- 

lippe.V..'.'.'.'.!'.'.'.'.'.!'.'.'.!'.  «i          S5  dpal  artidee of  trade  are  sugttTy  indigo^  cooImi 

SIS*" »J         2T4  cotton,  and  rum. 

" —       _  OAYLEY,  Abthot,  an  XngOsh  madienft- 

788       8^7  tician,  bom  at  Bichmond  near  London,  Aug» 

ng  of  1857,  an  accession  of  560  trans-  10. 1821,  was  educated  at  Trinitv  college^  Onn* 

received,  bringing  the  total  of  trans-  bridge,  where  he  carriedcff  the  ni^MStlioiiOffSL 

oaboat  4,000.  A  steamer  and  a  galley  He  is  oi^  <tf  the  editors  of  the  ^Quartiriy 

oonthly  between  Cayenne  and  the  Mathematical  Journal,''  and  has  co^ribnlea 

ed  places  of  imprisonment  Theisland  many  p^ers  to  scientrao  periodicalSi  home  and 

>  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  a^ja-  foreign, 

low  entirely  deserted,  island  Le  P^  OAYLET.  Sm  GiOBOS,  a  akiUbl  and  publio- 

1  as  the  least  unhealthy  place  on  the  spirited  Knglishman,  bom  at  BrompCoo,  Tork- 
oast;  nevertheless,  the  climate  kills  a  shire,  1778,  died  Dec  15,  1857.  His  ^bbIiis 
t>er  of  persons ;  among  the  recent  vio-  first  din^yed  itself  in  the  imalysb  of  tlie  ma- 

2  missionaries,  Father  Herviant,  who  ohanical  properties  of  idr  under  chemical  and 
renne  after  a  residence  of  6  months  at  physical  action.  Wb  papers  on  the  snljject  gKft 
une  12, 1853,  and  Father  Boulougne,  rise  to  many  experimenta  on  the  navigatioii  cf 
n  the  island  itself,  Sept.  26, 1856.  The  balloons  at  nomeand  abroad.  Hiaexperimei^ 
ly  climate  is  that  of  the  island  of  St  on  the  steam  en^ne  led  to  his  inventkm  cf  tlia 
here  a  new  penal  colony  was  settled  air  engine.  Hit  discoveries  in  optics  wen  M* 
blacks  in  April,  1853.    The  majority  lowed  by  the  invention  of  an  instrmnent  isr 

victs  who  have  since  been  sent  there  tertmg mpuri^  of  water  l^  tlie  abstractioa 

)es  from  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe,  of  light.   Kb  was  also  the  inventor  cf  an  ingoi- 

bite  convicts  who  arrived  there  in  ions  arrangement  for  obtaining  and  i^pljlQg 

c^  nearly  half  of  them  died  before  deotric  power  to  machinery.    £fo  was  one  oc 

)ral  voluntarily  starved  themselves  to  the  original  promoters  of  tlM  pdytedmlo  instt- 

mg  themselves,  and  a  third  drowned  tntion  at  London.    Toward  toe  end  cf  tlie  kit 

rhe  convicts  are  composed  of  thieves  century  he  ^>plied  to  hhi  extoisiTe  estetes  Ibl 

forgers,  incendiaries,  and  murder-  Ywkahire  a  new  ^yston  of  artwial  dratnagsu 

colony  most  fatal  to  health  on  the  He  waa  also  tlie  ftther  <^the  cotJkage  aBolmsiil 

s  Silver  Hill,  or  Mantagne  cTAraent,  system.    As  a  politicisni  lie  took  a  pwinrtMisaf 

ath  of  the  Oyapok,  25  leagues  S.  E.  tMort  in  the  election  of  liberal  memben  cf  pai^ 

one.    Since  the  establishment  of  this  Uament,  and  the  return  cf  Mr.  Broi^riiam  Wii 

)  annual  average  of  mortality  was  iO  chiefly  due  to  his  svmpathy  with  ue  niona 

the  neighboring  marshes,  the  depos-  bill.    Upon  the  paanng  of  that  l^  he  Wii  Un* 

iver,  a  rainy  season  of  8  or  9  months,  self  chosen  as  member  for  8carfooroD|^  tat  W 

ed  with  extreme  tropical  heat,  all  account  of  Ids  advanced  age  he  soon  letirsd. 

to  produce  here  the  most  deiEidly  OATLUS,  Asm  Oujwm  FBnnrm  vm  I^ 

-The  most  recently  founded  colonies  Boaiis,  connti  a  IVeodi  arduBologisti  bom  III 

LUgustin  and  Ste.  Marie,  in  the  early  Pm^b,  Oct  81, 1698,  died  Sept.  0^  ITW,    He 

)55,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  St.  early  enteied  the  imUtaiy  Mrfios^  mi  <iitt» 
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mre  Joiotu  aoa  MonammeaanB.    uapitai,  Ma-  it  is  weu  Known  u      uie'^i 

oa je.  a  large  portion 

GATUGA,  a  oonntj  of  New  To^e,  a  liUle  aoroMtbe  Afr        «  t 

W.  ftom  the  centre  of  the  state,  bounded  N.  by  ritoiy  to  em  — ^ 

Lake  Ontario,  W.  hj  Caynga  lake,  tonohing  bnt  the  deimoiiC  into  tiMi  vi 

Skaneateles  Iflice  on  the  £.,  and  traversed  by  leads  to  a  regkA  ot  r" 

the  fieneca  river  and  other  smaller  streams,  of  Inxuriaiit  tresa.    1      m 

whieh  furnish  abundant  water  power.    Owasoo  nnmerons:  the  most 

lake,  a  beautiful   body  of  water  10  m.  long,  the  Loviri,  the  Zamb 

lies  in  its  centre.    The  county  has  an  area  of  The  dfa    te  Is  onhei      ly. 

about  763  sq.  m.,  with  an  undulating  surfioe  with  1  ;t:   :  i 

and  fertile  soiL     Salt,  gypsum,  and  limestone  probabiv  in 

sre  found  here  in  abundance.    Wheat^  Indian  The  c         ywv is  wit 

com,  oats,  and  hay  are  the  staples.    In  1866  nanas,  mm  sosarHttiM.  n 

this  county  produced  868,648  bushels  of  com,  plants^  and  oa 

281,166  of  wheat,  966,686  of  oats,  67,T8S  tons  of  the  people 

of  hay,  and  1,967,183  lbs.  of  butter.    There  session  of 

were  80  grist  mills,  2  carpet  factories,  2  cotton  of  tiie   Cwmuur. 

fiictories,  8  woollen  flEustories,  18  tanneries,  and  a  few  goatii  1  ^ 

10  iron  founderies.    It  contained  100  churches  as  well  as  (        .    j 

and  8  newspaper  establishments.    Pop.  63,671.  territoiy  sleep  < 

Cspital,  Auburn.  the  night  The«»uik 

OAYUQA  LAKE,  in  the  W.  central  part  of  ivoiy,  salt,  and  o 

Kew  York,  separates  Cayuga  from  Seneca  co^  scribed  aa 

and  extends  &  into  Tompkins  CO.  Itisaboat88  inwar,bntai 

m.  \i     \  and  from  1  to  8}  m.  wide.    It  is  i        is  allowoo. 
1          uie  in  all  p     B.  but  for  about  6  dl  fri  oe  ben       <      ^ 


OAZENOVIA  ODUDS                       fU 

monopolizes  the  trade,  and  derives  his  esnse  of  oiHliqaakes;  the  desoriptioii  of  mli^ 

oaiolj  from  his  copper  mines  and  salt  erals,  plants^  aiul  aidmals;  and  a  pifftioalar  ao> 

arioas  expeditions  nave  heen  set  on  ooont  of  man  in  an  anatomioal,  intellectoa],  and 

16  Portugaese  since  the  end  of  the  kst  moral  point  of  vtew, 

nto  the  territories  of  the  Oazemhe,  OEAN-BEBMUDEZ,    Jvax    Aeuaror,    * 

nformation  gained  of  the  conntry  is  Spanish  archsdolodst,  bom  Bept  17, 17^,  at 

rongh  those  channels.    The  last  ror-  Gyen,  in  Astoria,  diea  in  Madrid,  Deo.  S,  16M. 

ook  on  tlie  subject  appeared  in  Dsbon  He  devoted  himself  early  to  the  wbadj  of  the 

nd  is  entitled  :  0  Muata  Catemb  e  eo$  fine  arts,  into  whioh  he  was  initiated  br  B^ 

^oMiy  Chevas^  Muuas^  Muenibatf  Lun-  phael  Mengs.    After  holding  *  pnUio  dffloe  at 

M  da  Africa  AustraL  jfadrid,  he  retired  to  Sevilb,  wneie  he  foand> 

10 VIA,  a  post  village  and  township  on  ed  an  academy  of  fine  arts,  and  oooopied  him- 

ike  of  the  same  name  in  Madison  co,  self  with  the  stndj  of  their  history.    He  was 

»p.  in  1855, 4,496.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  elected  a  member  of  the  roval  acatanies  of  hli- 

)onference    seminary,  an   institution  tory  and  fine  arts  at  Madrid,  and  pabUabed 

1  800  to  500  pupils.  several  valuable  worlcs  connected  witn  his  fb- 

ILA,  a  Spanish  town,  in  the  province  vorite  pursuits.   His  most  important  book,  entl- 

m  the  river  Vega,  on  the  slope  of  the  tied  Sumarie  de  la$  aniigu&aadm  nmamm  mi$ 

rla ;  pop.  in  1852,  7,888.    It  is  well  ^actmi  Etpaha^  ^[^eared  posthumously  in  IWL 

ue  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  the  GEABA.  one  oi  the  K.  K  provinces  <mP  Bra- 

I  mountain  valley,  and  contains  2  spa-  dl,  boundea  N.  and  N.  K  by  the  Atlantlo  oeeaii| 

ires,  one  of  which  is  adorned  with  a  fine  £.  and  8.  K  bv  the  province  of  Bio  Grmnde  di> 

mtain.  It  is  defended  by  2  old  castles,  Norte,  8.  by  Farahiba,  and  W.  by  Pianhi;  areft 

m  of  Moorish  origin,  and  has  numerous  in  1858,  48,600  sq.  m. ;  pq[>.  210,000— the  lat- 

ftnd  schools,  a  spacious  theatre,  and  in  ter  estimated  in  1856  at  886,800.    The  prov- 

Ds  many  delightful  gardens  and  hijghly  ince  sends  4  aenatom  and  8  depntiea  to  tiie  Bra- 

)ublic  walks.    Gazorla  was  a  military  rilian' pariiament.     The -capital  is  Portaleca» 

ider  the  Romans,  and  figured  conspic-  The  dunate  is  hot  and  dry ;  the  aoH  8an4y  and 

the  Moorish  contests  of  the  18th  cen-  barren  along  the  ooai^  but  more  totOe  towaid 

ter  repeated  attempts  it  was  taken  the  mountiuns.     In  the  lower  diiMota  grdn 

r  burned  by  the  French  in  1811.  and  manioo  are  cultivated,  and  along  the  riv- 

T£,  Jacques,  a  French  writer,  bom  eraootton.    The  most  fertile  and  popoloiia  d9a- 

t  Dijon,  died  Sept  25, 1792.    He  be-  tricts  are  about  the  upper  branohea  (tf  the  Bio 

t  known  by  a  prose  poem,  Olivier^  Jaguaribe,  the  most  important  river  (tf  the  prov* 

;  in  the  style  of  Ariosto^s  poems.  Boon  ince.    The  province  is  odebrated  Ibr  Its  oattk^ 

of  tales,  full  of  wit  and  originality,  and  for  its  nne  foreets.    Tlie  chief  enKxrta  are 

lich  Le  diable  amoureux  and  Le  lord  oottoU)  hides,  and  djewoodB.    The  otner  prod* 

u,  added  to  bis  fame.     He  was  en*  ucta  are  sugar,  tobaooo,  phieappXeai  ametliyi^ 

th  such  facility  and  power-  of  imita>  alum,  and  a  small  quantitv  of  gdldL    Agrloul- 

in  one  night  he  wrote  a  sequel  to  ture  and  the  rearing  of  oatUeibrm  the  prrndfal 

poem,  La  guerre  civile  de  Oenhe^  occupations  of  the  mhabitantb 

feet  was  the  imitation  that  no  one  0EBE8,a  Greek  philoaopher  of  the  5th  oen- 

uie  addition  to  be  Voltaire's  own.  tnrv  B.  0.    He  was  one  or  the  pupik^  friend^ 

landing  the  apparent  mirthfulness  of  and  diadplee  of  Soeratea,  and  is  introdneed 

(ition,  Cazotto,  in  his  later  years,  be-  by  Plato  as  one  of  the  peraonagea  eonverriiig 

of  the  most  fervent  adepts  of  the  doc-  in  the   dialogue,  ao  fiunoua  in  all  agea  under 

Illuminism  and  Martinism.    Being  a  the  name  of  ''FhsBdo.''    He  waa  a  native  of 

oyalist,  he  was  arrested  during  the  Thebes,  in  Bcsotia^  and  is,  in  addition  to  tbd 

1,'and  escaped  death  at  first  through  splendid  ezamplea  of  Pindar,  ^[iamlnooda%  Pe» 

ge  and  entreaties  of  his  daughter,  but  lopidaa,  and  Plutarch,  an  ei^enoe  agasoat  the 

rearrested  and  finally  executed.  truth  of  the  proverb  of  Baotum  enm^  jwrmm 

YNT,  Zaoharia  ben  Mohammbd  bkk  aire  fuUum^  whioh  haa  assigned  to  the  nativea 

s  an  Arabian  naturalist,  born  at  Gas-  of  that  state  the  unenvied  birthri^  of  natunl 

iy  of  Persia,  in  the  ve&r  of  the  Hegira  stupidly.    This  Theban  Oebei^  lioweveri  oom- 

6. 1212),  died  in  682  of  the  Hegira  posed  8  dia]<»uea  called  BOd&m  or  the  aev- 

283).    His  most  important  work,  en-  enth,  Fkrfnuhui^  and  Fkum.  the  tablet  or 

''  Wonders  of  Nature  and  the  Peon-  picture.    Of  these,  the  kat  alone  baa  eone 

r  Creation,^'  contains  an  introduction,  down  to  posteriU.    It  is  a  moral  AMk  or 

he  discusses  the  nature  and  classifies  picture  of  human  ufo,  eoually  pure  in  its  Ctieak 

ies  of  all  beings  according  to  the  prin-  aule  and  its  moral  teactiings.    The  anthonidp 

he  Aristotelian  philosophy ;  a  1st  part,  of  thia  work  has  been  quertioned  l^  modem  orife* 

be  treats  of  themes  like  the  sun,  moon,  ios,  aome  of  whom  aaoribe  it  to  a  later  Oabe% 

^Is,  and  genii ;  and  a  2d  part,  filled  of  QyiioQa,  whfle  the  Ibremoat  GreA  adMlan 

rvations  and  speculation  as  to  earthly  all  maintain  that  it  waa  the  prodoodoA  of  Oi- 

la — meteors,  winds,  climates,  rivers,  bei^  the  learned  Theban*    Ho  work  of  mUr 

;    the  formation  of  mountams  *   the  quity  haa  had  4  wider  dnolatta  ttm  ttf 
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^Piotnro^  of  Gebea.    It  has  been  tnnsLited  slain.    The  fxypnlalion  of  the  town  ■ 

into   almost  all  the  modem  langaages,  even  7,000.    It  is  the  seat  of  a  biihi^nG.  ud  < 

into  Arabic.    The  best  editions  are  those  of  civil  and  military  adminisumtinD  of  iLc 

Bchweighuuser  (Strasbourg,  1806),  and  of  Co-  inoc,  which  includes,  beside  the  i 

raes,  in  his  edition  of  Epictetus  (Paris,  1826).  tlie  neighboring  islands,  Bohol,  (       u, 

OEBU,  or  Zebu,  the  name  of  a  province,  Hino,  ranglao,  Fneso,  F6lo,  Dauu^  ^au 

island,  and  town  of  the  Philippme  archipelaga  considerable  inlets.  The  popolatioQ  of  thi 

The  island  lies  between  lat  10^  80'  and  11°  N.,  ince  in  1850  was  889,078,  of  which  bcu! 

87  m.  long  and  16  m.  broad ;  aj-ea  1,211  sq.  m. ;  thinl  are  on  the  small  island  of  BoboL  Tb 

pop.  272,000,  and  220  to  the  so.  m.     This  op  of  Ceba  has  Jurisdiction  OTcr  13  of 

island  was  the  first  land  of  the  Philippines  with  provinces  of  the  Spanish  Philipiiine*.   T 

which  Magellan  held  intercourse ;  he  landed  vent  Christian  character  implaotcd  bj  i  : 

upon  it  April  7,  1521 ;    and  it  is  noted  in  among  the  first  converts  of  Cebv  hs»  b 

the  archipelago  as  being  the  first  upon  which  served  by  their  desoendants,  and  gi 

Christianity  was  preached.   However,  the  rapid  ecclesiastical  establishment  a  marWcu  < 

conversion  which  then  took  place,  the  bap-  tion  in  the  archipelago.    The  peu|ile  in 

tism  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Cebn  and  all  of  the  Bisaja  nation,  and  there  are  do  i 

their  court,  was  mainly  effected  by  the  per-  or  wild  races  in  the  province.    A  i     tfh 

suasions  and  tlireats  of  the  zealous  circumnavi-  the  descendants  of  Europeans  and  . 

gator,  and  after  his  violent  death  a  speedy  and  men,  are  the  chief  merchants  of  the  tvai 

general  apostasy  ensued.    It  was  not  till  the  although  they  are  the  most  opulent  luhd 

arrival  of  Don  Miguel  de  Legaspi,  the  first  yet  are  regarded  nnfiiTorably  bj  t 

Spanish  governor  of  the  Philippines,  44  years  pure  race,  as  well  as  Europeans,  and 

alter  the  death  of  Magellan,  that  the  thorough  polled  to  occupy  a  quarter  of  the  n 

conversion  of  the  inhabitants  began.    The  gen-  themselves.    The  pr^udice  against  mix< 

oral  adoption  of  Christianity  by  the  people  of  is  probably  stronger  in  the  PhUippints 

this  considerable  island,  and  their  hearty  aban-  any  otlier  portion  of  the  easterp  h 
donment  of  a  horribly  degrading  idolatrous  wor-        CECIL,  a  K.  £.  county  of 

ship,  is  attributed  mainly  to  the  zeal  and  energy  about  800  sq.  m.,  bordering  ou  x ' 

of  Andrea  de  UrdaAeto,  a  humble  priest  of  Sev-  and  Delaware,  and  situated  at   the   • 

ille,  who  ranks  witli  Xavier  as  an  indefatiga-  Chesapeake  bay,  which  forms  itsS. 

ble,  fearless,  and  pure-hearted  missionary  of  the  dary.    Pop.  in  1850, 18,989,  of  whom  8 

cross,  and  who  accomplished  far  more  than  slaves.    Its  W.  border  ia  washed  by  the 

Legaspi  and  his  army  in  effecting  the  conquest  hanna,  and  Sassafras  river  boonda  it  oi 

of  the  Philippines.    The  progress  of  the  island  The  surface  is  slightly  imevcii,  and 

in  population   and  agricultural   development  fertile  and  careftilly  improved.    The 

has  been  rapid ;   its  population  in   1736  was  tions  in  1850  were  410,060  boahels  i 

only  28,820,  in  1799  it  had  more  than  trebled  168,112  of  wheat,  808,880  of  oafai, 

the  previous  census,  and  now  there   are   in  tons  of  hay.    Butter,  cattle,  and  awiw 

Cebu  12  times  the  number  of  inhabitants  that  other  principal  articles  of  export.    11 

there  were  a  century  and  a  half  ago.     The  number  of  factories,  mUls,  fomaoes. 

surface  of  the  island  is  very  uneven,  and  the  Port  Deposit  are  immense  granite  qoar 

soil  is  tliin  and  stony,  and  except  in  a  few  for-  the  country  also  contuns  gneisa,  sla 

tile  valleys  generally  unfavorable  to  cultivation ;  chrome,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia    It 

but  the  docile  and  industrious  Cebuans  produce  sected  by  several  railroada  leading  fra 

an  ample  subsistence  for  themselves  of  riqe  and  delphia  to    Baltimore.     Orgaoiaed 

other  vegetable  productions,  and  export  some  capital,  Elk  ton. 
tobacco,  hemp,  and  cocoa.    The  climate  is  very        CECIL,  ItoBEirr,  earl  of  SalisbiirT,  as 

healthy,  and  instances  of  natives  exceeding  the  statesman,  son  of  Lord  Burleigh^  by 

age  oflOO  years  are  quite  common.  Anenumer-  his  2d  wife,  bom  about  the  middk 

ation  of  32  Cebuozi  centenarians  is  given  in  Span-  16th  century,  died  at  Mariborongfa, 

ish  statistical  reports,  one  of  whom  had  attamed  1612.      He  was  of  weakly  constitnt 

to  the  advanced  age  of  137  years.   A  low  range  deformed  in  person,  but    gifted   vii 

of  mountains  forms  a  water-shed  tlio  whole  acuteness  and  energy.    On  his  elccticx 

length  of  the  island ;  the  streams  that  descend  liament  as  member  for  Westminster, ' 

from  tlie  slopes  on  either  side  are  all  too  incon-  ties  attracted  the  notice  of  Queen  J 

siderable  in  depth  and  too  full  of  shoals  to  bo  who  attached  him  to  the  IVench 

available  for  any  purposes  of  navigation ;  but  subsequently  appointed  him  aMu         ■ 

gold  has  recently  been  found  in  large  quantities  of  state.    The  earl  ci  Eaaex  w^ 

in  all  these  streams,  and  the  mountains  ore  said  the  queen^s  favorite.    Hia  inl  « 

to  be  rich  in  fossil  coal.    Exports  of  both  these  the  Cecils  (father  and  aon)  ouu 

minerals  are  beginning  to  increase  the  impor-  into  collision ;  consequently  a  rivair/ 

tance  of  the  commercial  port  of  the  same  name,  between  them,  which  continned,  upa 

situated  on  the  W.  coast,  in  lat  10"*  18'  N.,  and  cretly,  until  Essex  perished  on  the  b« 

opposite  to  the  small  island  of  Mactan,  which  1590  Secretary  Walsingfaam  died.     ] 

Is'  noted  as  the  place  where  Magellan  was  manded  the  office  lor  a  nomliMe  ef  a 
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ivlft3e  Barloigh  roqnested  it  for  hifl  son  Robert  ooart  of  ezcbeqraer  decided  in  &Tor  of  the  king. 

Tlie  qaeen,  unwilling  to  offend  ner  favorite,  Cecil  interposed  between  the  kinff  and  the  peo- 

laft  the  appointment  open,  and  it  was  not  till  pie.    He  asked,  in  conference  of  the  2  hooses  of 

1M6  that  Cecil  was  installed  as  principal  secre-  parliament,  that  an  immediate  subsidy  should  be 

tery  of  state.    While  Essex  was  absent  on  the  voted  to  liquidate  the  royal  debt,  and  that  an 

Sd  Spanish  expedition,  Cecil  contrived  to  pro-  addition  of  £200,000  bo  made  to  the  annual' 

<3nre  for  himself  the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy  income,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar 

of  Lancaster,  which  the  earl  had  requested  for  exercise  of  the  king^s  prerogative.    Parliament 

m  friend.    That  quarrel  was,  however,  made  retorted  on  the  king  by  a  demand  for  numerous 

XMp^  and  Cecil,   being   sent  to  France,  much  reforms.     After  protracted  conferences,  both 

•gainst  his  will,  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  houses  adjourned  without  granting  the  require^ 

^KDiy  IV.  and  the  Spaniards,  deemed  it  an  supplies.    The  failure  of  his  proposition  was  a 

effectual  way  of  tying  his  rival^s  hands  to  con-  source  of  bitter  mortification  to  the  treasurer. 

fide  the  secretaryship  to  him  during  his  own  His  health  sunk  under  a  complication  of  disor- 

•haonce.    Essex  discharged  the  trust  honorably,  ders.    Having  tried  the  mineral  waters  of  Bath 

Oecil^s  first  act  on  his  return  was  to  thwart  without  benefit,  he  set  out  for  London,  but  died 

Kaaex  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  deputyship  on  the  way.    Cecil  was  a  man  of  consummate 

of  Ireland  for  his  friend  Sir  George  Carew,  an  skill,  sagacious  and  honest  in  administration, 

incident  which  brought  about  the  celebrated*  far-seeing,  fertile  in  expedients,  and  unscrupu- 

^Qarrel  in  which  Elizabeth  boxed  her  favorite^s  lous  in  using  them.    His  administration  impart- 

ears  and  invited  him  to  ^*  go  to  the  devil."    Es-  ed  to  the  last  days  of  Elizabeth  the  brightness 

*ex'8  fall  was  rapid,  and  Secretary  Cecil  was  that  Burleigh^s  talents  shed  on  the  earlier  part 

■oon  relieved  from  his  rivalry.    He  is  accused  of  her  reign.    That  the  opening  of  James's  ad- 

of  having  in  like  manner  sacrificed  Sir  Walter  ministration  was  less  brilliant  than  the  prece- 

Xtaleigb,  while    professing    to  be  his  friend,  ding  was  owing  less  to  the  minister  than  to  the 

Oantiously,  but  surely,  he  supplanted  the  infiu-  pusillanimity  of  his  master.    Lord  Hailes  pub- 

^oce  of  all  others  around  the  throne,  and  cen-  lished  '*  Secret  Correspondence  of  Sir  Robert 

Wed  the  whole  power  of  the  court  in  himself.  Cecil  with  James  YI.  of   Scotland,"   12mo. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  mode  pre-  1766. 

Xmer,  Elizabeth  placed  every  confidence  in  his  CECIL,  WnxiAM.  See  Bttbleigh,  Lobd. 
administration.  Ho  was  at  all  times  ready,  in  CECILLA.,  Saint,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catho* 
^pearance,  to  sacrifice  his  own  views  to  the  lie  church,  whose  anniversarv  is  celebrated  Nov. 
^*  divine  judgment  of  his  sovereign."  Yet  in  22.  She  was  a  Roman  lady  of  high  descent, 
reality  he  endeavored,  with  success,  both  in  born  about  the  middle  of  the  2d  or  the  com- 
Elizabeth^s  reign  and  her  successor's,  to  restrain  mencemcnt  of  the  8d  century.  Compelled  br 
the  power  of  the  crown.  Having  secretly  fa-  her  parents  to  marry  Valerian,  a  noble  youw 
Yorcd  the  interests  of  James  I.,  he  was  re-  of  Rome,  although  she  had  at  an  early  age  made 
warded  by  that  sovereign,  on  his  accession,  a  vow  to  consecrate  her  life  to  religion,  St. 
by  being  continued  in  office,  and  by  being  Cecilia  was  eventuaUy  doomed  to  suffer  martyr- 
created,  in  1608,  baron  of  Essenden;  in  1604,  dom;  and  her  husband,  her  brother-in-law.  and 
Viscount  Cranbourn ;  and  in  1605,  earl  of  Sal-  another  Roman,  whom  she  is  believed  to  nave 
isbury.  In  1608  he  succeeded  Dorset  as  lord  converted,  were  supposed  to  have  met  with  the 
high  treasurer,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  same  fate.  St.  Cecilia  is  the  choe^n  patroness 
of  his  now  rival,  but  former  friend,  Henry  How-  of  musicians,  and  from  her  skill  in  singing,  js 
ard,  earl  of  Northampton,  to  obtain  the  office,  especially  regarded  as  the  patroness  of  saored 
When  the  gunpowder  plot  was  found  to  be  music.  Several  churches  were  built  in  her 
really  no  fiction,  he  entered  actively  into  the  honor  at  Rome.  Beautiful  pictures  of  the  saint 
detection  of  the  conspirators.  A  work  of  his  were  executed  by  Raphael  and  other  celebrated 
is  extant,  entitled  '*  A  Treatise  against  Papists.*^  painters,  and  Father  De  BraiUon  of  the  On^ 
James  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  sagacity  toire  published  in  1668  a  work  entitled,  La  $6- 
in  discovering  plots,  and  called  him  on  that  puUure  admirable  de  Saints  Cicits  aomM  mm 
account  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  '^  my  igliM  de  Rome, 

little  beagle.''  He  could  not  be  brought,  how-  CECROPS,  first  king  of  Attica,  about  1060 
ever,  to  assent  to  James's  project  for  the  incor-  B.  C,  is  represented  in  the  ancient  legends  as 
poration  of  the  2  kingdoms.  This  backward-  the  civilizer  of  that  country.  He  founded  Ce- 
ness  caused  the  suspicious  monarch  to  fear  that  oropia,  which  at  a  later  period  formed  the  Aero- 
be was  at  heart  a  Puritan.  In  all  other  matters  polls  of  Athens,  and  several  other  places ;  divided 
the  king  followed  his  lead,  asking  nothing  in  Attica  into  12  communities ;  taught  its  inhaU- 
return  but  monev  to  carry  on  his  extravagant  tants  morality  and  manners,  marriage,  and  the 
expenditure.     Thus,  the  whole  cares  of  the  worshipof  the  gods;  abolished  bloody  saorifioM^ 

5ovcrnment  were   thrown  on  his  shoulders,  and  introduoed  agriculture,  navigation,  ship* 

ames  had  no  order  in  his  expenditure.    The  building,  and  the  culture  of  the  olive.^    Aooord- 

ordinary  revenues  being  insufficient  to  meet  his  ing  to  some,  he  was  of  Pelasgian  orifljp,  while 

wants.  Imposts  were  laid  on  articles  of  com-  others  say  he  was  the  leader  of  an  Egyptian 

merce  by  proclamation.    The  country  denied  colony  from  Sais.    He  reisned  50  years.    His 

the  constitutionality  of  this  proceeding^  but  the  merits  were  commemorated  by  a  m<mmnent*in 


enough  for  the  roof  of  a  single  church.    The  57'  t<»  32**  24'  8^  and  nearly  aloo^ 

cedars  of  Lebanon  have  now  dwindled  to  a  few  of  19^  £.     They  are  of  primitiTi 

groves,  the  principal  of  which  is  a  thick  forest  with  peaks  from  1,600  to  6,000  fe 

.containing  about  SO  very  largo  trees,  50  of  level  of  the  sea,  covered  with  gi 

middling  size,  and  800  smaller  and  young  ones,  trees.    At  heights  of  from  800  t( 

It  occupies  a  natural  amphitheatre  at  the  foot  above  the  valley  are  found  man; 

of  the  wildest  of  tlio  gorges  of  Lebanon,  and  is  caves  with  well-ezecated  drawing* 

regarded  by  the  people  as  sacred.    The  largest  An  ash- colored  qaartzoae  sandstc 

of  the  trees  have  a  diameter  of  0  feet.    This  nates  in  tlie  higher  parta,  and  xna 

cedar  is  now  extensively  cultivated  as  an  orna-  the  lower.    The  vaUeys  between  i 

mental  tree  in  Europe  and  America,  one  or  two  very  fertile, 
specimens  of  it  giving  variety  and  force  to  a  dull        CEDAU  SPRINGS,  a  post  rilL 

front  of  round-headi^  trees. — The  cedar  of  Goa  tanburg  dist.,  8.  G.,  is  an  old  wi 

is  found  wild  in  parts  of  India  and  in  Japan,  and  the  seat  of  a  state  deaf  and  di 

and  has  been  naturalized  in  Portugal  around  a  prosperous  and  well-condncted 

Cintra.    It  is  the  handsomest  tree  of  Uie  genus  originally  establbhe<l  by  the  Rev.  ? 
euprtsnti^  and  distinguished  by  its  abundance  of       UEFALU  (anc.  CepkaMi$)^  a  : 

long  dichotomous  pendent  branchlcts.  —  The  port  town,  at  the  foot  of  a  rock^  on 

Indian  cedar  is  a  large  tree  found  wild  on  the  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  capital  of  ad 

mountains  of  Nepaul  and  Thibet,  at  a  height  of  same  name  (which  is  divided  into 

about  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.     Its  timber  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  and  9\ 

possesses  the  qualities  attributed  by  the  ancients  that  city ;  pop.  8,040.    The  town  : 

to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  being  compact,  resin-  a  bishopric,  and  contains  a  fine  e 

ous,  and  fragrant.    It  is  much  used  for  building  several  other  churches.  The  renuii 

in  India,  has  been  introduced  into  England  as  nician  edifice,  a  castle  bnilt  by  tl 

an  ornamental  tree,  and  has  been  successfully  and  several  marble  qnarrie^  are  in 
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8  ohapels,  MTeral  school  *  theatrc^  hk  Ihi  vioiaiiy  «n  BeevM  easda,  tbe  tatft  tif 

I  bandflome  public  buildings.  the  eui  of  Lntrim,  and  Ljcym  oasUfti  the  leiil  of 

jxOWSET,   Fbahtibbk  Ladkulw,  a  Lord  Gtonouny.    Swift's  Vanessa  rerided  ibr 

in  poet  and  philologist  born  at  Stra-  some  time  at  CUbiidge  abb^,  the  rtsideaoe  of 

rob  7,  1799,  died  in  Pragne,  Ang.  6,  Mr.  H.  Chrattan. 
lAving  learned  German  in  bis  obild-       OELEBESw  an  island  of  the  Ifslay  arehipsip 

I  entered  the  gynmasiam  of  Bndweis  in  ago,  of  singnlar  ooi^rmatioOy  represeBting  in 

studied  sabseqaently  at  Pisek,  Linx,  appearanoe  6    eztensire   peninsmaa   groopod 

e.    He  was  destined  for  the  pulpit,  bot  around  asmalloentral  body.    The  northern,  or 

Miotic  impulses  declined  to  adopt  that  peninsula  ci  Menado^  hiterseoted  bj  the  equap* 

»tt.  and  engaged  in  1821  as  instructor  in  tor,  aboat  one  degree  from  itsionction  at  the 

*s  family,  where  he  could  at  the  bay  of  Paloe  irnk  the  oentraf  nuunland,  oz- 

m  uursue  his  literary  occupations.    He  tends  from  this  point  near^  doe  £.  to  its  ez* 

>li8ned  aseriesof  original  and  translated  trenutj  at  Omdo  Pbllsan,  480  m. ;  the  N.  £.,  Or 

emarkable  at  that  period  of  transition  peninrala  of  Balante,  is  18S  m.  kfig;  the  &  SL* 

d  old  classical  to  the  modem  national  or  penihsola  of  Teboonkoo^is  170  m.  1ob^$  the 

the  Cechic  literature.    In  1828  he  be-  8. W.,  or  Boni  peninsula,  160  m. ;  and  ue  IT, 

tociate  editor  of  the  "  Quarterly  Review  or  Mandar  peninsula,  is  a  short  prqjeetaon  about 

!)atholic  Clergy,''  published  by  the  con-  ^  a  degree  in  kngth.    Celebes  extends  800  m. 

1  at  Prague,  and  in  1884  editor  of  the  from  its  N.  £.  extremity  to  ita  most  sootheni 

lian  Gazette,"  and  of  the  *^  Bee,"  a  lite-  point;  it  baa  an  extent  of  searooast  OQOil  to  all 

mal.    He  also  commenced  a  series  of  the  Atlantic  Unitsd  States,  or  ahoot  i,600m.; 

on  the  Cechic  language  and  literature,  and  yet  its  area  Is  bnt '08.600  sq.  m^  or  about 

nirersity  of  Prague.    He  lost  both  his  the  extent  of  the  state  ai  MissoiirL    The  S  os- 

i  as  editor  and  that  at  the  university,  in  tensive  gnlfri  Gorontalo,  TomaikL  and  Bold, 

mce  of  a  remark  against  the  emperor  which  serve  to  form  these  peninsnlas,  are  Tory 

I.  The  favor  of  public  opinion,  however,  shallow,  especially  Gkyrontslo  or  Tomioi,  wMeb, 

omfortable  situation  as  librarian  of  the  though  makinff  an  indsntation  of  MO  la^  yet 

ifterward  of  the  princess  Eansky,  were  haa  not  snffii^t  depth   of  water  to  par- 

irds  of  his  liberalism.    The  Bohemian  mit  the  entrance  of  tiie  largest  olass  of  iSmh 

or  the  propagation  of  science  elected  him  pean  vessels;  and  even  those  of  the  li^^^laBt 

sr  in  1840.    In  1842  he  accepted  a  pro-  burden  have  notT   been    able    to    mroaoli 

tp  of  the  Slavic  language  and  literature,  withhi  10  or  16  nu  of  its  almoat  uuaiowB 

established  by  the  king  of  Prussia  foi  coasts.    But  at  the  period  of  the  tret  Enro* 

dfit  of  his  Polish  subjects,  at  the  uni  pean  interooorse  witn  the  Idaad,  8  oentarles 

>f  Breslau.    After  the  events  of  1848,  ago,  Portuguese  frigates  freely  navigated  this 

(trian  government,  which  now  sought  broad  bav.    There  am  been  a  asitsiMe  dimini* 

ort  from  the  Cechic  nationality,  offered  tion  in  cm>th  of  the  waters  snrrooiiding  tide 

rofessorsliip  at  the  university  of  Prague,  island,  ana  it  is  manifbst  that  a  gradual  m- 

lot  live  long  to  officiate  in  this  capacity,  heaval  of  this  portion  of  the  arehipcdMO  ia  m 

h  Laving  been  accelerated  by  domesuo  progress ;  and  in  the  ooorse  of  tiine,  this  and 

nes  and  mental  suffering.    Of  his  nn-  the  nei^boring  idand  ci  Qilolo,  wldoh  ia  dto 

works,  the  following  are  most  renmrk-  a  group  of  penlnsnlaa,  will  have  their  flnit 

Poems "  (Prague,  1822,  new  edition,  bays  filled  up  by  Urra^flfma,  and  will  tixhiMt 

^Slavic National  Songs  "(8  vols.,  Prague,  an  unbroken  outline  like  Borneo,  wbioh  ii?l> 

r) ;     **  Lithuanian    National     Songs  "  dently  at  one  time  pressnted  the  asilM  ri&gnlar 

,  1827) ;  a  metrical  translation  of  Wslter  configuration  as  these  two  idanda.    Xlefaled 

**Lady  of  the  Lake'*  (Prague,  1828);  monntdn  ohaina  extend  thron^^ioiit  the  whole 

ition  of  Augustine's  De  Civitate  Dei^  6  length  of  each  peninsola  of  Ualebes;  bat  tibo 

'rague,   1829-32);  *'£cho  of  Russian  pemnsnUof  Menado  alone  is  of  voleaido  orl- 

I  Songs  "  (Prague,  1829) ;  '^Echo  of  Ce-  gin,  and  it  has  8  abtive  Toleanio  peokai  about 

ional  Songs''  (Prague,  1840).    One  of  his  6,000  ft  hi|^'  near  the  £•  extreaoi^.    Hm 

orks  was  the  ^ '  Popular  Philosophy  of  highest  peak  ox  the  idand,  Loin|>o  Batang^  8^N0 

ic  Nations  in  their  Proverbs"  (Prague,  ft  higbTia  near  the  eztremi^  of  the  8l  psBfaa- 

After  1835  Celako wsky  was  engaged  in  sula.    the  sorfiMO  oi  the  csntral  mainlaiM  and 

rative  study  of  all  the  Slavic  dialects,  of  portions  of  the  fi.  W.  and  &  penhwiki^  ia 

t  of  which  is  given  in  part  in  his  ad-  most^  elevated  taUe  land,  coToroi  with  stPil 

0  Jc      aann's  Cechic  dictionary.    As  a  lent  pastnre  grasses,  upon  whioh  aro  iNmd  ms* 

ished  by  the  grace  uxdnaUeU  ing  great  nmnbera  of  wild  hocasa  and  hniaios^ 

•uiuiir  Buugs.  as  on  the  prairiea  ci  Amarioai    Theaa  aalnu 

iBIDGE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  pastmnss  of  Gelebeo  aro  *  peeoBarttj.  aol^li* 

of  Kildare,  15  m.  W.  from  Dublin,  <»i  aerved  on  any  other  iiiand  of  the  areUpchio; 

It  bank  of  the  Liffey,  which  is  here  but  it  has  reoenUr  been  Anad  to  bo  Iba  oftsa 

by  a  handsome  stone  bridge;  pop.  in  nponaomaof  thoAmaaidaodiilljlQflMtlNaft 

674.    Manufactories  of  straw  hats  and  theMslajiianandP^ynesiatiiDfmalioML  Thmb 

and  linen  wares  are  carried  on  herOb  extenalvo   piain%   wbkh  asryo  Ibr  koflfaif 


OELERES  GOBrJEsmrB 

ID  of  ifllandfl  said  to  abdnnd  in  bknclilDg  to  tmoliM  Whkih  are  neuly'l  ibol 

n  of  as  n  lahih,  "still  more''  in  depth.    The  plants  are  repeatedly  earthed  np 

i;he  European  intruders  might  till  tnej  have  naen  2  feet  or  more  above  the 

3es  the  same  as  they  had  found  natnral  surface.    Oeleriao  la  not  blanched,  but 

»  gronp  of  islands.    The  For-  grows  opgily.  expoaed  to  <he  light, 

ouched  at  the  points  of  2  penin-  OELEBTuiE,  the  name  of  6  popea. '  L  St. 

they  were  different  islands ;  and  CBuamn,  whose  snnhreraary la  ceiebnited  April 

t  named  them  oi  Uhoi  CeUebe$^  0,  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  related  to  the  emperor 

>n  being  adopted  by  De  Barros,  Valentinian,  was  created  oar<Unal  deaooii  1^ 

staneda,  and  other  Portuguese  Innocent  L,  and  socoeeded  Pope  Bonifiioe.  Kor. 

s  become  fixed  in  ffeography  and  8, 422.   The  heresy  of  Kestonns  induced  mm  to 

name  of  the  island.  .  But  such  a  couToke  the  council  of  Ephesos  in  481,  at 

known  to  its  inhabitants,  who  whiMi  200  bishops  were  anembled,  and  wlddi 

it  "  Negri  Bugis,"  or  the  Bugis  was  presided  over  by  his  8  legates.    Oelestiin^ 

t  advanced  of  the  nations  of  Oele-  the  chief  of  the  PelagiattSb  having  retted  bito 

erted  to  Mohammedanism  some  Britain,  he  sent  mismmsnes  there  who,  in  the 

arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  roaoe  of  2  ynni  broog^t  back  that  coimtary  to 

They  disregarded  the  teachings  theMth.   Portly  after  this  he  sent  Palladiiu  to 

lese  missionaries,  which  were  so  Scotland,  and  St.  Patrick  to  Irdand«      Borne 

A  and  faithfully  observed  by  the  epistles  of  this  pope  have  been  preserved,  bat 

I  neighboring   Molucca  islands,  those  written  to  tlM  bishops  wno  had  taken 

'course  of  the  Dutch  with  the  part  in  the  election  of  Nestorios  and  to  Fnen* 

607.    In  1660  they  expelled  the  gins  have  been  lost    He  died  April  8, 482,  md 

m  their  possessions  in  the  Ma*  was  buried  in  the  cfemeteiy  of  St  PnsQiHa,  on 

.    The  Dutch  maintained  their  the  Via  Salaria.    IL  GmDO  dx  Oasikllo^  was 

lebes  for  2  centuries,  till  their  a  disciple  of  Abelard,  and  was  created  cartlinal 

he  British  in  1810.    But  their  priest  Dy  Honorins  H.,  and  made  governor  of 

Celebes,  along  with   those  in  Benevento  by  Innocent  IL.  at  whose  death  he 

stored  to  them  in  1810.     The  was  elected  pope,  Sept  26, 1148.    As  soon  as 

d  Macassar  a  free  port  in  1846,  he  had  ascended  the  pontiflcd  throne  he  ve* 

Ingapore ;  and  Kema,  in  the  Me-  ceived  ambassadors  from  Loois  VU,.  who  came 

,  in  lat  1^  22'  K,  and  long.  125®  to  supplicate  peace,  and  also  absotatiQn  from 

glared  a  free  port  in  1849.  the  eodedastical   censnres  under  which  tiie 

n  Roman  antiquity,  a  reffiment  of  kingdom  had  been  laid  by  his  predecessors. 

irds  instituted  by  Romulus,  com*  The  pq[>e  granted  theif  request  in'  the  presence 

oung  men  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  noues  of  Bome.    Having  oconpied  the 

jr  were  elected  by  the  suffrages  pontifical  see  6  months,  he  died  March  IL  1144^ 

iffi,  each  of  which  furnished  10.  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Jolm  La- 

1  been  derived  by  some  ftt>m  the  teran.    Only  8  episdes  of  his  are  extant    IIL 

first  chief,  but  more  probably  was  Giacbhts  Oxsini,  a  Roman  by  Mrth,  and  de- 

1  in  allusion  to  the  rapidity  with  scended  fttmi  the  illustrious  frunily  of  that 

ecuted  their  orders.    Theur  com*  name.    He  waa  created  cardinai  by  Hooorins 

lied  the  tribune  of  the  celeres,  and  11.,  elected  pope  when  past  80  years  of  am, 

king,  the  highest  officer  in  the  March  80, 1191,  and  died  Jan.  8,  1196.    fiia 

Bee  was  held  by  Brutus  when  he  day  after  his  consecration  he  crowned  the  em* 

irquins  from  Romo.    The  celeres  peror  Henry  YL,  and  his  empress  Oonstinea. 

'  Niebuhr  to  have  been  the  patri-  After  tha  coronation,  the  emperor  restored  to 

al,  so  called  because  they  could  the  pope  the  dty  of  Tnsculnm,  which  the  pojie 

fonght  on  horseback,  and  thus  to  gave  to  the  Roman  citizens,  who  to  avenge 

h  the  later  equites  or  knights.  some  former  disputes  destroyed  it    He  after- 

'.piuin  graveolerUy  Linn.),  an  nm-  wwd  excomnmnicsted  the  emperor,  beoanse  he 

nt  cultivated  for  salad.    In  its  kept  in  prison  Richard  Oorar  ae  lion.   Among 

which  it  is  found  in  ditches  othor  noteworthy  events  of  Oelestine's  ponti- 

rope,  it  is  rank,  coarse,  and  even  ficate  waa  hli  confirmation  of  the  Teotonio 

by  cultivation  in  gardens  it  be-  military  order  in  1192.    IV.  The  son  of  John 

srisp,  juicy,  and  of  an  agreeable  Oastij^one,  of  Ifilan,  and  Oassandra  CMveDL 

een  leaves,  stems,  and  seeds  are  the  nstw  of  Urban  IIL  '  He  was  npointed 

and  the  blanched  stalks  either  canon  and  chancellor  of  his  native  city,  nd 

r  more  usually  as  a  salad.    One  afterward  became  a  mcmk  in  the  monasfesfy  of 

the  celeriac,  is  raised  only  for  Altacomba.     Gregory  DL,  in  1297,  crmed 

;e  of  the  leaves,  which  becomes  a  him  cardinal,  and  sent  him  aa  legate  Into  Tds* 

)ulb.     Celery  requires  a  deep,  cany,  and  after  this  to  Lombardy  and  to  Mioola 

Qed  soil.    The  seed  is  sown  in  a  Casino,  where  he  found  the  emperor  Rndsrio 

ch  the  plants  are  transferred  to  II.  preparing  to  send  soooors  to  tno  Holr  Land. 

they  are  2  or  8  inches  high.    At  He  was  elected  pope  Bent  tO^  1241.   AxmMid 

'height  they  are  transferred  for  inyear8,and  wtthhealtnnnMhInpnIvsdbjfa* 


hia  retirenient,  he  raftised  to  uwept  the  citgnitjr, 
though  the  cordinali  and  ChoHes  II.  kUig  (tf 
Nttplea,  and  Andrew  III.  kine  of  Hnngiuy, 
urged  him  strouglj  to  do  so.  He  tlt«mpt«d  to 
flj  from  Ilia  retreat,  but  woa  prevented  by  a  Tut 
concourM  of  people  At  length  he  oonaented  to 
accept  the  dignity,  and  proceeded  to  Pemgfa  oo- 
eotnpuiied  by  the  kings  of  Nanka  and  Hnngarr, 
and  waa  croTsed  Ang.  SB.  He  made  hia  pnb- 
Ucentranoe  into  the  dtyamldtlie  applause  of 
more  than  800,000  people.  In  (be  d^  <^ 
'  Aqaila  he  appointed  19  cardinals,  S  of  whom 
were  Italiuia  and  ?  French,  and  then  went  to 
Naplee.  He  mailo  9  constitutioDS  which  pro- 
tided  for  tlie  cardinals  entering  into  conclare 
oi  the  election  of  a  pope,  thns  renewing  a 
ooutitatioD  already  made  by  Gregory  X.  In  the 
oonncil  of  Lyons ;  and  also  another  reapeeting 
the  pope  resigning  hii  office.  After  ooonpying 
the  pontifical  sea  daring  6  months,  he  reDooDced 
the  tiara.  Sec  13,  1994,  on  finding  that  he  waa 
bnt  little  acquainted  with  temponJ  matters,  and 
still  retainea  hu<  oDcoaqnerable  love  tor  soli' 
tode.  The  see  remained  vacant  10  days,  when 
Bonilto  VIIL  waa  elected  hia  r  "  ' 


rigor.    It  b  rvmariubla  thai  i 

tfaa  East.  There  oMbatai  bi 
names,  were  wlaad  to  U^  ) 
styled  emincha  of  tka  »■  mi 
heaven.    WUh  the  p 

beaaU 
itf»>  1 

M,  itodtatsn^  a 

ua  aeoN  mm 

Bed  amrriam-  TUs  wh  i 
wttb  the  dtadplei  «f  P> 
DiogaiMi.  OsUbair  vm  «ifr  i 
peeuiar  wMlag*  and  dMy  tt  tl 
AnKHig  the  J«w^  thoaa  whs  ww 
the  aenrloa  of  tba  iMBola  wh» 
many,  but  vnder  e«wa  spadi 
Among  the  Egypdaa^tba  priM 
bound  to  duMtlty.  ib«  dhb 
Bnthmlna  of  iDdia,  mi  tha  htax 
AtheaUm^  lived  ia   odthac^. 


amaoR   the  Boaaai^  vhs  ■•■ 
mittad  to  gaaid  tba  monI  ikn 


nmpb.    Yet  thert  was  no  law  nor  which  all  Tagotable  and  moat  animal  atfuetnraa 

opinion  or  action  on  the  sabject,  are  bnilt  op;    Since  the  improvement  In  the 

ot  till  the  4th  centnrjr  that  even  mioroecope  within  the  last  26  years,  and  mora 

lergy  began  generally  to  liye  in  especially  since  the  reaearohes  of  SchMden  in 

le  council  of  the  Spanish  and  Af-  1887,  and  of  Schwann  a  little  later,  the  alten* 

M  at  Elvira,  in  Spain,  A.  D.  806,  tion  of  physiologists  has  been  unceasingly  dlreet- 

Kxslesiastics  of  the  8  first  grades  to  ed  to  the  minnte  elementary  atmcmre  of  livinf 

conjugal  intercourse  under  penalty  things.    Tlie  observers  last  named  have  shown 

.    A  motion  to  the  same  eflbct  that  a  cell,  containing  within  it  another  cell 

the  general  council  of  Nice,  in  (the  nfieUu»\  the  latter  containing  a  gnnnlar 

It  it  was  rejected.    Tet  a  tradition  body  (the  nuele9liu\  is  the  primary  form  whidi 

dent  about  that  time,  that  priests  organic  mattir  assumes  when  it  beccnnes  an  or- 

1  into  holy  orders  should  not  af-  ganicstmotnre;  Uie  bodies  of  many  animate  and 

ry,  and  this  practice  being  once  plants  are  composed  entirely  of  oells,  and  the 

dd  naturally  to  the  opinions  that  tissues  of  the  embryo,  in  the  first  instanccL  oon- 

were  married  should  not  be  ad-  sist  of  nudeated  odk,  which   are  devMoped 

orders,  and  that  celibacy  was  a  into  the  dissimilar  textorea  of  the  adult  animaL 

than    marriage.     In   the  Latin  However  great  the  difference  may  seem  between 

ge  of  celibacy  was  most  strictly  the  animiu  and  the  plant)  when  seen  bv  the  nn- 

ear  the  close  of  the  4th  century  assisted  eye  and  in  their  perfect  form,  theygrad- 

)  forbade  conjugal  intercourse  to  ually  approaoh  each  other  aa  we  deeoend  in  the 

>ut  distinction,  and  this  interdic-  scde,  and  finally  meet  in  a  common  struetnr^ 

»ated  by  the  subsequent  popes  and  the  simple  individual  cell ;  and,  when  reduoed 

le  emperor  Justinian  declared  the  to  this,  no  one  can  say  to  which  of  the  two  great 

cdesiastic  illegitimate,  and  incapa-  kingdoms  it  belonas.    The  microeeope  has  re- 

an  heir.    The  council  of  Tours,  in  vealed  the  great  not  of  unity  of  plan  in  thii 

that  married  monks  and  nuns  in-  elemental  structure   throughout   the   organio 

nmunication,  and  that  their  mar-  world.    In  fbrnier  times  the  power  of  spontK- 

ulL     The  Greek  church  opposed  neons  motion  and  the  presence  of  a  stomach 

the  Latins,  and  has  always  recog-  were  considered  the  distinctive  attributea  of  an* 

larriages  of  priests  and  deacons  imals;  but  we  now  know  that  moatof  the  lowest 

place  before  their  consecration,  vegetables  possess  this  power  at  someneriod  of 

and  the  bishops  who  are  chosen  their  live&  and  by  the  same  hair-like  nlament% 

them,  are  unmarried.    In  the  Ro-  or  eilia^  by  which  the  lower  animals  move; 

councils  were  frequently  occupied  whUe  the  sponge  and  some  prUoeoa  have  ueitlier 

i  measures  against  violations  of  the  the  power  of  motion  nor  a  proper  stomach.   Ko. 

cy ;  and  observance  of  the  law  was  chemical  element  can  be  oons£lered  as  n  char- 

insisted  upon  under  the  pontificate  acterisde  of  the  animal  aa  diatinguished  Arom 

VII.,  who  excommunicated  every  the  plant;  and  we  have  seen  that  the  primaiT 

»t,  and  every  layman  who  shoidd  oeUs  are  absolutelv  indistingultfiable  from  eaeli 

a  service  celebrated  by  hun.    The  other.    In  tbo  edl,  however,  ia  to  be  fbond  tlM 

jected  celibacy  as  contrary  to  natu-  distinction  between  phmta  and  aninialay  vii^ 

permitted  Protestant  ministers  to  in  ita  power  of  development  in  its  destiny:  in 

her  thought  at  first  of  maintainmg  the  plant,  tha  cell,  however  ehanged  in  form  and 

of  monks,  by  reason  of  their  vow,  contenta^  always  retains  theoharaoters  of  aeeli; 

1  married  himself.    This  innovation  but  in  the  animal  the  cell  usnallr  undeigoea  a 

question  up  again  in  the  Catholic  development  into  issues,  in  whicn  the  eeOular 

although  the  emperor,  the  king  of  form  oompletriy  disappears.    In  the  developad 

many  of  the  electors  and  princes  animal  of  the  lowest  tvpea,  where  the  diatuia- 

ble  to  the  marriage  of  priests,  yet  tion  is  the  most  dHBeult,  the  elements  of  mitrl- 

of  Trent,  which  closed  its  sittings  tion  are  eminently  diaraeteristio :  the  alropleat 

iided  finally  to  retain  the   disci-  proUaoa^  which  aeem  to  be  only  *  mass  cf 

libacy.    From  that  time  the  hiw  tiving  Jelly,  must  food  upon  ofgai^ooroponnda 

ibeolute  in  the   Roman    Catholic  derivedftom  other  livhiffthhiga  which  are  taken 

One  who  has  been  married  can-  into  the  interior  of  the  body ;  while  all  jlaata 

jned  if  his  wife  is  living,  unless  derive  theirnouriahment  Iran  the  abaorpAoii  of 

takes  place  between  the  parties  by  inorganic  elements  by  the  external  aurno^  and 

mt.    Those  who  have  yet  attained  evolve  oxygen,  by  the  deoonmositloii  of  oarboald 

er  orders  may  renounce  their  bene-  add,  under  the  influenoe  of  Bun-Uf^t:  so  that 

i  their  orders,  and  be  married;  but  the  dmpleat  members  of  the  two  UngdooH^ 

se  with  sub-deacons  and  the  higher  which  cannot  be  dlstinguiahed  by  a  ** 

t  such  the  pope  alone,  notwithstand-  ities  of  atmctnre,  are  sepanted  phj 

dibility  of  the  character  of  priest^  by  the  nheoomena  of  nutrltSon.    . 

ermission  to  retire  from  the  priest*  vegetable  and  the  animal  eell  do  noC 

msequently  to  contract  marriage.  e^  in  their  ultimate  developmsnli  U  win 

>  simplest  form  of  organio  lifo^  from  4ar  ths  anlifeet  more  inftattlsllilt  ti>  higb 


predion,  the  cell.    2.  The  universality  of  the  nsiiallj  contain  an  evid 

application  of  this  particle  for  the  formation  of  snmes  a  brownish  yellow 

organized  parts,  the  tissnes."    The  yegetablo  by  an  iodine  eolation ;  theni       ■ 

cell  is  a  membranous  vesicle  containing  a  fluid,  contains  smaller  cdla,  cyr  i      hm 

The  cell  wall  is  composed  of  two  layers :  an  in-  low  plants  the  sinffle  eells  liv« 

ner,  called  the  "primordial  utricle,"  first  formed  tinot;    oUiera   unite   together    t 

and  the  most  essential  to  cell  existence;  it  is  shaped  masses;  othertjou  in  a 

thiu  and  delicate,  and  of  albuminous  constitu-  ner.    In  the  vegetable  ki  ] 

tion ;  the  outer  laver  is  produced  after  the  pri-  ally  increase  by  di*  mw  %^ 

mordiol  utricle  and  its  contents  are  enclosed,  and  ded  with  its  half  of  um  lirimitiT^  i 

takes  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  cell ;  it  is  new  cell  secretes  its  own  gdat 

thick,  strong,  and  principally  composed  of  ccl-  and  soon  becomei  free  Iran  an 

lulo^  a  starch-like  substance  containing  no  ni-  sometimes  the  sabdivlsion  k  so  i 

trogcn.    The  outer  layer  is  merely  protective,  ries  of  cells  is  prodoeed  witlu 

while  the  primordial  utricle  is  engaged  in  the  velope,  hanging  on  to  each  Owiw 

vital  operations  of  the  cell.    The  contents  of  grow,  the  cells  of  the  higher  fom 

the  vegetable  cell,  more  or  less  deeply  colored,  oped  into  special  organs.    G«d« 

have  been  collectively  called  "  endoohrome,"  lowest  plants  is  e£fect«d  by  fbm  m 

and  consist  of  colorless  protoplasm  or  organ-  of  a  pair  of  cellSi  by  a  prnctaw  tei 

izable  flaid  containing  albuminoos  matter,  and  tion,  the  membrane  ■•  well  aa  Um 

in  the  interior  a  mere  watery  sap.    The  distinc-  ing  completely  Ibsed ;         i      •  a 

tion  between  wall  and  contents  cannot  be  made  into  a  single  mass,  tbi       i     wJiiei 

out  in  some  of  the  lowest  forms ;  sometimes  the  primordijd  cell  of  a  Dnw 

cell  appears  as  a  mass  of  endochromo,  retdning  cess  of  binary  aabdi'     -^^    i 

its  form  by  its  own  viscidity,  the  superficial  layer  remarkable  propertieii  of  tha  v 

gradually  becoming  CMDusolidated,  and  the  into-  pecially  in  tne  lower  to 
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or  green  yegefcable  wax,  t2ie  oanae  of  noleeidee  of  the  eironlatliiff  flnlde  into 

en  color  of  plants,  and  existing  in  the  whoae  exterior  Jbrma  a  omL  wall,  the  interior 

ind  jonnff  stems  when  not  deprived  of  becoming  liquefied  cell  oontenta ;  this  last  can 

it  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  take  plaoe  only  in  highly  oraanised  animalSi 

i  thin  coating  to  the  grannies  of  the  celL  The  ample  membnne  of  oelfi  and  basement 

I     of  water  plants  the  drcolation  of  membrane  are  straotareleas ;  after  this  oome 

contents  of  the  cells  majr  be  easilx  the  fframilea  or  molecide&  t&ij  minute,  floating 

i^  up  one  side  and  down  the  other,  free  like  those  in  the  dhyie^  or  enoloeed  as  in  the 

woping  into  a^oining  cells ;  the  nudeua,  nerre  oorpusoles,  ^and  cella,  and  pigment  oeDs; 

s  nucleolus,  may  be  distinguished  from  next  to  t&ee  simple  stroctures  oome  nndei  or 

>y  its  larger  size  and  its  greater  trans-  oytoblast%  oeDs  wu^in  oeUs,  and  sometimes  with 

r.    Elongated  cells  unite  in  many  plants  granular  nudeoli ;  the  blood  eorposolea  are  t«k 

a  yessels  containing  milky  secretions;  eicular  nudd,  with  walla  ci  simple  membrane, 

these  are  the  juices  whose  concretion  pro-  without  nndeoli :  the  epitheUwn  and  pigment 

aoutchouc  and  gntta  percha.    Fixed  oils  colls  have  nudecm ;  the  nudei  ci  the  lymph  and 

and   as   contents  of    cells,   especially  ohyle  oorpnsdea  appear  granular.    Free  nndd 

the  seeds,  where  they  serve  to  nour-  are  found  in  the  gastric  Juice,  in  the  gray  oere- 

embryo ;  amon^  these  are  the  cocoanut,  bral  substanoe.  and  in  abme  qdddy  crowing  tOr 

Bastor,  oroton,  Mnseed,  rape,  and  other  morspnudd  in  cd]a(and  eadi  oell  genenQy 

id  in  medicine  and  the  arts.    Cells  also  contams  oolf  n  shude  nudeus)  ai^Mar  to  be  in 

volatile  oils,  camphor,  gums,  wax,  and  contact  with  the  cell  wdl,  without  any  relatioQ 

they  contain  crystallized  mineral  sub-  to  the  centre  of  the  cdl.    The  walls  of  animil 

,  called  raphides,  usually  salts  of  lime ;  cells  oodeooe  to  form  tubes  and  dieaths^  while 

erogen,  a  gritty  substance  found  often  in  in  pUnti^  aocor^Unff  to  QueketL  the  odl  wall  Is 

tre  of  pears,  giving  hardness  to  fruit-etones  always  present  in  the  oldest  and  hardest  tlsBBSs ; 

t-shells,  and  constituting  the  dense  white  and  in  tne  ibrmer,  except  in  the  tme  edhilar 

e  known  as  vegetable  ivorv.  The  stings  tissues,  the  walls  disappear  and  no  trace  may 
ibd,  as  of  the  nettle,  are  elongated  cefls  be  left  of  the  nudeus  or  nadeolus;  in  other 
dug  an  irritating  liquid.  The  beautiM  oases  the  nudd  msy  remafai  attad>ed  to  the  inr 
of  flowers  depend  on  coloring  matters,  ner  surfkoe  ci  the  walL  Kndd  are  generallj 
fluid,  contained  within  the  cells.  All  ovd  or  round,  and  do  not  conform  themsdvss 
then,  are  made  up  of  a  primitive  mem-  to  the  diffsrent  diapes  <^  oeUs;  bat  they  are 
existing  in  the  form  of  cells,  each  provid-  sometimes  elongated  and  di^ded.  In  the  fblly 
he  young  state  with  a  nucleus  or  cyto*  developed  blood  ooipasdes  the  nudeus  has  di»- 
nd  nudeoli,  which  by  aggregation  and  appeu«d;  in  other  mstanoes,  the  dlsBppearanee 
ation  make  up  all  theur  tissues;  each  of  the  nodeus  is  n  sign  of  dMeneratioQ  of  lis- 
an  independent  existence,  and  secreting  sue;  in  the  yolk  and  milk  oeUs,  and  in  the  odl 
'cr  may  be  necessary  for  the  perfection  products  of  disease,  the  contents  are  granular. 
tissue  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  or  for  In  tiie  ohyle  and  Itym]^  corposdes  the  lepio- 
•roduction  of  its  species. — ^In  addition  to  duotive  grannies  are  set  firee  by  the  burrtiiig  of 
las  been  said  before  (in  voL  i.  pp.  622,  the  cdl  wall,  ttud  are  hi  their  lam  devekped 
tide  Anatomy),  it  may  be  stated  that  the  into  odls  at  the  expense  of  the  orgsnfmble  mar 
cell  in  its  simplest  form  lives  independ-  terials  of  the  fluids  in  which  thejrloat ;  similar 
f  other  cells,  and  requires  for  its  growth  granules  in  the  plastic  lymph  of  inflamed  sor- 
Duity  nothing  bat  a  proper  nutriment  and  faces  c^ve  rise  to  sucoesdve  generatioos  of 
ature.  Like  the  vegetable  cell,  it  origi-  odls  Jb^  which  the  healing  proeess  is  eftet- 
a  a  reproductive  germ  or  granule,  prepar-  ed.  The  nndeos,  where  it  exisli^  seems  to 
riously  by  another  cell,  which  organizes  be  the  chief  instroment  of  the  ftmotioiiai  as- 
sent particles  in  its  neighborho^  and  tivity  <tf  tiie  odL  In  many  oases  the  molti- 
rom  them  the  cell  wall  and  iu  contents,  pliof»on  of  cdb  is  eflboted  1^  the.  divlrioo  of 

which  are  reproductive  granules,  the  the  nndeos,  each  portion  giringoiisin  to  Anew 

>f  new  cella  to  bo  set  free  by  the  rupture  odL  as  in  the  oaseof  nowinff  esrlUafe;  whsfe 

van ;  unlike  the  vegetable  cell,  it  cannot  raind  growth  is  needed,  and  mrn  tissoe  of  odj 

e  in  itself  inorganic  elements,  but  must  temporary  daration,  a  cfaisteref  seoondscyosuB 

organizable  natrient  fluid  supplied  to  is  produced  ia  the  parent  odl  by  the  ndaote 

t  which  each  oell  selects  the  elements  subdlTisloa  of  the  niMleQB,ss  in  tne  oaseof  the 

for  the  performance  of  its  fimction.   The  oeOs  of  secretion  in  the  {^sndnkr  orgUL  and, 

cdl  has  no  cellulose  wall,  its  contents  according  to  Dr«  Barry,  ci  the  primary  oeifel* 

tndosed  in  a  single  membrane  composed  opment'  of  tlie  embryo;  bat  in  all  oases  osDs 

iminose ;  in  its  yoxmg  state  it  contains  a  must  take  their  origin  in  aerms  prepared  bgr  n 

lid  plasma,  which  may  continue  as  such  previoiidy  existing  odL-^-As  the  oeD  is  the  ^pe 

of  mere  growth  and  multiplication,  or  of  oigairisBtloii,  we  mastecq>eot  to  find  in  it  the 

>  displaced  by  the  special  product  naturd  first  rudiments  of  the  embryo ;  theoell  ooirtaiH' 


celL  It  may  multiply  by  binary  subdi-  ing  these  rodiments  isthessiMioregg;  it  is  n 
by  the  breaking  up  of  its  contents  into  odl  endoriog  n  sepond,  within  wUdTii  n  third 
.  partides,  or  by  the  aggregation  of  the   of  grannlar  eoodstenee;  thefirttisthevtlnBlns 


ganiziriff  processes  connected  chiefly  witli  the  constitaeDt  gund  oelli.    TL.  ..jm 

cell  wall  The  corpascles  of  the  blood  ure  formed  ftre  derelopd  ia  the  mak 

in  the  first  instance  from  the  embryo  cells  of  male  in  the  OTariea.    Abi 

the  vegetative  layer  in  mammals  and  birds,  and  testinal  mooor^  ncmb 

of  the  inner  snruoe  of  the  vitelline  membrane  conoemed,  ed  iLiv 

in  the  lower  vertebrates.    The  celb  of  bone,  of  oells,  whicu  ■ 

the  brain,  and  of  cartilage,  have  already  been  digestion,  anu  re  at 

described  nnder  those  heads. — ^The  principal  tis-  tory  prooeaa,  ookiw/  « 

auee  in  which  cells  continually  exist  are  m  fat,  daring  the  presence  of  «ajao 

coloring  matter,  skin  and  mncons  membrane,  select,  absoro,  and  papara  tin 

and  secreting  glands.    Adipose  tissue  consists  al,  and  then  bj  their  mpCi      k 

of  cells  with  walla  of  stmctnreless  membrane,  lacteals ;  in  tbe  blood,  the  V 

containing  fat,  globular  when  single,  variously  pusdea  convert  tbe  albi 

flattened  under  pressure,  and  without  percepti-  fibrine,  which  they  ael      m 

ble  nucleus  except  in  the  embryo :   this  tissue  is  atant  dissolution ;  an^  A-«Biiv.      t » 

capable  of  rq)id  growth,  as  is  familiarly  aeen  another  set  dT  cdla. 

in  fatty  tamors.    Coloring  matter  in  vegetables  tween  oxygen  and 

may  exist  in  the  cell  wall,  as  in  some  ferns,  or  sues,  or  penonu  tuo  ahw 

in  a  contained  fluid,  aa  in  chlorophyl  gener-  As  each  oeU  baa  ita  period  w 

ally ;  fluid  coloring  matter  oxiats  m  the  blood  understand  the  nature  of  tbe  ow 

oeUs,  but  pigment  usually  occurs  in  the  form  of  of  ^wth  and  d( 

granules.  Thepigmentofthe  choroid  coat  of  tlie  ganism.    Tbeabbun 

eye  consists  of  innumerable  grannlea,  about  elaborating  oeUa  era  v* 

«^n  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  enclosed  in  6-  iateooe:  theceUsof  o        ■« 

nd««  cells,  the  depth  of  color  being  in  propor-  Seal  i  "t  ea  of  t     .-      -wimhi 

tion  to  the  quantity  collected  in  a  certain  space  (^  tha  uui       of  j 
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•ed  fanotiooal  activity.    The  faster  any  ti*-  leatof  tiieiopraiiieccMirtQf  Hiiioiver,  eoniilDt 

m  loade  to  live,  the  Boorter  will  be  its  life^  ehorohes  of  duTerent  denomiiiatioDa,  an  old  oaa* 

the  repose  necessary  for  renaration  be  tie  formerly  oocopied  by  tlie  dokM  of  Lttne- 

I.    As  in  the  lower  fungi  and  the  early  barg,amedioaloolleffe,SpnUiolitouriee,aQa|(ii- 

of  embryonic  development,  cells  occa-  colUural  society,  and  various  other  pablio  instl* 

mdAj  proceed  to  the  work  of  maltiplicatioa  tntions.   Oelle  is  also  noted  for  its  annual  horse 

iztrerae  rapiiUty,  neither  the  primary  nor  races.  The  fitmous  stud  cf  the  king  of  Hanover 

0S(     dary  cells  undergoing  any  ftirther  and  the  house  of  correction  are  near  the  town* 

i  bhis  distinguitihes  fungoid  or  malignant  In  the  castle  park  is  the  mansolenm  of  Matilda, 

ivMis  from  healthy  structure. — For  ceU  pa-  queen  of  Denmark,  who  died  hoe.    The  inhab- 

loQT  and  minute  investigations  into  the  his-  itants  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  to- 

r  M  the  cell,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  baoco,  dgars,  stearine,  ^sc^  and  carry  on  a  brisk 

nett's  *'  Essay ;"  he  regards  pathology  as  an  transit  trade  in  wool,  wax,  honey,  Mid  wood* 

physiology,  it  being  impossible  to  dis-  OELLINI,   Bmwviuiuto,    an   ItsUan    artist^ 

1  the  cells  of  either  as  to  their  origin  bom  in  Florence,  in  1600,  died  there  Feb.  SSi, 

rul  aspect ;  the  difference  relates  to  1070.    Intended  for  the  muaioal  profession,  to 

ir  u      ly,  not  to  their  structure.  which  his  fiither  was  devoted,  he  gave  thepm* 

'£LLuck  j1  ARE,  Antonio  Giudiob,  prince  of^  erence  to  the  pursuits  of  a  goULworker  ana  en* 

of  Gluvcnuzzo,  a  Spanish  diplomatist  of  paver.    Endowed  by  nature  with  a  akilfnl 

luese  origin,  born  in  1657,  in  liaples,  died  nand  and  a  fertile  fhncty,  he  soon  distinguished 

r  16, 1738,  in  Seville.    Brought  up  at  the  himself  in  chasing  swoid  handles,  cutting  diei^ 

of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  he  afterward  and  engraving  medals.  But  his  headstrong  dis- 

the  battles  of  his  successor,  Philip  Y.,  position  tended  to  involve  him  in  brawls  and 

i  the  imperialists.    Taken   prisoner  in  quanrelB,  which  were  firee  however  fWMnmaUoe^ 

I.  he    Wiis  detained   until  1712.     Three  and  frequently  blended  with  a  oharming  vein 

after   his    return    to    Spain    he   was  of  droUeryand  audaci^.    His  debut  in  th« 

o  France  as  ambassador.    Here  he  joined  sphere  of  art  went  thus  hand  in  hand  with  hb 

te  conspiracies  planned  against  the  duke  of  exploits  in  the  field  of  dueling,  and  at  the  aoe 

tans,  with  a  view  of  vesting  the  regency  of  of  16,  when  his  genius  had  already  ezdted  t&a 

ice  in  Philip  of  Spain,  but  the  plot  was  dis-  admiration  of  his  townsmen,  he  was  banished 

d,  and  the  seizure  of  Oellamare's  de-  to^bnna.  After  wandering  for  some  time  from 

i»ies  laid  bore  the  whole  details.    He  was  one  town  to  another,  he  eventually  fbund  1^ 

oat  of  France  at  onoe,  and  on  his  return  way  to  Borne,  where  a  gold  medal  of  Qement 

appointed  captain-general  of  Old  Gai^le,  VIL,  of  whidi  he  had  fhrnished  the  die,  secured 

which  he  retained  until  his  death.  him  a  fkvorable  reception  at  the  pi^  eourt 

^LAKER  (Lat.  cellaritu\  under  the  Bo-  The  pope  took  him  into  his  service,  and  this 

omperors,  a  functionary  who  examined  the  position  gained  him  abundant  employment  in 

ants,  and  to  whom  was  committed  the  care  cutting  seals  for  many  eminent  preliUeSb    He 

eir  domestic  affairs.    The  name  was  subse-  also  took  part  in  the  defonoe  of  the  oastla 

tly  given  to  the  purveyors  or  agents  for  cf  Sent*  Angelo,  Borne  b^ng  at  that  time  the 

ktes  and  monasteries.    The  cellarer  was  one  theatre  of  conflicts  between  Charles  Y.  and 

le  4  great  officers  of  monasteries,  and  had  Fnach  I.,  and  OeUini  was  fond  of  boast* 

r  his  orders  the  bake-house  and  the  brew-  ing  that  he  had  killed  the  oonatable  of  Bonr- 

e.     He  reflated  the  harvesting  and  storing  Ixmi  and  the  prince  of  Orange*    At  anvnts^ 

e  corn,  and  managed  the  whole  ec4)noaiy  of  when  he  left  Bome  he  had  added  the  knreli 

provisions.    Ilis  compensation  was  -A.  of  of  a  solder  to  those  of  an  artist    At  Mantn^ 

le  grain  received,  and  a  furred  gown.    The  where  he  remained  until  an  sffivy  oooqiellea 

)  WAS  sometimes  held  by  persons  of  illns-  him  to  leave  the  town,  he  beoame  aennainted 

birth ;    thus  Philip  of  Savoy,  in  1243,  with  Giulio  Bomano,  and  through  bun  with 

uellarer  to  the  archbisUop  of  Vienna.  the  grand  duke,  who  gave  him  aome  oon^ 

SLLARiOS,  OiiRisTOPii,  a  learned  Oerman,  missbns.    On  hia  return  to  Ilorenoei  wImto 

at  Schmalkalden,  Nov.  22,  1688,  died  m  his  military  ezpk>ita  at  Bome  had  rahutatedUm 

s,  June  4,  1707.    He  devoted  himself  so  inthegoodgracesoftheant]MNritiea,hefonnedan 

iy  to  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages  and  intimacy  with  IGohel  Angslo ;  but  hia  violant 

are,  that  it  is  rekted  of  him  that  during  temper  Mdn  embroUed  him  in  a  ouarrel,  wkioh 

.«  yeairs  ho  si>ent  at  the  university  of  Halle,  compelled  him  to  leave  in  disguvM  for  Bome. 

r  once  went  out  for  a  walk  in  the  streets.  'WhUe  at  Horenoe,  he  devoted  hUnaelf  prinot- 

>uited  more  than  20  Greek  and  Latin  clas-  pally  to  the  exeoution  of  medalai  the  Mit  of 

works,  and  wrote  several  volumes  on  the  whieh  are  Henmlea  and  the  UTemean  fioB,  and 

imar,  geography,  history,  and  languages  of  Atiaa  aappoiiing  the  fl^ie.  -  At  Bomc^  he  wis 

ital  cou n  tries.  appointed  engraver  to  the  i^nti  but  aoon  fonnd 

SLLE  (Ger.  Zelle),  capital  of  the  bailiwick  hima^  agahs  in  troubleu    Thia  time  a  miatraa 

le  same  name  in  Hanover,  district  of  lAne-  of  hia  named  Angelica,  who  bad  fled  to  Hn- 

;  on  the  Aller,  which  is  here  navigable,  and  nlesi  aeema  to  have  roused  Ua  wrath.    H2a 

^e  Hanover  and  Brunswick  railway  ;  pop.  foUowed  her  to  Naple%  bnt  on  rSbelving  tlin 

OO.    It  is  a  well-built  and  paved  town^  the  paidoaof  tiM  new  pope  (PiidIIL)ntinMd  to 


migration  or  irmption  of  borbajrians  ever  tra-  months  all  Borne  witJi  the  < 

▼ellod,  on  the  most  extended  scale,  from  ^e  capitol,  and  that  which  v      : 

west  easterly^  although  m  some  irregolar  local  phi — ^were  commanded  bj 

movements,  in  worlang  sonthward,  they  may  ft  is  deliTered  to  vt  by  tho  vrv 

have  temporarily  assumed  an  easterly  direction  historians,  is  identical  with  th«  < 

— as,  ia  entering  Italv  from  the  northwu>d,  yalent  to  king  or  chieftain. 

they  most  necessarily  have  done,  owing  to  the  various  facts  we  find  that,       u 

trend  of  the  land.     If,  however,  as  Uiere  is  the  8d  century  before  Obi       t] 

much  cause  to  believe,  the  Gimmerii,  who  en-  knew  the  Kelts  m  settled       Jie 

terod  and  long  held  the  Crimea,  were  Cimbrio  west  of  Spain  and  alonf  tho; 

Celts,  we  know  that  so  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  of  France,  and  that  a1      any  u 

Ardys,  king  of  Lydia  (d78-'29  B.  C),  they  enter-  a  vast  sunultaneons  irru       q  oi 

ed  Asia  Minor,  necessarily  from  the  eastward,  ans  poured  down  upon  dvu      A I 

since  they  were  land  Joumeyers  and  not  sea-  northward.    Katorallv.  tfanr       i 

farers,  and  held  Sardis  until  ezpdled  from  it  the   invaders   to    o  a 

by  Alyattes,  the  contemporaij  of  Cyaxares,  in  which  they  were  k      rn  lo  be 

the  end  of  the  6th  century  ben>re  Christ    But  and  to  have  tm       a  a 

they  held  yet  longer  to  the  Crimea.   It  has  been  eastward,  instead  w  u 

stated  above  that  the  Gauls  and  the  Cimbri  are  really  did,  trcm  the  u       .-..ja«, 

both  Celts,  and  in  order  to  show  that  fact  satis-  only  oomingnpon  the  i  i  i 

fietctorily,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  .both  Uization.    The  same  k 

to  etymology  and  ethnology ;  this,  however,  can  vailed  in  reference  to 

be  done  briefly  and  simply.    In  relation  to  the  Herodotos  also  aacri*~~ 

first,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  much  diffi-  ward  Asia  Minor,  e^ 

culty  has  arisen  in  tracing  the  origin  of  words  than  that  he  fi 

dedncible  from  the  Greek,  from  our  havi     '  Ori      &  after  ti 
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than  to  the  family ;  litde  oo&fltraetir^-  Jn  Uie  fbrmer  eategory  msf  be  daaiAd'ilM  hf^ 

tie  tendency  to  legislation,  to  art,  onleaa  dranlic  or  bnilding  oementa,  usedin  arohitaotore^ 

adest  music  and  to  wild  ballad  poetry ;  and  formed  from  those  argiliaceooB  limeatonea 

ible  female  chastity,  and  great  adher-  which  on  caldnatioQ  are  rendered  oapiible  of 

the  race,  its  habits  and  traditions.  setting  under  water  with  rapidity,  of  aoqmring 

IBERIANS,  CsLTiBBBi,  a  people  of  the  great  hardneBB  in  a  abort  time,  and  of  being  em- 

of  Spain,  who  seem  to  have  occupied  ployed  without  the  admixture  of  any  foreign 

and  portions  of  Old  and  New  Oas-  substances.    In  the  latter  olaas  the  most  prom- 

l   Navarre.     Every  thing  concerning  inent  are  the  bituminoua,  oleaginoua,  ana  red- 

-igin,  the  places  whence   they  came,  nous,  beeidemiaoellaneousoemiontB^  a  great  niim* 

ir  oonnection  with  other  races,  is  ex-  ber  of  which  are  employed  in  the  diflfereol 

y   obscure.     According  to  Diodorus  branches  of  the  industrial  arte.-  Among  ilie 

they  were  composed  of  2  nations,  the  hydraulic  oements,  the  most  widely  known  ore 

id  Iberi,  whence  they  were  called  Oelti-  the  Roman,  Portland,  Medina,  and  MokraTe  in 

;  but  whether  he  intends  to  say  that  Eng^d,  and  the  Kingston  and  Boaendile  oe- 

>le,  for  it  deserves  that  name,  was  made  ments  in  this  country.— Roman  cement  was  first 

fusion  of  2  tribes  or  races  into  one  na-  manufactured  by  Mr.  Parker  of  London,  tnm 

ler  one  polity,  or  that  the  whole  people  the  septaria  nodules  of  the  London  day  fbrmap 

dually  grown  up  from  the  mixture  of  2  tion,  found  in  the  island  of  Shepp^ ;  hisiirooesi^ 

>y  intermarriage,  does  not  appear.    Tiie  which  waa  patented  in  1796.  oonsisted  in  oil- 

I  found  in  Spain,  when  they  dispossessed  cining  the  stone  nearly  to  the  point  of  ^dtri- 

thagiuians,  2  Celtic  tribes,  as  such,  still  faction,  «id  then  reducing  it  to  powder  bnf 

pure  and  unmixed,  one  on  the  Anas  or  crushing;  he  applied  the  term  Bmnan  to  this 

la,  in  the  south-west  of  Spain,  and  one  on  preparation  fhnn  its  simihoity  to  that  temed 

ho,  in  the  north-west  of  Portugal,  and  by  the  ancient  Romans  from  posadana  and  triSL 

hese  the  Celtiberians,  who  occupied  the  substances  of  volcanic  orisin,  and  nearly  aDied 

lying  about  the  bead  waters  of  the  Ta*  to  the  septaria  in  their  chemical  ooosatatlcm. 

ending  northward  to  the  Ebro  in  the  At  a  later  date  it  was  discovered  that  the  sep- 

of  Saragossa,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  taria  of  other  localities  fiunidied  a  eemeot 

ipitous  ranges  of  the  Gastilian  mountains,  sindlar  to  Parker^s.    Medina  dement  is  pre- 

ierra  Blanca,  and  the  eastern  roots  of  the  pared  from  noduks  found  in  Hampshire,  wnile 

lorena.     The  2  other  Celtic  tribes  re-  Mulgrave  or  Atkinson^s  cement  is  Ibrmed  from 

\  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  are  situated  in  the  argillaoeoua  limestones  of  the  Has.    Port* 

re  difficult  mountain  fastnesses,  the  for-  land  cement  is  so  temoied  firom  ite  similarit7 

>ng  the  spurs  of  the  Yilheercas  or  Toledo  in  color  to  the  Portland  stone;  it  la  not  prop- 

ns,  the  latter  in  the  intricate  and  al*  erly  a  cement,  but  an  artificial  hydraolio  Ume 

ipregnable  hill  country  of  (xallicia  and  composed  of  a  mixture  of  day  and  ehalk  tnm 

^  With  regard   to   these   8  nations,"  the  yidlcy  of  the  Medway ;  the  materials  are 

*  remarks,  ^'  it  seems  to  have  been  the  ground  together  under  wi^e^  and  afterward 

d  opiuioii  that  the  Celts  crossed  over  dried  and  bunit  in  proper  kUna.     Portland 

3n6es  OS  well  as  the  Alps,  and  that  from  cement  is  noted  for  ite  extraordinary  haidness 

itermixture  with    the  Iberians,  whom  and  tenadty,  bnt,  as  it  permanentlr  expsndiin 

Qquered,  sprang  the  nation  in  whose  setting,  must  not  be  osea  where  snob  a  propsrtj 

lis  intermixture  is  expressed ;  while  a  would  interfere  with  the  sdidity  of  tiie  woik ; 

their  host  settled  on  the  Anas,  and  in  external  plastering  it  is  of  great  vahuu— In  the 

r  these  went  forward  to  the  Minius.  United  Stateahydnuiliccementeareohliined  in 

the  slightest  trace  is  t^be  found  of  any  numerous  locidities.    Oemente  of  good  qpslitgr 

mcerning  this  expedition.    The  notion  are  manafootured  in  Virginia^  on  uie  benlBS.oc 

)bably  nothing  more  than  a  conjecture  the  Potomao  at  Sheppudstown,  and  in  the 

Y  foreign  historians  with  regard  to  a  vicinity  ol  the  Natural  Bridge,  ako  in  Kentnekj 

which  had  spread   so  far  beyond  ite  near  LooisviUe,  and  in  many  other  plaoes  where 

on  other  sides."  the  silioloos  msgnesian  limeetonee  are  ibimd. 

ENTATION,  the  term  applied  to  the  Those  from  the  state  of  New  York,  however,  ore 

don  of  steel,  which  consists  in  covering  considered  the  best,  partioularij  the  Kinflitoa 

iron  with  fine  charcoal,  and  subjecting  and  Boeendale  eements,  mann&otorsd  in  UJiter 

Die  to  long  continued  red  heats  till  a  oo.;  ^eae  were  used  in  the  constnwtkm  of  tfie 

of  the  carbon  has  entered  into  and  Oroton  aqueduct^  and  of  many  otherimportaat 

)d  with  the  iron.    It  is  also  implied  to  pnUio  works  throug^ioat  tM  eocmtiy*     The 

milar  processes.  cement  stone  of  Kingston  yieMad  the  foUowinf 

BNTS,  a  term  applied  to  those  bodies  resolte  aoooiding  to  an  analyria  of  Dr.  Beek: 
re  capable  by  their  interposition  of  unit- 

logeneous  or  heterogeneous  substancea.  SS*"**  ■"**•••  ^^ 

ion  may  result  either  from  chemical  com-  mSkdmIiI*  .*  .*  .'.V.V.'.V.V.V.VSjB 

I,  or  it  may  bo  simply  mechanical,  and  BUta .'.' law         ^^ 

le  adhesiveness  of  the  cement  by  which              plSSddo'of  iron! '.  !!'.!*.!.'!  tM  "* 

eluded  from  the  surfaces  to  be  united.  hm.M, .V.V.'.V.'.U  US 
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An  analysis  of  tho  Sheppor  stone,  fVom  which  powder  varies  finom  0.85  to  1 ;  tSw  T^ 

Parker^B  cement  is  obtained,  gives:       «  tlie  best    No  little  skill  and  anent:<«t:  v 

Carboiua^ofiimo 0.6W  ^^^l^  in  the  nse  of  thesenatanl  ctrr^nt 

Maimesia 0.009  if  thejT  are  not  brought  to  a  proper  ci««i< 

old^Sf  ^S^^'n'^' aoS  ^^  *^  ^*^®  ^**^"'  ^  '"■^  •^  sfwriiiriy  c 

BUica.,.. "?"?".'!*.'*//////"/.'!. '!'.!!!*.o.iflo  abnndantly,  or  if  allowed  to  stand  tf>r 

Alumina 0.06J  nindc,  tliej  will  solidify  nnecnallT.  cru^ 

^^' ®-®"  adhere  badly  to  the  materiaU.    Bo:  i 

As  a  general  rale  it  may  be  stated  tliat  a  lime-  quantity  of  water  is  necessary  to  work  i 

stone  must  contain  from  25  to  85  per  cent,  of  mcnts  to  their  greatest  point  of  rKiptAzm 

clay  (silicate  of  alumina),  in  order  to  yield  a  conling  to  Trenssart,  tne  best  pro(k.rtk 

good,  quick-setting  cement,  though  10  to  12  i>er  1  of  water  to  8  of  cement  by  T«»lniDe; 

cent,  of  cla}'  will  suffice  to  give  it  hydraulic  mixing,  the  cement  shonld  be  beasen  ! 

properties.    Great  difference  of  opinion  has  ex-  quently,  since  tho  more  it  U  stirred  bcfr 

isted  in  regard  to  this  subject ;  some  have  ting  commences,  the  hanler  it  befom» 

ascribed  the  hydraulic  property  to  the  presence  time  of  setting  varies  con!«iderably,  iKric^ 

of  oxide  of  iron,  and  others  to  the  oxide  of  man-  with  sea  water  than  with  fresh,'and  bt 

ffancse,  to  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  and  soda,  tarded  in  proportion  to  the  amodnt  of  m 

Berthier  and  Vicat,  however,  found  that  the  ployed.     When  nsed  pure,  it  will  often 

presence  of  silica  was  indispensable,  and  they  in  6  or  6  minutes,  and  the  time  riiooM 

assigned  no  importance  whatever  to  the  oxides  exceed  half  an  hour,  or  when  uited  nndtr 

of  iron  and  manganese.   Witliout  entering  upon  1  hour.    If  (  to  2  parts  of  sand  be  Mi 

a  full  consideration  of  all  tho  substances  involv-  of  cement,  the  mixture  will  set  in  fr 

ed,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  certain  earthy  minutes  to  1  hour  IB  minntes  in  the 

substances,  and  especially  silica,  combine  with  proportionall^longer  time  under  wfecr. 

the  lime  which  is  produced  by  the  calcination  sea  water,  and  especially  if.  the  same  hi 

of  the  carbonate  of  lime  contained  in  the  cement  nsed  in  mixing  the  cement^  the  time  t 

stones,  and  that  tho  silicate  thus  formed,  absorb-  tend  to  24  hours.    Pore  cement,  af 

ing  water,  becomes  solid. — Tho  general  name  of  sure  of  20  days  to  the  air,  offers  a  te?i 

Roman  cement  is  often,  though  erroneously,  op-  rupture  of  about  54  lbs.  to  the  square  !■ 

plied  to  all  the  natural  hydraulic  cements,  and  if  it  be  mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of  iiand 

the  process  of  preparation  is  essentially  the  same,  sistance  falls  to  87  lbs.,  and  with  an> 

They  are  burned  in  kilns,  and  a  lower  degree  to  27  lbs.,  showing  in  this  respect  a  r 

of  heat  is  employed  than  that  recommended  by  difference  from  the  limes.    The  re 

Parker;  tho  cement  being  under  burnt,  economy  forded  by  pure  cement  againjst  thv  » 

is  effected  in  the  process  of  grinding.    In  bum-  stones  upon  their  beds  may  safi-ly  I 

ing,  the  stone  loses  about  \  of  its  weight,  and  at  9  lbs.  per  sonare   inch,  though  i 

acquires  a  brown  tinge,  differing  in  shade  accord-  reaches  18  lbs.    The  natural  cements 

ing  to  the  kind  of  stone  used ;  it  is  then  soft  ployed  to  the  best  advantage  without 

to  the  touch,  and  leaves  a  very  fine  dust  ui)on  used  in  works  under  water,  or  wliekv 

the  fingers.    Tho  blocks  of  cement  might  be  crushing  weight  is  to  be  brought  upon 

preser^'od  for  a  long  while  in  a  dry  room,  in  the  once.    For  comice^  or  coatings  exjKw 

same  state  in  wliich  they  come  from  tho  kiln ;  weather,  we  mav  combine  2  parts  of 

such  is  tho  difficulty  with  which  they  absorb  8  of  cement,  and  h>r  perpendicnlar  fa^x- 

water  that  Gen.  Paslcy  pronounced  them  inco-  of  sand  with  2  of  cement,  being  cart^fnl 

pable  of  so  doing.  For  use,  however,  the  cement  the  formation  of  finures,  which  wnuld 

must  be  ground,  and  is  then  put  in  casks  well  the  coating  to  tltf  effects  of  flrost  and  ul 

closed,  since  ex])osiiro  to  tho  air  rapidly  detc-  destroy  it.    Cement  adheres  rerr  str 

rioratcs  its  quality,  the  powder  absorbing  water  iron,  still  more  so  to  granite,  and  most 

and  carbonic  arid,  and  passing  into  the  state  of  brick. — lieside  the  cements  already  mc 

a  subcarbonato ;  its  usefulness,  however,  may  many  others  maybe  obtained,  either 

be  restored  by  a  second  burning  at  a  lower  de-  calcination  of  the  hydraolic  limes,  w 

gree  of  heat  than  in  Die  first  instance.    M.  duces  a  more  rapid  setting  and  a  greate 

Petot  has  observed  that  wlien  the  calcination  of  hardness,  or  by  the  mixture  of  bor 

of  cement  stones  is  so  extended  as  to  expel  all  with  the  rich  limes ;  the  latter  do  not 

the  carbonic  acid,  tho  resulting  powder  is  per-  setting,  as  is  the  case  with  the  former, 

fectly  inert,  showing  a  remarkable  difference  inferior  in  \xnnt  of  hardnesa;  they  a: 

between  this  class  of  limestones  and  those  which  ever,  often  used  to  advantage  when  mil 

produce    tho   common    linic.     This  property  the  slow-setting  limes,  and  emplored 

should  bo  borne  in  mind  in  all  experiments  situations,  as  in  the  lining  of  • 

made  to  test  limestones  for  hydraulic  cement,  water-tanks;  still  they  are  gre     j  aui 

Cement  should  bo  ground  very  fine;  the  French  the  natural  cements,  and  their  eutkilo' 

engineers  require  that  tho  sieve  through  which  only  be  advocated  on  tiie  score       c« 

it  passes  shall  be  of  No.  2  of  their  wire  g:iuze,  Another  class  of  cements  are  those  «b« 

and  contain  185  meshes  to  tho  square  of  a  side  is  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris;,  instead  o 

of  4  inches.    The  s{>oeitic  gravity  of  tho  cement  drauiic  lime ;  in  this  case  the  ban 


to  a  QDioQ  of  the  eement  with  water,  and  not  which  the  cement  is  employed  must  always  be . 
%o  tbe  fonnation  of  a  silicate,  as  in  the  former  dry,  and  it  should  be  tised  as  hot  as  possible, 
cements ;  as  gypsum  alone,  however,  never  ao-  Should  the  asphaltom  be  found  too  brittle,  a 
qoires  any  great  degree  of  tenacity,  it  is  em-  quantity  of  mineral  pitch'  or  petroleum  may  be 
^oyed  in  combination  with  alum.    In  Keene^s  added  to  correct  this  defect,  but  coal  tar  or 
«ement,  powdered  gypsum  is  mixed  with  a  so-  vegetable  pitch  must  on  no  account  be  used. 
Intion  of  alum,  and  then  heated  till  all  the  water  These  latter,  though  greatly  inferior  to  Uie  na- 
in  combination  is  dissipated ;  it  is  then  pow-  tural  bitumens,  may  in  some  cases  serve  as 
dered,.aud  when  used,  slaked  by  a  solution  of  tolerable  substitutes  for  them;  though  deficient 
alum  in  12  or  13  parts  of  water.    Martinis  ce-  in  elasticity  and  durability,  they  yet  make  good 
meot  differs  from  the  above  only  in  adding  to  coatings  for  vaults,  &c.    For  pavements,  how- 
the  original  compound  a  portion  of  carbonate  ever,  they  are  not  at  all  adapted.    They  are  pre- 
ci  soda,  or  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  in  using  a  pared  by  mixing  powdered  calcai*eous  stone 
greater  degree  of  heat ;  while  in  Parian  cement  with  the  boiling  pitch  or  tar,  the  relative  pro- 
Dorax  is  substituted  for  the  carbonate  of  soda  portions  being  obtained  in  each  case  by  direct 
or  potassa.    These  are  useful  in  floorings,  skirt-  experiment ;  the  stone  must  be  well  dried,  for 
mgs,  &c.,  and  especially  where  damp  and  ver-  if  wet,  the  vapor  generated  by  it  would  render 
iQin  arc  to  be  apprehended ;  they  may  be  em-  the  cement  porous ;  and  care  must  also  be  taken 
ployed  liko  stucco  in  cementing  walls,  and  their  lest  the  stone  be  converted  into  quicklime,  as 
Bprface  afterward  embellished  by  delineations  this  takes  place  with  comparative  facility,  ow- 
c^ilar  to  those  of  fresco  painting.    8tucco  is  ing  to  its  comminuted  state.    They  are  to  be 
^ised  fur  coating  walls,  ornamenting  ceilings,  used  in  the  same  way  with  the  other  cements, 
^.,  and  consists  of  powdered  gypsum,  mixed  except  that  it  is  desirable  to  employ  greater 
^th  a  solution  of  glue  or  gelatine.    Scagliola  thicknesses. — The  oleaginous  cements  were  for- 
^  somewhat  similar,  and  derives  its  name  from  merly  much  used,  under  the  name  of  mastics,  for 
the  numerous  splinters  or  Bcaglioli  of  marble  the  purpose  of  ornamental  decorations;   thej 
^d  in  the  work.    (See  Sttjcco.) — Bituminous  furnish  a  smooth,  close-grained  surface,  but  re- 
cemeiits  are  emj)loyed  as  substitutes  for  flagging  quire  repainting  every  8  or  4  years.    The  ex- 
in  the  paving  of  streets,  and  for  protecting  the  pense  and  difficulty  of  manipulation  have  caused 
extrados  of  arches  from  the  effects  of  water,  them  to  be  seldom  employed  at  the  present 
hfu     Tlio  former  application  is  limited,  but  for  day.      The  most  widely  known  mastics  are 
the  latter  purpose  they  are  of  great  utility,  since  those  of  Ilamelin  in  England,  and  the  mastio 
in  all  new  masonry  there  are  movements  which  de  Dhil  in  France ;  their  exact  composition  is 
fissure  the  coatings  executed  in  lime  or  hy-  kept   secret,   but    the    main    ingredients    are 
draulic  cements,  to  say  nothing  of  the  crevices  pounded  brick-dust  or  well-burnt  clay,  litharge, 
produced    by  the    unequal    contractions   and  the  red  protoxide  of  lead,  and  linseed  oil. — ^The 
shrinkages  of  tlio  cements,  so  that  it  is  almost  cements  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe  for 
impossible  to  render  such  coatings  impermea-  mosaic  work  are  of  3  kinds.     The  first  is  bita- 
blo  ;  these  defects  are  admirably  remedied  by  minous,  being  composed  of  pitch  mixed  with  a 
the  elasticity  of  the  bituminous  cements ;  small  black  earth,  and  is  used  in  setting  the  large 
crevices  often  unite  of  themselves,  and  large  tesaercBin  floors;  the  second  is  oleaginous,  em- 
repairs,  when  necessary,  are  easily  executed,  ployed  for  sotting  stones  of  middling  dimen- 
These  cements  are  obtained  from  the  natural  sions,  and  made  of  tlie  calcareous  stone  of  Ti* 
asphaltum ;  mixed  wMth  chalk  or  other  form  voli,  and  of  oil ;  while  the  third,  for  the  more 
of    carbonate    of    lime,    it    is    best    adapted  delicate  mosaics  of  pieces  of  glass,  is  composed 
to    works  which   are   exposed  to   the  effects  of  lime,   brick-dust,   gum  andragan,  and  the 
of  the  sun;    alone,   it  would   melt    in    such  whites  of  eggs. — Among  the  interminable  list 
situations,    but    for    subterranean    works    is  of  miscellaneous  cements,  we  find  a  very  useful 
considered  preferable.    (See  Asphaltum.)    The  one  for  joining  broken  pieces  of  glass  or  china- 
cement   is  spread  with  trowels,   and   as  far  ware;    it  is  termed  diamond  cement,  and  is 
as  possible  formed  into  slabs  of  about  3  feet  in  prepared  by  steeping  isinglass  in  water  till  it 
width ;  it  should  be  evenly  spread  and  com-  swells,  and  then  dissolving  it  in  proof  spirit,  to 
pressed,  nnd  fine  sand  tlien  sprinkled  on  the  which  is  added  a  little  gum  resin,  gum  ammo- 
surface,  and  worked  in  with  the  trowel,  taking  niacum,  or  resin  mastic,  dissolved  in  the  smaUest 
care   to  fill  any  crevices  that  may  be  formed  possible  quantity  of  alcohol ;  it  partially  resists 
by  air  bubbles  with  cement,  and  not  with  sand,  moisture,  and  ^ould  be  gentiy  heated  before 
For  coating  arches,  a  thickness  of  f  to  i  an  applied.    Hatde's  cement  for  the  same  purpose 
inch  is  sufficient,  giving  a  quantity  of  about  consists  of  2  parts  of  shell-lao  dissolved  in  1  part 
4i  lbs.  to  the  square  yard ;  it  is  also  advisable  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  cast  into  sticks.    Kel- 
to  lay  the  cement  upon  a  bed  of  concrete  or  ler^s  cement  is  prepared  according  to  the  fol- 
mortar;    in  street  paving  this  precaution  is  lowing  formula:  Steep  2  parts  of  finely-chopped 
indispensable,  and    the  thickness    of   coating  fish  glue  for  24  hours  in  16  parts  of  water,  then 
must  bo  luUy  ^  of  an  inch ;  it  is  also  well  to  boil  till  the  liquor  is  reduced  to  8 ;  add  8  parts 
add  a  little  quicklime  to  the  boiling  asphaltum,  of  alcohol,  and  strain  the  whole  through  linen; 
to  prevent  the  cement  becoming  too  soft  under  while  still  warm,  mix  with  a  solution  of  1  part 
the  heat  of  the  sun^s  rays.    The  surface  upon  of  mastic  in  0  of  alcohol,  and  ^  a  part  of  gum 


with  a  hot  oement  of  rosin,  wax,  and  lime,  tho  cnstom,  first  of  1  tb 

Yarley ^8  cement  is  formed  by  melting  16  parts  of  plots  which  oovered  j 

rosin  and  1  of  beeswax  with  16  of  whiting  and  then  of  leaYing  a  ainioe       « 

previously  well  dried  by  having  been  heated  to  be  reserved  for  bnruk.    v 

to  redness,  and  stirring  the  whole  well  daring  invaded  the  chnrdi  itself^  ip      : 

the  fusion.    Singer ^s  cement,  for  connecting  ar-  mined  by  crjrpts  liko  a  city  hj  i 

tides  of  brass  and  glass,  is  composed  of  6  lbs.  ot  the  earlier  middle  agea  the  i 

rosin,  1  of  beeswax,  1  of  red  ochre,  and  2  churchyard,  and  relics  of  tl 

tablespoonfuls  of  plaster  of  Paris,  all  melted  seen  in  the  graves  which  sonvuij 

together.    According  to  Ure,  a  cheaper  com-  in  cities,  and  in  the  oommon  Ji 

pound,  and  one  well  adapted  for  cementing  vol-  the  church  and  borial  ground  in 

taio  plates  into  wooden  troughs,  is  made  of  6  But  with  the  increase  of  popnla 

lbs.  of  rosin,  1  of  red  ochre,  %  lb.  of  plaster  of  necessary  to  establLrii  large  pat 

Paris,  and  i  lb.  of  linseed  oil,  the  ochre  and  without  tho  city  walls,  wd  thi 

plaster  to  bo  calcined  beforehand,  and  added  to  become  general  in  ukx     n  t 

the  other  ingredients  while  in  fusion.    White  celebrated  of  the  Ennhn       iimi 

wax,  rosin,  and  Canada  balsam  form  a  cement  are  those  of  Fisa  and  x 

nearly  colorless.    Cameos  of  white  enamel  or  (^im  of  Paris.  That  of  a       «»■ 

colored  glass  may  be  Joined  to  a  real  stone,  to  SantOy  is  a  beantifiil  obloi      ^un 

give  the  appearance  of  an  onyx,  by  tho  use  of  and  170  feet  wide,  aorr        ed 

resin  mastic,  and  in  tlie  same  manner  false  backs  white  marble  60  feet  hi|pi, 

or  doublets  may  be  connected  to  stones  so  as  to  ancient  Etruscan,  Qreek,  mod 

alter  their  hue.    In  these  the  cements  must  be  and  other  sculptorea,  and  witu  ^ 

softened  by  heat  before  being  applied.    Iron  earliest  Italian  mairten.    In  iti 

pipes  are  often  cemented  by  a  paste  of  iron  enormous  mound  of  caith, 

fihngs  and  chloride  of  ammonium^  moistened  brought  from  Palestino  dnii 


GENd  GXNIS 

opoliflofPariSjissitoatedN.  E.  the  most    fUnftrioos  fSEonSttes   Imd  in   Tsin 

vAbjTf  and  extends  from  the  boandaiy  souffht   the   pope   to   spare   her  life.    Pope 

r  almost  to  that  of  Amandiers.  It  was  Pam  V.  oonnsoated  the  Oenci'  estates,  indnd* 

ed  into  a  cemetery  by  Napoleon  L,  ing  the  villa,  which,  under  the  name  of  Villa 

ins  the  tombs  of  Abel£^  and  Heloise,  Borghese,  has  since   acquired   a  world-wide 

line,  Molidre,  Beaamarchais,  Delille,  celebrity.    More   than   one  life   was  lost  in 

dllini,  Weber,  Laplace,  Onvier,  Arago,  attempts  to  rescae  Beatrice.  Her  remains  were 

Constant.  Bdme,  Royer-Gollard,  Msu>  interred  at  Montorio  in  the  chnrch  of  San 

,  the  painter  David,  Siey^  Barras,  Pietro.    Gnido^s  celebrated  portrait,  in  the  Pa* 

Sonli^  Balzac,  and  others  of  the  most  lazzo  Barberini  at  Rome,  is  said  to  have  been 

bed  men  of  France.    Its  highest  eleva*  taken  immediately  before  her  execution.    In 

knds  the  city  on  one  side  and  the  sor-  Whiteside's  **•  Italy,''  the  tme  story  of  Beatrice 
country  on  the  other,  and  its  hills  and  Oend  is  related  after  the  original  MSS.,  which 
re  covered  with  every  variety  of  for  a  long  time  were  preserved  with  the 
obelisk,  pyramid,  funeral  vase,  and  greatest  secrecy,  on  account  of  the  conneotion 
I  flowers  and  garlands.  The  ceme-  of  the  Oend  with  many  of  the  most  influential 
Russia  are  usually  distant  from  dties  fiamilieB  of  Rome.  Muratori's  ^Annals"  con- 
es, and  planted  with  tall  pines.  Among  stitnte  another  authority,  which  is  frequently 
loted  and  beautiful  cemeteries  in  the  referred  to  on  the  subject  of  Beatrice.  The 
ates  are  Mount  Auburn,  near  Boston,  French  author  De  Oustine  dramatized  the 
t  Cambridge),  Greenwood,  in  Brook-  story,  but  the  grei^iest  work  on  the  subieot  is 
aurel  Hill,  near  Philadelphia.  Shelley's,  who  represents  Beatrice  as  implicated 
,  Beatrioe,  a  Roman  maiden  of  the  in  the  mnrder  of  her  &ther.  Mr.  Whitesid% 
ury,  noted  for  her  tragic  fate.  Her  however,  has  fially  established  the  fiict  that  the 
unt  Nicolo  Cenci,  was  a  man  notorious  beautiful  giri  was  sinned  against,  bnt  no  sinner, 
ad  character  and  fiendish  passions,  An  English  trandation  of  Guerraz^'s  novel  of 
uld  have  brought  him  to  the  block,  if  *^  Beatrioe  Ocmd,''  by  Mrs.  Watts  Sherman,  mh 
use  fortune  hod  not  enabled  him  to  peered  at  New  York  in  1858L  simultaneously 

several  occasions  from  the  hands  of  with  one  by  Signor  Monti,  of  Harvard  nniver- 

[n  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  retired  sity,  Oambndge. 

second  wife  Lucrezia,  with  Beatrice  OENEDA  (ano.  Oenitente  Oagtrum\  a  Yene* 

dungest  brother  Bernardo,  to  the  castle  tian  town  of  the  province  of  TrevisoL  on  the  riv** 

a,  situated  in  a  desolate  spot  on  the  ersMesohis  uulPiare;  pop.  6,200.  It  is  the  see 

ills,  near  the  Neapolitan  frontier ;  and  of  a  Ushoprio,  and  possesses  a  cathedral,  sev- 

'that  savage  rock,  the  castle  of  Pe-  eralchurdie8,manufiMstoriesofle^er,wo(HleDi| 

here  '^  at  noonday  'tis  twilight,  and  endpaper,  and  sereral  mineral  springs. 

blackest  night,''  the  monster,  after  CENISw  Mount,  a  remarkable  mountain  al 

aused  the  death  of  2  of  his  sons,  the  junction  of  tne  Graian  with  the  Oottian 

sd    a  diabolical    outrage   upon   the  Alps.    It  is  an  devated  platean  6,778  feet 

his  own  daughter.    Beatrice  brought  above  the  sea-leveL  with  a  peak  rising  to  the 

before  Pope  Clement  VUL,  but  as  her  height  of  11,454  feet     On  the  plateea  is  m 

r  justice  remained  unheeded,  the  as-  fine  lake  (La  Ramasse),  noted  for  an  ahandint 

n  of  her  unnatural  parent  was  deter-  supply  of  trout.     The  mountain  lies  between 

)on  by  her  stepmother,  her  brother,  the  province  of  Snsa  in  Piedmont  and  that  of 

over.    According  to  other  and  more  Manrienne  in  Savoy.    Over  it  is  one  of  the 

hy  authorities,  Beatrice  and  her  rela-  most  noted  Alpine  passes.    It  first  appears  in 

no  part  in  the  assassination,  which  is  history  in  the  times  of  Pepin.    It  was  over  the 

ave  been  perpetrated  by  some  of  the  pass  of  Oeids  that  Pepin  led  the  French  maf 

mies  of  the  old  man,  who  was  exe-  (765)  against  Astdphns,  king  of  the  Lomhwd% 

I  over  the   country.    But,  however  in  aid  of  Pope  Stephen  IIL,  in  which  servieey 

have  been,  Beatrice  was  accused  of  by  the  promise  of  the  distressed  pope,  Pepin 

and  after  having  been  subjected  to  the  earned  an  inheritance  of  spiriftoai  rewttda  tar 

uciating  tortures,  was  executed  by  the  himself  and  all  the  F^renoh  nation.    Neariy 

Sept  11, 1599.    Her  stepmother  Lu-  1,000  years  later  Gatinat,  marshal  of  Frano^ 

i  her  elder  brother  Giacomo  were  also  led  hisimny  over  this  pass,  in  the  wan  off 

to  death.    Her  younger  brother  Ber-  Louis  XIY.    Gittoat  hnproved  the  Geidapasa 

fe  was  spared  on  account  of  his  ex-  somewhaft»  thoogh  it  was  still  of  diflkwlt  Inap-i 

uth.    When  the  executioner  bound  mt,  and  only  foot  mnlea.    In  order  to  flmllltate 

Beatrice  said:  ^*You  bind  my  bodv  the  interooorse  aoroes  the  Alpi^  Kapoieon  or> 

Aution,  but  my  soul  for  immortality."  dered  a  road  to  be  laid  ont  and  eonstmeled  IS 

le  torture  she  is  said  to  have  replied  to  feet  wide  for  a  distance  of  80  m.,  eo  that  the 

!rrogation  of  the  judge,  '^  It  is  true,"  pass  of  Oenis  is  now  less  diffleoit  and  daogw- 

'  O  God,  thou  kno west  if  this  be  true."  ous.    Kapdeon^s  load  leads  from  Lene4e-BiMif 

lis  there  was  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  Snsa.    It  was  oonstmoted  at  a  eost  of  move- 

icr.    The  death  of  Beatrice  sent  a  than  7,000,000  firanca.    There  ia  a  toQ  levied 

horror  through   Rome.     Many  of  on  passenger^  to  defingr  the  eaqMBne  tff  tte 


]i]g  incense,  used  in  the  celebration  of  reli' 
giona  rit«a  by  tlie  ancient  Ilebrews,  Oreeks, 
and  RoniaDs,  and  still  retained  in  the  Cath- 
olio  cliurcli.  The  Jewish  censer  appean  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  cbsflDs-dish,  with  or 
iritboat  handles,  which  the  nigh  priest  car- 
ried  into  tlie  sanctnarj  or  pkoed  on  the 
altar  of  incense.  That  nsed  in  the  Catho- 
lic church  is  a  rewel  shaped  much  like  a  gob- 
let, with  a  perforated  lid,  swungby  long  chains, 
and  carried  by  an  acolyte.  Joscphos  tells  os 
that  Solomon  made  fiO,000  golden  consera  for 
the  templo  of  Jernsolem. 

CENSOR  (Lat  mmsts,  to  estimate),  tha  title 
of  Roman  itia^atratcs  of  high  dignity  and  great 
influence,  insititntcd  in  the  year  443  B.  0.  Tho 
office  was  vcaied  in  S  peraona,  oripnally  elected 
for  6  years,  from  and  by  the  patrician  order ; 
bnt  later  clian^  iatrodnced  by  the  dictator 
MaraercQ^  438I{.  0.,  and  afterward,  redaoed 
the  term  of  tbo  ofijco  to  18  months,  withont 
ebangiDs  the  <i>eriod  of  election,  and  made  it 
attainable  by  plcbeiana,  of  trbom  Kutilina,  who 
had  also  bmn  the  flrst  dictator  of  that  order, 
waa  the  flrat  elevated  to  this  dignity  (800) ;  and 
in  188.  even  both  censors  were  plebeians.   They 

hud  nit  Iha  »ns!irna  nf  rorumlkr  dimitv.  ATiwint 


ezeruae  orer  bis  dcatiBT,  and  off 
periods  (tf  Ui  Hft.  H*  Am  t 
reli^oos  ritM^  and  milUfi  ralitii 
my,  ehronology,  and  WJMiHniapfc 
has  been  of  oonaidanUa  nlaa  : 
annent  dmndoir.  Qy  U  tba  e 
of  the  «n  of  NvboMMar  and  oi 
dat«s  baTebMnflzad,  aodOaaaor 
fore  been  named  bj  Sealigar  m 
timimiu  temp^nm  Hnitr.  Th 
of  Ilia  wM^waa  that  of  Balwna 
last  la  a  Gennan  cdteioB,  br  Grti 
CEHSOKSHIP  OFTHE  tK 
tioD  by  wUeh  book^  pvarUa 
Htpera  ar»  aaUectad  to  tha  « 
certun  d^fl  or  iwlwlaattail  oA 
smpowered  to  aotborin  orfiirbU 
tioD.   Soch  aregiilatiaa  mwai 

and  an  tntonnal  I •••  -■ 

of  Gr«eoe  and  I 

the   worka  of  1 

Athena  bj  i 

be  had  aiprt— a  oonoia  b^swi 

encet^thegoda.    SadrtealvaA 

on  nagio  wwe  oftan  oondinnad 

by  the  Roman  amparac%iBd  Mm 

tha  MAwl  hnrAm  ti  "     *"    '  - 


'  FroMfona 
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CENSORSHIP  OF  THE  PRESS  All 

eir  works  before  publication  to  the  of  state.    Thelioensing  tystem,  andwithftthe 

of  the  higher  clergy.    The  first  emi-  censorship  of  the  press^  was  abolished  in  Eng- 

ice  of  this  kind  was  that  of  Autpert,  land  ia  1094  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 

3tine  munk,  who  in  768    sent  his  bat  the  qnertion  of  its  reviTal  was  agitated  in 

on   of    the   Apocalypse"    to   Pope  parliament  some  time  latere — A  genenl  ceuBor- 

1^  begging  him  to  publish  the  work  ship  of  the  press  existed  under  ue  old  iVenoh 

it  known.    The  invention  of  print*  monarchy.     Oriffinallj  in  the  hands  of  the 

e  increasing  nnmber  of  books  called  bishops,  it  passed  by  degrees  to  the  doctors  (tf 

and  stricter  prescriptions  of  censor-  the  faoulfy  of  theology;  but  this  fiioolty  beoom- 

there  still  remain  copies  of  books  ing  diyided  into  parties  on  matters  of  oontro- 

1479  and  1480  which  are  accompa-  versy,  the  chaneeUor  of  the  kingdom  took  the 

solemn  approbations  and  attestations  censorship  from  it  in  1668.    He  appointed  4 

.Yor.    In  1486  Berthold,  archbishop  royal  censors  with  an  ammal  stipend  to  examine 

issued  A  mandate  forbidding  the  pub-  all  works  without  distinction,  and  no  writing 

any  work  in  the  German  language  could  be  nrinted  or  sold,  and  no  dramatic  pieo9 

bould  be  first  read  and  approved  by  performeo,  miless  approved  by  one  of  tiiem. 

ensors  whom  he  appointea.    In  1501  At  the  outbreak  of  the  r^olution  the  oensor- 

candcr  YI.  addressed  a  bull  to  the  ship  was  abolished  and  entire  liberty  of  tiie 

IS  of  Cologno,  Mentz,  Treves,  and  press  proclaimed,  but  in  the  reign  of  vblence 

^,  according  to  which  no  book  should  which  followed  Uiiere  was  no  safety  for  obnox- 

without  special  express  license  from  ions  journals  or  writers.  Kapokon  during  iho 
,  Finally,  in  1615,  the  council  of  the  consulate  limited  the  freedom  of  the  press  to 
;ssembled  at  Rome,  decreed  that  in  works  of  a  certain  nze,  but  sul^Jeotea  news- 
books  should  be  printed  in  any  town  ^pers  and  pamphlets  to  a  strict  inspeetion. 
unless  they  were  previously  inspected  by  a  decree  of  the  oouncil  of  state  in  1810, « 
lly  examined  by  the  bishop  of  the  eomplicated  system  of  censorship  was  revired 

his  deputy,  or  by  the  inquisitor  of  in  France.    Even  after  a  book  had  been  exam^ 

3  or  his  deputy,  or  if  at  R<^e  by  the  ined,  approved,  and  printed,  it  could  be  seised 

ir  and  the  master  of  the  sacred  palace,  by  the  minister  of  police  and  its  sale  stopped,  a 

rk  which  was  approved  was  to  be  memorable  instance  of  which  was  the  destmo* 

ned  by  the  hand  of  the  censor,  and  lion  of  the  whole  fost  edition  dT  Madame  da 

ation  not  thus  countersigned  was  to  Stall's  De  VAUemoffne,    Aftw  various  mo^Ufi- 

and  its  author  or  editor  cxcommuni-  cations  of  the  censorship,  Charles  X.,  upon 

lus  was  a  general  censorship  of  the  coming  to  the  throne,  aboUshed  it  altogetner, 

summated  by  the  Roman  Catholic  but  soon  after  san>ended  the  Uberty  of  the 

bich  has  since  been  enforced  by  that  periodical  press.    By  a  law  of  1885  the  pro- 

conntncs  where  it  has  had  the  power,  prietors  of  political  journals  are  obliged  to  de- 

c  of  Prohibited  Books^' was  begun  by  posit  a  oonsiderable  sum  in  the  treasury  as 

1  of  Trent  in  1546,  and  has  been  from  security  for  their  good  behavior.    Under  the 

ne  republished  and  enlarged.    It  has  empire  of  Louis  Napoleon  the  Paririan  news- 

'  Index  of  Expurgated  Books.'' — ^In  papers  are  subjected  to  strict  soperyision,  and 

whetQ  the  reformation  prevailed,  the  if  not  satisfactorily  condnoted  may  be  suppress 

was  not  abolished.      Licensers  of  ed. — ^A  general  censorship  of  the  press  is  main* 

e  appointed  in  England,  who  were  tained  in  the  absolute  monarchy  cSf  Bussia.    In 

«t  part  bishops ;  and  in  the  reign  of  some  of  the  Italian  states  an  eodenastiieal  and 

complaints  were  laid  before  the  house  a  political  censorship  exist  together.    By  the 

ns  against  Archbishop  Laud  and  his  Spanish  constitution  of  1887  the  previoins  oen- 

becauso,  as  was  alleged,  it  was  im-  sorship  was  abolished,  and  all  Spaniards  may 

0  obtain  from  them  permission  to  print  their  thoughts  freely,  snbieot  only  to  the 

book  written  against   popery.    A  mws.    The  detennination  of  oflenoes  committed 

stem  of  censorship  was  established  by  means  of  the  press  belongs  4o  Juries  em- 

*6e  of  the  star  chamber,  dated  July  panelled  fbr  that  purpose.    &  the  repnblios  of 

i^hich  remained  in  force  during  the  Switzerland,  since   188CL  no   eensorship   has 

and  was  confirmed  by  an  act  of  par-  existed,  but  the  liberty  or  the  newflDsper  press 

1643.    It  was  against  this  act  that  is  very  much  restricted  bylaws,    dj  the  con- 

ote  his  ^^  Areopagitica :  a  Speech  for  stitntion  of  the  kingdom  of  Greeoe  of  18S7, 

y  of  Unlicensed  Printing.''    '^  Para-  the  Hellenes  have  the  right  of  puUishiBg  freely 

'  itself  was  iu  danger  of  being  sup-  their  thou^ts,  abstaiDing  however  from  violas 

icause  the  simile  of  Satan  compared  tions  of  decency,  from  personal  oalmnny,  and 

ising  sun,  in  the  iirst  book,  was  sup-  from  attacking  tne  principles  of  the  OhriMlan 

contain  a  political  allusion.    Parlia^  religion.   In  Sweden,  Norway,  the  Netherlands^ 

several  measures  against  *^  scandalous,  Bel^um,  and  Denmark,  no  anthoritatiTe  een- 

libelous,  and  unlicensed  pamphlets.''  sorship  exists,  bot   open   those  who   oflMl 

e  council  at  Whitehall  ordered  that  no  through  the  press  penalties  of  various  dqgress 

ould  print  any  matter  of  public  news  of  ^verity  are  imposed.    These  penalties  are 

rence  without  leave  of  the  secretary  most  rigarons  in  Denmark.    Hm  nberfyoC  tfid 


There  are  laws  against  pablications  of  a  scan-  izen  had  to  appear,  and  tow 

dalunsly  immoral  character,  but  in  geoorol  the  name  and  dweUins.  the 

only  restraint  upon  printing  or  circulating  any  children,  if  he  had  any.  «» 

class  of  books  is  found  in  the  public  sentiment  property,  under  the  pen;     j  <     lu 

CENSUS,  a  registration  of  persons  and  their  oonfiflcated,  and  of  Dei      ao       y 

proi)erty,  wliich  in  some  states  constitutes  their  a  slave.    The  whole  p^^^^le  ip 

claim  to  citizenship^  or  to  dignities  attainable  claMes,  each  comprising  a  m 

only  by  members  of  certain  classes.    That  the  The  Ist  class  oonaisted  •  •  t 

ancient   Hebrews   and    their    families    were  worth  at  least  100  mina,  uao       ^ 

numbered  by  age  and  sex,  we  have  positive  75,  the  8d  of  tliose  worth  00^  ih 

proof  in  the  sacred  writings,  the  enumeration  worth  25,  and  the  5th  of  thow  v 

of    the    people    having   been    enjoined    on  the  6th  comprehended  all  the 

more  than  one  occasion.    The  most  ancient  who  were  exempted  from  all  %^ 

statistical  record  extant,  derived  from  an  enn-  burdens,   and  were  termed    ( 

meratiun  of  the  people,  is  that  of  Moses  in  the  ProUtariL    Aseachoentnn 

wilderness. — According  to  the  constitution  of  to  miuntain  100  soldien  in 

Solon,  the  citizens  of  Athens  were  divided  and  its  name,  not  from  the  nmbucB-  u 

registered  into  4  classes  (rc/iijfuiro,  rcXi;),  ac-  tfid  as  the  numbers  of  oei  > 

cording  to  the  amount  of  Uieir  taxable  pro-  were  98  in  the  1st,  89  in  tov 

perty,  that  is  to  say,  of  their  income.    Tlie  22  in  the  4th,  and  80  in  the  I 

1st  consisted  of   the  Fentacoiiotnedimni,   or  forming  bat  on&  was  alb 

persons  having  a  revenue  of  500  medimni  of  evident  that  the  bordene  c 

grain,  or  as  many  measures  of  oil ;  the  2d  and  particularly  npon  the  rleb  i 

Sd  classes,  Jlip^is^  or  knights,  and  ZeugitiB^  fore,  compensated  by  a  p 

comprised  the  citizens  next  in  wealth ;  and  the  in  the  Comitia  CaArim  « 

4tli,  that  of  the  ThcUs,  included  all  whose  magistrates  were  electi  fa 
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lioiifl  were  modified  and  overthrown,  and  bat  of  which  were  pnblished  in  1720.    The  popn- 
^pmdnaHy  restored,  may  be  regarded  as  an  im-  lation  of  Franoe,  by  what  they  claim  as  their 
poitaot  basis  in  the  great  strnetnre  of  the  first  census,  was  set  down  at  20,000,000,  where- 
^ornan  power,  with  an  expiatory  sacrifice  of  a  as  by  that  of  1700,  when  their  territorial  extent 
't>nll,  a  rain,  and  a  hog,  which  were  first  led  8  was  much  increased,  it  fell  short  of  that  by  i  a 
times  around  the  Campus  Martins.    This  cere-  million.    The  census  of  1720  was  designed  to 
uony,  continued  in  the  similar  Suavetauriliaj  bo  very  thorough  for  that  early  period,  and  re- 
"Was  regarded  as  a  purification  of  the  city,  or  vealed  pretty  clearly  the  judicial,  military,  and 
hutrum^  which  gave  the  name  to  the  quinqucn-  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  kingdom,  and  de- 
nial period  elapsing  between  one  census  and  veloped  many  important  facts  respecting  agri- 
ttiother.    Subsequently  the  kings,  the  consuls,  culture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  and  the 
and  then  the  censors  presided  over  the  taking  physical  features  of  the  country.    The  next 
of  the  census,  imitating  the  ceremonies  observ-  census  of  France  was  made  in  1762,  under 
©d  by  Servius  Tullius. — It  is  mentioned  in  the  Louis  XV.    The  minister  Necker  and  the  sta- 
**  Boyal  Commentaries  "  of  Peru,  by  Garcilasso  tist  Moheau  both  throw  doubts  upon  the  accu- 
se la  Vega  (b.  vi.   ch.  8),   that   the   records  racy  of  its  statements.    A  general  census  was 
of  the  census  by  that  ingenious  people  were  taken  in  1800,  another  in  1806.    A  royal  ordi- 
I>reserved  and  illustrated  by  a  fringe  work  of  nance  in  1822  provided  for  a  general  census  ev- 
•trings  of  various  sizes,  number  of  strands  and  erv  5  years ;  but  in  place  of  an  actual  ennmera- 
Colors,  knotted  ^*  like  the  girdle  of  St.  Thomas,*'  tion  which  should  have  been  made  in  1826,  the 
\>y  which  they  could  express  "  the  greatest  number  of  inhabitants  was  declared  by  simply 
Camber  at  which  arithmetic  could  arrive ;  *'  and  adding  to  the  population  of  1822  the  excess  of 
In  this  manner    they  described    the    several  births  over  deatlis  for  the  intermediate  time, 
fsastes  of  population,  and  their  enumeration  by  and  the  result  was  by  royal  ordinance  declared 
aige  and  sex,  with  a  classification,  first,  tliose  of  authentic ;   a  convenient  method  of  avoiding, 
the  age  of  70  and  upward,  then  those  of  50,  when  it  seemed  politic,  unpalatable  revelations, 
''then  tliose  by  10  to  10  down  to  sucking  chil-  From  the  time  of  this  intermission  the  census 
dren.*'    In  this  way  they  preserved  the  record  has  been  taken  with  regularity  and  care.    In 
of  their  married  and  widowed  men  and  women  France  the  parish  or  commune  sends  its  report 
by  age  and  sex,  and  in  like  manner  they  are  re-  to  the  chief  place  of  the  canton,  the  canton  to  the 
presented  as  taking  annually  and  preserving  an  head  of  its  department,  who  forwards  it  to  the 
account  of  the  warriors  of  difierent  orders  and  minister  of  the  interior,  where  are  collected  the 
the  agricultural  productions  and  wealth  of  the  reports  of  the  86  principal  divisions,  the  8G3  dis- 
people.   According  to  Herrera,  the  Mexicans  tricts,  the  2,847  cantons,  and  finally  the  86,819 
were  but  little  if  at  all  behind  the  Peruvians  oommunes,  villages,  &o.    The  population  is  re- 
in tbeir  means  of  understanding  the  condition  turned  by  ages,  sexes,  professions  or  trades. — ^In 
of  the  people  by  means  of  tlie  census. — There  Prussia,  statistical  investigations  have  been  pur- 
exists  no  official  record  of  the  population  of  sued  by  the  government  since  the  days  of  Frederio 
England  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  the  Great,  and  the  statistical  bureau  was  estab- 
present  century.    The   first  census  of   Great  lislied  in  1816,  which  has  the  control  of  the  oen- 
loritain  was  taken  in  1801,  and  the  first  enume*  sus,  which  occurs  every  8  years,  when  the  popu- 
ration  of  the  population  of  Ireland  was  made  lation  is  registered  by  age  and  sex,  with  the 
in  1813  ;  but  so  imperfectly  was  the  work  ao-  principal  domestic  animals,  schools,  and  indua- 
cqmplished  that  statists  place  but  little  confi-  trial  establishments  subject  to  taxation.     la 
dence  in  the  correctness  of  the  returns^  and  this  work  the  principal  states  of  Grermany  have 
tiie  first  census  upon  which*  they  place  any  recently  united,  and  under  the  charge  of  Diete- 
mat  reliance  is  that  of  1821.     The  census  of  rici,  the  distinguished  q^ief  of  the  statistical 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  taken  every  10  bureau  at  Berlin,  there  have  been  prepared  and 
years,  and  includes  the  general  statistics  of  published  the  statistics  of  the  89  allied  states, 
population.      Attemnts  have  been  frequentiy  — In  Sweden,  the  science  of  statistics  has  been 
made  to  induce  the  British  parliament  to  enact  more  particularly  cultivated  than  in  any  other 
tJ^e  necessary  law  for  obtaining  the  general  country,  and  the  frequent  enumeration  of  the 
statistics  of  the  kingdom,  but  they  have  been  inhabitants  has  been  pursued  for  near  a  century 
frustrated  in  the  belief  that  such  investigations  with  great  care.    In  Sweden  originated  the 
would  be  distasteful  to  the  people.    England  earliest  mortality  tables  which  are  used  at  the 
also  gives  particular  attention  to  the  regisier  of  present  day. — ^In  Rossia,  the  census  was  organ- 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  has  estab-  ized  in  1723  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  establisb- 
lished  a  bureau  of  statistics,  which  publishes  ed  during  the  previous  year  the  general  re^s- 
annual  reports  of  great  value  on  the  movements  tration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.    It 
of  the  population. — It  is  claimed  by  French  was  at  that  time  ordained   that   the  censna 
writers,  that  a  census  was  taken  during  the  should  be  renewed  every  20  years.    From  the 
reign  of  Charles  IX.  in  the  16th  century,  but  early  institution  of  these  investigations,  and 
no  traces  of  this  work  are  to  be  found  in  the  the  partionlar  manner  with  which  they  have 
French  archives,  although  they  profess  to  give  been  conducted,  we  are  possessed  of  a  know- 
the  results.    The  first  census  of  which  the  reo-  ledge  of  the  movements  of  the  Bnssian  popnla- 
ords  are  extant  was  taken  in  1700,  the  results  tion  for  more  than  A  oentory.    The  magmtnde 


its  prcatdeot  the  disdngoiahed  QaeUlet,  and  was 
composed  of  16  peraoos  eminent  for  their 
knowledge  in  the  eevenl  apecialilies  to  which 
their  attention  was  aeTerally  directed  As 
might  be  iti&rred,  the  reaalt  of  their  eSbrta 
has  been  the  most  perfect  work  on  the  pop- 
nlntionand  resoarcea  of  a  goTemment  ever  pnb- 
liabcd  in  Enrope. — ^Iho  cenana  of  the  United 
States  {>reeent8  the  tmnanal  fact  of  being  insti- 
tnted  witii  the  oonatitntioa  of  the  government, 
the  ]Ht  article  of  which  preecribea  a  general 
ennmoration  of  the  people  within  8  yean  after 
the  Ist  meeting  of  ooDgreaB,  and  within  every 
sabwqnent  term  of  10  yean  thereafter.    Th« 

rts  employed  to  aacertain  and  report  the 
entory  facta  are  the  tnarahala  of  tba  aeveral 
states  and  territoriM,  who  ars  the  oulyoSoMS 
oonoected  with  polioq^fhin  known  to  the  gen- 
artJ  garernment.  ThefiratcenansofthaUiuled 
Btates  recorded  tlie  names  of  heada  of  bmiliea, 
enumerated  the  free  white  males  of  IS  years 
and  upward,  the  same  nnder  IS,  gave  the 
somber  of  females,  and  the  number  of  daves. 
The  2d  and  8d  c«iisas  distingnlshed  the  aeiea  and 
oolora  of  fke  persons,  dasufying  the  free  males 
Dnderl0yean«fage,thoseftoml0tolS,16to36, 


poaed  of  the  tnattAarj  of  iM 

■■"■'.  ■"■*  pn««»»i»^fT'  g*"f— 1.  ™ 

to  make  all  |»dinilnai7  anng 
vide  the  neoeaaary  adiMnlet;  ft 
wlucb  of  oonseanenoe  inrolTM 
cenana,  Thia  board  wm  org 
1849,  and  tta  plan  wm  not  oi 
eoDgreaa  tor  that  ctama,  but  I 
pliuUa  to  those  to  be  taken 
the  adopUoQ  of  as  amendnMot 
Yinton  <rfOhks  the  ntio  ti  n| 
eatabllahed  tn  adraiioe  aad  for 
law.  The  eenana,  irtiidi  had 
nnder  the  dlreotioa  of  tbe  n 
was  transferred  to  the  daMri 
tenor,  and  Mr.  J.  0.  O.  K«i 
acted  as  fecretat7  of  tha  eanan 
pointed  to iU directfon.  Rial 
Ttii  oensu  of  tbe  UoMad  8ti 
thoroi^  «T«r  ntade  In  nj 
BoliediUM,  to  the  fuptnOm 
attcntios  was  beitowed,  wen 
plan  of  great  rimpliettj  ud  eon 
nnmbertog  tbe  home,  sfiediy: 
recording  the  ntmi^  BCK,  an  ( 
probMion,  or  oeeapatkn  of  «i 


person  who  died  "within  tb«  year  previous  to  the  Talne  of  the  jl^  of  a  dollar,  first  made  of  cop- 
flay  of  enumeration.  The  statistics  of  agrionlture  per  ander  act  of  congress,  1787,  in  New  Haven. 
Embrace  the  number  of  acres  of  land  improved  The  same  year  Ma^achnsetts  authorized  the 
and  uncultivated,  its  value,  with  that  of  the  im-  making  of  coins  of  the  same  value,  which  was 
pigments  aifd  machinery,  the  number,  variety,  done  the  next  year.    The  cent  with  the  symboli- 
•nd  value  of  the  live  stock,  with  a  full  account  of  cal  head  and  the  inscription  of  "Liberty"  was 
ttU  tbo  productions  of  the  field ;   the  value  of  ordered  by  congress  in  1792,  and  first  coined  in 
^■tato,  real  and  personal ;  the  tuxes,  number  of  1798.      In  1857  a  coin  composed  of  88  parts 
colleges,  neademios,  and  schools,  with  tlie  number  copper  and  12  parts  nickel  was  issued,  which. 
^  teachers  and  pupils,  and  the  revenues;  also  being  of  smaller  size  than  the  old  cent  and  equal 
^e  statistics  of  churches,  public  libraries,  and  in  value,  is  designed  to  replace  it. 
1«wspapers;  those  of  mines,  manufactures,  and        CENTAURS,  a  mythological  race  of  crea- 
&beries  were  included,  so  as  to  give  the  capital  tures,  half  man,  half  horse,  and,  in  addition  to 
invested,  tlio  quantity,  kind,  and  value  of  raw  this,  semi-divine,  who  were  believed  especially 
•aaterials  used ;  the  motive  power,  number  of  to  inhabit  the  passes  of  Mts.  Pelion  and  Ossa 
Ikands  of  e:u'h  sex  employed,  with  their  wages,  and  the  great  plains  of  the  Thessaliotis  and  Pelas- 
•nd  the  various  products,  in  quantity,  kind,  and  giotis,  in  upper  Greece.    They  are  mentioned  8 
^^ae.    A  digest  of  these  statistics  is  now  being  times  in  the  Iliad,  twice  under  the  appellation 
Compiled  under  a  recent  law  of  congress.    The  <f)fjpes,  which  is  merely  the  -^olic  form  of  the 
other  details  have  for  the  most  part  been  publish-  common  Greek  word  6qp€s  (wild  beasts) ;  under 
•d. — From  what  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  which  appellation,  with  the  addition  of  the 
*t  will  be  perceived  that  the  census  of  each  conn-  epithet  d^top,  godlike  or  divine,    they  are  also 
^y  differs  essentially  in  details  and  in  the  times  spoken  of  by  Pindar,  and  once  under  their  ap- 
^hen  taken,  so  that  it  is  almost  impracticable  to  propriate  name  Kevravpoi,    They  are  also  men- 
WsUtuto  comparisons  between  different  nations  tioned  by  name,  as  centaui-s,  in  the  Odyssey. 
*8  to  the  increase  of  population  and  the  pro-  It  does  not  distinctly  appear  whether,  by  the 
^i^ss  of  the  industrial  arts.    To  remedy,  if  pos-  writer  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  centaurs 
•ible,  these  dilFerences,  and  examine  into  the  were  understood  or  intended  to  be  received  as 
plans  of  the  European  censuses,  Mr.  Kennedy  semi-human,  semi-ferine  animals,  no  allusion  be- 
was  sent  to  Europe  in  1851,  and  after  a  confer^  ing  made  directly  to  their  form  or  attributes; 
enco  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  statists  but  the  use  of  the  word  c^ijp,  wild  beast,  as 
iibroad,  all  of  whom  readily  admitted  the  im-  applied   to  them,   which  never,  so  far  as  is 
portanco  of  a  more  harmouious  action  in  na-  known,  is  used  by  any  classic  writer  in  speak- 
tional  investigations  of  so  much  interest,  it  was  ing  of  a  human  being,  would  seem  to  be  eon- 
resolved  to  hold  a  congress  of  statists  of  all  elusive.    The  legend  concerning  the  origin  of 
nations  at  Brussels.     Three  conventions  of  this  the  centaurs  is  twofold.    Ixion  being,  in  oon- 
iiAtnre  have  already  been   held   at  Brussels,  sequence  of  an  atrocious  crime,  in  the  murder 
Paris,  and  Vienna,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some-  of  his  father-in-law,  Deioneus,  refused  all  inter- 
thing  important  may  result  from  the  delibera-  course  or  fellowship  with  mankind,  Jupiter 
tioQS  of  such  conferences. — Independent  of  the  invited  him  in  mere  compassion  to  reside  on 
federal  census,  a  majority  of  tlie  states,  either  Olympus.     Incapable  of  gratitude,  however, 
in  their  coastitutions  or  by  act  of  legislature,  and  forgetful  of  all  rules  of  hospitality,  he  at 
have  made  provision  for  an  enumeration  of  their  once  attempted  to  seduce  the  wife  of  his  enter- 
population  respectively.      That  of  Massachn-  tainer,  Juno.    By  a  concerted  plan,  however, 
setts  is  taken  in  the  same  years  with  that  of  of  the  god  and  goddess,  a  cloud  woman,  formed 
the  United  States,  and  as  much  oftener  as  the  into  Juno^s  semblance  and  vivified  for  the  time^ 
legislature  may  direct.    It  is  very  general  and  was  substituted  for  her,  and  the  intrigue  pro- 
thorough  in  its  investigations.    That  of  New  ceeded,  until  the  seducer,  boasting  of  his  suooeaB 
York,  embracing  population,  agriculture,  and  with  the  immortals,  was  bound  on  an  ever- 
manufactures,  is   made   decennially  at  inter-  revolving  wheel  in  the  abyss  of  Tartaros,  while 
mediate  periods,  affording  an  enumeration  each  the  cloud  became  the  mother  of  the  centaurs; 
5  years ;  so  with  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Flori-  or,  according  to  the  myth  as  given  by  Pindar, 
da.     The  census  of  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Ar-  of  a  son  of  human  form  called  Centaurus,  who, 
kansas  is  takon  once  in  4  years ;   Indiana  and  wandering  wild  abont  the  roots  of  Mt.  Pelion, 
Alabama,   6;  Michigan,   South    Carolina,  and  fell  in  with  the Magnesian  mares,  from  his  asso- 
Tennessee,  10 ;  Iowa,  2 ;  Georgia,  7 ;  Texas,  8 ;  dation  with  which  arose  the  semi-human  race  of 
Mississippi,  irregularly.     Virginia,  by  her  new  centaurs.    As  to  form,  these  beings  were  repre- 
constitution,  has  provided  for  a  decennial  cen-  seated  in  sculpture  as  horses,  perfect  in  all  re- 
6US  intermediate  with  that  of  the  United  States,  snects  below  and  behind  the  withers  and  the 
while  no  provision  for  a  periodical  census  has  cnest;  there,  at  the  insertionof  the  neck,  began 
been  made  by  the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hamp-  a  human  body,  the  hip  Joints  articulating  into 
shire,   Vermont,    Rhode  Island,    Connecticut,  the  shoulders  of  the  lower  animal,  and  the  ab- 
Ponnsylvania,  New  Jersey,   Delaware,  Mary-  domen  of  the  man  uniting  at  the  perincenm  with 
land,  Nortli  Carolina,  and  Kentucky.  the  chest  of  the  horvc.    Above  this  the  human 
CENT  (a  contraction  of  the  Latin  word  cen-  conformation  was  perfect,  with  the  erect  bear- 
tum^  a  hundred),  a  United  States  coin  of  the  ing,  chest,  shoulders^  armsi  neck,  and  head  of  a 


medical  powcns  and  said  to  cure  not  only  re-  the  2  muling  and  lower  lip  ol 

vers,  but  also  the  plagoo,  and  the  worst  nlcera,  may  be  regarded  as  mazillarjr 

but  is  now  in  no  repute  among  physicians.  teimaa  are  2,  Tarring  graat^  I 

OENTENARIUS,  an  officer  in  the  armies  of  length,  and   namber   of  Jointi 

the  middle  ages  who  had  the  command  of  100  of  yimon  are  usually  formed  bg 

men.    Also,  the  person  who  conducted  the  ad-  simple  eyesi  bat  in  some  thai 

ministration  of  justice  in  a  village.  componnd  eyes  of  insects,  wi 

CENT]  ARE,  a  French  measure,  the  i^  part  All  myriq)ods  are  wii^esa.    Li 

of  an  are,  which  see.  this  class  the  nnmber  of  the  : 

OENTIGKADE  SCALE,  or  the  CjomBOUAX^  feet  belonging  to  them, 

is  the  division  into  100  parts,  named  grades  or  age;  from  the  Act  that  a 

degrees,  adopted  particularly  for  the  French  without  feet,  Latreilla  t         •  _ 

thermometer.    It  was  introduced  in  1742  by  go  a  true  metamorph 

Celsius,  professor  at  Upsal,  the  limits  of  the  states  of  larta,  J^^P^  m 

division  into  100^  being  the  boiling  and  freez-  in  them  any  more  thau  m 

ing  points  of  water,  though  the  scale  was  made  ous  inseets.    The  organs  w  >• 

to  extend  to  convenient  lengths  below  and  of  2  principal  p     Uel  tracb      ■ 

above  these  points.    In  Fahrenheit's  scale,  the  into  which  the  h  0{ 

freezing  point  being  82^  and  the  boiling  point  seem  to  approz       w  i         wi 

212^,  180°  include  the  same  range  as  100°  of  the  on  one  hand,  auu  to  uio        i 

centigrade  thermometer.  The  proportion  of  one  They  aenerally  avoid   t^    J 

degree  of  Fahrenheit  to  one  of  the  centigrade  is  themselves  under  n  1 

hence  as  0  is  to  9.    But  as  the  zero  point  of  trees,  in  old  tinn 

the  Fahrenheit  tliormometer  is  82°  below  the  some  live  in  frnitSi  ^  ^ 

freezing  pointy  which  is  the  zero  point  of  'the  and  many  feed  on  de^u  mm^ 

centigrade,  this  number  mi      be  added  to  the  stances.      Latreille  dividaa  ww. 

results  obtained  as  the  cor        mdinir  di     m  on  nrden  z  1.      'Ja      i  i 
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the  labiam  is  qnadrifid,  and  its  2  lateral  eniataoea  by  their  reqpiriiiff  air  bj  means  of 

8,  the  largest,  are  transverselj  ringed,  trachea,  and  from  anneU£  bj  their  jointed 

amble  the  membranons  feet  of  oaterpil-  legS)  and  that  ihey  seem  to  be  an  ngnnlan^ 

ley  have  beside  2  palpi  or  little  feet,  gronp,  allied  to  annelids,  insects,  araohnida, 

It  the  base  and  nngnicmated  at  the  end,  and  cmstacea:  thej  have  urinary  organs  like 

eoond  labium  formed  by  a  second  pair  insects,   which   omstaoea    have   not     ProC 

terminated  by  a  strong  movable  hook  Aga88is>  makes  them  the  lowest  order  of  ths 

at  the  end  for  the  issue  of  an  acrid  daias  of  insects,  the  other  orders  being  aradi- 

The  body  is  membranons  and  flattened,  nids  and  insects  proper.     Mr.  Newport  C  An- 

[g  being  covered  by  a  coriaceons  plate,  nals  and  Magazine  of  if atoral  History,"  voL  adi., 

dng  for  the  most  part  bnt  one  pair  of  1848,  p.  228)  traces  the  nervons  system  from 

3  terminal  segment  being  elongated  into  the  highest  chUognaiha,  the  most  perfect  of 

3f  tail ;  the  sexual  organs  are  interior,  which  are  connected  on  the  one  hmd  with 

M3ed  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  cmstacea,  and  on  the  other  witii  tme  inseots, 

The  centipedes  move  very  rapidlv  in  an  through  the  geophiU  (the  lowest   vennifontt 

ing  manner ;  they  can  walk  bad^ward,  type  of  the  ehilopoda\  to  the  tailed  afaehmitk 

ilv  the  4  hind  legs,  which  in  ordinary  (the^  scorpions),  and  through  icohprntdra^  U" 

n  are  dragged  i^er  them ;  they  avoid  thobitUy  and  scutigera^  the  last  of  wh^  oonneots 

b,  and  are  carnivorous  in  their  habits;  the  myriapoda  on  the  one  hand  with  true  in- 

)  much  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  sects,  and  on  the  other  with  araohnida.    The 

limates,  where  they  attain  a  large  size,  heart,  or  dorsal  vessel,  as  in  insects  and  arsoh* 

capable  of  inflicting  dangerous  wounds;  nida,  is  divided  into  several  oompartmenti^ 

d  that  their  bite,  wough  more  painfnl  oorreeponding  in   number   to  the  •Mnmfnj 

of  the  scorpion,  is  never  fatal;  the  segm^ts. 

I  t^pecies  of  Europe  (lithobiuifarficatw,  OENT  JOX7B8,  the  second  period  of  llapo* 

^ery  abundant  under  stones  in  the  sum-  Icon's  reign,  so  called  because  it  lasted  nrsoiselj' 

»n,  is  quite  harmless,  though  repulave  100  dm,  from  March  20, 1810,  when  ne  rein- 

iiect.    The  genus  scutigera  (Lam.)  has  tored  rarison  his  return  from  Elba,  to  June  28 

[y  covered  with  8  plates,  15  pairs  of  of  the  same  vear,  when  the  second  restonir 

i  large  reticulated  eyes ;  they  are  noo-  tion  was  established.    (See  Bovapabti^) 

1  their  habits,  and  pierce  their  insect  0£NTLiyRE,8iiSANHJLEBiEiCAV,an£n|^iBh 

th  their  mouth-hooks,  producing  almost  dramatio  authoress,  bom  in  Tiinoalnshire^  in 

death ;   according  to  Illiger,  they  are  1667,  died  in  London,  Deo.  1, 1728.    Eariy  aa 

by  the  inhabitants  of  Ilungary.    The  orphan,  and  maltreated  by  those  to  whom  her 

olopendra  (Leach)  has  21  pairs  of  legs,  education  was  oonfided,  she  fled  tNjm  sohool 

1  the  basal  joints  of  the  terminal  legs  are  while  very  young,  intending  to  go  to  LondoiL 

irith  spines  ;  the  segments  are  nearly  of  While  travelling  on  foot  it  is  related  that  she  fell 

and  number  above  and  below.    The  in  with  a  Cambridge  stodent,  who  persuaded  hot 

yuta  (Latr.)  of  southern  Europe  is  almost  to  accompany  him  to  Oambridge,  where  she  aa- 

I  as  some  of  the  species  of  tropical  sumed  masculine  attire^  and  studied  serersl 

I.     Several  species  of  South  America  months.   To  save  her  friend  from  sui^iidon  she 

West  Indies  have  doubtless  been  con-  went  firomCambri^  to  London^  where  nothiii|p 

under  the  S,  marsitana  (Linn.),  one  of  is  known  of  her  tm  at  the  age  of  16  years  she 

rows  to  the  length  of  a  foot ;  very  large  married  a  nephew  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox.    Soon 

also   occur  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  losing  her  first  and  also  her  seoond  husband,  who 

ircbipelago.    Ammonia  is  the  best  ap-  wasnamedOarrol,  she  devoted  hersdf  to  poetiy, 

i  to  their  bites.    Though  among  the  and  produoed  a  tragedy  and  several  oomedies. 

igusting  of  living  creatures,  Humboldt  She  also  engaged  aa  an  aotress,  and  while  per- 

bis  ^^  Personal  Narrative :"  ^^I  have  seen  forming  before  tiie  court  at  Windsor  attreoted 

children,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Ohaymas,  the  attention  ofayoungman  who  was  chief  eook 

I  from  the  earth  and  eat  millepedes  or  to  Queen  Annei  nainm  Oentlivrev  to  whom 

idra),  18  inches  long  and  7  lines  broad."  she  was  soon  after  married.    From  this  tfane 

genus  cry  tops,  Dr.  Leach  mentions  2  she  lived  in  intimacy  with  Steele,  Bowe,  Est* 

found  in  the  vicinity  of  London;  the  qnhar,  and  oUier  literary  men, but  inonrred  tbe 

>  very  small,  the  antennae  are  grained,  enmityof  Pone^by  whomshewasuirius^yehar* 

basal  joint  of  the  more  slender  hind  acterized  hfttne first  editiona  of  the  ^Duneiid.** 

rithont  spines.    In  the  genus  geophUtti  Her  comedies  are  esteemed  for  the  ingeiudlgrof 

the  antenna)  have  only  14  joints,  but  the  plots  and  the  vivaoity  of  the  dialoane*  The 

)  vary  in  number  from  42  to  nearly  best  of  them  are  the  *'  fiu^j-Body,"  the  *^  Bold 

ey  are  very  slender,  and  some  are  pho8<  Strolro  for  a  Wife,."  and  the  ^  Woncur,  a  Wcnan 

3nt ;  they  are  destructive  to  fruit  and  keeps  a  i9eoret.'* 

les.— The  position  of  the  myriapoda  can  OENTO  (Let  emUa,  pateh-wo^LX  e  posm 

)e  said  to  be  determined.    Siebold  says  eompossd  wnoUy  of  yerses  taken  from  one  or 

not  properly  belong  either  to  araehnida  more  poets,  but  diqKMod  in  e  new  ordsr  io  as 

la,  and  he  classes  them  under  enutaeect.  to  form  a  ^tinct  work.    The  onlgr  elasrioe] 

Jones  observes  that  they  difler  fh>m  exan^  is  the  Omta  JSfi^^HoUt  U  Anaoolia^ 
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bolas).  globe  ever  passed  from  a  liquid 

OENTRAL  HEAT.    Since  the  year  1740,  bj  radiation  of  heat,  the  oentral 

when  the  first  observations  respecting  the  in-  have  began  to  cool  and  oonaolidal 

crease  of  heat  encountered  with  the  increased  the  oentral  portion  flmd«  tidea 

depth  below  the  sarface  were  made  bjM.  Gen-  ceived  in  the  masa,  raffictont  to 

sanne  in  the  lead  mines  of  Geromagny  on  the  face  to  rise  and  fall  eTerr  0  boor 

upper  Rhine,  abandant  data  have  been  collected  flaotnationa  are  olMerved,  eTen  \ 

by  scientific  men  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  that  of  Stromboli,  which  ia  wnp 

establishing  this  as  a  general  fact  The  deepest  nect  with  the  great   central   i 

mines  of  Mexico,  England,  France,  Germany,  The  phenomena  that  have  gin 

and  other  countries,  and  the  deeper  artesian  hypothesis  combated  by  these 

wells,  and  the   hot   springs   ascending  from  perhaps   require   this   theory  t 

still  deeper  sources,  all  lead  to  this  conclusion,  them.     Local  heat  is  witliont 

The  volcanic  fires  add  their  testimony  to  the  erated  by  chemical  changes  takii 

existence  of  intensely  heated  masses  beneath  the  materials  beneath  the  snriae 

the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  the  vast  extent  of  rise  to  electrical  cnrrenta,  of 

surface  agitated  when  they  are  suppressed,  and  which  to  disturb  the  sarface  w* 

relieved  by  their  outlet,  seems  to  indicate  an  idea,  but  Judging  from  their  < 

almost  general  diffusion  of  the  liquid  molten  limited  scale  on  which  they  cobk 

masses  from  which  they  spring,    ifot  only  is  servation,  it  would  seem  qnlte  as  i 

the  heat  found  generally  to  increase  with  the  refer  to  them  the  phenomena  o 

depth,  but  the  rate  of  this  increase  has  in  many  volcanio  outbreaks  and  earth* 

instances  been  determined.  It  is  found  to  vary  in  an  aid  so  entirely  hypotheCivm 

different  countries,  in  some  increasing  2  or  8  molten  fluidity  A  the  csDtal  j 

times  more  rapidly  tlian  in  others  The  average  globe. 

rate  is  estimated  by  Kupffer  at  1^  F.  for  every        CEKTRE,  in  seneraL  a  point 
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a  oenkal  oonnl?  of  PeniujlTaDia;  MeUnchthon.    The  first  4  c«ntDries  were  com- 

,000  Bq.  m.;  pop.  la  1850,  3S,8li6.  poscil  at  Uogdeburg  (whence  the  nune);  the 

kbrtheAUeghany,  Bald  Easle,  and  0th,  begun  at  Mugilehnrg,  was  finished  at  Jena; 

r  mountain  ranges.    It  ia  druned  the  6th  was  written  wiUle  Uie  aaihora  were  s»- 

of  small  creeks,  which  supply  sev-  creti;d  from  pereecntion;  the  7th  ia  Meeklen- 

I  faotoriee  with  waterpower.    The  bur^,   and    the    reToaioing   6   in   the  city   of 

ent  in  the  valleje,  and  e^cnltora  Wi.imar.    The  publioation  was  attended  with 

rd  state.    The  monntains  are  oov-  much  Inbor,  from  the  comprehensiveiiees  and 

alnable  timber,  but  furnish  little  c<.>[ti|>llcadon  of  the  plan.     Of  its  exocntioa 

for  cultivatiou.    There  are  exlen-  Eiclihorn,  the  celebrated  Oenaau  orientalist  and 

f  iron,  qaarries  of  litnestona,  and  tlitulogiim,  speaks  favorably.     Each  cetiCnry  ia 

leoalin  several  places.    The  agri-  treuted  under  19  Leads,  viz.:  general  histori- 

OCtiona  in  1850  amounted  t«48S,<  col  view,  extent  and  propagation  of  theoliuroh, 

rirheat,31S,ll2of  oom,18G,204o(  persecutions,  doctrines,  hereaieo,  rites  and  cer> 

tons  of  hay,  and  4H,T15  Iha.  (J  emonies,  govenunent,  schisms,  councils,  biogro' 

re  were  48  churches,  and  4,617  pn-  phiia,  heretics,  martyrs,  iniraolee,  condition  ot 

:blio  schools.    The  oonnty  was  or-  tlie  Jews,  other  religions,  political  oondltioa  of 

<00,  and  namedfrom  ita  podtion.  theworid.   The  authors  are  called  centuriatoraa. 

ifonte.  A  new  edition  by  Baumgarten  and  Seinler 

PGAL    FOBCE.     The  tendenoy  (Nuremberg,   6    vols.  4to.,    1757-'6B>.  brings 

.y  moving  in  a  curved  path  has  dnwn  tlie  work    only  to  the  year  SCO,  and  an 

he  curve,  has  received  the  Ul-cho-  aliridgracnt  by  Osiander  oentmnes  it  to  the 

oentrifugal  force;  ill-chosen,  since  ITiJi  ceutnry  (IG  Yola.4to.,  Tltbintcen,  lS07-''8), 

idency  to  fly  from  the  centre,  bnt  'Hie    ptiucipol    writers,   beside    Flacius,    were 

mliinne  moving  ia  the  direotdon  WiganJ,  Jndejr,Faber,Oorvinue,  andUoUhoter. 

I  at  any  particular  moment.    A  OEKTDBION,  an    officer    of  the   Roman 

1  in  a  sling  flies  off'  at  right  angles  nnny,  iu  some  re^Kcts  corresponding  to  tlie 

at  the  moment  of  its  releaae.    An  r^Liik  of  the  modern  captain.    His  eommand 

mtrifugal  force  is  sometimes  mani-  was  the  military  diviidon  called  a  century,  eea- 

&o  body  is  restrained  from  mov~  liiria,  which  oorrcapooded  with  the  ciftl  dlvi- 

ent,  and  only  allowed  to  slide  on  siou  called  a  curia,  so  that  the  rank  of  oattuHo 

intrifugal  force,  in  thia  sense,  ie  a  in  the  array  was  equivalent  to  that  of  eurib  in 

)  mechanical  power,  of  great  prao-  the  stale.    It  is  supposed  by  Niebuhr,   and 

tch  operations  as  draining  washed  other  writers  of  the  first  authority,  tliat  the 

ling  the  oil  from  steel  pens;  ainoe,  original  century  consisted  of  30  men,  and  tlie 

ition  of  such  articles  in  a  network  gruut  scholar  first  nnmed  is  O'f  opinion  that  the 

)roe  oan  bo  communicated  to  the  influence  of  the  favored  number,  80,  can   bo 

lieles  of  fluid  very  far  exceeding  traced  throu^uut  the  whole  of  the  ancient 

ty,  witliout  injury  to  the  fibre  or  array  of  the  Roman  army,     Jn  later  timee  the 

solid  articles.  tegiou  of  heavy  armed  foot,  hiutati,  principet, 

ETAL  FORGE,  a  central  force  of  and  Iriarii,  without  including  the  ^eliUM,  or 

hat  is,  a  force  tending,  like  that  of  light-armed  skirmishers,  consisted  of  80  luani- 

ove  a  body  to  a  fixed  centre.  plea,  each  of  which  contained  2  centuries.    In 

S'lGI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  od-  the  time  of  .^uuiius  Paulus  and  Scigiio,  the 

es,  who   decided  civil   cases,  and  strength  of  the  legion  when  at  ils  fall  war  oom- 

ating  to  the  rights  of  family  and  ]ilynient  waa  6,000  men,  each  oentorjr  of  course 

This  court  was  instituted,  accord-  containing   100,   each  maniple  800,  and   each 

hr,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Servins  ni)ii.'rt— a  later  division  of  3  maniples,  cari- 

as  its  number  was  ordinarilv  about  Linly  attributed  to  Mitrius,  Syllo,  and  Jolina 

ed  the  name  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Ceinr — flOO  men.      The  centurion  wlro  ooio- 


might  be  pleaded.     This  tribunal  the  left,  nii-eeuturia,  optio^ 
;r©ate3t  importance  under  the  em-         CENTURY,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  company 

s  entirely  suppressed  by  Theodo-  of  100  men,  forming  the  6ih  x>art  of  a  conort, 

)6.  and  the  60th  part  of  a  legion,    Servins  Tulliot 

ES  OF  MAGDEBURG,  a  volu-  carried  this  military  division  into  the  civil  on. 

)ry  of  the  church,  and  the  first  ganization,  and  divided  the  Roman  people  into 

ork  of  the  kind ;  so  c^ed  from  the  6  classes  according  to  property,  whicn  were  sub* 

ngeraent  adopted,  which  waa  to  divided  into  105  centuries.     To  each  of  tbeao 

tory  in  periods  of  100  yeaw  eaoh.  ceninries  belonged  a  voice  in  the  eomitia  emtu- 

'U  in  Latin,  and  published  in  Basel,  riiita;  but  as  the  first  or  most  wealthy  elusa  of 

18  vols,  folio,  bringing  the  history  citizens  comprised  08  of  the  centuriee,  it  had  * 

14lh  century.  The  originator  of  the  preponderance  in  the  government.    Each  cen- 

■  Centuries"  was  Matthias  Flaoioa,  tnry  wiia  divided  into  3  sections,  that  of  Uia 

>pponent  of  the  Intarim,  and  ao  of  teniorc*,  conasting  of  citisoua  from  45  lo  flO 


7U,4or.    me  conntrj  is  riiggeu  ana  moantam-  may  De  propeiiv  given,  atnce 

ous,  particularly  in  the  N.  part,  and  the  Black  onlj  as  means  or  locomotion  h 

mountain,  as  tiio  Mount  iEnos  of  antiquity  hold  upon  any  oljecU    The  u 

la  now  called,  constitutes   the   most  pictur-  furnished  with  ejes  and  or^ 

eeque  feature  of  Cephalonia.    Tlie  climate  is  The  month,  which  is  ritnated  : 

usually  mild.    The  soil  produces  little  com,  the  circle  of  feelersi  is  fomishei 

but  some  wine,  oil,  honey,  and  all  the  fruits  of  hocny  Jaws,  in  shape  resemblii 

southern  Europe.    Currants,  the  staple  product  parrot    The   tongue    Is  roagl 

of  the  Ionian  islands,  como  chiefly  from  Cepha-  Being  aonatic,  the  cephalopoda 

Ionia.    The  blight  of  1853~'55  has  injured  the  gills.    Most  of  this  class  possei 

crops  materially,  and  reduced  the  exports  from  sembling  shells,  thonsfa  odIj  t 

40,000,000  to  11,000,000  lbs.    The  total  value  argonaut    are    entirely  eoren 

of  currants  received  in  the  United  States  dnr-  Their  arms  are  sopplied  with  si 

ing  the  year  ending  Juno  80, 1856,  was  $127,-  they  fasten  theoMelvea  to  an^ 

089,  and  in  1857,  $151,418.    The  large  share  mais  much  larger  and  better 

which  Oephalouia  bears  in  the  currant  trade  themselves    Even  the  firm  e 

may  be  gathered  from   the  fact  tliat  of  5,-  sters  and  crabs  cannot  defend 

670,831   lbs.   exported  to  England    in  1855,  from  their  soft-limbed  oppoM 

4)868,400  lbs.  were  from  that   island.     The  means  of  their  snckers  iarten  1 

harbor   is   excellent,    and   shin   building  and  shell,  and  with  their  stronc  \ 

various  other  branches  of  trade  and  industry  pieces.    To  the  Glass  etphiuAn 

are  carried  on  actively.    The  imports  consist  nautilus,  the  argonant,  tbe 

mainly  of  breodstuffs  and  of  the  manufactures  known  sepia  or  cnttle-fisk. 

and  wares  of  Europe.    There  are  11  public  species,  being  entirely  unMoleel 

schools  in  the  island,  and  78  private  schools,  furnished  with  a  bag  o  {d| 

The  Greek  church  is  the  predominant  religion,  fluid.    When  attacked,  ik      tyw 

andtheinh       tanbi  afa  rhioflv  frrf^f^VA   Pmrw^rfr  tinn  And  on  tfnvMi  tlui  ir&         t1 
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sr  he  came  'nith  brilliant  preeents  prahna  or  Icora-iora,  are  maaned  by  from  80  to 

,  and  Proeris  did  not  wlthgtand  the  HO    rowers  eacli.      Mont  of   tlieso   [«opie   are 

■obseqneatlf  diverted  him  from  his  MoUatiimedans,  but  Oliristioa  misaioQaricti  have 

,e  discover;  of  their  mntoal  veak-  mad^  manj  ooDverts  amouK  them ;  and  \a  one 

a  recoDciliatioD  between  tbeni.  Tillage  of  620  souls,  visited  by  Mr.  Bcberina  is 
terward  slew  hia  wife  with  hia  184Q,  tlie  Christiana  numbered  438.  The  Hora- 
akiiiK  her  for  a  wild  animal,  forns,  or  Alfoorios,  who  apiJeor  to  bo  ideiitioal 
I  Jetdoosly  watching  him  in  tlie  with  the  moaotuneers  of  Celebes  and  the 
jording  to  Ovid,  Cephalna  finally  PbilippiDe*,  are  tiia  doiDinant  tribe  of  the  inla- 
id gnvQ  his  name  to  the  island  rior.  The;  are  described  oa  a  brave,  IjoumI^ 
and  in  most  respects  peaceable  race  of  idoloten^ 
ilA,  a  village  of  Greece,  9  m.  N,  atnniig  whom  Christianity  haa  made  some  col* 
s,  with  a  grotto  dedicated  to  the  quiuits.  Acastom  once  prevalent  among  than 
nnch  resorted  to  by  devoteea.  of  collecting  haman  sknlis  for  omamentsi  to 
JA,  or  Melas  (anc.  CmhUtui),  a  obtain  which  they  would  not  Iiesitate  to  im- 
ice.  It  rises  in  Phocia,  flowa  gene-  molate  a  living  viotini,  Ss  apparently  becoming 
oases  the  N.  boandary  of  Bteotia ;  obsolete.  A  iittlo  maize,  for  domestic  oonsnmp- 
ik»  Copais.  tion  or  eschange  for  drejis,  firearm^  and  to" 
'DS,  the  name  of  several  rivers  in  monted  liquors,  is  cultivated  chiefiy  by  women ; 
K%.  The  most  famous  of  them  was  whilo  the  men  are  engaged  in  war  or  hunting, 
ro  streams  which  flowed  by  Athena.  Tlio  Horaforas  of  Ceram  have  prominent  fea- 
90  N.  of  the  city,  flowed  southward  tiircs,  large  eyes,  and  long  frizzled  hair ;  thw 
ames  across  the  long  walla,  snd  are  brave,  faithful,  obedient,  and  mako  good 
>  the  Fbaleric  bay.  Modem  trav-  soldiers.  The  other  inliatiitaobt  are  governed 
be  it  as  winding  its  way  through  by  several  chiefs,  who  ere  subject  to  the  Dutch 
in  several  streamleta.  residents  at  Amboyna  and  Banda.  The  native 
HI,  GiusEFPE,    an  Italian   Kolp-  princes  meet  tiie  Dut«h  residents  onoe  in  S 

Rome    iu   1T60,   died  Feb.  1801.  years,  au<b  have  their  disputes  ai^usted  by  ft 

active  part  in  the  diatnrbanoea  of  court  of  24  ri\jahs,  at  which  the  resident  pre- 

atee,  and  was  obliged  toaeek  refhge  sides.     The  population  has  been  thinned  bythe 

He  there  joined  a  band  of  repnb-  internal  dissensions  of  the  Malays,  the  attaokg 

^who  clierished  a  violent  hatred  of  tlie  Uoraforaa  and  of  pirates,  and  the  ravA- 

oleou,  and  at  length  made  an  at-  gee  of  the  amall-pox.     The  Dutch  claim  tb* 

bis   life.     The    plot   was   formed  sovereignty  of  llie  island,  and  have  estaUisbed 

nn  of  1800,  and  tiio  fatal  deed  waa  several  forla  on  it.    On  the  N.  E.  coast  are  tb» 

litted  Oct.  11,  at  the  opera.     The  bny  and  village  of  Waroo,  whore  good  aaoboT* 

were  betrayed  by  one  of  their  num-  agu,  water,  and  provisions  may  be  had. 

eapons  seized,  and  Ccracchi  with  CERASIN,  the  gummy  matter  that  remun^ 

Diana  and  4  othera  arrested,  and  when  the  viscid  exndatioa  from  the  cherry, 

and  eonicwhat  intricate  trial,  oon-  plum,  and  eomo  other  fruit  trees  is  digested  in 

I  all  but  Diana  execnted.  water.    The  portion  which  dissolves  ia  anppot- 

Cbibam,  Sibako,    or  Zbbau,  the  cd  to  be  the  some  aulutanco  as  arabin.    Oerarin 

ize  of  tlie  Molucca  islands,  in  the  is  a  toatelesa  ftnbstAnce,  insoloble  in  water  and 

peiago,  lying  N.  of  Amboyna,  be-  alcohol,  and  uofeniicn tabic.     It  dilTera  from 

lo  on  the  W.  and  Papna  on  the  E. :  bassorin  in  its  being  changed  by  the  action  of 

3°  50' S. ;  long.  137°  61' to  181"  B6  boiling  water  into  arabin.    The  siibstanco  Is 

itimatcd  at  10,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  at  applied  to  no  use. — Also  the  name  of  a  pecnlior' 

a  topography  is  imperfectly  known,  kind  of  wa.t  which  is  found  coating  the  sngw- 

Tal  character  of  the  surface  is  hilly,  cane. 

ntwn  ranges,  from  6,000  to  8,000  CERATE  (Lat.  eerat^m,  from  oera,  wax), 

rersing  the  island,  and  giving  rise  an  ointment  of  stiff  consistence,  compoanded  of 

of  streams  wliich  empty  principal-  nil  or  spermaceti  and  wax,  sometimes  tbtckeited 

const.     The  loftiest  peak  is  that  of  with  n  jiowder. 

,760  a.  above  the  sea.   The  climate  t'F.KBERUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  moo- 

i,  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  and  the  ster  that  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  infernal 

olove  were  produced  spoctaneona-  regions.     Re  was  a  son  of  Typhon  and  Echidna, 

irpated  by  the  Dutch  in  the  ITth  and  is  represented  sa  a  dog  with  many  hend^ 

!ie    sago  palm    here    reaches  the  tlie  tail  of  a  serpent,  and  a  mane  composed  of 

.ght  of  100  ft.,  and  a  single  tree  the  anterior  extremities  of  nnmberlesa  anaket. 

ields  1,200  pounds  of  starch.  Many  Ilia  business  waa  to  admit  the  spirits  of  the 

noble  forest  trees  are  fonnd,  but  dead  into  their  subterranean  abode,  but  not  to 

le  for  ship  building.    The  coasts  let  Ihem  out  again.     Orphena  lulled  him  to 

by  a  hardy,  enterpri^ng   Malay  r.leop  with  his  lyre,  and  Ilerciilcs  draggM  hiut' 

.bsist  chiefly  by  Ushing,  and  flod  a  from  llndes,  nnd  exhibited  him  to  the  eyes  of 

he  produce  of  their  toil  at  Singapore  wondering  mortals. 

Ida  ishmds.    Their  vessels,  called  CEKCADO,  a  provhioe  of  Feni,fai  tliede- 


bom  in  the  Isle  of  France  in  1737,  died  there,  to  make  up  fc»r  the  loss,  she  b 

May  2,   1810.      Under  the  direction  of  the  favors  upon  Triptoleniu.   th*  i 

French  goyemment  ho  greatly  extended  the  Celeus^      Ceres  then    a       < 

culture  of  spices  in  the  Isle  of  France  (now  and  appeared  in  ber  real  ci 

Mauritius),  when  that  island  was  a  French  de-  ing  the  people  of  Eleasiap  tu  um 

pendency.     The  agricultural  society  of  Paris  build  her  an  altar  and  a  tciD|i 

published  his  essay  on  the  culture  of  rice,  and  was  presently  raised  in  the  Tid 

awarded  him  a  medal ;  and  Napoleon  confirmed  the  sorrowing  Geres  tooi^  hd  I 

him  in  his  position  as  director  of  the  botanical  the  mean  time,   the  ii  1 

garden  of  the  Isle  of  France,  and  conferred  on  vine   mother  had  Tisitcu 

liim  a  pension  of  $120.    A  tree  of  the  island  famine.    Jupiter  therefora  i         ] 

has  been  called  after  him,  Cerea. — IIortense,  to  entreat  Ceres  to  sofier  tu«  < 

his  youngest  daughter,  has  translated  several  to  bring  forth  her  fMta»  ud  « 

novels  from  English  into  French,  and  written  a  prevail  on  her  to  retam  to  OV 

tragedy  and  sacred  poetry.  neither  request  wonld  she  o 
CEREAL   GRASSES,  1 


those  grasses  which  dition  that  herdangfater 

produce  the  bread  corns,  as  wheat,  oats,  barley,  first  restored  to  her.    AD       i  c 

rice,  rye,  and  maize ;  these  having  been  called  of  Olympus  were  i 

the  gift  of  Ceres.  the  same  mission,  bu«       n 

CEREALIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  at  length  that  itwa»  iiii|» 

every  April  in  honor  of  Ceres,  if  the  citizens  determination,  sent  MeroofT 

were  not  in  mourning  for  some  public  calamity,  of  Pinto  that  he  wonld 

If  they  were,  its  celebration  was  omitted,  be-  return  to  the  earth  <      m  ^ 

cause  no  person  wearing  mourning  could  be  The  king  of  Hades  a^  >      ip  i 

present  at  it.    On  the  occasion  of  this  festival  request,  but  whila  anou 

the  wanderings  of  the  goddess  in  search  of  her  that  she  was  at  libartj  tv  r 
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•«gions  of  darkness  vitb  yonr  hTmband^  ding  a  vast  number  of  reonrred  ttnamm^  and 

other  two-thirds  yoa  will  be  privileged  opening  to  a  diameter  of  nearly  1  foot.  Daring 

on  earth  with  me.    The  wrath  of  the  the  few  boors  of  its  existence  the  flower  per* 

was  now  appeased.    She  caused  the  fames  the  air  to  a  considerable  distance  and  is 

J  yield  her  fruits  in  abundance  as  of  of  nnriyalled  beauty* 

le  instructed  the  Eleusinian  sovereign  OERIGNOLA,  a  well-bnilt  and  agreeably 

nobles  in  the  mysteries  of  her  worship;  situated  town  of  Naples,  on  a  riring  ground  in 

en  Jupiter  sent  Khea  to  invite  her  ouce  the  province  of  Oapitanata,  24  m.  B.  £.  of  Fog- 

>  Olympus,  she  cordially  accepted  the  gia;  pop.  10,600.    The  inhabitants  are  engaged 

3n,  and  went  thither  with  her  daughter  principally  in  the  cultivation  of  almonds  and 

up  her  abode  again  among  the  immor-  cotton,  and  also  in  linen  manufactures.    In 

he  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Ceres,  1503  (April  28)  the  Spaniards^  commanded  br 

iome,  were  Attica,  Arcadia,  and  Sicily,  Gronzalvode  Oordova,  here  defeated  tiielVenoL 

Bhe  was  adored  under  the  name  of  De-  under   ^e   command   of  the   duke   of  Ke- 

The  principal  sacrifices  offered  on  her  mours,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  battle.    In  the 

ere  swine,  the  symbols  of  fertility,  oxen,  principal  street  of  Oerignola  is  a  milUariumf 

oney,  cakes,  and  fruits.    Her  image  re-  recording  that  Trajan  laid  out  the  road  from 

L  that  of  Hera  or  Juno  in  its  maternal  Beneventum  to  Brundueium  at  his  own  cost 

3r,  but  expressed  more  mildness  and  OEBIQO  (anc  Oy^era%  the  southernmost 

She  was  represented  sometimes  in  a  of  the  Ionian  islands,  between  lat  86^  S'  and 

attitude,  sometimes  >valking,  and  some-  86^  22'  N.,  and  traversed  nearly  thron|^  its 

ding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  horses  or  centre  by  the  meridian  of  28^  K  long.,  at  a  dia- 

.    lier  attire  was  always  complete,  and  tance  of  150  m.  from  Zante.  S.  £.  and  at  the 

head  she  generally  wore  a  garland  of  entranceof  the  Laoonian  gulf.    Its  length  from 

a  band  of  ribbon ;  while  in  her  hand  N.  to  8.  is  nearly  20  m.,  and  its  greatest 

L  a  sceptre,  a  bunch  of  corn,  or  a  head  breadth  about  12.    Area,  116  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 

y,  and  occasionally  a  torch  or  mystic  1856, 11,868.    Hie  lucres  are.alnrupt  and  dan- 

The  principal  festivals  of  the  goddess  gerous  to  shipping.  Storms  are  frequent,  the 
e  Tiiesmophoria  and  Eleusiniain  GreecCi  currents  rouna  the  island  being  from  its  peon- 
Oerealia  at  Rome.  liar  position  ver^  stroxig,  and  we  air  is  rarehr 
CT,  a  French  town  and  arrondissement  quite  calm.  The  island  is  hillv,  and  abounds  witL 
partmentofPyren6es-Orientales.  Pop.  streams.  Although  the  soil  is  fertile  inTari- 
arrondissement  in  1856,  42,181,  and  ous  parts,  it  has  been  little  cultivated,  but  eon- 
town,  3,488.  The  latter  is  surround-  tains  more  pasture  landandrearamoreoatUethan 
high  tower-flanked  walls,  and  is  sit-  any  other  Ionian  island.  Goats  and  sheep  $r4 
6  m.  from  Perpignan,  near  the  right  also  reared.    Some  com  and  wine  are  raiaedi 

the  river  Tech,  which  is  crossed  by  and  about  7,000  cwt.  of  currants.    The  olive 

ligh  bridge — a  bold  structure  of  a  sin-  oil  produced  is  of  good  quality,  but  limited  in 

1,  and  resting   on   two  rocks.     This  quantity.     The   most  famous  production  of 

I  fountain  of  white  marble,  and  a  pleas-  Oerigo  is  honey.    The  InhaUtants  still  deserve 

und,  are  the  only  fine  sights  of  the  the  character  of  industry  assigned  bj  Hera- 

hich  is  ill-built,  with  narrow  and  bad-  elides  Ponticus  to  the  people  of  Oythera^  maiij 

I  streets.    Its  chief  industrial  products  of  the  peasants  of  Oengo  resorting  annualh'  to 

8,  leather,  and  copper  ware.    The  agri-  the  Morea  and  to  Asia  Minor  to  work  there dnr- 

produce  of  the  arrondissement  is  hard-  ing  harvest  time,    Oerigo  is  the  place  of  baniah- 

ient  for  local  wants,  but  there  are  van-  ment  of  the  criminals  of  the  other  Ionian  island^ 

L  works,  a  good  nail  manufactory,  and  and  no  lon^  wears  the  charming  aspect  whioh 

;her  industrial  establishments.     0<§ret  once  made  it  the  &vorite  island  of  the  goddess 

place  where  the  Spanish  and  French  Venus.    It  presents,  however,  vestiges  of  its 

entiaries  met,  from  March  22,  1659,  to  former  splendor,  and  contains  2  curious  nat- 

Ir,  1G60,  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  two  ural  caverns,  which  possess  some  stalactites  ol 

IS.    The  French  were  defeated  here  by  singular  beauty.     Acooi^ding   to   Flinji  the 

8,  April  20, 1793 ;  and  on  April  29  and  80  islimd  was  once  called  Porphyrn.    The  ancient 

bllowing  year.  Gen.  Dugommier,  with  name  of  Oythera,  however,  is  as  old  as  Ho* 

•00  men,  ciu-ried  the  bridge  and  the  ad-  mer.    Oerigo   contains  an   Snglish  nrrisoo, 

gorges,  which  were  defended  by  10,-  which  is  uraaUj  relieved  every  ((months,  has  S 

niards.  towns  and  89  villages,  sends  one  memoer  to 

SUS,  the  name  given  to  several  spedes  the  Ionian  legislative  assembly,  and,  together 

IS.    The  most  beautiful  of  them  is  the  with  Ithaca  and  Pasco,  one  to  the  senate.    The 

coming    cereus    (cacttts  grandifiortUy  chief  townisOapsali,  attneS.extremi|^oftlie 

i  native  of  parts  of  South  America  and  island. — ^The  principal  dependeiK^  of  CwrigD  is 

it  India  islands,  and  cultivated  for  its  a  little  island  called  Oboootto  bj  the  Ita&aiis 

eautiful,  sweet-scented  flowers,  whidi  (anc.  jjtgilia\  now  known  as  libs  to  the  far 

0  open  in  the  evening  and  are  quite  habitahts,  lying  about  20  m.  to  the  8.  EL,  ndd- 

afore  morning.     The  petals  are  white,  way  between  Oerigo  and  Orete,  and  oontain- 

calyz  of  goldenyellow  within,  encir-  ing  about  40  fionilies.    Length,  0  m.;  breadth, 


attached  no  importance   in   the   redemptive  tute  and  vagrant  children  who,  tl 

plan  to  the  death  of  Jesufl,  hnt  made  salvation  demned  aa  Griminala.  have  shown 

to  depend  on  legal  obedience.    Cains,  an  anti-  pensities.    This  asylom  owes  Hs 

Montanistic  writer,  attempts  to  fasten  npon  oenevolence  of  a  few  f^ntlemen 

Oerinthus  the  grossest  and  most  sensual  millen-  borhood,  who  in  184t  formed 

nianism,  and  even  accuses  him  of  having  inter-  raised  a  suitable  foundation  tani 

polated  the  Apocalypse  to  make  it  ^uit  his  piece  ofwasteland  were  hired,  wfa 

chiliastio  doctrines.    It  is  true  that  Cerinthus  ber  of  the  society,  on  the  p«3*niei 

taught  the  coming  of  a  millennium  on  the  earth,  per  annum,  was  entitled  to  send  i 

when  Christ  was  to  make  Jerusalem  the  centre  neglected  child  when  the  consoil 

of  his  vast  empire.     This  time  he  supposed  could  be  obtained.     Secondary, 

would  come  after  the  earth  had  stoodf  6,000  religious  instnction,  agricnltnn 

years,  and  would  be  a  perpetual  sabbath  of  was  relied  on  as  the  great  means  o 

1,000  years,  a  view  which  was  common  among  but  as  it  was  not  a  penal  school,  t 

the  Jews  of  that  age,  and  which  has  more  or  tern  was  carried  out  to  a  much  , 

less  perpetuated  itself  to  the  present  day  in  than  at  Mettray  and  other  simii 

Christian  faith.     His  disciples  were  called  Ce-  The  number  of  children  was  Ixb 

rinthions,  also  Merinthians.    A  Historia  Cerin-  order  that  the  personal  and  pan 

thi  was  published  by  Paulus  in  Jena,  in  1799.  of  the  director  might  be  felt  by  e 

CERITO,  Francesca,  commonly  called  Fan-  director,  M.  Zweifel,  was  brong 

ny,  a  celebrated  danseuse,  bom  in  Naples  in  1828,  school  of  Fellenberg  and  Jacob 

is  the  daughter  of  on  officer  who  served  in  the  boys  are  instructed  fbr  S  ^      %, 

Neapolitan  army  under  Murat    She  made  her  evening,  in  the  variooa  sta      ■  < 

debut  at  the  San  Carlo  theatre  in  1836,  and,  al-  condition  and  wants.    Dnn       ( 

though  only  18,  was  received  with  great  enthu*  gaged  with  th      in  everr      jlm 

siasm.    At  Milan,  in  1838,  and  for  2  years  at  the  and  (nirdcn  lal     .    Br  th*     <     i 


,  wUoh  he  is  allowed  to  dispose  of  for  his  the  hilL  and  the  other  farther  on  the  road 

benefit    Great  pains  are  taken  to  avoid  toward  Jalapa;  his  defences  on  the  heis^ts  be- 

•frsrv  thinff  like  display  or  grandeur  in  the  ing  a  series  of  breastworks  ooTering  ea<m  othefi 
iMfimngs,  me  apparatus  or  farnitore  of  the  es-  as  well  as  o(»mnanding  the  road;  the  slope  in 
taUiflhrnent,  or  the  dress  of  its  inmates.    The  front  of  his  gnns  broken  by  ditches  and  brash 
design  is  to  fit  and  adapt  the  boys  for  an  intelli-  to  obstrnot  the  advance  of  stormers;  the  ez- 
goot  peasant  life.    The  director,  though  a  man  treme  left  of  his  podtion  coTered  by  the  river 
€f  laperior  edacation  and  talent,  had  in  1858  a  flowing  at  the  base  of  the  ridge,  his  right  being 
mluj  of  only  $250  per  annum.     The  results  guarded  by  thick  chaparral  toward  Jakpa,  with 
attained  by  this  establishment  have  been  most  which  city  his  communication  was  open,    hi 
••tisfactory.    Of  41   boys  who  had  been  dis-  general  terms,  he  held  a  fortified  position,  ez- 
ciiarged  io  1858,  and  apprenticed  or  placed  with  tending  in  a  semicircle  of  2  m.  on  the  slope  of 
•Qall  farmers,  only  2  had  turned  out  ill,  and  one  a  mountain  defile^  at  the  base  of  which  lav  the 
of  these  was  a  young  man  admitted  at  the  ase  only  road  by  which  the  Americans  could  ad- 
of  16,  whose  vicious  habits  were  too  fimuy  vance,  and  which  road  was  enfiladed  by  bat* 
^■tablished  to  be  readily  eradicated.  teries.    A  tower  near  the  summit  of  the  hilL 
^  OERRETO,  a  well-built  town  of  Naples,  pro-  defended  by  8  guns,  comnumded  the  wholeof 
^Hiice  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  on  the  Apennines,  21  his  works,  and  was,  in  eflEect,  tiie  key  of  his  po- 
»u  N.  W.  of  Benevento;  pop.  5,600.    It  has  a  sition.    Neither  the  strenetii  nor  the  wet^neas 
^Mhedral,  a  collegiate  diurch,  and  a  diocesan  of  this  disposition  escaped  the  American  oom* 
onhool,  5  annual  fairs,  and  cloth  manufactories.*  mander.    In  the  forenoon  of  the  17th  he  or- 
^  occupies  the  site  of  the  Oemetum  of  the  dered  Qen,  Twiges  to  occupy  a  certain  ridge 
Romans,   near  which  Pyrrhus  was  defeated,  on  the  right  of  ue  road.    The  American  oolr 
^t  B.  0.  nmn,  advandng  boldly,  drove  In  the  ontoosti 
C£RRO  GORDO,  a  mountain  pass  in  Mexico,  and  took  possession  of  the  first  ridge.  The  Mez- 
On  the  national  highway  between  Vera  Cruz  and  loans,  being  reSnforoed,  took  possession  of  ft 
^e  city  of  Mexico,  rendered  famous  by  the  vio«  second  slope  within  range  of  the  batteries  on 
^rj  gained  by  the  American  forces,  under  Gen*  Oerro  Gordo,  and  made  a  stout  resistance,  Imt 
Boott,  over  the  Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna,  were  speedily  dislodsed,  and  driven  at  the  point 
April  18,  1847.    The  ealzadoj  or  paved  portion  of  the  bayonet  completely  over  the  hill,  a  part^ 
of  the  national  road  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  ex-  of  Americans  boldly  pursuing  them  to  the  edge 
tends  from  Vera  Ornz  N.  to  the  city  of  Jalapa,  of  their  lines.    During  the  night  tiie  Amen- 
•ome  70  m.,  crossing,  half  way,  the  stone  brioge  cans  managed,  with  mcredible  labor,  by  the 
flaUed  puente  naeionalj  and  is  carried  through  aid  of  500  men  to  each  gun,  to  drag  np  to 
the  defile  of  Oerro  Gordo,  at  an  elevation  of  ^e  summit  of  the  hUl  1  heavy  24-ponnde^ 
^26»4  feet  above  the  sea-level.    Fifty  miles  and  2  S^lb.  howitzers.    The  appearance  or 
Crom  Vera  Onus  a  small  plain  stretches  out^  this  battery  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  greatlj 
called  the  Plan  del  Rio.    From  this  plain  the  astonished  the  Mexicans.    An  8-inch  howitser 
Toad    gradually  ascends   a  distance  of  4   hl  was  idso  placed  opposite  the  enemy's  right  hat- 
through  winding   defiles,  tUl  it  reaches   the  tery.    These  preliminary  operations  being  eom- 
gorge  of  the  Oerro  Gordo  (big  hUl),  a  coni*  pleted,  Scott,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  drew 
oal    hill,  which  rears  its  summit  1,000  feet  up  the  programme  of  battle.    This  document  k 
over  the  adjacent  ascents.    On  the  right,  tiie  a  model  of  perspicuity.    Its  substance  is  as  fid- 
road  is  alternately  shut  in  by  diffe  and  char  lows:  The enemv's  whole  line  of  intrenchmenti 
parral,  or  thick  brush,   and  on  the  left  by  and  batteries  will  be  attacked  in  front,  and  at  the 
precipitous  waUs   of  rock.     Qen,  Scott  de-  sametlmetumed,  early  in  the  day,  to-morrow— • 
eeribes  the  locality  as  "  a  field  of  operations  probably  before  10  o'clock  A.  M.    Twigss's  Sd 
covering   many  miles,  broken  by  mountains  division  of  regulars  will  move  forward  before 
and  deep  chasms."  -  It  was  along  this  road  'daylisht,  and  take  np  position  across  the  n*- 
that  the  Americans,  flushed  with  the  recent  tionaf  road  to  the  enemy's  rear,  so -as  to  out  otf 
capture  of  Vera  Oruz  and  the  castle  of  San  retreat  toward  Jidapa.  Twigg8may,orn]ayno^ 
Joan  de  Ulloa,  were  pushing  onward  to  attack  be  reinforced  by  1  or  2  volunteer  regiments^  la 
the  enemy^s  capital.    Scott  was  encamped  on  circumstances  shall  determine.    W(»th's  1st  ^ 
the  Plan  del  Rio  when  word  was  brought  him  vision  of  regulars  will  follow  the  movemeofe 
that  the  Mexican  general,  with  a  force  equal  to  against  the  enemy's  right  at  snnrise  to-momnr 
or  exceeding  his  own,  haid  fortified  the  pass  of  morning.    Pillow's  brigade  will  march  at  1^ 
Gerro  Gordo,  and  was  determined  to  dispute  o'clock  A.  M.,  along  the  route  already  reooiUMl-' 
the  passage.     The  whole  American  force  pres-  tred,  and  stand  ready,  as  soon  as  he  hears  Hie 
ent  m  action  and  reserved  was  8,600 ;  the  Mex-  firing  on  the  right  (sooner,  if  ciroumstances  ftp 
lean  was  estimated  at  12,000  or  more.    Gen.  vor),  to  pierce  the  enemy's  line  of  batteriee  m 
Scott   acted    without   hesitation.     Making  a  near  the  river  as  he  may  select    Once  in  rear 
careful  reconnoissance,  he  found  that  the  en-  of  the  batteries,  he  will  turn  to  the  ri^  or 
emy  had  fortified  himself  on  the  ridge  at  the  Icrft^  or  both,  and  attack  them  in  reverse;  when 
left  of  the  pass,  and  on  the  hill  itself,  and  had,  the  enemy  abandons  the  batteries  he  wiUpar> 
beside,  established  2  batteries  across  the  road,  sue  with  vigor,  until  ftirther  orders.     Wall% 
one  at  the  throat  of  the  pass,  near  the  base  of  field  battery  and  the  cavaliy  will  be  held  la 


lapa  road.    Pillow  divided  liis  command  into'  rendered  at  diBcretion.    A  largn 

2  parties,  under  Col.  Uaskell   supported  by  enemy,   eBtimated   at   7,000   or 

Col.  Campbell,   and  Col.  Wynkoop  supported  Santa  Anna,  who  had  reached 

by  Col.  ICobcrts  who  were  simultaneously  to  fore  the  divisioa  sent  to  iotcroe] 

stonn    the   batteries   on   their   left.     Every  iii  flight  toward  Jalapa,  pamM 

thing  was   carried    out  in    accordance   with  and  Twiggs.    The  programme  h 

the  generaPs  orders.    At  daybreak  Shields  and  ried  out  in  all  respects  before  S 

Riley,  with  their  brij^ades,  Capt.  Lee,  of  the  spoils  of  the  Tictory  were  S,000  pi 

engineers,  acting  as  their  guide,  sot  out  over  a  to  5,000  stand  of  anna,  43  pleoei 

tract  almost  impassable,  to  reach  the  Jalapa  7  standards,  together  with  Sentft  J 

road,  and  turn  the  enemy's  flank.      By  the  baggage  and  money  chest.    Fire 

time  they  reached  the  Jalapa  road  the  battle  among  the  captured,  namely,  Pi 

was  raging  in  front,  and  a  considerable  body  of  La  Vega,  Noreiga,  and  Obudo; 

MezicanM,  among  them  Santa  Anna  himself^  had  quez,  having  been  killed.  The  ei 

already  withdrawn  to  this  )>oint,  with  the  view  computed  at  from  1,000  to  1,200. 

to  secure  a  retreat.  As  Shields  ^ined  the  road,  can  loes  in  the  two  days  amomi 

a  masked  battery  opened  fire.    He  had  barely  cers  and  898    men,  in  all  481. 

time  to  pivo  his  men  orders  to  charji^e  and  take  were    killed.      Lieota.    Ewell,   o 

it,  which  they  gallantly  did,  v/hen  he  fell,  shot,  Nelson,  Gill,  and  Yearwood,  of  l 

but  not  mortally,  through  the  lungs.  The  battle  regiment,  were  killed.    Capt.  Mm 

in  front  commenced  by  the  Mexicans  opening  a  regiment,  snbeeqnentlj  died  of 

plunging  fire  on  tlio  battery  established  by  Uie  Gen.  Patterson,  who  was  lick,  k 

Americans  during  the  preceding  night    Firing  share  in  the  fortonea  of  the  daj, 

became  general  along  the  line.    Twiggs,  think-  deeming  it  nnadviaid)le  to  be  eaei 

ing  it  time  to  attempt  the  heights,  confided  to  baggage  and   prisonera,  m  i 

Harney  a  detachment  consisting  of  a  portion  of  both  of  officers   and  m  i  < 
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(Ifezieaii)  poation  was  well  chosen,  it  was  and    other    oompositicnu.     FSUna  obtained 
ified  as  well  as  circumstances  permitted ;  its  some  reputation,  and  attracted  the  attention 
laics  were  well  covered,  and  all  was  foreseen  that  of  Oardinal  AoqnaTiya,  who,  in  1569,  invited 
1  be  foreseen,  in  regular  order,  and  in  the  the  young  poet  to  acoompanj  liim  to  Rmne. 
ol  tactics  of  war.    True  it  is,  that  no  ezpec-  But  the   stately  monotony   of  ecclesiastical 
an  was  entertained  of  the  rare,  bold,  and  life  was  little  calculated  to  please  the  ardent 
erate  operations  of  the  enemy,  who,  in  the  nature  of  Oervantes,  and  yearning  for  more 
it  between  the  17th  and  18tb,  broke  through  stirring  spheres  of  action,  he  Joined  in  16T1  the 
woods,  crossed  a  ravine,  up  to  that  time  Christian  armament|  commanded  by  Don  John 
iv^r  crossed,  and  taking  in  reverse  the  position  of  Austria,  against  the  Turks.    In  Uie  great  bat- 
hich   the  main  body  of  our  army  occupied,  tie  of  Lepanto  (Oct.  7,  ISHX  he  received  a 
d:     ed  it  in  the  time  of  action,  made  a  general  wound,  wnidfa  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  hia 
on  aJl  parts  at  once,  and  cut  off  the  re-  left  hand  and  arm  for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  but 
I       tk  the  infantry,  artillery,  and  even  part  of  hia  enthusiasm  rose  above  all  physical  soflfer* 
>  uavalry."    The  writer  then  asserts  that  inn,  and  he  remained  in  active  service  until 
Anna  did  cover  the  rear  of  the  position,  1575,  when,  on  his  way  from  Italy  to  Spain, 
irwithstanding  the  old  opinion,  contirmed  the  galley  in  which  he  sailed  was  captured  by 
f  »he  experience  of  the  whole  war  from  1810  Alg^ine  corsairs.    He  was  in  their  power  un« 
>  1821,  that  the  road  by  which  the  enemy  til  1580.  when  his  relatives  and  iHenda  pur- 
mked  us  was  impracticable."    That  movement  chased  his  freedouL    The  whole  rotnantio  ao- 
B  likens  to  the  pass^  of  Bonaparte  over  the  count  of  his  captivity  is  foond  in  his  novel, 
The  afiair  of  Cerro  Gordo  made  a  great  **The  Captive."    He  was  treated  with  great 
lion  throughout  Mexico.     Five  months  cruelty  by  the  Moors,  bat  his  oheerfhlness  and 
r^rard  the  American  flag  floated  over  the  philosophy  seined  to  increase  in  prraKUiion  to 
ican  capital.  the  severity  of  his  trials,  and  excitedtheadmi- 
v>£RRO  GORDO,  a  N.  co.  of  Iowa,  fbrmed  ration  of  his  Mow-prisoners.    He  returned  to 
e  1850,  of  a  wild  and  thinly  settled  part  of  Maidaid  in  his  ftith  year,  covered  with  a  prea- 
state,  named   after   the   above-des<»ibed  tige  of  glory,  ronumce,  and  adventure,  and  oero 
;  area,  652  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  682.    It  hk  liteonuy  career  prq)erly  begins.    The  first 
untined  by  Lime  creek  and  its  tributariea.  work  whidi  he  now  produced  was  the  pastoral 
productions  in  1866  were  1,025  tons  of  romance  Galatea,  said  to  have  been  wntten  in 
,  936  bushels  of  wheat,  1,185  of  oats,  11,795  honor  of  his  mistress,  which  showed  a  decided 
^ndian  com,  8,845  of  potatoes,  and  5,589  lbs.  progress  upon  his  Mlena,  and  by  ita  command 
!  butter.  of  langnage  and  richness  of  tbonsht,  at  least, 
CERTIORARI  (Lat.  certu^  fieri,  to  be  made  nused  the  ezpectaUons  of  his  friends.    In  1684 
*e    certain,   to  be  certified),  a  writ  used  he  married  an  accomplished  voung  lady  of 
«   the  purpose  of  removing  the  record  in  Esquivias,  and  now  had  more  than  ever  to  re- 
vorticular  cose,  whether  civil  or   criminal,  aort  to  his  pen  to  snpply  the  wanta  of  his  flun- 
I       an  inferior  to  a  superior  tribunal,  either  ily,  and  Ibr  8  years  he  wrote  plays  fbr  the  stage. 
HI  auxiliary  process  to  obtain  a  full  return  which,  however,  brought  hun  little  fiume  ana 
r  some  other  process,  or  as  a  distinct  mode  still  less  money.    In  1688  he  removed  from 
appeal.    In  American  practice  it  is  nsu-  Madrid  to  Seville,  where  he  acted  as  an  tseat 
jy  employed  to  review  the  proceedings  of  of  a  royal  commissioner  of  the  AmerioaD  Met| 
ts  not  of  record,  and  of  municipal  cor-  and  afterward  aa  a  odllector  of  pnblio  and  pri* 
orations  in  certain  cases,  and  the  determi-  vate  debts.    During  the  latter  part  of  1697^  he 
ions  of  special    tribunals,   commissioners,  was  imprisoned  for  abont  8  months  at  Seville^ 
»x   other   officers   exercising   judicial  pow-  for  a  small  sum  due  to  the  government.    SVom 
which  affect  the  citizen  in  his  rights  or  1698,  when  he  seems  to  have  left  SevfUoi  imtil 
IB  property,  and  acting  in  a  summary  way,  thebeginninff  of  1808,  when  we  find  him  estab- 
r  in   a    course  different  from  that  of   the  Usbed  at  YaUadolid,  we  lose  all  trace  of  him. 
Hnmon  law.  He  is  said  to  have  q>eot  the  interval  in  La 
CERUSE  (Lat.  cenma\  a*name  given  to  the  Mancha,  and  to  have  been  aent  there  to  ooUeot 
'bite  carbonate  of  lead,  the  basis  of  the  white  rents  dne  to  a  mooaiterjF;  bat  the  debtor^ 
paint    (See  White  Lead.)  inalcAd  of  making  payment*  perMonted  him 
w£R VANTES  SAAYEDRA,  Miouxl  dx,  the  and  threw  hhn  into  prisoiu    Here  he  is  aaid  to 
ithor  of  *'Don  Quixote,^'  born  at  Alcala  de  have  began  to  write  nia ''Bon  Qoizote,'' laying 
\i       ss.  Spain,  Oct.  1547,  died  April  28, 1616.  on  the  scene  of  the  kni^t^  earlier  adventnraa  in 
Bti       day  with  Shakespeare.    His  &tner  La  Mancha,  and  making  him  a  nadve  of  tfaa 
«           vf as  descended  from  an  ancient  Gulician  TiUaf!^  that  treated  him  ao  ilL    Bat  no  direel 
iixj,  and  his  mother,  Leonora  de  Oortinas^  prorareodsta  in  sappori  of  th^  atatementi  al* 
oS  a  gentlewoman  of  refinement.    Cervantes  thfaj^  it  is  certain  that  lie  w^mt  waa/b  tima  in 
K)eived  the  first  rudiments  of  education  from  La  Jumeha.— We  now  oome  to  the  great  liter- 
ope  de  Uoyos,  who  occasionally  published  ary  perfbrmanoe  of  Carvantei.    It  noit  here 
mections  of  poetry,  to  which  his  pupil,  who  be  borne  in  mind  that  tfaa  death  of  VtiOSs^  IL 
irly  displayed  a  talent  for  poetical  compo-  took  place  in  1688^  and  tfaa  nliaf  wliicfa  the 
tioD,  contributed  Filena,  a   pastoral  poem,  end  of  faia  deqpotio  nda  hnNight  to  ^ain 
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felt  also  in  the  world  of  letters.     Cenrantet  obeerred  from  1  a 

coald    now  give  free  vent  to   Lis    opinions;  posite  banks  of  tuo      um  B' 

and   the   general   tenor  of  his  life,  as  well  laaghter  over  a  bwu».       mmw  ■«■» 

as  the  influences  of  the  age,  enabled  him  to  crazj,"  said  the  king,  ^  or  ha  im 

perform   tlie   task  with   remarkable  snccess^  the  history  of  Don  Qnizota.^  )^m 

Ilis  occapation  at  Seville  and  La  Mancha  had  In  1606,  after  the  court  bad  : 

given  him  new  opportunities  of  observation.  Valladolid  to   the  capitaL     Gtr  i 

In    his   youth   at   Rome,   he    had   observed  the    first   Dart  of  the    book  pkvtm 

in  Cardinal  Acquaviva^s  house  the  character  ing  his  resioence  at  ViUadoUd,  wbai, 

of  high  life,  and  there,  and  subsequently  in  return  from  Seville  and  La Manchai  ha  1 

Spain,  ho  was  constantly  brought  in  contact  up  his  residence,  aa  he  alleged,  Ibr  ] 

with  persons  eminent  in  church,  state,  and  lit-  business.    Although  he  reoeiTad  frft|i 

eraturc.    With  the  cxmip  and  Moorish  life  he  from  persona  oonnected  with  tbp 

was  Uioroughly  familiar,  from  his  service  in  the  with  the  literarr  world,  he  i 

mivy  and  his  captivity  in  Algiers.    The  mys-  his  wife,  his  8  nitera  ]  ,  ■ 

teries   of   the   stage,    the    characteristics   of  female  aomesUo,  on  tne  i     i      ur       i 

actors,  were  known  to  him  from  his  career  as  looking  hoose,  and  hia  twi 

dramatist.    Ills  frequent  journeys  had  brought  ments  were  great.    J  hn  j     i' 

him  into  close  contact  with  pcrtM)n3  of  all  rid,  while  the  pablicaUun 

classes.     With  such  a  world  of  experience,  **  Don  Qnizote,"  and  ita  uupn 

with  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  humor  in  his  (30,000  copies  being  sold  oa  i 

disposition,  and  with  a  love  of  the  ideal  and  anoe,  and  translations  soon  rngparndt 

the  heroic  in  his  heart,  this  laughing  philos-  all  foreign  languages),  dre*  n\ 

opher,  acute  observer,  and  at  tlie  same  time  themas  and  the  active  hoi  n 

Classic  and  polished  writer,  produced,  in  the  full  sented  the  satire  of  his  uur      a*  < 

maturity  of  his  genius,  after  having  passed  pied  himself  with  the  DnbLo^lkm  w 

the  50th  year  of  his  age,  his  imperishable  **  Don  ela$   Eumpla\  of   l      !h  ' 

Quixote.*'  The  first  part  was  published  at  Mad-  written  many  y     i  i       "e.  ^ 

rid  in  1605.    In  this  work  Cervantes  hit  the  had  already  giv      a  bfio 

vulnerable  point  of  his  age.    The  common  sense  the  *^  Ooriona  InJu«/tincn^    umcw 

of  the  world  had  long  rebelled  against  the  mum-  Quixote.    In  16H  he  pnbl       )d 

meries  of  knight-errantry,  and  the  foolish  b<H)ka  Pamaso,  a  aatirioal  work.  « 

that  still  spoke  of  a  chivcdry  of  which,  in  reality,  ture  of  the  state  of  & 

not  a  vestige  remained.    People  who  had  smiled  time,  in  which  he  deacm  i 

when  the  absurdity  presented  itself^  to  their  out  bitterness,  aa  Jhe  oIuom  ^ 


minds,  burst  out  in  laughter  when  Cervantes  naked  Adam  of  Spanish 

gave  it  the  finishing  stroke.  The  laughter  became  same  vear,  while  lie  was'^ 

universal,  and  it  is  still  going  on,  constituting  a  press  the  2d  part  of  ^D  i:       .   . 

perennial  source  of  pleasure,  blended  with  a  ten-  tion  of  the  same  stoij  « 

der  sympathy  for  Don  Quixote,  whose  sublime  bungling  plagiarist  of  T  wm 

Intentions  we  are  bound  to  admire,  while  his  the  name  of  Avellanada.  ■  woikv 

ridiculous  actions  are  a  perpetual  entertain-  invectives  against  Cer  i 

inent    Grave  moralists  may  object  to  the  gen-  published  at  tlie  i 

eral  hilarity,  and  argue  that  to  ridicule  perform-  Tlie  2d  part  of  *'  Dou  x*«iAt#««    i       « 

ances  which,  after  all,  result^  from  an  exalted  ance  in  the  beginning  of  161ff,  Wima  b« 

sentiment  of  heroism,  self-sacrifice,  and  unself-  to  the  oonde  de  Lonos.  eKpreariTO  of 

ishness,    is   ridiculing    goodness    itself.     But  for  kindnesses  extended  to  nimbr  the. 

philosophers  might  as  well  attempt  to  stop  at  the  same  time  ftiU  of  i 

tlie  fall  of  the  waters  of  Niagara,  upon  the  It  was  received  with  the 

ground  of  tlio  impropriety  in  the  noise  of  the  strationa  of  enthnriasm  wmws  bw        ■ 

cataract.    Mankind  began  to  be  tired  of  the  1st  part.  Cervantes  had  at  i^-^ 

hypocrisy,  sentimentality,  sensuidity,  and  foUy  of  his  ambition.    He  had  lu«  \  i 

of  the  books  of  chivalry.    A  new  world  had  rope,  while  even  in  Spain,  aa  Lu|i« 

been  discovered  by  Columbus.    A  new  inter-  dead,  there  was  no  one  to  dhida  > 

pretation  of  Christianity  had  been  set  forth  by  literary  empire.  The  sale  of  the  **£< 

Luther.    Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso  also  relieved  his  pecni       r  be 

had   published   their   immortal  poems.    The  tent.    Bot  his  health  i  mi       u 

reign  of  Elizabeth  had  given  an   impetus  to  a  presentiment  of  the       m  Ok 

English  progress.    The  advent  of  Shatcespeare  reer,  indicated  in   the   %a  w 

had  taken  place.    Philip  IL,  the  enemy  of  the  9iU9  y  Sigiimvnda^  a  c^ 

new,  and  the  champion  of  the  old  systems,  led  after  the  *^The  < 

had  Just  gone  to  his  grave.    Even  old  Spain  Heliodoma,  which  uo  |i 

yearned    for    some   free-spoken  word   which  at  the  beginning  of  101«.  i 

would  end  the  weary  spectacle  of  an  effete  lit-  published  until  after  his  d^  J 

crature.     Cervantes  uttered  that  word.     Its  widow.    On  April  19,  he  ^  m 

name  was  Don  Quixote.    One  day  Philip  III.  the  following  woids  i 


CERVANTES  SAAVEDRA  OBSAROTTI 

I,  to  whom  he  dedicated  the  work,  and  ooe's  ^Life  and  'Writings  of  Oervantea^  ap- 

i  show  that  to  the  last  the  qualities  of  peared  in  London  in  1889.     The  most  emi- 

)ldier,  poet,  and  philosopher  were   ad-  nent  German  translators  of  ^^Don  Qnizote^ 

\j  comoined  in  his  generous  and  genial  are  Tieck,  Bertnch,  and  Soltao.   The  best  Eng- 

3:^1  have  my  feet  already  in  the  stirrup,  lish  yerdon  is  that  of  Mottenx,  wiUi  notes  and 

use  this  expression  since  I  feel  that  with  additions  by  Lookhart. 

ot  I  stand  in  the  grave.    Yesterday  I  re-  OERVETRI   (the  JjnfUa  of  the   Pelasgi, 

I  extreme  unction ;  to-day  I  resume  my  and  the  Core  of  the  EtmscansX  a  village  of 

The  time  is  short,  my  sufferings  grow  Italy,  in  the  Pontifical  Btatea,  Comaroa  di  Roma, 

and  more  painful ;  my  hopes  grow  fainter  Casre  was  one  of  the  12  ffreat  cities  of  the 

dnter ;  yet  I  should  be  happy  to  see  yon  Etrurian  confederation^  and  is  celebrated  by 

>  I  die."    Four  days  afterward  he  died. —  Yirg^  as  the  capital  of  Mesentins.    Some  re- 

I/amoens  and  Tosso,  CervantQS  was  of  un-  mains  of  its  walls  and  tombs  are  still  seen  in  the 

yfair  complexion;  his  eyes  were  bright  neighborhood  of  Oervetri,  which  occupies  the 

his   hair   auburn.      His   countenance,  site  of  the  acronolis  of  the  ancient  city.    It 

ome  in  youth,  was  spirited  throughout  his  has  a  deserted  palace  of  the  Rnspdli  Dunily,  on 

lis  manners  were  cheerful.  He  was  beloved  whose  eldest  son  it  confers  the  title  of  prince  of 

ispected  in  every  relation  of  life.    He  pos-  Oervetri.    The  most  remarkable  of  the  tomba 

himself  the  magnanimous  disposition  recently  discovered  is  that  oftheTarqains,  found 

I  he  ascribes  to  his  Don  Quixote ;  but  in  1846,  containing  2  chambers,  one  of  wiiich  is 

in  the  knight  the  sentiment  degenerates  caUed  by  the  peasantry  the  Orotta  tkUe  iieri- 

)lly,  it  bloomed  in  the  heart  of  Oervan-  s^m.  fi*om  the  number  of  its  inscriptions. 

o  a  genial,  witty,  humorous  philosophy  OERYIAf  a  town  on  the  Adriatic,  in  the 

,  which  made  him  forbearing  toward  his  Pontifical  States,  legation  of  Forli ;  pop.  abont 

es  and  amiable  to  his  friends.    Of  his  i^To-  4,000.    It  is  sitnated  in  the  vicinity  of  marshes 

Wxemplares^  La  Gitanilla  is  the  most  in-  which  contain  the  most  important  rait  works 

ing.     Of  his  dramatic  compositions,  his  in  the  country. 

ty  La  Numancia^  founded  on  the  siege  OERYIN,  Mozrr   (It  MoniU  Sihio;    Ger. 

kt  city,  contains  eloquent  passages,  but  is  Matt$rhorvk)^  a  mountain  of  the  Pennine  A1M| 

tn  without  any  regard  to  the  Aristotelian  between  the  Yalais  in  Switzerland   and  tne 

9.    His  comedy  El  Trato  de  Argel  gives  a  Yal  d'Aosta  in  Piedmont,  celebrated  for  its 

e  of  Algerine  life  and  manners,  and  is  not  matchless  pictaresqnenen  and  beauty;  deva- 

ite  of  interest.     As  for  his  miscellaneous  tion  about  15,000  feet.    At  a  heidit  of  aboot 

-y  prodactions,  it  is  needless  to  say  that,  11,000  feet  is  the  fiunona  paas  of  iCoi&t  Oervin 

iver  their  merit,  they  are  almost  forgotten  (Fr.  SL  ThMuk;  Ger.  MaUerjoel^^  traYersed 

triumph  achieved  by  ^  Don  Quixote."  Yet  m  summer  by  mules  and  horses.    Prof.  Forbea 

reat  man  was  buried  without  any  kind  of  describes  Mont  Oervin  as  the  most  striking  ob- 

stion  in  the  convent  of  the  nuns  of  Trinity,  ject  he  had  seen,  **  an  inaccessible  obc^w  of 

del  Humilladero.    A  common  tombstone  rock,  not  1,000  feet  lower  than  Mont  Blanc." 

)  the  spot  to  which  his  ashes  were  removed  OESARE,  Giusxppi,  oavaliere  di,  an  Italian 

subsequent  period ;   nor  was  any  monn-  historian,  bom  in  1788,  in  KaplesL  died  them 

raised  to  his  memory  until  1835,  when  a  April  15, 1856.    He  was  at  the  head  of  the 

0  statue  of  him,  larger  than  life,  cast  at  custom-house  of  his  native  dtv  until  1827,  when 

by  Sola  of  Barcelona,  was  placed  in  the  he  was  dismissed  for  political  reasona.    When 

del  Estamento  at  Madrid;  and  a  small  the  constitutional  party  came  into  power  in 

^as  placed  in  1834,  by  one  of  the  admirers  1848,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  prov- 

genius,  over  the  door  of  the  house  in  the  ince  of  Bari,  but  tendered  hia  resignation  aa 

de  los  Francos  where  he  died.    The  most  soon  as  absolutism  was  again  trinrnfmant.    He 

lid  editions  of  Don  Quixote  are  those  snbseqnentiy  devoted  himself  to  literary  labon^ 

i  appeared  in  1780  at  Madrid,  in  4  vob.,  and   wrote   Arrigo  di  AUbaie  and  LUien 

t  Faris  in  1827,  (Didot,  18mo.)    One  ox  Bomane^  historical  novels.    Bnt  hia  most  im» 

ist  is  the  Madrid  ocademy^s  4th  edition,  portent  production  is  hia  ^9na  di  Mm^rMf 

)d   in  5   vols,   in   1819,  with  a  bio-  re  di  JSuilia  e  di  PugUa^  which  ajqpeaied  in 

luol  sketch  of  Cervantes  by  Navarrete.  1837,  and  obtained  a  wMe  pc^nlari^,  not  mAf 

Spanish  biographers  ore  Mayons  y  Ciscar  on  aooonnt  of  its  literary  merits^  bot  also  in 

ellicer.  The  edition  of  1 838-'39,  in  6  vols.,  conseqoenoe  of  the  efibrta  of  the  anther  to  clear 

very  complete  commentary  by  Diego  Cle-  Manfred's   memory  fhmi  the  impotaticma  ef 

n.    The  pocket  edition  of  Leipsic,  6  vols.,  previooa  writers.    For  several  yean  he  edited 

'7,  also  deserves  notice.    His  complete  a  periodical  entitled  H  Frogrmm;  and  in  lian- 

I,  excepting   his  comedies,  appeared  at  oini'a  BiblhUoa  di  icienae  moraU.  UgitiaUM^ 

d  in  16  vols..  1803-^5,  and  lOso  another  ed  MonomMJU,  he  pnblished  an  abU  paper  on 

Q  in  1811,  which,  however,  does  not  in-  the  philoeophy  of  history.  He  is  also  the  anther 

his  Viage  al  Pajmaso,    Arrieta,  of  Paris,  of  a  nistory  of  flie  Lombard  leagoe. 

bed  in  1826-'32  a  selection  of  his  works,  0E8AROTTL  Milohiobi,  an  Italian  po^ 

7oh.    Baudry\s  edition,  published  at  Paris  bom  in  Padna,  May  IS,  1780^  died  Nov.  1808. 

tO-'41,  gives  his  complete  works.    Ros-  He  offidated  aa  protaMr  in  the  wdimtitj  of 


cuLxxcurui,    uiib   ppcub  XJ19   vouabjuiis  ttb    t^Tvvjiiv,  uuvn^u  ur   luo  ujiauuv  m  xreoco 

wlicro  lie  established  a  maseuni  of  ancient  art.  'wine  and  brandy.    The  totftl  aimi 

Ccspedos  was  one  of  tlio  best  colorists  in  Spain,  "wine  comprise  about  40,000  ca 

and  a  suc^ssful  imitator  of  Gorroggio.  .lie  dy,  6,000.    The  salt-worki  in  tna 

was  an  accomplished  scholar  in  ancient  and  are  the  most  important  in  t 

modem  languages,  and  left  a  poem  on  painting  yield  annoally  above  500,000  tsml 

and  some  essays  on  art    lie  had  a  considerable  The  fisheries  of  sardines  fwhlch  ai 

reputation  also  as  a  scalptor  and  architect  of  cod,  and  oysters,  employ  ah 

CESSION,  an  English  law  term  importing  There  are  also  ^MS-worica,  4 

the  avoidance  of  a  benefice  or  preferment  by  building  yards,  and  an  establi 

the  acceptance  of  a  second  which  may  not  be  dnction  of  sulphates  of  soda,  mu 

jbeld  with  the  first.    The  incumbent,  however,  ash  by  evaporation  from  aea-n 

may  be  relieved  by  dispensation  from  the  oper-  soap,  sirups,  grape  sugar,  and  j       i 

ation  of  the  rule. — ^In  politics,  cession  is  Uie  there.    Ine  town  possessaa  a 

yielding  up   of  territory  to   another  power,  meroe,  various  courts  of  ii        b,  ai 

The  knights  of  Malta  ceded  their  island  to  the  drographic  school,  a  o      d       1  ea 

French  when  Bonaparte  requested  them  to  do  library,  a  theatre,  and  u  m  km^ 

so.    Fi'encli  colonies  have  been  ceded  to  the  bathing.  It  was  laid  out  in  1        i 

Engl  ish  at  various  times.  designs,  at  a  great  cost,  and  the  n 

CE8TUS  (Gr.  fcroror,  stitched),  a  band  or  tie  bor  were  executed  by  M.  RiqneL 

of  any  kind,  particularly  applied  to  the  em-  the  canal  du  Midi,    Inl710'        j 

broiderod  zone  or  girdle  of  Venus,  famed  for  from  the  fleet  of  Commodon 

its  power  of  awakening  love.    By  this,  accord-  «Sect  a  Junction  with  the  int 

ing  to  Honier,  Venus  captivated  Mars,  and  Juno  vennes,  took  possession  o'  Oew^^  ^* 

borrowed  it  in  order  to  win  the  affections  of  back  after  a  few  davs.    1      dolw 

Jupiter.    The  bridal  girdle,  which  was  worn  embarked  here  for       oej         i 

by  the  bride,  and  unloosed  by  the  husband  after  CETTT.  Giovanm.       Iim       ^ 


CETUS  QfiVENNES                   SCHS 

L  about  5  hours' Jonmej  from  the  Austrian  Bobide^  fai  made  here,  and  wa?  renowned  eren 

b  Cattaro,  is  a  moontiun  village,  with  under  the  Romans,  and  praised  bj  Pliny.  Cods 

uir  20  well-bnilt  houses.     It  is,  however,  are  foond  in  the  nei^borhood,  and  trofflea 

>nly  fortified  looality  in  the  oonntry,  has  a  abound.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  mar* 

ent  which  resembles  a  castle,  a  school  since  quisate  of  Oeva,  and  was  several  times  besieged 

1.  and  on  a  plain  below  the  village  is  a  new  and  conquered  bv  the  French  and  Bpanianls* 

^    nment  house,  where  the  public  affairs  of  It  was  taken  by  the  Fiedmontese  in  1796,  aj^ 

snegroareconducted,  and  where  the  prince  successfully  resisted  an  attack  of  the  Fronch 

va^lui  resides.    Gunpowder  is  manufactured  in  1799.    Its  principal  IbrtificationB  were  de* 

re,  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  with  Dalmatia.  stroyed  in  1800,  and  have  not  been  rebuilt. 

OETXJS,  the  whale,  a  large  constellation  of  CEVA,  Tomkabo,  an  Italian  mathemattdan 

3.  hemisphere  containing  97  stars,  and  said  and  poet,  bom  Dec.  20, 1648.  in  lOlan,  ^ed  Feb. 

rvipresent  the  monster  which  was  going  to  8, 1786.    He  was  admittea  into  the  order  of 

our  Andromeda.    Its  brightest  star,  named  Jesuits  in  1663,  and  spent  his  life  asaninstTUol* 

liir,  comes  on  the  meridian  at  8  o'clock  or  in  various  colleges.    His  more  important 

uie  beginning  of  January.  ma&ematical  works  had  reference  to  angles,  fer 

OEUTA,  or  Sebta,  the  Botany  Bav  of  Spain,  the  trisection  of  which  he  invented  a  meohaiiical 

)Own  and  fortress,  forming  part  of  the  prov-  instarument.    He  wrote  several  biographiea  in 

a  oi  Cadiz,  situated  on  the  N.  coast  of  Fez,  Italian,  and  many  poems  in  Latin  and  ItaUan,  S 

the  empire  of  Morocco,  at  theE.  entrance  of  which,  entitled  PAi2MopAtaiia«a-<MiCj^*ia  and 

■       I  strait  of  Gibraltar,  where  a  small  penin-  Puer  Jmts,  are  still  admured. 

juts  out  in  a  K  N.  E.  direction  ezactiy  OEVALLOS,   Pedro,   a   Spanish  diploma* 
onte  Gibraltar,  being  joined  to  the  mainland  tist,  bom  in  1764  at  Santander,  died  about  1888 
lifrica  by  a  narrow  but  well  fortified  isthmus,  at  Bayonne.    In  the  ^Ufficultiea  between  Gharlea 
which  the  town  is  built.    The  N.  £.  of  the  lY.  and  Ferdinand  he  Joined  the  latter,  and  ao- 
rn  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  Monte  oompanied  him  to  Bayonne^  where  he  was  eye- 
M  Hacho  (the  ana  Ahyla\  which  is  a  spur  of  witness  of  the  various  intrigues  which  ended  hi 
rans^  of  mountains  called  Jebel  Zatout  (anc  the  occupation  of  Spain  by  the  French.    Joseph 
Fratres),    On  the  highest  part  of  the  invited  him  to  Madrid;  he  accepted  the  invita* 
An  stands  the  citadel  of  Oeuta.  The  gar-  tion,  but  soon  declared  against  the  French,  and 
u  consists  of  5,000  men,  and  the  population,  went  to  London  to  forward  the  interests  of  the 
•%ch  has  singularly  diminished  during^the  last  Junta.    In  1808  hepubUshed  a  celebrated  pa- 
reara,  was  not  above  2,122  in  1852.  The  town  per  on  Spanish  afiaira.  espedaUy  <fll  the  pro- 
well  built,  gives  title  to  a  bishop,  who  is  suf-  oeedings  in  Bayonne,  wnioh  contributed  power- 
n  of  the  archbishop  of  Seville,  and  is  the  fhUy  to  ezdte  the  public  mind  against  Kipo- 
of  a  royal  court  of  justice,  ana  the  chief  Icon's  aggressive  policy.  He  took  an  active  )wit 
&   like  Spanish  presidios  or  convict  establish-  in  the  civil  service  of  the  liberal  cause  during 
»   on   the  African   coast.     The  others,  the  war  of  independence,  and,  on  the  restoratioii 
uprising  in  all  an  area  of  82  sq.  m.,  and  a  of  Ferdinand,  offidated  fb/r  awhile  as  his  secre- 
uii^ct  population  of  about  11,000,  are  xmder  tary  of  state;  but  losing  this  office  by  < 
he  charge  of  the  governor  of  Ceuta.    The  Ferdinand's  marriage  to  a  Fditugnese  . 
own  is  clean  and  paved  in  a  mosaic  pat-  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Naplesi  and 
I,  has  a  cathedral,  several  convents,  and  a  terwardtoyienna,andinl820  was  entirely  dis- 
use of  mercy  founded  in  1498,  butlittie  tradew  carded  by  the  government  and  obliged  to  retire 
ue unsafe  harbor  militating  against conunerciai  intoprivate  life. 

letivity. — Ceuta  was  a  town  of  Mauritania  OEYENNES,  amountain  range  of  France,  be- 

ringitana,  under  the  Romans.  In  1415  John  I.,  ginning  at  the  canal  of  Langnedoo,  running  N. 

dng  of  Portugal,  wrested  it  from  the  Moors,  E.  to  near  the  central  canaL  and  separating  the 

rho  in  their  invasions  of  Spain  first  set  out  baans  of  the  Garonne  and  tiie  Loire  from  tiiose 

Irom  Oeuta.    In  1580  it  passed  with  Portugal  of  the  Sa6ne  and  the  Bh6ne.    It  extends  over 

o  Philip  II.  of  Spain  by  conquest,  and  was  for-  nearly  400  m..  and  is  divided  into  the  8.  and  H*. 

nally  ceded  by  Portugal  to  Spain  by  the  treaty  06vennes.    Tne  fbnner,  which  eontdn  eztiDOt 

4  Lisbon  of  1668.    Afterward  it  was  unsuo-  volcanoes,  assume  eooeessively  the  names  of 

k       lly  besieged  by  troops  from  Morocco.    At  Black,  Espinouc^  Gairigiiea.  and  Loadre  moon* 

ueginning  of  this  century  it  was  hdd  for  a  tains,  uid  form  tue  groi^  of  G6vandan,  eevenl 

rt  time  by  the  English.  branches  of  which  diverge  in  varkma  dhnelioM; 

OEVA  (anc.  Ceha\  a  Piedmontese  town,  at  the  most  imp<vtan^  running  K.,  eomieoti  with 

he  confluence  of  the  Oevetta  with  the  Tanaro,  the  duster  of  mountaiBB  of  vdoanie  €>W& 

n  the  province  and  10  m.  K  of  Mondovi ;  pop.  known  as  the  mounteins  of  Anvergne.    Toe 

ibout  4,600.    It  has  a  church  and  8  convento,  highest  pdnts  of  the  C^veonea  are  MimntMieiini 

tnd  the  chief  feature  of  the  town  is  a  rock  on  6,918  foet,  and  Mount  Loidre»  4^870  foet    The 

vhich  are  the  remains  of  a  citadel  formerly  If.  areof  lea8importanee,aBaaresoKroeIymore 

ised  as  a  state  prison.    The  inhabitants  are  than  hillsi  under  the  names  of  Yivarai^  Icn»- 

nnployed    chiefly    in    cultivating   the   vine,  nais^  F<Mrez^  and  Charolala  mountains.    Th^ 

n   manufacturing  silk,   and  in  iron  worka  connect  with  the  Yoqgcti  tfar^jui^  the  hills  of 

rhe  celebrated  Piedmontese  cheeee,   called  06tedK)ri  theplaleaacf  uqgjtei^andtliellMh 


gulf  of  Manimr,  together  with  the  holy  island  of  Buinmit  on  the  island.    It  is 

Kamisserain,  nearly  connect  it  with  the  mainland,  by  Mohammedan  and  Bnddhis 

From  it8  position  and  geological  character,  Cey-  one  of  their  holy  places.    Thej 

Ion  indeed*  appears  to  have  been  once  part  of  firmly  believed,  among  otiien 

the  mainland.    The  straits  which  now  divide  leaving  Paradise,  restedwiUioi] 

the  two  are  navigable  only  for  small  vessels,  mit,  and  with  the  other  upon 

The  one  nearest  the  Malabar  coast  has  been  misseram,  using  the  bowlders  n 

widened  and  deepened  by  the  British  govern-  Manaar  passage  as  stepping  si 

ment,  and  is  now  passed  by  vessels  of  3U0  tons,  from  the  island  to  the  nudnUn^ 

thas  much  facilitating  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  summit  of  the  peak,  Teny  < 

materially  shortening  the  voyages  between  the  and  attained  by  a  series  of  si 

Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts.    The  W.  and  is  a  rock,  on  which  is  the  i 

S.  coasts  are  low,  much  indented,  and  lined  vast  human  foot,  6}  feet  bj 

with  cocoanut  and  other  palms.     Numenms  This  impress  is  caretnlly  guar 

small  harbors  are  found  along  this  shore.    The  priesta,  and  protected  from  t) 

£.  const-,  from  Point  do  Galle  to  Trincomalee,  menoUa  is  the  Cingalese  nan 

is  an  arid  but  bold  and  precipitous  shore.    On  It  is  in  lat  7®  X.,  and  long,  fi 

these  sides   the  lino  of  coast  is  of  var^-ing  m.  £.  S.  £.  of  Colombo. — ^The  i 

depth,   from    30  to  80  m.,  surrounding   the  ous  small  rivers  and  brooks,  bn 

mountain  ranges  which  fonn  the  centre  of  the  streams.    Few  are  navigable 

island.     The  northern  shore,  from  Calpentyn  few  miles  from  their  mouths, 

to  Batticaloo,  is  a  vast  arid  and  sandy  plain,  Mahavilly  Gunga,  which  is  SC 

teeming  with  swamps  and  jungle.    It  is  on  this  nexty  the  Kalani  Gunga,  has 

coast  that  the  pearl  oyster  banks  are  found;  foot  of  Adam^s  peak,  and  falls 

and  on  occasions  when  the  fisheries  are  opened,  Colombo.    There  are  no  lakes 

vast  but  temporary  towns  are  suddenly  form-  the  interior,  but  sev         eztei 
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A  irall  of  masoniy  12  m.  long  and  IGO  feet  are  all  the  rarietiea  oommon  to  the  tropios, 
tlkick.     Tbeso  collectioDs  of  water  were  formed  The  hirundo  etculenta  is  stated  to  build  its  nests 
^J  damming  the  natural  outlets  of  tlie  moun-  on  the  coast ;  but  the  nests  do  not  form  an  ar- 
tain  streams  at  the  mouths  of  extensive  valleys,  tide  of  commerce.    There  are  several  varieties 
Thejr  were  of  great  service  to  the  country  when  of  serpents,  one  of  which  grows  to  the  lengUi 
more  densely  populated  and  thorouglily  cul-  of  between  20  and  80  feet.    Crocodiles  aro 
Uvated   than  now. — A  belt  of  gray  and  black  found  in  the  rivers,  scorpions  and  huge  spiders 
■Aodst4>ne  and  coral  formations  nearly  encom-  in  the  houses,  and  a  flying  lizard  in  the  woods. 
pMses  the  island.     The  rocks  of  the  interior  Fish  are  of  numerous  varieties,  and  in  great 
•'^  ^  mostly  primitive^  consisting   of   granite,  abundance,  some  of  excellent  quality  for  eating. 
goeiss,    large  veins  of  quartz,  &c.     Limestone  — ^The  vegetable  products  are  both  numerous  and 
oocars    only  in  Jaffnapatam   and    the  north-  valuable.    There  are  416  varieties  known  of 
•JJtt  districts.    The  surface  soil  is  mostly  sandy,  valuable  woods,  of  which  83  are  used  for  house, 
The  cinnamon  soil  near  Colombo  is  perfectly  furniture,  and  shipbuilding.    Among  these  is 
J^ito,    iind  consists  of  pure  quartz.    Ores  of  the  satinwood  and  ebony.     The  upas  tree  has 
J*^^  .i^^iid,  tin,  and  manganese  are  found  in  the  been  found  in  the  interior.    The  cocoanut  palm 
™t«rior.    Plumbago  is  found  of  excellent  qual-  is  altogether  the  most  useful  tree  to  the  natives. 
g\    and  is  a  considerable  article  of  export.  It  grows  readily  without  cultivation,  is  not  lim-. 
^i'licksilver  mines   exist,   and  were    formerly  ited  to  one  soil,  and  every  part  of  it  is  made 
forked    by  the  Dutch.     Various    gems   are  use  of  by  the  Cingalese  owner.      The  fruity 
S^tvd,  and  salt  beds  are  worked  to  advantagei  when  green,  supplies  food  and  drink ;   when 
^«^    most   valuable  gems  are  the  ruby,  sap-  dry,  oil ;  the  sap  is  made  into  toddy  and  ar- 
Vure,  amethyst,  catWye,  and  carbuncle.   Cin-  rack;  the  fibrous  husk  makes  ropes,  nets^  and 
&^<>10D  stones  and  garnets  exist  in  great  plenty,  matting;  the  nutshells  form  household  utensils: 
^<^Q  plumbago  mines,  of  which  there  are  14,  are  the  plaited  leaves  serve  the  same  purpose,  and 
forked  by  natives.    The  mineral  is  obtained  at  also  furnish  thatch  for  the  cottage ;  the  dried 
S^pths  of  from  8  to  30  feet,  and  in  rich  seams,  flower-stalks  serve  as  torches,  and  the  large 
^'^  1851  the  exports  of  plumbago  amounted  to  leaves  as  garden  fences.    The  trees  bear  from 
^1,136  cwt.,  valued  at  $28,000.      Iron  ore  is  50  to  100  nuts  per  annum,  and  grow  so  near 
J^crked  up  by  the  Cingalese  in  a  rude  way,  the  water's  edge  that  the  waves  wash  thdr 
^Ot  with  considerable  success,  the  iron  being  roots.    There  are  several  other  varieties  of 
^^aal  in  temper  to  the  best  Swedish.     Salt  is  a  palms,  one  of  which  furnishes,  in  its  wide- 
monopoly  of  the  government — The  climate  of  spreading  leaves,  the  umbrella,  whiA  is  a  no- 
>^ylon  differs  little  from  that  of  the  neighbor-  table  article  of  Cingalese  use.    The  fruit  of  the 
^^  part  of  India.     The  island   is,  however,  betel  palm  is  exported  to  the  amount  of  $60,000 
^uch  healthier  than  any  portion  of  southern  per  annum.    Beside  native  fruits,  which  are 
Xodia.    The  N.  £.  and  S.  W.  monsoons  mark  not  numerous,  various  European  and  Indian 
Ue  changes  of  the  seasons.   The  changes,  which  fruits  have  been  introduced  latterly  under  the 
^>ocur  on  the  sea-coasts  in  May  or  June  and  Octo-  auspices  of  English  planters,  who  have  formed  an 
lierorNoveFnber,  bring  with  them  heavy  thunder  agricultural  society.    Cinnamon,  which  grows 
storms.    The  highest  temperature  at  Colombo  wild  in  the  forests,  is  cultivated  to  a  large  extent, 
is  about  S7° ;  on  the  coflee  estates  it  is  stated  arrives  at  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  has  long 
at  between  56°  and  SO'^ ;  and  in  the  high  valley  been  a  chief  article  of  export.    Its  cultivation 
of  Newera  Ellia,  during  January  and  February,  was  formerly  a  government  monopoly,  but  was 
the  mercury  falls  as  low  as  31°.    The  prevail-  thrown  open  to  the  public  in  1883;  cultivators 
ing  diseases  of  the  country  are  cholera,  dysen-  paid,  however,  for  many  years,  Sa.  per  lb.  export 
tery,   and  fevers.     Elephantiasis  is  a  disease  duty;  this  is  now  abolished.    When  growing 
peculiar  to  the  natives.    The  beri-beri  (hydrops  wild,  the  cinnamon  plant  attains  a  height  of  20 
a$thmaticm)  is  another  disease  nearly  peculiar  to  80  feet;  cuUivated,  it  is  not  allowed  to  grow 
to  the  island. — The  zoology  of  Ceylon  is  much  so  thriftily,  the  young  shoots  giving  the  nnest 
the  same  as  that  of  the  adjoining  mainland,  bark.    Coflee  flourishes  as  readily  as  cinnamon, 
The  elephant,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  and  its  cultivation  has  in  many  places  taken  the 
animal  list,  is  of  a  less  tractable  or  useful  spe-  place  of  the  latter.  Rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  pepper, 
cies  than  those  of  India  and  Africa.     They  &C.,  are  dao  cultivated.    Bread-fruit  flourishes 
exist  in  great  numbers  in  the  interior,  and  com-  to  a  remarkable  degree.    The  sugar-cane  does 
mit  numerous  ravages  upon  the  native  fields,  not  succeed.     There  are  2  rice  harvests  amm- 
They  are  frequently  trapped  in  vast  kraals,  into  ally,  Jan.  to  March  and  Aug.  to  Oct — Cey- 
which  they  are  driven  by  a  great  assemblage  of  Ion  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  no* 
natives.    Of  late  years,  English  huntsmen  have  der  the  name  of  Taprobane.    Pliny  relates  that 
killed  great  numbers  of  them  for  sport  and  for  Onesicritus,  a  captain  of  Alexander  the  Qrest^ 
their  tusks.    Oxen  of  small  size  and  buflaloes  first  circunmavigated  it,  and  thna  discovered  it 
are   used   as   draught   animals.    There  are  4  to  be  an  island.    Before  this  it  wm  supposed  to 
species  of  deer,  and  a  species  of  the  IncQan  stretch  indefinitely  south.    The  Cingalese  haTS 
musk,  a  great  variety  of  monkeys,  as  well  as  a  legend  that  the  island  was  once  much  larger 
the  hare,  sc^uirrel,  porcupine,  wild  boar,  bear,  than  at  present;  and  this  seems  to  receive  eon- 
and  one  species  of  ant-«ater.    Of  birds  there  firmation  in  tiie  fact  reoorded  bj  a  Roman 
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teresting  account  of  his  20  years'  captivity.    In  grain.  Of  cofTee,  the  coinvati 

1668  the  Dutch  expelled  the  Portuguese.    In  only  from  1884,  the  yield  in 

1795  the  British  expelled  the  Dutch.     The  cwt    The  average  yield  per  i 

island  at  first  belonged  to  tlie  East  India  com-  cwt.    Cinnamon  b  exported 

pany,  but  in  1802  reverted   to   the   British  about  6,100  hales  per  annum, 

crown.    In  1816  the  Candians,  whose  territory  greatly  with  the  mode  of  en 

occupied  the  entire  interior  of  the  island,  and  between  60  and  600  Iba.  per 

who  were  independent  of  foreign  rule,  incau-  100  Ibe.     The  jdanting  of  c 

tiously  called  upon  the  British  to  depose  their  sake  of  their  oit  has  <^  Ute 

tyrannous  prince.    This  proved  a  convenient  prosecuted  by  Europeans.    In 

opportunity  for  the  annexation  of  this  valuable  were  engaged  in  weariiifftaU 

territory.    In  1817  an  extensive  rebellion  was  chiefo,  and  napkins,    "nie  i 

successfully  put  down.    In  1848  and  1848  there  from  salt  marshes  yields  the  { 

were  minor  attempts  at  rebellion. — ^Tho  popn-  enue  of  £81,222.     Exports 

lation  (exclusive  of  Europeans)  consists  of  4  407,960  galls. ;  of  coir  rope,  4^ 

dasses:    the  native  Cingalese;    Moors,  who  ports,  }  are  to  Great  Britaii 

are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  island ;  Veddahs,  a  from  Cfreat  Britain,  the  remj 

savage,  perhaps  aboriginal  race,  inhabiting  the  British  goods  imported  are  cot 

mountain  fastnesses,  and  devoid  of  civilization ;  glassware,  hardware,  meUla, 

and  the  Malabar  and  other  Hindoos,  who  immi-  &c.    The  foreign  trade,  whicl 

grate  from  the  neighboring  continent    Of  all  only  2,600  vessels,  engaged  ii 

tiiese,  the  Candiau  Ceylonese  are  the  finest,  inward  and  ontwcrd  bomid  n 

The  religion  of  Buddha  is  the  dominant  native  ing  trade  is  carried  on  by  ab 

creed.    There  are  4  great  political  castes,  and  24  Ceylon),  tonnage  about  8 

minor  ones.    The  Cingalese  are  singularly  mild  dhomiet  (a  craft  pecnliar  w  u 

and  inoffensive  in  their  manners,  and  make  about  26,000.    The  benk 


India,  and  the  Htnal]  native  dealers,  colled  ohit-    Frenoh  navi^tor  and  BBtronomer,  bom  f  n  Ton- 
"—      '■     "' ■■■--      "th   Madra  '     '        "'    --  -  —  ■    ■■■•■■"■—       -    


tera,     to    their   coanoclions   with   Madras   and  Ion,  Fab.  28,  1724,  died  in  Puris,  Deo.  1,  1806. 

Bmabay  merchants.     Tho  value  of  exports  in  HewosaneDthasisatio topoffrapl)er,andplaniu»d 

ISST   was  £2,2GI),000,  and  of  imports  nearly  and  executed  maps  of  theBhoreaof  N.  America 

£3,000,000.    Adding  specie,  tho  aggTC(i;atc  volno  and  the  Moditciranean,  ondospecially  of  Greece. 

I**  tho  ■^vhole  trade  of  Ceylon  in  1837  was  £5,-  Ho  entered  tho  navn]  Bervioo  in  1741 ;  in  1758 

-12'^.      Tlio   largo   imports   from   Auatrolia  be  hecameamemberof  tbeFrenchBcadcmj;  in 

)     ristod  almost  wliolly  of  Bpeoic,  t!ie  Ausira-  1781  he  was  made  commander  of  a  sqoailron; 

iwi  goltl  coinage  liaving  bj  a  recent  enactment  ha  iosc  his  sight  through  over  stndy  in  1800; 

Jem    iiiado  current  in  Ccjlon.      Tho  imports  and  in  1804  was  apjwinted  a  member  of  tbo 

rota    I3riti$h  India  consisted  of  grain  to  tbe  board  of  longitude.  He  was  an  accurate  observer, 

"tent     of  £500,000,  and  thatof  specie  largely  flndapntient,industriona,andperseTertnghydr<»- 

aeeedod  Ihnt  amount,    A  larger  proportion  at  grapher,    lie  was  chiefly  employed  in  Amei^ 

JWivo     cotfee  liaving  been  shipped  direct  to  ica  and  the  Mediterranean.    One  of  his  prind- 

™nco  ial8.i7,llio  balance  of  trade  was  against  pal  worlcs  comprises   his  observations  on  the 

'™t  country.     In  1858,  however,  the  eiperi-  American  coast,  and  is  entitled  Voyaga  mr  let 

Jl^it  of  direct  coffee  eii>orts  to  France  Jios  not  eSta  de  t'Amiriqve  S^tentrioaale,  Parit,  1763. 

''*«n  repeatfd  to  tlio  Baino  extent.    To  Holland  A  pension  of  |800  was  conferred  by  Napoleon 

^«  Australia  tlie  exports  were  extensive.    The  on  his  widow  in  1808. 

fcuo-winn  tul>lo  give*  the  exports  of  tho  coffee  CilABLAIS,  one  of  the  8  provinces  of  the 

^^P  (jf  is57-'8:  administrative  division  of  Annooy  in  Savoy, 

***o««  noil  CtTWM  non'orr.  1,  ISsl,  to  j™.  ^^.  IBM,  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  bounded  N.  hy  the  lake 

— of  Geneva,  S.  by  [he  province  of  Fancigny,  W. 

r~i<-i.  by  the  canton  of  Geneva,  and  E.  by  the  Valaia; 

— — -  area  858  sq,  in. ;   pop.  67,562.     The  countiy  Is 

ii's'in  tnountainons,  possesses  fertile  valleys,  with  rioh 
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pastures  and  fine  forests.     Corn,  wine,  and 

J*-^!*  frnit;,  especially  chestnuts  and  walnuts,  abound. 

7*fiT5  The    principal    articles   of  trade    are    groin, 

s^ui  ^^^  cheefie,  and  timber.     Uuilding  stone  it 

l'-;>i]  extenuvely  exported  to  Geneva.     The  great 

'  «  Bimplon  road  b'avorses  the  northern  part  of  the 

v^  province.     The  Romans  reared   homes  in  thla 

[,iM  province,  whence  its  name  CiballuM  protineia, 

'^  Caballieut  ager,  or  Ukaitlaiium.    In  tlio  middle 

4«i,(te  <^e^  ■''  formed  part  of  Burgandy,    In  the  10th 

-  -        -               century  it  was  given  by  the  German  emperor 

%ie  total  produce  of  the  wasim  1S57-'B  is  es-  Conradto  Humbert,  first  connt  of  Savoy,  whooa 

timated  at   360,000    cwt.    plantation    coffee;  descendants  assnmcd,  in  the  14th  century,  the 

166,000 cwt.  native  coffee;  total,  625,000  cwt.;  title  of  counts  of  Ghabbis.    Afterward  united 

■bowing  an  increase  upon  tho  preceding  year  of  to  France,  and  forming  part  of  the  Lemsn  de* 

14,000  cwt.  in  the  native  coffee,  and  a  decrease  partment  under  the  empire,  it  was  restored  to 

<li  4,0'JO  cwt.  in  tlio  plantation  coffee. — Books  oavo^  in  1814,  and  became  one  of  the  neutral 

oD  Ceylon  have  been  published  by  Knox,  in  provmces  of  Sardinia.  ThechiaftownisThonon, 

1657,  new  edition,  1807;  by  Perceval,  in  1603;  where  the  governor  resides. 

byCordiuer,  in   1807;  by  Davy,  in   IBSI;  by  CHABLIS  {ano.   Oaliamm),   B  canton  and 

f()^be^   in   1840;    by   Selkirk,    in   1844;    by  email  town  in  theFrenchdeparUnontofYonna, 

Slnigliton,  in  18^ ;  by  Pridham,  in  1849 ;  by  in  Champagne ;  pop.  of  the  canton,  which  if 

Birr,  in  1850;  and  by  Sir  John  Barrow,  in  1857  divided  into  14  communes,  8,879,  and  of  the 

("Ceylon,  Past  and  Present").    Among  the  town  2,700.    There  are  in  the  canton  3  manit* 

various  newspapers  published  in  Ceylon,  the  factories  of  silk,  S  of  earthenware,  a  tannery, 

"Ceylon  Ob-ierver'' holds  a  prominent  position,  and  8  mills.     The  principal  article  of  trade  li 

CUABERT,  J.  Xavigb,  culled  the  fire  king,  a  wine.    The  best  qualities  are  those  of  Talmor, 

Frenchman  who  excited  attention  in  London  in  Clos,   Yaudesir.    Booguerenu,   and  Mont   dn 

1829,  and  suijsequently  in  New  York,  whera  he  Milieu.    (See  Bubocndt  Wtsas.) 

■till  resides,  by  swallowing  10  to  20  grains  of  CHABOT,  Fhinqois,  a  Frenoh  terrorist,  bom 

phosphorus,  a  teaspoonful  of  prussic  acid,  and  in  1769,  died  April  6,  1794.    He  was  the  son 

ibo  exposing  himself  to  tiie  beat  of  an  oven,  of  a  cook,  became  a  Capuchin  friar,  was  ap- 

with  Ibe  tlicrmomutcr  standing  at  880°;  hia  pointed  grand  vicar  of  the  bishop  of  Blots,  and 

pnlsQ  was  then  beating  168  in  a  minute.    Ao-  In  1791  was  sent  to  the  legislative  assembly, 

eording  to  his  statement,  tho  aniidot«  which  he  He  beoame  conspicuous  by  the  violence  of  lui 

used  was  extremely  simple,  but  he  woold  not  democratic  ceal,  and  declared  in  one  of  hli 

•ell  his  .secret,  iiotwitlistaodiag  the  tempting  epeeohee  that  "the  citicen  Jesus  Ohristwaa  the 

offers  made  to  him  by  London  pbyricians  who  first  tan»-evloUe."    Chabot  was  the  first  to 

witneKSud  his  ei|icrimonts.  apptj  to  we'l-dressed  yonng  men  the  name  at 

CUAUEliT,  JosKi-u  BsaifaBD,  marquis  of,  a  m\aeadin*;  in  his  person  and  dreM  he  affected 
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the  most  extravagant  neglect,  and  he  proposed  tion  agidnrt  Thnoe  at  the  outbvctk  of 

to  expel  from  Franco  all  ])erson3  except  tliose  called  eooial  war.    At  the  Mge  v(  Qui 

whose  hands  were  unwnslied.    At  length,  how-  vessel  was  the  first  to  enter  the  harbor.  \ 

ever,  he  lent  himself  to  the  machinations  which  coming  isolated  and  disabled  wsi  looa 

were  set  on  foot  by  the  enuinie:}  of  the  revoln-  doncd ;  ho  alone  refnaed  to  Mve  hii  life  i 

tion.    An  Aas-trian  banker  of  the  name  of  Frey,  fightinc.    lie  was  the  last  of  the  g        i\ 

ono  of  their  most  active  agents,  gained  him  generals.    Demosthenea  sud  of  u 

over  by  giving  him  his  sihter  in  marriage  with  conquered  17  cities,  took  70  vesa^  tama 

a   dowry  of  $40,000.      Chabot,  whose  head  prisoners,  and  enriched  the  tra     t  of 

was  turned  by  this  sudden  fortune,  soon  became  with  110  talents.     One  of  his 

implicated  in  various  suspicious  operations,  and  which  he  was  celebrated,  was  tW  bu  i 

was  finally  guillotined.  stags  led  by  a  lion  is  aaperior  to  an  annj 

Oil  ABOT,  Philippe  de,  a  French  general,  led  by  a  stag.    His  life  was  written  trC. 
born  toward  the  end  of  the  ICth  century,  died        CIIACHAPOYAS,  a  district  of  IVra 

June  1,   1548.    Descended  from    an    ancient  province  of  Tnixillo,  departooent  of  L 

family  of  Poitou,  he  was    brousht   up  with  on  the  fh>ntier  of  Ecnauor,  intersected 

Francis  I.    Having  bravely  defended  Marseilles  central  branchea  of  the  Andes,  and  by 

in  1524,  he  was  mode  prisoner  at  Pavia  in  1525.  Chachapoyas,  which  flows  N.  W.  tbr 

Appointed  admiral  immediately  after  his  release,  district  and  falls  into  the  Mara&oo.    Ta 

he  was  sent  to  Italy  in  1529  to  negotiate  the  rati-  and  breadth  of  the  district  are  reapcctr 

fication  of  the  treaty  of  Cambrai  by  Charles  V.  m. ;  pop.  abont  12,000.    The  moantax 

Made  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Savoy  g^ions  are  extremely  cold  and  the  vallci 

in  1585,  he  effected  the  conquest  of  part  of  that  sively  hot     Wheat,   maize,  Tariims  I 

country  and  of  Piedmont,  but  was  censured  for  fruits  and  herha,  sugar,  cocoa,  indipv ; 

not  following  up  his  victory.    On  his  return  to  duced,  and  cotton  and  tobacco  in  peculi 

France  ohargos  of  frauds  upon  the  national  treas-  donee.    Cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  arc 

nry  were  brought  against  him  by  the  constable  Weaving  of  cotton  is  also  a  favorite 

of  Moutmorenci.     Found  guilty  and  imprison-  Few  vestiges  remain  of   the  fm 

ed,  he  was  soon  afterward  pardoned  by  the  wealth  of  the  coontry.     There  ve 

king  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  duchess  mines,  and  only  one  sold  mine. — Ciua 

d'£tampes,  and  reinstated  in  his  position  after  or  Sax  Juan  db  la  Fboxtkra,  thee 

the  disgrace  of  Moutmorenci.   Uo  is  said  to  have  place  of  much  trade,  eapecially  ib 

been  the  first  to  suggest  the  project  of  colonizing  which  is  raised  in  great  quantities  in 

Canada.    A  collection  of  his  letters  written  in  borhood.    It  is  aitnated  near  the  ^ . 

1525  is  in  the  imperial  library  uf  Paris.     A  of  the  K  Andes,  185  m.  K.  £.  of  Tra 

monument,  dedicated  to  him  by  his  son  Leonor  70  m.  £.  K.  K  from  Caxamarca^    P 

(the  same  who  during  his  governorship  of  Bur-  ously  estimated  at  6,000  and  8,000. 
gundy  refused  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  Charles        CIIACO,  £l  Gran,  an  cztenriTe  f 

IX.  to  enact  in  that  part  of  the  country  the  South  America,  lying  in  the  centre  of 

horrors  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  night),  is  now  tinent,  between  lat  18^  and  28°  St.  and 

in  the  Louvre.  and  63°  W.,  being  the  nK)at  northera  of  1 

CIIABRIAS,  an  Athenian  general,  killed  in  which  occupy  the  rarface  of  the  prori 

the  harbor  of  Chios  358  or  357  B.  C.    In  393  Plata,  extending  on  the  £.  of  the  i 

he  succeeded  Iphicrates  in  the  command  of  the  region  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Par 

Athenian  forces  before  Corinth,  was  afterward  from  the  N.  boundary  of  the  repn» 

sent  to  chastise  the  iEginetes  for  depredations  confluence  of  the  Salado  with  the  ] 

on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  assisted  Evagoras  cupying  the  whole  tract  betwesn  then 

in  Cyprus,  and  Acoris  in  Egypt,  against  the  This  immense  tract  of  ooontrr  eoven 

Persians.    In  378  he  commanded  the  army  of  the  whole  Argentine  oonfederask 

which  the  Athenians  sent  to  the  aid  of  Thebi^  area  of  abont  120,(  The 

against  the  Lacedaemonians,  under  Agesilaus,  portant  tributaries  oi  um9  *m  i 

on  which  occasion  he  saved  liis  troops  from  im-  verse  the  country  are  the  Pii«.-vu      o 

pending  defeat  by  a  military  manccuvro  re-  mejo.    The  attempta  at  nrnvisati 

Downed  in    antiquity,   commanding    them  to  river  have  failed,  owing  to  toe  l.^ 

await  the  attack  of  the  enemy  with  pointed  course  and  the  ahaUowneaa  of  its  i 

epoar  and  shield,  resting  on  one  knee.    In  370  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Be 

he  won  an  important  victory-  over  the  Lacedss-  proved  to  be  jpracticablei  at  lete»  w 

monian  fleet  off  Naxos.    The  Athenians  having  of  the  year.    The  oUmale  ia  ei  i 

abandoned  the  alliance  of  Thebes,  he  defended  the  E.  monntainooa  regiooa,  1      i 

Corinth  against  Epaminondas.     A  few  years  inthelowTalleya.  There  an 

later  he  went  on  his  own  account  to  Egypt,  country,  and  the  soil  ia  in        j  ym      < 

where  he  commanded  the  naval  forces  of  Tochos,  dinary  fertility.     Pafan  tawv  or  Ow 

then  in  rel>ellion  against  the  Persians,  whoso  orange,  melon,  fig,  cotton, 

cause,  however,   after    the    desertion  of  the  other  trees  abound.     Of  m 

Spartans,  ho  gave  up  as  hoi)eles.H.    After  his  horsea,  oxen,  sheep,  Tieal       I 

return  to  Athens,  he  took  part  in  the  expedi-  ottera,  monkeyai  asbdape^^    • 
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iety ;  and  also  bees  yielding  wax  in  tanas  f  of  an  inch ;  the  female  is  a  trifle  maD- 
).  The  couotry  is  destined  to  become  er.  The  Tariations  from  theee  colon  are  aK^t| 
inportance  in  South  America  as  soon  though  the  tipe  of  the  feathen  get  conslderabiy 
nications  are  thoroughly  established,  worn,  giving  a  briffhter  appearance  to  the 
Qown  at  present  concerning  the  nam-  plumage  of  the  heaid,  back,  and  breaat.  The 
inhabitants.  They  are  mostly  roving  chaffinch  is  a  permanent  resident  in  Qreat 
icluding  the  Tobayas,  Guaranes,  Pay-  Britain,  though  in  corresponding  latitudes  oa 
nd  other  tribes.  the  cootinoit  it  migrates  southward.  Its  notea 
>A,  Chad,  Tohadda,  Tsad,  or  Bb-  are  monotonous,  generally  twinky  tmni^  re- 
river  of  Guinea,  joining  the  Quorra  peated  8  or  4  times;  hence  its  provincial  name 
:7'  N.,  long.  7°  3'  E.  It  is  larger  than  of  twink ;  it  is  almost  constantly  heard  in  the 
a  at  the  junction,  and  was  supposed  lanes  and  gardens  from  May  1  to  the  middle  of 
nders  to  form  the  principal  outlet  for  June.  In  summer  they  live  chiefly  oa  Inseotai 
)  of  Lake  Tchad.  Vessels  can  ascend  with  which  they  feed  their  voung;  in  win^ 
a  and  Chadda  from  the  gulf  of  Guinea  they  become  gregarious  and  freqaent  the  fleldiL 
wn  of  Jacobah  on  the  latter  river,  fknn-yards,  and  roads,  in  searcn  of  seeds  ana 
>owE.)  ffrain,  to  aid  the  digestion  of  whidi  thev  swal- 
ONEA,  a  town  of  Bceotia  on  the  low  smooth  particles  of  graveL  Their^i^t  la 
the  Cephlssus,  near  the  frontier  of  rapid,  wiUi  frequent  andulatioiuj  on  the  mnrnd 
nowned  for  the  great  battle  in  which  they  move  with  i^ort  leaps.  The  nest  S»  yvr 
^facedon  defeated  the  Athenians,  the  neatly  constructed  of  moss,  lichens,  wool, 
la,  and  Thebans  (838  B.  0.).  This  feathers,  and  hair,  and  is  generaUrof  SDolia 
is  won  chiefly  by  the  valor  of  Alex-  gray  color  as  to  be  seen  with  diflkmltj  in 
)n  a  youth  of  18,  who  commanded  tiie  deft  of  the  Uchen-covered  trees.  Hie 
ring  of  his  father's  army,  and  broke  eggs  are  4  or  6  fai  number,  about  f  of  an  indi 
)d  band  of  the  Thebans  by  the  long,  of  a  purplish  white  or  pale  reddiah  grajr 
the  Macedonian  phalanx.  It  made  color,  with  a  few  vpoim  and  lUiea  of  re&iui 
Bter  of  Greece.  Another  battle  was  brown.  The  chaffinch  is  one  of  the  most  fih 
re  (86  B.  C.)«  and  won  by  Sylla,  over  miliar  birds,  and,  with  the  sparrows  and  ^ont- 
of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  under  ings,  in  the  winter  will  come  in  flocks  aroand 
Some  remnants  of  the  ancient  the  doon  (^  the  ftrm-houses,  Th^  prepare 
still  visible  at  the  village  of  Oapuma,  to  breed  in  April  and  hatch  thehr  flnt  wood 
theatre  on  the  mound  of  the  slaugh-  by  the  middle  of  maj^  and  a  second  by  the  end 
Dans,  an  aqueduct,  and  a  broken  marble  of  July.  The  chaffinch  is  much  esteemed  in  €kr- 

many  as  a  song  bu^  and  from  its  beaa^  it  is 

I",  the  dry  calyx  of  the  grasses  and  the  occasionally  seen  as  a  parlor  ornament  daewhcore. 

?he  name  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  CHAGE^,  a  seaport  town  of  New  Gra- 

'  cat  into  short  lengths  for  mixing  nada,  at  tlie  mouth  of  Ghagres  riveri  on  the 

I,  &c.,  to  make  what  is  called  chopped  N.  coast  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama.     It  ia 

is  is  the  chaff  used  by  the  ancients  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  left  part  be- 

:  with  clay  i  ti  the  manufacture  of  brick,  ing  called  the  American  town,  inhabitea  chiefly 

•INCH  (fringilla  Calebs^  linn.),  one  by  nativea  of  the  United  States,  and  the  rifl|ht 

•st  common  and  most  beautiful  of  the  part  the  old  Spanish  or  Indian   town,  with 

family,  and  a  native  of  Europe.    The  negroes,  half-breeds.    Kexicana,  Spanish,  and 

he  bill  varies  according  to  the  season,  a   few  Engl^h.    Tne  former  is  composed  of 

)lue  to  a  pale  reddish  brown;  the  woodhon8es,thelatter  mainly  of  bate  thatched 

lazel ;  the  forehead  black ;  upper  part  with  palnfttto,  and  contains  an  old  ohnreii. 

id  and  hind  neck  grayish  blue ;  back  The  harbor  is  difficult  of  entrance  and  verj 

*own ;  fore  neck  and  breast  purplish  shallow.    The  Panama  railroad,  across  the  istti- 

11  pink;  rump  yellowish  green;  the  mus,commaicesat  Aspinwall^  aboat8ni.K.  S. 

ig  coverts  black,  the  secondary  tipped    of  ChagresL         

;e,  the  smaller  black  and  grayish  with  CHAGBES  BIVEB,  of  New  Granada,  rises 

>ts;  the  quill  feathers  white  at  the  about  80  m.  N.  K  of  Ftoama,  flowa  at  flnt  W^ 

along   the   inner  margin ;  the  tail  tiien  K..  and  after  traversing  a  tetfla  eoontij 

black,  the  exterior  feather  obliquely  enten  tne  Caribbean  sea,  on  the  K.  eoaat  of  toe 

ith  white,  including  the  middle  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama.    Navigation  is  rendered 

)  and  the  terminal  third  of  the  innei^  dfflcult  bj  the  great  rapidity  of  tha  rtver  and 

slightly  margined  with  white  inter-  its  numeroaa  rapida. 

tipped  with  the  same  on  the  inner  OHAILLOT,  <me  of  the  soboriNi  of  Bsrii^ 

middle  feathers  brownish  gray,  black-  sitoated  beyond  the  Cttiamps  l^ate^  bolWMn 

he  shafts.  Female  with  the  upper  part  the  avenue  of  Keailly  and  the  liver  Seinsu    It 

id  and  the  back  light  grayish  brown ;  was  of  old  renowned  as  the  seat  of  a  convent; 

yellowish  green ;  the  breast  pale  yel-  it  is  now  important  as  a  mannflMtarinc  place, 

ly.    Young  like  the  female,  with  the  CHADT.  a  measure  of  length,  Ibtmed  of  liiika 

Length  of  the  male  6i  inches;  ex-  of  iron  wire;  a  sarveyor*a  chain  iMtrfng  100 

vings  Hi  inches;    bill  ^  an  inch;  linki^  each  7.92  inohea  in  length.    Knginasw» 


DuorcauDg  on  laQ  siucs,  one  orancn  gomj;  lo  ino  leu  unaer  me  aominion  oz  uie  ■ 

ring  in   front,  the  other  to  the  ring  behind,  It8  walls  were  destroyed  bj 

causing  a  nearly  continuoun  waving  white  line  now  but  a  poor  Tillage.    In  ecc 

on  the  sides  from  the  nock  to  the  vent;  alter-  it  is  celebrated  as  the  seat  of  t 

noting  with  the  dorsal  bars  there  are  irregular  cal  council,  convoked  A.  D.45] 

white  blotches  reaching  to  the  abdomen,  which  the  emperor  Marcian,  to  cocdc 

is  shining  violet  black;   the  tail  has  4  or  5  Eutjdiesconcemingthe  twon 

transverse  rings.     In   a  specimen  42  inches  and  to  counteract  the  bad  efi 

long,  the  head  measured  a  little  over  an  inch,  thorized  assembly  held  at  £ 

the  body  86  inches,  and  the  tail  6  inches;  they  which  the  title  of  Xafrvcini  mm, 

attain  a  length  of  more  than  4  feet.    Though  has  commonly  been  applied. 

fond  of  moist  and  shady  places,  it  does  not  toko  designated  as  the  place  of  i 

to  the  water  or  to  trees ;  it  feeds  on  moles,  mice,  disturbances  created  there  by 

small  birds,  and  reptiles,  and  oven  other  snakes.  Dioscorus,  who  had  presided 

It  is  found  from  New  York  to  Florida;  its  synod,  induced  the  emperor  to 

western  limit  is  not  positively  known.    The  nearer  his  capituL     Acoordin 

abdominal  plates  arc  about  215  in  number,  and  chiefly  from  tne  East,  asMmbl 

the  bifid  sub-caudal  scales  from  40  to  50.  of  St.  Enphemia,  at  Chalcedo 

CHAINS,  a  place,  or  lodge,  built  on  the  out-  Leo  I.,  afterward  called  the  G 

side  of  a  sliip,  abreast  of  her  lower  rigging,  his  legates.    The  creeds  of  Xk 

and  projecting  from  her  side.     The  shrondB  nople  were  adopted  as  the  rale 

are  brought    down  to  the  outsidca,  and  the  ter  a  prolonged  dlMmwioii  the  Xi 

chains  thus  act  as  permanent  outriggers,  giving  tinuniy  as  well  as  thedoctrinei 

the  lower  rigging  a  wider  spread  than  it  could  Dioscorus^  in  favor  of  which 

otherwise  have,  and  affording  the  mast  a  firmer  pronounced,   was   coDdenmed 

support.    Chains  are  now  little  used  exceot  in  professed  their  bdief  in  thees 

InroTA    TnAn-nf.wnr. — PirAiv   Pi.ATra    nrt\  nlnt<M«  tnrpa  in   CU  mnii  t\fi<         A 
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I  promulgated,  among  which  was  the  cele-  GHALQEQEUITL   the  Indim  name  of  « 

ed  decree,  opposed  bj  the  Soman  legates,  greeo-oolored  stone,  held  in  hlg^  repute  bj  the 

nade  the  see  of  Constantinople  equal  in  ancient  Mexicans,  and  by  the  &dian  tribes  now 

^  and  jarisdiction,  and  next  in  rank,  to  inhabitinj^  the  northern  and  western  portions  of 

u/  Rome.    It  was  also  ordered  that  no  Kew  Mexico.    They  possess  the  art  of  fiuhioin* 

(^ould  take  money  for  ordination,  that  ing  it  into  ornaments,  as  beads  and  other  trin- 

wuiesiastio  should  undertake  the  adminis-  kets,  and  oocasionsUy  use  it  in  trade,  valuing  it 

ion  of  the  temporal  matters  of  the  church,  more  highly  than  gold.    It  tootss,  aooording  to 

indows  and  orphans,  forsake  the  church  the  resMrches  of  Mr.  W.  P.  BlakcL  whohas 

BUT  other  office,  go  before  a  lay  tribunal,  published,  an  article  upon  it  in  Ihe  ^^  American 

t      more  than  one  benefice.    Bbhops  were  Journal  of  Science  ^  (March,  1868X  to  be  tmv 

uen  to  divide  their  provinces,  and  were  quoise.  The  locality,  at  which  it  has  been  ob- 

u  control  over  the  clergy  in  monasteries,  tained  from  remote  periods,  is  in  the  moontdna 

ts  were  forbidden  to  be  appointed  called  Los  Oerrillos,  20  m.  S.E.  from  Santa  !*& 

uie       of  40.    Differences  were  aqjusted  A  quarry  of  extraordmary  extent  hks  been  ex- 

n       luo  sees  of  Antioch  and  JerusalenL  eavated  in  a  granolar  li«it-cok»red  porphyry; 

»iuvuia  and  Nice ;  and  Theodoret,  deposed  and  around  it  are  a  nuniber  of  smaller  ekoaTfr- 

»r  tlie  emperor  Flavian,  was  restored  to  his  tiona.    Mr.  Blake  describes  the  great  pit  as  ap- 

rio.    These  decrees  were  confirmed  by  pearing.  from  the  top  ol  the  diffi  *^  200  mi 

with  the  exception  of  the  one  relatiDg  to  in  dej^h,  and  800  or  more  in  wfath.**    Pine 

iee  of  Constantinople,  and  throughout  the  trees  more  than  100  years  old  are  growing 

a  church  the  council  has  always  been  held  upon  the  debris  in  the  bottom  and  aoont  the 

gh  veneration.  sides.    These  exoayations  were  evident^  made 

3aLC£D0NT,  one  of  the  numerous  ra-  before  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 

M  of  the  quartz  family,  which  are  dis^  Spaniards,  thougn  the  Indians  ^ill  continue  to 

lished  from  each  other,  not  by  difference  visit  the  locality  to  sesrch  among  the  debris  for 

bemical  composition,  but  by  their  peculiar  more  crystals.    The  earliest  hisUaians,  as  Ber- 

al    form,  markings,   and   colors.     The  nal  Diaa,  who  accompanied  Ck>rtes,  and  other% 

irities  of  chalcedony  consist  prindpally  make  mention  of  chalchihuitls  among  the  pree- 

o  mammillary,  botryoidal,  and  stalactitio  ents  made  by  MontexumSi  Intended  «spemally 

es,  and  its  waxy  or  horny  lustre  and  tex-  for  the  Spanish  sovereign.    Mr.  Blake  proposea 

It  is  found  lining  cavities  in  trap,  and  that  the  name  be  retaioed  by  minerak^gista  fiir 

in  other  rocks,  being  arranged  in  con-  this  Hew  Mexican  rariety  of  turqucnse.  Tlie 

rio  layers,  precisely  as  if  its  partides  had  Indian  pronunciation  of  it  Is  ohal-che-we-tei 

introduced  in  a  gaseous  or  fluid  form.  OHAJjOIDinS,  a  Flatonio  philosoj^er,  who 

intermixtare  of  opal  with   the   purely  flourished  probably  in  the  6th  century  A.  D. 

ous  layers  proves  that  water  was  present  He  Is  described  upon  the  manuscripts  of  Ma  work 

ig  the  production  of  the  mineral  incrusta-  as  wrelariitumUf  and  these  yagne  words  are  tbe 

By  the  variety  of  its  colors  and  the  high  only  allusions  whidi  we  haye  to  his  life.   There 

e  it  acquires  by  polishing,  chalcedony  is  remidns^mhimaLatintrandationof  thefint 

\k  esteemed  as  an  ornamental  stone,  though  part  of  the  "TimsBUs^^  of  Platow  with  a  leaned 

;reat  hardness  renders  it  very  dimonlt  to  commentary.    This   work  Is  aedioated  to  n 

L    In  several  of  the  countries  of  Asia  it  is  certain  Osins,  wlio  has  been  by  some  regardedf 

non  to  find  articles  of  this  stone,  as  onps,  without  howeyer  any  eyidence  of  it  as  Uie 

ts,  &c.,  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  archbishop  Osius,  who  to(^  a  leadmff  part 

)licate  as  the  finest  chinaware,  and  such  as  in  the  debates  of  the  oonndl  of  liRoe  U  825. 

d  never  be  attempted  by  any  of  the  more  Giraldi  and   Bmcker  haye  nudntakied  that 

ized  nations.    Specimens  of  the  finest  tex-  Chalddius  was  a  Ohristiani  Goi]|kt  and  Moe* 

and  most  delicate  shades  are  selected  for  helm,  that  he  was  a  pagan.    The  last  and  beat 

),  especially  such    as  are    more  or  less  edition  of  his  commentary  Is  that  dT  lUvidaL 

e,  passing  into   transparent  and  brown,  atthe  endof  the  second'vtilumeof  thewoi^of 

Surope   the   stone  is  worked   with   the  St.  Hippolytus  (Hambuig^  1718). 

38  at  Oberstein,  and  for  the  same  pur-  OHALOIS,  or  KiORCiPoaTy  the  laigest  and 

§   which   have  already  been   mentioned  most  important  ci^  of  £obcBa|  the  andent  name 

IT  Agate.  Some  of  the  finest  known  q>eci-  for  the  island  of  ^pipo,  lying  Immediately  off 

s  of  chalcedony  were  found  at  the  Tresavean  theK  shore  of  Bcsotia,  now  liyadia,  from  wnibh 

«r  mine  in  Cornwall.    They  occurred  in  a  it  Is  separated  only  by  the  narrow  straits  of  the 

e  VQg  or   cavity  in  the  mine,  and  none  £uripu8,whkdiiBeyiaentlytheoriffinofthemod- 

rs  were  found  like  them.    One  of  them,  emnameEgripo.    The  dty  and  fortrosi^  which 

ribed  as  resembling  the  anatomized  wing  of  waa  one  of  tne  strongest  and  moat  Important  of 

ge  bat,  displaying;;  its  bones  and  arteries,  is  andent  Greeoe,  Is  situated  at  the  yery  narroweal 

erved  in  the  British  museum.   The  mineral  part  of  the  stait,  which  Is  ftmied  by  the 

)quently  met  with  in  the  United  States^  and  crowding  toward   of  a  poNjeotlng    mt  of 

irticularly  abundant  where  metallic  yeina  the  mountain  of  Karahaha,  on  the  mnnland| 

i^orked,  bat  no  specimens  of  extraordinary  and  the  oorre^Kmding  protrasloa  of  A  rookj 

ty  are  found.  pronKmtory  on  the  kJand  ride,  TmmedlatisHy  ca 


connects  the  Boeotian  6hore  with  this  castle,  ofthis  people,  fmrticolariy  its  ea 

A  wooden  bridge,  about  85  feet  long,  which  Tolved  m  great  obsciiritT,  and  it 

may  be  raised  at  both  ends,  for  the  purpose  be  seen  whether  the  disooTerit 

of  admitting  the  passage  of  vessels,  communi-  made  in  tbe  mios  of  BabTloo, 

cates  from   the    small  castle   to  the  gate  of  Sasa,  which  throw  a  new  li|^1 

Castro,  which  is  in  a  tower  projecting  from  ject,  and  the  resolta  of  which  i 

the  walls.    It  appears  that  the  round  tower  is  atically  arranged  in  Georae  '. 

a  Venetian  work,  the  rest  of  the  fortifications  work  on  Her^otns  (Loud       « 

Turkish.    Gol.  Leake  could  find  no  vestiges  of  pate  all  the  difficnltiea.    Itunr 

ancient  Ghalcis,   except  a  few   fragments   of  nunter,  who  is  mentioned  in  tJ 

white  marble  in  the  walls  of  mosques   and  esis  as  the  founder  of  the  empii 

houses,  and  the  bust  of  a  statue  in  the  wall  of  which  is  afterward  styled  the  la 

a  house  in  the  fortress.    The  lion  of  St  Mark  dees,  is  a  Haroite,  and  seema  to 

remains  over  the  gates  of  Castro,  many  of  the  his  conquest  northward,  at  least 

better  houses  of  which  are  of  Venetian  construe-  almost  generally  adopted  ezplani 

tion,  and  there  is  a  church  with  a  high  pointed  sage  which  speaks  of  him.    Tb 

roo^  a  square  tower,  and    Gothic  windows,  Belns  as  the  founder  of  the  same  ei 

which  was  probably  built  by  the  same  people,  is  said  in  the  Bible  about  the  b 

as  they  were  in  almost  constant  possession  of  the  belonged  Amraphel,  the  k     r  of 

nlace  for  3  centuries  preceding  its  capture  by  Babylonia,  who  fought  a  u     le 

Mohammed  II.  in  1470.  the  days  of  Abraham ;  and  • 

CHALDEAwas  properly  the  name  of  the  centuries  separates  the  first  m^u^ 

8.  W.  part  of  ancient  Babylonia,  bordering  on  deans  in  connection  with  the  Ur  < 

the  N.  £.  confines  of  Arabia.    So  it  is  mention-  of  the  patriarch,  from  t        i 

ed  by  Ptolemy  the  geographer.     Strabo  also  in  scriptural  history,  in  i 

speaks  of  a  Chaldean  tribe  livincr  in  that  reirion.  cept  their  beinjr  roenti      u  iu  u* 


OHALDEA  mt 

Dclusioii  that  Babylonia,  having  been  this   myth  of  Oannes   a  oonflrmatlon  of   a 

**  Nimrod  or  Belas,  be  these  names  relation  of  Diodoms,  according  to  whioh  a 

not,  had  reached  a  high  degree  of  colony  firom  Egypt  headed  by  Belus,  the  son  of 

ffht,  and  glory,  before  it  was  con-  Poseidon  and  lAbya,  carried  the  science  of  their 

)  warlike  tribe  who  made  Babylon  land  over  (the  sea,  to  the  hihabitants  of  the 

uf  greater  conquests,  power,  and  Babylonian  plains,  wMch  served  to  vindicate  the 

^  the  beanty  of  the  Ghaldees'  excel-  claims  of  the  Egyptians  for  the  priority  of  thdr 

t  is  called  in  Scripture,  the  Ghaldai-  astronomical   Imowledse    over  that  of  their 

ium  eaputy  as  Pliny  calls  it.    Thns  great  Asiatic  rivals ;  while  others  regarded  the 

of  this  nation,  as  masters  of  Baby-  Ohaldeansasthefkthersof  astronomy,  and  their 

d  be  dated  either  from  the  year  country  as  the  fbcns  of  this  science,  whence  it 

he  first  of  the  so-called  Chaldean  era  spread  to  India,  Egypt,  and  the  West   The  M 

rsar  in  the  astronomical  canon  of  and  8d  dynasties  of  the  86  postdilnvian  kings  of 
'ho  makes  him  tlie  first  of  a  series  .  Berosns  are  also  Ghaldean.    The  mostplaiuilble 

<      of  this  nation  who  rated  the  way  of  reconciling  the  discrepandes  in  the  tea- 

91  the  fall  of  the  first  Assyrian  timony  of  the  ancients,  seemed  to  be  to  the 

iium  the  reign  of  Nabopolassar,  who  critics  of  the  school  of  Gesenios,  whose  dissert 

with  Cyaxores,  king  of  the  Modes,  tation  on  the  Ohaldeans  in  the  Bneifdopddie  of 

roke,  and  conqaored  even  the  capi-  Ersch  and  Gmber  was  long  regarded  as  the 

Lssyrian  state,  thas  founding  the  in-  best   solotioD,  to  som  xxp  the  histofr  of  the 

of  Babylonia,  and  its  predominance  Ghaldeiins   as  follows.     Their  first   home  !i 

A^sia,  which  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  either  in  the  monntidns  of  Armenia,  or  some-- 

txtended.     But   this  conclusion  is  what  fiirther  K.  in  those  of  the  OancasoBi 

»y  the  circumstance  that  Babylon  is  or  farther  8.  in  thoee  of  Eoordistan,  their  scrip- 

have  been  already  the  seat,  in  the  tural  ancestor  being  eiUier  Arphazad,  son  of 

B  Deriods  of  history,  of  a  system  of  Shem,  or  Ghesed,  son  of  Nahor,  likewise  a 

0  p  and  science,  which  in  anti-  Shemite.    They  spread  over  Meeopotamia  and 
erully  attributed  to  the  genius  and  make  incorsions  into  Babylonia.    A  colony  of 

lury  of  the  Chaldeans,  whose  name  them,  soon  after  the  foundation  of  Babylon, 

ical  and  classical  antiquity  designates  establishes  the  inflnence  of  their  priest  caste  in 

B  nation,  but  also  the  peculiar  priest  that  state.    Like  the  Brahmins  of  India^  they 

id  to  the  sacred  science  of  astrology ;  role '  the  pnbUo  wordiip,  and  through  it  tM 

mentioned  that  Callisthenes,  who  ao-  laws  and  manners  of  the  Babylonians.    They 

.yexander  on  his  expedition  to  Persia,  develop   art,   industry,    and   commerce,   but 

leacollection  of  astronomical  obser-  above  all  the  science  of  astnmomj  bim.  aa- 

le  by  the  Chaldeans  in  the  temple  of  trology.    Tbev  occupy  the   highest  rank  in 

observatory,  during  a  period  of  no  the  state,  and  its  governors  or  vicerovs,  in 

,903  years.    It  is  moreover  shaken  the  period  of  subjection  to  Assjrria,  are  onoaen 

:ents  of  the  fragments  of  the  Babvlo-  from  their  body,  of  which  is  also  Nabonaa- 

ian  Berosus,  preserved  in  Josephus,  sar,  who   heads   the  series   of  19  Ghaldean 

nd  others,  which,  though  full  of  ex-  princes  mentiimed  in  the  Ahnage$t  of  Ptolemy 

sgends,  at  least  prove  a  very  ancient  ^from   74T  B.  G.),  probably  vassals  of  the 

the  Chaldeans  were  the  earliest  or  Assyrian   empire.    One  of  these  princes  la 

earliest  organizers  of  Babylonian  Merodach  Batadan  (mentioned  also  under  this 

rosus  speaks  of  an  antediluvian  dy-  name  by  Berosus,  and  under  that  of  Mardok* 

laldean  kings,  the  first  of  whom  was  empad  by  Ptolemy),  who,  in  the  time  of  Sen- 

1  the  last  Xisuthros,  in  whose  time  naonerib,  sends  ambaMadors  to  Hecekiah,  king 
ho  great  flood,  the  description  of  of  Jndah,  probably  with  the  otject  of  forming 
s  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  an  alliance  agfdnst  the  common  oppressor,  ffis 
oah.  During  the  reign  of  the  8d  of  successor,  Belibus,  is  carried  away  as  captiTe 
,  Oaunes  (supposed  by  some  to  be  the  by  Sennacherib,  who  makes  his  own  son,  Esar- 
ripture),  an  extraordinary  being,  half  haddon  (the  Aix>rdan  of  Berosus),  viceroy  of 
ish,  speaking  with  a  human  voice^  Babylonia.  In  the  mean  time,  the  stock  of 
-the  waves  of  the  Erythraean  sea  to  the  Ghaldean  nation  remains  in  their  natiTa 
ihabitants  of  the  shore  religion  and  mountains,  warlike,  fierce,  and  predatory.  Tber 
ce,  art,  aud  industry,  retiring  every  appear  as  plundenng  invaders  in  the  book 
>  the  sea  and  reappearing  every  mom-  of  Job,  and  at  a  late  period  as  Persiaa  soldiers 
1  his  successors  became  the  civilizers  in  the  history  of  Hen)dotu8,  and  as  a  wailike 
pie  of  Babylonia.  They  are  called  mountain  tribe  in  the  AnahatU  of  Zenophon. 
)eing  perhaps  allegorical  represent-  Strengthened  by  new  immigrations  of  this  war* 

chief  priests,  or  of  propitious  genii  like  people,  Nabopolassar,  the  Ghaldean  viee- 

9  have   inspired   as   many   sacred  roy  of  Bid)ylonia,  shakes  off  the  yoke  of  Kew 

livorship  and  science.    These  were  Assyria,  destroys  Nineveh  with  Gyazarea,  and 

Xisuthros  at  the  time  of  the  fiood  thus  becomes  the  founder  of  the   GhsMsaa 

of  the  sun,  Sippara,  where  they  were  empire,  now  nroperiy  so  called,  whose  Umlti^ 

found.    Some  critics  have  seen  in  might,  and  (^oiy  are  vastly  extended  by  hb 


deans  disappears  as  such,  and  its  name  U  pre- 
served fur  sume  time  only  in  scattered  tribes, 
and  its  glory  in  the  science  of  its  priests. 
The  detcrmi nation  of  tbe  lunar  periods,  that  of 
tlie  eqiiiDiictial  and  sotatitiol  points,  a  more  pre- 
cise definition  of  the  solar  year,  the  division  of 
tbe  ecliptic  into  13  equal  ports,  that  of  the  day 
into  hours,  tlie  signs,  names,  and  figures  of  the 
zodiac,  the  invention  of  the  dial,  are  among  the 
improvements  in  astronomy  attribniod  to  tbe 
knowledge  of  tbe  Chaldeans.  In  their  relision, 
eo  closely  connected  with  their  science,  light  is 
tlie  chief  clement,  and  the  Sun,  tlie  Moon,  Sat- 
vm,  Jupiter,  Mora,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  other 
■tara,  as  wtll  as  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac, 
ore  cliicf  olijccts  of  adoration,  worshipped  in 
temples  witli  sacrifices  and  festivals;  though  it 
may  be  hard  to  define  precisely  to  which  heaven- 
ly bodies  are  to  be  aiiplied  the  names  of  Bel,  God, 
Kebo,  Merodocb,  Nergol,  their  divinities  men- 
tioned in  Scriptur^  or  those  of  Solambo,  Tar- 
rah,  Dcrlieto  and  Mylicto,  wliich  ore  spoken  of 
in  proAme  -writers.  Their  legends  speak  also 
of  the  monsters  of  the  clioos,  of  Amorca,  or 

Jrimitive  nigbL    Witli  the  decline  of  Baby- 
in  their   science  sinks,  and   Chaldeans   are 


and  registered,  MtroDcaieal  I 
fnnned,  and  a  ohronokigkal  i 
therenpoD,  iiMh  t»  w«  fi&d  ts 
untntcrmptad  to  tbe  dajrs  i 
and  Beroras.  A  ^itMn  of 
wtuch  aimed  M  tbe  eommaai 
lliroiigh  the  nide  reprMentatki 
Jecta,  belonged,  ■•  it  would  mi 
tbe  tribes  who  desoanded  tbe  li 
pia,  bnt  to  those  alio  w1k\  pe 
ih>m  the  samefbco^  paaed  caai 
ley  of  the  Enphretok  In  tbe  1 
ment,  too,of  tbeiyatasna  wUeb 
society  ceiled  forth,  k  veiyalmik 
be  preaDmed  to  him  beat  Mkr 
visioiM  of  tbe  HamlterMe^  tbe  I 
beiiv  rednced  in  proetw  or  ttu 
for  tbe  oonvMiMwe  of  eenlpl 
ohancten  being  MrigDedphdno 
oorreqxoded  with  tbe  noBas 
repreaenud."  "To  tbe  fiindi 
nas^,  Thieb  ia  npnMBted,  n 
Bible  by  Nimrod,  tbe  mb  of  Oe 
of  Ham,  tbe  3  eeriiMtof  thena 
Urakb  and  Ilgi,  B      ' 
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lur  tnd  EIla«ir,  who  fonght  under  his  banner  to  Polestino,  it  Ib  also  called  Babylonio.    The 
in  the  Syrian  war,  as  subordinate  chiefs,  and  Chaldee  is  known  to  ns   only  through   the 
Tidal,  who  led  a  contingent  of  Median  Scjths  writings  of  JewiL  every  trace  of  national  lit- 
banging  to  the  old  ])opulntion,  may  have  been  erature  in  this  language,  if  there  was   any 
the  local  governors  who  had  submitted  to  his  such,  having  disappeared.    The  history  of  the 
power  when  he  invaded   Ohaldea."    Cheder-  Babylonian  priest  Berosus,  of  which  fragments 
liomer  is  probably  the  Kudur-mapula  of  the  have  been   saved,  was  originally  written  in 
inscriptions,  and  the  Elamito  founder  of   the  Greek.  Beside  a  few  words  in  Genesis  (xxxi.  47), 
Sd  Hamite  dynasty  of  Babylon,  termed  Chal-  and  Jeremiah  (x.  11),  we  have  in  the  Hebrew 
^ean  by  Berosus,  whose  historical  dates  are  canon  several  chapters  ofDaniel  (from  ii.  4  to  viL 
in   the  main  confirmed   by  the  inscriptions.  28),  and  Ezra  (from  iv.  8  to  vi.  18,  and  vii.  from 
Ismi-daj^on,  who  reigned  about  1861  B.  0.,  ex-  12  to  26),  written  in  this  language;  and  of  works 
tended  the  Chaldean  power  over  Assyria.    Me-  of  later  Jewbh  writers,  the  different  Chaldaio 
*odach-nainana  Tabout  1675  B.  C.)  is  the  first  translations  and  paraphrases  (Targumim)  of 
'''ho  is  styled    King  of  Babylon.     *'0n  the  various    parts  of   the  Bible,  the  2  Talmuds, 
ybject  of  the  Arabian    dynasty   (1518-1278  and    some    more  modem  productions.      The 
R  C.)i  'which,  according  to  Berosus,  succeeded  apocryphal  books  of  Tobit,  Judith,  and  Mac- 
th©  Cljaldean  on  the  Euphrates,  nothing  certain  cabees,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  Jewish  war 
i«  ascertained  from  the  monuments.     The  Ara-  by  Josephns,  are  also  supplied  to  have  been 
oians  formed  an  important  element  of  the  popu-  originally  written  in  Ghcddaic,  this  idiom  having 
*Ution  of  the  Mesopotamian  valley  from  the  become  by  degrees  the  common  language  of  the 
^orliest  times."    The  predominance  of  Assyria  Jews  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  par- 
lasted  probably  from  1273  to  747  B.  0.    l3ur-  ticularly  from  the  times  of  the  Maccabees.    Of 
ing  these  526  years  the  history  of  tlio  subor-  the  Targums,  that  of  Onkelos  (probably  writ- 
d.iuato  Babylonia  is,  with  fow  exceptions,  a  ten  in  mbylonia  in  the  1st  century),  a  strict 
lilank.    The  era  of  Nabonassar  (747  B.  0.),  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  distinguished 
'^hich  has  no  historical  importance,  marks  the  by  the  purity  of  its  idiom,  surpassing  that  of 
^te  of  a  great  revolution.     Of  the  successors  of  the  biblical  fragments;  that  of  Jonathan  ben 
3^'abenassar,  Mcrodach  Baladan  was  conquered  Uziel,  a  paraphrase  of  the  historic  and  prophe- 
"by  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  regained  his  king-  tic  books,  composed  in  the  1st  or  2d  century, 
dom,  and  was  again  deprived  of  it  by  Senna-  and  the  Fseudo-Jonathan  and  Ilierosolymitan 
cherib,  the  son  of  Sargon,  who  plundered  Baby-  paraphrases  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  much  later 
Ion,  ravaged  the  whole  country,  destroyed  79  date,  are  less  pure  and  valuable.    Of  the  TaHir 
cities  and  820  villages,  burned  the  palaces  of  the  muds  only  the  Gemaras  or  the  commentaries 
kings,  nnd  carried  otl'  the  skilled  workmen  and  are  composed  in  a  Chaldaio  idiom,  which  is 
the  women.     Babylonia  was  then  governed  by  greatly  corrupt,  chiefly  in  that  of  Jerusalem,  and 
Asshur-nadin  and  Belibus,  viceroys  of  the  As-  requires  a  particular  study ;  while  the  shorter 
Syrian  monarch,   or  independent  kings,  until  and  elder  Mishna,  or  the  text,  is  Ilebrew,  though 
Esar-h addon,  the  son  of  Sennacherib,  united  the  with  Aramaic  features.    After  the  conquest  of 
2  thrones.     Babylonia  remained  in  subjection  to  Babylonia  by  the  Arabs  in  the  year  640,  the  nse 
the  time  of  Nabopohissar  (625  B.  0.),  who  re-  of  the  Chaldee  language  gradually  ceased;  and 
belled  against  Saracus,  the  last  king  of  Assyria,  it  is  now  spoken  only  in  a  few  mostly  Christian 
and  with  whom  the  later  and  greater  Babylonian  communities  in  the  mountains  of  Koordistan. 
empire  commences,  which  flourishes  particularly  As  a  dialect  it  is  distinguished  from  the  Syriao 
onder  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  son  of  Nabopolassar,  by  its  avoiding  diphthongs  and  the  vowel  o,  for 
and  ends  with  Nabonidus  and  his  son  Belshazzar  which  it  generally  has  d,  bv  the  nse  of  J)agesh 
(538  B.  C).    The  most  remarkable  divinities  of  /arte,  as  well  as  by  generally  accenting  the  last 
the  inscriptions,  whoso  stellar  and  mythological  svllable,  and   a  less  defective  writing;    from 
character,  however,  can  hardly  bo  traced  amid  the  Hebrew,  with  which  it  has  a  common  alpha- 
the  endless  confusion  of  names,  titles,  epithets,  bet,  by  broadness,  by  substituting  labial  for 
and  signs,  are  Ra  or  II,  Ann,  Bil,  Hea  or  Iloa,  Bil-  hissing  sounds,  m  for  n  and  y,  o  for  is,  and  by 
ta  or  Beltis,  Iva,  San,  Sin,  Ninip,  Bel-Merodach,  comparative  poverty  in  vowels.     In  forms  it  is 
Nergal,  Ishtar,  Nebo,  Allata,  Bel-Zirpu,  &c.   An  poorer  than  both  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac    To 
attentive  comparison  of  the  difierent  theories  the  best  grammars  of  this  language  belong  those 
will  at  once  show  that  many  questions  are  still  of  BuxtorfJ  Michaelis,  Harris  ("Elements  of  the 
to  be  solved,  and  many  objections  to  be  answer-  Chaldaio    Language,"    London,    1822),    Fdrst 
ed;  but  still  a  solution  may  bo  hoped  for  that  (Leipsic,  1885),  Petermann  (1841),  Winer  (Leip- 
will  reooncile  all  difticulties.  sic,  1842),  and  Berthean  (Gdttingen,    1843). 
CHALDEE  LANGUAGE  is  the  eastern  dia-  The  great  dictionary  of  Nathan  bar  Jachiel 
lect  of  the  Aramaic,  of  which  the  Syriac  is  the  of  Rome  (of  the  11th  century),  entitled  Arueh, 
western,  and  which  forms  the  northern  branch  and  enriched  with  additions  by  Mossaphiah, 
of  the  Semitic  tongues,  the  Hebrew,  the  Ara-  has  been  published  in  a  more    modern  form 
bic,  and  some  other  minor  dialects  forming  the  by  Landau  (5  vols.  Prague,  1819  and  after). 
southern  branch.  As  the  language  of  Babylonia  BuxtorTs  Laticon  Chaldaieum  TalmMieum  ei 
in  the  time  of  its  national  greatness,  whence  it  Rdbhinicum  (Basel,  1640),  is  founded  upon  it 
was  brought  by  tho  Jews  after  their  captivity  Luzzato's  OhelhGer^  and   Geiger's  Lchr-  und 
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Leubuck  eur  Spraehe  d^r  Misehna  (Rreslan,  often  embcHisIied  with  flcidpfeaRt  md  pne 

1845),  are  valnoblo  contributions.  stones.    St  Ainbroeo  relates  that  in  ^rKJiS 

CHALDKOX,  an  English  measure  containing  distress  the  eari/  Christuns  sold  thar  chs 

86  bushels,  used  chiefly  in  the  measurement  of  to  aid  the  poor, 
coal.  CHALK,  an  earth  j  mineral,  eooristiof  dt 

CHALET  (Ger.  8ennhutte\  the  name  for  the  bonate  of  lime  of  friable  teztm,  eanlT  ro 

log  huts  in  Switzerland  in  which  the  herdsmen  to  a  white  powder.    It  ooBSlitotcs  n       l 

reside.    They  are  made  of  ])ino  logs,  notched  at  tions  of  vast  extent,  being  seen  aloQf 

the  extremities  so  as  to  fit  togeUier  at  the  an-  of  the  North  si'a  and  the  ^^e*****  o< 

gles  of  the  building  where  they  cross.    The  roof  England  and  France,  towering  up  in  d      i 

is  low  and  flat,  covered  with  stones  to  protect  it  times  1.000  feet  high,  that  daxzle  the  rrc  i 

against  the  element.    The  interior  has  scarce-  sunlight  with  their  brilliant  vhiteu 

ly  any  tiling  beyond  the  apparatus  of  the  dairy,  the  chalk  diflb  of  England  that  gare  u 

including  a  largo  kettle  for  heating  the  milk,  inal  name  of  Albion,  in  allonon  to  iu 

In  tlie  loft  above  is  a  store  of  straw  to  servo  shores.    The  rock  formation  of  vliicfa  cb 

as  beds.    The  entrance  is  difficult,  the  ground  the  principal  member,  and  which  is  calls 

outside  being  broken  by  the  feet  of  cattle,  and  cretaceous,  or  chalk  formation,  is  the 

covered  with  heaps  of  mud  and  dung.    In  the  group  of  the  secondary  series.     It  it 

Semincnthal  alone  there  are  about  10,000  cha-  across  the  continent  of  Enrope  from  th« 

lets  &nd  all  pastoral  Swiss  valleys  are  covered  Ireland  toward  the  8.  E.  to  the  Crimea,  i 

with  huts  of  the  kind.     The  herdsman  who  tancoof  1,140  m.,  and  from  theS.ofSv 

resides  in  the  chalet  has  to  collect  dbont  100  beyond  Bordeanx,  al>out  840  m.,  oo 

cows  twice  a  day,  to  look  after  stragglers,  and  patches  over  the  greater  part  of  tbt  t 

to  make  the  cheese,  which  is  the  principal  oc-  area.    It  gives  to  tiie  topographj  an  inbn 

cui>ation  inside  the  chalets.    The  owners  of  variety  of  abrupt  diflSi  upon  tne  eo 

cattle  themselves  reside  also  in  chalets,  but  ers,  and  of  bold  hills  in  tlie  interior, 

they  are  of  a  sui>erior  kind,  and  less  numerous,  in  every  direction  with  valleys  of 

Some  of  these  chalets  of  tho  better  sort,  with  flowing  outline ;  but  the  soil  it  pnmiica 

tlieir  delicious  milk,  fresh  butter,  bread,  and  general  too  calcarcons  to  be  Terr  iw 

checFO,  offer  delightful  retreats  to  the  weary  A  retnarkablo  feature  in  the  c 

traveller. — Another  kind  of  chalet  is  a  shed  or  some  localities  is  the  nccomrucw  ui 

bam,  in  which  the  hay  is  kept  until  tho  winter,  flint  nodules  in  the  rock,  horizontally  m 

when  it  is  carried  over  tho  snow  iu  sledges  and  not  in  contact  with  each  otbcr^  aau  > 

down  to  tho  villages  below.  shapes  and 'sizes,  varying  from  an  i 

CIIALEUR  BAY,  an  inlet  of  the  gulf  of  St.  yard  in  circumference.     The  flints  ft 

I^wrence,  separates  Lower  C-anada  from  New  api>ear  to  be  concretions  of       > 

Brunswick.    It  receives  the  Kestigouche  river  around  organic  snbstancea,  aa  j       ■  «« 

at  its  W.  extremity,  aftbrds  excellent  anchorage,  sponffes,  &c.,  into  the  most  ii»uute  iw- 

and  is  much  frequented  by  mackerel  fishers.    Its  which  the  silica  has   penetrmted,  be 

navigation  is  everywhere  safe.     length  from  preserving  their  peculiar  format    The  c 

£.  to  W.  90  m. ;  breadth  from  12  to  20  m.    A  self  is  in  crreat  part  composed  of  fini 

French  Hect  was  defeated  hero  by  tho  British,  nuted  BhelU  ana  corals,  and  it  is  noii  | 

July,  1700.  understood  to  have  been  derived  fttm  !«■ 

CllALFOXT  ST.  GIIJIS,  a  parish  of  Eng-  sources  as  tho  fine  white  calcarcons      id 

land,  CO.  of  Bucks,  on  the  Great  Western  rail-  fills  tho  bottoms  of  coral  lagoons,  i 

way;  pop.  1,228,    It  was  the  residence  of  Mil-  stices  of  its   structures.      Thb  ^yrv' 

ton  during  the  plague  in  1005,  and  the  place  entirely  of  animal  origin,  in  part  \      i« 

where  he  tinishcd  ''  Paradiso  Lost.'^    In  a  ccnie-  shells  and  corals,  and  partly  «i«. 

tery  of  the  societv  of  Friends  in  this  parish  lie  of  shell-fish,  and  of  certain  g  im 

tho  remains  of  '\Villiain  Penn,  tho  founder  of  which,    in  tho   coral  regions  u.   •       < 

Pennsylvania.  were  seen  by  Darwin  ihronj^  tbe  c        i 

CHAL(JR0\T1  FIELD,  in  Oxfordshire,  Eng-  browsing    quietlr   in    great    numua* 

land,  on  the  railway  from  Ix)ndon  to  Glouces-  living    coral:s  ^^^   grazing  herds  of  i 

ter,  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  tho  nivorons  quadrupeda.    In  the  eo      r« 

parliamentary  forces  by  the  royal  troops  under  South  seas  Mr.  Dana  fbnnd  yatw 

Prince  Rupert.    Tho  celebrated  John  llampden  compact  and  solid  as  any  aeooi 

was  mortally  wounded  in  this  battle,  June  18,  and  Parts  of  tho  still  growinc        ivciuv* 

1043.    A  monnment  commemorating  this  event  be  distinguished  from  por     b»  of  tbt 

was  erected  in  1848,  and  inaugurated  on  tho  rocks  of  tho  cretaceous  fo  i.    Tlw 

200th  aimiversary  of  tho  day.  of  this  geological  group  ai«  <      J  oe 

CHALICE  (I^t.  calix^  a  cup),  the  vessel  con-  ilies,  but  of  extinct  spedea.         \         ■ 

taining  the  consecrated  wine  in  tho  sacrament  found  in  it  in  New  Jene}        idn 

of  the  encharist.    In  honor  of  its  sacred  pur-  of  the  same  formation  iia  < 

pose,  it  has  usually  been  made  of  as  costly  a  is  absent,  though  the  oth^i 

Ftibstnnce  as  tho  circumstances  of  a  church  ])er-  and  green  sand  are  reoognK — i  ■ 

mittcd— of  glass,  crystal,  silver,  or  gold — and  elsewhere  accompany  ity — ( 
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•  a  variety  of  purposes.    It  is  easily  convert-  American  army  by  the  articles  of  war.    Any 

nx  into  lime,  in  which  state  it  forms  a  valuable  officer  or  soldier  sending  a  challenge  to  another 

ilizer  as  well  as  cement.    It  is  used  as  a  officer  or  soldier,  or  accepting  a  challenge  if 

:ing  material,  and  also  for  polishing  metals  sent,  incurs  the  penalty,  if  a  commissioned  of- 

luu  glass.    When  finely  ground,  and  purified  ficer,  of  being  cashiered ;  if  a  non-commission- 

Kv  washing  and  separating  its  harder  particles,  ed  officer  or  soldier,  of  suffering  corporal  pun- 

b  sold  by  the  name  of  whiting,  or  Spanish  ishment.    Any  officer,  who  knowingly  or  will- 

imite.    The  flints  found  in  the  formation  were  ingly  suffers  any  person  whatsoever  to  go  forth 

mce  much  used  in  England  in  the  manufacture  to  fight  a  duel,  is  punishable  as  a  challenger,  and 

>f  i^lass.    In  medicine,  chalk,  when  thoroughly  seconds  are  not  distinguished  from  principals. 

ified,  is  used  under  the  name  of  prepared  The  punishment  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  court* 

ik,  as  an  absorbent  in  diarrhoea;  it  is  also  martial,  of  which  if  any  member  is  challenged 

intacid,  and  is  used  to  furnish  carbonic  acid  by  a  prisoner,  that  member  withdraws,  and  the 

;  it  is  also  a  dentifrice. — French  chalk  is  a  court  is  closed  to  determine  upon  the  relevancy 

iwu'e  variety  of  steatite  or  talc,  used  by  tailors  or  validity  of  the  challenge.    If  the  challenge 

marking  cloth,  and  also  mixed  with  cosmet-  is  disallowed,  the  member  resumes  his  seat. — 

JO  give  them  body. — Black  chalk  is  a  va-  Challenge  is  also  a  hunting  term,  used  of  hounds 

b/  of  bituminous  shale,  made  use  of  by  art-  or  beagles,  when,  at  first  finding  the  scent  of 

for  drawing. — Red  chalk,  or  reddle,  is  an  their  game,  they  presently  open  and  cry ;  the 

iq^illaceous  red  oxide  of  iron.  huntsmen  then  say  they  challenge. 

CHALK U]Y,  Thomas,  a  preacher  in  the  so-  CHALMERS,  ALSxlimiu,  a  Scottish  biog- 

(iety  of  Friends,  arrived  in  Philadelphia  from  rapher  and  journalist,  bom  in  Aberdeen, March 

Sngland  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  29,  1759,  died  in  London,  Dec.  10,  1834.    The 

abored  among  the  Indians  at  Conestoga,  near  work  on  which  his  celebrity  chiefly  rests  is  the 

he  Susquehanna,  and  died  in  Tortola  in  1741,  "  General  Biographical  Dictionary,"  82  vols., 

rhile  engaged  in  spreading  his  doctrines  in  commenced  in  1812,  and  completed  in  1817.    Ho 

hat  island.    He  commenced  the  foundation  of  also  published  annotated  editions  of  the  British 

he  library  of  the  society  of  Friends  in  Phil-  essayists,  of  Shakespeare,  and  of  the  English 

hia.    His  journal  and  a  collection  of  his  poets  from  Chaucer  to  Cowper.    In  1820  he 

vribiogs  were  published  in  that  city  in  1749,  published  an  abridgment  of  Johnson^s  English 

md  in  New  York  in  1808.  dictionary.    During  his  long  literary  career  he 

CHALLENCtE.    Tills  word,  which  is  now,  edited   works   enough   to  form  a   moderate- 

jxoept  in  a  legal  sense,  used  solely  to  imply  a  sized  library.    Among  them  were  the  complete 

>rovocatory  summons  to  mortal  combat,  seems  writings  of  Fielding,  Johnson,  Bolingbroke,  and 

originally  to  have  conveyed  within  itself  the  Gibbon,  beside  individnal  biographies  too  nume- 

dea  of  an  appeal,  of  an  exception  taken,  or  a  rous  to  recount.    At  different  periods  he  was 

ilaim  asserted,  and  a  disinclination  to  submit  editor  of  the  London  **  Morning  Herald,^  aa- 

o  some  decision  or  arbitrament,  rendered  or  sociate  editor  of  the  *^ Morning  Chronicle,*'  and 

ibont  to  be  rendered,  and  removal  of  the  sub-  frequent  contributor,  under  the  signature  of 

ect  matter  of  dispute  to  some  other  court  or  "Senex,"  to  the  "St  James's  Chronicle,"  as  weU 

zibunal.    Thus,  in  ancient  times,  the  duello  as  to  the  critical  and  analytical  reviews.    He  was 

iras  never  the  mode  of  settlement  of  an  angry  a  man  of  exemplary  private  character.    The 

personal  dispute ;  but  it  was  the  trial  of  a  solemn  familv  of  Chalmers  still  carry  on  an  extensive 

»nse,  before  the  actual  court  and  in  the  pres-  printmg  business  at  Aberdeen, 

mce  of  God.    The  challenger  took  exception  to  CHALMERS,  Geoboe,  an  English  historian, 

;he  truth  of  the  allegation  made  against  him  born  in  1742,  died  in  1825.    He  studied  law  at 

>y  his  adversary  or  opponent,  and  removed  the  Aberdeen,  and   accompanied  an  nnde  to  the 

idjudication  of  the  cause,  by  appeal  of  chal-  North  American  colonies,  where  he  settled  at 

enge,  from  the   human   court  of  law,  before  Baltimore.    At  the  commencement  of  the  rev- 

grhich  it  was  ]>endlng,  to  the  divine  court  of  olution,  ho  returned  to  England.     He  wrote 

equity,  which  was  believed  directly  to  interfere  "An  Estimate  of  the  Comparative  Strength  of 

n  the  event  of  wagers  by  battle,  and  to  give  Great  Britain,"  and  "Pohtical  Annals  of  the 

iie  strong  arm  and  the  sharp  sword  to  the  right-  United  Colonies;"  also  a  historical  and  topo- 

K>us  party.    (See  Appeal.)    In  the  same  sense,  graphical  account  of  North  Britain  from  the 

irhen  a  jury  is  challenged,  whether  by  the  array  most  ancient  times,  entitled  "  Caledonia,"  the 

>r  by  the  poll,  exception  is  taken  to  the  fairness  lives  of  De  Foe,  Buddiman,  Allan    Bamaay, 

>f  the  impanelling  of  the  whole  jury,  or  to  the  Thomas  Paine,  and  several  others. 

>artiality  of  the  individual  juror ;  and,  having  CHALMERS,  Lionbl,  a  physician  of  South 

aken  exception,  the  person  accused  by  his  chal-  Carolina,  and  writer  of  several  medical  works. 

enge  removes  the  adjudication  of  his  cause  from  born  at  Campbelltown^^ootland,  in  1715,  died 

hat  entire  jury,  or  from  that  individual  as  part  at  Charleston  in  1777.    He  emigrated  from  Soot- 

if  it,  to  some  other,  by  whom  he  believes  he  land  to  Christ  Church  parish,  S.  C,  bnt  soon 

an  have  a  fair  trial,  wliich  he  denies  that  he  removed  to  Charleston,  where  he  practised  for 

an  as  it  is  at  present  constituted. — A  challenge  40  years. 

s  a  preliminary  to  a  duel  is  forbidden  by  the  CHALMERS,  Thomas.  D.D.,  a  Scottish  di- 

aws  of  most  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  yine,  bom  at  Anstrather,  in  Fifeahire,  Maroh*17, 


coming  A  cAiididatc  for  tlic  chair  of  natural  phi-  likened  the  impression  produced 

losophv  at  St.  Andrew's  in  1804,  and  for  the  to  ** what  one  reads  of  as  thoe: 

mathematical  chair  in  Edinhnrgh  in  1805.    Ilia  qnenco  of  Demosthenes,*'  and 

first  effort  in  authorship  was  a  pamphlet  to  prove  equally  enthusiastic  in  his  ad 

that  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  science  was  *^  Astronomical  Discourses^**  a  i 

not  incompatihlo  with  ministerial  duties  and  day  lectures  on  the  connection  I 

liabits.    On  Napoleon's  menace  of  invading  coveries  of  astronomy  and  the 

England,  Chalmers  joined  a  corps  of  volunteers  lations,  were  published  in  181 

not  only  as  chaplain  hut  lieutenant.    In  1808,  the  Waverley  novels  in  popalaa 

upon  the  alarm  created  by  Napoleon's  decrees  year  nearlv  20,000  copies  of  tJ 

Against  British   commerce,  ho  published    his  His  fame  had  meontimfo  exten< 

**  Inquiry  into  the  Extent  and  Stability  of  No-  land  to  London,  where  he  pre 

tional  Ke<K)urceis"  to  show  that  the  apprehen-  year.    In  a  time  of  high  polit 

sions  were  groundless,  and  thus  added  political  all  parties  thronged  to  hear  liim 

economy  to  the  sciences  in  which  ho  was  pro-  critical  as  Ilazlitt,  Wilberforoe,  ( 

ficient.    lie  had  already  become  a  contributor  Hall,  and  Foster,  coold  only  app 

to  the  ^*'  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,"  and  the  was  moved  to  tears^  and  Wilbe 

article  on  Christianity  was  assigned  to  him.    It  his  diary :  "^VIl  the  world  is  wild 

was  in  his  studies  while  preparing  this  article,  mers."    The  article  on  "  Pan] 

amid  a  series  of  domestic  bereavements  and  a  nted  to  the  *^  Edinburgh  Revi^; 

long  and  severe  illness  in  1809,  which  brought  ly  after  his  return  to  Scotland 

him  near  to  the  grave,  that  he  experienced  a  on  the  "  Christian  and  Civic  £c 

great  spiritual  change.    Then,  for  the  first  time,  Towns,"  which  soon  followed, 

ho  thought,  he  saw  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  its  was  then  the  direction  of  his  i 

true  light,  and  ho  emerged  from  his  trials  with  his  aim  by  a  thorough  organiaati 

deepened  views  of  the  dutic>s  of  the  clerical  old  parochial  system  of 
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litaro  was  reduced  in  4  years  fh>m  were  made  Boeoeadyely  to  fhe  tML  ooorta  of 
£280  per  anDom.  Every  street  and  Scotland  and  to  tide  hqiose  of  lords,  and  the  ro- 
isited  periodically  by  his  agents  and  salt  was  that  the  veto  act  was  declared  to  be 
r  economical,  edncational,  and  relig-  contrary  to  the  laws  &t  the  land.  It  was  afl^rm- 
les.  In  the  great  labor  of  effecting  ed  by  Lords  Brongham  and  Ck>ttenham  in  their 
hial  arrangement)  Edward  Indng,  judgments  that  the  ehnroh  to  which  a  minister 
>  beginning  of  his  career,  was  his  as-  was  nonUnated  had  no  legal  right  to  look  be- 
>r.  Chalmers  had  never  ceased  to  as-  yond  his  qnaliflcs^ons  as  to  '^life,  literature, 
professorship  in  one  of  the  Scotch  and  morals/'  Thns  the  law  of  tiie  ehnroh  and 
3,  and  having  successfully  illustrated  tliat  of  the  dvil  courts  were  at  war,  and  oonfln- 
itory  views  in  his  parish,  in  1828  he  sion  ensaed.  The  crown  rebuked  and  threat* 
call  to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  ened  the  presbyteries  if  they  refdsed  to  ordafai 
'ersity  of  St.  Andrew's.  In  this  office  vetoed  nominees,  and  the  churches  were  aotiTe 
ed  6  years,  and  its  literary  results  in  tiieir  own  defence.  The  presbytery  of  Strath- 
Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,"  and  bogie  having  decided  by  a  vote  of  7  to  8  to  or* 
n  "  Political  Economy  in  connection  dam  a  nominee  where  an  overwhelming  nudor* 

•ral  Aspects  of  Society,"  which  were  ity  of  the  oongregation  dissented,  the  dmrohee 

ly  published.    He  had  given  a  new  stopped  the  ordination  by  suspending  the  T 

.  impulse  to  the  studies  in  his  depart-  ministers  who  formed  the  m^ority.    Then  the 

a  in  1828  he  was  transferred  from  civil  court  declared  the  suf^enmonnull,  and  for^ 

T^B  to  the  wider  sphere  of  the  chair  of  bade  all  other  ministers  to  preach  in  their  par- 

L  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  ishes.    In  opposition  to  ecclesiastical  autbmty 

)d  during  the  next  15  years.  He  car-  the  7  sui^>enaed  clergymen  proceeded  with  the 

loquence  and  enthusiasm  into  the  ordination,  and  in  opposition  to  dvil  i^junotioa 

^  which  was  filled  not  with  students  Br.  Chalmers  and  other  distinguished  ministers 

with  clergymen  of  every  church  and  preached  in  the  interacted  parishes.  €k>llisk>n8 

of  literary  and  scientific  distinction,  oecame  frequent^  and  the  Wlahiture  devising 

hear  systematic  theology  propound-  no  way  to  heal  tho  breach,  a  &raptlon  became 

cilful  a  teacher.    In  1838  he  publish-  inevitable;  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  general 

gewater  treatise  on  the  **  Adaptation  assembly,  ICay  18, 1848, 470  dergymen,  follow* 

I  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intelleo-  ed  by  a  large  porticm  (tf  tho  peopie  of  Scotland. 

tution  of  Man;"  in  1888  he  delivered  withdrew  from  tiie  estabushea  diurdu  and 

f  lectures  in  London  in  defence  of  constituted  themsdvea  into  the  ^  Free  Onnroii 

iblishments ;  and  after  a  short  vidt  of  Scotland,"  decting  Dr.  Ohalmers  for  tbdr 

began  an  arduous  tour  through  Scot-  first  moderator.    He  tiins  necessarily  vaeated 

3ture  and  collect  funds  in  behfdf  of  his  chair  in  tiie  Edinbur^  nniverdty,  and  the 

lent  which  he  had  initiated  of  so  in-  subsequent  4  years  of  his  lifo  were  spoit  In 

e  number  of  churches  in  the  country,  effecting  the  organization  and  stabOi^  of  the 

eighborhood,   nor  even   individual,  new  diuroh,  in  performing  his  duties  m  prind- 

without  the-  discipline  of  religion,  pal  of  the  me  Ohurdi  oo&ege  whioih  bad  been 

h  as  had  never  before  fallen  to  a  founded  by  its  adherents,  and  in  writing  for 

jolesiastic,  were  now  crowning  his  the  ^  Horta  British  Review,"  which  was  itot* 

e  was  elected  fellow  of  the  royal  ed  under  his  auperintendenee.    Never  was  bis 

Sdinburgh,  corresponding  member  of  statesmanlike  and  indellitigable  diaraoter  more 

institute  of  France,  and  in  1885  re-  concpiouoody  dirolayed  than  hi  his  oondoet  of 

degree  of  D.O.L.  from  the  univer-  the  movement  which  led  to  the  ereetion  of  the 

ford.    He  had  become  the  acknowl-  Tree  dinroh,  and  of  the  proceedings  by  which 

ler  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the  that  churdi  was  seeardy  establidied.    He  had 

Scotland,  and  in  1832,  when  that  but  just  returned  from  London,  trhidi  he  bad 

led  tho  majority,  he  had  received  tiie  visited  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  the  prindpal 

>nor  wliich  that  church  can  bestow,  statesmen  in  support  of  his  views  on  national 

appointed  moderator  of  the  general  education,  when  in  the  morning  he  was  foandi 

In  1834  this  assembly,  under  the  dead  in  his  bed,  with  the  utmost  tranqoiUi^  of 

'  the  ruling  party,  after  declaring  it  feature  and  withoot  sign  of  pdn  or  strnme. 

Dcipleof  the  church  that  no  minister  The  ooUeoted  writings  of  I^.  CAialmers  ram 

itruded  into  any  parish  contrary  to  84  large  ISmo.  vdmnes^  and  in  them  all  the 

the  congregation,  passed  the  famous  problems  whidi  most  etron§^y  ai^tatod  the 

"  by  which  the  displeasure  of  a  ma-  pubUo,  and  espedally  the  reKgioas  eommuiityy 

e  male  heads  of  families,  being  com-  in  his  time  are  disrassed.    They  embmee  alee 

should  be  a  bar  to  the  settlement  of  lectures  and  oommentariee  on  porttona  d  tfie 

.    This  act  was  chiefiy  the  work  of  Scriptores.     Tet  the  most  Important  reaolte 

3rs,  and  the  resistance  to  it  made  him  of  his  lifo  are  not  contained  in  nls  bodB^  bvfc 

champions  of  a  violent  controversy  appear  rather  in  the  ardor  and  ^itMlfJ  wniohi 

;ti8h  church,  and  finally  the  leader  of  whether   M  preacher  or  teadier,  ne-  eeoH 

cession  from  it.    Several  nominees  munioated  to  all  with  whom  he  eame  li  eoiH 

an  rejected  by  parishioners,  app^a  taot^  and  in  the  importMit  fOcU  and  eeda 
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siastioal  reforms  which  ho  inaugaratcd.    Both  dopartment  of  Ilaiito-VieuM  (Ua 

as  a  preacher  and  thinker  ho  dwelt  on  the  the  Tardou^rc,  16  m.  X.  W.  of  &,.  , 

hroodest  and  cardinal  yiews  of  things.    Maoj  pop.  2,200.    It  is  divided  by  th«  mir 

of  his  scnnons  were  said  to  contain  not  moro  upper  and  lower  town,  in  tiMluraicrol 

than  one  or  two  ideas,  around  which  his  mind  are  the  remains  of  the  castle  of  ChiM 

would  revolve  as  on  a  pivot,  presenting  the  sieging  which  Richard  Cesar  da  Lu«  vi 

same  object  in  a  series  of  new  and  beautiful  tally  wounded  in  1199.    Ncir  it  iit! 

forms.    lie  always  retained  his  broad  Scotch  ruined  fortress  of  Montbnm. 
accent,  and  Ins  vehement  and  chivalrous  resolu-        CIIALYBAUS,  Hsixbich  Voiiti,  v 

tion  and  philosophic  temper  were  mingled  with  of  philosophy  at  the  universitj  of 

a  guileless  simplicity  and  u  profound  sympathy  1839,  bom  July  3, 179C,  at  P£iffrada,u> 

with  the  hubiis  and  feelings  of  the  Scottish  graduated  in  1820  in  the  dimity  k 

poorer  oln.ssc<*.  Leipsic«  and  officiated  as  pririte  teici 

CIIALOX-SITR-SAOXE,  a  town  of  France,  professor  at  Vienna,  Meissen,  ud  I 

department  of  Sa(')ne  et  Loire  (Burgundy),  on  until  1839,  when,  chiefly  owing  u  tbe 

the  river  iSaune,  215  m.  S.  R  of  Paris;   i)op.  tion  established  for  Lim  byhisvdrk' 

in  1850, 10,011.    The  town  is  very  ancient^  be-  Historical  Development   of  Spe 

ing  tlio  Cabillonum  of  which  Ca)sar  speaks  in  losophy,  from  Kant  to  Hegel  **  I  Drew 

his  Commentaries.    It  was    pillaged    by  the  ho  received  bis  present  appointaca 

Vandals,  the  Iluns,  and  the  Saracens,  burned  in  university  of  Kiel.    Ue  has  BQce 

834  by  the  ernperor  Lothaire  I.,  sufTered  severely  variety  of  other  writings,  the  ni 

during  tlic  civil  wars  of  the  IGth  century,  and  of  which  is  his  *'  System  of  Spec&uui 

not  a  little  from  the  invasion  of  the  allies  in  (Leipsic,  1850).  A  later  work,  cntiiW 

1814.    It  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  ophy  and  Christianity, **  appeared  in ! 
river  Saono,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  stations        CHALYBEATE  (Gr.voXv^,  steel 

of  the  P:iris-Lyons- Marseilles  railroad.  he$,  a  Scythian  race  that  workcO 

CIIALONS^SUB-MARXE,  a  city  of  France,  name  now  applied  to  waters  ami 

on  the  river  Marno  (Champagne),  107  m.  E.  of  which  contain  iron.     It  genenli? 

Paris;  pop.  in  1856, 10,551.  It  was  an  important  them  in  the  state  of  the  carbonate  i 

place  when  the  Romans  invaded  Gaul,  and  was  oxide,  which  is  soluble  so  king  as 

known  as  Duro-Catoluunum.    Hero  in  274  the  of  carboaio  acid  is  present;  as  Uils  i 

emperor  Aurelian  defeated  Tetricus,  his  com-  tho  protoxide  absorbs  oxygen,  and  ii 

petitor.    In  its  vicinity,  probably  between  the  into  an  insoluble  hydraiad  sesqui-o: 

villages  of  Jji  Cheppe  and  Cuperly,  was  fought  falls  down  as  a  yellow  ochreous  povc 

in  451  the  tremendous  battlo  in  which  tho  Bo-  beate  waters  possess  a  styptic  tasti 

mans  under  Aetius,  tho  Visigoths^  the  Burgun-  tlio  charactenstio  reactions  indica 

dians,  and  tho  Franks  united  to  oppose  Attila.  presence  of  iron  by  Iho  addition  of  i 

During  tho  middle  ages  it  numbered  60,000  in-  of  ferrocyanuret  of  potassiimi.     Id  1 

habitants.    During  tho  civil  wars  of  the  16th  springs  that  might  chum  this  ] 

century,  it  burned  tho  bulls  of  excommunica-  common.     The  most  important  u 

tion  hurled  against  Henry  IV.  by  Poi>es  Greg-  those  of  Bedford  and  Brandy  wine  in 

ory  XIV.  and  Clement  VIII.     Chulons  is  tho  nia.    Arsenic  and  copper  are  foan 

seat  of  a  bishopric ;  beside  a  college,  it  contains  in  tho  sediment  of  cnalybeate  r» 

several  learned  institutions,  the  most  important  appear  to  do  no  harm,  on  aoc<      i 

of  which  is  tho  school  of  arts  and    trades,  dot^il  properties  of  the  oxide  of  m 
where  450  pupils  are  maintained  at  tho  expense        CHAM,  the  pseadonrm  of  Am« 

of  the  government.      Thcro  are  factories  of  a  French  caricaturist,  bom  in  Pai 

coar^H)  woollen  stuffs  and  cotton  hosiery.  1810,  who  adopted  the  name  Ck 

CHALOTAIS,  Ix)uis  Kkn£  de  Cabadeuo  ps  one  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  his  fiat 

LA,  or  La  Ciiaix>tais,  attorney -general  at  tho  Koe  (Koah).    The  son  of  a  pver  w 

parliament  of  Bcnnos,  burn  there  in  1701,  died  attended  the  polytechnic  school ;  h 

in  1785,  struck  tlio  first  Mow  ut  tho  Jesuits  in  his  arti!^tio  inclinations,  he  became 

France  by  publishing,  in  1761,  Le  compte  rendu  Delarocho  and  Charlet,  and  baa  m 

des  coMtitutions  dfs  JUuit€9,    In  1765  he  was  tinction  as  a  caricaturist  br  bis  sj 

arrested  for  having,  in  common  with  other  mem-  humorous  contributions  to  the  Faru 

hers  of  tho  Breton  ]>arliamcnt,  refused  to  vote  and  by  the  publication  of  leTeral  be 

in  favor  of  8<imo  financial  measures  of  tho  gov-  catures. 

emment.    Tho  persecution  to  which  he  was       CHAM  A  ^Gr.  vmi,  to  gnpeX  i 

then  subiectcd  was  attributed  to  the  hostility  lamellibranchiate  bivalTes  of  the  , 

produced  by  his  action    against  the  Jesuits,  mida^  which  inclodeai  nofeo^ 

while  in  i)Vison  he  wrote  an  eloquent  and  monopUura  and  dkertu^  all  bi 

vindicatory  memoir,   and  in  tho  absence   of  inequivalve  shells,  one  of  which  uh 

writing  materials,  used  a  toothpick  as  a  pen,  other  1  tooth ;  tho  foot  is         IL  i 

and  soot  dUutcd  in  vinegar  and  sugared  water  corresponding  pedal  orifii        mmA' 

as  ink.  tor  muscles,  they  beloi      w  die  < 

ClIALUS,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the  and,  like  the  kindred  w 
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iphons  and  are  marked  by  a  simple  CHAMBERS,  an  E.  oo.  of  Ala.,  borderfnff  on' 

Bj  LinDflBns,  Cnvier,  and  De  Blain-  Georgia ;  area^  775  sq.  xn. ;  pop.  in  1850,  SS^^O,' 

ins  was  made  of  great  importance,  of  wnom  11,168  were   flfaves.     It  is  partly 

iny  shells  now  transferred  to  other  bounded  mi  t6e  K  hj  the  Chattahoochee  riyer, 

le  giant  clam,  tridacna  gigctB^  was  and  intersected  by  the  Tallapoosa.    Hie  warUa^ 

(see  Clam).  is  hilly,  and  most  of  the  land  prodncttye,  hvw* 

IRLAIN*  (Fr.  ehimbellan^  Lat  earn-  ing  yielded,  in  1850,  17,4i2  Dales  of  cotton, 

officer  attached  to  royal  conrts,  876,088  bnsnels  of  corn,  166,075  of  sweet  pota* 

lisbments  of  the  great    The  word  toes,    and  118,962   of  oats.    There  were  41 

ly  a  person  having  care  of  apart-  churches  in  the  county,  and  1,466  pui^  at- 

in  its  early  acceptation  was  so  tending  public   schools.     Capital,    Chamben 

At  present  the  duties  of  the  office  Court  House. 

or  limited  to  such  easy  service  as  CHAMBGBR8,  Eprbah^  an  English  (^do- 
.  the  person  of  princes.  Formerly  pssdist,  bom  at  Kendal,  in  Weetmoreland/dled 
d  so  many  perquisites  that  it  was  at  Islington,  May  15, 1740.  The  scpiofaFrat* 
ndividuals  of  noble  families,  and  byterian  freeholder,  he  reoeived  a  commeroSal 
le  one  of  the  grand  offices  of  the  education,  and  formed  the  prqfect  of  the  (^ckn 
3  title  of  *' grand  ^'  was  added  to  piB^  which  bears  his  name  while  apprenticed 
he  chamberlains  of  sovereigns  from  to  a  globe-maker  in  London.  Some  of  the  artl- 
;er  dignitaries.  The  earliest  officer  des  are  said  to  have  been  written  while  he 
in  France  was  appomted  by  Louis  tended  his  master's  counter.  The  1st  edition  of 
;y-nine  chamberlains  followed  in  his  "  Cyclopedia  **  was  published  tnr  tabsorip- 
11  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  tlon  in  Vn^  in  2  Tob.  folio ;  tne  2d  en- 
was  suffered  to  lapse.  Napoleon  larged  edition  in  1788,  and  the  Sdinthe  foil- 
office.  Formerly  the  chamberlain  lowing  year.  This  work  was  aTOwedlj  the 
to  the  king's  cast-off  garments,  as  basis  of  the  more  extended  cydopflsdiaof  Beaa. 
lie  cloaks  of  vassals  who  came  to  and  was  early  translated  into  the  IVendi  and 
to  the  sovereign.    The  office  of  Italian  limgaages. 

.amberlain  ranks  6th  in  honor  at  CELAMBEIU3,  GsoBOi^  an  En^ish  artist  boni 

M>urt,  there  being  also  a  lord  cham-  near  the  end  of  the  last  century  at  Whitb^ln 

le  sovereign's  household,  with  nu-  Yorkshire,  died  in  LondoiL  Oct  28, 18^.  The 

)rdinates.     The  grand   chamber-  ton  of  a  pDor  seaman,  at  the  age  of  10  yean  lie 

>f  France  and  England,  assist  in  sailed  in  a  trading  Tessd  M  oabin-boy,  and  irm 

sovereign  for  the  ceremony  of  coro-  soon  noted  among  hia  measmates  lor  bia  rnda 

e  chamberlain  of  the  household  sketches  of  ships  and  marine  views.    With  the 

the  interior  of  the  palace,  appoints  determination  to  become  a  marine  painter,  he 

laplains  and  tradesmen,  and  is  also  left  the  service,  and  after  8  years'  private  nraiy 

plays.    In  Anglo-Saxon  times  the  tice,  during  which  he  supported  nimselfaa  a 

was  called  the  camerarim,  and  had  house-painter,  he  went  to  London,  and  was  em- 

e  king's  treasure.    The  chamber-  plqyed  by  Mr.  Homer  fbr  7  rears  to  aaitot  in 

opean  courts  wear  a  golden  key  aa  preparing  the  panorama  of  London  exhiUtod 

of  their  office.     Various  munici-  in  tne  Coloasenm.  He  afterward  obtained  oom- 

an  officer  whom  they  style  cham-  missions  Ibr  marine  sketches  from  many  din- 

w  hose  duties  have  reference  to  the  tingniBhed  personal  and  painted  the  **  Opening  of 

ccounts  of  the  body  to  which  they  New  London  Brioge'*  for  Khig  Willuun  lY., 

and  a  viewof  ^Greenwidh  Hoe^tal"  fbr  Qoeen 

IRLAYNE,  Edwabd,  an  English  Adelaide.    Hia  ai>p<^ntment  aa  marine  pidnter 

1  at  Odington  in  Gloucester^ire,  to  thehr  mMeatiea  nad  opened  to  1dm  a  way  to 

[  at  Chelsea,  a  suburb  of  London,  fiune  and  mrtnne,  when  hia  delioate  phyrioal 

located  at  Oxford,  lie  made  the  constitntion  JEidled  him.    EBs  wcnka,  aeveral  of 

•pe  during  the  civil  wars.    In  1079  which  are  naval  batde-aoenee^  are  higtdy  vahiad. 

nted  tutor  to  Henry,  duke  of  Graf-  CHAMBEBS^  fin  Wuxuic,  an  Eoptah  arolil- 

son  of  Cliarles  II.,  and  afterward  tect,  bom  of  a  Britiah  ftmflv  at  Stodkhofan,  in 

idorge  of  Denmark,  the  husband  SwMen,inlY28,diedinLondon^ltooh8,17M» 

une.    He  is  best  known  by  his  He  was  educated  at  Ripon,  in  loiioBhirei  and 

titisB,  or  the  Present  State  of  Eng-  while  very  young  went  M  aoperoaiwp  to  tfaa 

lich  the  first  edition  appeared  in  East  Indies,  leaiaed  fbr  aome  time  in  OUna,  and 

ilay  in  his  history  makes  frequent  brou^t  back  many  drawings  of  Chineae  bdM- 

>  this  book.  ings  and  ooatome,  which  were  aft«waid  pob- 

RLEN^,  Hugh,   an  English  phy-  lided.    He  then  devoted  himself  to  the  atody 

in  1664,  died  June  17, 1728,  was  a  of  architeetors,  and  on  retoming  from  tnnw 

Cambridge,  where  he  obtauied  hia  in  France  and  Italy  was  iq>pointed  drawing 

D.  in  1690.    The  invention  of  an  master  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterward  G^onEt 

'^ps  is  commonly  attributed  to  him,  HL    He  laid  out  the  royal  sardena  aft  Kaiw  m 

father,  Dr.  Paul  Chamberlen,  is  the  Chinese  style^  and  built  the  villa  of  tfaa^«l 

lave  been  the  real  inventor.  ol  Beab<nroagh  al  Boehaaiiploii,  in  tiha  UdlaD 
VOL.  IV. — 44 


£uling  to  get  tho  collegiato  education  which  he  trative  of  Changes  of  the  B 

had  desired,  entered  upon  tho  career  of  book-  the  Sea  and  Land."    To  hii 

seller  on  his  own  account.    Until  1882  tho  attributed  the  authorship  of  i 

brothers  conducted  separate  establishments,  and  the  Natural  History  of  Crcal 

their  btrugglcs  during  tho  period  when  tho  yet  markable  for  the  force  with  « 

anon}Tnous  Waverley  novels,  the  criticisms  of  the  so-called  development  the 

Jcflrey,  and  the  sketches  of  Christopher  North  Chambers  has  oontribated  m 

were  distinguishing  Edinburgh  as  a  literary  the  *^  Journal,"  has  givea  hU 

centre,  are  eminent  examples  of  energy  and  tour  m  the  United  States  io 

diligence.    William  eked  out  the  profits  of  a  ^*  Things  as  thev  are  in  Ameri 

small  trade  by  working  at  case  and  press  him-  published  a  work  on  ^^Impruvt:^ 

self,  and  in  1680  published  his  *'  Book  of  Scotr  for  the  Humbler  and  other  ( 

land,"  an  elaborate  and  comprehensive  account  The  pablbhinff  house  of  the 

of  the  usages  and  institutions,  the  schools,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Scotl 

focial  system,  and  religious  and  civil  organiza-  nearly  200  persons. 
tion  of  that  country.  Meantime  Robert,  sharing        CHAMBERSBURG,  a  thri^ 

in  the  enthusiasm  which  was  then  introducing  capital  of  Franklin  co.,  Penn. ; 

the  national  element  so  largely  into  Scottish  It  is    pleasantly  situated  oi 

literature,  had  published  in  1824  his  *^  Traditions  creek,  and  at  the  Junction  ol 

of  Edinburgh,"  an  autlientic,  detailed,  and  amus-  Valley  with  the  Franklin  rulr 

ing  account  of  tho  old  memories  and  associations  pike  roads  connect  it  with 

with  which  tho  various  localities  of  Uiat  capital  burg,  and  Philadelphia  and 

are  rich.    It  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  cates  by  railroad  with  Phil 

who  had   communicated  to   him  interesting  burg;  isc.    The  houses  are  n 

materials  for  it.    This  was  rapidly  followed  by  stone,  and  the  gene       anneai 

his  ^^PoDular  Rhvi      3  of  Srnt.lAml."  <^PintnrA  is    neat    and    oomfu 
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pipes  of  red  wine,  which  mkt  crown  hj  Ionia  XII.,  ant!  torn  down  by  Fran- 

powtha  of  Borgondy.  cU  I.  to  make  way  for  tho  present  mflipiificent 

,  or  SA.VOT  PsoPBR,  the  most  structarc,  which  was  commeaced  in  1528,  after 

part  of  Savoy,  an  administrft*  designs  by  Primaticcio,     For  12  year*  Francia 

krdiDio,  and  one  of  the  7  proT-  prusooated  tbe  work  with  great  vigor,  and  died 

the  dachy  of  Savoy  is  divided,  leaving  it  unfinished  andhiatreasDry  half  empty. 

)ta,viz.:  It  was  contiuiied  with  less  activity  by  Henry 

A»s.,.k.      r-v.  n.,CharlE«  LX.,  Henry  1 11^  Louis  Xltl.,  and 

(34        U1.MS  Louis  XIV.,  bnt  tho  original  pious  were  never 

■■  JJJ         JJ^  carried  oot.    Tbe  sty i a  of  arthiiecture,  which 

.V.'.V.'.V.V.V.'.'.;  TO*         Sana  roarks  the  transition  from  the  fortified  caatlo 

to  the  Italian  palace,  is  a  fine  Bpecimen  of  the 

** ■•"'         *^*^  prevfuling  taato  of  the  IGthcentury,  and  though 

e  capital  of  the  above-deeoribed  fantastic  in  some  detuila,  is,  on  the  whole,  grand 

ivince,  and  of  the  whol«  dnohy  and  imposing.    Tbe  material    is  a  very  dark 

the  roost  important  town  in  stone.    From  a  solid  basement.  Sanked  by  6 

ed  in  a  fertile  valley  on  the  round  towers,  each  (10  feet  in  diameter,  rise  cla»- 

neand  the  Albane,  afflnentsof  tersof  jijrainida,  cones,  and  turrets,  with  a  large 

nrget,  on  the  Victor  Emannel  central  tower  crowned  witli  a  IjeauUfal  lantern, 

Innocent  to  Air  and  St.  Jean  on  which  is  a  etone  figure  S  feet  high  of  the  lily 

>nnecting  Turin  with  Geneva,  of  France.     Thia  tower  contidns  a  doable  spiral 

is,  110  m.  W.  }J.  W.  of  Turin,  staircase,  bo  curiously  contrived  that  persona  as- 

^,000.     It    has  long    been  re-  cendiog  never  moel  those  descending.    There 

manufacture  of  sillc  game,  and  are  440  citambers,  once  docoral«d  by  the  pencil 

annfact«ries  of  cotton,  tanne-  of  Cousin  nud  the  chisels  of  Bontemps,    Ooa- 

lea  in  grain,  silk,  wine,  liquors,  jon,  and    Pilon.     The  stables  have  stalls  for 

IT,  and  has  6  aiinnal  fairs.    The  1,S00  horses. — Tho  early'  history  of  Cbambord 

tta,  once  the  residence  of  Mme.  is  little  more  than  a  chroaide  of  royal  debanch' 

:h  has  been  made  celebrated  by  eries.    Built,  it  is  said,  to  commemorate  tba 

a(tea»ona,"  ia  sitnated  near  thu  passion  of  Francis  for  tbe  conntces  de  ^honry 
and  Uio  fair  chatelaine  de  Hont&anlt,  and  ex- 

a  S.  CO.  of  Canada  K,  on  the  hibiting  in  the  form  of  caryatides  tbe  features 

be  St.  Lawrence,  oppoMta  tlie  of   S  of  hia    other    mistrcasefl,  the    dacheea 

«1,  and  extending  £,  aa  for  as  d'F^tampes  and  tho  countess  da  GhAtaanbriant,  it 

n  by  tho   names  of  Cbanibly,  preserved  its  character  under  several  succeeding 

,  and  St.  John.    Area,  211  sq.  reigns.     It  was  here  that  the  beautiful  but 

(-'3,20,676.    It  is  traversed  by  faithlesa  Diana  of  Poitiers  achieved  wore  than 

and  Montreal,  and  tbe  Grand  one  of  her  conquests,  and  the  letters  II.  and  D. 

The  staples  are  grain,  hay,  to-  entwined  with  a  crescent,  which  still  fill  tbe 

wool,  and  the  productions  la  compartments  of  the  vaulted  ceilings,  attest  her 

to  115,267  buflliels  of  wheat,  ascendency  over  Henry  II.     Charles  IS.,  Louis 

243,619  of  oats,  5,461  of  In-  XIII.,  and  Louis  XIV.  held  their  court  her« 

7  tons  of  hay,  12,502  lbs.   of  with  equal  licentiousness  and  splendor ;  and  at 

:>f  wool,  and  245,0£l4of  batter.  af6le  given  by  tho  last  named  monarch  in  1690, 

iat,  3  saw,  and  2  fulling  mills,  one  of  the  grand  ei>rridors  was  converted  into 

■y,  4  tanneries,  2  founderies,  1  a  theatre,  in  which  Moli^re  gave  the  first  repre- 

>aper  mill,  41  schools,  and  18  Bi>atB,i\QnoihUSourgfeu  genCilhotnmt.    Cham- 

HBLT,  a  parish  and  village  of  bord  afterward  became  the  residence  for  0  years 

3ed  county,  situated  on  the  V.  of  Stanislas  Le^Eczynski,  king  of  Poland.    In 

1  river,  and  connected  by  canal  1745,  Ix)uia  XV.  bestowed  it  upon  Marshal 

It  has  tho  remains  of  e  fort  Soxe,  who  restored  much  of  its  former brilli an- 

Vench  in  1711,  and  containsn  cy  and  lived  there  in  military  state,  attended  by 

4  grist  mills,  about  66  storea,  2  regiments  of  his  lancers.    After  his  death,  and 

nrdies,  a  convent  and  female  that  of  his  nephew  tbe  ooont  de  Frise,  the  cb6- 

]  pupils,  an  asylumfor  deaf  and  teau  reverted  to  the  crown;   it  was  bestowed 

ans  with  15  inmates,  a  ooUege  upon  the  Pollgnac family  by  LotiisXVI.  inl777, 

and  having  S  profossoTB  and  plundered  by  tlie  mob  iu  1792,  and  sold  as  na- 

Pop.  of  parish   and  village  in  tional  property.     Napoleon  gave  it  to  Marshal 

of  village  alone,  698,  Berthier  in   1809.  from  whose  widow  it  wm 

,  a  village,  pop.  about  400,  in  purchased  by  the  loyalists  in  1821,  and  present- 

irtment  of  Loiro-et-Cher,  B  m.  ed  in  the  nacne  of  the  nation  to  tho  duke  of 

ia  noted  for  a  cblitesa  of  its  Bordeaux, 

randed  by  a  beautiful  park,  21  CII.YMBORD,  Hknei   Cbarles  FBin>ii(Ain> 

ince.    The  counta  of  Blois  had  Mibib  DiEcnosirt  d'Abtois,  count  of,  bom  in 

adge  and  pleosnre  house  built  Paris,  Sept.  29,  1820,  the  only  son  of  the  duke 

I  added  to  the  posseesiona  of  th«  of  Berry,  and  therofure  the  lost  remuaing  edov 


was  p  All  billed  in  Kngltuid,  in  the  □ania  or  Uiv 
duke  of  OrWne,  agtuiist  tho  autlitmlioily  of  an 
orenl  by  wbicb  he  Beamed  tohare  loftncroTCn. 
True,  the  alleged  aathur  nffected  tv  deaj, 
with  a  virtuous  indignation,  an/  cntnjilicit^  in 
tlie  pul)licnii»ii ;  but  when  the  docament  wtu 
reprinted  sAer  tho  ravolution  of  1890,  ha  did 
but  ohuose  to  contradict  it  ftptin,  and  nomo 
donbt  lUBj  be  entvrlaitjsd  us  to  llie  ■inccrit}'  uf 
his  Srst  denial.  Tho  nijal  ch!ld  whs  hardly 
10  jenn  old  when  tlie  revolution  of  irtSO 
drove  tho  Bourbons,  now  for  tbo  3d  timo,  out 
of  Franco.  Charles  X.  banng  abdkatcvl,  An^. 
i,  1830,  and  the  duko  of  Anguuiainti  liavini; 
abftoduned  bis  right  of  snccvivlun  in  favor  ci 
the  jonng  prince,  ihe  bttw  ww  oonntrsinod  to 
follow  the  exile  of  his  taaiUy.  The  tido  nf  dnk« 
of  Bordcanx  had  b«tui  given  bim  at  hi*  birth.  ■* 
an  atkiion'ledgn\ent  of  the  d«v<jlioa  by  whioti 
the  oily  of  Bordeanx  had  iIlHtintniUlied  Itself  In 
]8H  in  favor  of  tlio  canno  of  tha  Bourbon*. 
Tho  yonng  exile  nuw  choiifted  it  for  one  more 
appropriate  to  his  jin'sent  furtun«,  and  h«nc«- 
forth  BMDmcd  tho  nnni«  of  oouiit  of  Chaiobord, 
butn  thtt  castle  nnd  domain  of  Cliambori),  pre- 
UDtod  to  him  May  31,  1631,  br  pahlio  inb- 
Rcriptlon    to    Franco,  and   still  nia  nror«rtT. 


public   f< ■■■■  ■■    It^ 

tliat    tho  t'"V  I' <i  '    :^f.itk 

tbo  tvvolnuoa  nf  July  eoal 
the  IcgMiniit^  aaA  Mtwiiii 
enltie*  tnlMHut  in  itt  all 
position  toward  tte-  '~- 
tem  of  «•  ■  ■ 
of  tba  i 
game.  Uovan 
sned  witlioiit  *--, 
Many  amoog  tbftJa 
Hmri^ttinatiulm  faaa  Ji  am 
iiitvrtntaoi  tbaircanM.  Tiaij 
takiug  iho  titah,  and  owttd 
publie  aSiirL  Bmm  llhw 
«nd  lolltdled  tlui  Ic^tlaUMti 
the  ahamb«raf  dapotlMatm 
aotmlaiOTtlj- with  ibdopyoit 


(riven  for  rcan  bj  the  kgii 


VvoilteaailUrittBBy.  Infaca, 
broktn  Dp  by  iatonial  dfaMua 
coont  watt  to  Italy  wbk  U 
rectifwl  nilliiiiililliiliiKli 
XVI.  After  tbo  tUalbS 
ninltoMt,  is  Jnw.  IMi^ 
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been  otherwise  prevented  from  rionate  and  exdiisiTe  senrant  of  the  rerolntion 
tribate  of  their  homage  to  their  could  join  in  a  oommon  oanse  with  the  mre- 
ioce ;  and  for  some  time,  Uie  ca{>-  aentative  of  the  principle  of  kgitimaojr,  urre- 
itish  empire  was  peacefoliy  invaded  apeotive  of  the  p<malar  aanction,  it  was  impot- 
'  adherents  to  the  principle  of  legit-  aible  to  nnderstano.  Some  other  obatades  alio 
evoted  partisans  of  its  represents-  arose  from  delicate  qnestions  started  in  the  ^Ua^ 
members  of  the  chamber  of  dep-  cossiGn  of  a  common  political  platform.  The 
>t  consider  it  irreconcilable  with  royal  consina  oonld  not  agree,  nor  tiidr  ooon- 
nlay  a  prominent  port  in  this  man-  aeUors,  on  the  adoption  of  an  intended  national 
inst  the  established  government  flag,  the  one  party  advocating  the  white  ban- 
^he  msgority  of  their  colleagues  ner,  the  other  standing  bv  the  tri*ocdor.  80 
trwise ;  and  after  an  animated  and  the  proposed  scheme  was  mndoned  after  aome 
iscussion,  censure  was  inflicted  on  useless  efforts,  based  more  on  oommon  interest 
L  by  the  address  of  the  chamber  in  than  on  mntoal  ^ympathy.*-The  oonnt  of  Oham> 
tie  speech  from  the  crown.  The  bord  resides  alternately  in  Venice,  where  he 
puties  appealed  from  Uie  Judgment  owns  the  beantiM  OavalH  palace,  and  in  the 
8  to  the  decision  of  their  constit-  oastle  of  Frohsdorf^  near  Yieima.  In  tiie  aom- 
ined  them  by  a  reflection,  and  mer  he  is  accustomed  to  repair  to  some  watef^ 
.  buun  subsided,  without  any  great  ing  place,  like  Ems,  Wiesbaden,  te.,  in  the  neiffh- 
unage  to  any  body.  On  Nov.  10,  borhood  of  Eranoe,  where  he  receives  the  dinn- 
unt  of  Chambord  married  Maria  terested  respects  of  nnmbers  of  his  fidthftd  parti- 
ice  Gaetana,  princess  of  Modena,  san8,whoaredelightedwithhisaflU)leandgraioe- 
,1817,  and  therefore  8  years  older  fnl  reception,  and  diarmed  with  the  happy  qnal- 
.  This  union  has  remained  sterile,  ities  which  1^  possesses  as  a  man.  Were  ft  not 
ring  been  born  of  it  to  save  the  for  certain  nnfortanate  inflnencea  which  have 
use  from  annihilation.  It  seems,  constantly  sorroanded  and  still  smrroimd  him, 
Providence  had  doomed  to  destruo-  his  natural  gifts  would  have  shown  more  ad- 
y  party  which  invokes  most  tena-  vantageooBhr;  M  it  is,  throng  the  delnslooa  of 
exclusively  the  protection  of  its  hispresent  life,  and  the  ordeal  ctfcontemporaiy 

The  political  inheritance  of  the  events,  eaoh  passing  day  is  more  likely  to  leave 

destined  to  pass  to  the  young  count  with  him  a  new  regret  than  to  bring  mm  a  new 

grandson  of  Louis  Philippe,  whom  hope. — ^Fhydoally  the  comit  of  Qiambofd  is 

ts  regard  as  a  usurper.^  After  the  rather  below  medinm  stature,  with  a  short  neok, 

is  Philippe  in  exile,  the  community  broad  shonldera,  and  a  ftill  ohest,  oonveying  the 

3  suggested  to  the  vanquished  on  impre^on  of  strength  rather  than  of  dignity. 

le  idea  of  a  reconciliation  between  At  the  age  of  abont  15  yean^  he  had  a  severe 

)  of  the  two  royal  families.    Some  fall  from  his  horse,  from  the  lameness*  earned 

anted ;  messages  and  visits  were  by  whidh  he  has  never  entirely  reoovered.    He 

and  some  interested  politicians  ex-  is  nevertheless  very  fond  of  madly  qxNrts,  and 

:  they  considered  already  a  decisive  pursues  them  in  a  princely  manner.    His  fAr 

a  better  state  of  things.    Indeed,  tures  are  handsome,  of  the  Bourbon  ^ypew  witli 

Chambord  seemed  decided  to  take  blue  eyes,  light  hahr,  mustaobe,  and  wliuken. 

asure  toward  regaining  the  crown  His  fortune,  which  was  origuMdly  Iatk  hm 

When  an  opportunity,  apparently  been  much  increased  by  his  marriage  with  one 

t)le,  had  presented  itself  after  the  of  the  richest  princesses  of  Europe^  and  by  the 

of  June,  1848,  in  Paris— and  later,  inheritance <^  the  duchess  of  Angoultae,  frmn 

agitations  and  disquietudes  of  the  whom  he  received  the  estate  of  Iraiadorl^whieh 

e  inactive  pretender  had  let  pass  belonged  originally  to  the  duke  of  Blaeaa. 

which  another  claimant  took  ad-  OHAMBBAY,  Gbobubs'ime,  inarquis  de.  a 

boldly  to  build  up  an  imperial  French  general,  bom  in  Paris  in  1788,  med 

jvas  against  this  intrusive  interest,  about  1850,  served  in  the  Hapoleonio  wan,  Ml 

ork  for  the  foundation  of  a  new  into  the  power  of  the  Bnssians,  was  banined 

X  the  political  fusion  of  the  two  to  the  Ukraine,  and  not  permitted  to  return  to 

the  Bourbon  family  was  aimed.  France  until  after  Uie  fiJI  of  HapoleoD.    Fhm 

ed  by  the  decided  opposition  of  the  1828  to  1829,  he  filled  hig^  military  positkNia 

Orleans,  wh<^se  intfuence  with  her  at  Yincennea  and  Perpianan.    He  wrote  varl- 

Gunount.    Faithful  to  the  memory  ous  works  on  miUtary  siujeots.    A  9d  edition 

id,  the  noble  w  idow  conformed  her-  of  his  Phil^9ophie de  la  gverre  appeared  in  1880^ 

istructions  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  a  ^life  of  Vanban,"  written  by  1dm,  ap* 

itten  in  his  last  will :  *^  Whether  a  peered  in  tbePhUtayuel^rmnfok,  HismoitfnK 

mknown  and  obscure  defender  of  a  portent  moduotion  is  his  JBktoire  de  VeapiM^ 

ch  we  all  belong,  the  count  of  Paris  Uan  de  iiifSiis,  which  appeared  in  1887,  and  hm 

3  everything,  to  be  a  man  of  his  since  passed  throu^  several  editkmi. 

he  nation— a  Catholic^  and  the  pas-  OHAICBBE  AIU>£NTB.  OriginallythlBBaaia 

[usive  servant  of  France  and  the  was  applied  in  Frsnoe  to  oourts  of  law,  iiung  with 

Uow  and  on  what  terms  the  pas-  black,  out  li^^ited  by  torohesi  wiien  eHnlnala 


parcels,  one  or  :s  ana  tne  otiicr  or  s,  eacn  united  oiten  seen  or  tne  ume  color 

by  the  skin  as  far  as  the  claws.    The  tongne  is  olrjects,  which  thej  doabtlc 

flcshj,  cylindrical,  and  capable  of  an  elongation  ivelj  as  ft  means  of  protocu 

of  6  or  7  inches ;  the  tcoth  are  trilobed ;  the  nnmerons  enemies.    The  chi 

eyes  are  large,  almost  covered  by  the  skin,  ex-  inflate  its  body,  even  to  its 

cept  a  small  hole  opposite  the  pupil,  and  are  slow  and  irregular  motions ;  t 

capable  of  movements  independent  of  each  degree  may  aid  the  mnscnlar 

other.  ^ The  back  of  the  head  is  raised  in  a  the  skin  in  the  production  of 

pyramidal  form;  there  is  no  visible  external  face  changes.     The   cbamelc 

ear ;  the  first  rib  is  united  to  the  breast-bono,  slowly ;  it  will  remun  for  da; 

the  rest  being  continued  to  their  fellows  of  the  of  a  tree,  to  which  it  fixes  itsc 

opposite  side,  enclosing  the  abdomen  in  an  en-  means  of  its  peculiarly  divided 

tiro  circle.    The  lungs  are  largo  and  admit  of  sile  tail.    This  slowness  of  mc 

great  inflation.    The  most  common  species  is  sence  of  all  defensiTe  and  ci 

the  chameleo  vulgaris  (Lac.),  so  well  known  to  render  them  an  easy  prey  t 

travellers    in    Egypt   and    northern   Africa.  Whether  upon  a  tree  or  on  tl 

Many  other  species  are  described  from  the  most  disagreeable  and  awkwi 

Sechelles  islands.   Isle   of  Bourbon,    Isle   of  native   AMcans    and   AsiatJ 

France,  and  Cape  of  Good  Ilope.    The  chame-  chameleon  a  barmlesa  creatn 

leon  is  well  described  by  Aristotle  in  his  ^*  His-  them  in  their  dwellings  on  m 

tory  of  Animals."    The  name  is  derived  fh)m  sect  pests  they  destroy.    Wb< 

the  Greek,  and  signifies  little  lion,  or,  as  some  they  are  very  gentle,  bnt  tl 

maintain,  camel  lion.    There  is  probably  no  with  each  other,  bIowIt  Oipen 

animal  about  which  more  prejudices  and  errors  their  Jaws,  like  the  blades  of  • 

have  existed  from  the  remotest  antiquity  than  ludicrous  manner.    The  femi 

the  cliomeleon.    The  2  most  remarkable  focul-  dozen  egga,  which  ahe  depo 

ties  attributed  to  it  are  tlio.<;n  of  hoint^  aIiIa  in  lAJivin^  thpm  in  htk  liAtrhMl  1v 


LV^A«A.»N^  VOV 


OHAMTER,  Frederic,  an  English  novelist^  the  monntain  herhs  and  the  tender  shoots  ol 

Tjk  in  Londuii  in  1796.    Ilis  forte  lies  in  sea  shmbs,  and  rarely  driuking.    It  is  remarkable 

•tries  of  the  Mnrryut  school.    The  most  pop-  for  its  agility,  and  for  its  keenness  of  sight  and 

LT  of  hi^  works  are    ^^Ben  Brace,"    ^^The  smelL    It  scents  a  man  at  a  long  dbtanoe,  is 

^fethusa,"  ^^  Trevor  Hastings,"  ^^  Passion  and  at  once  thrown  into  great  agitation,  and  fliee 

ciple."  at  its  utmost  speed  on  his  first  appearance.    It 

CHAMISSO,  Adklbert  von  (Loms  Charles  bounds  from  rock  to  rock  with  an  admirable 

LAiDE  de  Cuamisso  de  Boncourt),  a  Ger-  grace,  and  ascends  and  descends  cliffs  which 

author,  born  Jan.  27,  1781,  at  the  chateau  few  other  animals  would  attempt.    It  is  more 

Boncrmrt,  Charapaguo,  France,  died  in  Ber-  closely  allied  to  the  prong-horn  (anfi2op«^9nm- 

lin,  Aug.  21,  1838.    At  9  years  of  age  he  ac-  eana)  than  to  any  other  species  of  antelope. 

oompanicd  his  family  to  Berlin,  and  entered  the  The  structure  and  form  of  their  horns  are 

Prussian  army  as  lieutenant  in  1798,  but  left  it  nearly  similar ;  and  the  pelage  of  each  of  the 

%xx  1806.    IIo  returned  to  France  and  devoted  two  animals  is  peculiar,  though  not  identical 

liimself  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  his  ac-  It  is,  in  some  respects,  a  connecting  link  be- 

miaintanco  with   Madame   de   Sta&l  and  her  tween  the  true  antelopes  and  the  goats,  al- 

iMrncd  circle  having  turned  his  attention  in  though  far  more  closely  allied  to  the  former. 

'that  direction.     From  1815  to  1818  he  accom-  The  chamois  is  easily  tamed,  and  becomes  very 

'(Mmied  the  expedition  set  on  foot  by  Count  Bo-  familiar  and  fond  of  the  persons  who  feed  it 

inanzofT  in  a  voyage  of  discovery  around  the  The  venison  is  but  moderately  good,  bearing 

^obe.     On  his  return  to  Berlin  he  received  an  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  roebuck,  but  in- 

appointment  at  the  botanical  garden.    He  pub-  ferior  in  flavor  and  quality.    The  skin  is  dressed 

lisbed  2  botanical  works,  and  2  works  connected  into  a  fine  light  leather,  in  use  for  nnder-gar- 

with  his  journey  round  the  world,  also  a  trea-  ments,  and  for  cleaning  plate,  glass,  and  the  like; 

tise  on  the  Hawaiian  language.    In  coniunction  though  but  a  small  quantity  of  what  is  sold  as 

with  Graudy  ho  translated  a  selection  of  Bdran-  chamois,  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  shammy 

ger's  songs  into  German.    Many  of  his  lyrical  leather,  is  actually  made  from  the  hide  of  this 

productions  appeared  in  the  Muaenalmaruichj  animal. — Of  all  sports,  the  pursuit  of  the  cha- 

whlch  he  and  Vurnhagen  von  Ense  edited  from  mois  is  the  most  difficult  and  perilous.    Even 

1804  to  1806.    His  literary  reputation  in  Ger-  the  trade  of  the  samphire  gatherer,  or  that  of 

many  rests  more  upon  his  lyrical  poems,  which  the  egg  plunderer  of  the  Hebrides  and  Ork- 

take  up  one-third  of  the  6  volumes  of  his  col<*  neys,  sinks  into  insignificance  and  tameness  be- 

kcted  works.    Out  of  Gennany  he  is  principally  side  that  of  the  chamois  hunter,  amid  the  inter- 

Imown  as  the  author  of  *' Peter  Schlemihl" —  minable  and  awful  solitudes  of  the  upper  Alps. 

the  story  of  a  man  who  had  lost  his  shadow.  Of  all  sports,  also,  it  is  the  least  prontable,  so 

This  book  was  published  in  1814,  through  the  rare  is  the  beast  becoming  even  in  his  most  dif- 

agency  of  his  friend  Fouque,  and  passed  through  ficult  and  remotest  haunts,  so  small,  compara- 

many  editions.  tively,  are  the  chances  of  success,  and  so  little 

CHAMOIS,  or  Gems  (antilope  rupicapra,  the  value  of  the  game  when  taken. 
Pallaii),  the  mountain  or  Alpine  antelope  of  CETAMOMILE  (Or.  x^f^h  o^  the  ground, 
Europe,  and  the  only  animal  of  that  geograph-  and  /xi^Xov,  apple ;  anthemis  nobiliSy  Linn.),  a 
ical  division  which  partakes  in  any  degree  of  plant  indigenous  in  the  south  of  Englimd,  and 
the  character  of  the  antelopes.  It  is  found  in  widely  cultivated  in  gardens  for  medical  use. 
the  Pyrenees,  tlie  Ali)s,  the  Carpathian  and  Its  leaves  and  daisy-like  flowers  emit  a  strong 
Grecian  mountain!^,  the  ranges  of  Caucasus  and  perfume  when  trodden  upon.  The  flowers  have 
Taurus,  the  heights  of  the  Himalayas,  and  per-  long  been  famous  as  an  aromatic  bitter.  A 
haps  in  other  situations  of  similar  character,  tepid  infusion  of  them,  known  as  chamomile 
The  chamois  is  rather  more  than  8  feet  in  tea,  is  often  employed  as  an  emetic  They  are 
length,  and  a  little  above  2  feet  in  height,  ased  externally  as  fomentations  in  colic  and 
Its  smooth  black  horns  are  about  6  inches  intestinal  inflammation.  Chamomile  is  natural- 
long,  rising  nearly  perpendicularly  from  the  ized  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  state 
fore  part  of  tho  brow,  abruptly  hooked  back-  of  Delaware. 

ward  at  tlieir  extremities,  and  nearly  parallel  CHAMORRO,  Fbuto,  a  soldier  and  statesman 
throui^h  their  entire  extent.  It  is  beardless,  but  of  Central  America,  bom  in  the  city  of  Guate- 
the  body  is  covered  with  a  short  thick  fleece  of  mala  in  1806,  died  March  12,  1866.  He  be- 
fine  wor>l,  to  j)rotect  the  animal  from  cold,  and  longed  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  wealthy 
also  with  long  and  silky  hair  of  a  deep  brown  Nicaraguan  Spani^  families.  In  1823,  when  ft 
color  in  winter,  brown  fawn  color  in  summer,  student  at  tho  university,  he  fought  as  a  volun- 
and  slightly  mixed  with  gray  in  spring.  The  teer  against  the  insurgent  soldiers,  who  were 
head  is  silvery  yellow,  the  inside  of  the  thighs  endangering  the  first  national  constituent  as- 
and  ears  white,  and  the  tail  black.  A  small  sembly.  His  public  life  began  in  1886  as  a  rep^ 
black  band  winds  from  the  corner  of  the  resentative  to  the  legi^ture  of  Nicaragua.  As 
mouth  around  each  eye.  The  kids  are  of  a  a  member  of  the  constituent  assembly,  which 
deep  yellow  color.  Impatient  of  heat,  the  met  in  1888  for  the  reform  of  the  organic  law, 
chamois  remains  in  the  summer  on  the  loftiest  he  dded  in  establishing  the  oriental  univer- 
ridges,  or  in  snowy  valleys,  clipping  for  its  food  sity  at  Granada.    He  was  elected,  under  the 


item  bo  reduced  produced  discontent  on  tho  port  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  ^ 

of  the  soldiers.    He  sought  to  secnro  tho  nar-  cattle  till  autumn.    The  « 

mony  of  the  ministry  by  resigning  his  placo ;  ever  since  public  attentioi 

but  (Aug.  4, 1851)  a  rebellion  broko  out,  which  1741  by  tho  English  inxt 

ended  in  tlio    ex])atriation  of  Pineda.     The  Pocock,  has  attracted  thou 

legislative  chambers  at  Managua  immediately  ery  season.    From  tlie  boti 

^  elected  Chamorro  general-in-chief,  with  pow-  fined  by  the  proximity  of  I 

•  ers  to  collect  a  force  and  march  upon  the  rise  on  the  W.  to  a  height 

malcontents.     Tho  revolutionary  attempt  was  the  sea,  and  on  tho  £.  to 

chiefly  supported  by  Gen.  Mufloz,  who  was  feet.    The  latter,  amonff  t 

obliged  after  one  victory  to  surrender  with  his  are   clad  with  perpetual  s 

ofHcers  and  men  to  Gen.  Lope,  by  whom  they  to  tlio  glaciers  which  form 

were  transferred  to  Gen.  Chamorro.    Tliough  features  of  the  ralley.    I 

exposed  to  the  penalties  of  treason,  tlio  safe  called  the  Mer  de  Glace,  is 

conduct  which  was  guaranteed  to  them  at  their  6  m.  wide,  and  from  80  U 

capitulation  was  respected,  and  they  wero  per-  is  broken  by  many  crovic 

mitted  to  leave  the  state.    In  1853,  Gen.  Cha-  through  which  may  be  i 

morro  was  chosen  to  succeed  Pineda  as  supremo  purity  and  deep  blue  color 

director,  and  ho  strengtliencd  public  credit  by  There  are  6  or  6  glaciers 

his  plans  of  reform.    A  conspiracy  was  detected  which  approach  close  to  1 

in  1854,  and  tho  conspirators,  having  taken  ref-  Beside  visits  to  the  glach 

uge  in  lloiiduras,  soon  invaded  Nicaragua  with  other  interesting  cxcuKkm 

a  large  furco  from  that  country.    They  wero  to  the  Flegere,  whence  ■ 

met  by  President  Chamorro,  who  was  defeated  Blanc  is  obtained ;  to  the 

and  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  Gnmada.    Thero  mands  the  whole  of  the  of 


rani,  or  La  Prieur^.    The  village  is  supported  000  acres  of  vine-growing  land.    That  of  the 
^^y^  by  tourists,  to  whom  it  presents  many  present  department  of  Marne,  however,  alone 
d       ttions  and  conveniences.  produces  what  is  technically  known  in  com- 
OaaAJ^IP  D£  MAKS,  the  name  given  to  the  mcrce  as  champagne  wine.    The  department 
^     oaI    meetings  held  bj  the  Prankish  tribes  of  Ardennes,  which  occupies  the  northern  part 
*    took  possession  of  Gaul  during  the  5th  of  the  province,  produces,  in  average  seasons, 
tary.      They  were  called  in  Latin  Plaeita,  about  80,000  hectolitres,  or  1,760,000  gallons 
«^1^  t.Ho  Pruukish  appellation  was  JiA^^s.  These  of  a  common  red  wine,  which  is  exclusively 
tetin^s  were  sometimes  military  reviews,  or  consumed  by  the  inhabitants.     The  best  of 
^^mci.  xiational  assemblies,  where  all  the  free-  it  is  wanting  in  body,  spirit,  and  color,  and 
5^  ttxnoug  the  Pranks  gathered  to  pay  homage  will  not  bear  exportation  or  keeping.     The 
supreme  chief  of  the  nation;  sometimes  dei>artment  of   Haute-Marne,  in    the    south- 
assemblies  of  the  lords  and  warriors,  ern  portion  of  the  province,  produces  about 
\>y  the  king  to  consult  upon  some  mill-  600,000  hectolitres,   or  13,200,000  gallons,  of 
I  >edition,  or  of  the  bishops,  to  take  their  which    about   one-half  is    consumed    in   the 
upon  some  point  of  general  policy  and  department,   the   remainder  being  sold  to  the 


"^t;    some  interior  difficulty.    Under  the  first  neighboring  arrondissements.    The  quality  of 
^^^"vingians,  the  time  of  these  meetings  was  the   wines  is  superior  to  those  of  Ardennes 
'■^&<i<3  from  March  to  May,  whence  they  were  in  delicacy,  flavor,  and  hardiness.     The   de- 
**^<1    Chiimp  de  Mai, — Champ  db  Mars  is  also  partment  of  Aube,  which  forms  the  S.  E,  por- 
^  ^s^tue  of  an  immense  oblong  square,  situated  tiou  of  the  province  of  Champagne,  and  the 
"»ti.lio  outskirts  of  Paris,  between  the  eco^f?»»7i-  N.    E.  portion  of   that  of  Burgundy,   yields 
•J^^e    ^nd  the  Seine,  and  especially  devoted  to  about  680.000    hectolitres,  or  12,500,000  gal- 
^^    drilling  of  troops  and  those  great  military  Ions  of  red  wine,  the  larger  portion  of  which 
P^^^a.nts  which  the  Prench  are  so  fond  of.    It  is  reserved  for   home  consumption,  the  rest 
^.^»^80  feet  long  by  1,640  wide,  is  flanked  by  finding  a  market  as  «»«  ordinaire.    The  better 
T*^^es  faced  with  stone,  has  4  rows  of  trees  classes  of  wine  are  strong-bodied  and  heady, 
^^  Qach  side,  and  is  entered  by  5  gates.    The  requiring  to  be  kept  at  least  2  years  before 
^^^  great  feast  of  the  Prench  revolution,  the  they  are  fit  for  use.    Some  white  wines  are 
*^^  de  la  federation^  was  celebrated  here.    On  also  produced  in  this  department,  which  are 
^;^t  occasion,  the  place  not  being  ready,  the  highly  esteemed  for    their  lively,  spirituous, 
^^pulation  of  Paris,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ranks,  and  agreeable  qualities.    The  department  of 
?^^nt  to  work  by  night  and  day,  and  completed  Marne,  which  forms  Uie  most  important  portion 
^   by  the  day,  July  14,  1790.     The  following  of  the  province,  geographically  as  well  as  com- 
^^ar,  the  ])lace  was  the  scene  of  a  dreadful  mercially,  has  alK>ut  20,000  hectares,  or  46,000 
^assacre  ordered  by  the  leaders  of  the  consti-  acres  of  vineyards,  which  are  divided  among 
*^tioual  party.    In  1793,  the  accepting  of  the  27,000  different  proprietors,  and  yield  on  the 
institutional  act  voted  by  the  convention  ;  in  average  about  700,000  hectolitres  of  red  and 
1 794,   the  feast  of  the  Supreme  Being,  with  white  wines,  one-third  of  which,  principally  the 
l^bespicrre  as  its  leading  performer  ;  in  1796,  former,  is  consumed  within  the  department, 
the  r^oicings  on  account  of  the  taking  of  Milan  the  bidance  forming  one  of  the  great  staples  of 
ly  Bonaparte,  took  place  there.    On  June  1,  the  commerce  of  the  district.    This  department 
1815,  Napoleon  held  there  the  great  assembly,  is  divided  into  5  arrondissements,  viz.,  Ch&lons* 
known  as  the  Champ  de  Mai,  for  the  acceptance  sur-Mame,  £pemay,  Rheims,  Sainte  Men^hould, 
of  the  siipplcinentary  act  to  the  imperial  con-  and  Vitry-sur-Marne,  of  which  Rheims  and 
stitution.     Here  in  1827  the  review  was  held,  £pemay  contain  the  most  celebrated  vineyards. 
in   consequence  of  which  the  Paris  national  The  vines  most  in  vogue  are :  for  red  wines,  le 
gnards  were  disbanded  by  Charles  X.    The  re-  petit  plant  dorS,   le  pineau,   le  perhuoty  and 
publican  feast  of  agriculture  and  industry  was  u  covleux ;  for  white  wines,  U  olarie  dordf  la 
celebrated  there  in  1848.  petit  blane^  le  ehaeeeUu^  and  le  gras  plant  tertm 
CHAMPAGNE,  an     ancient    province    of  White  and  black  varieties  of  grape  are  oolti- 
France,  which,  previous  to  the  revolution,  con-  vated  indiscriminately  in  vineyards  destined 
stituted  one  of  the  great  general  military  gov-  to   furnish  white  wines,  the   mixture  being 
ernments  of  the  country,  and  was  divided  into  deemed  necessary  fur  the  perfection  of  this 
8  principal  districts,  viz.:  Champagne  proper,  style  of  wines,  especially  tnose  denominated 
Le  Rernois,  I^  Kethelois,  La  Brie-Champenoise,  sparkling.    In  an  exceedingly  propitious  seft* 
Le  Pertliuis,  Le  Yallage,  Le  Bassigny,  and  Le  son,  however,  the  black  grapes  are  apt  to  im* 
Senonais.    For  a  long  time  it  was  governed  by  part  too  much  color  to  the  liquor  in  the  pro- 
native  princes,  and  was  united  to  the  crown  of  cess   of  pressing  ;  but  as  they  produce  still 
France  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  and  creaming  wines,  superior  in  many  neces- 
At  present  Champagne  is  distributed  among  the  sary  requisites  to  the  white  grapes,  Uiey  ore 
departments  of  Aube,  Marne,  Uaute-Marne,  Ar-  more  generally  employed,  although  great  pre- 
denues,  and  part  of  the  departments  of  Seine-et-  cautions  are  required  to  prevent  this  from  oo- 
Marne,  Aisne,  Yonne,  and  Meuse.   Now,  as  then,  curring,  not  only  by  choosing  the  healthiest  and 
Champa^i^iio  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  wines,  ripest  grapes,  but  also  by  discarding  all  green. 
It  contains  iu  all  about  52,437  hectares  or  125,-  drj^  and  spoiled  berries. — ^When  the  vmtage 


lieu,   aiier    DOin^   inorooKnij 
oommingled  anil  Etmnlganintcd,  u  allowed  to 

settle,  and  is  tbon  drpwn  off  into  bottles,  which 
are  placed  in  rurlcs  so  constructed  that  each 
bottle  can  ba  raised  or  lowered,  bo  as  to  lie 
perfMtlyilat,  orBtandalmoatperpendicnlar.  Up 
to  tliia  moment,  tlie  wines  ore  rarel;  tampered 
with  bj  the  introdaction  of  either  sugar  or 
brandj,  but,  in  adverse  seiuonB,  thoM  Bnbstaneea 
ftre  eonictimea  necessarjr  to  enable  them  to  un- 
dergo the  operation  ofa  secondary  fermentation, 
withont  which  it  U  impossible  to  moke  tliem 
■parkla  or  moutiicr.  This  process  ordinarily 
commences  during  the  mimth  of  Juno,  and  con- 
tinaes  the  whole  summer,  pending  which,  r»- 
peciully  when  the  grapes  begin  to  ripen,  or  in 
stormy  weatlier,  immense  loss  is  sustained  by 
tb«  bursting  of  tlio  bottles,  and  the  conseqaent 
escape  of  the  liquor.  Aflcr  a  lapse  of  18 
montlis,  during  which  the  carbonic  acid  ges  is 
generated  by  means  of  the  sappressed  fonnenta- 
tion,  a  (Iiiok  muddy  deposit  is  precipitated  to  the 
nook  of  the  bottle,  which  bos  gradually  been  rais- 
ed to  a  standing  position,  and  the  wine  becomes 
perfectly  clear  and  limpid,  liaving  a  very  light 
straw  color,  and  in  this  state  it  will  remain  un- 

chaniml  fiirTmn.      Whrn  n^nniml  fnrBTT»na. 


This  bererage,  iltlioagli&etitk 
er  place  Id  popnlv  ngtrd  than 
Is  jnstly  eataeiiMd  bjr  th*  ttni 
cian,  and  the  nflnM  ^levn 
qnalitiM  and  agraMbl*  wwt 
the  fitet ;  ha  dinrette  and  atreoj 
ties  rendering  it  TalnaUe  to  i 
its  fbll  flavor,  delightfkil  armni 
bonqnet,  endearing  it  ta  tbe  til 
at  Rheima,  the  bnainMi  cratr 
varies  IVom  S  to  il  fivoea  |m 
thing  inclnded;  and  i"  **^  — 
the 


1  tiMTM 


DK,  a  Flemish  paint«r,  bom  In  1 
1603,  died  in  Pari*,  Aof.  11 

C'red  to  Paris  at  tbe  ag*  of 
ring  enjoyed  the  butraetli 
guislied  manier,  yet  aeqafrad 
tion  for  \\a  portraiu  and 
coloring  is  esoellent,  and  Iiia 
great  merit.  Hi>  b«t  ptctarc 
at  Vincennee,  Mid  in  Um  ehnrc 
itea  at  Paris.  Om  of  bia  bcal 
of  himsfltj  now  in  the  Losrrab 


OHAMPAIGN  OHAlfFEHTT 

^^     t,  he  received  the  department  of  fbreiga  fttrtherMrrloe^  lest^lUling  Into  tbe  hands  of  Am 

ra,  which  he  kept  until  1811.    He  followed  enemj,  he  ehoold  be  Immediitely  pat  to  death 

«H>leon  in  the  campaign  Immortalized  bj  the  npon  a  gibbet  When  aabeeqiienUjr  Waahington 

le  of  Wagram,  and  contributed  to  the  treatj  aonght  for  him  to  reward  him  for  his  lUuiftd 

peace  which  had  for  its  result  the  marriage  and  dangeroos  senrioei  he  karned  of  his  recent 

m  the  conqueror  with  the  arcbdnchess  Marie  death  in  Kentooky. 

iionise.  He  proposed  also  the  annexation  of  OHAMPERTT  (ami»iparUUo\  an  agree- 
ioUand,  the  Hanseatio  towns,  and  the  dnchy  of  ment  to  divide  land  which  is  the  salgeot  of  ft 
lAoenburg  to  the  French  empire ;  but  lost  his  soit^  or  the  title  to  which  is  involyed  in  contio- 
lortiblio  in  1811,  for  haying  misunderstood  his  Tersy,  in  consideration  of  which  the  suit  is  to 
naator^slDtentions  toward  Russia.  Louis  XYUL  be  carried  on  by  the  person  who  makes  the 
ide  him  a  peer,  but  he  adhered  to  Napoleon  bargain  with  the  owner  or  claimant  of  the  land. 
«  the  Hundred  Days,  and  was  dismissed  The  term,  however,  is  now  allied  to  any  sdt 
I  Jie  battle  of  Waterloo.  In  1819  he  was  whether  relating  to  real  or  penonal  eatote,  ana 
ide  a  peer  again;  in  1880  he  adhered  to  the  champerty  may  be  defined  to  be  any  agreement 
▼emment  of  Louis  Philippe.  for  the  division  of  wliat  ahall  be  realiied  from 
OHAMPAIGN.  I.  AW. central oo.ofOhio,in-  ft  suit,  in  consideration  of  aervkwa  to  be  ren- 
ected  by  Mad  river,  and  traversed  by  two  rail-  dared  or  money  advanced  on  account  thereot 
—  i;  area  about  890  sq.m.;  pop.inl850, 19,763.  In  a  popular  sense  it  also  indodea  the  pnrohaaa 
surface  is  level  or  nndmating,  and  the  soil  of  lands  from  ft  claimant  who  is  not  in  poases- 
bile.  Productions  in  1850 :  964^617  bushels  sion,  and  the  pordiase  of  dioaes  in  action,  for 
M>m9  225,808  of  wheat,  170,997  of  oats,  and  the  purpose  <n  bringing  soil  upon  them,  though 
1 1,870  tons  of  hay.  There  were  84  churches,  neither  of  the  two  latter  cases  is  strictly  wluit 
ind  4,780  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Gap-  is  designated  etymok^oally  by  tha  word; 
ital,  Urbanna.  II.  An  £.  co.  of  IlL,  area  about  there  bdng  In  foot  no  mvisioaof  the  auUeet^ 
380  sq.  ra.,  comprising  a  part  of  the  Grand  but  a  mere  purchase  on  speculation.  Mamte- 
Prairie ;  pop.  in  1855,  6,565.  The  surfiice  con-  nance  was  the  aiding  another  in  the  proseoutioii 
rists  of  an  open  plain  of  great  fertility,  inter-  of  a  suity  and  if  it  was  in  consideration  of  re* 
d  with  small  clusters  of  trees.  The  pro-  ceiving  a  part  of  what  ahoold  be  rscovMvd,  it 
luns  in  1850  amomited  to  441,060  bushels  oonstltotea  champerty.  The  disthietion  be- 
M  oom,  88,850  of  oats,  1,406  tons  of  hay,  and  tween  maintenanee  and  champerty  was,  that 
1^,710  lbs.  of  butter.  Capital,  Urbanna.  maintenance  was  the  aiding  or  abetting  the 
CHAMPE,  John,  an  ofacer  in  the  war  of  the  prdeecuticm  of  a  suit,  whether  for  a  ytart  m  the 
American  revolution  who  gained  distinction  by  thing  in  suit  or  not ;  if  a  part  d  wnat  alunild  * 
lus  efforts  to  seize  Arnold  after  his  treason,  bom  be  recovered  was  to  be  received  by  the  person 
in  Loudon  co.,  Vs.,  in  1752,  died  in  Ky.  near  aiding  in  theproseculion,  then  it  waa  champeN 
the  dose  of  the  18th  century.  He  was  sdected  ty.  By  old  ^ng^lish  statutes  it  was  forbidden 
from  Gen.  Leo's  regiment  by  request  of  Wash-  to  dd  a  party  to  ft  suit  in  the  proaeontimi  or 
ington,  to  go  to  New  York  as  a  deserter  and  defonce  of  the  aame,  or  to  pnrdnase  ft  suit,  or 
q>y,  and  if  possible  to  seize  and  briog  off  Arnold  the  right  of  suing.  It  waa^  however,  permit* 
In  time  to  save  the  life  of  Andre.  Champe  ted  to  aid  a  near  kinsman,  servant^  or  poor 
undertook  the  enterprise  with  courage,  passed  neighbor,  from  the  mjBre  omiaideration  of  rria- 
bhe  American  lines  with  difficulty,  was  hotly  tionship  or  charity.  Theevilasoofffattoberem* 
pursued  by  his  comrades  as  a  deserter,  reached  edied  were:  1,  oflBdousintermeddfing  with  con- 
New  York,  underwent  an  examination  before  troversies  for  the  sake  of  some  gam  to  be  d»- 
^r  Henry  Clinton,  and  by  him  was  consigned  rived  therefipom ;  S,  aiding  ft  pax^  firom  soma 
bo  Gen.  Arnold,  who  gave  him  in  the  British  motive  of  hoetUi^  or  ill  meling  toward  the  op- 
srmy  his  former  rank.  He  discovered  the  cue-  poflito  party.  At  ft  tima  when  the  administM- 
tom  of  Arnold  to  walk  in  his  garden  at  a  lato  tion  of  iustice  was  somewhat  loose^  and  the 
boar  every  nigbt,  formed  a  plan  with  a  com-  minds  ofjudges  and  Juriee  eoold  be  acted  npon 
rade  to  seize  and  gag  him  there,  and  to  take  by  the  influence  of  persona  of  aoroe  considara- 
bim  between  them  as  a  drunken  companion  to  tion,  such  interforenoe  with  aidta  in  aid  of 
a  boat  on  the  Hudson,  whence  arrangements  ^ther  party  waa  ft  violooB  abuss^  and  waa  by 
were  made  for  hb  speedy  transportation  to  the  law  dedared  to  be  a  misdemeanor.  Aa  to  tba 
American  head-quarters.  On  the  appointed  getting  hold  of  claims  to  proaeonta,  whathar  Inr 
night  Arnold  failed  to  appear  in  the  garden,  and  parcliMe  or  with  an  agreamant  to  divide,  it 
Champe  after  waiting  for  him  till  near  morning  aeema  to  liave  bean  practised  Inr  attomaya;  aond 
returned  with  deep  chagrin  to  his  position  in  in  addition  to  the  general  problbitioQ  of  mala* 
the  British  army.  It  proved  that  Arnold  had  tonance,  thora  waa  ft  apaoiai  provirion  applying 
the  day  before  changed  his  quarters,  preparatory  to  attorneya.  Than  aa  to  aUoms  to  land  by  par* 
to  the  embarkation  of  his  troops  for  Virginia,  aona  out  of  poassssioiL  it  waa  by  atatnto  pre- 
There  was  nothing  left  for  Ohampe  but  to  em-  scribed  that  no  one  aboold  hay  or  aaQ  muesa 
brace  the  first  opportunity  to  escape  to  the  the  vendor  had  bean  in  poasaaaion  orraoalvad 
American  anny,  which  he  did  soon  after  landing  the  rents  a  year  previona.  Sindlar  profaiUtOfy 
In  Virginia,  and  joined  the  troops  under  Gen.  lawa  have  Men  ganaraOy  adoDtad  in  thia  ecaa* 
Greene.  Gen.  Washington  discharged  him  from  try,  9bA  in  aona  atateSj  aa  k  Masaaahnaatti^ 
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where  there  wan  no  statute  on  the  raLject,  aeoepted  1^  takiiur  op.  i 

cliampcrty  has  been  hehl  to  bo  an  otTt'iioo  at  Joined,  and  carried  on  to  ur-  w 

common  law.    In  the  state  of  New  York  an  stopped  by  the  Jodgea.      Vc       k  i       i 

innovation  was  first  made  by  allowing  a  person  for  the  Tictoriooa  party.    It  ■      & 

claiming  title  to  lands,  ])osse$«ion  of  which  was  torn  that  our  modem  phraae  r^i^ 

held  adversely,  to  execute  a  mortgage  of  such  appeal  to  the  God  of  batllea.^  #1 

lands,  which  would  be  valid  and  liave  preference  appears  to  be  of  Gothie  o 

over  all  subsequent  judgments  against,  or  mort-  Konnan  introdooed  it  ii  i 

gages,  ^.,  executed  by  the  mortgager,  in  case  he  was  practised  as  lata  a»  i(  an 

should  ultimately  recover  title.    Tlie  courts  of  year  of  Queen  Elixabeth  a  inmi  of  ^- 

that  state  have  also  made  an  exception  as  to  con-  fought  by  champions  in  TothO 

veyances  of  lands  held  adversely,  if  such  con-  ster,  on  a  writ  of  riflht    He  i 

veyauce  was  in  pursuance  of  a  contract  entered  preraed  in  France  br  St.  Loi 

into  before  the  adverse  ])08session  commenced,  remuned  nnrepealed  oo  the  i 

Lastly,  in  respect  to  attorneys,  the  code  of  book  to  the  time  of  Georga  lli^  .. 

practice  of  New  York  authorizes  a  bargain  be-  way  man  escaped  from  In^oe  br 

tween  attorney  and  client  as  to  compensation  api>eal  to  wager  of  battla.    In 

for  the  prosecution  or  defence  of  a  suit,  and  until  recently  in  hm  on  the  eok^ 

this  is  understood  to  warrant  an  agreement  kings  of  England,  a  ofaampioB  ■ 

that  the  attorney  shall  have  port  of  what  shall  ously.    Tlie  championaliip  of  1         uA 

be  recovered.    It  was  a  very  ancient  rule  of  tary  in  the  fiimUy  of  D]       e 

the  common  law  that  choses  in  action  should  male  representative  heir,  m* 

not  bo  assigned,  the  object  of  which  rule  was  style  of  the  middle  ageaidioiutt 

to  prevent  any  champertious  intermeddling  with  and  throwing  down  hia  j 

claims  to  bo  put  in  suit ;  but  courts  of  equity  to  dispute  the  right  of  uie  ht 

long  since  recognized  the  right  of  the  assignee,  throne.    This  portion  of  1       < 

and  no  other  effect  of  the  rule  remained  ex-  occurred  in  1831,  at  the  cok^ 

cept  that  it  was  required  that  a  suit  at  law  IV.    William  IV.  and  Viotoraa  ■  ^ 

should  bo  brought  in  the  name  of  the  assignor,  it 

But  this  has  now  been  abrogated  in  the  state        CIIAMFLAIN',  a  post  ^Ula^a 

of  Now  York,  as  well  as  many  other  states,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  Clinton  ooi^  N.  T.;  pB|L 

and  a  suit  must  bo  brought  in  tlie  name  of  the  of  township  in  1855,  5,197;  of  TiDan  V^ 

real  party  in  interest.  It  is  situated  on  Chaxy  river,  wliieh  ■Mb 'a 


■  a 


CHAMPION,  a  term  derived  from  chivalry,  with  water  power,  and  ia 

and  signifying  one  who  undertakes  to  defend  Northern  railroad   with    Ronae^ 

his  cause  by  force  of  arms.    Custom  allows  a  Ogdensbnrg.    It  ia  eompriied    in 

wider  latitude  of  application  to  tlie  word.    In  collection  distiict.  and  haa  aonia  trad^,  wl^ii 

Uie  ruder  stages  of  society,  when  might  consti-  carried  on  by  the  Chaxy  river. 


tuted  right,  the  right  was  frequently  submitted  contains  several  chnrcheni  an  acadODj.  aw^ 

to  such  an  arbitrament.    The  two  elements  paper  oflSce,  and  mannfiwloiiea  of  km  wd 

which  then  chiefly  entered  into  the  social  sys-  otlier  articles. 

tem,  namely,  religion  and  love  of  military  glo-  CIIAMPLAFN',  a  K.  W.  eo.  of  Ghaiii  L 

ry,  both  inclined  toward  a  ceremony  in  which  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bt. 

God  sliould  be  called  to  indicate  tlio  righteous-  by  the  St.  Maurice  river,  and 


ness  of  the  cause  by  success  in  the  trial  by  bat-    small  lakes ;  area  6,200  aq.  n. ;  pm.  in  IflSMi 
tie.    Accordingly,  we  find  from  the  earliest  ages    13,896.    In  1851-^  it  prodneed  t&OQt  ~ 
of  feudalism  the  trial  by  private  combat  recog-    of  wheat,  200,796  of  oat^  19,ttS  or  T 


nized  as  a  legal  mode  of  Fettling  disputes.    The    11,319  tons  of  hay,  5,469  iMMmdt  of 

of  nank 


trial  came  gradually  to  bo  hedged  in  by  for-  29,130  of  wool,  166,900  of  napla 

malities,  until  it  was  only  appealed  to  in  casea  81,059  of  butter.    It  contnned  8  griil*  11  flC. 

of  grave  imiKirt.    It  is  obvious  that  in  many  and  4  fulling  mills,  1  tannery,  1  ftiundwy,  II 

cases  of  perstmol  encounter  the  disputants  must  scliools,  and  8  chnrchea 
be  so  unequally  matched  that  tiiey  could  not  be        CHAMPLAIN,  Lake,  a  ^ctoitaut 

pitted  against  each  other  with  any  chance  of  a  water  lying  between  New  York  and  Yi 

fair  result ;    the  law  therefore  permitted  the  and  eztencling  from  Whit^iall,  ta  tba 

plaintiff^  or  the  defendant  in  cases  of  aocnsa-  state,  to  6l  John^s  in  Canadik    It  ii 

tion,  to  name  a  proxy  or  champion.    Appeal  to  long,  and  varies  In  breadtli  fron  49  ladb  H 

combat  could  be  made  in  conrt-inartiali  that  is  15  m.    Its  greatest  breadth  minliiti  i  hd  If 

to  say,  in  cases  coming  under  the  Jurisdiction  islands  ia  about  10  m.,  at  a  point  nav  IfcuB^I^ 

of  the  court  of  chivalry  or  honor,  in  appeals  of  ton,  Vt.    Its  depth  variea  team  M  to  191  Ih^ 

felony,  and  in  certain  coses  upon  issue  joined  and  vessels  of  80  or  100  tons  nnvignla  ili  lAili 

in  a  writ  of  right    Ladies  and  minons  being  extent.    The  principal  iaUnda  areHorth  Hb% 

disqualified  by  reason  of  their  phyucal  incjipa-  11  by  2  m.,  South  Hera,  19  by  4  bl,  ani  Ia 

city,  prosecuted  their  claims  by  a  champion.  Hotte,  6  by  2  m.;  these  8,  with  ■awnl  Milv 

The  champion  usually  challenged  his  opiK)nent  ones  and  the  peninsula  oi  AlboK  aH  in  the  9L 

by  casting  down  his  glove,  which  the  ktter  part,  form  tue  ooontj  of  Gmad  Ua  ii  Ti^ 


OHAMFLAIH  6M 

The  largest  riven  entering  tbe  lake  are  and  aboat  ^  of  a  leam  from  it  fn  a  8.  W.  4W 

sisqne.  Onion  or  Winooski,  Lamoille,  rectioo,  lies  Grab  idand,  small  and  low,  and 

DhajEj,  Saranao  (the  old  Indian  name  iorroonded  bj  an  eztensiTe  shoaL    Upon  ibis 

iike  itselOi  An  Sable,  and  the  onUet  of  ialand  ft  battery  of  one  gon  was  ^Mablldiedi 

orse  in  the  8.  W.  part.    Its  own  outlet  Oapt  MoDondn^'s  vessels  were  anchored  with 

>rel  or  Richelieu  river,  whioh  empties  springs  on  their  cables  in  line  pandlel  to  the 

8t.  Lawrence,  and  with  the  Ohamblj  shore  and  in  the  Ibllowing  order :  Tlie  Eagle, 

brds  a  passage  for  vessels  of  large  size  brig,  of  SOgnns  (8  long  18b,  12  8S-lb.  oamm- 

cean.    On  the  S.  it  has  beatable  com*  ades)  and  160  men,  Oapt.  Henley,  was  at  the 

ion,  by  means  of  the  Champlain  canal,  head  of  the  line^  and  lay  so  near  Oomberiand 

)  Hudson  river.    Navigation  is  usually  head  as  to  bring  the  enemy  within  carronade 

f  ice  about  the  end  of  November,  and  range  should  he  attempt  to  enter  the  bay  by 

larly   in   April.    The  waters  abound  doubling  it;  the  Saratoga,  diip,  of  S6  gans(8 

SB,  pickerel,  salmon  trout,  lind  other  long  84s,  6  48,  and  18  ^Ib.  oaironades)  and 

of  fish.    This  lake,  filling  a  valley  818  men,  Oapt  IfeDonongh's  vessel,  was  8d ; 

by  high  mountains,  is  celebrated  for  the  llocnderoga,  schooner,  of  17  gnns  (4  long 

lificent  scenery,  embracing  the  Green  IBs,  8  kmg  ISto)  and  110  men,  Ueot-oom^ 

OS  of  Vermont   on  the  £.,  and  the  mandant  Stephen  Oasshi,  was  the  8d ;  and  the 

ao  mountains  of  New  York  on  the  Preble,  a  sloqi  or  cotter,  of  7  gmis  (l<mg  9-prs.) 

veral  pleasant  villages  and  watering  and  80  men,  Lient-oommandant  Birad,  was  the 

rith  one  or  two  important  towns,  are  last  vessel,  lying  so  near  the  rimals  off  Crab 

on  its  shores,  which  comprise  the  col-  island  as  to  prevent  the  enemv  ftom  pasring 

iistricts  of  Burlington  and  Ohamplain.  that  end  of  tne  line.    In  addition  to  UMse  4 

regate  tonnage  enrolled  and  licensed  in  vessel^  there  were  8  gnn-boats,  rooonting  eaefi 

^7,  was  10,550^1;  value  of  imports,  along'84-pr,  and  an  18-lb.  Oolinnbiad,  and  4 

95 ;  value  of  exports,  $2,965,588 ;  num-  of  ft  smaller  sise,  monntiBg  each  a  hmg  84-pr. 

vessels  entered,  1,878;  tons,  188,548;  The  oompleniettts  of  these  gnn-boats  were  abmit 

3f  vessels  cleared,  1,758 ;  tons,  117,888.  86  men  eadi.    The  total  i&erican  fofoe^  there^ 

Ohamplain  was  discovered  in    1608  fare,  was  14  vessels,  monnting  86  gons,  and 

lel  Ohamplain,  whose  name  it  received,  carrying  about  850  officers  wad  raep,  melod- 

tie  scene  of  many  important  events  in  ing  ft  small  detacfamoit  of  soldiers  acdng  as 

'  wars  of  the  continent,  and  in  the  year  mtfinea.    The  gnn-boats  were  dtstrtboted  In- 

>ecame  of  much  importance  in  our  war  shore  of  the  laige  vesselL  and  in  so^eAi  a  mai^ 

^land.    At  that  time  an  invasion  of  tha  ner  as  to  sostain  the  line  Ibe  most  eilbet* 

I  portion  of  New  York  was  contempla-  nally.    They  were  not  anchored,  bnt  were  k(qpt 

a  force  of  from  10,000  to  15,000  troops  in  motion  by  sweeps-daring  the  whde  engage-' 

ected  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal  for  ment.    Li  addition  to  the  enstomaiy  arrange- 

pose.    In  such  an  expedition,  the  com-  ment  of  sprii^  npon  the  cablea,  ft  ke^ge  was 

Lake  Ohamplain  became  an  object  of  laid  off  npon  each  bow  of  the  8«ratoga,tbe&)iaw- 

oment,  ns  it  fianked  the  march  of  the  sers  being  bronght  in  npon  the  qoarteri^  the 

army  for  more  than  100  miles,  thn»  bights  hanging  nnder  water  oat  of  the  reaoi  of 

great  facilities  for  the  transportation  shot    In  uie  selaetien  of  Ms  snohoraga  and  fai* 

»rcements,  supplies,  &o.    The  efforts  of  all  his  arrangements  Ibr  bottle^  Osnt.  -lleDoii- 

ions  were  therefore  directed  to  the  crea>  ongh  eiineed  higfar  protoarional  ablfity,  and  ta 

laval  forces  on  the  lake  in  the  shortest  the  preeantion  or  laying  out  the  ked$^  jxpon 

time,  and  vessels  were  built  and  equip-  the  qnarters  of  Ms  own  ship,  he  owed  Ae  Tio>' 

service  with  magical  rapidity.    The  tory  wlikih  ensued.    On  tbe  morning  of  Sept. 

y  the  largest  American  vessel,  was  built  11, 1814^  Jost  after  the  aon  had  risen^  the  ap- 

nnes,  and  was  launched  on  the  40Ui  day  proaoh  of  the  British  sqoaditNi  WM  disoerered 

first  tree  used  in  her  ftame  was  taken  by  the  goaid-boats  of  the  Ametieans^  md  prep- 

e  forest    In  Aug.  1814,  the  English  arationB  wore  made  Ibr  aotion.    Soon  after  6 

bout   12,000   strong,  commanded   by  o^doeki  the  enemy  hftdng fowned  inBne  abrsas^ 

rge  Pre  vest,  advanced  in  4  divisions  approaohed  the  American  aqaadron  In  good  or- 

Plattsbnrg,  then  held  by  Brig.  Gen.  der,  the  wind  moderate  and  Mr,  the  weedier 

,  with  a  force  of  only  1,500  men.  Oapt  fine.    Tk»  British  sqoadron  was  oemmandad  by 

ugh,  who  commanded  the  American  Oapt  Downie^  an  offioer  of  distinotion,  and  wae 

-ce  on  the  lake,  anchored  in  Plattsborg  composed  as  fi^ws:  The  laigest  vessel,  ooni* 

>ept.  8,  and  awaited  the  appearance  <S  manded  by  Oapt  Bownie  in  penon.  was  the 

ny's  squadron,  which  came  down  the  Oonfiaaoe^  ft  amp,  of  87  gons^  ptineipaBy  kqg 

Q  Sir  George  Prevost^s  left  flank.  Pktts-  84s,  with  a  complenient  of  oonsidetibly  moTO 

r  is  a  deep  indentation  of  the  shore,  into  than  800  oflloers  and  men ;  the  linnet,  brig^ 

le  river  Saranac  empties,  at  the  mouth  <^  16  lone  18s,  widi  a  erew  of  aboot  100  men; 

1.  and  upon  both  its  banks,  stands  the  the  Ohnbb,  doop,  of  11  gnna,  18-lbw  oarraiedes, 

f  Plattsburg,  which  at  that  time  con-  and  1  long  8,  and40aMn;  tlMFIneh,  Arap,  also 

bout  70  houses.    Oumberland  head  is  of  11  gnns,  and  40   men:    18  goB-boata.  6' 

themmost  point   of  Plattsburg  bay;  numntlQg  8^  and  the  rsmaindar  1  gon  eaohj' 


inenL,  uie  wiioio  Bioruooru  uaiiory  oi  uie  oara-  iromiii8paironi/o\^aasiea,ueo 

toga  liad  become  unavailable,  the  long  gona  hav-  de  Monts.  Letters  patent  to  thU 

ing  been  disabled  by  shot,  and  the  carronadea  inated  him  vioe-admiral,  and  lu 

dismounted.    It  therefore  became  necessary  to  of  hin  m^featy  in  that  part  of  . 

wind  the  ship,  in  order  to  bring  tlio  larboard  called  Norimbergae,  with  full 

battery  to  bear.    This  was  accomplished  by  peace  and  war,  and  to  trado  in  i 

means  of  the  kedges  which  had  been  laid  out,  40^  to  46^  N.,  to  the  exduson 

and  the  fresh  broadside  was  brought  to  bear  sons,  also  to  make  grants  of  land 

ui)on  the  Con  fiance  with  great  effect.    She  at-  Monts  made  a  new  enngoment 

tempted  the  same  evolution,  though  unsuccess-  for  another  voyage.  Leaving  ] 

fully,  and,  about  2^  hours  after  the  engagement  they  proceeded  to  the  St»  Lawren 

commenced,  surrendered.  The  Saratoga's  broad-  of  founding  a  settlement  on  its 

side  was  then  sprung  upon  the  Linnet,  which  Monts  finding  the  climate  too  m 

struck  a  few  minutes  afterward.     The  Finch  ed  the  ooastofNova  Scotia  till  tl 

had  previously  been  crippled,  and  drifted  down  island  in  the  St.  Croix  river  bet 

upon  Crab  island,   where,    upon  receiving  a  New  Brunswick,  bat  fp€«dily 

shot  from  the  1  gun  battery,  slie  surrendered ;  quence  of  its  want  of  water 

and  the  Chubb  had  earlier  in  the  engagement  decided  on  Port  Royal,  £.  aide 

struck  to  the  Ticonderoga.   The  gun-boats  struck  During  tlie  winter  and  succeed 

soon  aflter  the  Confiance,  though  they  succeeded  plain  was  occupied  in  ezplorinff  < 

in  escaping,  none  of  our  vessels  being  in  a  con-  ne  did  as  far  as  Cape  Cod,  Mm 

dition  to  pursue  them.    The  American  loss  in  returned  to  France.    His  8d  to 

killed  and  wounded  was  111.    That  of  the  en-  taken  at  the  solicitation  of  De  '. 

cmy  was  variously  stated  at  from  173  to  204.  once  more  taken  ap  the  idea  U 

The  conduct  of  Capt.  McDonough,  his  oflScers  on  the  St  Lawrence,  near  th< 

and  men,  was  highly  applauded;  in  fact,  the  calm  Saguenay.    He  sailed  in  1608, 

And   rlpjinAriLtA   )»m.vprv  wit.h  ivTiinli    tliia   anfirkn  hiaH  )iv  Print.r^rftv^    for  ili*  ww 


France,  but  the  plot  was  disoovered  and  colony.    Once  more,  therefore,  he  went  home, 
ished  by  the  hanging  of  the  ringleader.    In  with    the  intention  of  importing   additional 
l609  the  Horons,  Algonquins,  and  other  Indian  oolonists  and  of  getting  permission  to  fortify 
"teibes,  took  the  war-path  against  the  Iroquois,  the  settlement.  He  returned  with  his  family,  and 
Ohamplain,  considering  the  Iroquois  dangerous  the  title  of  governor,  in  1620;  but  it  was  not 
to  the  colony,  joined  the  Hurons,  and  descended  till  1624  that  his  patrons  at  home  enabled 
tike  Iroquois  or  Sorel  river,  until  stopped  by  him  to  commence  defensive  works.    Meantime, 
the  falls  of  Clmmbly.    Here  he  sent  back  his  in  1627,  £ngland  had  declared  war  against 
XhmU,  and  crew,  keeping  only  2  men  with  him-  France.     Captain  Kirk,  a  Frenchman  in  tlie 
•elt     With  these  he  accompanied  the  Hurons  English  service,  came  with  an  armament  of  6 
in  their  canoes  to  the  lake,  since  called  Lake  ships,  and  Quebec,  which  now  contained  about 
Champlain.    They  had  hoped  to  surprise  the  200  souls,  being  unable  to  make  resistance,  oa- 
Iroqaois,  but    the    scouts  of   that  tribe   saw  pitulated.    By  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain,  Maroh 
Ibem  on  the  lake,  so  they  put  ashore,  intending  29, 1682,  Canada  was  restored  to  France.  Cham- 
"to  fight,  on  the  next  day.    Champlain  set  his  plain,  being  reinstated  as   governor,  strained 
allies  in  order  of  battle.    On  the  first  charge  of  every  nerve  to  place  his  colony  in  a  better  posi- 
the  Iroquois,  200  in  number,  he  shot  their  2  tion  than  before.    Among  the  means  on  whidi 
chiefs  with  his  firelock.    The  enemy  fled,  and  he  reckoned  much  was  the  Christianization  of 
the  Hurons  returned  to  Quebec  with  50  scalps,  the  Indians,  especially  of  his  friends  the  Hurona. 
Iq  September  of  the  same  year  he  returned  to  His  force  of  missionaries  was  increased  to  16 
France,  leaving  the  colony  under  the  care  of  clergy,  with  numerous  lay  brothers.    A  college 
Pierro  Chavin.     Returning,  he  left  Honfleur  was  established  at  Quebec,  in  which  the  children 
April   8,   1610,  arrived   at  Tadousac   on  the  of  the  savages  were  trained  in  habits  of  civil- 
S6th   of  the  same  montli,  landed  there,  and  ization  and  in  the  use  of  the  French  language, 
induced  the  Montagnez  Indians  of  the  place  He  did  not  live  to  see  the  result  of  his  efforts,  his 
to  lend  him  60  braves,   with  whom  he  once  death  having  taken  place  the  same  year.    He 
more  ascenilcd  the  river  to  Lake  Champlain  was  succeeded  as  governor  byDe  Montagny. 
to  fight  the  Iroquois.    Fortune  failed  to  favor  Champlain,  apart  from  his  merits  as  a  discoverer, 
him   in  this  expedition.    His  allies  were  de-  was  a  noteworthy  man.    His  zeal  for  the  prop- 
featod,   and    liimself  wounded  by  an  arrow,  agation  of  Christianity  was  great.  A  saying  of 
which  caused  liim  to  return  to  Quebec,  and  his  is  preserved — ^that  the  salvation  of  one  sool 
thence  once  more  to  France,  where  he  found  is  of  more  importance  than  the  founding  of  h 
Henry  IV.  dead,  and  the  fortunes  of  De  Monts  new  empire.  While  in  Canada  he  devoted  him- 
Bo  broken  that  he  was  unable  to  continue  the  self  wholly  to  the  duties  of  his  position,  and 
Bettlement  of  his  now  colony  at  Montreal.  The  apparently  with  a  single  eye  to  benefit  his 
queen  regent,  however,  having  appointed  Charles  patrons.  Although  trafiic  with  the  Indians  was 
of  Bourbon  nominal  governor  of  New  France,  very  lucrative,  he  never  engaged  in  it    Hia 
that  prince  nominated  Champlain  his  lieutenant-  views  of  justice  were  stern  and  upright,  yet 
governor  with  extensive  powers,  which  appoint-  tempered  with  mercy.    He  has  been  accused 
ment  was  also  continued  under  the  prince  of  of  credulity  in  repeating  the  stories  told  him  by 
Conde  and  his  relative  Montmorency.    Cham-  the  Indians,  but  these  were  omitted  in  revising 
plain  returned  to  America  in  1612,  again  en-  his  writings.    The  best  edition  of  his  worka  is 
g;aged  in  war  with  the  Iroquois,  and  extended  that  publi^ed  in  4to.,  1640. 
his  discoveries.  About  this  tune — but  the  dates  CHAMPLAIN  CANAL  commences  at  White- 
are  uncertain — he  explored  the  Ottawa  river,  hall,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Lake  Champlain, 
to  a  lake  about  65  leagues  from  its  mouth,  being  and  mns  in  a  general  S.  course  to  the  Hudson, 
in  hopes  by  that  route  to  reach  Hudson's  bay,  which  it  joins  at  Fort  Edward,    Thence  it  ez- 
just  discovered  by  the  mariner  whose  name  it  tends  along  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  passes 
hears,  ani^  with  a  vogue  idea  of  throwing  some  Saratoga,  and  joins  the  Erie  canal  at  Water- 
light  on  the  northwest  passage.    In  1615  he  vliet,  opposite  Troy.    By  this  canal  a  water 
invited  some  Jesuit  missionaries  to  the  colony,  conmiunication  was  opened  between  the  Hod- 
The  same  year  lie  made  an  extensive  exploration,  son    and  the   St.   Lawrence,    through   Lake 
ascending  the  Ottawa  for  some  distance,  then  Champlain.    It  was  completed  in  1822,  and  its 
taking  an  easterly  direction,  partly  overland,  total  length,  including  about  17  m.  of  iraproved 
partly  by  canoe,  till  he  arrived  at  the  eastern  river  navigation,  is  64  m. 
shore  of  Lake  Huron ;   embarked  on  the  lake  CHA2iPMESL£,  Marie  Besmabes   de,    a 
to  a  southern  point ;  then  going  overhmd  to  French  actress,  bom  at  Rouen  in  1644,  died  at 
the  western  extremity  of  Ontario,  he  explored  Auteml,  near  Paris,  in  1698.  She  was  the  grand* 
that  lake  and  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  the  daughter  of  a  president  of  the  parliament  of 
entrance  of  Lake  Champlain,  where  he  made  Normandy,  but  her  fiither  being  disinherited,  she 
another  campaign  with  the  Hurons  and  win-  selected  the  stage  as  a  means  of  support,  made 
tered  witli  them,  returning  to  Quebec  in  the  her  debut  in  her  native  city,  and  married  an 
spring.      Up    to    this   time,    Champlain   had  actor,  Charles  Chevillet,  sieur  de  Champmesl^, 
given  more  attention  to  exploring  the  conn*  who  had  also  some  talent.    Both  acquired  sooh 
try,  and  cstiblishing  relations  with  his  neigh-  fame  that  they  were  invited  to  Paris,  where  they 
bors,  than  to  consolidating  his  power  in  the  were  ancoeesful,  especially  at  the  theatre  of 
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this  intended  work  were  read  byliim,  in  1807,  great  work  pabliflhcdin  1824, 

to  the  ficadeinj  of  Grenoble,  before  he  was  tlie  gOTemment,  onder  the  ti 

17  years  old.    A  few  months  later  he  repaired  fyatime  hieroglynhique  dm  m 

to  Pari^  where  ho  became  acquainted  with  Chompollion  had,  meanwhOe, 

the  most  renowned  orientalists  of  the  time,  first  volumes  of  his  Pantheon  . 

MilHn,    Langles,  Sylvestre    do    Socy,    Ch6zy,  however,  was  not  completed. 

and  assiduously  attended  the  lectures  at  the  1826  he  travelled  in  Italy,  and 

college  of  Franco  and  the  royal   school    of  French    government  a  valnal 

orientAl  languages,  giving  special  attention  to  Egyptian  antiqaities,  which  ha 

the  Coptic,  through  which  ho  now  hoped  to  Leghorn  by  the  English  oonsol, 

decipher  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.    He  conse-  visited  the  masenms  of  Tnrin, 

Quently    prepared    a    Coptic    grammar    and  and  Naples,  which  he  thoroi 

aictionary,    which    he  never  ceased  to    re-  giving  an  account  of  his  rei 

vise  and  enlarge.    After  perfecting  his  know-  coveries  in  several  papers  rei 

ledge  of  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Sanscrit,  he  Italian  academies^  or  addreMi 

began  in  1808  to  perceive  a  dim  light  through  persons  in  France.  The  most  re 

the  arcana  of  hieroglyphic  writing,  and  by  a  Premiere  et  iseonds  lettr$  au 

minute  comparison  between  the  Kosetta  in-  which  he  presented  sev 

script  ion  and  a  demotic  papyrus,  he  found  out  tions  of  his  system.    On  j       i 

the  25  Egyptian  letters  as  set  down  by  Plu-  found  that  an  Egyptian  i 

tarch.    To  this  mo<le  of  writing  he  took  such  a  created  at  the  Lonvre  bj  a  Umj, 

liking,  and  acquired  such  familiarity  with  it,  as  being  appointed  keeper,  and.  i 

to  use  it  even  for  his  private  notes.    In  180tl  he  professor  of  Egyptian  mH      I 

was  appointed  professor  of  history  in  the  faculty  soum.    He  devoted  his  ai. 

of  Grenoble,  and  in  1814  appearetl  the  2  first  duties,  and  so  arranged  tlm 
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is,  where  he  found  that  he  had  been  waahing  the  handa  of  the  oalebraiit  wia  pouiBd* 
tnber  ofthe  academy  of  insoriptiona.  It  waa  uanally  anrroimded  with  oarved  aeata  or 
itific  society  he  commonioated  vari-  atall%  whidi  were  oocnpied  by  tiie  clergy  .not 
f  his  explorations,  and  especially  hia  engaged  in  the  aervioea.  Theae  were  also  n^ed 
Us  ngnes  employ ispar  Us  Sgyptiam  when  the  ofltoe  waa  aong  in  ohoir,  a  leotom  be- 
roU  susiimes  grapkiques  d  la  noto'  ing  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  chanoeL  The 
incipales  divisiom  du  temps.  He  ataJls  were  nanally  enriched  with  carrhiga.  and 
bis  Grammaire  ^yptienne^  and  hia  had  canopiea  of  earred  oak  placed  over  them. 
i  hieroglyphique^  while  preparing  The  chancel  in  Qothio  bnikUngs  oocopiea  the 
B  for  the  great  descriptive  work  in  same  i>laoe  with  the  apaia  in  the  ancient  baiili- 
ntended  to  give  the  results  of  his  caa^  and  waa  called  ao  from  the  emtcdU  orraila 
Sgypt,  and  which  was  to  be  a  com-  which  were  naed  in  the  early  chnrdiea  to  aep^* 
e  of  ancient  Egyptian  civilization,  rate  the  clergy  from  the  laity. 
)tus  of  this  publication,  issued  to-  OHANGELLOB,  a  law  officer  known  to  the 
iofl831,  wasthelastpaperofOham-  polity  of  aeveral  ooontriea.  The  derlTstion  of 
)  had  a  few  months  before  been  ap*  the  title  ia  nnoertai&  It  baa  been  dariyed  1^ 
fessor  of  Egyptian  archaoology  in  Ooke  from  tiie  ri^t  of  cancellation  cfpatenta 
)f  France,  and  had  opened  his  lee-  and  other  royal  granta,  inherent  in  this  officer,  to 
le  was  obliged  to  stop  them,  on  ac-  miarepreBentation  of  fMta  or  on  other  gnmnda. 
t  of  apoplexy.  He  tried  in  vain  to  But  the  word  chancel  would  point  to  a  more  an- 
n ;  be  was  only  able  to  give  the  dent  derivation.  The  aafMMteM*NCt  of  the  Bo- 
ich  to  his  Grammaire  Egyptienne.  man  oourta  waa  dmply  a  door-keeper,  or  naher, 
Dsidered  his  best  title  to  the  regard  to  keep  bade  the  people  who  prcwind  roddy 
.  All  bis  manuscripts  were  pur-  forwara  to  the  ea$MU^  or  railinga.  The  door- 
be  French  government,  and  pub-  keeper  afterward  became  diiefaoribe,  an  offidal 

1834  to  1848,  under  the  supervi-  which  the  Boman  diurdi  borrowed  fhun  the 

rother.  Roman  emphw,  and  atill  retaina  in  the  bidiop'a 

>LLION  FIGE  AC,  Jean  JAOQuny  a  chancellor.  The  frmctlon  of  the  dianodlor  ia  thoa 

iffiologist,  born  in  1778  at  Figeac,  described  by  Bladcstone :  ''When  the  modem 

has  been  affixed  to  his  patronymic  kingdoma  of  Enrcnpe  were  eatddidied  npon  the 

9h  him  from  his  younger  brother,  ruina  of  the  empire,  almost  eveiy  atate  pre* 

ted    orientalist.     He  was  at  first  served  ita  dianodlor,  with  cUffiarent  JoriadSe- 

the   public  library  and  professor  tiona  and  ^gnities,  aooording  to  the  oifforeot 

^rature  at  Orenoble.  In  1828  he  re-  oonstltntiiona.    But  in  all  of  them  he  seems  to 

iris,  being  appointed  professor  at  the  have  had  the  anpervision  of  all  charten^  lettsr% 

rtes^  and  keeper  of  the  manusciipta  and  auch  other  public  instmments  of  the  erown 

(now  imperial)  library,  which  office  as  were  aoUienncated  in  tiie  most  solemn  man- 

antil  1848.    Ue  is  now  (1858)  libra-  ner,  and  therefore,  when  aeala  came  into  iis% 

imperial  cb&teau  of  Fontaineblean.  he  had  dways  the  custody  of  the  klng^  gies* 

A  many  valuable  manuscripts  con-  seal;  so  that  the  office  of  chancellor,  or  kffd 

thebistory  of  France,  most  of  them  keeper,  whose  anthori^  by  the   statote   of 

•atronage  of  the  government  or  the  Elizabeth  is  declared  to  be  exactly  the  sams^  is 

orical  society.     He  has  aided  Sil-  with  na  oraated  by  the  mere  ddiveiy  of  the 

acy  and  Docier  in  several  import-  king's  great  sed  into  his  eostodji  wherdify  he 

ions,  and  superintended  the  unfin-  becomea,  without  writ  or  patenL  an  officer  of 

atioDs  of  his  brother,  especially  the  the  greatest  wei^t  and  power  ok  any  now  sub* 

Egyptienney  the  Dictionnaire  hU-  sisting  ia  ih»  kingdom,  and  soperlor  in  point  of 

,  and  the  Voyage  en  jSgypte.  precedency  to  eveir  tempord  lord.    Be  k  a 

.  The  doctrine  of  cliances  is  a  brandi  privy  councillor  by  his  offios^  and  proloeiUkor  of 

tics  which  calculates  the  degree  of  the  house  of  lords  by  prescription.    To  him  be- 

3f  a  contingent  event,  or  of  the  cor-  longs  tiie-  appointment  of  aU  JasHoss  of  the 

i  result.    It  is  used  in  the  discussion  peace  throoghont  the  kingdom* '  Bdng  fbrmsfw 

observations,  especially  in  astron-  ly  an  eodenastio,  to  none  elae  were  then  oar 

>desy ;  and  also  in  the  calculation  of  paUe  of  an  office  so  conVersant  in  writing^  and 

d  insurance.  prodding  orer  the  king's  ohapel,  he  became 

1.,  in  Gothic  architecture,  that  pcNv  keeper  St  the.kin|^s  o<msdenoe.  Tvitar  in  right 

rch  occupied  by  the  dergy,  and  usu-  of  tbe  khig  of  aU  royd  hoantaia  and  ooDegei^ 

d  from  the  nave  and  aisles  by  screena  and  patron  of  aU  the  king^a  livings  midsr  the 

ed  stone  or  oak.    The  screen  which  ydne  of  20  marks  (or  £20j  per  annnm.    He  la 

e  chancel  from  the  nave  was  called  the  generd  jgoardian  of  all  infiuita,  idiot^  and 

3en,  because  a  rood  or  large  crucifix  lunanos,  ana  haa  tiie  geoerd  agpanntsnasDee 

placed  on  it,  accompanied  with  2  of  all  charitable  nses  In  the  kingdom,  and  sU 

esenting  St.  John  and  the  Yugin  thia  over  and  above  the  vast  imd  exfteBsifS 

e  chancel  were  situated  the  high  d-  juris^ction  which  he  ezerdsas  in  bis  Joffidd 

iay  or  seats  for  the  officiating  clergy,  oapadty  in  the  ooort  of  ohanoery*"    Toe  duoH 

tna,  in  which  the  water  used  for  oeltoofEn|^aiidis»mambsrcfth»esiili|»t|end 
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office;   bat  the    increBse  of  government  re- 

Knoibilitiea  baa  compelled  the  Bspar&Uon  of 
duties.  In  the  present  generation  the  office 
Iiaa  been  in  the  hands  of  Hr.  GannioK  Bir 
Robert  Feel,  Lord  Althorpe,  Ur.  DierMlT,  Mr. 
Franeift  Bariuf ,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  Oharlea  Wood, 
and  in  IBSS  again  of  Mr.  Dinmeli. — TheCH^H- 
OBLLOB  OF  OxroBD  OT  Oajibbidob  is  the  chief  of- 
ficer of  those  collegiate  bodies.  He  is  elected 
and  his  office  is  honorary,  the  daties  beinff  di>> 
oliarged  by  the  vico-ohaacellor, — The  Ciuir- 
OBLLOB  OF  A.  BiBHOP  sits  in  the  conslstarlal 
Goart,  and  is  theorecicaUj  the  bishop's  aseessor 
and  legal  adviser. — In  continental  Enrope  there 
■re  various  politicsd  as  well  as  eoclesiastieal  of- 
ficials styled  chancellors.  The  chancellor  of 
f^nee  wsa  one  of  the  bluest  offidala  of  the 
old  inoiuirchy.  The  office  iras  clDeely  sa^o- 
gons  to  that  of  England.  The  chanoellor  was 
prerident  of  the  great  oounoil  and  of  the  psrlia- 
menla,  drew  xtp  ordinancee  and  letters  patent 
and  held  the  royal  seals.  It  is  eonneoted  wi£ 
Am  fllnfltrioos  names  of  Dnprat,  De  I'EA^tnl, 
Kra([M,  Maapeoa,  Malesherbes,  and  other  dis- 
tingniabed  Jnrists.  Louis  XV.  held  the  seali 
himself  for  a  times  *i>d  in  1707,  the  < 


he  decided  in  ftror  of  tbs  eo 
pntHng  hit  d«drfoD  mard 
trary  jUsention,  wbldi  be  d 
TogaHve.  Tb*  jnrisdldiaii 
eoort  of  ebaBeery  look  Id  i 


ntei  of  mntaudn,  tlut  li 
prohiWtiDg  tlw  nut  of  '. 
Iionsee.  InstMd  of  •  Rraat  tx 
to  the  paittes  Qna  StMti 
tioe  was  introdoeadtf  mkhi 
■on  who  wasnnder  no  dinW 
of  religions  CMpufUoni  a 
cbancayit  wm  held  Ibatti 
in  conadenee,  and  eooU  b» 
fbr  the  parpOM  <d  ntifav  J 
claa  of  CMia  tbtt  Jean  win 
Richard  It,  adoptod  Om  m 
ever  dneo  be«o  tbo  pnoen 
■aitineqni^.  Toimdntui 
innoTStion,  tt  b  naommij  ta 
all  writ!  for  the  MonMBMn 
difibrent  eoiirt%  thoo^  Imm 


(ia,were  returnable,  not  to  fii 
ismed,  hot  to  the  courts  «1m 


.1  \jj:am.*  a  I  \fx 


Btlicrwiso  as  a  relief  from  restraints  upon  the  to  bonds  and  mortgages,  by  statate;  as  for 

ilienation  of  pn)pertj  which  had  long  ozistod.  instance,  a  judgment  upon  a  bond,  although  nom- 

En    tlio  reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  Y.,  the  com-  iually  for  the  penalty,  could  be  enforced  only  for 

attempted  nusuccessfully  to  suppress  the  tlie  amount  really  due;  and  so  mortgaged  laada 

rit   of  subpaMia,  the  object  of  which  was  to  could  not  be  retained  after  tender  of  the  real 

away  the   jurisdiction   of   tlio  court  of  debt,  and  this  led  to  the  process  of  filing  a 

ncery ;  and  iu  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  it  bill    in    chancery   in    order    to   acquire    the 

KkA<l  UiK'ome  the  regular  practice  of  the  court  to  absolute  title.     In  general,  however,  it  is  trae 

^otertairi  actions  commenced  by  that  process,  that  all  courts,  chancery  included,  must  give 

^^e   statute  of  uses,  27  Henry  VIII.,  by  which  the  same  effect  to  positive  laws,  and  must  be 

'^•cs  M'ere  executed,  that  is  to  say,  transferred  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  interpretation. 

^to  possession,  seemed  likely  to  oust  tlie  chan-  There  are  many  cases  of  extreme  haruship,  but 

'Uor  of  his  new  jurisdiction,  as  the  courts  of  if  the  law  is  settled  tliero  can  be  no  relief  in 

uon  law  thereupon  took  cognizance  of  a  equity  inconsistent  with  the  law ;    and  so  ia 

Oil  being  the  real  ownership  of  land ;  but  by  construing  agreements  and  conveyances,  courts 

•    narrow  construction  of  the  law,  by  which  of  law  and  equity  are  equally  bound  to  get  at 

^^ly  one  use  was  recognized  by  courts  of  law,  the  true  meaning,  and  to  give  to  them  the  same 

«*e  court  of  chancery  was  enabled  to  regain  its  legal  efiect.    The  narrowniindedness  of  judges 

power.    Thus  a  conveyance  to  A,  for  the  use  has  indeed  made  a  difference  in  some  cases 

*^  R,  in  trust  for  C,  was  held  by  common  law  where  there  ought  to  have  been  none ;    as 

^oorts  to  be  a  use  executed  in  B,  and  the  trust  when  there  has  been  fraud  or  mistake,  which  ia 

tts  a  nullity ;  but  in  chancery  it  was  held  that  chancery  would  be  held  sufficient  to  avoid  a 

^^^    2d  was  as  binding  as  the  1st,  and  thus,  written  instrument  or  to  warrant  a  modification. 

*^nder  the  name  of  trusts,  the  same  class  of  in  the  common  law  courts  it  was  absurdljLheld 

•^•**es  still  remained  exclusively  of  equity  cog-  that  evidence  of  such  fraud  or  mistake  was  in- 

^J^2ance.    The  court  having  thus  acquired  the  admissible  when  the  execution  of  the  instru- 

**^lit  of  calling  parties  before  it  by  process,  of  ment  was  once  proved.    Thus  in  an  action  upon 

^^oixena,  its  jurisdiction  was  extended  to  a  a  bond,  no  matter  what  imposition  had  been 

•■"^at  variety  of  oilier  cases,  some  of  which  practised,  if  the  signature  of  the  party  was 

Jj^re  co;,'uizable  by  common  law  court«» ;  but  proved,  the  pliuntiff  must  have  judgment.    So 

•*^^  remark  of  Blaiikstono  that  this  was  done  a  policy  of  insurance  or  other  written  instrument 

^Pon  false  and  fictitious  suggestions,  and  that  could  not  in  a  trial  at  law  bo  varied  in  its  effect 

^^risdiction  was  obtained  of  matters  that  be-  by  the  clearest  proof  of  a  mistake,  but  it  must 

*^tigcd  wliolly  to  the  common  law  courts,  savors  first  be  reformed  in  a  court  of  equity.    Excep- 

^thcr  of  old  prejudice  than  of  his  usual  candor,  tional  cases  like  these  have  given  to  the  English 

J*id  is  certainly  not  tenable.    Another  theory  system,  both  of  common  law  and  equity,  an 

j*l  respect  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  proceedings  anomalous  character,  and  fully  justify  the  re- 

^*1  chancery  is  tliat  relief  was  sought  thereby  mark  of  Blackstono  that  Grotius  or  Pufendor^ 

^tom  the  rigid  rules  of  the  common  law.    This  or  any  other  of  the  great  masters  of  jurispru- 

^ould    seem  to  be    sust;iined  by  the  cose  of  dence,  would  have  been  as  little  able  to  discover 

'trusts    already    mentioned.    Another    similar  by  their  own  light  tlie  system  of  a  court  of 

dass  of  cases  of  which  chancery  took  cogni-  equity  in  England  as  the  system  of  a  court  of 

^anco    w:is  that  of  forfeitures  and  penalties,  law.    There  was  a  largo  class  of  cases  to  which 

^t  common  law,  the  penalty  of  a  bond  was  a  jury  trial  was  not  adapted,  as  complicated  ao» 

deemed  the  debt  upon  non -performance  of  the  counts  or  multifarious  interests  in  the  subject 

fx>nditi()n,  and  judgment  was  recovered  accord-  of  the  suit;  yet  the  former  could  have  been 

ingly ;  but  in  chancery  the  amount  really  due  disposed  of  by  references,  as  has  been  the  prac- 

-was  o<mhidered  to  be  the  debt,  and  on  tender  tice  iu  the  United  States,  and  the  other  class 

thereof  wnth  costs  of  suit  at  any  time  before  could  have  been  entertained  without  difficulty  by 

Judgment  a  stay  of  proceedings  was  granted.  So  a  modification  of  the  forms  of  pleading  and  the 

OS  to  mortgage :  at  common  law  the  land  was  framing  of  issues,  as  has  recently  been  provided 

forfeited  u])on  non-payment  of  the  bond  when  for  both  in  England  and  America  by  statute* 

due;  but    iu  cliancery  relief  was  given  upon  Upon  the  whole,  tliero  is  nothing  in  the  nature 

subsequent    payment  or  tender  of   the  real  of  equity  as  distinguished  from  common  law 

debt.     The  same  doctrine  was   extended  to  that  would  have  made  it  necessary  to  have  % 

pledges,  and  to  other  personal  contracts  subject  distinct  tribunal  for  its  administration,  so  far  as 

to  a  penalty  or  involving  a  forfeiture.    In  these  respects  tlie  principles  involved,  if  the  common 

c&ses,  it  is  true  that  the   over- strict  rule  at  law  courts  had  exercised  a  proper  degree  of 

common  law  was  the  occasion  of  resorting  to  liberality  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions. 

chancery  for  relief,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  Writers  upon  equity  usually,  however,   inast 

difference  botweenthecourtswasnot  in  the  con-  upon  3  distinguishing  features  of  the  equity 

struction  of  what  was  right  in  itself,  but  in  the  system  :    1,  the    mode  of  proof,  the  parties 

refusal  t)f  the  common  law  courts  to  give  a  re-  themselves  being  made  witnesses,  or  at  least 

lief  according  to  the  right,  which  they  could  have  the  plaintiff  having  the  option  to  compel  a  dis- 

dono  QA  well  as  a  court  of  cliancery,  and  which  covery  by  defendant  under  oath  ;  2,  mode  of 

afterward  tliey  were  comj>elled  to  do  in  respect  trial,  which  formerly  was  by  taking  depoAliona 


an  early  period  deriveu  much  assistance  rroin  or  tne  court  Do  auoptea  in  ma^ 

the  civil  law,  the  most  perfect  code  of  law  and  July,  1850,  an  act  was  passej 

equity  which  has  ever  boon  compiled,  and  in  to  agree  on  cases,  and  to  take  i 

doing  BO  did  not  infringe  upon  tlie  common  court  thereon.    Sammary  or 

law,  for  that  too  received  large  contributions  izcd  in  a  variety  of  cases.    Tl 

from  the  same  source.   The  treatise  of  Bracton,  ceptions  was  dispensed  with  ii 

written  in  the  reign  of  ITenry  III.,  a  very  learned  and   the   court  itself  waa  n 

work  and  of  great  authority,  was  very  largely  upon  objections  to  forms  of  pi 

made  up    from  the   digest  of  Justinian,  and  referring  them  to  a  master. 

eminent  judges  have  since  that  time  been  in  another  act  was  paased,   by 

the  habit  of  referring  t^  the  same  source  in  the  offices  were  abolished;  chamb 

settling  of  now  or  doubtful  questions,  and  sup-  for  the  vice-cbaDcellors,  who 

plying  deficiencies  of  the  English  law.    The  attend  to  many  of  the  dot 

f*eat  distinction  between  the  common  law  of  charged  by  masters.    There  i 

ngland,  and  that  of  other  countries  derived  sion  for  the  reference  of  qn 

fi*om  the  civil  law,  is  mainly  that  in  the  former  ancers,  accoantanta,  and  othei 

equitable  relief  was  excluded,  so  that  another  sons.   Lord  St.  Leonards  prop4 

and  distinct  judicial  department  became  neces-  urged  the  adoption  of  nnoth 

sory  for  the  administration  of  equity  merely,  coses  might  be  sent  by  the  ti 

The  prejudice  of  English  lawyers  agfdnst  ec-  courts  of  law  for  their  opinioi 

desiostics,  growing  out  of  the  introduction  of  responding  power  ahoala  he  | 

the  canon  law  by  the  latter,  and  their  attempts  law  to  get  opinions  of  coort 

to  acquire  jurisdiction  over  a  largo  class  of  objectwas  to  cutoff  all  emhar 

oases  that  did  not  properly  appertain  to  the  ec-  out  of  tho  question  of  jniiadii 

desiastioal  courts,  extended  also  without  just  a  final  decision  in  the  eaac 

cause  to  the  administration  of  equity  according  court  without  havinf^  to  eo 

^tt  tllA    /MlTll    Iay^      nr«<f    f  ItAv    lilt  I  Avw>>t1«r   «.<^  >aj1    j<11  a  ^  r^Al*A    a%m    ^*%  4l«A  ■»»■»■«  .^^    ■  ■  mi 


tho  combination  of   eqoity  powers  with  And  his  publication  of  Mctrmora  Ownierma^ 

common  law  administration  in  tho  same  the  Arundolian  marbles,  with  an  aocnrate  tran- 

oovrt.    They  say  that  the  consolidation  of  the  script  of  the  original,  and  a  good  Latin  tran»- 

detnents  of  a  complete  remedy  in  the  same  lation,  established  his  reputation  as  a  scholar 

ooort  is  obviously  desirable,  not  to  say  im-  and  an  antiquary.    In  1763,  Chandler  was  sent 

perativcly  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  with  Revett  the  architect,  and  Pars  the  painter, 

<x>nsistent  and  rational  system  of  jurisprudence,  to  explore  the  antiquities  of  Ionia  and  Greece. 

The  legislation  of  parliament  has,  as  yet,  come  After  their  return,  they  published  as  the  result 

fiu*  short  of  this  reoomrnendation,  but  in  the  of  their  labors,  in  1769,  two  magnificent  folios 

acts  of  1852  and  1854  great  changes  have  been  of  ^*  Ionian  Antiquities.^'    Chandler  published 

made  in  the  forms  of  proceeding  in  the  courts  other  works  on  the  same  subject.    His  posthu- 

of  common  law,  and  Koine  equitable  powers  have  mous  life  of  Bishop  Wayneflete,  lord  high  chan- 

been  given  to  tho  law  courts.     In  tho  United  cellor  to  Henry  VT.,  was  published  in  1811. 

States,  tho  federal  courts,  established  in  1789,  He  also  undertook  to  refute  the  proposition  of 

l^ave  administered  equity  as  well  as  law,  without  Bryant,  that  tho  Trojan  war  was  a  notion,  and 

Slaving  scpanito  organizations  for  that  purpose,  that  no  such  city  as  Troy  ever  existed.    He  vin- 

In  the  state  of  Now  York,  by  tho  constitution  dicatcd  the  veracity  of  Homer,  and  especially 

of  1840,  the  same  system  has  been  adopted,  and  the  truth  of  his  locid  descriptions. 

lias  been  carried  out  by  tho  code  of  practice  CHANDLER,  Samtei^  a  learned  dissenting 

'^ith  great  practical  efficiency.  English  minister,  born  in  1698,  at  Hungerfor^ 

CII ANDAII,  or  Cranda,  a  town  of  Hindos-  Berkshire,  died  May  8, 1760.    In  an  academy  at 

^n,  capital  of  a  province  of  tho  same  name,  in  the  Gloucester,  he  contracted  a  friendship  with  the 

territory  of  Nagpore,  distant  from  tho  city  of  famous  Bishop  Butler,   and  with  Archbishop 

Njigpore  85  m.,  and  430  m.  E.  from  Bombay;  Seeker,  which  continued  to  the  end  of  their 

'at.  19**  57'  X.,  long.  79°  23'  E.    The  town  is  lives.    Mr.  Ciiandler,  as  Presbyterian  preaclier 

of  considerable  extent,  surrounded  by  walls  at  Peckham,  soon  distinguished  himself,  but  nn- 

krge  enough  for  tho  heaviest  guns.      It  con-  fortunately  lost  the  fortune  of  his  wife  in  tho 

tains  a  number  of  straggling  houses,   planta-  South  sea  speculation.    He  was  then  a  book- 

tions,  and  a  citadel,  covering  altogether  a  space  seller  for  some  years,  without  relinquishing  his 

^bout  6  m.  in  circuit.      It  was  taken  by  the  pastoral  duties.    He  also  lectured,  alternately 

liritish.  May  20,  1818.  with  Dr.  Lardner,  at  the  Old  Jewry,  where,  at 

CIIAXDELEUU  ISLANDS  lie  E.  of  Chan-  last,  he  waa  chosen  pastor,  and  where  he  labored 

delenp  bay,  on  tho  S.  E.  coast  of  Louisiana,  for  40  years.    Four  volumes  of  his  sermons  were* 

On  the  N.  or  smaller  island  is  a  Hxed  light  55  published,  in  accordance  with  his  last  desire,  by 

feet  high.  Dr.  Amory,  in   1708,  which  were  followed  in 

CHAXDERNAGORE,  a  French  settlement  1777  by  a  volume  of  his  notes  and  commentaries 

In  Bengal,  on  tho  lloogly,  lat.   22°  51'  20"  K,  on  tho  epistles  of  St.  Paul, 

lon^r.  88''  9'  15  "  E.,  17  m.  N.  of  Calcutta.    Pop.  CHAlNDLER,  Thomas  Bradbury,  D.D.,  an 

81.235,  viz :  30,581  Hindoos,  438  of  mixed  races,  Episcopal  clergyman,  bom  at  Woodstock,  Conn., 

and  210  whites.    The  town  presents  a  dilapi-  April  26,  1726,  died  in  1790.    He  graduated  at 

dated  ai)i)earance.     Clivo  and  Watson  captured  Yale  college  in  1746,  in  1747  was  appointed 

tlie  town  from  the  French  in  1757,  and  disman-  catecliist  and  lay  reader  in  St.  John's  church, 

tied  the  fortiticatit)ns ;  but  it  was  restored  to  the  Elizabetlitown,  N.  J.,  and  in  1751  went  to  Eng- 

French  by  treaty  in  1763.     It  was  again  occu-  land  for  tho  purpose  of  receiving  episcopal  or- 

pied  by  the  British  on  tho  breaking  out  of  the  dination.    Upon  his  return  he  was  made  rector 

republican  war,  and  again  restored  to  the  French  of  St.  John's  church,  and  in  1766  received  the 

at  the  general  peace  in  1815.     Some  cotton  is  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  university  of  Oxford. 

mannfaetnred  in  tho  town,  and  the  chief  arti«  In  tho  political  discussions  which  immediately 

cle  of  export  is  opium.     The  annual  revenue  of  preceded  the  war  of  tho  revolution,  he  deemed 

the  town  and  territory  is  not  much  above  $30,000.  it  to  be  his  duty  to  sustain  the  pretensions  of 

CiIANM)LER,   Abiel,   a  merehflnt  of  Bos-  the  crown;  but  the  current  of  popular  feeling 

ton,  born  in  Concord,  X.  H.,  in  1778,  died  at  soon  set  so  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction  that 

Walpole,  N.   H.,  March  22,  1851,    graduated  his  situation  became  unpleasant,  and  even  dan- 

at  Harvard  college  in  1806.     He  died  a  wid-  gorous.    Accordingly,  in  1776,  he  went  to  En^ 

ower,  without  children,  and  devised  $50,000  land,  where  he  was  received  with  every  mani- 

to   I)artmouth    college.     He   also   bequeathed  festation  of  the  most  respectful  regard  by  many 

$l/>00  for  the  establishment  of  a  scientific  eg-  of  the  most  eminent  personages  in  the  kingdom. 

ricultnral  scliool,  and  the  remainder  of  his  es-  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1783,  his  congre- 

tate  to  the  asylum  for  the  insane  in  New  Hamp-  gation  earnestly  requested  him  to  return  and 

Bhir«>.  resume  his  position  as  their  rector.    He  returned 

CIIANDLER,  Richard,  an  English  traveller,  to  Elizabeth  town  in  1785,  but  in  exceedingly  iU 

born  at  Elson,  in  Hampshire,  in  1738,  died  in  health.    The  vestry  did  not  think  proper,  how- 

Feb.  ISIO.     Ho  was  educated  at  Winchester,  ever,  to  appoint  another  rector,  and  in  oompli- 

and  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford.    An  early  pub-  ance  with  their  request  he  consented  to  retain 

rK\'it ion  of  fragments  from  minor  Greek  poets  the  station  during  his  life.    During  the  10  yean 

m:ide  him  known  as  a  man  of  literary  taste,  which  ho  passed  in  England  the  government  air 


wide,  and  many  of  thcrn  arc  well  paved.    Tlio  troops^  known  as  the  Anny  of  '. 

houses  are  usually  two  stories  hifjh,  and  shops  000  strong.     "With  thesw  force 

are  numerous  and  well  furnished.    Thcro  aro  to  control  at  tlie  Hiino  time 

two  famous  temples,  now  in  a  dilapidated  con-  movements  of  the  Parisian  mo 

dition,  which  arc  re])uted  to  have  attained  the  tious  aspirations  of  the  prt'sidc 

good  old  age  of  1,200  years.     The  town  is  a  ed  in  accomplishing  the  former 

busy,  animated  place,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  fold  mission,  especially  on  Jan. 

silk  manufaoturo  of  the  province.     It  has  ex-  1849,  when  his  vigorous  nicoj&i 

tensive  suburbs,  containing  largo  tilo  and  sugar  attempt  at  insurrection ;   but  \ 

manufactories,  while  from  an  eminence  near  the  evincing  the  same  l>oldneffs  and 

city  as  many  as  80  populous  agricultural  villages  dealings  with  Louis  Xai)olcon. 

may  be  seen  scattered  over  a  plain  30  m.  long  nier  was  openly  giving  the  aas 

by  about  20  m.  broad.    The  port  of  the  city,  that  ho  was  ready  to  protect  t 

Amoy,  is  about  80  m.  distant.    One  of  the  most  illegal  measures,  the  president 

remarkable  objects  to  be  seen  at  Chang-choo-  gaged  in  carrying  out  his  eovj 

foo  i<  a  bridge  across  the  river.     It  is  built  upon  gamier  found*  himself  nneziieci 

25  piles  of  stone,  about  20  feet  high  and  30  feet  Dec.  2,  after  which  he  was  banii^ 

apart.     Largo  beams  arc  laid  from  pile  to  pile;  llo  has  since  resided  chiefly  in 
these  again  are  crossed  by  smaller  ones,  which        CllANGEUX,   Pikrsb  Jao 

are  covered  with  earth,  and  then  paved  with  savant,  born  at  Orleans,  Jan.  2t 

enormous  blocks  of  granite,  some  of  which  are  3,  1800.    His  speculations  atti 

46  feet  long  and  2^  feet  broad.    This  singular  tion  of  D'Alembert,  Condorcet, 

structure  is  about  9  feet  wide.    Half  its  length  a  largo  space  in  the  French  £i 

on  both  sides  is  occupied  with  shops.  given  to  an  analysis  of  his  moFt 

CHANGARNIEK,  Nicolas  ANXETirtoDrLB,  entitled  Traited^sextrimeM.  lie 

a  French  general,  born  April  20, 1793,  at  Autun.  for  his  improvement  of  the  b 


^spensive  appendage  to  the  crown.    In  the  6  were  esteemed  invaluable,  and  expreeaions  of 
months  ending  Juno  80, 1858,  the  imports  from  gratitude,  both  public  and  private,  were  his 
SD||land  amouniod  to  £234,764.  constant  reward.    He  established  and  main- 
CUANNIXG,  Edwabd  Tyrbbl,  an  American  tained  for  the  college  a  high  imputation  for 
•oholar,   burn    at    Newjjort,   K.  I.,  Dec.   12,  puritj  and  elegance  of  style  in  composition  and 
X790,  died  at  Cambridge,  Feb.  8,  1856.     He  elocution,  and  gave  direction  to  the  reading  of 
entered  Harvard  college  in  1804,  but  was  not  an  entire  generation  of  leading  men  in  all  de- 
Smduated  in  course,   as  ho  was  involved  in  partments  of  intellectual  labor.    Ho  received 
the    famous  rebellion  of  1807,  in  his  junior  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  his  nniversitj 
year,  on  account  of  which  a  large  number  ^n  1851.    Mr.  Channing  was  a  constant  contri- 
of   the  mast  prominent  members  of  the  two  butor  to  the  ^^  North  American  Koview,^'  almost 
older  dosses  were  obliged  to  leave  coUege ;  but  to  the  time  of  his  death.    Among  these  contri- 
veceived  his  degree  a  few  years  afterward.    He  butions,  the  following  may  bo  noticed  as  the 
studied  law  with  his  elder  brother,   Francis  best  specimens  of  his  style  of  thought  and  com- 
X^ana  Channing,  in  Boston,  and  was  admitted  position :  "  Lalla  Rookh,"  1817 ;  "  Rob  Roy," 
^   tlie  bar.     lie  gave  his  attention,  however,  1818 ;     "  Charles    Brockden    Brown,"    1819 ; 
•nd  his  atTcctions,  chiefly  to  literature,  and  car-  "Southey's   Cowper,"   1837;  "Pryor's    Gold- 
He<l  forward  a  careful  and  critical  study  of  tlie  smith,"  1837 ;  "  Sir  Richard  Steele,"  1838 ;  and 
Orcek  and  Roman  classics,  with  that  of  the  ^^  Chesterfield,"  1840.    In  1856  a  volume  of  his 
^eat  writers  of  England.    America  had  not  lectures  to  the  senior  class  at  Cambridge  was 
^hen  a  literature ;  but  the  young  men  who  were  published,  being  20  in  number,  with  a  me- 
^is  contemporaries  and  friends  have  done  much  moir  by  R.  H.  Dana,  jr.,  of  Boston.    The  topics 
toward  creating  one.    The  *'  North  American  of  the  lectures  are  selected  with  judgment  and 
Iteview,"  tbe  earliest  permanent  periodical  in  taste,  and  treated  with  good  sense  and  good 
America,  had  its  origin  in  a  club  of  young  men,  feeling,  and  the  style  may  bo  pronounced  fanlt- 
Who,  in  the  winter  of  1814-'15,  projected  a  hi-  less.     He  contributed  the  life  of  his  maternal 
Itionthly  magazine.    Mr.  Willard  Phillips,  after-  grandfather,  William  Ellery,  tf  Mr.  Sparks^s 
"Ward  author  of  tlie  celebrated  works  on  the  law  series  of  American  biography.    He  was  highly 
of  insurance  and  of  patents,  was  to  bo  its  editor,  esteemed  for  tho  charm  of  his  conversation, 
The   committee  on  politics  was  composed  of  which  was  choice  and  pure  in  style,  with  an 
Qeorge  Cabot,  James  Lloyd,  John  Lowell,  Josiah  occasional  use  of  a  restrained  but  efiective  hu- 
Quincy,  and  others.   The  chief  managers  were  to  mor.     He  was  a  man  of  pure  and  just  charao- 
be  President  Kirkland,  Jarcd  Sparks,  George  ter,  thoughtful  and  scholarly  habits,  with  few 
Ticknor,  Mr.  Channing,  Richard  H.  Dana,  and  and  warm   friendships  ;    tolerant  and  liberal 
John  Gallison.   At  this  time,  Mr.  William  Tudor,  views  of  his  fellow  beings;  a  Unitarian  of  the 
author  of  tho  ^'  Life  of  James  Otis,"  returnea  old  school  in  his  theology,  and  a  philanthropic 
from  Europe  with  a  matured  plan  for  a  quarterly  conservative  in  his  politics, 
review;  and  as  tho  field  was  not  largo  enough  for        CHANNING,  Walteb,  M.D.,  an  American 
two  such  works,  tho  plan  of  tho  magazine  was  physician,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at 
merged  in  that  of  Mr.  Tudor,  and  tho  first  Newport,  R.  I.,  April  16,  1786.    He  entered 
number  of  the  "  North  American  Review "  was  Harvard  college  in  1804,  but  leaving  in  his 
issued  in  May,  1815,  as  a  bi-monthly,  tho  quor-  junior  year  on  account  of  the  great  rebellion  of 
terly  publication  not  being  adopted  until  the  1807.  his  degree  was  conferred  upon  him  after- 
commencenieiit  of  the  8th  volume.    Mr.  Tudor  wara  out  of   course.      He  studied  medicine 
edited  it  for  2  years,  and  in  1817  it  passed  under  muc^  longer  than  the  usual  term,  first  under 
the  control  of  a  club  composed  of  the  g0ntlemen  Dr.  James  Jackson  in  Boston,  then  under  Prof. 
named  above,  and  a  few  others.  Mr.  Sparks  was  Barton  in  Philadelphia.    He  received  the  de- 
chief  editor  for  one  year,  when  tho  duty  was  un-  gree  of  M.D.  /rom  the  university  of  Penn- 
dertaken  by  Mr.  Channing,  aided  by  his  cousin,  sylvania,  afterward  studied  at  the  university  of 
Richard  U.  Dana.    Both  gentlemen  were  then  Edinburgh,  and  at  Guy ^s  and  St.  Thomases  hospi- 
under  the  ago  of  80.    Beside  tho  Boston  club,  tals  in  London,  and  began  the  practice  of  medi- 
valuable  aid  was  furnished  to  tho  *'  Review  "  by  cine  in  Boston  in  1812.    The  same  year  he  was 
William  C.  Bryant,  Gulian  C.  Yerplanck,  and  appointed  lecturer,  and  in  1815  professor,  of 
James  Kent,  all  of  them  then  but  little  known  to  oDstetrics  and  medical  jurisprudence  in  Harvard 
tho  public.     Li  Oct.  1810,  Mr.  Channing  was  university,  which  office  he  filled  until  his  re^- 
succeeded  in  the  editorship  of  the  ^^Review"  nation  in  1854.    In  1821,  the  Massachuaetts 
by   Mr.    Edward    Everett,   haviug    boon    ap-  general  hospital  was  opened  in  Boston,  and  his 
pointed    Boylston    professor  of  rhetoric    and  teacher.  Dr.  James  Jackson,  was  appointed  its 
oratory  in  Harvard  university.    This  post  he  physician,  who  named  Dr.  Channing  as  his  as- 
held  for  32  years,  resigning  it  in  1851.    During  sistant    He  labored  in  the  hospital  for  a  term 
all  this  time,  tho  department  of  rhetoric  and  of  nearly  20  years,  and  saw  it  rise  from  one 
oratory,  including  the  charge  of  all  tho  English  patient  on  Sept.  8,  1821,  and  2  on  the  20th 
compositions  of  the  students,  and  carrying  great  of  that  month,  to  be  one  of  the  largest  institn- 
infiuence  over  their  reading  and  taste,  was  filled  tions  on  the  continent.    Dr.  Channing  has  been  * 
by  him  with  more  than  satisfaction  to  tho  pub-  a  frequent  contributor  to  medical  and  literary 
lie  of  reading  and  thinking  men.    His  labors  periodicals,    beside   pabliflhiDg  a   volume   ot 


his  elders ;  and  ho  always  regarded  the  tone  of  ores  was  fanushed  by  recit 

his  character  as  due  more  to  silent  thought  than  plays.     The  interest  which  1 

any  companionship.    Ilis  mind  was  early  occu-  alent  social  agitations  appean 

pied  hy  religious  and  poetio  conceptions,  hy  of  the  oration,  the  **'  F^Meiil 

contemplations  of  power  and  chivalroua  honor,  delivered  at  the  gradnation  of 

and  lie  sometimes  startled  his  associates  by  the  ing  selected  the  profession  of  i 

vehemence  with  which  he  would  repress  any  1^  years  after  leaving  coUmo  ; 

injustice   that  was   attempted.     Washington  vate  family  at  Kidimond,  Va. 

Allston  was  one  of  his  playmates,  and  mentions  was  passed  in  agreeable  aoeia] 

as  an  instance  of  the  rare  uniformity  of  his  study,  chiefly  of  politietl  «nd 

moral  dignity  that  even  among  boys  he  was  Jects.    lie  read  munenmi  wori 

always  looked  up  to  with  respect.    The  lessons  speculation,  aeeking  the  princ 

of  his  mother  had  developed  his  religious  sen-  that  perfect  society  which  wmi 

slbility,  and  the  doctrinal  conversations  then  in  of  pursuit  by  the  beat  minds  i 

vogue  had  turned  his  attention  to  theology,  land,  France,  and  Germany,    ] 

when  at  the  ago  of  12  he  was  sent  to  New  ed  severely  from  hia  anzioaa 

London,  Conn.,  to  prepare  for  college  under  his  speculative  doctrinea,  ncd  in 

uncle,  the  Kev.  Ilcnry  Ghanning.  His  father  soon  to  Newport  to  continue  hia  ate 

afterward  died,  and  to  the  impression  of  the  used  to  alternate  between  the  i 

funeral  and  the  influence  of  a  revival  which  tiie  sea-shore^  on  whidi  he 

then  swept  over  New  England,  with  which  his  that  he  had  passed  hia  ]       li 

unde  as  a  moderate  Calvinist  sympathized,  he  In  1801  he  removed  to  ^          i 

attributed  the  commencement  of  his  decidedly  ed  regent  in  thenniverrii.T. 

religious  life.    A  competency  was  not  left  to  how  earnestly  at  tiiia         >  uw 

his  large  family,  and  thus  tho  necessity  of  in-  both  to  theological  >       luua  ai 

dependent  energy  was  added  to  the  elements  pline,  equally  admin           ooik 
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•ived  from  Dr.  HopklDS.    His  preaching  and  wlioae '^Ezoarsloii**  oame  to  him  Hke  a 

attracted  attention  for  its  fervor  and  revelatioD.    With  Wordsworth's  mingled  pietf 

ty,  and  both  the  Brattle  street  and  Fed-  and  heroism,  hamani^  and  earnest  aspiratioQ, 

»et  societies  in  Boston  sought  to  obtain  with  his  all-vivifying  imagination,  reoogidsing 

'  ^eir  pastor.     Diffident  both  of  his  greatneas  under  lowfiest  dlsgaises,  and  spread 

md  abilities,  he  chose  to  settle  over  the  ing  sweet  sanotiona  aroond  every  ohanty  of 

Bociety  in  Federal  street,  and  was  or-  sodallife,  and  wiUihia  longings  to  see  reverence. 

Jane  1,  1808.     His  congregation  in-  loyal^,  oonrtesy,  and  contentment  establishea 

with  his  own  reputation  for  eloquence  on  the  earth,  he  most  cToedly  sympathised. 

(Totion,  till  in  1809  the  old  church  was  From  this  time  he  bc^gan  to  engage  more  actively 

lown  to  give  place  to  one  larger.    He  in  political  and  philanthrwio  movements.  Qot- 

his  mother  and  sisters  to  tranter  their  raged  by  the  israe  of  the  French  revolution  and 

>  his  parsonage,  but  by  degrees  he  found  the  stern  sway  of  Napoleon,  he  delivered,  Jmie 

nit  to  relax  the  intensity  of  his  thought  15,  1814^  a   diaoonrse  on  the  overthrow  of 

the  buoyancy  and  joyfiilncss  of  the  so-  the  emperor  and  the  **'  goodness  of  God  in  deliv* 

)le.    Taciturn,  or  gravely  conversing  on  ering  the  Ohristian  wmd  from  mUitaTV  dei^xit* 

of  highest  interest,  his  solemnity  seemed  ism.^  He  early  gave  his  sympathy  ana  support 

inappropriate  to  festive  scenes,  and  phy-  to  Noah  Worcester,  the  firaier  of  the  peace 

pression  added  to  his  distaste  for  thetn.  movement  in  this  conntiy,  and  in  1816  preached 

lole  spiritual    energy  became  concen-  a  discourse  on  war  before  the  convention  of  the 

n  his  labors  as  pastor,  in  sermons  so  ex-  OongregationalndnisteraofMaflaachnsettSyWhlch 

that  he  was  nearly  prostrated  at  their  was  printed  and  widdy  droolated,  and  prepared 

1  attending  prayer-meetings  and  Sunday  the  way  for  the  formation  <^  peace  aoototiea  in 

and  in  unwearicdly  ministering  to  the  several  of  the  states.  The  (Mtnse  of  temperance^ 

d  mourning.     By  the  custom  of  ex-  of  reform  in  penitentiary  diaoipline  and  pooidi- 

g  with  other  clergymen,  too,  ho  became  ments,  of  mudons^  and  of  Bible  distriontiony 

known  throughout  New  England,  and  all  received  hla  encouragement.  His  church  waa 

said  of  him  and  his  friend,  the  younger  always  thronged  when  he  preached,  and  by 

inster,  that  they  had  introduced  anew  various  public -disconrsea,  among  which  were 

•reaching.    When  the  disagreement  in  sermons  occasioned  by  political  crises,  hia  Bid- 

3  between  the  liberal  and  the  conserva-  timore  eermon  on  the  Unitarian  controveray, 

)ngregationalists,  after  slumbering  for  delivered  in  1819,  and  hia  Dudleian  leotore  en 

ne,  burst  forth  into  the  flame  of  the  TJni-  the  ^Evidences  of  Ohristianity,''  delivered  at 

controversy.  Dr.  Channing  was  the  ao-  Oambridge  in'  1821,  hia  celebii^  was  extended 

iged  head  of  the  liberal  party,  and  was  throughout  the  country.'    la  182S  he  made  • 

to  take  an  active  though  uncongenial  Europeui  tour,  saw  Wordsworth  and  Ooleridge 

its  defence.    Irreconcilably  opposed  to  in  England,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote  of  him : 

vinistic  scheme  and  the  doctrine  of  the  '^  He  has  the  love  of  wisdom  and  the  wifidom 

he  was  even  more  at  variance  with  the  .  of  love,"  and  lia^ted  France,  Switaeriand,  and 

inism  of  Priestley  and  Belsham ;  and  Italy.    On  hia  return  he  resomed  hia  paatonl 

ng  a  middle  ground  in  theology,  he  was  labors  with  more  than  hia  former  mergy,  tffl  in 

led  in  his  enthusiasm  for  raoriid  and  pro-  1824  he  received  aa  colleague  the  Bev.  Enm 

)  ideas,  and  in  his  high  estimate  of  the  8tiles  Gannett;  and  from  tiiia  time  Ms  eflbrta 

apacitics  of  man.    He  blended  in  his  were  more  in  the  general  field  of  Uteratnre  and 

views  which  have  generally  been  deem-  reform.    Hia  remarks  on  the  duuracter  and 

>rdant,  and  without  checking  himself  by  writings  of  Ifilton.  his  two  artidea  on  tiie  Bib 

3  difficulties,  he  threw  over  his  complex  and  character  of  iSonaparte,  and  an  wrtiele  on 

y  the  charms  of  imagination  and  send-  F^n^on,  published  in  the  ^  Oliriatian  Examine'* 

and  linked  it  with  schemes  of  moral  between  1826  and  1820,  attdned  a  very  wide 

lial  reform.    During  the  period  of  most  oelebri^,  and  brought  hun  into  correspcmdenee 

nt  debate  his  pure  and  glowiuff  char-  with  several  of  the  most  eminent  literary  per* 

on  the  constant  admiration  of  his  Op-  sons  in  England  and  Amcoica.    ffia  writings  are 

I.     In  1814  ho  married,  and  soon  after  most  ohariustsristic  and  effective  when  trMtinsr 

d  some  acquaintance  with  the  master  questione  of  Ohristiaii  phihmthropy  and  aodid 

f  Germany  through  the  refined  thought  reform.  In  behalf  of  peace,  tenmerance^  ednoh 

).  de  Stael.     From  Kant's  doctrine  of  tion,  and  freedom,  he  repeatedly  came  befove 

3on  he  derived  deeper  reverence  for  the  the  pnbtic,  and  he  examined  with  aympaiihidtig 

I  powers  of  man ;  by  Schelling's  intima-  respect  and  anxiona  acrotiny  everv  movemenl 

f  the  Divine  Life  everywhere  mani-  which  promised  more  happy  aodal  relational 

he  was  made  more  devoutly  conscious  Without  accepting  alMolateQr  the  doctrine  of 

universal  agency  of  God;  and  he  waa  non-resistanc^  he  remonstrated  Mainat  war.  r^ 

ly  delighted  with  the  heroic  stoicism  of  viewing  its  cnmes  and  miseries^  m  1886,  when 

and  his  a<%sertion  of  the  grandeur  of  the  there  waa  danger  of  a  mptore  with  IVanea^  and 

will.    But  for  his  greatest  pleasure  and  in  1889,  when  there  waa  a  pro^MCt  of  conffid 

<:ipline  ho  was  now  in(lebtc<1  to  Words-  with  Great  Britain.  The  wide  scope  whiohlM 

whom  he  esteemed  next  to  Shakespeare,  gave  to  education  la  aeen  in  aome  of  the  moal 


nis  perBuiioi  cuorocier  ore  neeuea  u)  uueqaaieij 
eitinuite  liiui.  In  uni-nrjiiiB  moral  dignity,  and 
1b  the  vrido  scope  and  coaetaot  glow  of  hU 
moral  feelings,  he  has  porhapa  nover  been  snr- 
passed.  His  words  a«  well  as  bis  opiaioDS  were 
QanAllf  chosea  from  among  those  which  express 
the  samiy,  hopeful,  and  poB«ble  view  of  tMnga, 
and  so  predominate  in  his  style  that  it  is  trans- 
parent with  moral  beanty.  He  shoald  bejndged 
as  he  is  remembered,  not  merely  as  n  thiolier, 
but  as  a  preacher  and  a  Christian.  Ue  was 
bnricd  at  MoDDt  Auburn,  where  a  monDment, 
designed  by  his  friend  Washington  Allston,  wm 
dedicated  to  his  memory. — Tlie  most  complete 
edition  of  his  works  was  pnbljshed  in  Boston,  in 
1848,  in  G  vols.  I2mo.  In  Zndand  appeared  in 
1649  aselcction  of  his  works  by  Uountfbrd,  un- 
der the  title,  "  Beauties  at  Channing."  MaDj  of 
his  essays  hare  been  translated  into  German  at 
TariouH  times,  and  a  more  complete  telectioa  of 
his  worlis  was  translated  by  Sydow  and  Bchulu^ 
and  appeared  in  Berlin,  1860-'6I.  Hia  biograr 
pher  was  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  William  Henry 
Channing,  whose  work  was  published  in  1848, 
nmottaneously  in  Boston  and  London,  nnder  the 
title  of  "  Uemoirs  of  William  Ellery  Ghanoing, 


EUeiTGhaniiinK''8  Tola.  (Boil 
and  Writing  Of  JaniM  H.  I 
"Uemolraof  Margarat  Fbll«i 
186S),  in  <3anaMtioiLvithB.1l 
F.  Clarke ;  Mmunu,  rarSan^i 
He  icat  pnMOtpiator  of  th*  u 
(Unitarun).  Uvoipool,  Eng. 
Uie  pastord  eara  of  the  Rst.  J 
Vr.  Channing  liaa  labored  m 
forms,  and  liia  viewa  ot  tbtt  tt 
spring  from  central  prinoiplM  I 
in  the  Chriitian  bith.  H*  1 
lidty  of  ^ympatbr  to  tlw  br 
chnreh,  and  In  adtoeaUa  Ua 
mDch  leal  ud  eloqauwfc  H 
disoounea  are  oltan  OTtewpoi 
livered  in  «  atyla  U|^7  In^ 
B^nat)v&  The  tUok  oc  a  m 
frktonized  fenn  of  IimuK  Mci 
of  Jeana  CUirW  <n  anth  «raala 
andiua^ratkNi  of  tba  fDmll 

vnm^    ffllj    jii»  ItoriaOB,  aflid  ■ 

Mr.  Gbanuing,  dnring  a  mni 
hia  career,  haa  baeo  a&  earn 
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iioDs  that  the  Christians  assembled  at  break  there  now  remain  only  the  "  petit  ch&tean/*  the 

of  day  to  chant   their    hymns.     The    chant  ^^  ch&teau  d'Enghien,"  and  superb  stables,  capa- 

vrew  with  the  progress  of  Christianity.    Pope  ble  of  lodging  240  horses,  but  untenanted.    In 

oylyester,   in  839,  founded  a  school  for    its  the  parish  church  of  Chantilly,  the  remuns  of 

oultore ;  and  St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan  from  Coligni  were  interred  after  the  massacre  of  St. 

874  to  397,  arranged  from  the  old  Greek  music  Bartholomew's,  after  his  head  had  been  cut  off 

A  new  description  of  chant,  tlie  Ambrosian,  and  sent  to  Catharine  de'  Medici.    An  inter- 

which  remained  in  use  until  superseded  by  the  esting  description  of  the  beautiful  forest,  and 

chant  arranged  by  Pope  Gregory,  690  to  604,  the  various  attractions  of  Chantilly,  occurs  in 

lience  called  the  Gregorian  or  lioinan  chant,  Lord  Mahon's  *'Life  of  Cond6."    The  pictures  of 

And  whicli,  somewhat  modiiied,  is  in  use  at  the  Condi's  battles  were  in  the  petit  chateau  down 

ppejjeiit  day.     Chants  are,  properly,  of  3  kinds :  to  1852,  but  have  since  been  removed  to  Twick- 

the  monody,  sung  by  1  voice;  the  antiphony,  enham. 

•fclUjrnately  by  2;  and  the  choral,  by  all  voices.  CHANTREY,  Sib  Francis,  an  English  sculp- 

CHAN  rAL,  Jeanne  Francoise  Fkemiot  de,  tor,  born  in  Derbyshire,  April  7,  1782,  died 
•  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  born  at  Nov.  26,  1841.  Showing  a  taste  for  sculpture, 
I^ijon  in  1572,  died  at  Moulinsin  1641.  Her  bus-  he  was  placed  with  a  carver  in  Sheffield;  but 
band  was  killed  while  hunting,  and  although  she  finding  his  genius  adapted  to  a  higher  walk  in 
"Was  only  28  years  of  age,  she  took  a  vow  never  art,  he  began  to  model  in  clay,  and  established 
to  marry  again.  From  this  time  her  8olox>ccn-  himself  successively  in  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and 
patiou  and  recreation  was  the  education  of  her  London.  Ue  made  tlie  latter  place  his  home, 
children  and  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  poor,  and  by  the  assistance  of  Nollekens  and  his  own 
She  became  acquainted  with  St  Francis  de  talents  soon  acquired  considerable  reputation. 
Sales  in  1004,  and  from  that  time  placed  herself  Ho  was  elected  a  royal  academician  in  1818, 
entirely  under  his  direction.  He  communicated  and  in  1837  was  knighted.  As  a  maker  of  busta 
to  her  his  project  for  the  establishment  of  the  and  a  monumental  sculptor,  Chantrey  held  a 
order  of  the  Visitation,  and  she  so  far  entered  respectable  position.  He  executed  an  immense 
into  his  views  that  in  the  year  1610  she  laid  number  of  works,  among  the  best  of  which  are 
the  first  foundation  of  that  order  at  Annecy.  his  bronze  statues  of  William  Pitt,  Canning^ 
&he  esUiblished  her  children  in  life,  and  then  and  Bishop  Heber,  and  the  bust  of  Walter  Scott, 
devoted  the  remainder  of  her  days  to  the  order.  His  statue  in  marble  of  Washington  is  in  the 
At  the  time  of  her  death  she  had  founded  87  state  house  at  Boston.  He  amassed  consideraable 
houses  of  the  Visitation.  In  the  year  1700  they  property,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  direct- 
numbered  150,  and  about  6,600  members.  Her  ed  to  be  invested  for  the  encouragement  of  art. 
beatification  took  place  in  1751.  She  was  can-  CHANTRY,  an  ecclesiastical  endowment  to 
onized  by  Clement  XII.  in  1767.  Her  life  and  provide  for  the  celebration  of  masses  for  the 
letters  were  published  in  Paris,  1779.  prosperity  of  the  living  or  repose  of  the 
OHANTIBUy,  or  CiiAX-Ti-Bux,  an  inland  town  dead.  Previous  to  the  reformation,  chantriea 
of  Slam,  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  were  very  numerous,  almost  every  family  of 
situated  on  a  river  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  importance  having  founded  one  or  more. 
mountains,  18  m.  E.  from  the  gulf  of  Siam,  in  Wealthy  founders  would  endow  a  church  or 
lat.  12°  45'  N.  and  long.  102"*  18'  E.  It  produces  monastery,  in  which  religious  services  should 
pepper,  rice,  gamboge,  cardamoms,  rosewood,  be  celebrated  continually.  For  less  wealthy 
dye-woods,  ivory,  and  benzoin.  Foreign  com-  founders,  an  altar  in  the  church  of  the  locality 
merce  being  prohibited,  the  eutire  produce  was  made  to  suffice.  Sometimes  small  chapeki 
of  the  country  is  removed  annually  to  Bangkok,  called  chantry  chapels,  were  appended  to  the 
150  m.  S.  E.  Near  the  town  are  mines  of  pre-  main  edifice.  The  residences  of  priests  engaged 
cious  stones.  Pop.  estimated  at  S0,000,  a  largo  in  the  aervices  were  known  as  chantry  houses^ 
proportion  of  whom  are  Chinese.  chantries,  or  colleges.   Chantries  were  dissolvea 

CHANTILLY,  a  charming   locality  in  the  in  England  by  King  Edward  VL,  and  all  endow- 

vicinity  of  Paris,  department  of  Oise,  pop.  2,454,  ments  for  the  purpose  confiscated  to  the  king, 

famed  for  its  laces,  porcelain  and  other  manu-  CHAOS  (Gr.  x^ofi  f^^^a  ;(a«,  to  be  open  or 

factures,  and  annual  horso  races.     Its  historical  void),  in  classical  mythology,  either  the  empty 

celebrity  is  due  to  the  castle  which  since  1632  and  infinite  space  which  existed  before  aU 

has  been  the  seat  of  the  Cond6  family.     It  was  things,  or  the  melange  of  all  the  elements,  the 

given  to  them  by  Louis  XIV.,  having  previously  confused  mass  out  of  which  the  ordered  crea- 

belonged  to  the  Montmorency  family,  and  was  tion  was  formed.    By  the  poets  it  was  peraoni* 

bequeathedto  tliodukoof  Aumalein  1830.    The  fied,  and  made  the  most  ancient  of  the  god% 

great  Conde  gave  in  this  castle  splendid  enter-  the  father  of  Erebus  and  Night    The  principle 

tainments  to  the  king,  the  poets,  and  the  emi-  of  the  fecundity  of  chaos  assumed  several  modi* 

nent  persons  of  France.     That  given  to  the  king  fications  in  the  Greek  systems  of  philosophy, 

in  1671  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  suicide  Something  similar  to  the  Greek  conception  of 

of  Vatel,  the  head  steward,  who  ran  himself  chaos  is  found  in  the  Phoenician,  Chaldean,  and 

through  with  a  sword,  because  the  fish  did  not  Indian  cosmogonies;  and  Ovid's  description  of 

arrive  in  time  for  dinner.    The  grand  chateau  the  genesis  of  thenniverse  oat  of  chaos  has  eo 

was  destroyed  by  the  mob  at  the  first  re  volution;  many  features  in  common  with  the  Moeaio 


the  use  of  tlic  term  has  been  extended  bo  as  1851.    He  was  a  prominent  n 

technically  to  include  all  religious  ediflo^^s  not  missionary,  Bible,  and  tempeci 

of  the  established  faith.    Thus  in  continental  He  was  the  first  recording  aec 

Europe  Anglican  places  of  worship  are  chapels,  American  board  of  commiesionc 

while  in  England  Roman  Catholic  and  dissent-  misnons,  and  held  that  office  for 

ing  places  of  worship  are  styled  chapels.    Tliere  CHAPIN,  Edwin  HrBBKLL,  I 

are  also  in  the  established  church  itself  in  Eng-  rican  clergyman,  bom  in  Union  ^ 

land  chapels  of  ease  to  parish  churches,  built  ington  co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec  S9,  181 

for    the    accommodation  of   worshippers   in  his  formal  education  in  a  aemln 

populous  or  extensive  parishes.    In  Roman  Ca-  ton,  V t.  Ho  commoneed  preaieLii 

tholic  churches  portions  of  the  main  building  1837,  and  was  first  settled  O'       u 

are  often  set  aside  and  dedicated  to  particular  of  Unitarians  and  Univeri     i 

saints.  These  are  called  chapels,  in  whichaser-  Yo.    Thence  he  remoTedXo^iMu* 

vice  is  i>orforined  in  honor  of  the  saint  in  1S40;  then  to  Boston  in^846 ; 

^  CHAPEL  HILL,  a  post  village  of  Orange  co.,  ton  to  Now  York  in  1848,  to  take 

N.  0.    It  occupies  a  healthy  and  agreeable  site  4th  Universalist  church  in  that 

on  the  New  IIopo  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Cape  he  still  remains  pastor.  He  reeeii 

Fear,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  university  of  North  of  D.D,  in  1856,  from  Harvard  nni 

Carolina,  a  flourishing  institution  founded  in  had  prcvionsly  conferred  >      b 

1789.    See  Nobth  Carouna,  Univkbsitt  of.  degree  of  A.M.     Dr.  C            i 

CHAPELAIN,  Jean,  one  of  the    earliest  connected  with  the  Univon          « 

members  of  the  French  academy,  born  in  Paris  but  his  sympathies  far  Ou        i 

Dec.  4,   1595,   died  Feb.   22,   1G74.    Having  boandaries  of  a  sect    Hisr 

gained  a  high  literary  reputation,  more  by  in-  originally  aflTected  ppwerfbib       & 

gratiating  himself  with  Richelieu  and  other  in-  published  writincs,  as  well        «jr 

fluential  persons  than  by  his  intrinsic  merits,  he  the  Universalist  faith ;  and  aot 
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r  a  Toice  of  remarkable  riohnees  and  vdimM.  HaouldMd  Ua  paatonl  charge  in  Mount  Yernon 

nen  are  so  liberallj  endowed  with  the  oapa-  early  in  the  antomn  of  181§,  and  in  November 

r  ibr  vigorous  and  connected  extempore  ad-  of  tiiat  year  waa  baptized  hj  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bald- 
It  ia  his  costoin,  however,  to  produce  one  win,  pastor  of  the  8d  B^itiat  chordh  in  Boaton. 

oiuiiy  written  discourse  every  week,  which  ia  In  1819  he  became  paator  of  the  Bap^  ohnroh 

niken  from  manuscript,  and,  in  the  morning  in  N<nrth  Tannonthy  Mei^  where  he  remained 

nrvioe  of  his  church,  to  preach  with  very  little  bat  a  year  or  two,  having  been  oaUed,  in  182S, 

erbal  preparation.    The  church  over  which  to  the  chair  of  theolo^In  the  newly  eetabliib- 

.  Chapin  presides  is  situated  in  Broadway,  ed  oollege  at  Watervillei  Ma.    He  entered  on 

od  the  morniDg  and  particularly  the  evening  the  diaoharge  of  the  datiea  of  hia  profeetcnvhip 

mrioes  are  so  numerously  attended,  that  it  ia  .with  chan^teriatio  indoatry  and  leal,  and  «n- 

lenUy  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  find  a  seat.  Joyed  the  entire  confldenoe  of  hia  patrona  nntil 

congregation  comprises  many  of  the  young  he  was  oaUed  to  fill  a  more  responsible  post 

active  men  of  New  York,  and  persons  of  the  An  e£Eort  having  been  made  to  reaasmtata 

lit  conflicting  theological  opinions.    In  addi-  Ckdnmbian  ooUeffs  at  Washington,  and  obtain 

to  the  labors  demanded  by  so  larse  a  parish,  an  endowment  wiiicti  should  seoora  it  against 

.  Ohapin  finds  time  for  a  great  deal  of  service  the  embarrassments  nnder  whioh  it  bad  iat 

i  speaker  before  lyceums  and  literary  assooia-  some  time  labored,  Dr.  Ohapin  Iraa  sdeoled  aa 

tuiis;  while  as  a  temperance  advocate,  and  a  a  smtable  person  to  preside  over  its  afiyrs.*  He 

latform  orator  in  behalf  of  public  movements  was  elected  prerident  of  |hat  institution  in 

1  whioh  moral  interests  are  prominent,  he  exer*  1828,  and  oontinned  to  preside  over  it  with 

B  a  continually  increasing  influence.    His  marlced  abili^  nntil  18il,  when  he  redgned  a 

K^ch  before  the  peace  convention  at  Frank-  post  which  he  had  filled  with  honor  to  himself 

^rt-on-the-Main,  in  1850,  is  perhaps  the  most  and  with  advantage  to  the  college.    He  ocmtin- 

debrated  of  all  his  successes  in  popular  oratory,  ned  to  reside  in  Washington  nntil  the  time  of 

>r.  Chapin^s  published  works  consist  of  several  hia  death.    Dr.  Ohapin  was  a  scholar  of  krge 

dumes  of  sermons  and  religious  lectures,  and  a  attainments^  amiable  in  temper,  yet  earnest  and 

)w  occasional  discourses.  One  of  those  volumes,  energetic ;  pmdent,  bat  alwaya  tme  to  his  coa- 

'  The  Grown  of  Thorns,"  has  obtained  a  very  yiotiona  ana  firm  in  maintaining  them, 

ride  circulation,  and  its  devout  and  oheerfm  OHAPIN,  Wiuiaii,  an   ins&netOT  of  the 

-it  has  made  it  welcome  beyond  the  cirde  of  blind,  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1808,  oorai^ed 

iivse  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  anther's  the  esrlT  part  of  hia  lifb  in  literary  pnrsniti 

Geological  creed.  and  in  the  pnbUahii^  badness.   In  Maj,  1840), 

OHAPIN,    Stephek,    D.D.,    an   American  he  assumed  the  flmotion  of  jMrindpai  of  the 

ler^yman,  born  in  Milford,  Mase.,  Nov.  4, 1778,  Ohio  institution  ibr  the  blind,  and  did  mndi  to 

ied  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct  1, 18i5.    The  improve  the  i^stem  of  education  there,  the 

>n  of  pious  parents,  hb  thoughts  were  turned  nnmber  of  pupils  having  increased  nnder  hia 

t  an  early  age  to  the  subject  of  personal  re-  administration  from  18  to  7S.    Having  investl- 

gion,  and  while  yet  A  youth  he  became  a  gated  kindred  institntlona  in  variooa  parts  of 

I     ber  of  the  Oongregational  church  in  his  tiie  United  Statea,  he  visited  Emope  m  1840^ 

uve  town.    He  soon  after  began  to  prepare  and  onbodied  the  reanlts  at  his  investknitioni 

^mself  for  college,  with  a  view  to  the  profes-  in  a  report  to  the  le^laUitnre  of  Ohio,  *^  On  tiie 

n  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  graduated  Benevolent  InstitntMOs  of  Great  Britain  and 

h  Harvard  university  in  1804.    Aft^  leaving  Fhoice.'*    Resigning  his  post  in  Ohio  in  1846^ 

ollege  he  went  to  study  theology  witii  the  owing  to  changes  ma^  oy  the  leglalatnre,  ha 

elebrated  Dr.  Emmons,  of  Franklin.    After  a  was  elected  in  Sept.  184%,  prinomal-  of  the 

rief  period  of  study  with  that  able  theologian,  Pennsylvania  institatioa  to  the  Iwnd,  whioh 

le  was  called  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Oon-  post  he  still  holds. 

regational   charch   in   Hillsborou^,  N.  H.,  OHAPLAIN,  a  clei^gyman.  appointed  to  aij 

rhero  he  was  ordained  in  1805.    Disagreeing  prayers  and  to  peribrm  divine  service^  and  HI* 

rith  his  church  in  reference  to  what  was  known  taohed  to  some  body  of  persona  or  the  boose- 

the  "'  Half-way  Covenant,"  not  only  refiising  held  of  an  individual  lor  that  purpose,    in 

X,  baptize  the  children  of  non-professors  him-  the  United  Btatea  chaplidna  are  appointed  to 

but  declining  to  exchange  with  other  n^*  leglalativc  bodiea,  hoqiittihL  prisoosi  regiment^ 

srs  with  a  view  to  their  performance  of  the  aiM  Tessela  of  war.     In  Eatap^  chi^ilaios  are 

ibe  in  his  parish,  his  pastoral  relation  in  Hills-  attached  to  conrtik  and  also  aocnetimea  to  the 

torough  was  severed  early  in  1 809.    In  Novem-  ftmiUea  of  the  nobili^*    The  origin  of  the  tena 

ler  of  the  same  year  he  accepted  the  pastoral  Is  generaUr  associated  with  chapeL    It  bsioo0i 

barge  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Mount  both-  to  ue  Oatholic  and  FMestant  chnnbea. 

Vernon,  N.  II.    The  controversy  into  which  In  England,  oha{^ins  are  esempted,  in  nsmet 

le  had  been  drawn  with  his  people  in  Hills-  of  thw  appolntroenti  from  tbe  opentfoBCitha 

ornugh  led  him  to  a  more  particular  examina*  lawa  againstiAnrslit|yof  benefieeai 

ion  of  the  whole  subject  of  church  member-  OEtAPLET.    SeeHiAM. 

hip  and  church  ordinances,  the  result  of  which  OHAPUN,  JiBiMfAif.  JKD^  Vk  Ammktm 

ras  his  adoption  of  the  general  views  held 'by  ministor  of  the  Baptist  denoadnatloii^boni  in 

he  Baptist  denomination.    He  according  re-  Bowlqr»  Masii  Jen.  %  ITTS^  died  ct 
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K.  Y.,  May,  1841 .    His  henrt  wnn  imbued  with  his  contemponrSes ;  and  porikmt  of  (he  tn^ 

religious  tecling  at  a  very  early  n^.     He  ^ra-  of  "*  Basny  D'Ambois  '^  were  hi^j  eftecDii 

duated  at  the  collepo  of  Rhode  Island,  after-  by  Charles  Jjunb.     A  handtome  tdhioa  tf 

ward  Brown  university,  in  1799.  After  gradua-  liis  translations  from  Homer  was  {mbliiMi 

ting  ho  was  immediately  elected  tutor,  and  re-  London,  in  6  vols.,  in  1868. 

maincd  in  that  capacity  for  about  «3  years.    In  CHAPMAK,   JoRX   Gadsbt,         As 

1802,  ho  became  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  artUt,  born  in  Alexandria,  Va.  .j       r  Lm 

in  Dan  vers,  Mass.,  which  relation  he  sustained  ing  his  taste  for  design,   he  v                ■ 

until  1818,  when  ho  was  selected  to  take  charge  the  liberality  of  a  friend  to  Tibu 

of  the  literary  and  theological  seminary  then  to  study  and  practise  his  art  tbert  nr  v 

about  to  be  commenced  in  Waterville,  Me.   lliis  vears.    After  his  return  totbeUi      I 

institution  had  its  origin  in  a  desiro  to  promote  he  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York.  ^       i 

theological  education  among  the  Bttptistd  of  Xew  his  rare  union  of  mechanical  \ 

England.  More  comprehonsivo  views  soon  pre-  artistic  taste,  he  rapidly  obtained 

vailed,  nnd  the  seminary  was  changed  into  a  col-  ment.     lie  h'as  ezccQted  many  %n 

lege  in  1820.    In  1821  Dr.  Chaplin  was  elected  for  the  illustration  of  works  of  t       w  mk;. 

its  ^rst  president.    Ho  administered  the  govern-  among  which  are  IXarpcr's  Bi     \  Mntft 

ment  of  the  new  college  with  great  discretion  and  *•  Tales,"  and  Whittier's  •*  Soi      ui  Labct.*  Hi 

success  for  about  12  years.    After  retiring  from  also  painted  the  '^Baptism  of  a  i         vas^fe 

tho  presidency  of  the  college,  ho  became  pastor  one  of  the  panels  in  the  rotunda  ^       iUi|ka. 

oftho  Baptist  church  in  Rowley,  his  native  town.  In  1848  ho  again  visited  Rome,          t  hi  \m 

Subsequently  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  sinco  resided. 

church  in  Willington,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  CIIAPOKE,  Mrs.  (Hestkb  IfruoX  am  bf 

till  near  tho  close  of  his  life.    Few  men  of  tho  lish  anthoresSfborninXortluuiipCoBsliirriBlTr, 

past  generation  were  more  entitled  to  the  re-  died  at  Iladley,  Dec.  21, 1801.    At  the  aft  if  I 

spect  and  veneration  of  mankind  than  Dr.  years  she  is  said  to  have  written  a  roBSHi 

Chaplin.     His  own  denomination,  especially,  and  she  early  studied  several  laDgnms  mi 

owo  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  powerful  treatises  on  morals  and  philoeoi^y.    Bcrfca 

and  indefatigablo  efforts  to  promote  tho  educa-  pnblications  were  the  story  of  ^ ridcCa"  iiAi 

lion  of  its  ministrv.  *'  Adventurer,"  and  some  verses  prefiicd  fate 

CHAPMAN,  (4EonGK,  an  English  poet,  tho  friend  Miss  Carter's  translation  of  EfkMKL 

earliest  English  translator  of  Homer,  born  prob-  In  1760  she  married  Mr.  CHiapone,  wm  M 

ably  at  Hitching  Hill,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  1557,  within  less  than  a  year.     In  1770  riw 

died  in  Tendon,  May  12,  1G84.     After  studying  ponied  Mrs.  Montague  to  Scotland,  at  «! 

2  years  in  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  where  ho  request  she  soon  after  pnblisbed  her  *^^ 

was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind."    In  a  nt 

classics,  ho  went  in  1570  to  I^ndon,  where  ho  nmo  of  '^Miscellanies,^  which  anbaeqaeatiy if* 

enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Spenser,  Rhakespeore,  peared,  are  several  letters  addreaKd  by  bcr  to 

Marlowe,  and  Jonson,  and  the  patronage  of  Richardson,  controverting  some  of  the 

King  James  and  Prince  Henry.   He  published  a  put  forwonl  by  him  in  hia  **  dariaaa 

translation  of  7  books  of  the  Iliad  in  1598 ;  of  CIIAPOO,  a  maritime  town  in  the 

12  lK>oks  in  inoO;  and  of  tho  whole  poem  in  of  Che-kiang,  China,  sitnated  ra  a 

1608.     It  i-^  in   tho  lofty  14-syllabIo  English  on  the  N.  side  of  tho  estaarj  of  tfae'Ti 

verse,  and  of  a  vigorous  and  imaginative  char-  (or  Tsien-tang),  oommanicatlng  by 


acter  more  ac(*onlant  with  the  spirit  than  tho    Hang-chow-foo,  of  which  place  it  la  the  Wt 


letter  of  the  original.    It  has  retained  its  popu-  Its  suburbs,  which  are  very 

larity  both  with  poets  and  scholars,  though  less  scat  of  most  of  the  tradoa,  exteod  akaf  Ai 

polished  and  less  accurate  than  the  version  of  water^s  edge.    About  half  a  mile  In  their  nv 

rope.    Pope  said  that  it  was  **  something  like  is  tho  walled  town,  6  m.  in  cirennfenBeai  ifr 

what  one  might  imagine  Homer  himself  would  dosed  within  which  is  the  Tartar  tova.   Ik 

have  written  before  ho  arrived  at  years  of  dis-  harbor  is  very  shallow,  and  the  tides 

crotion  ;'*  AVallor  could  not  read  it  without  but  there  is  deep  water  in  the  roaif 

transport;  and  Keats  has  expressed  his  admira-  all  tho  trade  of  China  with  Japan  is 

tionof  it  inone  of  themostl>eautitu1  of  hisson-  from  this  port.    The  soil  of  the  a 

nets.    Chapman  afterward  translated  the  Odys-  country  is  extremely  fertile  and  wcU 

BC'V,  the  Homeric  hymns,  and  portions  of  Ovid,  and  the  snrface  is  intersperMd  whh  ] 

Terence,  Muso^us,  and  Petrarch.     Ho  was  also  villages,  pagodas,  temples,  Ac«     The 

a  voluminous  writer  of  plays,  only  passages  of  heights,  fortified  dnring  the  late 

which  are  now  esteemed.    lie  wis  associated  tured  by  tho  Hritish,  after 

with  Jonson,  Marston,  and  others,  in  writing  ance,  Mnv  18,  1842. 

tlio  comply  of  **  Eastward,  Ho!"  which  con-        CHAPPE,  Clauds,  a 

tained  severe  satirical  reflections  upon  Scotch-  mechanician,  bom  at  Bndon  iirl76£  &d  J^ 

men,  and  was  thoreforo  so  ungrateful  to  King  23, 1805.    Having  invented  an  \ 

James,  that  ho  caused  tho  authors  to  bo  for  a  temofsignalstocommnnioateata 

short  time  imprisoned.  An  imitation  of  Terence  his  friends,  he  presente<l  it  to  the  Tmtk 

entitled  **  All  Fools,"  was  higldy  applauded  by  hitive  assembly  in  1791-    It 
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aied  between  Paris  and  Lille,  on  a  length  of  48  more  returning  to  Montpellier,  he  was  elected 

Aagues,  and  was  adopted  by  the  government,  member  of  the  institute,  and  devoted  himself 

happe  established  several  lines  in  France,  and  to  science,  till  Bonaparte  summoned  him  to  the 

lae  one  nmning  N.  was  first  put  in  motion  to  council  of  state,  where  he  had  the  supervisioa 

nounce  the  recapture  of  the  town  of  Cond6  of  national  education.     When    Lucien  Bona- 

urom  the  Prussiiins.     The  inventor  was  at  once  parte    resigned    the  portfolio  of  the  interior, 

rewarded  by  the  convention,  which,  by  a  de-  Chaptal  took  his  place  as  minister,  and  for  4 

eree,  appointed  him  ingenieur  teUgraphe,    The  years  performed  the  duties  of  the  department 

Udcs  were  extended  all  over  France,  and  the  with  much  administrative  ability.     Ho  founded 

mtem  was  also  adopted,  with  some  alterations,  the  conservatory,  school  of  arts,  and  society 

tnrough   Germany  and  England.    The  attacks  for  encouragement  of  industry,  introduced  the 

to  which  he  was  subjected,  by  persons  jealous  of  modern  French  system  of  weights  and  measures, 

his  invention,  preyed  so  much  upon  his  mind  established  a  model  farm  and  a  system  of  dis- 

ibat  he  ooiiimitted  suicide.  tribution  of  agricultural  seeds,  reorganized  the 

CHAPPE  D'AUTEROCHE,  Jean,  a  French  prisons  and  hospitals,  extended  the  network  of 
astronomer,  born  at  Mauriac,  Auvergne,  in  1722,  highways  over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  or- 
died  Aug.  1, 1769,  in  California.  Ho  was  a  priest,  g^nized  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  of  exten- 
but  givinj]:  his  whole  attention  to  astronomy,  he  sion  of  the  Louvre  and  rues  de  Rivoli  and 
became  one  of  the  assistants  of  Cassini  in  delin-  Castiglione,  that  have  since  been  completed  by 
eating  the  general  map  of  France,  and  edited  Napoleon  HL  In  the  midst  of  his  usefulness  a 
the  astronomical  tables  of  Dr.  Ilalley.  In  misunderstanding  arose  between  him  and  Na- 
1760  ho  was  designated  by  the  academy  to  poleon ;  some  accounts  say,  because  Chaptal  re- 
make an  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venus  fused  to  report  in  favor  of  beet  root  over  cane 
over  the  sun's  disk,  which  Halley  announced  sugar,  while  others  assert  that  it  was  on  account 
would  happen  Juno  6,  1761.  He  consequently  of  an  actress,  named  Mile.  Bourgoin,  to  whom 
Bet  out  for  Tobolsk,  in  Siberia,  which  was  both  emperor  and  minister  paid  their  devotions, 
pointed  out  as  the  most  favorable  point  of  ob-  A  reconciliation  afterward  took  place,  and  the 
servation.  His  mission  was  successfully  accom-  ex-minister  was  made  count,  senator,  and  grand 
plished ;  and  returning  to  France  at  the  end  of  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor.  On  Napoleon's 
3  years,  ho  published  in  1768  his  Voyage  en  return  from  Elba,  the  count  was  appointed  di- 
Siherie,  The  following  year  he  sailed  for  Call-  rector- general  of  commerce  and  manufactures, 
fornia  to  observe  another  transit  of  Venus,  Louis  XVHI.  struck  him  from  the  list  of  peers, 
whicli  was  to  take  place  June  3.  Ho  was  but  left  him  on  the  roll  of  the  academy.  He  died 
equally  successful  on  this  occasion,  but  died  at  a  ripe  age,  a  useful,  but  not  a  brilliant  man. 
soon  afterward.  The  results  of  his  last  expedi-  His  fortune  was  mncli  reduced  by  the  indis- 
tion  were  published  by  C.  F.  Cassini,  under  the  cretions  of  his  son.  His  works  are  all  on  chem- 
title  of   Voyage  de  la  Calif ornie.  ical  subjects,  and  may  yet  be  consulted  with 

ClIAPTxiL,  Jean^  Antoixb  Claude,  count  advantage,  e^cially  his  **  Treatise  on  Chom- 

de  Chantelouj),  a  French  chemist  and  states-  istry  applied  to  the  Arts." 
man,   born  at  Nogarot,  Loz^re,  June  4,  1756,        CHAPTER,  the  communitj  of  canons  or  pre- 

died  in  Paris,  July  80,  1882.    During  his  med-  bendaries  attached  to  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 

ical    studies  and  practice    he  devoted  much  church,  and  presided  over  by  a  dean.    (See 

research  to  the  science  of  chemistry,  in  which  Canon.)    They  govern  the  diocese  during  the 

he  soon   became  eminent,  and  was  appointed  vacancy  of  the  see,  in  some  countries  have  the 

professor  at  Montpellier,  where  he  taught  sue-  right  of  choosing  the  bishop,  and  act  as  his  ad- 

cessfully  the  doctrines  of  Black,  Lavoisier,  and  visers.    In  England,  the   appointing  privilege 

Cavendish.    His  uncle,  a  w^ealthy  physician^  was  assumed  by  Henry  VHI.  as  a  royal  preroga- 

lefl  him  a  fortune,  with  which  he  established  tive;  it  is  also  exercised  by  the  crown  m  Prus- 

chemical  works  near  Montpellier,  being  the  first  sia  and  other  Protestant  countries.     Some  of 

attempted  of  the  kind,  and  by  which  he  was  soon  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals  in  England  haye 

enabled  to  produce  various  chemicals  hitherto  their  chapters,  but  there  are  none  in  the  United 

imported,  such  as  the  mineral  acids,  alum,  soda,  States.   They  were  suppressed  in  France  by  the 

and  salts  of  lead.    The  authorities  of  Langue-  civil  constitution  of  the  dergy,  but  restored  by 

doc    heaped    honors    on    him;    the    Spanish  the  concordat  of  1802.    The  title  of  chapter  is 

government  offered  him  a  pension  of  66,000  applied  not  only  to  the  oanons  in  their  collective 

francs  to  go  to  Spain;   and  according  to  his  capacity,  but  also  to  their  meetings,  and  to  the 

biographer,   Washington    wrote    3    times   to  place  in  which  the  latter  are  held.    It  is  given 

Chaptal,  inviting  him  to  America.    After  the  to  the  assembly  of  members  of  a  religions  order, 

outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  he  published  to  the  convocations  of  the  military  orders  of  the 

a  political  pamphlet,  entitled  *^  Dialogue  be-  middle  ages,  and  even  to  the  meetings  of  certain 

tween  a  Montagnard  and  a  Girondist,"  and  was  corporations  of  mechanics  and  tradesmen.    It 

arrested,  but  through  the  intercession  of  friends  was  first  used  about  the  8th  century,  and  is 

was  liberated.     The  committee  of  public  safety  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  fact  that  at 

placed  him  in  chartre  of  the  powder  mills  of  such  sessions  it  was  customary  to  read  some  or 

Grenelle,  which  produced,  under  his  manage-  all  of  tiie  chapters  oontainiog  the  roles  of  the 

ment,   8,500  lbs.  of  /;]^npowder  daily.    Once  oommonity. 


position  when  Scott  stormcHl  and  took  Molino  the  stormen  planted  tbeir  ladi 

del  I^ey.    His  next  step  was  anxiously  looked  Many  brave  fellows  were  hnri* 

for  by  tlie  enemy.    lie  had  already  advanced  a  length    a  lodgment  was    effct 

force  near  to  the  city  walls,  and  seemed  to  be  meantime  was  doing  the  same 

making  ])reparations  for  attack.    Another  por-  having  beside  captured  S  battc 

tiou  of  his  force  menaced  Chapultepec  in  a  sim-  in  a  strong  body  of  the  enem; 

ilar  maimer.    Blows  had  fallen  so  rapidly  in  with  the  rifles  and  the  Kew  To 

places  where  they  were  least  looked  for,  that  lina,  and  Pennsylvania  TolnntM 

Santa  Aima  was  at  a  loss  to  divine  whether  the  in  time  to  share  in  the  hone 

city  or  the  castle  wore  the  real  ol\|ect  of  attack.  After  a  stout  reeistanoe  llie  eot 

Bravo  sent  word  to  Santa  Anna  that  Scott  fVom  their  defences,  and  the  1 

would  certainly  first  assault  tlio  castle,  being  too  well  as  the  standards  of  the : 

skilful  a  general  to  leave  sucli  a  work  in  his  ticipated  in  the  capture^  wfti« 

roar.    It  was  not  till  the  Americans  had  all  ramparts.    The  cessation  (^ 

preparations  ready  for  the  assault — indeed,  not  cheers    of  the  rictori         An 

until  the  castle  wa3  taken — that  the  Mexicans  were  distinctly  heard  iii  i     i 

discovered  that  the  demonstration  against  the  to  Santa  Anna  that  Ch«i        i 

city  had  been  only  a  feint  to  prevent  them  from  .Crowds  of  fugitives  faUi 

rcOnforcing  Chapultei)ec.    Scott  from  the  first  told  the  same  tale,  and  d.w^«A  i 

had  determined  to  carry  this  work.    His  loss  far  as  Mexico  was  oonoeroed,  w 

in  killed  and  wounded  at  Molino  indicated  a  victory  was  gained  with  smaU 

difierent  mode  of  attack  from  that  by  which  to  the  Americans.    The  Hexii 

the  victory  of  the  8th  was  won.    Accordingly,  aecertained,  bat  most  hare  beeii 

on  the  evening  of  Sept.  11,  ho  ordered  Colonels  tors  pressed  forward,  ud  abon 

Lee  and  Uuger  to  erect  4  batteries  on  a  ridge  war  by  the  oeenpation  of  the 
facing  the  fortress.    These  works  wore  placed        CHARA^  an  aquatic  plant  lu 


OHABADE 

,  And  aliTBfB  torn  in  a  contrary  (Utm* 

m  the  rings  on  the  Beed-veaeeL 
RADE,  a  species  of  enigina,  which  con' 
lividiog  a  word  into  sjllablee,  each  of 
U  ba  a  c^m^lete  word,  ond  vaguely  de- 
itithoiit  camiag,  eaoh  of  the  parta  and 
Jewurd.  Fur  a  charade  to  have  literair 
»  members  most  bare  some  relation  to 
ler,  and  unito  in  an  epigrammatio  point, 
invented  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
,  and  baa  been  moat  coltivated  in  Ger- 
id  France.  The  Mereurtde  France,  prior 
eTolutiuTi,  coDtaioed  Btorea  of  chwndea, 
I,  and  lugogriraphs. — Aotino  Cbabasu 
in  obscurely  indicating  the  aignificatJOD 
rords  by  pantomimes  and  dialogues. 
BB AR,  or  Uqodb^  Bat,  one  of  the  beat 

on  the  coast  of  Beloochistan,  in  tho 
ocean.  Kas  Cbarbar,  the  £.  point  of 
,  is  iu  Int.  35"  16' N.,  long.  60°  35' E.  On 
ide  of  its  entrance  is  the  town  of  Char- 
p.  1,600,  BtuTonnded  by  a  rampart  trf 
nd  garrisoned  by  the  imaum  of  Miuoat. 
f  thb  are  the  ruins  of  tlie  Portogaeae 
;nt  of  Tcez,  probably  the  Tiz  of  Ediiai 
Troesa  of  Nearobns, 
RCOiVL,  the  solid  re«dne  obtdned  by 
Dg  organic  bodies  to  destmctive  distilla- 
iuiimal  charcoal  haa  been  described 
k>M  Black.  Wood  cliarcoal  ia  an  im- 
rm  of  carbon,  containiog  the  ashea .  or 
jombuBtible  portions  of  the  wood  from 
t  is  prepared,  and  also  some  of  its  toI- 
^redicnts.  The  principal  object  of  its 
don  is  the  greater  calorific  effect  it 
ihia  wood.  Its  properties  vary  great- 
rding  to  the  nature  of  the  snbatanoa 
id  fur  its  preparation  and  the  man- 
which  tbis  ia  conducted.  Well'char> 
d  wood,  as  birch,  beech,  or  maple,  PO- 
e  form  of  the  wood,  in  of  a  f^omj  black 
loms  wi[]iont  flame  or  amolce,  rings 
trnck,  and   bears   a  considerable   blow 

breaking.  It  is  etill,  however,  brittla, 
ng  square  across  tlia  grain.     It  may  be 

without  soiling  theiingerB.  Its  weight 
3wdered  is  nearly  double  that  of  wat«r, 
mofses  it  wDs  found  by  IlasBenfrati  to 
eatly  with  its  porosity,  and  this  aeemed 
ipendenton  that  of  the  wood.  Bird) 
>.  gr.  0.203  ;  ouk,  0.15G ;  alder,  0.184 ; 
<eecb,  0.1S3.  Other  authorities  make 
eiglits  still  higher.  The  oompoution  of 
1  prepared  from  a  variety  of  wooda  haa 
termincd  by  M.  Violette,  who  was  em- 
ly  tlic  French  government  to  oondnct  a 
;  experiments  in  this  branch  of  mann- 
The  same  method  of  expelliog  the 

matters  was  adopted  in  each  case^  viz., 
action  of  highly  healed  ateom,  so  that 
trences  of  composition  are  evidently  to 
red  to  the  difiorence  in  the  principlea  of 
ds,  and  to  the  greater  or  less  difficulty 
licli  tliey  arc  decomposed.  The  foUow- 
e  presents  the  proportions  of  the  ele- 
1 100  parts  of  charcoal: 
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The  [ffoportioa  of  ash  is  amaUer  than  th^  known 
compodtion  of  the  wooda  wwM  lead  aa  to  az- 

rt.  This  ditEbra  very  mndi  in  different  woo^ 
some  amounting  to  ff  or  aven  10  per  oenL 
Winkler  obt^ed  In  oharooala  the  KillowiDg 
propOTtiooa  of  ash  in  100  parts : 
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Oharooal  ahaorbs  water  from  tbe  air,  and  In  a 
few  days  gains  ttom  10  to  20  par  eent.  In 
wel^t.  Afterward  it  loses  and  gains  wltUn 
these  limits  as  the  ^  is  dry  or  damp.  Tbe 
temperatnTQ  at  which  the  carbonization  has 
been  effected  ^tpears  to  hare  a  remaricaUB  In- 
floenee  npon  the  amount  tf  water  the  ooal  ean 
absorb  ;  tbe  lower  this  tampentnre  tbe  greatw 
the  abeontioQ,  Stnne  of  Tldlette'a  resolta, 
obtdned  by  ezporing  oharooal  of  blaok  alder, 
prepared  at  Iccraadng  tamperatorea,  to  atr  aat- 
nr^ed  with  nunsttire,  are  ^ven  In  tbe  follow 
ing  table: 
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The  temperatnre  of  oarboniBatiaa  alao  tnSn- 
enoes  that  at  which  oharooal  takes  flra.  Wood 
charred  at  fiOO°  F.  takes  flie  at  Hi';  and 


cnrate  to  ciUcalate  tUs  br  measure;  for  irbea 
in  largo  quantities  it  would  be  by  mere  accident 
if  3  measurementa  gavetheBameresalL— ^jtmr- 
coal  poeaeasea  on  eztrsordiDarj  capacit?  of  ab- 
Borbing  gaacB,  some  of  them  ia  very  large 
qnoTicKy.  Of  ammoniacal  gos  it  vas  found  by 
tjauseure  to  take  up  90  timea  ita  bulk  ;  of  hy- 


drochloric acid 


?M,' 


B  tiiuea :  of  carbonic  ai 


35  timea  ;  of  nitrogen,  7^  ;  and  of  hydrozen, 
It  Whea  filled  with  one  gaB  and  en>oeed  to 
another,  a  portion  of  the  former  is  evolved  and 
ita  pkco  supplied  with  a  portion  of  the  lat- 
ter. Tbia  absorption  and  condenaation  of  gas 
within  ita  pores  is  accompanied  with  an  in- 
crease of  temperature,  which  ia  sometimes  suf- 
ficient to  cause  spontaneoua  oombostion.  This 
is  particnlurly  the  cose  with  freshly  charred 
coal  from  tlie  pita,  and  it  is  probable  tbatnisny 
of  the  instancos,  so  frcqaent,  of  the  heaps  taking 
fire  after  the  cliarcoal  ia  drawn  out,  or  after 
being  placed  in  the  wagons,  are  owing  to  this 

firoperty.  Coal  which  is  very  black,  without 
laving  been  charred  too  touch,  and  fine,  ia  most 
likely  thna  to  take  fire.  Charcoal  also  aheorba 
cotora,  and  sbstracta  the  amell  and  taste  of  or- 
ganic snbatances  in  solation ;  hence  its  we  for 


■Uge,  w&en  U  pcaaanw  ft  n 
pearanoa.  In  tbia  ooodilia^ 
ezperimeata  flf  SaiiTiS^  It  COB 
portion  of  MoubwIlbU  mattar 
than  at  ai^tiiM  befora  or  i 
only  fhxn  80  to  M  par  eeaL  d 
tera  are  expelled.  TUsprodn 
rmx,  or  red  ohneoal,  ia  mpte 
the  large  inn  Brtabltihnwti  i 
of  Ardennea,  In  Auoa,  tha  ■ 
fnmacea  b«uig  trnplajtll  to  1 
cylinders  in  wluch  tba  wood  I 
eyer  prepared,  then  la  a  wan) 
the  ^roaoot;  atill  thv*  mi 
ttop^Dg  the  prcMSCM  at  this 
ancient  method  of  vuJtiag  < 
throw  the  wood  into  bolaa  d 
and  keep  it  portiallr  oovond 
oonsmning.  TheoamBwaezpi 
in  pits  "  baa  referaooa  (o  tUa  I 
Is  practiMd  in  Anatria,  Hid  I 
waa  naed  by  tboBoaHB^  wliid 
for  pine  and  weU-aoMonad  lu 
locaJitiea  when  th*  ardia»rf  i 
eringare acarea,  Itlieillodab 
Aronnd  8  ddM  of  n  nnn  a 
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oord  wood  and  the  lininff,  which  is  to  pre-  the  heap,  and  gradnallr  eztenda  down  ita  tidei^ 

lis  from  taking  fire.    The  lining  at  the  In  a  heap  half  charred  the  finished  portion  is 

i  of  the  enclosure  is  to  he  similarly  pro-  seen  in  the  fbrm  of  a  xeversed  cone,  the  apex  of 

The  wood  is  laid   horizontaUj  in  2  which  k  at  the  hottom  of  the  central  axis  of 

icross  the  enclosure,  beginning  at  the  the  heap.    As  the  line  between  the  finiahed 

lud,  and  piling  all  along  to  within  8  inches  and  nnfinished  portiona  mores  downward,  the 

x>p  of  the  lining.    It  is  then  covered  as  in  apertures  for  the  admission  of  air  should  be  kept 

methods ;  fire  is  set  to  the  lower  end,  in  advance  of  it,  tiie  upper  rows  of  holes  being 

is  partially  covered,  and  vent  holes  are  closed  as  the  new  ones  are  opened.    The  oom- 

i  near  the  upper  end ;  other  holes  may  pletion  of  each  portion  is  indicated  by  the  var 

aed,  as  the  process  goes  on,  through  the  pors  changing  from  their  black  and  dense  ap- 

In  24  hours,  if  the  operation  is  well  pearance  to  a  transparent  light  blniah  oolor. 

ted,  charcoal  may  be  drawn  from  the  The  tarry  matters,  which  collect  mostly  to- 

md,  and  its  removal  may  be  continued  ward  tiie  dose  of  the  operation,  itin   oot  in 

»ively  to  the  extreme  end.    In  the  ordi-  channds  made  beneatii  and  around  the  hei^, 

lethod,  the  wood,  which,  to  produce  the  When  the  process  is  completed  to  the  base  of 

aality  or  largest  quantity  of  charcoal,  the  heap  all  around,  the  openings  are  all  dosed, 

the  shortest  time,  should  be  seasoned,  is  and  the  heap  is  left  for  one  or  two  days,  when 

3d  in  stocks,  sometimes  in   horizontal  it  is  partiaUy  uncovered,  and  the  coal  is  drawn 

but  more  frequently  in  ranges  of  logs  out,  and  spread  around  in  thin  layers.     Thla 

zka  placed  on  end,  and  in  tiers  one  is  best  done  at  night,  when  if  any  ftre  is  atiU  in 

mother  around  a  central  aperture,  which  the  ooal,  it  is  quickly  seen  in  the  daikneas. 

oded  to  the  top  of  the  heap.    This  aper-  Whenever  detected,  it  is  onendied  with  water 

for  a  temporary  chimney,  and  also  for  or  wet  sand  or  braise.  The  snooess  of  the 
icing  the  fire  for  igniting  the  heap.  For  operation  depend^  wholly  upon  the  ezpeiienos^ 
er  purpose,  a  horizontal  channel  is  some-  skill,  and  watchfulness  of  the  collier.  Ue  must 
eft  in  the  base,  extending  to  the  centre,  be  always  on  Ms  guard  to  prevent  nneqnal  fUl- 
les  of  wood  are  built  up  in  a  conical  or  ing  in  of  the  si^fooe  by  too  long  oontinned 
herical  form,  and  are  dosely  packed  action  of  the  fire  in  any  place,  to  prevent  ex- 
noll  wood  to  fill  the  apertures.  They  are  plosions,  which  sometimes  occur  from  bad  Ten- 
convenient  size,  from  10  to  80  or  40  feet  tilation  of  the  heaps,  and  to  ahidd  the  hei^ 
ter,  and  in  height  not  exceeding  the  from  the  winds  and  ndna.  The  wind  blowing 
ui  8  sticks,  or  12  feet.  The  outer  sur-  sAdnst  them  causes  too  great  combnstlon  on  their 
hen  well  filled  in  with  chips  and  sticks,  smes,  which  is  remedied  only  by  dosing  the  aper* 
)red  with  small  branches,  twigs,  leav^  tures  and  increasinfflUie  thickness  ana  moisture 

or   moss,  upon  which  sods   are  lud  of  the  covering.    The  time  required  for  the 

it  with  the  fine  charcoal  waste  of  pre-  operation  varies  with  the  size  of  the  heap  and 

oalings,  called  braise.    This  is  moistened  the  state  of  the  weatiier.    Small  heaps  may  be 

ixed  with  as  much  earth  as  may  be  re-  charred  in  a  week ;  laige  ones  may  reanire  8 

When  wet,  it  makes  the  best  of  all  weeks.   A  oommon  yield  ia  about  100  bnsoda  to. 

Around  the  bottom  of  the  heap  aper-  8  cords  of  wood.    Forty  or  even  60  boshek  per 

ire  left  open  for  the  admission  of  air  and  cord  are  sometimes  obtained.    The  condition  of 

of  the  volatile  products;  as  the  pro-  the  wood,  and  the  rajddity  with  which  tbeprooass 

es  on,  these  are  closed,  and  new  ones  are  is  oondnoted,  are  important  oonaideratfMis  as 

.  near  the  top  and  in  other  places,  ao-  afifecting  the  yidd.    The  more  water  jHresentL 

^  as  it  is  found  desirable  to  check  the  the  more  heat  is  abstracted  or  fhel  oonsomed 

on  in    some   parts   and   hasten  it  in  to  ^cpel  it.    The  aqueous  vapor,  moreover,  as 

The  heap  is  fired  in  the  centre  at  it  puses  over  the  cod  already  charred  and 

^tom,  and  the  fire  gradually  spreads  in  aU  hignly  heated,  attacks  this,  converting  a  por- 

)ns,  but  especially  toward  the  apertures  tion  of  it  into  carburetted  hydrogen  and  oaD>. 

ch  the  air  is  admitted.    Insufficient  sup-  bonio  oxide,  which  escape;  by  long  oontinned 

ur  prevents  thorough  consumption  of  the  charring  at  low  temperatarey  this  ieaotioi&  and 

it  a  part  of  this  must  be  sacrificed  to  loss  cannot  occur.    The  more  complete  tbe 

be  the  necessary  heat  for  expelling  the  seasoning^  the  better,  then,  the  resmts.    The 

)  matters  from  the  rest.    The  art  of  the  advanta^  gained  in  this  prooess  by  removing 

consists  in  burning  up  as  little  wood  as  the  bark  as  soon  aa  the  tree  is  feUed,  appears  to 

0  to  produce  the  largest  quantity  of  char-  be  littie  fuppredated*    According  to  the  experi* 

'  nearly  uniform  quality.    The  first  mat-  ments    of  Af  Uhr,    made    in  the    dismota 

lich  escape  are  the  aqueous  vapors.  They  where  wood  is  coded  by  the  process  abofia 

se  in  the  cover,  making  it  moist,  and  described  in  enclosed  moonds,  the  loss  of  wd^it 

3s  off  in  a  yellowish  smoke.    After  these  in  pine  wood  deprived  of  its  baric,  and  nnosr; 

lisappeared  the  smoke  becomes  lighter  cover  in  an  open  died  Ibr  1  month,  wis  M9$ 

1,  and  then  black  and  dense,  emitting  the  of  its  ori^^nd  weight,  while  similar  wood  no^ 

pyroligueous  acid,  which  grows  stron^r  barked,  exposed  with  it,  lost  lass  than  1  per 

end  of  the  process.    The  carbonization  cent  in  4  months.    The  loss  by  rapid  duRUig 

completed  at  the  centre  and  top  of  is  shown  in  the  following  taUsi  wluflh  praaxits 
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in  tho  firfit  3  oolnmns  tho  woif^hts  of  charcoal 
obtaine<l  from  100  parts  of  wood  driwl  in  air  by 
Karsten;  in  the  8a,  thoso  obtained  by  Stoize 
from  wood  thoronglily  dried  at  a  temporatnre  of 
213' ;  and  in  the  4th,  thoso  of  Winkler  from 
wood  dried  in  a  hot  room : 


i 


2 


Bp«dM  of  Wood. 


Prodnet 
by  qaick 
charring. 


Kant«a. 


Prodoet  hf  iloir  ckarrlaf  . 


KanUa.      Ptoii*.      Wmkkr, 


Yonnir  oak 

Old       do.   

Young  red  beech 

Old  do 

Young  white  beech. . . 
Old  do.         .... 

Young  alder 

Old        do 

Youne  birch 

Poplar 

Old  birth i 

Birch    lUO   jcnni  old,' 

well  preservi-d 

Young  deal  {pinut  pi- 

ceo) 

Old  do.    

Young  fir  (vinu«  abie*) i 

Old  do 

Yonnir  pine  (jfinun  »i/l- 

veMrU) i 

Old  do j 

Lime 

Ash ! 

Willow ....•■ 

Bye  straw 

Fern  stniw 

Cane  Stemn. i 


ie.u 

15.91 
UST 
14.15 
1S.13 
1H.65 
U45 

ir..«o 

18.05 

12^20 

12.15 

14.25 
14.115 
!«.:« 
15.35 

15.52 
l;i.7."i 
13.U0 


1J».40 
17.00 
1L<» 


25.G0} 
2&T1  f 
25.S7I 
26.15  f 
25.22  t 
2&45f 
25.0.5 
25.65 
25.U5 

24!70 

25.10 

25.95  ) 
25.0«>f 
27.73  I 
24.75  f 

2«.0f) 
25.05  f 
24.G0 


24.no 
27.95 
2il45 


2&1 
S4.e 
23.3 


24.4 
28.3 
24.4 


23.4 
HZ 

23.T 

22.S 
22.1 
22.2 


22.8 

ir.9 


17.6 
17.T 
17.8 


90.1 


18.9 
19.4 
15.0 


Manufacturers,  wlio  distil  wood  in  close  iron 
Te.%tel3  for  tlio  sake  of  all  tho  products,  obtain  in 
100  parts  by  weight : 

Charcoal 28  to  80 

Acid  and  water 28  to  80 

Tar T  to  10 

Gaseous  compoanda,  and  aqnconaTapor.  87  to  80 

They  consume  beside  about  12  J  parts  of  fuel 
outside  of  the  retorts  to  produce  the  heat  re- 
quired. From  these  results,  and  from  theoret- 
ical calculations  as  to  tho  quantity  of  fuel  ne- 
cessary to  produce  the  heat  required  to  unite 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  air-dried  wood  in 
the  form  of  water,  and  to  expel  this  by  heating 
tho  charcoal  to  incandescence,  it  is  apparent 
that  no  greater  yield  of  carbon  can  bo  exp«Bted 
than  that  of  25  to  27  per  cent,  of  tho  weiglit  of 
the  original  material. — Other  methods  of  pro- 
ducing cliarcoal  require  notice,  as  that  in  l.-irgo 
brick  ovens  or  kilns,  and  that  ir  dose  retorts. 
The  ovens  for  this  purpose  are  constructed  of 
various  forms  and  sizes.  A  description,  accom- 
panied with  a  drawing,  is  given  in  the  "  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Science,"  vol.  xvii.  (1830),  of 
one  constructed  by  Mr.  Isaac  Doolittle,  of  Ben- 
nington, Vt.,  in  1829.  It  was  30  feet  in 
diameter,  9  feet  high,  and  of  tho  capacity  of  60 
cords  of  wood.  The  pro<luct,  ho  states,  waa 
uniformly  from  56  to  60  bushels  of  coal  to  the 
cord.  Rectiingular  kilns  of  this  sort,  holding 
80  or  40  cords  each,  were  not  long  after  intro- 
duced at  tlie  inm  works  in  the  vicinity  of  Bal- 
timore, upon  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  and 
have  since  continncd  in  successful  operation. 
Pine  wood  is  brouglit  to  them  in  vessels  from  tho 


fbrests  around  tbe  Im^.  Ibi 

are  worked  to  great  ad^ 

structures  of  this  nahirb 

to  localities  where  the  o 

likely  to  soon  become  a1 

in  the  vicinity  of  the  Id 

a  question  whether  tlio  i^haie 

BO  dense  and  possesMs  so  mneu  uc 

as  that  prepared  in  the  woods. 

Massachusetts,  wliere  kifaw  of  a  < 

cords  each  have  been  in  wq^  the  pr 

mated  at  60  basliela  to  the  cord; 

sometimes  exceeded.    Three      sb 

allowed  fh>m  the  ffll       lothec 

The  cost  of  the  prm 

coaling,  and  discharj^ui^      bi  | 

Coaling  in  the  woods  by  u» 

when  3ie  wood  is  delirered  ^  the  f 

100  bushels.— Coaling  in  retorts '■  - 

upon  a  oomparatiTely  smaD  i 

are  heated  by  an  external  fiut, 

Sroduets  are  conveyed  awnr  in  pi^ 
ensed  to  obtidn  the  pjrn 
naphtha,  ^so,  Thongii  the  i 
in  the  retorts  is  Itfger  tl  pr 

same  onantity  of  wood  ca      vd  by 
methods,  the  greater  ezpenMy  vf  ooMh 
operation  prevents  its  being  adopted  y 
coal  is  the  principal  bbjeet.   The  i 
volatile  products  ia  uwaya 
this  oonntry  has  never  beea  i 
their  preparation  npi      i.      a  wrmnr     m1 
otherwise,  these  pro(  9i         im^m 

have  been  in  some  ii        oea.in 
— Peat  charcoal  ia  |wvp(     d  i 
same  manner  as  wood  ^ 
covered  heap  of  ciren 
or  in  ovens.    As  the  oiocka 
channels  of  the  die  of  a  hloek'      p 
fluently  left  radiating  fri  « 

heap.    The  peat  b  leas  oc     j  > 

and  the  operation  therekwie  «ava 
such  close  attention;  bnt  if  the  peiH 
dried  the  process  will  go  oa  ▼* 
or  the  fire   may   go   out.      ^ 
of  a  heap  maybe  S^SOOenhie 
18^  tons  of  neat    The  ti     »  of  « 
is  couled  and  ready  for 
to  14  days.    The  jirt  ,^ 

feet  of  charcoal,  wt       i  «       • 

The  cost  is  estiraat^u  «••  auOu»  ^ 
the  raw  peat  b«ng  rated  «t  71  < 
Such  is  the  experien^  at 
of  Weierhamroer  in  '.    rti 
of  carbonizing  peal 
to  460°  F.  has  been  i     # 
in  another  the  torrefivu  i 
of  the  Irish  peat  companT,  mA 
subjected  to  dry  distiUaUoii, 
a  second  furnace  filled  w 
charred.  The  volatile  pn 
driven  into  other  apparin 
condensed.    From  welM 
small  way  40  per  cent,  oi 
obtained  in  good  charraal ; 
of  weight  or  49  of  bulk  ia  cN 
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OHABD  OHABENIE                     719 

As  tho  oharoool  ooDtains  all  ihe  ash.  of  wonhip  for  Baptisti^  Independeiiti^  ami 

a  large  ingredient  in  most  varieties  of  Wesleyaa  Methodists,  an  atioieat  town  hally 

properties  are  thereby  much  impaired ;  formerly  a  ohapel,  an  endowed  grammar  aohooli 

eover  so  disposed  to  cmmble,  that  it  is  a  national  achod,  a  lane  market  place,  a  woric« 

for  use  as  a  fael  on  the  spot  where  it  is  house,  a  hoanital  founded  in  166S  and  rehoilt 

L    Still  its  heating  power  causes  it  to  in  1841,  ana  lace  and  wocdlen  mannftotoriea. 

ed  among  the  best  kinds  of  fael ;  for  There  are  alao  2  iron  foonderiea,  and  extensive 

i    '  use  it  is  said  to  be  preferable  to  warehonseaonthe  wharf  of  the  town,  tha  latter 

\x>al.  It  is  largely  consumed  in  several  being  connected  by  a  canal  with  Brld«ewater. 

>  in  Europe  for  metallurgic  purposes,  The  troopa  of  Oharlea  L  anfBured  a  dmat  here 

well  in  tho  blast  furnace,  both  as  re-  under  OoL  Penmddock  during  the  dvU  wan» 

A  quantity  and  the  quality  of  pig  iron  OHARDAK,  the  Anava  of  Herodotua,  iop* 

i.    It  is  also  employed  in  the  reheating  posed  to  be-the  salt  lake  Aammjt  mentianed  by 

r  furnaces.    In  France,  peat  has  been  Arriani  a  lake  of  Anatolia,  14  nu  N.  W.  of  tlie 

together  with  fine  bituminous  coal,  and  lake  of  Buldur,  anrroundea  by  high  hiUa  with 

it  of  part  charcoal  and  part  coke  is  ob-  steep  and    lofty  di&    yidding  mnoh    aalt. 

rhich  is  described  as  a  compact  and  Length  about  20  m. ;  breadth  fhim  2  to  4  m. 

9  material,  admirably  adapted  for  the  At  its  W.  end  is  the  village  of  Ohardak. 

3f  steel  and  other  similar  operations.  OHARDIK,  Jxak,  a  French  merdiant,  bom 

rcoal,  when  thoroughly  dry,  possesses  in  Paris,  Nov.  26, 1648,  died  in  London,  Jan. 

ing  properties  in  a  remarkable  degree.  16, 1718,  went  to  the  East  to  trade  in  Jew- 

t  noxious  effluvia  are  entirely  deprived  eliy,  became  Uie  fiivorite  porreyor  of  the  ahah 

)y  passing  thom  through  a  thin  layer  of  of  Peraia^  and  eventudly  prodnoed  an  adndra- 

de  the  use  of  charcoal  as  fuel,  it  is  i4)plied  ble  book  of  his  travels  ana  eirperieooaa  In  that 

other  purposes.    It  is  an  essential  ingre-  country,  which  has  been  ibond  troe  by  anb- 

the  composition  of  gunpowder;  that  of  sequent  travellera,  and  translated  into  many 

iw  or  alder  being  preferred  for  this  pur-  foreign  languages.     The  IjOi^on  edition  of 

hen  finely  ground,  it  is  used  for  polish-  1686  contains  (»dy  the  depoription  of  Msjoor- 

substonces,  for  lining  crucibles,  for  fin-  ney  to  Ispahan.     Oomplete  e«Btiona  of  the 

le  fine  smooth  surface  of  the  moulds  of  work,  which  is  entiUed  Journal  du  vajfo^  dm 

tings,  for  making  crayons  and  by  the  ehetxUier   Ohardm  en  JPene  at  ouap  Indm  erir 

it  was  used  for  making  ink,  which  has  entalei^  par  la  met  Noire  et  par  la  CMMde^ 

ten  surpassed  for  durability.  Thb  prop-  appeared  in  ITll  and  1786,  and  were  fbUowed 

withstanding  tUe  causes  of  change  and  by  the  moat  highly  valued  edition,  brooi^t  ont 

»sition  possessed  so  eminently  by  char-  in  Paria  in  1811  by  Langlda,  the  nunooa  orlui- 

airably  fits  it  for  many  uses  requiring  taliat,  who  enriohed  it  with  a  m^  and  with 

tibility.    Stakes  charred  at  the   end  an  abridged  history  of  Perna.    A  Anotoatantby 

ost  durable  and  convenient  landmarks,  birth,  Ohardin  was  compelled  o&  his  rataro  firom 

ave  been  dug  up  in  the  Thames  un-  the  East  in  1681  to  aedc  refbga  in  "Rwfllatwi. 

,  which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  wher^he  was  knighted  and  appohited  agent  of 

ame  which  Tacitus  describes  as  having  the  East  India  company  hi  Holiand. . 

iced  there  by  the  ancient  Britons  to  GHAEENTE,  an  inland  department  of  weat* 

the  passjige  of  Julius  Cffisar  and  his  em  Franoe^  formed  prindpauj  ont  of  the  an- 

The  antisoptio  properties  of  charcoal  dent  provinee  of  Ajigoomoifl^  aeriviBg  ito  name 

%  valuable  material  for  preserving  meats  from  the  river  Oharente,  by  whioh.it  ia  drained ; 

voyages,  by  burying  them  in  it  in  dose  pop.  in  1866,   878,721 ;    chief  town^  Angon- 

In  the  process  of  cementation  coarsdy  .feme.    The  aoH  is  generally  far  from  being fiuv 

3d  charcoal  is  used  to  impart  its  carbon  tile.    There  are  many  shallow  pooda^  oaUed 

irs  of  iron  desired  to  be  converted  into  itange^  aome  of  them  of  oooaiderab^  extoit. 

n  medicine  it  is  used  as  an  antiseptic  Numerana  caverns,  aome  of  great  deptii,  are 

rbent,  being  given  internally  in  a  pow-  found,  among  which  that  of  Banoogne,  near 

ite,  and  applied  externally  as  a  dress-  La  Bodiefoncanld,  ia  partionlariy  xemanBaUe. 

wounds  aud  ulcers.     Chorood  made  It  aeema  aa  if  earthqnakea  had  been  onoe  ike- 

coanut  shell  and  from  bread  is  sdd  to  quent  here;  2  riverSi  the  TardonAre  and  the 

;e  the  best  dentifrice  known.    When  jBandiati  the  coarse  of  whidi  la  toward  the 

to  be  free  from  foreign  matters,  as  for  Oharente^    disappear  xepeated)yy  and  finaDj 

nents,  charcoal  may  be  purified  by  di-  are   en^irdy  loet  before  readnng  that  river, 

t  in  dilute  nitric  or  hydrochloric  add.  There  are  mineaof  irtm,  antimony^  and  lead; 

I  washing  thoroughly  with  hot  water.  qnaniea  of  free   ai^   ng  afconeu    The.  oon 

iD,  a  municipal  town,  borough,  and  crop  ia  poor,  and  soareely  soffldant  for  home 

f  Somersetshire,  England,  13  m.  from  oonaomption ;    bat  the   vineyards,   oofering 

,  140  m.  from  London,  and  28^  m.  nearly  60,000  aorea,  ridd  a  ooaddeRahla  nr* 

eter;   pop.  of  the  borough  in  1861,  jdos.    Theur  prodnoels  moatly  oooverted  into 

id  of  the  Cliard  poor-law  union,  26,086.  brandy,  the  saperiority  of  that  made  at  Oo* 

n  is  well  built,  on  elevated  ground,  and  snao  being  oniveraally  aoknowkd^Bd.    Hemp, 

a  handsome  parish  church,  and  places  Sax,  and  potatoes  are  .eztendidj  «altLvatod* 


ezWrior  commerce.  There  are  gereral  oUier 
nsTigable  BtreaniH,  and  a  canal  ftom  La  Bo- 
chella  to  Niort.  The  climate  is  agreeable;  the 
surface  is  flat,  and  partlj^  ooTsred,  espeeiallr  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Ben,  with  marshes 
yielding  large   qaantitios  of  salt.    There  are 

r Tries  of  freestone;  peat,  and  fine  rand  for 
mann(aotaro  of  glass,  are  also  found.  The 
soil  is  mostly  calcareous  or  sandy,  bnt  never- 
theless yields  large  crops  of  grain  and  wine. 
Larre  quantities  (a  brandy  are  exported.  Oat- 
tie,  iiorscs,  and  sheep  ore  nuaed  in  great  nam- 
ben.  Oysters  are  sent  to  Paris  and  London. 
Sardines  form  an  important  branch  of  trade, 
and  Teasels  ore  fitted  out  for  the  cod  fishery. 
1a  Rochelle,  Bochefort,  and  the  other  ports 
have  B  considerable  share  of  the  colonial  and 
coasting  trade  of  Franco.  Salt  is  ezten^vely 
mannfactnred  along  the  coast.  Tliereare  man- 
o&otories  of  coarse  woollen  ttuSi,  sDap,  fine 
earthenware,  and  glass,  with  tanneries  and  sugar 
reflneries.  Three  islands,  Ol^ron,  R6,  and  Aii, 
the  first  two  somewhat  considerable  in  extent, 
lie  near  the  coast  of  this  department,  to  which 
they  belong.  The  average  annual  valne  of  raw 
material  employed  in  mannfactnrinir  is  about 


army  «eot  to  I , 

gave  overwhflhning   •«fd«BM 

petency,  was  rq)laaM  by  !%oi 


command.  la  8U  Iw  took  | 
of  Ohnnnea,  tba  lUal  Ihm 
to  have  been  maJnl;  dso  (o  U 
The  repeated  npUBtmot  c 
oalibre,  wbo^  M  Tlmotboflo  tel 
to  be  a  porter  oan  only  bo  ooo 
degenera^  of  thon  mn  In  ] 
with  whom  tbo  athMo  Agar 
flattery,  a«l  noMnpolonB  nek 
carried  mora  inftuMiM  ttaa  tl 
many  well-tried,  hnv%  oad  «i 
IT.  A  Qredu  atabiMT  !■  bn 
of  the  celehratad  iteliio  kaow 
of  Rhode*,  wM  ft  BStiTO  of  Lti 


OHAROE,  In  mUltOT  tMll 
Tonce  of  inftntrr  or  oaval^ 
posing  forces  with  tbo  oUaot 
M*ttering  the  anan  j*!  nus  b 
of  the  attack.  OhargM  at  ki 
either  in  order  of  battlou  In  m 
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^vKh  ihonts  precipitate  themselTes  upon  the  flmtry.    During  the  IVendi  referMt  In  Speb,  st 

^mmaj.    If  tlio  obarge  fidls  to  break  the  op-  Medellin,  on  the  CkiadUma,  Ghen.  Lafeoor  ordered 

Jftiiiig  Ihie,  the  attacking  force  retiree  in  aa  a  oharve  on  the  panning  l^paiilarda  with  enoh 

^bod  order  as  may  be,4o  re*fonn  and  repeat  it^  eflbot  tiiat  he  pnt  15,000  of  them  k^n  dm  omh 

w  to  await  another  opportunity.    If  Bnooeeefnl,  laty  and  took  6,000  prisoners  and  40  gnns.    A 

the  enemy  break  before  it,  the  attacking  main  feature  of  Napcdeon^  tactics  was  a  mnd 

» must  re-form,  reload,  fire  on  the  fogitiTea,  charge  of  the  cniraarieni  and  hMvy  oavaiiy  ol 

continue  thus  to  gain  ground  until  the  cav-  the  reserve.    It  failed  him,  however,  at  Water*  ' 

Airy  come  up.   An  indiscreet  pursuit  might  bring  loo.    The  history  of  waifEure  abounds  in  records 

Vbe  pursuers  under  a  flank  nre  or  nuuked  bat-  of  brilliant  ohaj^gpea,  few  {itched  battles  being 

%iiriea,  or  within  reach  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  fought  without  one  or  more  worUiy  of  commem- 

4KVir  charge  in  column,  see  Attaok.)    In&ntry  oration.   The  charge  of  the  British  light  oavilnr 

abrm  square  to  receive  the  charge  of  cavalry,  at  Balaklava,  against  a  force  which  it  was  mad* 

Oavalry  charge  in  muraille,  echelon,  or  column,  nees  to  aiconnter,  is  tbe  moat  recent  InataneeL 

SSohelon  has  the  advantage  of  exposing  the  troops  (See  BaulklIya,  and  Oayalbt.) 

li«.    Charge  in  column  is  employed  against  OHARGfi  D'AFFAIRES,  the  title  of  the  4th 

ladEantry  deployed  in  masses.    In  such  caseu  the  rank  of  diplomatic  agents.  They  are  accredited 

cavalry  form  in  columns  by  squadrons,  ana  ad«  not  to  the  soyereiffn  but  to  the  department  of 

'trance,  flrst  at  march,  then  at  trot,  increasing  foreig^n  affairs,  and  are  appointed  by  and  re^  • 

fa  speed  to  the  wild  gallop  with  which  they  sponsible  to  the  minister  or  state  of  their  own 

linii  themselves  on  the  foe.    The  squadron  at  country.    They  were  not  recognized  in  Enrope- 

the  head  of  the  column  receives  the  fire,  and,  an  diplomacy  till  near  the  18th  ooitmry.    By 

if  it  can  penetrate  the  square,  the  succeeding  the  congress  of  Vienna  hi  1816,  they  were 

■qoadrons  complete  the  defeat    If,  on  the  con-  mada   the   8d  order  of  dfa>lomati8ta,  which 

trary,  it  fails  to  make  impression  on  the  wall  was  changed  to  tiie  4th  by  the  congress  of  Aix 

of  bayonets,  it  breaks  to  the  right  and  left  to  la  OhapeUe  in  1818.    The  title  is  ^ven  to  the 

mask  the  other  squadrons,  who  ought  to  charge  agent  whom  an  ambasaador  or  envoy,  by  Tirtae 

ere  the  infantry  can  reload.    A  skilfhl  oom-  of  anthority  from  his  prince  or  state,  appoints 

mander  will  endeavor  to  draw  the  enemy's  fire  to  oondnct  in  lua  absence  the  aflmrs  of  his 

on  skirmishers,  or  on  a  curtain  of  light  infjantry,  mission. 

and  seize  the  moment  after  the  pieces  are  dis-  OHABIEAR,  a  town  of  A%hanistaiiy  pop. 
charged  to  urge  his  charge.  On  the  other  j6,000,  oontuning  a  oartle,  the  reaidenoe  of  a 
hand,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  iniantnr  local  chief.  It  has  an  active  oommeroe  in  ooarae 
must  be  on  his  guard  against  such  feints.  Cool-  cotton  goods,  and  a  carrylngrtrade  of  some  im* 
neas,  steadiness,  and  the  most  perfect  discipline  portance  across  the  Hindoo  jEoosh.  In  1841  it 
are  the  qualities  which  enable  infantry  to  sns-  was  the  stet  of  a  Britirii  garrison,  afterward 
tahi  cavalry  charges.  When  the  infantry  fire  almost  whoUy  destroyed  in  its  retreat  to  OabooL 
is  reserved  and  delivered  with  precision  at, the  CHARIOT,  among  ancient  nations,  a  two- 
breasts  of  the  attacking  squadron,  the  first  rank  wheeled  carriage,  open  above  and  behind  and 
of  men  and  horse  are  usually  overthrown,  dosed  in  front,  and  nsed  in  war,  in  pnbUo 
and  form  a  rampart  which  embarrasses  the  games,  and  for  the  pnrpoeea  of  comnum  life. 
attack  of  the  squadrons  following.  The  pas-  The  axle  of  the  Qreek  ohariot  was  nsttalfy  made 
aage  of  defiles  in  retreat  should  be  always  of  oak,  ash,  or  ehn,  thonf^  Homer  deacribee 
aecured  by  a  charge  of  cavalry.  In  charging  the  chariots  of  Jnno  and  Neptnne  aa  having 
artillery,  it  is  necessary  first  to  defeat  the  troopa  metallic  azlea.  The  wheels  were  about  4  foet 
that  support  it.  When  pieces  are  isolated,  cav-  in  diameter,  Bstd  eaoh  eonriated  of  a  nave  boond 
airy  form  a  crescent  having  the  hollow  toward  with  an  iron  ring,  of  10  spokea,  a  fi^y  of  elaatlo 
the  fire,  and,  advancing  the  points  or  horns  of  wood,  and  an  iron  tire.  They  were  nstenedto 
the  figure  till  they  arrive  beyond  the  side  ranges  the  tale  by  pins,  and  the  overthrow  of  CBno- 
they  dash  on  the  battery  and  sabre  the  gun-  mans  in  his  contest  with  Palope  was  oansed  by 
ners.  Troopers  usually  cheer  when  thoy  at-  the  treachery  of  hia  diarioteer,  who  inserted  a 
tack,  but  sometimes  charges  have  been  made  linchpin  of  wax.  The  Lydiana  and  Bomana 
in  silence.  In  the  days  of  chivalry  the  charge  sometimes  attached  2  or  8  poke  and  qnuis  of 
consisted  of  individual  tilts  of  knights  and  horses  to  their  ohario^  bat  the  Greeks  rarely 
men-at-arms.  Later,  the  cavalry  on  both  sidea  added  a  third  horae.  Ixom  the  eariieat  biatorlo 
,  approached  to  80  paces,  where  they  exchanged  perioda  chariots  were  need  in  war  both  by  llie 
pistol  fire,  and  the  party  which  suffered  most  Asiatic  and  the  dasaio  nationa.  Tlie  fiunova 
retired.  Yet  later,  they  advanced  to  80  pacea,  scythe  chariota,  whoae  qwkeawere  armed  with 
fired,  and  took  to  their  sabres.  Frederic  the  long  hooks  and  rioUea.  were  chiefly  used  bjllie 
Great  was  the  first  who  ordered  his  men  to  andent  Perstens,  Britons,  and  Gaols.  The 
charge  sabre  in  hand,  commencing  the  gallop  warriors  of  highest  rank  amons  the  Chreebi| 
at  60  paces.  Single  charges  have  often  dedded  Bomana,  and  Jews,  either  Ibu^t  from  tfaalr 
battles.  At  Eylau,  the  whole  French  cavalry  chariota.  or  sometimes  in  doae  eoobat^  dia- 
nnder  the  duke  of  Berg  charged  at  once  on  the  monnteo.  In  the  Boman  gamea  chariota  were 
enemy,  with  a  momentum  that  overthrew  the  often  deoorated  with  aenlptiiraa  and  eorlohed 
Russian  horse  and  penetrated  two  linea  of  in-  witii  gold  and  ivoiy*    The  triom^ud  diario^ 


follows  a  S.  ccuree  to  the  Uissoari  river,  which 
it  JoiDS  near  the  S.  eztremitj  of  Chariton  co., 
Mo.  It  is  aboDt  250  m.  long,  and  \b  navigable 
for  GO  m.  The  E.  Chariton  and  Middlo  Ibrk 
are  its  principal  branchea. 

CIIAKITONj  a  coantv  in  the  N.  central  part 
of  Mo.,  derives  its  munemim  the  Chariton  river, 
b/  which  it  ia  iateraected.  It  la  bonnded  W.  by 
Grand  river,  and  8.  W.  bj  the  Hisaoari.  It  u 
also  dwned  by  Yellov  and  Wolf  creeks,  whioh 
fumisli  water  power  for  several  mills.  The  soil 
is  fertile  and  adapted  to  pasturage.  The  surftoe 
ia  gently  nudulating  and  covered  with  foreata 
and  prairiea.  Stone  coal  and  limestone  are 
fonnd  in  large  qnontities.  In  IBSO  this  comity 
T»odaced  2,067,908  lbs.  of  tobacco,  377.897 
boshela  of  corn,  14,662  of  wheat,  and  S4,l?0  of 
oats.  It  contained  13  ohnrches  and  1  newspa- 
per establiahmcnt.  There  were  1,000  pnpils  at- 
tending pubtio  schools,  and  5<J0  attending  acad- 
emies or  other  schools.  Fop.  in  1856, 0,211,  of 
whom  8,108  were  slaves.     Capital,  Kaytesville. 

CHARITY,  BROrmtiH  of.  I.  An  order  of 
religions  hospitallers  founded  at  the  end  of 
the  lath  oentn^,  and  Binco  denominated  Bille- 
tins,    II.  A  relisions  order  in  the  Roman  Ga- 


iin4i 


farinatitntloDa  in  other  eoonl 
of  charity  tn  now  to  be  found 
oiviliied  land.  Lodia  XIV.  fpaa 
ent  to  this  inrtitntioB  In  1H7, . 
finally  conflrmod  by  tlM  lopto  i 
18S0.  The  ohari^  and  davotia 
men  bad  nudo  then  M  BaiAd 
that  even  tbe  renhitfan  apani 
coDtinned  their  w<icfe  cf  benaflen 
without  rwtr^Db  One  cT  tbe  fl 
new  goveniiiieiit  was  to  opan  to 
nBaralnea^  and  KapoUon  ^aoed  I 
proteotion  ctf  hia  motbtf .  The; 
TowB,  which  ire  Ruewed  vtott 
year  1848  the  nunber  gf  eatablii 
sisters  of  charity  thron^iort  t 
United  Statea  not  indadad,  w 
nnder  the  eha^  of  dxNit  U,00( 
American  bfanch  of  tbla  om^ 
established  at  &DBiniM>arg,  HA 
Un.  Eliza  Seton,  tbair  fint  » 
In  1863  there  wan  M  baamm  ■■ 
of  the  aistere  in  i 
Stale*,  a[id  the  nni 
In  the  diocese  of  New  Tnfc,  tl 
afiO  siatera  of  oharitT.  bavinc  ^ 
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h  occasions  during  the  night  before  the  neoted  with  Ftois  by  the  Korthem  nOnmH  •<• 

ofthe  wedded  pair,  with  aU  sorts  of  pans  Maabenge  and  St  Quentin.    There  Is  also  a 

L  mf     les,  and  iron  and  copper  utensils  {chaly*  railroad  fW>m  Lonvain  to  Oharleroi ;  the  Sam> 

\  producing  every  variety  of  diaioordant  bre  and  Mouse  railroad  branches  south  of  Ohai> 

»  and  accompanying  them  with  derisiTe  leroi ;  and  eta  Erquelinnes  the  town  oonneets 

\vd  and  obscene  songs.  The  charivarists  usu-  witii  the  Paris  and  Cologne  railroad.    Thus  •»• 

coutinaed  their  uproar  until  thdr  wrath  oeesible  from  all  parti,  the  town  is  in  a  Terj 

soothed  by  drink  or  food.     The  council  of  flourishing  condiaon.     The  g^lass  works  here 

attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  this  nuisance,  are   the   most   ezteosiTe   in   Belfflum.     The 

vsu  frequently  occasioned  disturbances.    In  annual  yield  of  the  oollieriea  in  uie  Tieinitfi 

I         French  towns,  as  for  instance  in  Lyons,  which  give  employment  to  8,845  miners  ana 

practice  was  maintained  as  late  as  the  118  steam  engmes,  is  estimated  at  8,000,000 

.  century.     In  Brittany  the  term  charivari  cwt.    There  are  about  6,000  nail-makers  in 

also  applied  to  aggravated  colUsions  be>  the  ad^ining  oonntrYf  and  70  high  fbmaoes,  50 

on  husband  and  wife.    Xantippe  throwing  iron  lounderiea,  ana  90  coal  pita,  ahnost  all 

a  ^oir  of  water  at  the  head  of  Socrates  is  of  which  have  sprang  into  ezlrteiioe  witUla 

st  classic  type  of  this  sort    In   the  the  last  80  years.     There  are  also  tanneries^ 

uf  ombre  the  turn  of  4  queens  is  called  dyeing e8tablishment8,rope-walks, salt  andsugar 

van.    The  Germans  possess  a  work  on  refineries,  and  fitctories  for  spinniiig  wooL    The 

ua  origin  of  Eatzenmunhen  by  Phillip,  which  fortress  was  commenced  by  Oharlea  IL  of  Sniin^ 

«ared  at  Freiburg  in  1849.    French  litera-  inl666,andcompletedbyyaubanforLo«ilajQV. 

e    boasts  of  a   still   more   comprehensive  It  is  a  hexagon,  with  5  conntersoarps,  2  hom- 

rurk  on  the  same  subject :  Hiitoire^  morale^  woriu,  and  5  ravelins.    It  has  bhaoged  maiiten 

miie^   politique^  et   litteraire^  du  eharinari,  several  times,   and  in  1784  stood  a  vigoroua 

f^nuu  9on  origins  ters  le  Ame  niele^  by  Dr.  nege,  and  held  out  until  all  the  advanced  works 

jrbariat  de  St  Flour,  with  a  supplement  were  levelled  with  the  ffronnd^and  until  4  as- 

£ldi    Cbristopbe    Bassinet,  whicn  brings  sanlts  had  been  made  by  the  Frenoh,  when  it 

I  historical   record  of  charivaris  down  to  capitulated.    It  was  restored  in  1810  under  the 

I     8.  direction  of  the  duke  of  Wellington. 

OHARIZI,  JuDAH,  one  of  the  meet  remarka-       OHABLES,  a  8.  W.  oo.  of  Md.,  separated 

tie  Hebrew  scholars  and  poets  of  his  day,  bom  fhmi  Ya.  by  ue  Potomac  river ;  area  450  sq.  m. ; 

Xerea,  in  Spain,  time  unknown,  died  before  pop.  in  1850, 10,162,  ^  whom  9,584  wore  slaves^ 

u         Little  is  known  of  his  life.    He  received  The  sur&oe  iauneven  and  tiie  sdi  rather  inferior. 

im  education  at  one  of  the  rabbinical  schools  The  forests  eondst  mainly  of  oak,  chestnut,  ash, 

br  which  Spain  was  so  celebrated  in  the  mid^  cedar,  and  locust  trees.     In  1850  this  county 

He  ages.    Although  he  was  one  of  the  resto-  produced  458.084  buriieb  of  com,  148,588  of 

rers  of  Hebrew  literature,  his  writings  were  wheat,  25,684  of  oats,  and  2,862,800  pounds 

rtrongly  tinctured  with  the  genius  of  Arabic  ^  tb^coo.    There  were  28  churches,  and  784 

poetry,    which    he   had   studied   with   great  pupils  attending  the  pubHo  sdiools.    The  flnt 

Bare.    Ho  translated  the  philosophical  works  of  settlement  in  Oharlea  oo.  was  made  in  1640. 

Ilaimonides  and  the  poems  of  Hariri  from  the  Cbmital,  Port  Tobacco. 
Arabic  into  Hebrew,  and  composed  a  Hebrew       OHARLES.  The  sovereigns  of  this  name  wfll 

imitation  of  the  latter,  entitled   Tahkeanoni^  be  treated  according  to  the  alphabetioal  order 

which  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  literature.  of  the  countries  over  whidi  th^  ruled,  via. ;  1| 

CHABLEMAGNE,  £mpsbob  of  thx  Wxst.  England;  2,  Fnmce;  8,  Germany;  4,  Ni^Iea; 

Bee  CnABLEs  I.  (Gebmany.)  5,  Sardinia;  6,  Spain;  7,  Sweden. 

CHARLEMAGNE,  Jean  Abmand,  a  French-  ,  «r«TA«T. 

man,  bom  Nov.  80.  1769,  died  in  Paris,  March  ^  VRQiLkSJk 

0,  1888,  who  left  the  study  of  theology  to  be-       OHABLES  L,  theseoondof  thehooseof  Stii- 

come    successively   attorney's   derk.    soldier,  art  who  sat  on  the  English  tiirone,  was  the 

writer  on  agricultural  subjects   and  pdUtical  8d  son  of  James  YL  of  Scotland  and  L  of 

economy,  and  finally  actor  and  dramatist.  The  England,  and  Anne,  daughter  of  IMMks  IL 

most  popular  of  his  plays  was  one  entitled  Lt  ling  of  Denmark;   bom  at  DanibrmHne,  in 

mmper  dea  Jacobins.    He  was  also  the  author  Hfeahke,  North  Britain.  Not.  18, 1600,  pra- 

of  several  novels ;  that  entitled  Timon  AkesU^  Tious  to  tfaeaecession  of  idaiktbertothetliraia 

ou  le  misanthrope  modeme,  was  commonly  at*  of  En^and;  became  heir  apparent  to  the  erown 

tributed  to  him,  but  was  written  by  another  on  the  death  of  bis  elder  brmet^FHiioeHeniyi 

person  of  the  name  of  Charlemagne.  in  1612 ;  was  created  prince  of  waka  in  1616 ; 

CHARLEMONT.    See  Gitbt.  sncceeded  to  the  British  throne  on  tha  demlsef 

CH  ARLEROI,  or  Chablebot,  a  Belgian  ar-  of  his  hthet  in  1626 ;  and  was  eammted  Jan  80^ 

rondissement,  in  the  province  of  Hainaut ;  pop.  1649.    At  an  early  age  he  was  thrown  Into 

increased  from  131,025  in  1846  to  170,824  in  that  iktal  aaMdation  with  worthless  flmNrltes^ 

1857.  Cbarloroi,  or  Charleroy,  the  fortified  ohief  which  seems  to  hare  been  the  bane  of  hia  house, 

town  of  tbo  arrondissement,  is  situated  on  tb»  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1628,  a  marrlaoa 

Sambre,  on  the  railroad  from  Brussels  to  Kamur,  had  been  negotiated  at  the  eoort  of  teafaLprinek 

88  m.  from  the  farmer  city,  and  smoe  1866  oon-  paSy  by  msana  of  the  earl  ofBriafcol^halfingmt 


"of  all  the  procoo^ngB  connected  with  the  Apaa- 
ish  match,  it  may  be  fairly  iDfcrrad ;  iBt,  that 
had  tho  treaty  been  lefttotbe  addreu  and  pei^ 
Beveranco  of  the  earl  of  Bristol,  it  would  liave 
been  brought  to  the  oonclnaion  which  Jamea 
HO  earnestly  desired ;  Sd,  that  the  Spanlah 
cooncil  had  miniatercd  ample  canse  of  offence 
to  the  young  prince  by  their  TcxatJooa  detaya 
and  their  attemptH  to  take  advantage  of  hia 
presence;  3d,  that  he,  ncTertfaeleM,  entered 
epontaneonaly  into  solemn  engogoinenta  from 
which  ho  could  n<it  afterward  recede  without 
the  breach  of  hie  word ;  4th,  and  that,  in  order 
to  vindicate  his  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eng- 
lish pnblic,  he  was  compelled  to  employ  misrft- 
Siresentation  and  folseliood.  Bnt  the  great  mia- 
□rtnne  was  the  baneful  influence  which  snch 
proceedings  had  on  hia  character.  He  was 
taught  to  intri^e,  to  dissemble,  to  deceive. 
His  suyecta,  soon  oiler  he  monnted  the  throne, 
discovered  the  insincerity  of  their  prinoe  j  tliey 
lost  all  confidcnco  in  liia  professions;  and  to 
thia  distrust  may  in  a  great  meatiure  M  oscrib' 
ed  the  dvil  war  wliich  ensued,  and  the  erila 
which  befell  both  tlie  nation  and  the  eovereign." 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  when,  shortly  after 


of  eril  eanaoqiWDoetto  botb  ki 
and  the  wife  <rf  BneHngtaM' 
to  aa;  tb6  Uttt,  m  hitS  to  < 
Charles  aa  wer*  tb»  iMcMng 
thatm'-'^ "•^'  — ■ ■■ 


oomplishment,  and  ft  «*!>■, 
which  obtaiaed  br  hba  ibm  v 
wisdom  than bepowHiad,  had 
of  perception  nor  depth  of  ii 
alow,  foiinal,  destitirt*  at  |Mw 
to  coDTinoe,  and,  whMi  ha  oa| 
pemaded^  inaooMriUa  to  pen 
"lis,  that  long  befim  BaehiBf 
>  shape  his  fiwiUMii,  ha  had  a 


tised,  and  heard  notunc  yni 
orinhtslather'a«oiii^stt  da 
itj,  the  propria^  ti  ohtalaiDg 


means  howerer  IUm  or  dhk 
what  Jamaa  lorcd  to  oaD  tho 
Hia  position,  mureuvar,  wh  ■ 
came  to  the  thrang^  no  odb  ha 
jelling  facnitfae,  of  tbo  BJiaiwal 
the  Bonndest  jndgBMnt,  tho  i 
will,  the  most  tlianiai^  wiadm 
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le  part  of  Charles ;  nor  was  the  pro-  both  of  his  oonnoilfl  and  of  his  armj ;  and  that 

•plies  by  such  means  as  he  could  with-  favorite  was  on  the  point  of  again  setting  sail 

lid,  by  benevolences,  loans,  extortions  from  Portsmouth,  in  all  nrobability  to  bring 

id  that  would  be  tolerated,  any  new  fresh  discredit  to  the  £ngli8h  fleet  and  army, 

n  the  part  of  kings,  or  any  greater  when  his  career  was  cut  short  by  the  dagger  of  a 

lim  than  it  had  been  in  his  faUier,  or  fanatical  assassin,  Felton,  in  time  to  save  the 

Elizabeth,  or  in  Henry  VIII.,  or  in  military  prestige  of  his  country  from  further 

[.,  every  one  of  whom  had  regarded  degradation,  but  not  to  spare  his  king  the 

:s  as  a  necessary  evil,  to  be  endured  universal  odium  and  distrust  of  the  nation. 

L  it  could  nut  be  avoided,  to  be  dis-  Almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  Buck- 

:h  as  long  as,  and  whenever,  it  was  ingham,  Rochelle,  for  the  relief  of  which  the 

siblc.    All  had  avoided  summoning  war  with  France  had  been  nominally,  at  least, 

ept  when  government  could  not  be  undertaken,  surrendered,  and  the  last  strong- 

witliout  them ;  all  had  at  times  ca-  hold  of  Protestantism  in  France,  and  one  of  its 

lies  snubbed,  and  whenever  they  dared  strongest  bulwarks  throughout  the  whole  world, 

3m.    Each  one  of  them,  unless  it  were  had  ceased  to  exist,  the  blame  and  disgrace  of 

Fames,   had    committed    far    grosser  its  fall  both  resting  wholly  upon  Charles;  who, 

>f  privilege,  without  their  raising  so  if  he  could  have  at  this  stage  of  proceedings 

nmrmur  of  discontent,  than  Charles  but  consented  to  a  few  necessary  and  moderate 

ipted.    Ilis  principal  error  seems  to  reforms,  and  would  have  set  himself  at  the  head 

,  that  he  invariably  made  concessions  of  a  Protestant  movement,  would  have  been  Bup- 

)nght  to  have  been  firm,  and  was  in-  ported  by  his  people  to  almost  any  extent,  and 

bstinate  when  he  ought  to  have  made  might  have  b^me  as  popular  as  he  was  ever 

IS ;  his  chief  fault,  tliat  no  one  could  afterward  odious  throughout  the  realm.     At 

m,  friend  or  enemy ;  that  he  never  tiiis  moment,  in  thoroughly  ill  humor,  the  par- 

0  any  promise,  cither  of  support  to  the  liament  reassembled;  and,  although  ordered  by 
f  anmesty  to  the  other ;  so  that  his  the  royal  message  to  take  the.  bUl  for  tonnage 
eaded  his  victory  almost  as  much  as  and  poundage  into  immediate  consideration, 
is  defeat,  for  they  knew  that  no  prom-  proceeded  to  take  up  the  grievances,  religious 
withhold  him,  if  successful,  from  abus-  and  political,  of  the  community,  the  former 
jcess.  At  the  opening  of  his  reign,  in-  having  the  precedence,  owing  to  the  increasing 
war  with  Spain,  and  wanting  money  influence  of  the  Puritanic  party.  The  king 
t  it,  lie  was  compelled  to  summon  a  was  now  guilty  of  a  piece  of  mean  and  dishon- 
t,  which,  as  soon  as  it  met,  began  to  est  sophistry  and  trickery,  which  cannot  be  ex- 
^rievances,  and  proceeded  to  impeach  plained  or  understood,  in  substituting  for  the 
of  B  ucki  ngham ,  w  ithout  granti  ng  any  petition  of  right,  which  nad  passed  into  a  law  and 

To  avoid  sacrificing  his  favorite,  the  had  received  the  royal  assent,  a  garbled  edition 

»lved  tlio  parliament,  quarrelled  with  from  which  the  assent  had  been  removed,  and 

of  lords  as  well  as  with  the  commons,  the  evasive  answer  which  he  had  been  com- 

aitted  2  members,  Digges  and  Eliot,  pelled  to  cancel  in  the  last  session  attached  to 

rs,  Bristol  and  Arundel,  to  the  tower,  it  instead.    The  house  was  outraged.    Charles 

idently  at  tlio  instigation  of  Bucking-  himself,  repentmg  of  his  folly,  would,  if   he 

ch  coincided  with  his  naturally  arbi-  could,  have  laid  the  storm  he  had  raised.    But 

ridding,  and  hasty  temper,  that,  being  it  was  too  late.    The  commons  proceeded  to  the 

igaged  in  hostilities  with  Spain,  which  strongest  measures.    The  speaker  endeavored  to 

lot  hope  to  prosecute  successfully  with-  adjourn  the  house,  in  obedience  to  an  order  he 

d  of  his  parliament,  ho  plunge<l  into  had  received  from  the  king.    They  agam  re- 

er  and  a  wholly  unnecessary  war  with  fused  to  adjourn,  and  ordered  the  speaker  to  put 

md  proceeded  to  carry  on  both  by  to  the  vote  a  remonstrance  against  the  bill  «^ 

forced  loans  and  expedients  undonia-  tonnage  and  poundage ;  and  when  he  refused  to 

I,  as  they  were  odious  to  the  people  of  do  so  and  arose  to  depart,  he  was  held  down  by 

Two  years  afterward,  a  second  par-  force  in  his  chair  by  Holies  and  Valentine^  while 

'as  Bummoncd,  and  again  adjourned,  the  former  delivered  an  extraordmary  and  vio- 

Qo  to  prevent  Buckingham  from  being  lent  protest,  declaring  all  persons  eneniies  to 

)y  vote  the  "  grievance  of  grievances,"  the  country  who  should  attempt  to  bring  in 

hief  cause  of  all  the  calamities  of  the  Popery,  Arminianism,  or  other  doctrines  ob- 

Ou  the  following  day  it  was  pro-  noxious  to  the  true    and   orthodox  church; 

1  the  king,  alter  giving  the  royal  as-  who  should  advise  the  taking  tonnage  or 
0  bills  of  subsidy ;  but  not  until  it  had  poundage  ;  or  who  should  pay  tonnage  or 
e  petition  of  right,  to  which  the  peo-  poundage,  the  same  not  being  granted  by  nar- 
3  api)oaled  as  to  their  chief  protection  liament.  This  done,  they  adjourned  thenwelveB 
10  encroachments  of  the  prerogative^  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  doors  of  the  house 
lich  the  crown  was  ultimately  forced  from  being  forced  by  the  captain  of  the  guard; 

In  the  mean  time,  the  English  arms  and  the  next  morning  the  parliament  was  dis- 
:*red  witli  disgrace  ;  yet  still  the  king  solved  by  the  kmg  in  the  house  of  lords,  with- 
in retaining  Buckingham  at  the  head  out  sending  for  the  oommons.    How  fiv  the 


,  tumott 


pBrliuneDtftTj  freedom,  for  ha  bad  in  tlie  Srnt 
iottonM  some  reoaonable  oaiue  of  oompUint, 
ADj  mora  tlioD  he  moat  accredit  to  the  parlia- 
m«Dt  the  dctermiDation  to  make  of  the  King  a 
mere  poppet  of  their  nilL  Both  dedgni  aroee 
•oon  after,  and  on  both  eidea  vith  nearly  eqoal 
iiijuatice.  ThoB  fw,  i  t  ia  nearlj  certain  that  each 
side  honcetlj  believed  itaelf  to  be  clear);  and 
Indisputably  in  the  ri^ht;  while  one  of  them, 
the  ting,  wi»>,  tliuugh  it  was  perhaps  imp 
hie  that  he  ahoald  tlien  perceive  " 
wbollj  in  the  wrung.  It  was  but  a  Enon,  ume 
Itefore  he  made  himself  to  entirely.  Kine 
members  of  the  lower  hoose  were  now  arretted, 
ond  being  brought  up  by  writ  of  habeas  corpoa 
mnst,  in  conformity  with  the  petition  of  right, 
have  been  discharged  or  admitted  to  bail,  wnen 
Charles  moat  unwarrantably  placed  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  tower,  and  for- 
bade him  to  produce  them  in  court.  BubeO' 
qnently,  they  were  oSbred  their  discharge  on 
bail  0[i  Ihcir  giving  security  for  good  behavior, 
which  they  refnsed,  aa  such  a  proceeding  would 
imply  a  confesBion  of  gnilL  Thereafter  they 
were  ordered  to  plead  to  a  criminal  infonnaiJOD 
filed  against  tliem,  to  which  they  objected  that 
the  coartof  king's  bench  hod  no  authority  to  sit 
In  judgment  on  their  conduct  in  parliament, 
which  olyuctiuu  was  most  sophistically  over- 
ruled, on  the  ground  that  their  behavior  waa 
extra-porlioiucntary,  and  therefore  liable  to 
ceaaan  extra  parliamentum.  Wlicreupon  8  of 
tltcm,  the  moat  obnoxious,  Eliot,  llollea,  and 
Valentine,  were  imprisoned  during  the  royal 
pleasure,  and  ordered,  before  liberation,  to  make 
rabmiasion  and  pay  fines  to  the  kioiti  reepeo- 
tively,  of  £3,000,  £1,000,  and  £600.  Eliotdied 
in  the  tower,  of  disease  a^^^vatcd  by  confine- 
ment, refusing  to  raoka  snbmiasiun,  and  being 
refused  any  mitigation  of  his  penalty  antil  he 
should  doao,inia3S,after8  years' rigorous  im- 
prisonment, lie  woaoondderad  a  martyr  for  the 
soteof  liberty  and  Justice,  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  Bay  whether  the  condnct  of  Charlea  was  more 
impolitic  or  more  unworthy.  He  violated  not 
only  the  establiabed  privileges  of  parliament, 


f  ao  tbonNi^j  ta 
noad  all  Ua  owa  b 


nooarar  aad  »  p«i 
with  tho  gnTMt  aod  4utMl 
Korwasittobadeaiad  tbtfU 
menta  had  goaa  bcgrond  tba  toll 
toUoD,  the  ooBdoet  of  BaeU* 
as  would  jutUy  in  «vr  days  a ' 
oonSdetux^  and  th*  rahiJ  U 
nntU  a  chaoBa  of  niui^nj, 
however,  aa  yet  the  practtoa^  ■ 
in  tlje  estaUiahad  privilHH 
Charlea  now,  aa  If  imoIvm  ti 
to  the  ntntoat,  not  oolj  datai 


he  gave  the  chnrch  «al 
Land,  aod  tha  atala  Inl 
Veatwnrth,  ereatad  mA  otStti 
•everally  promiaed  Mm  to  naa  i 
OTs  to  renoar  hin  afanlota  Ib  b 
of  govemmanl.  By  tha  axtra 
aosamptiona  of  Lau,  tba  Pari 
weretedtob"  ■  —  - 
were  bent  o 


trae,  yet,  knowing  that  U  aaji 
be  blamed  bnttltqr.lbr  |  ii  itiH 
condoet  whieh  eoud  but  liVW 

iL    riiiliiiil.  lull MalliM.1 

goverament  of  Wentwortb,  wk 


exlgeodea  without  —  ■ '  'i'-g  to 
liontent,  waa  driTaa  to  tba  va 
Sootland,  twddaaed  bjrtba  U 
the  inrtigatioo  of  ImL  to  I 
opoQ  her  emtrary  to  tba  ttm 
the  Itingdom,  lettuUj  laaa  la 
Eoatan£  gained  poaaMoaaf  1 
and  Danam,  Ilia  kiof  brnfufi 
attempt  to  r^ae  ftiada  to  ofpoa 

'—  a  paiflamHt^  of  i 

;vUob,aall|M«l 
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first  to  consider  grievances,  he  dissolved  within  conld  bat  fight  with  what  weapons  he  had  left 
10  days  after  its  a<«sombling,  before  it  hod  given  to  him.  Ho  set  op  his  standard  at  Nottingham, 
I&7  (lositivo  reply  to  his  demand.  The  lords  Ang.  22,  1642 ;  but  the  parliament  was  really 
were  in  his  favor ;  and  clearly  ho  was  too  pro-  in  arms  the  first^  and  Col.  Cromwell,  at  the  head 
dpitate,  for  hatl  tlio  commons  refused  him  any  of  a  troop  of  horse,  had  seized  the  plate  of  the 
aid,  most  men  would  have  deemed  the  dissolu-  university  of  Cambridge,  which  would  otherwise 
tjon  justitiablc  ;  had  tlicy  granted  any,  even  have  gone  to  arm  and  equip  men  for  the  king, 
the  smallest,  the  Scots  would  have  been  do*  The  first  blood  was  shed  at  Edgehill  (Oct.  23), 
terred  from  their  attempt.  At  this  time  where,  as  in  all  the  first  actions  of  the  war,  the 
Charles  liad  a  suiKjrb  fleet  of  above  60  ships  at  high  spirit  and  chivalrous  courage  of  the  undis- 
seai,  which  ho  maintained  by  the  illegal  levy  of  ciplined  cavaliers  prevailed  over  the  inferior 
ship  money ;  but  army  he  had  none  on  which  strength,  spirit,  and  enthusiasm  of  their  equally 
he  could  depend,  nor  any  means  to  raiso  one.  undisciplined  antagonists.  It  is  certain  that,  after 
"Wherefore,  unless  he  would  see  the  Scots  march  the  battle  of  Reading  (April  26, 1648),  and  the  ad- 
to  York  and  take  possession  of  the  northern  ranee  to  Brentford,  London  might  have  been  ta- 
metropolis,  there  was  no  resource  but  to  convoke  ken,  and  the  war  concluded  at  a  blow,  but  that  the 
the  great  council  of  the  peers  at  York,  who  royalists,  who  had  penceived  by  the  pretensions  of 
immediately  demanded  the  assembling  of  the  the  king  in  the  late  negotiations  at  Oxford  that  he 
parliament  and  to  treat  with  the  Scottish  rebels,  had  abated  nothing  of  his  despotic  intents,  dared 
in  1640  assembled  tlie  ])arliament  which  did  so  not  allow  him  to  prevail.  The  remodelling  of 
much,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  liberties  of  the  parliamentarian  army  followed ;  Cromwell 
England,  and  afterward  was  guilty  of  such  and  Fairfax  became  its  generals ;  the  former  in- 
odious  usurpation,  known  in  history  as  the  long  troduced  a  discipline  as  perfect  as  is  known  in 
parliament.  Its  first  act  was  to  im])each  and  any  modern  service,  and  created  a  spirit  of  en- 
then  to  proceed  by  attainder  against  both  Laud  thusiastic  fanaticism,  eqnal  to  the  spirit  of  en- 
and  Strafford,  the  latter  of  whom  was  con-  thusiastic  loyalty  and  chivalry  which  animated 
demned  and  executed,  abandoned  by  the  king,  the  cavaliers;  and  by  the  union  of  the  two,  raised 
for  whom  he  had  made  great  sacrifices.  Some  the  late  despised  parliamentarians  to  bo,  what 
just  and  salutary  laws  were  passed  by  this  they  proved  themselves  thereafter  in  every 
parliament ;  some  illegal  ])ractices,  which  had  European  country,  the  best  tro«»ps  in  tlio  world, 
been  usual  with  the  later  Englisli  monarchs,  Marston  Moor  (July  3,  1644)  and  Naseby  (June 
were  repressed;  some  grievances  redressed;  14,  1645)  followed;  the  last  blow  was  struck 
some  rights  of  the  subject  firmly  established ;  by  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  for  the  crown,  at  Stowe- 
but,  from  the  moment  when  it  voted  itself  on- the- Wold  (March  21,  1646),  when  he  told 
incapable  of  dissolution,  the  parliament  changed  his  captors :  ^My  masters,  yon  have  done  your 
places  with  the  king;  became  distinctly  the  work,  and  may  now  go  play,  unless  vou  please 
usurping  power ;  made  infinitely  greater  at-  now  to  faU  out  among  yourselves."  After  some 
tacks,  both  on  the  prerogative  of  tho  crown  attempts  at  negotiation,  marked  by  his  usual 
and  on  the  rights  of  the  individual,  than  the  insincerity  and  chicane,  with  the  leaders  of  Uie 
most  despotic  of  kings  had  ever  attempted ;  parliam^ent  and  the  leaders  of  the  army,  neither 
arrogated  to  itself  the  power  of  regulating  every  of  whom  he  chose  to  trust,  while  neither  dared 
thing  in  tho  realm,  from  the  higliest  to  the  to  trust  him,  Charles  delivered  himself  up  to  the 
lowest ;  constituted  itself  a  court  of  law,  a  court  Scots,  May  6,  1646,  who,  on  Jan.  80,  164T,  gave 
of  Justice,  and  a  court  of  morals,  exercising  him  up  to  the  commissioners  of  the  English 
powers  the  most  unheard  of,  and,  in  fact,  alter-  parliament.  Cromwell,  who  as  yet  entertained 
ing  the  whole  constitution  of  England  from  a  no  definite  views,  nor  saw  any  way  of  attaining 
monarchy  into  a  perfect  demcx-racy,  of  which  tho  groat  elevation  which  he  subsequently 
itself  was  the  indefeasible  and  the  solo  exponent  reached,  was  prepared  to  play  the  partsubse- 
and  ruler,  until  it  should  think  proper  to  abdi-  quently  played  by  Monk;  and  Fairfax,  who  was 
cate  its  own  authority  and  descend  from  supreme  a  truly  upright  and  honorable  man,  and  averse 
des|K)tism  into  ])rivate  life,  whieh  no  one  sup-  to  all  extreme  courses,  was  ready  to  support 
posed  it  ever  would  do,  and,  in  fact,  which  it  him.  Yet,  even  now,  when  terms  were  offered 
never  did.  An  appeal  to  arms  was  now  necos-  him  by  the  Independents,  so  advantiigeous  that 
eary,  if  Enfrland  was  to  be  a  monarchy;  for,  SirJohn  Berkeley,  one  of  his  tmstiest  adherents, 
as  the  king  truly  said,  he  might  be  called  king,  declared  that  "a  crown  so  near  lost  was  never 
and  be  served  on  the  knee,  but  he  should  be  no  yet  so  easily  recovered  as  this  would  be,  were 
more  king  than  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  things  adjusted  on  these  terms,"  the  king  madly 
should  he  concede  all  that  was  now  asked  of  refused  to  concede  any  thing,  broke  ofiT  all  terms 
him.  Had  he  conceded  a  little  on  his  first  with  the  army,  commenced  new  negotiations 
oocession,  he  might,  probably,  have  been  the  with  the  Presbyterians,  and  ultimately  convinced 
most  popular  king  in  Euro|)e.  Then  ho  would  both  parties — idl  parties — that  there  was  no 
concede  nothing,  and  had  irritated  all  his  truth  in  him.  The  discovery  of  a  fatal  letter  to 
enemies  to  madness.  When  the  head  of  Strafford  his  wife,  in  which  he  assured  her  that  he  dc- 
w:is  fuiked  of  him,  and  every  reason  of  expo-  signed  for  those  rogues,  Ireton  and  Cromwell, 
diency,  honor,  faith,  commanded  him  to  be  firm,  no  reward  but  that  "for  a  silken  garter,  they 
he  yielded.     Now  he  was  tied  to  tho  stake,  and  should  be  fitted  with  a  hempen  rope,"  destroyed 


tence  of  death  wu  paaaed  npon  him,  Jan. 
ST,  and  be  was  ezecnted  bj  decapitation  on  a 
tcaffold  erected  in  front  of  the  banqueting 
house  at  Wliitehal],  Jan.  SO,  at  2  P.  H.— 
Obarlea  T.  liad  8  children  by  Queen  irenrietta, 
ft  of  whom  survived  him,  viz. ;  Charles  end 
James,  afterward  kinn  of  En^and;  Henry, 
dokeof  Glouoeeterj  Marj,  the  wife  of  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  and  the  mother  of  William, 
king  of  England;  Elizabeth,  born  lflS6,  who 
died  a  prisoner  In  Oarisbrooke  castle  soon  after 
her  father's  death,  Sept.  8, 1660 ;  and  Henrietta 
Uaria,  the  wife  of  Philip,  duke  of  Orleana,  from 
whom,  through  a  daughter,  is  desoeoded  the 
Toval  Ihmily  of  Sardinia.  Ohorles  was  an  ele- 
gant writer  of  English,  aod,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  reign,  a  zeoloua  patron  of  the  fine  arts.— The 
writings  attributed  to  him  are  indioated  in 
Horace  Walpole's  "  Roval  and  Noble  Authors," 
and  have  been  pobliabed  under  the  title  of 
JMiqvia  Sacra  Caralirut.  Among  them  is  the 
famous  work,  the  £ikon  Batilike,  or  "Portrait- 
ure of  bis  Sacred  Mqjesty  in  his  Solitude*  and 
SufforingB ;"  his  claim  to  itii  anthorship  baa  been 
much  disputed,  though  advocated  by  the  Bot. 
Dr.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  in  bis  book  enti- 


reached  him  in  BrvMla.  la  o 
to  av^  kimatlf  al  tb»  eoafM 
in  En^ud  aftar  the  downfi 
Cromwell's  gorenuDeat,  CbajAm 
self  at  Calais  in  Ang.  1U»,  Im* 
April,  1««0,  that  he  r 


land  waa  Toted  l^  pi  .   _  _ 

Tear,  and  on  May  ^  ^  *■■  P*^ 
London,  whieh  dtr  ba  taUnd 
ing  departed  fron  tM  Hagw  6  d 
jotimey  to  Londoa  waa  mm 
vtafii;  and  the  wbola  at  fbm  « 
which  it  paned  boi«  tbe  aape 
sallair-daf.  So  great  vutM 
alty  with  whieh  Charin  vh 
with  bis  tuoal  wit,  be  obaenad 
his  oompanj,  that  ba  eoald  BOt 
of  liim  wh;  be  had  it^ed  aww 
everr  body  fleemed  §o  cbanac 
that  ne  waaatlength  oma  baofe. 
with  open  anna,  tafaiatatad  vitb 

to  give ' 

"1th 


h  tbe  practica  of  writ«^  ■ 


CHARLES  n.  (£tf  €Huun>)  ff  H 

ktion  of  the  soldiers  was  the  first  object  of  in  HajjTy  1670,  Just  10  jean  afto  the  daj  oa 

Miiigbtened  patriot ;  but  it  was  an  object  which  Oharles  landed  at  that  yery  port  amid 

while  the  soldiers  were  united,  the  most  the  aocUunations  and  joyfdl  tears  of  ft  too  ooo- 

le  could  scarcely  expect  to  attain.    On  fiding  people.    His  scheme  was  fro^ated  l^ 

an,  a  gleam  of  hope  i^peared.    General  the  refosaf  of  the  commons  to  grant  him  sop- 

;>poscd  to  general,  army  to  army.    On  plies  for  the  war,  and  by  thdr  compelling  him 

I  which  might  be  made  of  that  one  aa-  to  dismiss  his  ministry,    OMbrd,  ArHnffton, 

moment  depended  the  future  destiny  of  Backingham,  Ashleyf .  and  Landerdale^  of  the 

Mon.    Our  ancedtors  used  that  moment  initial  letters  of  whose  names  is  composed 

They  forgot  old  iiyuries,  waived  petty  the  well-known  enigmatic  dpher,  cabaL  Anal«- 

s,  adjourned  to  a  more  convenient  op-  liancewith  France  brought  abontaqnarrel  with 

ity  all  dispute  about  the  reforms  which  Holland.  War  against  that  country  was  declared 

stitutions  needed,  and  stood  together,  in  1672  (March  17),  but  the  indignation  of  the 

rs  and  roundheads,  Episcopalians  and  people  being  aroused  by  the  proceedings  of  the 

terians,  in  firm  union  for  the  old  laws  of  government,  the  prime  minister,  Shalteabary, 

d  against  military  despotism.    The  ex-  retired  from  the  cabinet,  and  Ohaiies  was  com> 

rtition  of  power  among  king,  lords,  and  polled  to  make  peace  with  Holland  at  the  be- 

•m)  might  well  be  postponed,  until  it  had  ginning  of  1674  (Feb.  28).     The  excitement 

ecided  whether  Englsjid  should  be  gov-  produced  hy  the  so-called  p<^ish  plot,   ia 

by   king,  lords,  and  commons,  or  by  1678,  led  Qiarles  to  the  fatal  etep  of  diimv- 

iers  and  pikemen."  The  reign  of  Charles  ing  the  parliament.    The  first  ox  tlier  8  par- 

arked  by  disasters  and  ^graces  of  aJl  liunents   which    he   afterward    soooesdvelj 

The  Dutch  fleets  not  only  swept  the  called,  met  in  March,  1679,  and  waa  sc^  m 

1,  but  entered  the  Thames,  btirned  the  passing  the  habeas  corpus  act    The  last  of 

md  dockyards  at  Chatham,  and  terrified  them  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Oxfoid,  Marah 

wizens  of  London,  but  maddened  even  81, 1681,  but  proving  as  little  oompliant  aa  the 

ban  they  terrified  them  with  the  roar  of  two  preceding,  he  diasolved  it,  after  a  week's^ 

cannon.     Dunkirk,  a  fortress  won  by  session*  From  that  year  Oharles  governed  with- 

or  of  tbo  Crotnwellian  soldiery,  in  which  out  a  parliament,  and  his  arbitrary  course  at 

de  of  the  English  nation  was  intimately  length  provoked  the  Bye-house  plot,  June  14» 

)d,  and  which  was  regarded  as  a  com-  1688,  instigated  hyf  friends  of  coimtiitional  lib* 

on  for  the  loss  of  Calais,  was  ignomin-  erty.    The  detection  of  the  plot  Inroog^  ffaia 

sold  to  the  French  king,  of  whom  Charles  noble  heads  of  Lord  Bossell  and  Algernon  Sid* 

f  was  the  greediest  and  neediest  pen-  liey  npon  the  block;  and  Charles^  reign,  thna 

where  all  his  servants  were  greedy  and  stamed  with  the  blood  of  these  mar^rs  of  liber- 

A   frightful   conflagration    destroyed  t)r,  was  soon  brought  to  a  dose.    He  died  and- 

9  city  of  London ;  a  hideous  plague  d^  denly  of  anopleiy,  and  hia  deaths  aa  nsoal  in 

ted  whole   districts.     The   name   and  that  age^  although  without  the  smallest  shadow 

ier  of  Englishman,  abroad,  had  sunk  to  of  grouods,  was  attributed  to  poison.  When  he 

rest  state  from  the  proud  preeminence  was  almost  in  artieulo  marH$  he  declared  him* 

it  had  occupied  during  the  stern  domi-  self  a  Soman  Catholic,  and  reoeived  extmnia 

of  the  great   protector.     The  whole  nnction,  and  the  last  rites  of  the  ohnroh.  at  tht 

f  this  most  brilliant  and  amiable — ^whom  hands  of  a  proscribed  priest.  Father  Hndoleaton, 

lis  enemies  could  not  hate — ^but  most  who  was  introduced  by  a  secret  passsge^  in  dk- 

ess  and  purposeless  of  all  the  Stuarts,  puise^  into  the  royal  bedchamber* — ^The  follow^ 

t  one  general  saturnalia  and  grand  oigie  mg  slratch  of  his  character,  by  Maoaalay,  is 

e,   licentiousness,  meanness,   and   riot,  almost  an  q[»itome  of  his  reign : '^He  had  lec^T^ 

i  May  21, 1662,  to  a  vbtuous  and  ami^le  ed  from  nature  excellent  norts  and  a  happy  taoH 

uese  ])rincess,  Catharine  of  Braganza,  per.    ffia  education  had  been  inch  aa  might 

er  of  John  lY.,  he  outraged,  neglected,  nave  been  expected  to  develop  hitf  nnderatand- 

ured  her  in  the  tenderest  point,  encourag-  ins,  and  to  form  him  to  the  practice  of  enrerr 

I  harom  to  iiisalt  her  before  his  &(^  public  and   private   virtue.    He  had  naaaed 

to  maintain  Protestantism,  he  signed  throng  all  varieUes  of  fortnneu  and  had  leea 

)t  treaty  at  Dover  by  which  he  pledged  both  aides  of  human  nature.  He  nad,  while  verj 

r  to   mako   public   profession   of   the  yonnfl^  been  driven  forth  from  a  palace  to  a  lift 

L  Catholic  religion,  to  join  his  arms  to  of  exile,  penury,  and  danger.  He  had,  at  the  aga 

»f  Louis  XIV.  for  the  purpose  of  destroy-  when  uie  mind  and  hodj  are  in  this  hi^^Mit 

9  power  of  tho  United  Provinces,  and  perlectioa,  and  whoi  the  effervescence  of  bojiah 

)loy  tho  whole  strength  of  England  by  passiona  ahonld  have  subsided,  been  reoauad 

ad  sea  in  support  of  the  rights  of  the  frxHn  hia  wandwings  to  wear  a  crown.    Heha4 

of  Bourbon  to  the  vast  monarchy  of  been  taught  by  bitter  experience  how  mnoh 

Louis,  on  the  other  hand,  engaging  to  baseneas,  perfidy,  and  ingratitode  maj  lie  hid 

arge  subsidy,  and  promising  that  if  any  nnder  tne  obseqnioua  demeanor  of  oonrtiarai 

•ction  should  break  out  in  England  hd  He  had  found,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  bntaoif 

send  an  army  at  his  own  charge  to  sup-  the  forest,  true  nobility  of  sonl.    Whan  wealth 

s  ally.    This  treaty  was  signed  at  Dover  was  o£Eered  to  any  who  wonld  hetnj  hha^  .I^Imb 


cared  verj  tittle  what  thej  thoagbt  of  him. 
Honor  and  shtune  were  ecarcelj  more  to  him 
than  light  and  darhiesa  to  the  blind.  His  con- 
tempt of  flotterj  has  been  highly  commended, 
bnt  Bcemt,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
reat  of  hit  character,  to  dMerre  no  commenda- 
tion. It  is  possible  to  bo  below  flattery,  aa  well 
u  to  be  above  it  One  who  trusts  nobody  will 
not  tniat  ajcopbanta.  '  One  who  does  not  raloe 
real  glorr,  will  not  value  its  connterfdt  .... 
The  nidlitj  of  Charles  was  each  as  has,  perhaps, 
never  been  foonil  in  any  man  of  eqnftl  aenae. 
He  was  a  slave  withont  beinf;  a  dnpe.  Wortii- 
lesa  men  and  women,  to  the  rerj  bottom  of 
whose  hearts  lie  aaw,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be 
deatitate  of  affection  for  him,  and  nndeserring 
of  bis  conHdenoe,  could  eosilj  wheedle  him  ont 
of  titles,  places,  doraaina,  state  secreta,  ud 
pardons.  He  bestowed  mnch ;  yet  he  neither 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  nor  acquired  the  bme  of 
beneflcenoe.  lie  never  gave  spontaneonely ; 
bnt  it  was  pdnfnl  to  liim  to  refW.  The  ood- 
■eqnenoe  was,  that  hi»  bounty  generallj  wen^ 
not  to  those  who  deserved  it,  nor  even  to  those 
whom  he  liked  the  best,  bat  to  the  moat  ahame- 
leas  and  Importnnats  suitor  who  could  obtain  an 


WaltMS:  8,  OharioU*  JwnlBft^ 
B<9le  (alM  Fitaroy),  by  XBab 
Shannon;  4,  1Jbtam,WBW^am 
by  Mn.  GBOniMFM;  S,  i 
t&n  F«K  who  Aad  in  tds 
TtiMTOj,  dok*  of  SoottnutoH, 
ofOenlud;  r,H«nTniMr, 
ton,  by  tiw  BBMLiaMMor  of  IM 
ton;  8,  Oeoigo  flUro^  AA*  < 
land,  by  tboMsa;  1^  OhuWa* 
••me;  10,  GharitgBenakM,dal 
by  ttko  flunono  NeO  Owns,  i 
dnkes  of  SL  Albuw;  11,  OmHi 
of  BiehmoDd,  by  LooIh  Qinoi 
woman,  creatM  dnobcM  of  ^atl 
torof  thedokMof  BUmmti 
Tudor,  by  Ura.  Hht  DBTfi^-8< 
net's  "  Own  lime ;  **  Enln^  " 
respondenee ; "  8mbm1  nn^ 
CorrespandflMM ; "  GnnDMan 
BamiltuD ;  JoMa'i  **  OoBt  of  tb 


CHAItLEBlUBTEL,  ddn  a 
mayor  of  th«  pakoo  of  IbaTM 
in  68»,  died  la  ¥41,  WM  II 
of  Pepin  of  Horitfal,  by  Mb 


CHARLES  MABTEL  (Fe4Vgi)  OHABLES  IDL  (WmuKoO        TBI 

Tor  of  the  palace  to  the  jonng  king  Dago-  power  over  seTeral  dtlea  d  aontlMni  GinI,  to 

■      nL    The  Franks  were  thus  ruled  hj  a  return  to  Spain.    The  whde  of  Aqoitania  was 

n  in  the  name  of  2  children.    This  could  annexed  to  the  Franldsh  empire^  wMoh  was 

le  endured ;  and  the  Neustrians  first  re-  ruled  hy  Oharles,  and  after  his  dealh  divided- 

against  Plectruda,  and  the  Austrasians  between  his  2  sons,  giving  Austraaift  to  Gario* 

ted  Oharles  from  prison,  and  procUimed  man  andKeuatria  to  Pepio.  The  latter  soon  he* 

Jbeir  duke.    Under  his  command  they  in-  eame  possessed  of  the  whole,  and  afterward 

ed  Neustria,  gained  several  victories,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king^  being  the  first  of  the 

d  their  western  brothers  to  acknowledge  Oarlovingian  dvnastj. 

•aUiority  of  their  leader.    Thus  Charles  niT  Am.iefl  T  (fHrAw»irA#^»|i)    SeeOHABLM 

■me  sole  lord  of  both  kingdoms,  permitting  L  of  Gxbmaht. 

rever  the  nominal  reign  of   Clotaire  IV.,  OHABLES  IL  (thb  Baid),  the  4th  king  of 

)ert  III^  Ohilperic  IL,  and  Thierry  IV.  the  Oarlovingian  dynasty.  bmiJime  18,  888,  al 

p«,iitiDae  from  716  to  737.    But  on  the  death  Frankfort-on-th^Main,  died  0<A.  18,  877,  In  a 

Jie  l%st,  Oharles  appointed  no  successor  and  village  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Oenia.    The  son  of 

ined  the  supreme  power,  although  not  as-  Loma  le  D^bonnaire  by  his  2d  wife,  Judith  ci  Bar 

ling  any  higher  title  than  that  of  duke  of  varia^  his  birth  gave  rise  to  serious  trwiUes  be* 

Franks.    His  energetic  government  at  home  tween  his  father  and  his  elder  brothers.    War 

aed  the  powerful  Austrasian  aristocracy  to  followed,  in  which  the  old  Louia  le  D6boniiaira 

mit,  as  well  as  the  prelates  of  Neustria  and  was  harwly  dealt  with  by  his  ungratefU  aona; 

rgundy,  while  his  valor  enlarged  the  ex-  andhisdeiUh,  June  20, 840,  found  Oharles  hold- 

of  the  Frankish  kingdom.    He  waged  suo-  ing  nearly  the  whole  western  part  of  his  fithtt^ 

al  wars  against  several  German  nations;  empire.    His  daim  being,  however  dii^Hited  bf 

*  Alls  brightest  laurel  was  won  in  his  struggle  hiseldeat  brother  Lothadre,  who  had  assumed  taa 

linst  the  Moslems,  who,  after  the  conquest  imperial  dignity,  Oharles,  to  maintain  hia  ririiti^ 

Bpain,  hod  crossed  the  Pyr^n^  and  attempt-  filmed  wiUi  his  2d  brother  Louia  king  of  B^ 

m  to  conquer  Gaul  also.    The  southern  part  varia,  an  aggressive  allianoe  acpunat  the  am- 

this  country  had  been  first  successfully  pro-  peror,  and  defSdated  him  in  a  de^erate  bittla 

ted  by  the  gallant  Eudes,  duke  of  Aquita-  K>ught  June  25,  841,  at  Fontenay  or  FontaneL 

,  who  had  even  routed  the  Moslems  in  721  in  Burgundy.    The  victory,  however,  weakened 

I  great  battle  under  the  walls  of  Toulouse ;  their  resources  to  such  an  extent  as  to  preveot 

,  overpowered  by  the  immense  forces  of  the  them   from   following  it  up.     Ohaiiea  aid 

aders,  he  was  eventually  compelled  to  call  Louia  renewed  thehr  alUanoe  ma  solemn  mart 

assistance  upon  the  duke  of  the  Franks,  ing  at  Strasbourg,  Oharles  taking  an  oath  intba 

M,      Moslems  had  already  penetrated  as  fisir  as  German  language,  and  Loaia  in  the  Temaoidar 

tw     rs,  when  Charles  at  the  head  of  his  Frank-  of  the  people  of  GauL    The  words  of  this  oath| 

Olid   German  warriors  met  them  a  few  which  have  been  preserved,  are  the  first  mono* 

les  N.  E.  of  that  city.    Both  armies  stopped,  ment  of  the  Bomanoe  lanffuaga,  teem  whidi 

.  passed  6  days  in  desultory  skirmishes  be-  the  French  has  sprung.    The  union  of  Ohariea 

I  engaging  in  a  decisive  battle.     At  last,  and  Louis  brought  Lothaireto  twma;  andtlia 

3ct.  3,  732,  the  powerful  masses  of  Ohris*  treaty  of  Verdun  in  848  seonred  to  the  taaam 

.  infantry  received  the  charge  of  the  Ara-  the  tenure  of  hia  kingdom,  that  is,  the  whole  oi 

li  cavalry,  and/^  fighting  with  breasts  as  firm  Gaul  W.  of  the  Mouse,  the  Sai^Mi  and  tlia 

ramparts  and  with  iron  arms,"  withstood  Bh6ne,  which   heneeforth  was  to  De  eaUad 

roken  its  repeated  assaults  until  at  sunset  France,  and  part  of  Spain  N.  of  the  Sbrai 

Mi«  Saracens  retired  to  their  camp.    In  the  con-  But  the  aubmissbn  of  ail  the  pfovineea  of  thia 

ftuion  and  despair  of  the  night  the  various  tribea  kingdom  was  far  fh>m  being  eomplete^  and 

of  the  Orient,  Africa,  and  Spain  were  provoked  Ohiurlea  had  frequently  to  reaort  to  armaajniiMt 

to  attack  each  other,  and  the  remains  of  the  host  tiie  people  of  Brittany  and  Aqoitania.    tJndar 

wore  suddenly  dissolved,  every  emir  seeking  his  reign  the  Kormana,  who  had  previon^f 

Kfety  by  a  precipitate  flight.      At  sunrise  the  desolated   the   ooasta  of  Gaol,  invaded  tba 

Franks  to  their  unbounded  astonishment  per-  ooontry  by  ascending  the  rivera,  baming  and 

ceived  that  the  enemy  had  left  their  camp  plondering  the  villittea  and  the  dtiaa.    Firli 

and    were   retreating   in   haste   toward    the  naelf  had  to  rnxSeir  ij  their  ravagea,  Ohaika 

south.     The  Moslems  had  not  dared  to  en*  being  unable  to  afford  proteotioii  agalnat  them. 

oounter  again  such  formidable  warriors.    Thia  On  £e  death  of  hia  nephew,  the  emperor  Lonia 

victory,  which  took  place  100  years  after  the  BL,  Aug.  18, 876,  Ohariea aeiied upon tbeimpeiial 

death  of  Mohammed,  checked  the  power  of  hia  orown ;  but  Ida  power  aeema  to  have  been  ratlMr 

adherents  and  saved  western  Europe  from  their  diminished  by  this  aasomptioa  of  a  new  ttfUfk, 

farther  invasions.    Oharles,  from  his  condnct  A  few  months  later  he  was  eompcOad  to  ligB  a 

on  this  great  occasion  and  the  vigor  of  hia  arm.  decree  by  whioh  the  tenure  of  toe  oomtlea 

ved  the  surname  of  Martel,  the  ** hammer ''  declared  hereditary,  whioh  deerae  waa  the  fi 


received  the  surname  of  Martel,  the  ** hammer ''  declared  hereditarr,  whioh  deerae  waa  the  Ibiib* 

of  the  Moslems.    His  prudence  prevented  him  dation  of  the  feodal  ifyatem  in  Vnnob.    Thia 

from   pursuing  the  retreating  army ;  but  he  waa  the  laM  important  aet  of  hia  othwwiaa  iA» 

subsequently  renewed  the  war,  and  forced  the  i^orioua  rdgn. 

Arabian   emirs,    who    had   maintained   their  OELABL&  UL  («hb  fioffuX  ^  Ml  Uqg 
TOL.  IV. — 47 


tbrone  or  bis  faoetbare, 

OUAKLES  IV.  (THB  Faik),  the  lut  king  of 
the  direct  line  of  tba  Oapedan  dyoastf,  bom  ia 
ISHdiednt  V!iioeiuie^J«a.81, 1388.  TheSd 
ionof  PbilipIV.  theFoir,  he  eaoc«eded  Ida  bro- 
ther, Philip  Y.  the  Toll,  in  1822,  visited  with  se- 
vere puniMnnent  the  Lombard  raooej  chenmn 
for  their  maaj  extortjona,  the  Jndges  for  toeir 
preTuicatioDS,  ud  the  barons  for  theb  nnUwfol 
encToachmeDta  upon  private  property.  He 
eecretlj  aided  hia  deter  Isabelle  iu  her  revolt 
■gaiiut  her  hosband,  King  £dward  II.  of  Eng- 
land, made  ■  futile  attempt  to  be  elected  em- 
Serorof  Germany,  and  diea  leaTins  bis  8d  wife, 
eBnne  d'Evrenx,  pregnant.  On  Her  twing  de- 
livered of  a  daughter,  the  crown  went  to  ^tilip 
ofValois,theoonBinof  Obarlea,  and  the  gnuia- 
■on  of  King  Philip  III.  the  Bold.  The  O^wlian 
direct  line  ended  by  8  brother*  sncoeediDgMoh 
other :  Looie  X.,  Philip  v.,  and  Obarlea  IV.;  ao did 
the  oolleteral  branohes  of  Valoia  and  Bodrbon. 
OHARLES  V.  (the  Wise),  the  8d  Ung  of 
the  family  of  Valoia,  eon  of  King  John  IL,  bom 
Jan.  81, 1887,  died  at  Vincennes,  Sept.  16, 1880. 
He  wae  a  prince  of  very  little  military  genin^  bnt 
matabihty,withmuohtasteforleaniuig.  Being 


tamarm  icaliut  fadro  tha  Uroi 
Ohorlea  bad  Moorad  fcr  Un 
WM  of  greet  ■errioa  Ih  Ui  ■> 


orer  England.    UerairUi^  ti 


whito  i  _  . 
were  fbondad,  a) 
bnu7,  now  the  KUMUfM  m 
reign  the  Baadle  waa  ako  ec«c 
a  i4ew  to  htdd  tlta  fteWui 
Obariea  V.  wm  indeed,  tfnotdi 
at  leeit  one  of  tiie  moit  wAl 
CHABLES  Vt  (jmltAn,i 
tbe4tli  Idngof  the  tadr<ri 
Puii,  DmT^  1868,  Aed  OeL  n 
of  COiarleetbe  Vln,lMVMlMt : 
hia  father  died ;  and  hteratl^ 
Jon,  Berrr,  BtngoD^r,  and  Bo 
to  rdgn  hi Ua  namta.  Ammm 
out  acalnat  tbeir  oppNMn  m 
pectaUy  in  farit,  wW*  O* 
called  MaUUtiMLttonAam 
tbey  were  arate^    Ta^if  O 


CHARLES  YIL  (Fbaitoi)  TSI 

was  TiolentljT  fHghtened  by  the  sad-  king  of  the  honse  of  YaIo!fl|  horn  hi  Pflris, 

jranoe  of  a  ragged  maniac,  who  stopped  Feb.  22,  1408,  died  at  the  oastle  of  Mehan* 

and  cried :   ^^  Do  not  proceed  further,  snr-Ydyre,  near  Bonnes,  Jnly  22,  1461.    Tl^ 

; :  yon  are  betrayed."    This  overpow-  5th  son  of  Charles  Vl.  and  Isabella,  he  be-> 

already  weak  mind,  and  he  fell  into  came  by  the  early  death  of  his  brothers  heir 

f  derangement,  which  was  the  next  apparent   to   the   crown  in   1416.     Ixk  1417 

ivatcd  by  his  ranning  the  risk  of  being  he  was  i^>pointed  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom, 

ive  at  a  masquerade  ball.    Henceforth  and  2   years  later  he   assamed  the  titte  d 

led  from  attending  to  the  duties  of  regent,  without  howerer  being  able,  oa  ao- 

uu;  and  his  uncles  again  seized  the  oonnt  of  his  indolent   habits,  to   exert  airf 

^vemment,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  authority;  he  was  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  Mi 

to  secure  his  own  ascendency.    The  fayoritea,inostof  them  leaders  of  the  Ai^nagnao 

ther,  Duke  Louis  of  Orleans,  soon  at*  &ction«  On  the  death  of  Henry  Y.  and  Ohailfli 

0  snatch  the  power  from  his  hands,  YI.  in  1422,  Henry  YL  of  Isgland  wai  pvtH 
posite  parties,  Orleanists  and  Bur-  claimedkingof  Fruioe,at  8t.I>eni8,andhisan<i 
arose  to  divide  the  court  and  the  na*  thority recognized  by  the  m^ori^  ox  Uie  peoplCi 
s  contest  grew  fiercer  when  John  the  while  Charles  was  supported  oiuy  by  a  f^wdti- 
mccecded  his  father,  Philip  the  Bold,  zena  of  central  and  southern  F^ianoe.  He  waaao 
tred  toward  his  cousin  of  Orleans  could  poor  and  powerless  that  his  enemiea  caDed  him 
ratified  by  causing  the  latter  to  be  the  fv<<20  .fiS9iify«i,  as  if  this  city  were  the  whola 
,  Nov.  23,  1407.  The  powerful  count  of  his  monarchy.  The  duke  of  Bedford,  who 
nac,  the  leader  of  a  formidable  sol-  goyerned  in  the  name  of  Henry  YI.,  auoeeaa- 

1  the  south  of  France,  at  once  espoused  fully  waged  war  asainst  Charles,  and  the  £ng^ 

of  Orleans,  and  henceforth  this  fao-  lish  troops,  viotorums  in  several  enoonnten^ 

called  by  the  name  of  Armagnacs.  ooncentnM;ed  themselyes  around  Orleans,  which 

commenced  between  these  and  the  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Flrenoh  king«    Hb 

ms,  and  the  unfortunate  king  was  en-  position  was  utterly  helpless,  when  aoddenly  • 

looted  and  left  to  the  care  of  menials ;  young  peasant  girl.  Joan  of  Arc,  the  oetobrmd 

wife,  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  whom  he  had  '^  Maid  of  Orleans,''  came  to  hia  rescue.  Hsr  en- 

1  July,  1385,  gave  hemelf  up  to  love  thuriasm.  patriotic  devotion,  and  confidence  in 

I  political  intrigues.    The  daughter  of  victory,  inspired  the  Frencn  troqpe  wiUi  new 

3aler,  Odette  do  Ohampdivers,  some-  ardor,  while  terror  spread  anuMig  the  Kngllth, 

3d  ttie  little  queen,  from  having  been  Orleans  was  deliyered,  the  enemy  repeatedly 

^  was  almost  the  only  one  who  defeated,  and  the  king  triumphantly  brooght  to 

ay  consolation  to  the  kicg^s  distracted  Rheims,  where  he  received  the  holy  nuetloii* 

iiring  his  lucid  intervals  he  had  sense  From  this  time,  Charles  was  indeed  tiie  real  king 

sympathize  with  the  misfortunes  of  in  the  eyes  ofthe  whole  people,  who  every  where 

The  condition  of  the  country  was  be«<  rose  in  his  behalf.    The  war  became  a  national 

orse  evci7  day,  when  a  new  enemy  one,  in  which  the  lower  dasses^  who  had  mitil 

ji  the  person  of  King  Henry  Y.  of  Eng*  then  remained  nearly  indiiferent,  took  an  lotiTe 

,  landing  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  part.    The  capture  and  death  of  the  hero{n«i( 

ictory  over  the  French  at  Agincourt^  wr  firom  damping  the   popular  entirailami^ 

L415,  as  complete  as  those  of  Cr6cy  kiikdled  a  new  spirit.    The  French  gained  con* 

ers.    France  was  every  where  given  siderable  advantages ;  and  finally  the  trea^  of 

ige,  murder,  fighting,  and  bloo£hed.  Arras,  cobduded  in  1485,  between  the  kinff  and 

d  of  4  years,  there  seemed  to  bo  a  Philip   of  Burgundy,  insured  their  nlmnato 

negotiations  were  entered  into;  but  triumph.    Hen^ortn  Charlea  mpeared  to  h% 

lerous  murder  of  John  the  Fearless,  a  new  man ;  he  distinguished  htmaelf  by  wi9* 

»d  in  the  presence  of  the  dauphin  doro,  prudence,  and  brayery;  heaoUeved  tfaa 

ept.  10, 1419.  gave  a  new  impetus  to  task  which  had  been  commenced  by  others^ 

rar.    Philip  the  Good,  son  of  «John  the  and  partly  deserved  the  gloriooa  ^ypellatloii 

>ager  to  avenge  his  father^s  death,  with  which  has  been  attached  to  hia  name.    Peao* 

erous  wife  of  Charles,  and  King  Henry  was  retetablished,  order  and  tranquillitj  pre* 

^land,  concluded  a  treaty  at  Troyes,  vailed,  and  prosperity  revived  throb^ont  ^tm 

420,  in  virtue  of  which  the  latter  re*  kingdom.    A  regular  army  was  orgamied  flpom 

\  hand  of  the  king's  daughter  Oath-  1489  to  1448;  the  finance  department,  the  ad* 

1  the  regency  of  France  for  the  present  ministration  of  Juatice,  and  the  other  branobei 

durance  of  succeeding  to  the  throne  ofthe  goTemment  were  put  on  abetter  ibotin|jL 

log's  death.     In  all  these  transactions  In  many  of  hia  ref(»ina  Charies  waa  aarfitod  qr 

unate  prince  had  of  course  nothing  to  Jacques  OoBur,  the  richest  and  moat  enterpilih 

i  to  sanction  them  by  his  presence  or  ins  merchant  of  the  time,  whom  he  had  mad* 

Henry  v.   did  not  long  enjoy  his  mmister  of  finance.    The  improved  ccm^tioii  of 

3f  grandeur.    He  died  Aug.  31, 1422.  the  country  secured  the  sympathlea^  and^ontlii 

imself  died  shortly  afterward,  leaving  renewal  of  hoetiliUea.  the  asahtanee  even  of 

ranee  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  those  provinces  whi<m  were  atiU  held  by  tha 

L£S  YIL  (thjs  Yictobious),  the  5th  Euj^kh.    Consequently,  in  tba  ipaee  of  a  fnr 


Eifl  saeocUtefl,  who  attempted  to  resist  her,  and 
g«Te  fur  a  few  jean  to  Fraoce  a  degree  of 
peace  and  proaperitj,  till  her  brother  bMana 
of  age.  The  chivalrio  romance*  and  aooonnta 
vf  Charlemagne's  heroic  deeds  had  imhued  his 
rather  weak  mind  with  the  idea  that  it  was  hia 
misaoQ  to  rettore  the  Bonum  empdre,  and  to 
take  Oonstantinople  from  the  Torks.    At  the    from  the  Loom, 


denif  it  wM  npoatad  that  Aite 
b«aii  ibotb^fttnaa  amnail] 

hot  It  was  too  bto  far  Um  Pn 
meanraafartlMlr  Mcvi^ ;  Um 
and  daftoeelcaa.    On  tlw  dgb 


head  of  a  powerful  armT  he  entered  Italy  In 
14M,  trinraphantlj  manned  through  the  pen- 
insula, and  took  poaatMriop  of  Naples.  Satisfied 
irith  his  milltarr  exploits^  Charles  left  a  part 
of  hia  armj  in  Kaplea,  and  bnrried  home  with 
a  ael«ct  bodj  of  about  0,000  aoldien.  When  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Panna,  lie  met  at  Fomoro 
an  armj  of  40,000  Italians,  who  sought  to  inter- 
cept hia  retam;  butio  spite  of  their  number*  the 
joung  king  routed  them  and  trinmphantlj  re- 
entered France.  He  soon  learned  that  hia 
annjr  had  been  defeated  bv  the  Spaniards  under 
Gonzalvo  de  Cordova,  and  that  Kaplea  had  re- 
tnrtied  to  its  old  allcgiacce.  He  waa  planning 
a  new  ezpeditjou  when  be  suddenlj  expired 
from  the  efibeta  of  an  apparent!/  trifling  acci' 
dent 
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arm*  and  memh^  ilai^la 

nenta,  who  Lad  ooBfided  Ib  tM  1 
It  is  dlfflenU  to 


Chariei  IZ.  la  tht  fl 
have  aeted  nate  tha  pmW 
Oaibirineda'HaAd.  lUatod 
from  Um  tbo  ftaatlo  anl^aa 
coutnted aa as  otdar:  " Wall, 


proaeh  ma  vith  U 

afterwafd  maaUWadripH  «f  4 


unid  draadftd  aotpatal  aat  mt 
0HAKLE8  X,  iba  Tik  aia 
Ikinilj  of  Boarbo^  botm  lATi 
1 7ST,  died  at  OMt^  IB  iqniL  ] 
was  the  4ttL  mm.ll  ttod 
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» 

iomdalons  oondnet  was,  howeyer,  somewhat  the  approach  of  Kapoleon*    The  last  defeat  of 

laatricted  by  the  inflnenoe  of  the  daaphiness  the  emperor  at  Waterloo  brought  him  baek 

Marie  Antoinette,  and  his  love  for  Mme.  de  Po-  again  to  Franoe  in  the  train  of  the  Earopem 

kitron.    On  one  occasion  he  rashly  insulted  his  armies.    Daring  the  first  years  of  the  restor»» 

eonain,  the  duchess  of  Bourbon,  at  the  opera  tion,  he  kept  aloof  from  nnblioaflyrs.    Hewas^ 

lall ;  and  his  duel  with  the  duke,  which  grew  however,  the  head  of  the  nltra-roya^  P'^'^t 

.•at  of  ^is  circumstance,  seriously  impaired  the  which  so  seriondv  interfered  with  the  policy  of 

&vor  which  his  affable  and  courteous  manners  Louis  XYIIL    Thatparty  at  last  pre^dled  by 

lad  gidned  for  him.    He  tried  to  make  amends  the  aooesrion  of  the  Yill^e  oabiuet^  and  the  in- 

Ij  distinguishing  himself  at  the  siege  of  Gibral-  fluenoe  of  Monsieur  became  prominent.    He 

tar.  bat  in  vain ;  his  levity  and  inconsistency  succeeded  Louis  XVIIL.  Sept.  16, 1824,  under 

had  destroyed  the  last  vestige  of  his  popularity,  very  favorable  auspioes,  nis  brother  not  havinig 

When  the  revolution  broke  out,  faithful  to  the  been  a  &vorite  with  the  nation.    At -first  he 

traditions  of  his  house,  he  became  one  of  its  adopted  some  popular  measores;  bntsoonUa 

most  nncompromising  enemies.    But  instead  (tf  government  i^peared  to  be  rnled  solely  with  a 

aopporting  his  unhappy  brother,  Louis  XVI.,  view  to  the  reSstablishment  of  the  old  regime. 

he  fled  from  Paris  to  Brussels,  then  to  Turin,  A  biU  to  hidenmify  the  emigrants  for  fbeir 

where  he  engaged  in  intrigues,  the  consequence  losses  daring  the  revolution  was  introdnced ; 

ef  which  was  to  increase  the  danger  to  which  this  biU,  by  which  the  nation  was  to  aasome  a 

liiiy  brother  was  exposed.    On  May  20,  1791.  thousand  millions  of  new  debts,  in  behalf  el 

he  had  an  interview  with  the  emperor  Leopola  those  who  had  aotaally  borne  arms  against  % 

At  Mantua,  and  a  few  months  later  was  present  was  adopted,  March  27, 1825.   Thb  was  a  great 

at  the  conference  of  Pilnitz,  the  only  result  of  triomph  for  the  reactionary  par^.    Soon  anr 

which  was  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  revolu-  other  bill  was  passed,  decramng  the  moat  ae* 
tionary  spirit  in  France.    He  continued  to  go  .  yere  penalty  against  what  was  caUed  sacrilege, 

i^nt  begging  assistance  for  the  royalist  cause ;  In  ihe  legislative  session  of  1829,  an  attempt 

meanwhile  the  king  was  arraigned  before  the  was  made  to  alter  the  law  of  inheritance,  ao  at 

convention,  sentenced  to  death,  and  ezeooted.  to  re^abliBh  the  right  of  primogenitore ;  tiiii^ 

The  exiled  prince,  who  now  assumed  the  tiUe  however,  failed.    Another  bill,  to  r^^olate  or 

of  Monsieur,  repaired  to  Russia,  where  Oathar  rather  to  d^troy  the  freedom  of  ue  preai^ 

line  II.  presented  him  with  a  magnificentiy  called  hi  dejuttiee  et  ^amaur^  waa  not  mor^ 

<Nmamented  sword  bearing   this  inscription :  ancoesefii].    The  pnblio  discontent  waa  farther 

*  Donnee  par  Dieu  pour  le  RoV^   But  this  was  increased  by  the  nvor  shown  by  the  government 

ft  oseless  weapon  in  such  weak  hands.    The  ill-  to  the  Jesidts  who  had  retetabush^themadvea 

directed  efforts  of  the  Bourbons  and  their  aJlies  in  France,  under  the  new  appellation  of  jmItw 

having  proved  fruitless  on  the  Bhine^  it  was  de  la  fin.  At  last  tiie  popular  sentiment  broln 

thought  proper  to  give  encouragement  and  as-  out  during  a  review  of  the  national  guards,  held 

aistance  to  the  Vendeans  or  Ohouans.     Mon-  April  29,  1827,  by  the  king  himsw;  he  waa 

aieur  was  consequently  sent,  Aug.  1795,  with  received  by  the  cries  of  **I>own  with  the  min- 

EngUsh  ships,  to  effect  a  landing  on  the  coast  of  isters,^  •  ^^  Down  with  TUldle."  Greatiy  provoked 

Brittany.    Although  supported  by  a  large  nnm-  by  these  manifestations,  hia  haughty  answer  waa 

ber  of  emigrants  and  some  2,600  English  troops^  that  he  *^  came  to  receive  homage,  not  ktioiia,^ 

the  brave  Gharette,  who  was  in  waiting  for  him.  On  tiie  same  night  a  decree  of  dlssdntion  waa 

having  gathered  nearly  20,000  Vendeans,  and  issued  against  the  national  goarda.  A  few  weeka 

engaged  his  word  that  60,000  more  would  rise  later,  tlM  ohiunber  of  deputies  waa  also  diasolv- 

in  arms  on  the  arrival  ojf  a  Bourbon,  the  prince  ed,  while  the  royalist  party  waa  retoforeed  fai 

did  not  dare  to  land,  and  his  cowardice  was  the  the  chamber  of  peers  by  the  addition  of  76  new 

signal  of  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  monarchical  members.    At  the  same  time,  the  freedom  of 

Surty  in  western  France,  the  heroic  j>easants  (tf  the  press  was  entirely  aappressed  by  tiie  raSe- 
rittany  and  Vendue  being  tired  of  giving  tiieir  tablishment  of  the  cenaorship.  To  divert 
lives  for  princes  by  whom  they  were  deserted,  public  attention,  the  government  reedved  on 
From  this  period  to  1814,  Monsieur  lived  in  assisting  Greece  in  h^  war  of  independenoa. 
obscurity,  residing  mainly  in  England.  On  the  but  the  g^ory  achieved  by  Fnuush  arma  fidlaa 
£Edl  of  Napoleon,  he  repaired  to  Paris.  On  to  restore  popolarity  to  the  cabinet  :  and 
April  12, 1814,  he  was  welcomed  there  by  the  Charka  X.  at  last  oonaented  to  part  with  Ua 
provisional  government,  headed  by  Talleyrand,  minist^v  and  choose  new  counselloni  an|oiig 
A  part  of  the  Parisian  population  hailed  Ids  the  most  liberal  royalists.  The  Martknao  rain- 
return^  while  his  affability  of  manners  and  kind  ietry,  formed  Jan.  4^  1828,  was  the  agnal  of  ft 
words  conciliated  the  good  will  of  many.  The  kind  of  reconciliation  between  the  Idng  and 
most  popular  saying  reported  of  him  at  the  the  nation.  The  measures  then  adootedwere 
time  was :  *^  Friend,  nothing  is  changed  in  huled  with  delight  by  the  friends  of  eonititn- 
France;  there  is  only  one  Frenchman  more.**  tional  libcar^,  but  crei&ed  the  ntmoat  dissatinfae 
Notwithstanding  this  favorable  beginning,  11  tion  among  the  court  party.  The  kin|L  fearhig 
months  had  hardly  elapsed  when  Monsieur  waa  the  ascen^Mnoy  of  liberal  jMineipIes  wSS.  follow- 
again  compelled  to  leave  France,  after  having  ing  tiie  suggestions  of  the  nltn  royaUsta,  dla- 
vainly  tried  to  secure  the  city  of  Lyona  against  missed  the  jCartignao  admjwiitrationi  and  fai^ 
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trusted  Prince  Polignoo  with   the  formation    immediately  repiidred  to       i 

of  a  new  cabinet,  '^o  prince  was  indce<l  the    in  Scotland,  which  had  Xm      ■■      ■ 

truest  representative  of  tliat  old  royalist  party    a  re^denoe  bj  the  £i 

which  had  "forgotten  and  learned  nothing/MIis    retreat  he  devoted         i         w 

mere  name  was  considered  as  a  challenge  offered    which  he  was  atill  rcr/  aw      hMi 

by  the  king  to  the  nation ;  every  one  foresaw  the    his  old  age,  and  to  re  i 

coming  straggle.  In  vain  the  government  tried    years*  reAdeoce,  be  lefl 

to  assuage  public  opinion  by  tno  excitement  of     where  he  lived  soooi 

military  success.  The  expedition  against  Algiers    the  Hradschin  of  1:        a  ^ 

was  undertaken  ;    that  stronghold  of  piracy    solved  to  retire  to  GOt..*  Ji  lu- 

was  stormed  on  July  G,  1880.    But  all  to  no    there  in  Oct.  1886;  bat  aooa       u 

purpose;  the  interest  of  the  whole  nation  was    era,  after  a  sickneis  of  6  <     •• 

engrossed  by  homo  affairs.    On  the  opening  of  lit  I 

the  chambers,  March  2,  the  king  had  made  use        GHARLES  I^  Chabu 

of  threatening  language,  and  to  this  a  miuority    thb  Great  (Ger.  Earl  < 

of  221  deputies  answered  by  voting  an  address    the  West  and  king  of  F        ^v      i 

declaring  their  want  of  confidence  in  the  min-    died  Jan.  28,  814,  and  buncJ       ^a 

istry .  The  king  declined  to  receive  the  address,    The  2d  son  of  Pemii,  the  F:      r 

on  which  the  chambers  were  ac^joumed,  and  on    yerted  to  him  ana  his  bra 

May  16  they  were  dissolved.     New  elections    father's  demise  in  768b    i      u 

took  place,  and  resulted  in  a  still  more  powerful    later,  Charles  seeored  the  lu       umf- 

opposition  majority.    Incensed  at  this,  and  en-    He  now  fonnd  himaelf  mtaiwr  of 

conraged  by  the  triumph  of  the  French  army    Gaul  and  western  Gennany ;  hk 

in  Algeria,  the  king  resorted  to  a  coupcPetat.    ever,  was  unaatisBed,  and  ft  i 

Decrees  were  promulgated  to  suppress  entirely    nate  wars  in  Italy.  80*111, 

the  freedom  of  the  press ;  to  dissolve  the  newly    largely   to  his  al  n 

elected,  but  not  yet  oi>ened,  chamber  of  deputies.    His  first  conqnest  1       u 

and  prescribe  an  essential  modification  in  the    tives  of  discontent  aud  wJb 

mode  of  election,  so  as  to  secure  the  triumph    several  years  existed  bet 

of  the  court  party.    These  ordinances  fell  like    nns,  king  of  the  Lombai         « 

a  thunderbolt  on  Paris.    Resistance  was  imme-    accession  to  the  tfaronei  ied 

diately  organized.    Barricades  were  built,  and    daoffhter  d  the  latter, 

defended   by  bodies  of  workmen   from   the    herOaok  in  a  acomfol 

suburbs,  and  by  artisans  and  printers,  under  the    D^derins  himself  had  m 

command  of  officers  and  young  men  from  the    the  nephews  and  some  of       1 1 

polytechnic  sdiool.    The  insurrection  was  em-    of  Charles;  at  the  same  tl 

phaticallv  popular,  and  not  confined  to  any  par-    tile  attitude  toward  the  pwp««« 

ticular  dass.    The    royal   troops,  under  Mar-    Pepin  had  made  firm  aUlee 

shal  Marmont)   offered  but  unwilling   resist-    by  bestowing  upon  them  tbe 

ance,  and  were  driven  from  the  capital  in  less    venna.    Chariea,  yieldLag  to         #« 

ilian  3  days.  Charles  X.  was  so  little  conscious    to  the  entreaties  of  Pope  Au         L 

of  the  danger  of  his  situation  that  he  remained    Alps  in  778  at  the  hc«d  of  *  ^ 

quietly  at  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud ;  he  learned    besieged  Pavia  for  8       o      »  ai 

but  gradually  the  defeat  of  his  troops,  being  to    sion  of  it  only  when  iim  % 

the  last  under  the  impression  that  he  had  to    abled  by  pestilenoe  and  .    . 

deal  only  with  a  riot.    But  it  was  a  revolution,    exiled  to  the  monast       «m  Ootas 

and  when  ho  attempted  to  avoid  its  consequences    Charles  crowned  hi     ^J        b  the  b 

it  was  too  late.  He  recalled  the  fatal  ordinances,    crown  of  the  L  I  j 

appointed  a  liberal  ministry,  and  even  abdicated    scarcely  left  Italy  w     u  Adc 

in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  duke  of  Bordeaux,    rius,  supported  by  tuv  dnkeb . 

the  present  count  of  Cliambord,  but   all    in    and  Benevento,  roee  in  amw 

vain;  the  chiefs  of  the  revolution  would  not    queror.    The   rebels  were    <         ■« 

accent  such  proposals ;  tlio  king  had  no  alterna-    and  Charles,  to  make  t     1  1 

tive  but  to  depart.    He  retired  first  to  Trianon,    dardy  more  sure,  vppt      ^ 

tlien  to  Rambouillet,  under  tlie  protection  of     to  reign  over  this  oouu     '!■■«■. 

his  guards.  In  the  latter  place,  he  made  some    war  was  actively  proae      dm 

show  of  resistance ;  but  on  the  appearance  of     this  was  the  most  imp  , 

10,000  volunteers  from  Paris,  ho  gave  it  up  en-    terrific  of  all  those  1         .  vy  1 

tirely,  and,  accompanied  by  commissioners  sent    mencing  in  772,  it  W 

by  tlie  cham])er  of  deputies,  he  directed  his    after  a  duration  of  82  1  « 

course  toward  Clicrbourg.     There,  on  Aug.  16,    interruption.    On  hia  « 

he  embarked  for  England  with  his  family  and  a    took  Eresbarg,  destroyvu         1 

few  faithful  servants,  on  board  of  2  American    known  as  ^'Inninsol/*  auu 

ships,  the  Great  Britain  and  the  Charles  Carroll,    riously  as  far  as  the  Weaer. 

Ho  landed  at  Cowes  as  a  private  individual,    were  far  from  being  conooe  ■ 

under  tlie  name  of  comto  do  Ponthieu.    He    entered  their  oouiitry 


^tarJoTB,  sknghtered  all  who  offered  resirt-  a^dnst  01uh4m,    Hie  doke  wm 

JM^  devastated  the  towns  which  were  not  ndgned  as  a  traitor  before  an  asacmldy  d 

jRmivt  enough  in  their  sabmiasion,  and  now  atdf^dmin^ST.andsenteooeQfdeaihpaaBed 
ndoered  his  power  firmly  established.    Far  npon  him,  whieh^nowerer,  waa  eommiited  If 
Aom  it;  they  rose  the  following  year,  and,  not-  Gharles  to  imprisonment  m  the  monastery  or 
Vithatanding  repeated  defeats,  renewed  their  Jnmidges,  near  Ronen.    Bavaria  was  now  dl* 
nriatanoe  in  777,  but  in  vain.    Charleses  power  vided  into  counties  nnder  ErankiBh  govemora 
low  seemed  securely  established*    He  held  a  Oharles  a&erward  conqnered  several  of  tba 
placitum  at  Paderborn,  where  many  8axon  Slavic  tribes  along  the  banks  &t  the  BaMo, 
tribes  acknowledged  his  power  and  were  bap-  undertook  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
tisBd.    Their  intrepid  chief,  the  hero  who  in-  Avars,  which  lasted  from  794  to  799,  uA 
•pirod  them  with  his  courage  and  love  of  inde-  pnt  their  country  under  the  administratton 
P^dence,  Wittikind,  had  been  obliged  to  take  of  Frankish  counts  and  bishcm.    Charles,  hai^- 
I'fttUge  with  a  northern  prince.     Charles  im«  ingthus  taken  possession  of  the  north-east  of 
pov^  this  interval  of  apparent  tranquillity  to  Spain,  the  larger  part  of  Italy,  and  northern 
Mid  his  warriors  agfunst  the  new  caliph  of  Cor-  and  eastern  Germany,  found  himself  at  the  b»- 
Jova,  Abderrahman.    Crossdng  the  Pyr^nto  in  ginning  of  the  9th  century  master  of  an  em- 
jnTB,  he  took  Pamplona,  Saragossa,  and  the  ter-  pire  bounded  K  by  the  Baltic  sea,  the  Eyder, 
i^tory  as  far  as  the  Ebro;  but  a  severe  misfor-  the  German  ocean,  and  the  British  channel; 
telle  attended  his  return  to  France.    The  rear-  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  S.  by  the  Ebro,  ^ 
CUard  of  his  army,  being  overtaken  in  the  nar-  Mediterranean,  and  the  Yoltumo ;  £.  by  thft 
^w  passes  of  Roncesvalles  by  the  Basques,  the  Save,  tiie  Theiss,  and  the  Oder.    Marmviatei^ 
Weterate  enemies  of  the  Franks,  was  destroyed  or  military  marches,  were  establiahed  finr  the 
to  the  last  man ;  and  among  the  valiant  cmefe  protection  of  the  land  firontiers,  while  fleets 
Who  were  slain  was  Roland,  whom  history  wero  in  readiness  on  the  sea-shore  to  oppose 
Scarcely  notices,  till  his  later  renown  in  tliSe  the  piratical  invasions  fsi  the  Saracens  and  the 
annals  of  chivalry.    But  the  presence  of  Charles  Northmen.    So  extenrive  a  dominion  seemed 
Was  required  on  the  Elbe ;  the  indomitable  Sax-  fbUy  to  warrant  a  higher  appellation  than  that 
ona  had  revolted  again  under  Wittikind;  thev  of  king;  and  moreover,  the  ultimate  aim  of 
eoold  not  endure  tlie  foreign  yoke,  and,  above  all,  C^uvles's  conquests  had  been  the  restoratioii  of 
they  hated  tlie  attempts  made  to  convert  them  the  western  Koman  empire.    Having  been  In- 
to Christianity.    Charles  adopted  against  than  duced  to  vint  Italy  to  protect  Leo  Ul.  agafaist 
measures  of  the  greatest  severity  and  cmelty;  his  rebdlious  dergy,  tne  Frankish  Idng  mm 
more  than  4,000  prisoners  were  at  one  time  solemnly  and  triumphantly  crowned  by  the 
danghtered;  many  thousands  of  the  Saxons  were  flrateM  pontiff  in  St  Peter's  church,  on  the 
transplanted  with  their  families  into  Frankish  Christmas  day  of  the  800th  year  of  the  Ofaris- 
coontries;  port  of  Saxony  was  laid  waste,  and  tian  era.    Henceforth  he  styled  himself  em- 
every  means  resorted  to  to  crush  the  spirit  of  peror  of  the  West,  and  with  a  view  of  reMab* 
its  unfortunate  inhabitants.    Two  great  battles,  fishing  the  ancient  Roman  empire,  he  proposed 
which  took  place  at  Detmold  in  788,  destroyed  to  marry  Irene,  the  Byzantme  empress^  %  pto- 
iheir  last  forces,  and  Wittikind,  despairing  of  the  Ject  baffled  by  the  deporition  (tf  Irene.  This  waa 
fttture,  surrendered  in  785,  swore  allegiance  to  a  great  era  in  the  middle  ages;  the  Christian 
Charles  at  Attigny-sur-Seine,  and  was  baptized,  kings  of  Spain,  the  Mussolmans  of  Fes,  and  the 
This,  however,  was  far  from  being  the  last  of  these  caliph  of  Bagdad,  Haroun  al  Bashid,  sentam- 
bloody  struggles ;  the  independence  of  Saxony  bassadon  to  present  homages  and  i^fts  to  the 
found  other  champions,  who  more  obscurely,  powerM  western  monarch. — ^However  great  aa 
but  not  less  heroically,  undertook  their  patri*  a  warrior  and  the  founder  (tf  an  empire,  Chaita 
otic  task.    The  alternate  succession  of  nsings  deserves  still  more  praise  as  a  law^^ver,  *  elvfl^ 
and  defeats  went  on  almost  uninterruptedly,  izer,  and  a  patron  of  learning,  soienoe,  and  art; 
imtil  Saxony,  being  completely  exhausted  by  He  endeavored  to  establiah  oraer  and  A  renlar 
repeated  losses,  and  bent  down  under  the  des-  a^ninistretion  amouff  the  many  naUoos  whldl 
potic  organization  devised  by  Charles,  had  no  his  sword  had  united,  most  of  which  wera  In 
recourse  but  to  give  up  her  national  freedom  and  a  barbarous  oondition,  totally  diffiarent  in  their 
religion.   The  diffusion  of  the  goepel  was  aided  origin,  language,  and  manners^  and  hosCilo  to 
by  conquest ;  the  bishoprics  or  missionary  sta-  eadi  other.    Gfeat  natlcmal  assembliefl^  knowtt 
tions  of  Mindcn,  Halberstadt,  Werden,  Bremen,  as  champ9  de  Mai,  were  held  Toariy  In  tlM 
Hanster,IIildcshcim,0snabr1ick,  and  Paderborn  spring.   (See   Champ   be   ICabs.)    Other  aa^ 
were  the  origin  of  as  many  cities;  and  the  old  semblies  took  place  in  the  antunm,  but  wwa 
Saxon  nationality  was  completely  broken  down,  merely  councils  of  nuHtary  and  eodedastiail 
While  this  desperate  struggle  was  still  ai  its  lords  whose  advice  theemnerorwaBpleaa6dtoi#' 
height,  Charles  had  to  baffle  the  treacherous de-  oeive,  and  who,  under  b»  directioii^  prepand 
signs  of  Tassilo,  the  Agilolfingian  dukeof  Bava-  the  biUs  and  prqjeots  to  be  nbmitted  to  Hit 
ria,  who,  although  a  tributary  of  the  Frankiah  national  meeting.    In  ad^tion  to  the  laws  tirai 
king,  held  secret  intercourse  with  his  enemies,  adopted  by  the  nation,  Chariea  Isiiied  odMl 
and  attempted  to  unite  the  Saxons,  the  Lombards,  known  as  oai^tolariea,  in  which  legnlatlfll 
the  Saracens,  the  Avars,  and  the  Slavoniana  for  tlM  administnitkm  of  the  empire  as  will  as 
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the    xnanagement   of  the   emperor's   private    These  Indies  and  eome  ot        i       !  I 

property  were  enacted.  The  collection  of  Uiese    in  making  copies  of  ancieui,  i  ■ 

capitularies,  a  number  of  which  have  been  pre-    task,  however.  speeiallT  dfe*v — 1« 
served,  is  among  the  most  valuable  relics  of  the    monks  of  vario      m             bsl  <      lio 
middle  ages,  and  affords  striking  evidence  of    couragemeut  tu  w      caui     ;  > 

rare  foresight,  wisdom,  and  prudence  in  their    such  copies,  and  e     uli           u  mm 

author.     Uis  empire  forming,  ethnologicallj,    palace  at  Aiz  la  Cuupelic.  .     Liiw 
various  kingdoms,  Charles  ])laced  at  their  head    in  his  desire  of  knowlei        and  hne 
his  own  sons  with  the  title  of  kings,  but  they    versing  with  the  le     u      dor       1 
were  nothing  more  than  his  lieutenants,  the    hours,  and  having  bm        i         •» 
supreme    power    being   concentrated    in   his    his  meals.    During  tLa  i       b  he  « 
own  hands,  he  alone  appointing  tlie  officers  in-    Q^^^i^tlj  get  up  to  stadj  th%.  ^..^awb  of 
trusted  with  the  administration.     His  whole    Through  such  diligent  application  he  m> 
dominion  was  divided  into  a  number  of  counties    mucli  of  a  scholar  aa  was  oonaistent  vU 
governed  by  earls  {Ora/en)^  and  tlieso  were    lie  duties;  and  some  literaiyworicsi  i 

placed  under  the  supervision  of  imperial  dele-    his  encouragement,  each  as  a  Germaii 
gates,   or  misn  dominiei^  who  4  times  every    and  a  collection  of  the  national  am  ■ 

year  visited  the  circuits  assigned  to  them,  hold-    Germany.    The  fine  arts  were 
ing  provincial  meetings  and  courts  of  justice,    neglected  by  him;  ho  had  theG 
receiving  the  accounts  of  the  collectors   of    adopted  in  the  charchea.  and  bri 
public  money,  and  adjusting  the  grievances  of   from    Italy,  whose    concerta   he   |i  ^ 

the  people.  Charles  was  thus  enabled  to  con-  Among  the  many  palacea  coaatmctea 
trol  every  branch  of  administration,  as  well  as  order,  we  must  mention  those  of  ~ 
the  proceedings  of  the  various  functionaries,  who  Nimeguen,  and  Aiz  la  ChapeUe.  The 
were  appointed  for  a  term  of  8  years  only,  a  masterpiece  of  architecture,  haviag 
His  protection  extended  to  the  clergy,  incre&<«ing  ornamented  with  colnmna  and  aenlplanl  ftif- 
their  wealth  by  a  law  upon  tithes,  their  liber-  ments  brought  from  Italy  ;  it  was  a  In 
ty  by  his  respect  for  canonical  elections,  and  and  magnificent  bnilding^  Uio  wpu^om  mi 
their  power  by  certain  judicial  prerogatives ;  but  and  rooms  of  which  were  decorated  fai  a  i 
at  the  same  time  keeping  them  under  his  domin-  did  manner,  and  filled  with  most  d 
ion,  submitting  them  to  the  miasi  dominiciy  re*  costly  furniture.  Tlie  basilica  in  thau.^  ».-, 
stricting  their  rights  of  asylum,  interfering  with  erected  also  by  Charies,  was  eqaalljedtattli 
questions  of  discipline  and  even  of  dopna«  and  and  became  the  pattern  of  many 
causing  the  monasteries  to  be  reformed  by  Bon-  built  during  the  9th  oentnry.  Ha 
edict  of  Aniane.  Trade  and  industry  were  not  encouraged  civil  engineering; 
loss  objects  ofhis  fostering  care;  ho  granted  priv-  600  paces  long,  was  oonrtmcCcd 
ileges  to  merchants,  and  reduced  as  much  as  over  the  Rhine ;  and  a  gicantio  canal  wm  ea» 
possible  the  tolls  to  which  they  were  subjected,  menced,  hut  not  completed,  to  eatablidi  Aiea^ 
He  established  uniformity  of  currency,  had  the  this  river  and  the  Danube  a  water  commmk^ 
coinage  executed  in  his  palace,  and  regulated  the  tion  between  the  German  ocean  and  the  Bhd 
value  of  gold  and  silver  coin.  Beggars  were  sea.  As  a  man,  Charlea,  according  to  ^pi- 
not  permitted  to  prowl  about  the  country,  but  hard,  was  of  a  tall  and  coinmandnif  %■*« 
were  provided  for  by  the  lords  or  communities  either  standing  or  sitduff,  he  had  an  jr  « 
to  which  they  belonged.  Charles  bestowed  grandeur  and  dignity ;  an jf  notwithalandl^i  tts 
particular  attention  upon  general  instruction  shortness  of  his  neck  and  hia  obentj,  ha  «■ 
and  tlie  revival  of  classical  learning.  Illus-  well  proportioned  and  remarkably  acdrai  vtt 
trious  men  woro  invited  to  his  court  from  all  a  firm  step  and  manly  ^tpearanei^  lu  Ad 
parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  from  Italy,  to  voice  alone  being  not  in  aoeoidaBce  vllh  Hi 
diffuse  among  his  subjects  various  branches  oi  person.  A  perfect  adept  in  the  meof  wi^fli^ 
learning,  as  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arith-  he  was  also  an  unrivalled  swimmer  and  a  eofr 
metio,  astronomy,  histor}-,  tlioology,  and  modi-  summate  hunter.  Although  cnooaragiif  Ml^ 
oine.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Alcuin,  a  native  of  nificence  of  attire  amoiwhia  cooitieiii Ea w 
York,  a  man  of  considerable  information,  if  generally  plainly  drease^  givliig  pniHrMfli  ti 
not  thorough  learning,  seems  to  have  been  the  the  old  Prankish  stylo  of  coatome.  flewaiftipi 
leading  spirit  of  this  aggregation  of  teachers;  and  temperate,  and  evinced  pert  wnmB 
he  was  tho  originator  of  the  Palatine  school,  a  against  drunkards.  He  had  9  mora  or  lea  lof- 
kind  of  normal  institution,  from  which  men,  timate  wives,  by  whomhe  hftdatleaatSOcm 
tlioroughly  instructed,  were  sent  into  tho  prov-  ren.  The  only  son  who  anrriTed  him  wmUi 
inces,  and  constituting  at  tho  samo  timo  an  aca-  successor,  Louis  le  D^bonnaire.  Sereial  > 
domical  society,  which  consisted  of  the  emperor  his  many  daughters  led  a  diflKlnte  Ble 
himself,  several  members  of  his  family,  mostly  ed  great  scandal,  which  thor  filAcr  t 
females,  and  tlio  most  distinguisticd  of  his  ward  their  brother  were  unable  to  avppraa  Ikl 
courtiers.  Tlie  academicians  assumed  names  awo  with  which  Charlea  inspired  Ida 
borrowed  from  antiquity ;  C'harles  himself  was  raries  increased  as  time  rolled  oo;  Ua  U 
styled  David,  wliilo  2  of  his  daui^htcrs,  Gisile  deeds,  amplified  and  adorned hj poalrj, ] 
and  Kothruda,  wero  called  Delia  and  Colnmba.    fully  seixed  upon  the  popular .' ' — 
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ibe  great  emperor  and  his  12  legendarj  peers  Gromen  Eahndarium  und  (kUfiqfii 
woame  the  heroes  of  iimamerable   chivalric  1858).  Among  the  more  popnlar  works  npod 
noes,  which  were  reoited  or  song  every  thin  monarch  may  be  mentioned  the  "Histoiy 
fte^  and  the  collection  of  which  is  now  of  Oharlemagne,"  by  G.  P.  B.  James  (188S). 
ed  the  ''  Carlovingian  Oyde."    His  name  OHABLES  thb  Fat,  or  le  Onm,  the  last  em* 
also  won  a  halo  of  sanctity,  the  anti-pope  peror  of  the  Oariovingian  dytutfty,  bom  aboat 
dal  III.  having  canonized  him  in  1165,  and  882,  died  in  888.    He  was  the  8d  son  of  IxmSa 
4       I  XL  havinff  ordered  his  anniversary  to  be  the  Germanic,  and  received  the  kingdom  oi 
crated  on  Jan.  28.    The  origin  of  many  Swabia  for  his  portion  of  his  fiither'apowssiona. 
or  learned  institntiona  has  been  ascribed  After  the  death  of  hia  didest  brother,  Oarloman 
MMim ;  and  fiction  and  tmth  are  so  mnoh  of  Bavaria,  he  aoooeeded  him  in  the  inporial 
led  in  his  history  that  it  is  difficnlt  to  dis-  dignity  and  in  the  possession  of  Italy  (8811  And 
3  the  one  from  the  other.    Bnt,  how«  a&r  that  of  his  younger  brother,  lionia  of  8ax« 
or  i.uis  may  be,  Charlemagne  takes  his  rank  ony  (Jan.  20,  882),  he  became  king  of  all  Ger- 
ng  those  extraordinary  men  who.  from  time  many.    On  the  d^ith  of  Oarloman  of  Firaiiee  fai 
lame,  appear  to  change  the  face  or  the  world  884,  Charles  the  Fat  nnited  Flranoe  under  hia 
.  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the  destinies  of  sceptre  with  Germany  and  Italy,  and  the  vast 
ind. — ^Tho  literary   works  attributed  to  empire  of  Chariemagne  was  thua  again  vested 
\j      lemagne  are :  1,  his  *^  Capitularies  '^  (first  in  one  and  the  same  sovereign.    He  proved, 
ouiocted  by  Ansegise,  abbot  of  St.  Wandrille,  however,  utterly  unworthy  of  this  exalted  poi&- 
beat  edition  tbat  of  £tienneBaluze,  Paris,  1677,  tion.     *^  Charles  the  Fat  upon  the  thnme  of 
2  vols,  folio) ;  2,  '^  Letters  ^'  contained  in  the  Charles  the  Great,"  says  a  German  historian, 
collection  of  Dc  Bouquet ;  8,  a  ^^  Grammar,"  of  ^  was  a  caricature  of  weakness  and  contempt; 
which  fragments  are  to  be  found  in  the  Poly-  thia  master  of  nationa,  harassed,  humiliate^ 
graphia  of  Trithemius ;  4,  his  *^  Testament,"  by  every  fordgn  and  internal  enemy,  a  passive 
contained  in  Bouchers  BibliotMqtts  du  droit  tool  in  the  hand  of  his  minister,  an  inaodva 
Franfou^iom.  iii.,  printed  at  Paris,  1667,  folio;  spectator  of  the  sufferings  of  hb  people,  w» 
S,  some  Latin  poems,  such  as  the  *^£pitf4>h  of  covered   with    domestic   as    well  as    pablio 
EV>pe  Adrian,"  and  the  *^  Song  of  Boland ;"  6,  dis^^raoe."      Bib    Incapadl^   and    cowardice 
the  Caroline  books. — ^The  cathedral  of  Aix,  la  soon  became   manifest.     The   dty  of  Parb 
Ohapelle  stands  on  the  site  where  Charlemagne  being  bedeged  by  the  Northmen,  he  march- 
bad  erected  a  chapel,  which  he  designed  as  his  ed  against  them  with  a  large  army  from  Ger* 
burial-place.    The  chapel  was  destroyed  by  the  many  ;   but  instead  of  fitting  the  enemy, 
Kormans,  and  rebailt  in  its  present  form  by  1^  offered  them  large  snms  of  money  and  the 
Otho  III.  toward  the  close  of  the  10th  century,  pillage  of  Burgundy  to  obtain  thd^  retreat. 
The  position  of  the  tomb,  in  which  once  repoa-  This  shameful  conduct  raised  general  indignar 
ed  the  remains  of  Charlemagne,  is  marked  by  a  tion ;  the  BavarianiL  Sazona,  Thnringians,  and 
slab  of  marble  under  the  centre  of  the  dome,  finally  the  Alemanni,  deserted  him  ana  depoaed 
inacribed  with  the  words  Carolo  Mitgno,  When  him  solemnly  in  an  assemldy  at  Trebor  in  887* 
the  vault  was  opened,  the  body  of  Charlemagne  He  had  already  been  disowned  by  the  French* 
was  found  seated  on  his  throne,  dothed  in  the  He  died  the  next  year,  poor  and  fonaken,  in  • 
bnperial  robes.    These  relics  are  now  deposited  doistw  near  Ooni^anoe.    He  waa  noted  lor  hia 
in  Vienna,  excepting  the  throne,  which  alone  inordinate  love  of  the  pleasures  of  -the  tahk^ 
remains  in  tlie  cathedral  of  Aix  la  Ohapelle.  and  thia  as  well  as  his  natural  corpoleMj  gare 
Among  the  books  which  treat  of  Charlemagne  him  the  surname  of  ^^the  Fat." 
we  may  refer  to  the  great  biography  of  hia  OHABLES  IV.,  emperor  of  Germaoy,  the 
oontemporary,  Eginhard,  Vita  Caroli  Magniy  in  son  of  John,  kin^  of  Bohemia,  who  Wk  fa 
Duchesne's  Rerum  Francarum  Seriptoret  (the  the  last  battle  of  Cmcy,  bom  in  PragiMi  May 
best  edition  is  that  by  Pertz,  in  the  Mimumefita  18,  1816,  died  Kov.  89,  1878.    Sevml  yean 
GermanuB  Jlistarica,  2  vols.,  also  by  Idel^,  before   Uie    death  of  Looia  of  Bavaria,  the 
Hamburg,  1839,  2  vols. ;  an  excellent  German  emperor  being  under  excommmdcatton  of  the 
translation  appeared  in  Berlin  in  1850) ;  Mona*  popeu  the  king  of  Bohemia  had  been  choaaa 
chas  Saj^allensis,  De  Gestis  Caroli  Maani,  libri  m  hia  stead.    But  Loidai  partly  by  the  graaft 
iL ;  Donatus  Acciaiolus,  De  Vita  CaroU  Magni  superiority  of  hia  taknta,  partly  by  the  npn 
CommentariU ;  Leclero  do  la  Bru^re,  Mittoire  port  given  to  'him   by  tae   princea  of  tbC 
du  rigne  de  Ckarlemagne ;  B.  HaurdiEku,  Char'  empire^  who  were  especially  }eak>Qa  of  the 
lemagne  et  sa  cour  ;  Struve^s  Berum  Gemumi*  papal  power,  and  had  within  10  years  adopted 
earum   Scriptores^  tom.  i  ;   Dippold^s   Lebet^  at  the  diet  <rf  Baiae  the  most  energetie  meee- 
Kaieer  KarVa  des  Orossen  (Tabingen,  1810) ;  nres  against  the  dahna  of  the  holy  aee^  eerily 
Gaillard's  Uistoire  de  Charlemagne  (2d  edition,  conquered  the  blind  Bohemian,  who  threw  him*  • 
Paris,  1819,  4  vols.) ;  Lorenz,  KarVe des  Gromen  self  thenceforth  almost  enUrely  into  the  hands 
Privair  und  HofUhen,  in  Bauraer^s  Bistorieehei  of  the  pope  and  of  the  Frmoa  king.    He  waa 
Taseheribuch  *(1832);  Capefigue's  Charlemagns  of  the  nmily  of  Loxemborg,  and  ao  alliad  to 
(2  vols.   Pans,  1840);  Sporschil's   Earl  dor  the  royal  house  of  France ;  and  ccmseaDenQy 
Gros8e  (Darmstadt,  1845).  Dr.  F.  Piper  haa  re-  he  caused  hia  son,  who  waa  a  man  of  aome 
eently  edited  from  the  original  MS.  Karl  ids  cooaiderahle  abili^i  thon^  of  a  edUI|  poBiifl^ 
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Ikwning,  ud  treacherous  dispoeition,  lo  be  the  Hxptibarm  nrnftm 

educatMl  in  that  kingdom,  and  to  be  brongbt  dangfater  Oataariiia  In  i 

up  as  madi  as  possible  a  Frenchman.    80  far  son  of  Albert  the  Lme; 

as  his   interests  led   him   in  that  direction,  dissolTed  the  WHteUMh 

Charles  of  Luzembarg,  as  he  was  called,  was  ding  Anna,  the  daprihtar  of  1      

willing  to  be  German,  French,   or  for  that  Rapert,  br  oedinn  MandMibvy  l»  Lnh  ii 

matter,  English.    Nevertheless,  he  had  not  the  Elder,  ana  deelaring  WiMmmt,  wfciB  liU 

slightest  idea  of  sacrificing  his  own  life  or  that  himsdf  inveeted  wtth  Hm  -^^^ — ' "^ 


of  his  pMdople  in  behalf  of  a  kin^  who  would    postiN*.  ^Londa^tha  Bd«,  wtt  a^fiik 


never  adequately  reward  his  services.    There-  sacrificed  OOnther,  who 

fore,  so  soon  OS  he  saw  that  the  English  aroherr  in  1847,  poisoned  1^  aom  of  tba 

had  in  fact  won  the  day,  and  that  the  Engli^  Charles.    Thoae  who  ■nmoBdad 

king  was  pressing  the  broken  troops  of  France  of  Gftnther  in  hii  kit 

so  hard  as  showed  that  there  wonld  be  no  second  him  an  abdication.  Ibr  wfaloh  tinf  * 

battle,  by  whioli  to  redeem  a  victory  already  ficently  paid  bv  Oliarliiu    Ho  now 

lost,  Charles  of  Luxemburg  took  himself  off  at  the  head  of  the  honw  of  * 

the  field,  and  left  his  gallant  father  and  a  hand-  dissolved  the  alUanoo  botvo 

fdl  of  brave  countrymen  to  die,  the  former  bo*  France,  and  pioTailod  vpoa  tbo  |^ii^ 

cause  he  would  not  outlive  his  honor,  tlie  latter  Avignon,  and  to  oait  trimoiif 

because  they  would  not  survive  their  king,  protootioii  of  the  Gomon  i 

By  this  event,  Charles  succeeded  to  the  throne  with  regard  to  Italy  dttd  Bot< 

of  Bohemia,  and  having  been  chosen  emperor  ing  it  to  the  enpirOi  but  only  In 

by  5  electors  (July  19, 1846),  hoped  to  succeed  ceremony  of  hlf  ooronatloB  nft  Bo 

without  opposition,  when  Louis  died,  a  little  ing  also  in  thii^  he  Tlrftod  Bonn  In  tkjfittk 

more  Umn  a  year  afterward.    The  electors  of  capacity;  took  no  heed  of  thn  ItdtafeilBi 

Brandenburg   and  tlie   Palatinate,  the  arch-  except  to  foment  dieeotdb  botwi 

bbhop  of  Mentz,  and  the  duke  of  Saxe-Lauen-  trayed  Bien^  who  trartod  himm 

burg,  assembled  at    Lahnstein,  declared  the  in  his  power,  and  tent  hfan  In 

choice  which  had  fallen  upon  Charles  IV .  void,  pope ;  nattered  Fetnrch,  who  k 

and  proceeded  to  elect  in  his  place  Edward  IIL  Dante  had  previonaly  fanplond 

of  England,    the   conqueror   of  Cr^,    and  restore  Itahr  to  the  empm^  wllk 

brother-in-law  of  the  late  emperor.    But  the  worda;  and,  innwotd,  l^falo 

English  parliament  obliged  him  to  decline  the  gosted  the  GhibeQinoiL  who  ~ 

proffered  dignity.    Equally  fruitless  was  their  means  to  atnngtlMn  tMr  f 

election  of  Frederic  the  Severe,  landgrave  of  fire  to  the  hoose  wbldi  ho 

Meissen,  who  litcowise  refused  the  crown.  Twice  and  ho  narrowly 

disappointed,  thev  now  elected  GOnther  von  Rome  bo  woo  rmiTodwith  tho  . 

Sdiwarzburg,  a  knight  distinguished  by  his  tinction  by  tho  popol  legati^  nnd  on  tli  4r 

feats  of  arms,  in  whose  favor  they  gained  over  after  tho  ooronaaon  (Itfil)  wl  ~  ^ 

the  Poles,  those  ancient  enemies  of  the  house  city,  in  obedience  to  aooioiofd 

of  Luxemburg ;  and  for  a  time  the  prospects  of  the  popt^  in  order  to  nvold 

Qiarles  seemed  to  be  at  the  lowest    He  set  ed  temporal  aovoreign.    Ti 

himself,  however,  to  accomplish  by  underhand  policy  was  coraplet^  rowni , 

intrigue  the  same  ends  in  secret  which  the  fiiil-  in  detaching  PopoUrhnn  Y^  tho' 

nre  of  the  Ilohenstauffen,  of  his  grandfather  Clement,  from  tho 

Uenry,  and  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  clearly  proved  later,  again,  when 

to  him  the  impossibility  of  effecting  by  open  he  was  visited  br  ChoriiOi 

violence,    lie  was  tho  first  of  the  emperors  Yiterbo,  andtownomho  v 

who  introduced  that  foreign    policy  sigainst  of  condocUng  him  to  BL 

which  his  predecessors  on  the  throne  had  so  horse  he  rode  1^  the  bfridlo  00  ho 

manfully  but  unsuccessfully  striven.   The  Haps*  side.    Next  be  applied  hlnoalf  to 

burgs  had  mode  some  weak  attempts  of  a  simi-  tion  of  the  empira,  by  nottinf  Ifao^ 

lar  nature,  but  it  was  not  until  this  reign  that  and  oonstitaUon  or  Iho  olootofrt 

modem  policy  took  deep  root  in  Germany,  the  power  of  hlnaelf  nnd  of  tho 

HeempoisonedGermanpolicy  with  every  hypo-  perors    ds  fini^;   nnd  tiiio   ho  In  n  _ 

critical  art,  by  the  practice  of  courtly  treachery  measure  aceompllriiod  \/f  tho  nraHn|prio^ 

and  secret  murder,  in  which  he  hod'become  an  the  celebrated  golden  bidl  nt  mo  dtal  of  li 

adept  in  France.  Primogeniture,  first  introduced  remberg  in  1808,  which  ooatinnid  to  ho  nil 

by  him  into  his  family,  pas6e<l  into  that  of  the  damental  law  of  Gennmy  nnlfl  tho 

Hapsburgs,  and  at  all  events  promoted  the  dis-  of  the  empire.    This  wan  tho 

membcrmcnt  of  the  empire,  whose  external  achievemoit  of  his  reign.    At  n 

power  was  thereby  increased,  notwithstanding  corruptiona  and  fenda  whidl  ho 

the  moral  paralysis  of  its  effect    He  craftily  and  encooraged  broke  oot         ~ 

entered  at  this  juncture  into  negotiation  with  out  the  empire;  the  ~ 

Edward,  to  whom  he  proved  tho  necessity  of  war  with  the  noblea; 

an  alliance  between  them  against  France ;  drew  by  banda  of  robbon^ 
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;  but  it  was  not  his  policy,  base  and  of  Spain.    His  hXbet  was  son  of  fbe  umpetor 

as  that  had  been,  wluoh  created  the  V^TimiHftw^  and  the  beautiftil  Mary,  danghter  of 

cea,  but  the  general  ferment  of  the  Oharles  the  Bold  and  Isabella  of  Bourbon.   By 

mind   of   the   people,    which   was  the  death  ofhis&ther  Philip,  he  became  in  15(M, 

here,    but    especially    in    Germany,  when  only  0  years  old,  heir  presaroptive  to  the 

;  to  seethe  and  boil  with  new  ideas  entire  posseasions  of  the  hopse  of  Uapsborg  in 

cal    and    ecclesiastical    reform,    and  Germany,  in  right  of  his  paternal  grandfimer, 

)ald  not  be  settled  until  after  many  a  Maximilian,  and  to  the  splmidid  aoTerrignty,  or 

arbulence,  commotion,  and  war.    Bj  dukedom,  as  it  was  called,  of  Bnrgnndy,  ftfter- 

Qscy  he  raised  not  only  the  power  of  ward  the  Spanish  Ketheriands,  ia  right  of  bis 

family  but  that  of  the  empire,  and  paternal  grandmother,  Mary.    By  tM  death  of 

eeded  by  intrigue  and  cunning  where  rerdinand  ,the  Oatholio,  his  maternal  grand- 

dnstauffeu  with  all  their  yalor  and  father,  in  1516,  he  inherited  the  kingdom  of 

aity  had  failed.     His  domestic  and  Spain,  now  one  and  undivided,  the  kingdom  of 

policy  was,   it   must   be   admitted.  liaplea,  and  all  the  boundless  eminre  of  Spain  in 

eral,   and   beneficial     He  bestowed  America,  beyond  the  western  ooean.   Itwaaliia 

>s  of  laws,  in  the  mdn  just  and  ad-  boast  that  the  snn  never  set  on  his  dominicHia; 

as,  ou  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia,  he  bore  2  globes  on  his  esontoheon,  md  on  his 

)rred   privileges  on   the   aristocracy  coin  2  pillwS)  those  of  Hereidea,  the  boundaries 

he  cities,  encouraged  agriculture  and  of  the  old  world,  with  the  motto  Phu  tiftlra, 

promoted  internal  navigation,  intro-  or  "more  beyond."    He  was,  on  his  anrival  at 

*mau  artificers  into  Bohemia,  converted  the  age  of  numhood,  the  mighttot,  the  wealth- 

)  of  that  country  into  a  smiling  garden,  lest,  in  every  respect  the  most  powmfol  prinoe 

I  the  capital  with  fine  public  edifices  in  ^e  world.    In  extent  of  temtoriea,  in  nmn- 

ly  buildings,  patronized  learning  and  her  and  quality  of  populations,  whenoe  to  draw 

rts,  founded  universities,  and  generally  nnlimited  supplies  of  the  best  soldierB  in  Snrope^ 

the  progress  of  education  and  the  in  revennes^  and  treasures  of  gold  and  sQver, 

g  of  his  people.    Altogether,  he  was  in   nuuitame  reeouroes  and  abOitiei^  no  one 

anomaly.    As  a  man,  and  especially  as  oonld  so  much  as  aspire  to  compete  with  him* 

m,  he  must  be  pronounced  odious ;  yet  He  was  educated  in  Uie  Netherlands,  under 

he  is  not  without  claims  to  considera-  the  care  of  William  Oroy,  lord  of  Old^vm^  who 

) ven  to  respect.    *^  Charles,  '^  says  Men-  had  him  thoroughly  instrueted  in  military  exer- 

te  account  of  his  reign  is  singularly  oises,  in  history,  and  in  Ihoso  busineis  haMts 

discriminating,  ^^  was  named — ^fSalsely,  which  are  essential  to  the  oondnct  of  affidrs  of 

1  more  for  the  empire  than  any  em-  state ;  he  brought  him  up  stem,  odd.  regoJar  in 

30  the  Hohenstauffon — the  stepfather  his  life,  grave,  formal,  and  dignified  in  his  man- 

ipiro,  but  the  father  of  Bohemia.    His  ners ;  but  he  made  him  solely  and  entfan^  a  Ger* 

iscovered  his  Bohemian  descent,  his  man,  and  this  was  a  disadvantage  to  him  in  his 

ice  to  his  mother  being  stronger  than  after  life,  as  he  never  gained  the  qrmpathiea  of 

her.    Ho  was  diminutive  in  stature,  his  Spanish  subjects.    IVom  the  moment  of  his 

-set,  carried  his  head  ill  and  drooping  aoceenon  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  Ohariea  bad 

had  high  cheek  bones  and  coal-black  set  his  ambition  on  the  imperial  crown,  iriiioh 

s   Slavic   appearance   curiously  con-  had  been  so  long  the  proper^  of  his  grand- 

ith  his  sumptuous  attire,  for  he  seldom  father  MaTimilian,  but  he  had  at  the  aame 

the  imperial  crown  and  mantle,  and  time  the  ability  to  perceive,  that  to  pretend  to 

h  manners  and  education.    He  spoke  the  suooesrion  at  this  time  would  be  to  amqf 

ges,  and  was  deeply  versed  in  all  the  against  himself  the  Jealousy  of  all  the  other  p<H 

of  his  time.    Part  of  his  biography  tentatea  of  Europe,  and  the  prudeooe  to  avoid  a 

y  himself  is  still  extant.    He  also  drew  premature  disclosure  of  his  oljeot.    His  motto 

Um  for  the  new  part  of  the  cities  of  was  nandum  (not  yetX  but  he  nevertheka 

id  Breslau.^'    He  bequeathed  the  king-  awaited  his  time  only,  and  made  the  surer  of  his 

Bohemia  and  Silesia  to  his  eldest  son,  ol»}ect  by  his  seeming  nesleot  of  it  In  the  mean 

us ;  to  Sigismund,  the  2d,  the  electo-  time,  Martin  Luther  had  ahakmi  the  diuroh  to 

randenburg ;  and  to  the  8d,  Lusatia.  its  base.    On  the  death  of  Maximilian.  Firederio 

le  works  referring  to  Oharles  IV.  may  of  Saxony,  thefiriend  and  proteetor  of  the  bold 

}ned  PelzeFs  Geschichte  Kaiser  KarV$  reformer,  became  regent  of  the  empire.    When 

:ue,1780-'82),andDdnnige's^;eM^k;A^  the  imperial  eleotkm  oame  on,rau:iei8  I.  of 

chen  Kaiserth  urns  im  14  Jahrhundert  France,  who  was  the  most  dangerous  oompetitor 

841).  of  Ghariea,  was  rejected  on  the  ground  of  hia 

LES  Y.,  emperor  of  Oennany,  and  not  being  a  German,  though  it  was  bdieved  ai 

Spain  under  the  title  of  Charles  I.,  the  time  that  his  partisans  were  induced  by  coid« 

jhent,  Feb.  24,  1500,  died  at  the  mo-  en  arguments  to  desert  hia  cause.    Hemry  YUL 

•f  Yuste,  near  Plasencia  in  Estrema-  had,  it  appears,  for  a  short  time,  entertained  a 

lin,  Sept.  21,  1558.    He  was  son  of  hope  of  attaining  the  imperial  dignity;  but  to 

'  Burgundy,  archduke  of  Austria,  and  soon  as  he  was  assured  that  he  was  too  late  in 

he  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  field,  he  directed  the  whole  wdgfal  of  Ui  iA» 
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flnenoe  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale  in  favor  of  able,nntil  anewln^ 

the  Spanish  monarch.    Oharles  was  eventually  cent,  who  thongbt  w^      uw 

electeaemperor,Jane28, 1519,  and  taking  leave  Germaoj,  and  plaoe  hum      «■  f 

of  his  Spanish  sabjects,  whom  he  disliked,  and  tlie  western,  ••  he  alrei       0  ■         r 

with  wnom  he  was  not  popnlar,  proceeded  to  the  eastern  empirei  nrod  1  ■> 

Worms,  where  a  great  diet  was  convoked  of  all  of  strife.    Scarce  hea       »  « 

the  estates  and  princes  of  the  empire,  to  receive  by  a  temporary  and  Ukq 

the  emperor,  regulate  the  afEuirs  of  the  empire,  internal  dissensioiu  and  o 

and  decide  the  Lutheran    controversy.    The  menced.    Zwingli  was  killeu 

last  was  really  the  great  and  determining  ques-  his  party  sufferad  a  total  i 

tion  of  the  day.    But  Charles  lacked  the  fore-  braced  Uie  doctrinea  of  <      rui 

sight  to  discover  its  paramount  importance.   In  motii>na  followed,  the  ooiimbw  ~ 

view  of  the  pretensions  of  his  rival  Francis,  and  towns  after  the  di«i      icm  ol 

his  military  preparations  against  Italy,  it  ap-  den,  Denmark,  and  x«'  1 1 

peared  to  the  emperor  to  be  of  all  things  the  to  the  persecntion        «      A 

most  essential  to  preserve  the  nnity  of  the  Netherlands,  and    w    tinrir    m 

German   empire,  free   from   dissension.    Tlie  nltimate  sappreirion  in  IfOBMer. 

efforts  of  Charles  were  necessarily  directed  by  of  Trent,  the  death  of  Luther,  apd 

the  course  of  events  to  the  repression  of  the  suiting  from  the  oonfederatioii  of 

attempts  of  Francis  I.  against  Italy;  and  he  princes,  followed  in  qnfck  alio  1 

had   need   of  all  his   power  and  ability  to  France  being  hnmUed  in  new  « 

effect  that  end,  and  to  prevent  or  frustrate  a  certain  degree  gained  over, 

the  constant  and  formidable  coalitions  which  *  pacified  by  the  oeaioa  of  pert  m 

were  made  against  him,  so  often  as  he  ap-  pope  and  the  emperor  turned  tl 

peared  to  be  gmning  any  decisive  advantage  aided  by  the  new  Soeniah  order  w 

over  his  impetuous  and  impulsive  rival.    Thus,  thesupprefl^onoftnebemj.  All 

after  the  tremendous  battle  of  Pavia,  in  which,  ineffectual.    The  warlara  waa  eoi 

by  the  consummate  generalship  of  Charles  of  Protestant  aide  chiefly  by  1 

Bourbon,  the  arms  of  the  empire  triumphed  Albert  von  Cnlmbaeh,  1 

over  those  of  France,  while  Francis  himself  At  length,  a  fnriooa  battm  ma,  cue 

was  made  prisoner  on  the  field,  he  was  reduced  tween  Manrice  and  Alberti  tlie  I 

to  the  necessity  of  making  peace  and  releasing  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,)       j 

his  captive  on  conditions,  to  the  observance  of  depredator,  opposed  to  all  1 

which  the  latter  swore  on  the  Gospels  previous  in  arms,  brought  the  1 

to  his  liberation,  but  which,  so  soon  as  ho  was  a  while,  by  meana  of  a  (cuj  | 

free,  he  repudiated,  by  the  union  of  the  pope,  ded  at  Augsburg  in  1665i,        «  1 

the  king  of  England,  the  French,  the  Venetians,  false  peace  of  Ang8barg,F— ^oaii 

and  all  the  Italian  princes.    A  second  time,  termined  to  fulfil  Ida  long  d 

when  the  French  again  invaded  Italy  and  were  abdicating  his  namerona  ero^ 

again  defeated,  near  Pavia,  the  emperor  again  succession  to  his  son  Philip,  tw  wi 

consented  to  a  peace,  which  is  known  as  the  also  have  resigned  the emnire  bed 

**  ladies^  peace,"  having  been  negotiated  by  the  ish  education  of  that  or     e^  and  J 

mother  of  Francis  and  the  aunt  of  Charles,  bigoted  chuacter,  ii      md        1  ^: 

Kargaret,  the  princess  regent  of  the  Nether-  an  aversion  as  onooc4iM3      lo  ■■ 

lands.      Shortly  after  this  reconciliation,  the  he  regarded  them.    At  am  u 

war  of  the  peasants  and  the  nobility  being  sup-  in  a  splendid  assembiT  auu  — 

pressed,  and  the  moderate  councils  and  doctrinea  ceremonial,  he  anr  m 

of  Luther  continuing  to  prevail,  the  Catholic  and  authority  in  tiw  x«* 

princes  entered  into  a  closer  league  of  interest  and  in  the  sncoeedii 

with  the  emperor  at  the  diet  of  Spire,  and  en-  cording  to  the  chief  ....imm  luvajiv 

deavored  to  prevent  the  further  progress  of  the  the  crowns  of  Spain,  with  idl  the  v 

new  doctrines  by  a  decree  that  the  church  pending  on  them,  both  in 

should  remain  in  statu  quo  until  the  convoca-  new  world,  was  aocomi 

tion  of  a  council.    This  step  led  to  the  celebra-  ner.    He  retired  soon      er  •» 

ted  protest  of  the  Lutheran  princes,  whence  monastery  of  Yuste,  iu  ^     in^ 

the  name  of  Protestants,  April  19,  1529.    The  the  renuuning  yeara  or 

necessity  of  concentrating  his  forces  agmnst  the  Diocletian  had  there  b<        ■ 

Turks,  who  woro  besieging  Vienna  and  hod  liud  an  imperial  abdication,  <     ^ 

waste  all  the  country  as  for  as  Ratislnm,  added  to  and  religious  solitude  o*    Ci 

the  admitted  impossihiUty  of  crushing  the  Lu-  favorite  theme  of  roman       m 

theran  party,  except  by  open  recourse  to  arms,  fascinating  but  fanciful  : 

led  Charles,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  been  imitated  by  aathon  «■  w 

pope,  to  limit  Ills  efforts  to  the  promotion  of  dis-  prior  to  tlie  recent  discovery  ok 

scnsions  among  the  princes.     But  on  the  retreat  letters  of  the  emperor  ai      bto  1 

of  the  Turks,  tiio  subject  was  again  taken  up  at  these  it  is  proved  that| 

Augsburg,  when  a  religious  war  appeared  inevit-  in  profound  and  pious  % 


more  intently  oooopied  -wiUi  the  oouM  tlie  ^MOiiardi  and  ItdUnM^  admlttaiioe  iato 
oontemporary  amdrs ;  that  instead  of  attain-  Gennamr;  and  bj  fUdfying  tibe  Gennaa  lan- 
_  to  generoeitj  of  sentiment  or  loftiness  of  gnage,  dreH|  and  mannen»  The  nUgions  di»- 
tJMWiftlit,  he  increased  only  in  seyerity  and  in*  pntea  and  pet^  egotisni  of  iereral  estates  of 
and  bitterly  regretted  that  he  should  the  empire  nad  utterly  stifled  every  sentiment 
allowed  the  escape  of  Lather ;  and  that  of  patnotism,  and  not  a  dissentient  voioe  was 
^^■■■  .id  of  triampbing  over  an  appetite  which  raised  against  the  will  of  Oharies  y«  whidi  be- 
liad  always  been  ungovemable,  he  shocked  his  stowed  the  Netherlands,  one  of  the  nnest  proT- 
phyaician  by  the  immense  supplies  of  partridges,  inoes  of  Germany,  npon  Spain,  the  diyision  Md 
capons,  simps,  pies,  sausages,  omelettes,  and  consequent  weakening  of  the  powerful  house  ol 
Wagons  of  wine,  which  were  constantly  ordered  Hapsburg  being  regmed  by  the  princes  with 
ibr  his  table.  Politics  and  sastronomy  were  delight"  By  his  wife  Isabella,  daughter  oi 
the  subjects  of  almost  every  letter  which  pro-  King  Emanuel  of  Portugal,  he  had  one  son, 
seeded  from  the  impeiial  hermitage.  Though  the  rature  Philip  IL  of  Spain,  and  8  daughtcara 
be  Lad  a  passion  for  horology,  there  is  no  evi-  He  was  succeeded  as  emperor  by  his  brother 
dence,  according  to  Mr.  Prescott,  that  he  ever  Ferdinand  Iw— -Among  the  works  treating  spe- 
inade  the  philosophical  reflection  concerning  oially  of  Oharies  Y.  the  most  important  are  An- 
the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  produce  uni-  tonio  de  Yera's  Vida  y  keehm  de  Carlot  V» ; 
finrmity  of  faith  among  men,  since  he  could  not  Prudencio  de  Sandoval^s  ffiUoria  ds  la  etcZci  f 
make  any  two  of  his  timepieces  agree,  fie  hechM  del  empprad&r  Ckurloi  V»;  Bobertsonv 
■offered  severely  from  the  gout,'  and,  among  **  History  of  the  Reigii  of  the  Emperor  Churlea 
other  eccentricities,  is  said  to  have  had  his  own  Y.*'  (London,  1769;  German  tninauttion  by  Ifit- 
ftmeral  obsequies  performed  in  the  chapel  of  telstedt  with  comments  bv  Bemer^runswiok, 
the  monastery  a  short  time  before  he  was  at-  1795);  Lanz*s  Oarrmp^ndmm  de»  Kaumt  Kan 
tacked  by  the  malignant  fever  which  caused  his  F.  (Leip8io,1844-'46) ;  and  OliarWs  instrqetiona 
death.  Menzel  has  summed  up  his  character  in  to  his  son  Philip  11^,  translated  into  French  hj 
the  following  sentences,  which  may  be  deemed  Teissier  (the  Hague,  1700).  Hie  MS.  of  a  de- 
Impartial,  although  perhaps  not  enough  allow-  scri[>tion  of  the  esptnre  of  Tnnia  in  the  hand* 
anee  is  made  for  honest  religious  scruples,  fh>m  writing  of  Oharies,  dated  Tunis,  July  S8, 1638, 
which  it  is  hardly  just  to  assume  that  Charles  and  addressed  by  mm  to  his  sister  ICary,  regent 
wss  wholly  free,  and  for  natural  predilections  of  the  Netherlands  has  been  disoovered  by  IL 
in  favor  of  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been  Gaohard,  keeper  oi  the  Belgian  archives.  For 
brought  up :  ^^  Charles,  although  dexterous  in  the  life  of  Oharies  Y.  after  Ida  retirement,  the 
the  conduct  of  petty  intrigues,  was  entirely  de-  best  original  authorities  are  ICSS.  in  the  ar> 
void  of  depth  of  intellect,  and  even  misunder-  chives  ofSimancas.  Upon  these  are  chiefly  found- 
stood  his  age ;  magnanimous  in  some  few  in-  ed  the  Gonzalez  MS. ;  the  Okrcniqus  ds  Ckarlm 
stances,  he  was  unendowed  with  the  greatness  Qumt^  by  Robot,  Psris^  1864;  toe  BetraiU  it 
of  character  that  had  empowered  Charlemaffue  mart  de  Charls$  Quini^  bv  Gachard ;  Ifignet*^ 
to  govern  and  to  guide  his  times.  Possessed  of  CharUe  Quitit^  dso.;  StirUng's  '*  Cloister  lifii 
far  greater  power  than  that  magnificent  emperor,  of  the  Emperor  Olmrles  Y.,^  and  Presoott's  $ar 
the  half  of  the  globe  his  by  inheritance,  he  pendix  to  the  Boston  edition  of  Bobertaani 
might,  during  the  80  years  of  his  reign,  have  history  of  the  reign  (Boston,  1866), 
moulded  the  great  reformation  to  his  will ;  not-  OHABLES  YL,  2d  son  of  the  emperer  LecH 
withstanding  which,  he  left  at  his  death  both  pold  L  of  Qennany,  and  Margaretta  Theresa  of 
the  church  and  the  state  in  far  more  wretched  Spain,  bom  Oct.  1, 1686,  died  Got  SO,  1740. 
disorder  than  at  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Me  was  educated  from  ms  obildhood  with  a. 
Germany.  Frederic  II.  was  too  dull  of  Intel-  view  to  tiie  Spanish  throne,  to  whidi^  on  the 
lect  to  rule  a  world;  Charles  Y.  was  too  oun-  death  of  Oharies  IL,  the  lart  Spaniah  king  ol 
ning.  Ue  overlooked  great  natural  advanta-  the  house  of  Hi^burg,  he  was  entitled.  But 
ges,  and  buried  himself  in  petty  intrigne.  Oharies  II.,  dying  without  heirs  male^  in  de- 
Luther  remarked  of  him,  during  his  youth :  *  He  fianoe  of  the  Austrian  right|  left  hia  throne  by 
will  never  succeed,  for  he  has  ooenly  rejected  will  to  Philip,  duke  of  Ai^Joo,  aeoond  grandson 
truth,  and  Germany  will  be  implicated  in  his  of  Louis  XI Y.  ti  Franoe;  aiA  on  the  death  of 
want  of  success.*  Time  proved  the  truth  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  in  1700,  Philip  took  mk 
this  opinion.  The  insufficiency  of  the  refor-  session  of  the  kingdooL  AwarsnsnecLiawBiA 
mation  was  mainly  due  to  this  emperor.  Fer-  most  European  poifem  took  pert,  and  wbloh  li 
dinand  I.,  opposed  in  his  hereditary  provinces  known  as  that  ti  the  Spanka  ■ooeession,  ]k 
by  a  predominating  Protestant  party,  which  he  1708  Oharies  was  problatined  king  of  Spate,  In 
was  compelled  to  tolerate,  was  politically  over>  Yienna,  under  the  name  of  Oliarlea  IIL  IHA. 
balanced  by  his  nephew  Philip  IL  in  Spsun  the  asaistanoe  <rf  England  and  Holland  he  ersnt" 
and  Italy,  where  Catholicism  flourished.  The  nally,  Jnne  SMI,  1706,  was  nroolairaed  king  alio 
preponderance  of  the  Spanish  over  die  Austrian  in  Madrid,  but  obstinatriy  ntdlined  betugerown* 
branch  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  exercised  the  ed,  beoanse  he  had  not  the  regal  ontnt  wUdi 
most  pernicious  influence  on  the  whole  of  Qer*  he  thought  requisite  to  iapport  his  dk^nltif* 
many,  by  securing  to  the  Catholics  a  support  This  proved  £Ual  to  OhanMi  Ue  mnak 
which  rendered  reconciliation  imposdble;  to  havinglMidtime  toraosjyerainfcwpflwnti^  end 
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obt^n  an  abler  genen],  in  the  person  of  Uiednke  toneffotliitewldiTillfl*;  tal» 

ofBerwick,  natoral  son  ofJames  II.,  and  nephew  the  French  in  their  d« 

on  hia  mother's  side  of  the  great  English  cap«  left  Raatadti  where  tibe 

tain,  defeated  the  allies  in  the  battle  of  Alman-  on  hia  own    reapooalbttitjr, 

aa,  which  recovered  for  Philip  the  whole  of  yielded,  fearfol  that  penhtM 

Valencia,  and  nltimately  restored  to  him  the  even  Germaaj  from  neritapor.    1 

crown,  which  he  had  once  lost  had  his  enemy  Utrecht  was  reoognised.   PfaBp  imiMiiiik 

taken  the  occasion  to  assame  it    In  1708  and  England  Gibraltar.    Charlaa  vL  rMMfl 

1700,  the  war  languished  in  Spdn,  Charlea  the  Spaidah  poaaeariona  in  Italy,  Kaik^Mi 

being  shat  np  in  Harcelona,  which  was  gallantly  Bardinia,  the  Ketherlmdi^  and  tha  MMstf 

defended  by  a  small  garrison  of  2,000  men,  nn*  Kehl,  Freibnre  and  ITraiaaeh,  Hid  IfcalBritaf 

til  it  was  relieved  by  an  English  fleet ;  bat  the  west  of  the  Rhuie  which  bad  iwrnai^i  Wmi 

great  snccesses  of  the  allies  in  the  Netherlanda  to  France,  for  which  that  poww  iawliiiU» 

inclined  the  French,  exhausted  by  continual  re-  dan  in  exchange.    In  the  tftnalM  ii^fci 

verses,  to  sue  for  peace.    Spain  would  have  dinia  was  given  by  Anatrin  to  the  dalt  tf  1^ 

been  abandoned,  even,  had  not  the  Grerman  cab-  voy,  in  exchanp  for  Sicily,  and  thaaHtaaM 

inets  insisted  on  the  expulsion  of  Philip  by  the  the  title  of  kn^  of  Sardinia.    CMa  li^ 

arms  of  his  own  uncle,  Louis  XIV.    In  conse-  being  the  laat  heir  malo  of  tiba  boHiif  li» 

quence  of  this,  the  war  continued.    In  1710,  the  burg,  gave  hia  whole  attantkm  to  prMnati 

allies  in  Spun  being  reinforced,  the  Germans  inheritance  of  all  the  erowna  whUk  hikllll 

and  the  English  gained  a  signal  victory  at  Sar-  his  daughter*  Ifarin  TTiereaa  of  AnM| 

agossa ;  Philip  was  again  driven  from  Madrid,  hand  he  had  given  to  Fk«ncia  of  Lomf 

and  Charles,  when  it  was  too  late,  entered  it^  end  which  he  hoped  to  attain  bj  what  ii 

amid  the  mournful  and  ominous  silence  of  the  in  history  aa  the  pragmatie  anneliani  a  a 

people,  who  had  been  taught  to  regard  him  aa  or  guarantee,  procored  at  inmanaa  aaa^  Wif  fia 

the  tool  of  the  English  heretics,  and  were  ex-  nationa.    Spam*^  oonaeot  waa  MrAaarflyii 

cited   against   him   by  the  influence  of  the  cession  of  Tnaeany,Fann%  and  Flaoam;  MM 

pope,  the  clergy,  and  the  Jesuits.    France  sent  waa  conciliated  1^  tlio  pcoadaa  af  Lanki; 

powerful   reinforcements,   and  her  best  gen-  England  and  HoUand  bjtho  abaHaaafil 

eral,  Vend6me,  and  the  English  commander  commerdal  aocie^of  Oatead;  andAaMkatf 

Stanhope  suffering  himself  to  be  surprised  and  Saxony  and  Poland,  by  tlwaannMaaflita^ 

made  prisoner  at  Brihuega,  Charles  was  once  cenion  of  the  orown  of  Poland  to  hii  8ni» 

more  shut  up  in  Barcelona,  to  which  thence-  gustus  IIL    The  latter  aaanriBea  ipaa^  i^ 

forth  his  kingdom  was  limited.    Joseph  I.,  em-  volved  Eorope  in  a  freah  vnr.    On  Jia 

peror  of  Germany,  dying  without  issue  in  1711,  of  Augostus  II.,  tho  Polea 


Charles,  at  the  sug^tioxi^of  Eugene,  was  elected    reflection,  for  which  Htanidia  Laaaa^atf  sail 


emperor  and  recalled  to  Germany,  where  he  waa  oflbred  himself  aa  a  candidate^  ...^  _ 

crowned  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  Deoem-  was  not  much  iiivoredbv  tho  noMi|yafFahii 

her  of  the  same  year,  and  one  year  later  king  Charles  held  ateadily  to  ma  eain 

of  Hungary,  at  Presburg.    His  wife,  Elizabeth  ertionof  lua  infloeDoa,  nnitad  to 

of  Wolfonbattel,  and  Count  Stahrenberg,  re-  vention  of  Anne  of  Oonriand,  tfaa 

mained  two  years  longer  in  Barcelona,  in  a  ter  the  Great,  who  had  novarnad 

'  alreakoy  BBOoti 


fruitless  attempt  to  retain  the  kingdom ;  but  1780,  and  who  liad  alreaoy  mootai  ta  lia  n^ 

they  were  forced  to  withdraw,  and  Catalonia  peror  and  to  Prnaala  tho 

fell  a  prey  to  a  cruel  vengeance.    In  England  tion  of  Poland,  aeenred  tha 

the  tories  came  into  power,  who  had  always  tus.    Anne  sent  Mandial  VaMJA^  g| 

sided  with  France,  on  account  of  the  support  it  of    40,000    Rnsalana,  info 


gave  the  Stuarts,  whom  they  still  hoped  to  see    Maurice  the  Strang  (luuahal  Sana)  htm 


restored.    Marlborough  was  replaced  by  Or-  land,  of  which  he  liad 

mond,  who  was  secretly  ordered   to  retreat,  and  conferred  that  dignitj  on 

abimdoning   the  Dutch   under   Albemarle  to  Biron,    whom  aha   had    alavntaA 

defeat,    and  obliging  Eugene  to  retire   from  lowest  position,  lia  iMina   In  ] 

his  position  at  Quesnoy.    This  was  followed  son  of  an  ostler.    Staninawaa 

by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  concluded  in  1713.  be-  from  hia  dominion,  and  to 

tween  France  and  England,  by  which  England  Spain,  and    Bar^nia 

retained  Gibraltar,  Minorca,   and  St  Christo-  Auffustna  or  on   Roaaiai  tat  on   tfaa 

pher^s,  obtained  Uie  demolition  of  the  fortress  evidently  with  no  d^faot  bnt 


of  Dunkirk,  and  the  right  of  free  trade  with    ing  that  power.    Tlia   Raarinaa  nalt  Mil 


the  Spanish  colonies,  in  consequence  of  which  men  to  aasist  the 

she  guaranteed  to  Philip  tlie  possession  of  the  land   remained  nentral ; 

throne  of  Spain.    HoUand  snortly  afterward  owing   to  the  death  of  Ilia 

acceded  to  the  peace.    Tho  German  empire,  the  inarriial  dnke  of  Barvleki  f 

though  abandoned  by  England  and  Holland,  maintain  himaelf  on  Ilia  BldnaL 

could  still  have  compelled  France  to  listen  to  else,  however,  the  imperiaBa 

reason,  had  it  l)ocn  possible  for  her  various  gov-  losses.  Viflara  gained  a  graat 

emments  to  act  in  concert    Eugene  was  forced  ma,  in  wUeh  Mercy,  Ilia  ~ 


v:. 
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iria;  andalthoagb hissaocesBor Kdnigseggsor-  been  vrgod  bjr  life  fiUher,  tmmedlatdy  on  the 
|MtbeaUiedoampon  theSeoohia,  oaptaring  aooeislon  of  luriA  Theresa.    In  ocder  to  iimre 
n  gmifl,  tiie  &te  of  the  campaigii  went  against  his  daims,  be  eondaded  at  Nynmhtnbnrg  aa 
Ite  empire,  while  Don  Oarlos  of   Spain  soo-  aUiance  with  Franoe  and  Spain,  May  18, 1741. 
lasded  in  making  himself  master  of  the  king-  With  the  assistance  of  French  troops  he  cuh 
iom  of  Naples.     These  successes  were  not,  tnred  lintz,  where  he  was  prodaimed  azol^ 
iswerer,  turned  to  the  advantage  of  France  to  duke  of  Austria,  and  afterward  took  posse»> 
As  extent   tiiat  might  have  been  expected,  sion  of  Prague.    £leoted  king  of  Bohemia,  and 
Ionia  XV.,  steeped  in  licentious  dissipation,  soon  afterward  G^ennan  emperor,  he  prooeed- 
•tt^  little  for  conquest  or  glory,  so  long  aa  he  ed  to  Frankfbrt-on-the-Main,  where,  reb.  21, 
ttmld  enjoy  undisturbed  the  pleasures  of  his  1742,  he  was  crowned  emperor  of  G^ermainr  bif 
Att«ni,  and  a  truce  was  concluded,  by  which  his  brother,  the  elector  of  Cologne.    The  Hnn- 
^  former  stipulations  of  the  emperor  were  ac-  garians,  howeyer,  rose  in  fiivor  of  Maria  Thereaa> 
^^ted.    Don  Carlos  retained  Naples;  Parma  whose  army  occupied  Munich,  reconmierednpper 
tt^  Tuscany  were  given  to  Lorraine,  the  sov-  Austria  and  Bohemia,  and  oompeUed  Charka  to 
*<aignty  of  which  was  bestowed  on  Stanislas  resort  to  fli^^t.    The  eflbrts  of  his  general,  Seok* 
LesKugmski,  1736,  with  the  reversion  to  France  endor^  eni&led  him  to  return  to  MnDich,  Amfk 
<Mi  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1760,  when  Lor-  19, 1743 ;  but  in  June  he  was  again  ezpolea  bj 
^ne  became  French.    During  the  remainder  the  victories  of  Maria  Theresa^s  troops.    About' 
^  his  reign,  the  emperor  was  constantly  en-  the  same  time  his  allies,  the  French,  were  de» 
Witnd,  in  wars  with  the  Turks,  from  whom  he  feated  near  Dettingen  by  the  English  alliea  of 
Ymmly  fiancied  he  should  be  enabled  to  make  the  Austrian  empress,  and  Charles  would  never 
Qonqnests,    which    might   counterbalance   his  have  regained  possession  of  his   capital  but 
losses  in  the  west  of  Europe.    But  on  the  death  fbr  his  alliance  with  Frederic  of  Pmnia  (Ma|y 
of  Prince  Eugene,  the  army  which  he  had  ore-  22, 1744),  who  invaded  JBohemia,  and  fbr  tlia 
ited  fell  into  a  state  of  total  demoralization,  exploits  of  Seckendorl    But  prostrated  by  ad- 
The  house  of  Hapsburg  became  extinct  in  tb»  versity,  he  died  soon  after  his  re&itimnee  into 
direct  line  by  the  death  of  Charles,  whidi  hap-  Munich.    He  was  a  weak  man,  wholly  incapft* 
pened  while  he  was  busily  employed  in  reorgan-  ble  of  the  part  which  he  aspirea  to  pli^« 
iiing  the  financial  system  of  his  empire,  which  IT.  NAPLB8. 
Was  io  a  terribly  distracted  condition,  and  inar-  CHABLES  D^ANJOU,  king  of  Naples  and 
ranging  the  last  details  of  the  pragmatic  sanction  Sicily,  count  of  Anjon  and  Provence,  bom 
by  procuring  the  election  of  his  son-in-law,  the  about    1220,    diedin   1286.     He   was   tlia 
dake  of  Tuscany,  husband  of  the  beautiftd  and  youngest  brother  of  Louis  IX.  of  Fnmoa,  and 
high-spirited  Maria  Theresa,  as  king  of  the  Bo-  married  Beatrix,  the  heiress  of  Provence,  1km 
1IMD8.    After  his  death,  the  pragmatic  sanctioa  becoming  related  to  Henry  IIL  d  £n|dand  and 
immediately  dissolved  itself,  as  by  common  con-  Bichard  of  Cornwall,  the  king  elect  of  Uenttany, 
sent  of  all  parties,  not  one  of  the  contract-  whohadmarried  the  2  eldest  sisters  of  Beatrix, 
ing  powers  abiding  by  the  guarantees  which  He  accompanied  his  brother  in  lua  first  om- 
CbArles  had  purchased  at  so  dear  a  rate;  and  it  sade,  landing  with  him  in  Egypt  in  1249^  and 
was  only  by  the  courage  and  abilities  of  his  being  taken  with  him  a  prisoner  by  the  8ai^ 
dnnghter  that  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  acens.    On  his  liberation  he  came  back  toPh>* 
house  of  Hapsburg  were  preserved  and  trans-  vence,  where  he  had  first  to  reestablish  hia  an- 
mitted  without  dismemberment  thority  in  some  of  the  large  dties.    He  greatly 
CHARLES  YIL  (Karl  Albbscht),  emperor  aasM&d.  his  mother,   Blanche  of  Castile,  in 
of  Grermany,  born  in  Brussels,  Aug.  6,  1697,  her  regency  during  the  khig's  absence  in  Pal- 
died  in  Muuicb,  Jan.  20,  1746.    His  &ther  was  estine.     On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Con- 
Maximilian  Emanuel,  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  rad  lY.  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  oidlies 


governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.    Joseph  oflfered  to  him  by  Pope  Urban  IV.,  in  defianoa 

L,  having  taken  possession  of  the  elector's  pos-  of  tb»  ri^dits  of  the  HobenstanfTen.    Crowned 

sessions  in  Bavaria,  outlawed  him,  and  detained  at  Bome,  ne  marched  against  Manfred,  the  nafc- 

his  son  as  prisoner  at  KlagenfbrUi  and  Gdrib,  nral  brother  of  Conrad  tV^  who  had  been  pto« 

where  the  young  prince,  however,  en^joyed  every  dahned  king  by  the  Sidliina.    At  Gfandell% 

advantage  of  education.   Liberated  in  1714,  after  near  Benevento,  he  won  a  great  battle  in  IIM. 

the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Bastadt,  lEfere  his  rival  was  dain,  and  he  assmned  at  onea 

Charles  Albert  was  sent  as  commander  of  the  over  the  reluctant  ItaUans  a  poww  whieh  ha 

troops  against  Turkey  m  1716-U8.    In  1722  he  maintained  by  mmdtigated  severity.    The  na* 

married  a  daughter  of  Joseph  I.,  having  pre-  merons  adherents  of  the  Hohenstanflbn,  awaia 

Tiously  renounced  all  rights  arismg  from  this  of  tiie  popular  feeling,  invited  yonng  CooiadiBy 

marriage  to  the  empire  of  Austria,  and  adhered  son  of  Conrad,  toltaly.    Thu  brave  friaoa^ 

to  the  pragmatic  sanction.    Four  years  aftc^  then  soaroely  16  years  do,  entered  his  hereditMj 

ward  he  succeeded  his  father  as  elector  of  Ba-  states,  whm  he  waa  enthnsiaaticallv  nottr^L 

varia.    His  first  act  now  was  to  protest  against  Every  thing  seemed  to  promise  liimviotory ;  hia 

the  pragmatic  sanction,  and  after  the  death  of  army  waa  numerous  Mid  frOl  of  oonfidenee:  hak 

Charles  VI.  in  1740,  he  put  forth  his  daima  the  crafty  Charlea  with  fbroea  oompanovdlj 

to  the  Austrian  succession,  which  had  already  small,  soooeeded  m  defoating  hia  young  opfQi^ 
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nent  in  1208,  at  the  battle  of  Tagliacozzo,  and  nfeiini  to  Turin,  and       *  4  ^ 

making  him  his  prisoner.    He  subscqueDtly  had  the  pott  of  vioerpv  w 

him  executed  on  the  principal  square  of  Naples,  On  the  death  <rf  Chaiick  ^      4 

after  going  through  the  mockery  of  a  trial.    The  elder  hranohy  1       .  87.  1       .•  ■, 

frienck  and  adherents  of  the  prince  were  also  un-  succeeded  tot      «         .ai      1 

merdfhlly  dealt  with,  and  the  unpopularity  of  the  which,  howeT«r  1     1  1 

conqueror  was  still  further  increased  by  the  inr  realizing  the  anti 

science  of  his  French  soldiery.  In  1270  Charles  freedom.  Soi  j      ■  kv 

sailed  for  Tunis,  to  join  his  brother  Loms  IX*  system  was  a)         en:       on         ■ 

in  his  2d  crusade.    On  his  arrival  he  found  to  agricoltn  1      t.  Biia       hovi 

Louis  dead;  he  succeeded,  however,  in  com-  criniinalla^*  w«r^  r         d       *  001 

pellinff  the  bey  of  Tunis  to  acknowledge  him-  army  received  an  eiiu  w 

self  his  tributary.    On  his  return  hepknned  which  greatly  increased 

the  conquest  of  the  eastern  empire,  but  his  measures  were  "«i"g1f^  «        1        ■ 

schemes   were    baffled    by    the    insurrection  tion  to  nati(mal  liberty.    *xtm\m 

commonly  called  the  ''  Sicilian  vespers."  '  This  king  was  asnndaeModai 

dreadful  event,  which  had  been  brought  about  cession  of  Pope  PinaDL  «^i 

by  Charles's  tyranny,  took  place  March  80,  to  retnm  hearti^  to  his  f         r« 

*1282.    Sicily  placed  itself  under  the  protection  a  constitution  to  Sardinia-      abn«  ■ 

of  Don  Pedro  of  Aragon,  and  Charles  tried  in  amnestied  the  ezllet  of  1     a.,      .1 

vain  to  reconquer  the  island.    He  was  over-  liberty  to  the  pr         i  « 

powered  by  the  superior  cunning  of  Pedro  and  revolution  of  18  in 

the  prowess  of  the  admiral  Roger  delP  Oria.  champion  of  It 

During  this  hard  contest,  it  was  proposed  that  a  aided  with  ]      hum  uia  u 

duel  would  take  place  at  Bordeaux  between  and  the  dnooiea  of  B  mm 

the  2  princes,  a  proposal  eagerly  accepted  by  dena,  saying  boldlr        muaa       — 

Charles,  although  he  was  already  60  years  old;  help  him  in  the  1      d  ^ 

but  the  offer  was  only  made  by  Pedro  to  gain  ss  ("Italy  will  bt  /.    ! 

time,  and  the  Ara^nese  did  not  appear  on  the  ceasftill/  at  llnt^  Cn      !•       Jit  i 

appointed  day.    Charles  repaired  in  haste  to  trengo,  April  80, 1<      ^  ^«4tOL 

Italv,  hoping  to  take  revenge  on  the  battle-  June  11 ;  and  sto  P  ■■ 

field ;  but  on  arriving  at  Gafito,  he  learned  that  chiera;  bntill       |iw  u».j 

his  son  had  been  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  he  was  in  his  Mim  wu 

in  a  naval  engagement  with  the  Aragonese  ad-  26,  by  ICarshal   Badew&v.    1 

mirol.    This  misfortune  preyed  heavily  upon  his  Yicenza^  Treviso,  and  I         .  iw 

mind ;  the  inflexible  warrior  now  became  as  retreat  to  and  from 

wavering  as  he  had  been  resolute.    His  death  risk  of  being  taken,  \       ihh 

soon  followed.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  istice,  throogh  whida  aui  loai 

Charles  II.,  called  the  Lame,  who  began  to  reign  vantages.    On  tha  ei  iv  «« 

in  1289,  after  his  liberation  from  prison.    He  resumed  hostilitieB;  ]       j 

also  tried  in  vain  to  reconquer  Sicily.    He  died  Chrzanowski,  was  0  «  -< 

in  1809.  vara,  March  28, 184^  .i 

y.  SARDINIA.  had  placed  in  him  wera  «uusi      j 

CHARLES  ALBERT  (Cablo  Albxrto  Ama-  resigned  the  crown  to  bia  1 

Dso),  king  of  Sardinia,  born  Oct  2,  1798,  died  Emanuel  II.,  and  retinsd  to 

at  Oporto,  July  28,  1849.    The  son  of  Charles  died  4  months  later.  I 

Emanuel    of  Savoy-Carignan,  of  a   younger  back  to  Turin,  whera  a  1 

branch  of  the  royid  family,  and  having  conse-  in  his  honor.  

quently  no  hope  of  ever  obtaining  the  crown       CHARLES  EMANUEL  X^  wmmmtk  Ai 

except  by  the  extinction  of  the  direct  line,  he  Great,  duke  of  Sa^oj.  bom  ai  tka  oaMlaif  B 

early  adopted  liberal  principles,  and  was  even  Toli,Jan.l2,1562,dieaat8aTillMiM|yti^ 

affiliated  with  the  carbonari.    Being  appointed  11^  succeeded  hb  fiUhor,  f"^     -  ^ 

regent,  March  18, 1821,  on  the  abdication  of  King  snmained  Ironhead,  in  lUQL 

Victor  Emanuel,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pro-  terprisinff  spiriti  inatigatad  \tf 

daim  in  Sardinia  the  constitution  adopted  by  nnscrupmons  ambition, 

the  cortes  of  Spun  and  to  appoint  a  provisional  the  wars  of  his  time,  am 

junta ;  but  his  plans  were  immediately  baffled  into  alliances  with  Spain. 

by  the  marching  of  an  Austrian  armv  into  peror  of  Germany,  wbi» 

Piedmont,  and  tlie  r^ection  by  King  Oharles  as  soon  as  it  tnited  hia  ] 

Felix  of  all  his  measures.    He  then  withdrew  possessed  ti  remarkable  triaBLarai  «f  pi^ 

from  Turin,  rcsipied  his  office,  and  left  the  scientific   aooom|UishiiMBt%Mi  AttHMii 

kingdom.    In  1823,  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  himself  by  his  oonraga  in  aaqj  %  bafllk  fe 

the  French  army  which,  under  the  duke  of  An-  1686  he  married  Oatfaariaa^  tha  4m^tmd 

goul6me,  invaded  Spain,  to  crush  the  liberal  Philip  11.  of  Spain.    TbiaooBBMliai^iMiMBi 

party;  ho  was  consoqnontly  charged  with  perfidy  pretensions  to  the  throiM  of  Vumm  aAv  Aa 

Dy  1^  old  friends.    In  1824,  he  was  allowed  to  death  of  Henry  UL,  laada  Mm  tka  mimf^ 
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r  TV,,  who  had  still  to  conqner  his  ooontry.  'PetM&J'    In  oonseqaenoe  of  this  tlliaiiee  wUih 

red  in  war  with  Henry  for  the  marqoisate  France,  Charles  hecame  involved  in  a  war  with 

duzzo,  and  with  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Portugal  and  England.    The  hostilitiea  against 

ra  and  Bern,  he  was  compelled  h j  a  de-  the  former  oonntij  did  not  last  Ions:  nor  were 

t  St.  Joire  (Oct.  1589)  to  an  nnprofit-  they  severe;  bat  in  the  contest  wuh  the  lat- 

leace,  bat  soon  recommenced  hostilities  in  ter,  the  Spanish  navj  received  a  deadly  blow, 

36  with  the  Catholic  league,  penetrated  in  1805,  at  the  battle  of  Tn^oAgar,  while  Sjn^ 

^vence,  occupied  Barcelonette,  Antibes,  lost,  at  the  same  time,  its  richest  oolovdes  in 

V^as,  and  entered  Aix  as  victor  (Nov.  America.    Napoleon,  who  found  a  pliant  tool 

This  was  bat  the  commencement  of  a  in  Codoy,  finally  resolved  on  depodng  Charies 

rar,  which  was  carried  on  with  varied  sac-  IV.,  who  also  had  an  enemy  in  his  own  son 

md  after  a  scries  of  victories  and  defeats  Ferdinand.   The  yoang  prince,  whose  bad  qoal- 

»rminated  by  the  peace  of  Lyons  (1601),  ities  were  still  unknown  to  the  nation,  guned 

I  gave  Saluzzo  to  Charles  Emanuel  in  ex-  universal  fkvor  by  his  opporition  to  Godoj 

)e  for  some  small  frontier  districts  ceded  and  the  French  nde,  and  used  his  inflaenoe  to 

ince.    He  then  made  a  sudden  attack  on  annoy  his  fiither.    Charles,  dlmsted  with  hk 

ra,  but  the  enterprise  failed ;  many  of  his  son's  conduct,  and  tired  of  the  French  domina- 

rs  were  killed,  others  hanged  as  robbers,  tion,  resolved  to  retire  to  Spatdsh  America;  bat 

1  of  the  growing  influence  of  Spain  in  on  the  very  day  he  intenaed  leaving  his  royal 

he  entered  into  alliance  with  France  and  residence  at  Aranjnes,  March  18, 1808,  he  was 

»;  but  after  the  assassination  of  Henry  stopped  by  a  tomult  of  the  popiuaoe  instigated 

1 61 0),  France  concluded  peace  with  Spain,  by  Ferdinand.    The  rage  of  the  people  was  now 

loning   the   duke  of  Savoy.     He  then  direoted  against  the  oueen  and  Qoaoy.    In  or- 

t  the  alliance  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  der  to  save  Godoy's  ii£»,  Charlea  abdicated  in 

fter  the  extinction  of  the  ducal  line  of  &vor  of  Ferdinand,  but  a  few  days  later  son^t 

la,  laid    claims   to   Montferrat   (1612).  to  with^w  the  aodication.    Napoleon  put  an 

the  death  of  the  emperor  Matthias  (1619),  end  to  the  feud  between  fktber  and  son  by 

came  a  candidate  for  the  crown  cf  Oer-  depodns  them  both.    Charlea  and  Ferdinana 

,  but  was  beaten  by  Ferdinand  II.    Rest-  were  taken  to  Bayonne,  where  Napoleon  was 

I  his  ambition  (which  also  led  him  into  to  pronounce  between  them  as  Ai  ompire.    As 

les  of  conquest  in  Cyprus  and  Macedon),  soon  as  the  emperor  got  them  in  Ua  power,  he 

Acked  Genoa  (1624),  and  finaUy  brought  obliged  Ferdinand  to  restore  the  orown  to  hla 

himself  the  enmity  of  all  his  former  allies,  father,  who  was  in  Ids  turn  persoaded  to  reUn- 

F^ench    occupied   Pignerol,    threatened  quishittoNM)oleon.  This  epiaode  was  tlM  turn- 

,  and  finally  conquered  Savoy.    Broken  ing  pohit  of  the  all-powerfm  emperor^a  fionrtone. 

ese  disasters,  the  old  Charles  Emanuel  Aa  for  Charles,  he  received  in  exchange  for  1^ 

suddenly.    He  was  a  zealous  patron  of  orown  the  castle  of  Compidgne,8urroanded  by  a 

nd  sciences,  but  plunged  his  country*  into  forest  abounding  in  game,  with  a  yearl/  penaon 

ities  by  bis  ambitious  wars.    He  waaaoo-  of  6,000,000  fhmos.    Notwithrtanding  the  al- 

d  by  Amadous  I.  lurements  of  Oompidgne^  Oharies  went  to  Miir* 

Yi.  SPAIN.  seilka.    In  1811  he  was  permitted  to  repair  to 

ARLES  jy .,  king  of  Spain,  bom  in  Naples,  Rome,  always  in  oraipany  with  his  wUb  and 

12, 1748,  died  in  Rome,  Jan.  19, 1819.   The  God<^,  who,  strange  to  say,  beoune  every  daj 

'Charles  in.,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  dearer  to  him.    After  the  fidl  of  Napoleoli, 

having  married  at  an  early  age  his  cousin,  Ferdinand  having  ^ven  dissatislketion  to  the 

.  Luisa  of  Parma,  by  whom  he  was  entu^y  Spaniards,  a  proposition  was  made  to  Chariea 

jlled.    When  Manuel  Godoy,  a  handsome  to  renew  his  daima  to  the  crown;  bat  he  ra- 

^  in  the  body  guards,  became  her  lover,  foBedy  his  only  desire  being  to  npeod  his  latter 

ontrived  to  make  him  the  friend  of  her  J^tam  in  retirement  In  the  company  of  his  wifb 

nd ;  and  she  succeeded  so  well,  that  they  *nd  of  her  paramour.    The  fmner  having  died 

together  on  the  most  intimate  terms,  the  ^^  I^®^  1818,  yief  preyed  ao  mocih  upon  Idi 

ite  of  the  queen  becoming  also  the  favor-  niind  that  he  died  within  a  month  afterward. 

the  king.    He  was  always  ready  to  con-  VIL  BWniER. 

3W  favors  upon  Godoy;  raised  him  very       OHAKLES  XII.,  king  of  Sweden,  bom  in 

iy  to  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant-general,  and  Stockholm,  June  17,  1(^  k^led  at  the  ai^ga 

wed  upon  him  the  title  of  duke  of  Alcu-  of  the  fortress  of  Frederldaihald,  Norwajv; 

nd  the  office  of  minister  of  foreign  afi[auni.  Nov.  80,  1718.     He  mm  tha  eldest  eon  of 

plications  arose  with  the  French  republic,  Charles  XI.  (bom  Nov.  5M,  186A,  ^Ued  April  VL 

to  the  efforts  of  Charles  to  save  the  life  1697),  a  peaoiafU  and  wise  prlnc^  who  improfid 

>  cousin,  Louis  XVI.,  whose  execution  he  the  mteraal  condition  of  nb  kmcdom,  OfMoad 

ted   by  declaring  war   against   France,  the  suooesslon  to  females,  and  kit  the  erovo^ 

rmy,  however,  was  soon  worsted,  and  he  with  a  fhll  treasunr.  to  lua  wouL    Ohaiiea  waa 

appy  to  conclude  in  1795  a  treaty  of  peace  weQ  educated  by  his  fistther,  learning  Wnm^ 

iscl.  ^This  treaty  was  signed  by  Gk>doy,  and  speaking  fluently  in  Latin  and  GemiaO| 

then  assumed  the  title  of  '*  Prince  of  the  bedde  his  nmva  tongoa;  he  waa  mora  than  an 
VOL.  rv.— 48 


baTlDg  obtala|d  bj  the  treaty  of  Qm  iUgoe 
tbo  aid  of  England  and  Holland,  Baramed  tha 
initlaUva  vich  great  enersy.  In  Iby,  1700,  be 
embarked  at  Oarlecrona  for  the  island  of  Zoa- 
lond,  designing  to  attack  Copenhagen  with  a 
floet  of  80  ships  of  the  line,  bcdtlo  tranaporta, 
as3igt«d  bj  a  Untch  and  English  aqoadron.  In 
his  first  engBgemont  Charles  gave  eridenoe  of 
tho  impetnoos  and  daring  conraga  for  frMoh  ha 
was  nftorward  dtstingaiBhed ;  for,  on  nMring 
tho  place  of  disembarkation,  be  leaped  into  the 
Kft,  and  was  the  first  man  on  the  enem;^  kAI. 
Copenhagen  was  bombarded  hy  the  fleets,  ud 
would  have  been  invested  and  oloselj  besi^ed, 
when  further  operations  were  terminated  hj 
n^tistions,  which  had  for  their  resnlt  the 
signing  of  a  separata  peace  at  Trarendahl  (Aug. 
8,  IVOO),  Frederic  iV.  of  Denmark  deserting 
the  coalition,  and  resigning  Scbleawig'HoIstMa 
to  the  boose  of  Qottorp.  In  the  mean  time,  a 
Fdteh  onuf  had  overran  Swedish  livonia,  aitd 
hud  siege  to  Riga,  while  Peter  of  RoaaU  be- 
neged  Narva,  at  the  bead  of  semi-barbuou 
hordes,  who  were  onlj  driven  to  tho  aaaanlt  br 
the  terror  of  the  knout.  The  sword  which 
Obaries   now  drew  was  never   agun  to  bo 


a  lioUow  V^r,  wlMra  IM  BOM : 
allr  retTMt,  ba  tn««lr  bonrad 
»  VOTd,  tnmad  U>  hoin^  b« 
brtbewsj-fae  badflooM.  Jk 
tvonght  tgaliut  bka  nndv  tl 
Bieae^  whoM  tttnaiamtj  mk 
Jeet  of  Mora  ta^th*  gaUvit  P 
for  Oharlea  wh  vwtrjwhan 
CliMcnr,  Julr  80,  1700,  h* 
Tiotonr,  wUul  wmild  hair»  I 
not  Cbarlea  bean  detuned  bg 
Oraeo V,  which  delijsd  tha  ci 
that  althonrit  be  vm  ekMalj- 1 
I^  the  Bwedai  mder  Bab^d 
tunutUf  waapedi'andalUrwH 
oiring  to  the  ianrfoa  t£  Hoi 
slant,  which  nqnirad  tbs  wi 
Ghariea  nnta  170B.  CbariH 
In  petty  atrog^M  with  FohB 
lowing  the  Totug  aad  giawiai 
north  to  r '"  ■^-•"    - 


fixed  on  plndiw  aaglhtr  Uof 
Poland,  jronng  S^fadi  imni 
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sk  upon  Russia,  and  Charles,  dashing  rap-  little  more  than  a  eentory  later,  and'ihared  iJ^ . 

TOSS  Silesia  into  Saxony,  was  there  re-  most  identically  the  same  Date,  and  in  aaneftiy  as 

with  an  enthusiasm  of  zealons  ioy,  second  possible  the  same  manner,  except  that  the  une 

>  that  which  had  formerly  welcomed  the  of  hia  operations  having  oeen  diyerted  to  the 

of  Protestantism,   Oastavos   Adolphns.  Boathward,itwa8intotheTnrkidit«ritoi7,not 

old  step  so  terrified  Angastos  that  he  into  his  own  country^  that  he  efl^cted  hia  eacape. 

is  2  principal  councillors  from  Poland,  He  crossed  tiie  Beretina  at  Boriasbv,  stormed 

all  powers  to  treat  with  Charles;   bat  the  Bossian  linee  at  Holowozyn,  wrang  the 

the  treaty  had  actually  been  signed,  hav-  river  Wabis,  in  which  he  sank  ap  to  the  nedc^ 

en  compelled  during  the  progress  of  ne-  at  the  head  of  hia  forlorn  hope,  and  waa  at  one 

ons,  which  were  secretly  carried  on,  to  time  Borronnded  by  the  CahnnckB,  many  of 

his  Russian  ally  at  Kalisz,  where  Peter  whom  he  slew  with  his  own  hand.    Thence  he 

ctorious,  ho  was  so  much  elated,  that  he  parsaed  tiie  enemy  with  aaoh  ineonaiderata 

ad  the  report  that  peace  had  been  eon-  naste  and  ra^ess,  that  he  loet  himself  and  hia 

.  between  himself  and  Charles  ftdse  in  army  amid  the  forests  and  morasses  of  thoae 

particular.    The  declaration  did  nothing^  drevy  aditades.    Iffis  artillery  waa.  lost  in  the 

'er,  to  eject  that  prince  from  Saxony,  of  awamps,  hia  men  died  of  h'nnger,  while  he  waa 

he  kept   absolute   possession,  and   hx  yet  advancing;  yet  he  still  pressed  reaolntdy 

Augustus  was  held  in  utter  contempt  onward,  the  enemy  wasting  tne  ooontry  before 

testation  in  consequence  of  his  tyranny,  but  him,  aooording  to  the  invariable  praotioe  of  the 

ore  of  his  apostasy  from  the  Protestant  people.    Gen.  Lewenhanpt,  who  waa  attempt- 

L    The  Saxon  was  soon  compelled  to  mg  to  Join   him  with  reenforoementa  from 

his  pretensions,  and  to  meet  Charles  in  Sweden,  was  waylaid  and  defeated,  after  a  dea- 

ence  at  Altranstadt,  where  peace  was  de-  perate  oonflict  which  lasted  dnring  8  entke 

ely  concluded.    By  it  Augustus  resigned  days,  by  the  ozar  in  person,  at  liesna,  notwith- 

ims  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  had  the  atanmng  which  he  snoceeded  in  Joining  hia 

r  to  surrender  to  the  conqueror  the  ner-  master  at  the  Iraad  of  6,000  men.    Up  to  tUa 

f  young  Sobieski  and  the  unhappy  Patknl,  time  it  bad  been  the  plan  of  Chailea  to  atrlke 

t  whom  the  vengeance  of  Charlea  waa  direct  at  Moscow;  bat  when  he  reached  8mo- 

ilarly  excited.    He  had  already  pat  to  len8khewaapenniadedbj^Mazeppa,th6lietman 

General  Patknl,  who  waa  in  the  Saxon  of  the  Gossaou  to  tarn  hia  line  of  ntardi  toward 

3,  and  had  defended  Warsaw  against  his  the  Ukraine,  wnere  the  hordea  were  not  aa  yet 

as  being  born  a  Livonian,  and  therefore  reconciled  to  the  Bosrian  yoke^  and  where  tb^ 

•dish  subject ;  and  he  now  committed  a  had  promised  to  aid  him.  Bat  Peter  lakl  waste 

rhich  is  the  deepest  blot  on  his  escutcheon,  the  coantry,  constantly  retreating  before  Um 

wing  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  hia  and  revising  to  deliver  batde^widMaaeppa.  who 

I   for  his  Livonian   quasi  subject,  and  waa  proecribed,  foiled  to  aid  him  ontU  ne  ioroed 

g  Patkul  to  die  the  agonizing  death  in-  hia  way,  with  fetffol  loss  of  Hfo  from  oold, 

only  on  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  hanger,  and  fiitigae,  in  Uie  depth  of  the  wfnUit 

ictora,  of  being  broken  on  the  wheeL  ITOS-H),  as  iiEur  aa  to  Gadatch  upon  the  Dnieper 

after  the  signing  of  the  peace  the  eventa  in  lat  52%  where  he  retired  into  winter  qiiar- 

residence  of  Charles  in  Saxony  are  very  tera  with  the  intention  of  attaokinff  Pdltowa,  a 

kable,  as  he  fixed  his  headquarters  at  stronff  town  on  the  river  Yoraua,  wiUi  aa 

ist&dt,  and  acted  in  all  respects  as  if  he  abandsnoe  of  all  provbiona  and  aoppliea  of 

the  sovereign  of  the  country,  recmithig  which  hia  army  waa  in  want,  in  the  oom- 

mies  from  its  subjects,  and  compelling  menoement  of  spring.  Before  that  time  arrived 

hat  place  by  threat  of  arms  the  emperor  however,  his  foroea  were  so  fearfolhr  rednead 

istria,  who    had    dispossessed  his  Pro-  that  Peter,  who,  since  hia  defeat  at  Karvai  had 

t  subjects  of  125  churches,  which  had  completely  roorgaidaed  hia  army,  resolved  to 

^ven  up  to  the  Jesuits,  to  restore  those  figh^  and  appealed  at  the  head  of  Y0,000  men, 

had  been  confiscated,  and  to  permit  tiie  at  the  moment  when  hia  invader  waa  about  to 

m  of  6  new  ones.    The  emperor  was  at  invest  the  city.  It  ao  happened  that  whQereoon- 

me  hard  beset  by  his  enemies.    At  this  noitring  the  advance  of  the  enemy  Ghariea  waa 

re,  had  Sweden  joined  the  coalition  against  dangerously  wonnded  in  the  tmgli.  and  waa 

mpire,  it  would  have  been  in  peril  of  obBged  to  limit  hia  exertiooa,  on  the  ^'^jyf 

nin ;  and,  in  order  to  avert  this  cfdamity,  batUe^  July  8, 1709.  to  lasoing  hia  oommanda  from 

orough  was  sent  to  visit  the  Swedish  con-  a  litter  instead  of  directing  their  manceiivrea 

\    The  courtly  talents  of  the  handsome  himself^  and  ohar|^  in  person  at  thdr  head. 

olished  Englishman  were  not  exerted  in  It  Is  said  that  there  were,  moreover,  diaagree 

Charics  was  persuaded  to  withhold  hia  meats  between  Bdmsk6id  and  LeweohMmt 

)m  the  coalition,  and  to  turn  ^e  weight  and  that  the  Swedea,  who  were  pretadnenlly' 

arms  and  military  genius  against  Rnsma.  a  mancsavrlng  arm;^,  did  not  dl^lay  their  nanal 

pt.  1707,  the  Swedish  monarch  invaded  anperiority  in  taebca  on  tUa  ocearion.    Aff 

ountryat  the  head  of  48,000,  marchmgal-  advantagea,  however,  irithont  eoontliig  thl% 

>y  the  very  route  in  which  Kapoleon  follow-  were  in  fovorof  the  enemy:  vast  auperiorlty 

Lh  above  12  times  the  number  of  troopa,  a  of  nnmbwi^  better  eqalpoieiit|  peifect  ooiiditkm 
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of  men  and  animal  a  superb  artilloiy,  aboye  Bat,  abont  thin  i^vM,  ttmigv  twU  iDdk  ^fkm 

aUa^ngle  loader,  and  ho  their  czar.    Tliore  in  Turkey,  which  nearijalterad  Um  wMt  it* 

was  reason  enough  why  the  Kassian  should  of  affiurs  in  Europe.    The  RaMiaa  a$mt»  hst- 

win  the  day,  and  he  did  so  completely.  Charles  ing  at  length  persuaded  the  Ottoaae  Plwa 

escaped,  with  extreme  difficulty,  with  a  handful  that  the  residence  of  Ohariea  aft  Beodrr  wu 

of  K>llowers,  into  Turkish  territory,  old  Ha-  dangerous  to  their  eafcCj,  ••  be  was  PtaiifL 

zeppa  adhering  faithfully  to  his  fallen  fortunes,  they  said,  to  attack  Turkey  linoin  Poind  dmi 

The  last  salvo  was  fired  by  Prince  Mazimilisn  he  succeed  in  establishing  SfanUas  en  te 

Emanuel  of  -Wdrtembcrg,  who  commanded  a  throne,  he  receiFed  intimstion  that  he  mm 

Swedish  regiment    He  was  taken  prisoner  and  leare  Bender ;  and  on  bk  poeitiTclj  i«IWa|ii 

treated  with  extreme  distinction  by  the  czar,  do  so,  orders  were  israea  to  the  iowkkrtf 

The  Swedish  division  of  Lewenliaupt  was  over-  that   place   to   bring  him,  deed  or  iBt^  ii 

taken   and   compelled   to  surrender   on   the  Adrianople.     Still    with     cheraeierMlie  s^ 

Dnieper,  and  Charles,  esca])ing  to  Bender  on  the  stinacy  reftisinff  to  sabmit,  ho  beirieidid  Irii 

Dniester,  a  strong  fortress  which  was  then  in  house,  and  wiu  the  200  or  800  men  who 


Turkish  territory,   whore  ho  was  hospitably    posed  his  personal  retinpe,  defended  tt  iiaim 


received  and  allowed  to  fix  his  residence  by  the  several  thousand  Torka  with  artillerr, 

Ottoman  Porto,  employed  tho  whole  power  and  roof  taking  fire,  he  was  fereed  to  adfy  eat  Ul- 
onergy  of  his  mind  to  bring  about  a  war  between  ing  many  Turks  with  his  own  hand,  whta  b 
Turkey  and  Russia.  This  he  succeeded  in  doing,  spurs  at  length  becoming  ontengM,  bo  ML  mi 
and  tho  grand  vizier,  taking  the  field  at  the  hof^  was  master^  and  made  prisoner  (Feb.  1,  ITIIV 
of  200,000  men,  shut  Peter  up  in  the  Crimea,  with   his  eyebrows  ana  eydeihee  boret  of 
and  his  affairs  seemed  utterly  mined ;  when  his  his  face,  and  his  clothes  eorered  with  Uoed. 
mistress,  for  she  had  not  yet  become  his  wife,  Thence   he   was  remored  to  Demolika,  um 
Martha,  afterward  CatharinoL  of  Russia,  bribed  Adrianople,  where,  obstinato  aa  ever,  hs  r^ 
the  grand  vizier  with  all  her  jewels  to  allow  the  mained  10  months  in  bed,  feigning  ridnnk 
Russians  to  escape.    That  day  was  decisive  of  nntil,  becoming  satisfied   that   he  eooM  a- 
tho  fall  of  Charles  and  of  tho  rise  of  Russia,  pect  to  obtain  nothing  from  the  Forte,  k 
Charles,  who  had  been  greatly  aggrieved  that  sent  off  a  parting  embaMj  to  Constantinople,  is 
to  him  hod  not  been  assigned  the  chief  com-  order  to  conceal  his  intentional  and  then  tskhc 
mand   of  tho  Turkish  army,  galloped  impa-  horse,  in  diagi^se,  by  night,  traTelled  day  mi 
tiently  into  tho  cump,  but  too  late  to  prevent  night  throng  Ilangaiy,  Anetriai  Bavaria  Ikt 
the  escape  of  tho  czar.    Frustrated  as  ho  was  Pfdatinate,  Westphalia,  and    Meekkabori;  ii 
and  severely  mortified,  the  king  of  Sweden  order  to  avoid  tlio  Bazonaand  PftMriaa^ai 
still  continued  year  after  year,  until  1713,  to  passing  through  Cassel  incognito^  althomh  Ui 
linger  at  Bender,  incessantly  employed  in  en-  2d  sister,  Ulrica  Elenora,  had  reoanUy 
deavoring  to  awaken  tho  Turkish  government  married  to  Frederic,  hereditary  prinoe 
to  a  consciousness  of  tho  danger  of  allowing  the  reached  Stralsnnd  during  a  dark   H 
Russians  to  consolidate  their  rising  power,  and  night  (Nov.  22,  1714).    The  moment  It  m 
constantly  hoping  that  ho  had  succeeded,  but  known  that  Charles  was  in  the  city,  H  wssi^ 
ever  hoping  in  vain.     lie  efiected  tlio  over-  vested  by  a  combined  army  c^  Dwci^  fiuma 
throw,  by  tho  intrigues  of  tlio  agents  whom  Russians,  and  PnissianBi    It  waa  dcfcadsd  bf 
ho  employed  at  Constantinople,  of  4  successive  Charles  with  eztraordinarr  ehin  and  taleat  fv 
ffrand  viziers,  and  felt  justified  in  his  h>ng  delay  nearly  a  year;  but  being  deqwrate  oCreeMn 
by  the  reasonable  hopes  ho  entertained  of  plac-  aid  from  without,  he  was  foreed  to  abaadoa  i 
ing  himself  at  tho  head  of  a  powerful  Turkish  Dec.   15,   1716,  when  he  reUred  to  LmI  h 
army.    In  tho  mean  time  Livonia  and  Plsthonia  Scania,   whero  he  set  himself  to  dsfeni  bos 
fell  a  prey  to  Russia,  immediately  after  tho  coasts.    For  the  remainder  of  hia  reign  ths  wv 
calamity  of  Pultowa.  Riga  surrendered.  Cour-  was  carried  on  for  the  moet  |mb1  hj  wtt^  si 
land  became  tho  property  of  Peter,  who  caused  generally  to   the   prria^oe   oi  tho  Swedi^ 
its  duko  to  marry  his  nieco  Anno  Petrovna,  Uiough  not  witliont  Charlee  at  timea  m 
and  then  designedly  and  deliberately  drank  dangerous  efforts  agunst    Norway.    At 
him  to  death.    Poinerania  was  next  invaded,  time  his  principal  friend  and  adTieer  was  E 
The  Saxons  seized  tho  whole  of  Poland  on  tho  GOrtz,  the  minister  of  Holateln,  who  nndsi 
flight  of  Stanislas,  who,  deserted  by  all  his  the  causo  of  Charles  with  extraordlnarTenM 
adherents,  joined  Charles  in  Turkey ;  tho  allied  and  ability,  and  had  all  bnt  anooecdcd  m  taw- 
forces  of  Saxony  and  Russia  ninde  themselves  ing  up  the  anti-Swedish  leafnw,  whieh  haijtft 
masters  of  all  Swedish  Pomeranio,  with  tho  been  Joined  by  George  I.  of  Eariand.  Itwmlki 
exception  of  Stralsund  and  Wismar;  and  after  policy  of  G6rtz  to  gain  OTernter  the Grt^ 
tho  war  had  been  carried  on  with  tho  most  atro-  by  any  concession  which  might  bo  naedfn^  If 
clous  cruelty,  Stade,  Altona,  Garz,  and  Wolgart  his  aid  or  connivance  to  conqnv  KorwiQr,  — ' 
being  burned  to  tho  ground  in  tho  dead  of  thence,  with  the  preconcerted  aid  oCn" 
winter,  and  nearly  nil  their  inhabitants  perish-  rbing,  to  land  in  Scotland,  and 

ing  of  hnn^cer,  cold,  and  misery,  Pniasia  was  I.  in  favor  of  the  pretender,  i ^ 

induced  to  join  the  anti-Swedish  leiij^uo  bv  the  agreed  upon,  by  which  Petorahonld^ 

promise  of  the   future  posi>ession  of  Stettin,  conquests    on  the  golf  of 
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ihonldbe  replaced  on  the  throneof  Poland,  and  foienoea  at  Upaal,  and  in  VnO  eommenoed  fba 
Oharles  should  bo  married  to  Anne  Petrovna,  tonr  of  Europe.  On  the  death  of  hia  (B&Wi 
the  widow  of  the  duke  of  Oourland.  Accident  and  the  aoceerion  of  his  brother,  QnstaTns  WLi 
disBolved  the  whole  scheme.  A  Swedish  de-  to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  he  was  recalled  hoina^ 
ifMtch  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes.  Den-  where  he  played  a  yerj  important  part  in  tlie 
mark  dreaded  the  union  of  Russia  and  Sweden ;  revolntion  of  1772,  b^  wbidi  the  power  of  the 
Sazonj  saw  that  she  should  lose  Poland;  kingdom  was  vested  m  the  {person  of  the  king^ 
.Hanover,  that  her  projects  upon  Bremen  ana  with  the  oonsent  of  the  estates.  Thia  waa 
Yerden,  Russia  that  hers  on  Stettin  would  fail  effected  mainly  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Frederic  of  Hesse  would  no  longer  be  heir  to  the  order  of  Yasa,  and  by  thtf  organization  of  dnba 
crown  of  Sweden;  while  the  power  of  Charlea,  and  committeea.  among  the  yonns  offioera  of - 
l^  so  great  a  marriage,  would  swell  to  a  height  the  army  and  navy  in  the  oooiidenoe  €i  fba 
dangerous  to  the  aspirations  of  the  Swemsh  king.  It  waa  agreed  that  the  brothera  ^  tha 
aristocracy.  A  small  Swedish  force  imder  king  should  superintend  and  commeaee  the 
Armfeidt  had  perished  from  cold  while  crossing  moyement  in  the  country,  while  tiie  Idng  him- 
the  mountains  which  separate  Norway  from  self  should  attend  to  the  management  of  'the 
Sweden,  and  another,  commanded  by  Oharles  in  affiiir  in  the  oi^ital.  The  revoluiion  bit^e  out 
person,  was  besieging  the  fortress  of  Fredericks-  by  the  pretended  siege  of  Ohristianstadti  Aog; 
nald,  in  the  south  of  Norway,  when  the  king  12, 1772,  by  Prince  Oharl^,  in  whieh  no  one 
was  shot  through  the  head.  His  death  waa  sup-  waa  ii\}nred,  and  the  whole  buaineaa  waa  so  ad- 
posed  to  have  been  predetermined  by  conspira-  mhrably  managed,  that  without  the  spilling  of 
tors,  but  the  hand  which  did  the  deed  was  a  sinc^e  drop  of  blood  the  oountnr  waa  deUver^ 
never  discovered.  In  his  pocket  were  found  a  ed  from  the  fiiodoua  tyranny  of  the  nobles^  and 
miniature  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  a  prayer  the  Idng  honorably  reetored  to  the  authority  of 
book.  His  tomb  is  in  the  chapel  opposite  to  that  his  ancestors.  Shortly  after  these  eTenti^ 
where  the  remains  of  Gustavus  Adolphna  are  Prince  Ohariee  waa  created  duke  of  Sodermann- 
interred,  in  the  royal  mausoleum  in  the  Riddur-  land,  and  appointed  gOTenio]!<-general  of  Stook- 
holms  church  in  Stockholm.  The  walla  are  holm;  but  in  the  war  which  diortly  afterward 
decorated  with  trophies  of  his  varioua  battlea,  broke  out  against  Russia,  whioh  pernsted  in 
including  a  standard  taken  with  his  own  hands  fomenting  diaaenaiona  in  Sweden,  he  returned  to 
in  Poland.  The  hat,  clothes,  and  sword  worn  his  old  profeaaion,  assumed  the  command  of  tfa* 
by  him  at  the  time  of  his  death  are  presenred  Swedish  fleeta,  and  defeated  the  Russiana  in  a 
in  tlie  cbapcL  Ulrica  Elenora  and  her  husband  great  naval  engaoement  in  the  gulf  ai  Finland; 
Frederic  of  Hesse  succeeded  liim  on  the  throne  m  reward  fbr  wnich  dtrtingui«ied  aenrioe  be 
of  Sweden.  GOrtz,  for  his  endeavors  to  preserve  was  raised  to  t^e  govemoruiip.  Onthemnr- 
the  integrity  of  the  kingdom,  was  sentenced  to  der  of  hia  broiher,  Gustavua  UL  he  waa  ^h 
the  block.  Sweden  was  as  fatally  dismembcored,  pointed  regent  in  1792 ;  in  which  ntnatlon,  at 4 
in  order  to  secure  the  succession  of  a  false  heir  to  nighly  critloal  period,  he  preserved  the  kington 
her  crown,  as  she  could  have  been  by  the  utmost  for  hia  nephew,  Gustavua  lY.,  in  ita  oonatita* 
spite  of  her  enemies.  She  has  never  again  tional  form,  kept  it  externally  and  intemaUr  at 
risen  above  the  condition  of  a  second  rate  peaoe^  and  united  for  the  protection  of  navwap 
power. — Charles  was  distinguished  for  love  of  tion  in  ti^e  northern  seaawith  hian^gfabomtlM 
justice,  for  intrepidity,  firmness,  temperance,  and  I^mea.  In  1796  he  resigned  hia  power  to  Us 
austerity  of  life.  But  his  firmness  frequently  de*  nephew  Gustavua,  who,  having  attained  hia 
generated  into  obstinacy,  his  temperance  into  minority,  ascended  the  throne  in  that  yeaR 
eccentricity,  and  his  austerity  into  excessive  miaer  the'  title  of  Quatavua  Adolphna  IY« 
severity.  lie  was  toll  and  of  noble  appear-  After  his  nephew's  aoeeeaion,  Prinoe  Oliariea 
ance,  had  a  fine  open  forehead,  large  blue  eyes,  retired  into  private  life,  paaiing  hia  time  in  lifr* 
flaxen  hair,  fair  complexion,  a  handsome  noee^  erary  and  adentifio  punnita,  and  appeared  no 
a  pleasant  smile,  but  little  beard.  Among  the  more  in  pnblio  aflhira  until  hia  nephew  hnving 
ivorks  which  refer  to  his  life  may  be  mentioned  become  a  religioua  flmattc,  and  that  of  a  moal 
that  written  by  his  chaplain  Norberg,  entitled  misohievoua  Moriptlcmy  A  revcdution  brobi 
Konung  GarU  XIL  historia  ;  Adlerfeld's  Ei$-  out  in  1809,  by  which  be  waa  depoaed  and  bla 
toire  militaire  de  Charles  XIL  ;  Lnndblad^s  undo  placed  at  the  head  of  affldn,  first  aa  ad* 
Konung  Carls  XIL  hUtoria  (Stockholm,  ministrator  of  the  realm,  and  afterward  (Jnn# 
1830 ;  German  translation,  Hamburg,  1885-'40);  20, 1809)  aa  king  of  Sweden;  in  whidli  tlii» 
and  Yultairc's  celebrated  MisUnre  ds  Chartu  he  reigned  well,  moderately,  and  wiaa(7«  BM 
XIL  rcKJgn  waa  east  in  atomry  timeai  dnriur  tte 
CHARLES  Xni.,  bom  Oct  7,  1748,  died  splendid  avatar  and  headOong  M  ofllfapft- 
Feb.  5,  1818.  He  was  the  2d  son  of  King  leon;  but  he  oonduotod  the  aflUia  of  alato 
Adolphus  Frederic  and  Louisa  Ulrica,  sister  m  with  anch  eonaummate  abUity  and  pradenoa^ 
Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia.  Destined  from  that  while  almost  eveiy  other  Enropean  kisjjj^ 
his  birth  to  fill  tlio  high  office  of  lord  high  ad-  dom  waa  in  some  degree  a  aoflSBrer  by  the  life 
miralof  Sweden,  he  received  a  naval  education^  of  the  long  protracted  waiftre^  Sweden  nol 
nnd  made  several  cruises  in  his  youth.  In  only  had  no  loaaea  to  mourn,  either  on  the  fiaM' 
1765  ho  become  president  of  the  society  of  or  in  the  doings  <tf  cabjnatiy  hat  aetoaQy  rti^ 
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oeived  Norway  at  the  restoration  of  peace  as  a  allied  Roarian  troopa  aheekai  Idb 

compensation  for  her  loss  of  Fiuland.    Charles  operaUonSi  and  after  the  ddeaft  of  Komkoff  k; 

XIII.  had  married,  so  long  ago  as  1774,  Hedwig  Maseftna  at  Ziirich,  ha  had  apin  to  §atH  ib 

Elizabeth  Charlotte,  princess  of  IIolstein-Got-  Rhine.  ^  Bad  health  oooipellad  him  ia  Xa^ 

torp,  but  having  no  heir  by  her,  ho  hud  adopted  1800,  to  resign  his  eonunand  to  Knqr, 

Prince  Christian  of  IIolstein-Sonderbarg-Augas-  retire  to  Bohemia.    HowaanoC  W  n 

tenburff  as  his  successor ;  and  on  his  djiDg,pre-  when  he  had  to  haften  again  to  tha  dd 

maturely,  chose  Marshal  Bemadotto  io  suo-  the  empire  of  his  brother,  wldeh^b^  tha 

eeed  him.  able  narohea  of  Ki4M>leoii  orer  the  J^  mi 

CHARLES  XIY.  JOIIN.    See  Bernadotti.  of  Moreau  throQgli  Germany,  waa  tvB^Aft  to 

CHARLES,  archduke  and  generalissimo  of  the  brink  of  min.    Tha  annktiea  of  htfrn 

Austria,  duke  of  Teschen,  Sd  son  of  the  empe-  concladed  by  him  with  the  latter  wh  tha  |n> 

ror  Leopold  II.,  younger  brother  of  Francis  I.,  liminary  of  the  peace  of  LnneTiDa  (1801).   Bi 

and  uncle  of  Ferdinand  I.,  emperors  of  Austria,  great  senricea  were  now  wirognim<  by  ki 

bom  Sept.  6, 1771,  in  Florence,  then  the  resi-  appointment  as  preaidantof  the  adfe  eemd 

dence  of  his  father  as  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  of  war  at  Vienna,  as  well  aa  by  a  prapamaa 

died  April  80,  1847.    Cf  weak  constitution  imd  made  at  the  diet  of  tha  German  ampin  la  n- 

sickly,  he  seemed  to  promise  little,  but  was  ward  him  with  a  atatoe,  and  tha  titia  af  sf- 

soon  attracted  by  military  subjects,  and  be-  lour  of  Germany ;  which  hononi,  howem;  k 

came  fond  of  geometry  and  other  serious  stud-  refused  to  accept.    In  1806  ha  eoanmaiM  tti 

ies.    He  was  20  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  Austrian  armv  in  Italy  againat  Hiaite^  Wt  Ui 

first  war 'of  the  emperor,  his  brother,  against  victory  at  Caidiero  (Oct.  80)  waaof  fitdtani 

France  n792).    Under  Hohenlohe  betook  part  as  Napoleon,  after  tha  anrrendar of  C^ m 

in  the  oatde  of  Jemmapos  against  Dumouriez,  rapidly  adTandng  toward  VianBa.    Tha  laict 

and  then  commanded  the  van  of  the  prince  of  retreat  of  the  archdnke  Ferdinand  to  Bohan 

Cobnrg,  when  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  and  the  battle  of  Anstarliti,  conqianad  Vhaoi 

engagements  of  Aldenhovcn  and  Neerwinden,  to  the  peace  ^  Preslmfi^  (Dae.  98},    GMa 

in  which  the  French  were  defeated.    Belgium  was  now  made  generalianmo  oC  all  tha  Aflrtna 

having  been  reconquered,  ho  was  appointed  its  armies,  and  minister  of  war,  wUb  laUiii 

governor-general,  March  25,  1793.    In  1794  he  power,  which  he  need  for  the  reorganiattMB  if 

ad  a  part  of  the  Austrian  command,  in  the  the  forces  of  the  empire,  and  tha  rwarina  ef  s 

batties  of  Landrecy,  Tournay,  Courtray,  and  strong  reserve  and  militia.    Inl808,iAvtb 

Fleurus,  against  the  victorious  army  of  Piche-  abdication  of  Charles  IV-  king  oC  flfHia.  tb 

gru.    When  the  Nctiiorlands  wore  lost,  he  re-  provinces  of  Catalonia  and  Aragon  aalM  Urn 

tired  for  some  time  to  Vienna  to  restore  his  to  the  throne  cf  Spain  and  In^a^aad  an  bfU 

impaired  health.    In  1796  he  took  tiie  field  frigate  was  sent  to  carry  him  ftom  THarti  ta 

again  as  field-marshal  of  tiie  empire,  and  com-  was  sent  back  with  hia  thanka.    In  tha  wmd 

mander-in-chief  of  tlio  Austrian  army  on  the  1809  he  commanded  in  Bavaria,   wfcila  Iv 

Rhine,  and  his  victories  over  Jourdan,  at  Keu-  brothers  John  and  Ferdinand  lad  tha  anew  ia 

markt,  Teining,  and  Amberg,  soon  compelled  Italy  and  Poland;  headvanoad  aateaaBtfi»> 

Moreau,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Munich,  bon,  but  Napoleon's  victoriaa  aft  ThaMi(A^ 

to  undertake  his  famous  retreat;  the  French  19),  Abensberg  (20X  Landahnt  (SIX  SckalU 

were  driven  over  tlie  Khino,  and  only  main-  (22X  and  Ratisbon  (^X  compdlad  lam  la  it* 

tained  in  their  possession  the  bridges  of  Ha-  treat.  Having,  however,  received  new  rria 

ningenand  Kehl.    Botli  these  positions  Charles  ments,  he  defeated  Napolaoo,  who  had 

attacked  and  took  in  the  following  winter.  But  Vienna,  in  the battie  otAMfemtrnd  Ei 

while  things  wcro  going  on  successfully  in  Ger-  21, 22),  ti^ns  diaking  the  bafiaf  In  tha 

many  under  his  command,  the  French,  under  ity  of  the  modem  Cietar.    This 


Bonaparte,  wore  everywhere  victorious  in  Italy,    little  more  than  glory ;  the  greaftJMtttia  ef  ww- 


and  were  rapidly  advancing  toward  the  heart  ram  (July  5,  6)  decided  againat 

of  Austria ;  and  when  Charles  was  sent  there  to  commenced  victoriously  by  tha  Ahomm   Bi 

check   their  progress,    the    victorious   young  retreated  in  tlte  best  order 

genoral,imitatingtho  words  of  CoDsar,  could  say:  fighting  to  Znaym.    An  am 

*^  Hitherto  I  have  had  to  combat  armies  with-  and  soon  after  the  peace  of  8eh6nbnn^ 

out  a  commander ;  now  I  have  to  combat  a  com-  end  to  the  bloody  camnnign. 

mandcr  without  an  anny/'    Charles  was  com-  wounded,  and  feeling  at  tka  ana 

pellod  to  conclude  the  preliminary  treaty  of  ally  mortified,  he  laid-  down  hia 

Leoben,  April  18,  1797,  which  was  soon  follow-  mand,  July  80,  resigning  all  hia 

ed  by  the  peace  of  Campo  Fonnio.    Having  tired  to  Teschen,  whenoa  ho  alli 

lived  for  some  time  in  Bohemia,  as  governor  of  Vienna.    After  the  retnm  oC  Ki 

that  kingdom,   he  was  again  called  to  arms  Elba,  he  agmn  served  for  a  aheri 

after  the  violent  breaking  otf  of  the  confess  of  emor  of  Mentz ;  but  this  waa  tha 

Kastadt  (1790),  and  ag:iin  defeated  the  French  puolio  life.    He  married  in  1815 

under  Jourdan,  who  had  crossed  the  Kliine,  in  princess  of  Kasaan-Wailbari 

the  battles  of  Ostnich  and^Stockach.    Dissen-  father  of  a  numerous  and 

sions  between  him  and  the  commanders  of  the  among  whom  he  livad  in 
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Kng  the  honors  and  distinctioiis  due  to  his  Herder,  Wieland,  SohUIer,  Yoigt,  and  ICobIiul 

merits  as  a  militarj  commander,  and  a  In  1786  he  took  senrioe  in  the  Pmaeian  arm/, 

reputation  for  modesty,  frankness,  and  was  in  the  campaigns  of  1792-*98,  <m  the  Bhine^ 

>lishments.    Ilis  2  worVs,  *^  Principles  of  as  Tolonteer,  was  made  Pmsnan  Ueatenaot- 

r,  illustrated  hj  the  History  of  the  Cam-  general  in  1797,  and  remained  in  seryioe  till 

of  1796  in  Germany  "  (8  vols.  Vienna,  after  the  hatde  of  Jena  (1806),  when  he  retired 

,  and  ^^  History  of  the  Campaign  of  1790  to  his  dokedom  and  soon  Johied  the  Bhenish 

irmany  «nd  Switzerland  "  (2  vols.  Vienna,  oonfederacj*  His  soldiers  now  fon|^t  for  Napo- 

,  are  highly  esteemed  in  military  literar  leon  ^who  came  over  from  Erfort  to  see  hun, 

—Of  his  sons,  the  eldest,  Alhert,  horn  togetaerwith  the  emperor  Aloumder)  in  Tyrol, 

is  military  and  civil  governor  of  Hangary ;  Spain,  and  Bnssia.    Having  gone  over  to  the 

les  Ferdinand,  born  1818,  and  Wifiiam,  coalition  in  1818,  he  entered  tl^  Bnssian  senrloe 

1 827,  are  lieutenant  field-marshals  of  Ans-  in  the  following  year,  andled  an  army  of  Saacoos, 

Frederic,  who  distinguished  himself  in  Heerians,  and  Kosnans  into  tiie  ifetheriandB; 

laval  expedition  to  8yria  (1840),  died  at  He  then   went   to  Paris,  London,  and  Vi- 

}e,   1846.     His  daughter  Theresa,  bom  enna,  and  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  1815, 

was  married  (1887)  to  Ferdinand  H.,  The  congress  of  Vienna  rewarded  him  by  en- 

of  Naples ;  her   sister,  Maria  Carolina,  larging  his  state,  and  erecting  it  into  a  gnmd 

1825,  to  the  archduke  Kainer  Ferdinand,  dndhy,  as  well  as  with  the  compensation  of 

[ARLES,  Jacques  Alexandbb   C^sab,  a  800,(X)0  thalers.    He  was  the  first  of  the  Qchp> 

sh  physicist,  born  at  Beaugenoy,  Nov.  12,  man  princes  to  introdnoe  the  promised  constita- 

died  in  Paris,  April  7,  1828.  He  was  re-  tionat  representation  (1816),  and  aUowed  free- 
able  for  his  skill  in  public  experiments  and  dom  to  the  preeS|  nntil  he  was  induced  to  adop^ 
nstrations,  and  his  lecture-room,  in  which  restrictive  measures  by  the  oomplioatioos  that 
pularized  the  electrical  discovery  of  Frank-  foUow^  the  great  gi^ering  at  the  Wartborg 
ras  attended  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  1817.  He  died  of  aprakoiyat  G^raditii'nesEr  * 
iblics  of  Paris.    Montgolfier  having  sent  Torgan,  on  his  return  from  Berlin.    Several 

balloon  filled  with   rarified  air,  Charles  sdentiflo  and  agricoltoral  institotion&  a  park 

diatcly  constructed  the  first  balloon  ever  and  botanical  g^urden,  are  among  the  improve- 

capable  of  holding  hydrogen  gas,  with  ments  wiUi  wmoh  he  adorned  hui  oonntry.  He 

1  an  aeronaut  successfully  ascended,  Ang.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Chaiies  Frederic. 

33.    Charles  afterward  made  an  aerostatic  OHABLES  OlTT,  a  S.  K  ooon^  of  Va., 

^e  himself,  rising  to  tife  height  of  7,000  ft  bounded  on  tiie  8.  bv  James  river,  and  on  the  K. 

ivented  the  megascope  and  other  ingenious  and  £.  by  the  Ohickahmnlny ;  area  184  so.  m.; 

il  instruments,  was  a  member  of  the  acad-  pop.  in  1850, 6,200,  oi  whom  8,764  were  slaves, 

3f  sciences  and  librarian  of  the  institute,  k  was  one  of  the  8  original  shires  into  whidt 

lad  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cabinets  in  Virginia  was  divided  in  1684w  Presidenta  Har- 

^e.  risen  and  Tyler  were  both  bom  within  the 

[ARLES  AUGUSTUS,    grand   duke   of  limits  of  this  county.    In  1860theprodneti(ms 

Weimar-Eisenach,  son  of  the  duke  Ernest  amounted  to  178,940  bnsliels  of  Indian  oom, 

stus  OoQstantine  and  Anne  Amalia,  prin-  81,229  of  wheat^  2,461  of  potatoea,  and  0,144 

of  Brunswick,  born  Sept.  8,  1757,  died  pounds  of  wooL    There  were  6  com  and  6  saw 

14, 1828.   Having  lost  his  father  in  the  first  mills,  1  tannery,  18  churches,  and  92  pupQs  at- 

>f  his  life,  he  was  educated  with  the  greatest  tending  public  schools.    Yalue  of  real  ertate  in 

together  with  his  posthumous  brother,  I860,  $861,579 ;  in  1856,  $1,008,497 ;  ahowing. 

iric  Ferdinand  Constantine,  under  the  re-  an  increase  of  16  per  cent.    Ciqdtd,  QharWa 

^  of  his  youiifc  mother,  who,  in  the  first  year  Oi^  Oourt^iouse. 

the  deatli  of  her  husband,  was  herself  still  OHARLES  D£  BLOIS,  or  bb  CHinLLOV, 

*  the  guardianship  of  her  father.  Upon  the  duke  of  Brittany,  died  in  1864.  He  was  the  ne* 

imendation  of  Frederic  the  Great  she  ap-  phew  of  Philip  VL  of  IVance,  who,  anzions  to 

ed  as  their  governor  tlie  count  of  GOrtz,  secure  his  fortune,  married  him  to  Jeanne  dePen- 

vard  Prussian  minister,  giving  them  as  thidvre,  heiress  apparent  to  the  du<Md  crown  ef 

ers  Seidler  and  Herrmann,  Wieland  and  Brittany.    But  on  the  ■  death  of  John  IIL,  In 

el,  while  Sohmid  conducted  the  affi&irs  of  1841,  the  daim  cf  Jeanne  was  disputed  by  John 

ttle  state  through  the  difficulties  of  the  7  of  Montfort.  brother  of  the  deceased,  who  as- 

'  war.    In  Dec.  1774,  Charles  Augustus  serted  that  Brittany  oonld  not  rerert  to  ftinale 

her  with  his  brother  entered  upon  a  jour-  soverdgns.    Thence  arose  a  war  of  SO  yeta^ 

0  Franco  and  Switzerland,  during  whidi  duration,  in  which  the  kings  of  England  and  of 

ado  tlio  acquaintance  of  Goethe,  who  be-  France  participated,  the  former  giving aaiistanoe 

his  friend,  and  afterward  his  minister,  to MontfortwhHe the  latter sappostsdOhaita 
ig  been  declared  reigning  duke  by  his  deBlds.  His  cause  ai  first  promised  to  be  sne- 
er on  his  18th  birthday,  he  married  Louisa,  cessfol ;  his  competitmr died  aboot  1846;  where- 
ess  of  Uosse-Darmstadt,  and  continued  the  upon  Jeanne  of  Montfort  came  bdd^  forward 
il  and  reformatory  government  of  his  in  behatf  of  herTOungson,  anddiqua^ed  snoh 
er,  gathering  around  him  at  Weimar  a  circle  courage,  ixMpired  her  followers  with  snoh^  en- 
tinguishedmen^  among  whom  were  Goethe^  thnslasnii  and  obtained  iooii 
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the  ohivoliy  of  England,  that  fortune  at  last  do-  would  not  tee  him.     Hs 

Glared  for  her.  Charles  was  killed  in  1364,  and  impression  on  all  penona  with  whom  kt 

the  ducliy  of  Brittonjr  was  awarded  to  young    in   contact^   and   paitioalarly   opoa  Mi . 

MontforL                                              i  Soze,  who  was  to  naTe  been  the  real  hmi  4 

CII AliLES  EDWARD,  Louis  Philip  (Jasixik,  the  invading  arm/.    That  armj  was  —mm 

son  of  James  Stuart  and  Clementina  Sobieski,  on  tlio  channel  coaati  and  coniwted  of  U,M 

and  grandson  of  James  II.,  king  of  England,  born  men.    The  tranaporta  were  to  be  eomwoj^  kf 

in  Rome,  Dec  81, 1720,  died  there  Jon.  80, 1788.  20  shipa  of  tlie  line  and  6  frigates    Tht  ta^ 

His  mother^s  protracted  labor  of  6  days  might  lish  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  the  ncveMibl 

have  been  thought  to  indicate  that  his  career  war  hod  not  been  declared,  thoogfa  ii 

was  destined  to  afford  no  exception  to  the  in  fact    Their  channel  fleet  was 

misery  that  seems  to  have  been  the  inheritance  of  their  ships  being  In  tlie 

of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart.    But  the  where  they  had  been  aent  to  the  mmmamm  W 

Jacobite  party  saw  in  his  birth  an  event  tliat  the  house  of  Anstria.     The  prince  and  tti 

gave  them  new  hopes.    The  incapacity  of  the  marshal  embarked,  th^  pfeparatioos  laviii 

pretender,  or  chevalier  de  St.  George,  as  ex-  been  completed,- at  the  doaeolFebniavy.   Tin 

nibited  in  1715-^16,  and  the  failure  of  Albe-  wos  the  most  favorable  tnm  that  the  InImb 

roni's  plan  for  his  restoration  in  1719,  had  well  of  the  Stuarts  ever  took  after  the  ti^  rf 

nigh  driven  them  to  despair.     The  birth  of  James  II.    There  was  mneh  diaoontcnt  in  Em^ 

Charles  Edward,  and  the  high  character  of  the  land,  they  had  a  powerlhl  party  in  fiiwrhM. 

race  to  which  his  mother  belonged,  caused  a  and  the  Irish  Catnolics  looked  opun  ifaM  ■ 

reaction  in  their  feelings,  and  prol(>nge<l  the  promised  delivereni.    Marshal  8tfe  vis  tti 

struggle  between  the  constitutionalists  and  the  ablest  of  living  soldiera,  and  one  of  the  Urn  ^a»- 

divine  right  party  for  another  generation,  which  rals  who  have  beaten  Ensliah  armiaa  on  piieM 

was  marked  by  desperate  intrigue,  and  was  fields.    Charles  was  enthnaiaatio  and  HHte^ 

concluded  in  wholesale  slaugliter.    They  were  and  had  he  landed  sncoeaa  woold  |»olal4y  kait 

not  disappointed.    Charles  early  gave  indica-  been  his.  Rnt  nn  Mirrh  H  n  grrat  ■tiaTnimasMJ 

tions  of  talent,  and  of  a  firmness  of  purpose  raged  for  a  week.    Many  veawl^  fiDad  wA 

inherited  from  his  mother,  which  misfortune  troops,  were  lost, and  thereat  were fiDnailaA 

caused  to  degenerate  into  sheer  obstinacy.    He  to  France.    Though  Charlea  eameat^ 

was  well  educated  by  Protestant  tutors^  ac-  the  French  sovemment  to  renew  the 

quiring  accurate  knowledge  of  Engl'ish,  French,  he  failed ;  whereupon  ho  directed  lua  i 

and  Italian,  and  of  tlie  history  of  England.   His  to  private  efforta,  atf  with  difBenlty  was  ■» 

physical  education  was  attended  to,  and  he  was  vented  from  sailing  to  Scotland  in  a  flMf 

dexterous  in  all  manly  exercises.   He  had  some  boat.    In  1746,  having  obtuned  m 

taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  skill  in  music.    In  his  ance   fhim   individnala  of  Britah 

14th  year  he  made  his  first  campaign,  serving  France,  he  fitted  oat  2  veaoela— 

in  the  Spauish  army  that  besieged  Gaeta,  in  the  of  67  guns,  and  the  Dontelle  of 

war  between  Spiun  and  Austria.    Though  so  ing  a  qnantity  of  anna  and 

young,  he  bore  himself  bravely.    In  1787  ho  IxMird  of  them,  aailed   for  Scodaadv 

made  the  tour  of  Italy,  and,  to  the  annoyance  of  ponied  by  a  few  fnenda.    Of  mooej,  ha  hri 

the  British  government,  was  everywhere  well  re-  less  than  $20,000.  '  The  Elirabeth  —     ^       *^ 

ceived.  At  Venice  the  honors  due  to  a  crowned  to    action    by   a   British    cmiac 

head  were  accorded  to  him,  for  which  the  compelled  to  fly.    Thia  wa^  a 

Venetian  ambassador  was  dismissed  from  Eng-  most  of  the  stores  were  in  her.    The  Doalali 

land.    His  character  at  this  time  was  that  of  escaped,  and,  after  some  adventure^  CWht 

an  amiable,  accomplished  youth,  and  his  sweet-  landed   at  Moidart,  Jnly  2fi,   when  he  w 

ness  of  disposition  is  frequently  mentioned,  joined  by  a  few  personal  whose  nunbta  wt 

From  a  very  early  peri(xl  his  mind  dwelt  upon  soon  increased;    the  moat  promineat  af  Iki 

the  thought  of  rocovoring  the  British  throne ;  highland   chief^   being  Donald  Oamawm  Iki 

but  if  AValpole  had  continued  to  rule  in  Eng-  youncer  of  LochieL    The  Stnart  ataadavi  wm 

land,  or  if  his  peace  policy  hod  been  ]>ursucd  nused  at  Glenfinnan,  Anc.  19.    Hiaaawaav 

by  his  successors,  it  is  obvi(»us  that  Charles  rapidly  increased,  many  dana  rinagin  th^ 

must  have  reached  middle  life  without  an  op-  half.    Uo  baffled  Sir  John  Cc^w,  the  rajal; 

portunity  to  ;uake  his  cast  for  a  crown  or  a  eral,  descended  npon  the  lowhudi^ 

coffin.     It  was  necessary  tliat  England    and  Perth,    and    took   poasesaioa   of 

France  should  be  at  war  to  give  the  chevalier  a  Sept.  17.     The  lowlandoa  who 


chance  to  regain  the  throne  his  ancestors  had  were  not  nameroua,  moat  of  theoL  aa  eoe  tf 

so  unworthily  filled.    England  and  France  be-  their  number  pithily  ezpreaaad  It/haT^  f^ 

came  involved  in  that  war  which  grew  out  of  solved  to  wait  and  see  which  ride  the  hnv* 

the  Austrian  succession,  and  Charles  was  in-  man  should  take  before  *"w%ing  vp  thair  ndiL 

vitod  to  Franco  to  take  command  of  an  army  Even  of  the  few  leading  men  who  gave  in 

"  inthe 


that  was  to  bo  sent  to  England.    He  reached  adhesion,  many  were  probably 

that  country  tho  middle  of  Jan.  1744,  landing  of  Lord  Balmerino,  who  aaid  that  ha  wai  m 

not  far  from  tho  place  where  Napoleon  landed  poor  he  would  have  Joined  the  Mqgnl  had  hi 

in  1815.    He  went  to  Paris,  but  Louis  XV.  set  up  his  standard  in  Sootlaad.    Thovistflirtf 
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Hadnniiir,  won  Sept  21,  in  which  Ck>pe*8  anny  Ibr  the  fiited  Une.    Ohsrks  fled^  and  tftar  5 

ram  annihilated  bjr  the  highlanders  in  5  min-  months  of  the  moat  romantio  wanderinaa  ha 

tee,  raised  the  prestige  of  Charles's  arms,  and  he  eacaped  to  France,  where  he  waa  weU  re- 

raa  enabled  to  march  into  England  at  the  head  cdved,  the  king,  for  the  firat  time,  peraonally 

tt,000  men,  entering  that  country  Nov.  8,  welcoming  him.    He  waa  a  great  fayorite  at 

took  Carlisle,  and  penetrated  to  Sirark-  oonrt.    Some  fidnt  ahow  waa  made  of  renewing 

Mine  Bridge,  6  lu.  beyond  Derby,  and  94  from  the  attempt  to  inyade  £ng}and,  bat  Ohariaa 

xmdon,  without  encountering  any  oppoaition,  lefoaed  to  promise  to  cede  Ireland  to  France  ia 

da  snperior  military  genius  enabling  him  to  the  event  of  aaooesa.  and  the  plan  fell  throogh* 

laffle  the  English  army  under  Wade.     But  He  yiaited  Madrid  in  1747,  and  was  weU  re- 

f  he  met  no  opposition,  neither  was  his  force  oeiyed.    In  1748  he  waa  expelled  from  France 

acreased,  save    by  a  few  individuals,  moat  nnder  insulting  ciroumatancea,  in   eompUance 

i  whom  were  of  the  lowest  raok.    The  Eng-  with  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Aiz  la  OhapeUeu 

iah  nobility  at   that  time'  contained   many  Thia  treatment  he  had  hnm^t  upon  himaaU^ 

acobttes,  and  they  were  still  more  nnmeroua  to  the  French  government  had  80ii|^  hi  every 

mong  the  gentry ;  yet  they  remained  quiet,  way  to  avoid  extremities,  and  nothing  hot  the 

rhen  the  example  of  a  few  leading  men  among  prince'a  obstinacy  made   violenoe  necessary. 

hem  would  have  caused  an  extensive  rising  He  waa  sJao  compeUed  to  leave  Avimon,  and 

nd  a  change  of  dynasty.    Host  of  them  were  refoaed  a  home  in  Venice.  He  visited  Gfermaoy, 

ke  Dr.  Dryasdust's  unde,  who,  as  his  nephew  and  afterward  redded  for  some  time  in  the 

1,    *^8o  little  esteemed  personal  safet7,  in  duchy  of  Bouillon.    He  became  a  Protestant 

innparisoa  with  high  church  principle,  that  in  or  about  1752.    He  waa  engaged  in  scmie 

e  waited  but  the  news  of  the  adventurer's  Jacobite  consi^raciea,  and  visited  London  in  1760 

Baching  London  to  hasten  to  ioin  his  stand-  and  in  1768.    The  >tory  that  he  was  present 

rd."    Discouraged  by  this  coldness,  the  chiefs  at  the  coronation  of  George  HI.  ia  alenderlj 

ompelled  Charles  to  return  to  Scotland,  where  supported.    He  finally  tocdc  up  hia  residence  6k 

new  army  had  been  formed,  partly  com-  Horence.    Hia  father  dying  in  1766,  he  became 

osed  of  troops  from  France,  and  partly  of  the  legitimate  Idng  of  Great  Britain.  Thia  title 

Ativo  levies.     Charles  was  bitterly  opposed  he  never  aasumed,  but  waa  known  aa  the  ooont 

0  this  course,  and  the  view  he  took  wow-  ni  Albany,  which  dedgnation  he  had  borne  as 

d  his   superiority.     Had  the   army  pressed  early  aa  1784.   He  married  in  1772  the  princess 

orward,  London  would  have  fallen  into  its  LonisaofStolbei^g-Gedem,whowaamorethan80 

tands.    On  the  retreat,  the  insurgents  evinced^  years  hisinidor.  Theonly  effect  of  this  maniage 

nr  usual  military  preeminence,  outmarching  was  to  add  domeefio  misery  to  the  suflbrings  of 

IV en  their  mounted  enemies,  and  inflicting  a  the  prince;  his  name  ia  to  be  found  in  the 

doody  repulse  upon  them  at  CUfton.    They  long  list  of  distinguished  men  who  have  been 

ook  Glasgow  after  their  return,  and  defeated  dishonored  hnabands.  A^eri  waa  the  princeas^ 

he  English  army,   commanded  by   Hawley,  lover.    She  fledfrcmiherhnaband,  and  ajndi- 

fan.  17,  at  Falkirk.    The  duke  of  Cumberknd  dal  separtttion  took  place  hi  •1788.    The  fSui 

vas  then  sent  to  Scotland,  and  Charlea  waa  that  the  prince  waaintemperate  in  hia  last  davs 

impelled  to  retreat  again,  much  agdnst  his  has  often  been  dwelt  on,  and  it  haa  been  and 

vill.    Toward  the  middle  of  April,  1746,  the  2  that  he  fell  into  the  habit  d  using  ttpix^  doring 

irmies  were  near  to  one  another,  and  Oharlea  his  Scottish  wanderings.    Drunkenness,  how* 

)lanned  a  night  attack  on  Cumberland,  which  ever,  was  the  vice  of  tibe  highw  olsases  of  thai 

ailed  because  of  want  of  due  information  re-  age,  and  waa  common  with  men  who  had  never 

pecting  the  country.    On  April  16  was  fought  known  hardship  or  mlsfortane;  hot  Oharias% 

he  battle  of  CuUoden,  which  waa  as  fatal  to  the  position  attracted  attention  to  all  that  be  did| 

>rince's  character  for  generalship  as  to  the  for-  and  men  contraated  hia  eondnot  with  hia  pre- 

.unes  of  his  house.    With  a  fatigued,  starved,  tensions  and  earlier  career.     Hia  last  yean' 

ind  diminished  army,  he  awaited  the  attack  of  were  spent  at  Borne,  where  hediedontheannl^ 

he  superior  forces  of  the  royal  army,  the  latter  yeraary  of  the  execntion  of  hia  great^grandfathery 

)eing  well  supplied  with  every  thing  to  render  thoogh  most  aooonnta  place  the  event  on  tlie 

liem  efficient.    At  first  the  action  waa  one  of  following  day.    He  left  an  illegitimate  danghtstv 

irtillery  only,  in  which  the  highlanders  suffered  who  amoved  him  bnt  a  year.    He  waa  one  off 

erribly.    At  length  their  right  wing  charged,  those  rara  dbaractoa  who  bear  ym&ptidtf  bet- 

iwept  away  a  large  portion  of  the  1st  Eo^ish  tor  than  adveraiW.    Hia  talenta  were  hi^ 

ine,  and  was  itself  almost  annihilated  by  &e  and  no  member  of  the  Stoart  ftmlly  efsr  es- 

ire  and  bayonets  of  the  2d  line.  Even  then  the  hibited  more  practical  ability.    Hia  condaet  ia 

"oyal  army  would  have  been  defeated,  had  the  tiie  campaign  of  l746-'46  eyinoed  en  ori^nal 

if  acdonolds  imitated  the  daring  bravery  of  the  ganina  mr  war.    He  fomad  bimsatf  in  ciroimi* 

tfocLeons,  Erasers,  Macintoshes,  Stuarts,  and  atancea  entirely  new,  and  be  adapted  himsalf  t» 

Damerons ;  but,  angry  because  they  had  been  Ihem  with  all  fhe  fiMsUitr  of  geniosw— The  hie* 

>laced  on  the  left,  whereas  tiiey  claimed  the  tory  of  Qharies,  and  ni  bis  floottiah  euKftinf 

ight  as  theirs  from  the  day  of  ^Bannockbnm,  haa  been  writtsn  by  many  lanlnent  mra— w 

hey  refused  to  chnrcre,  and  gave  the  enemy  Scott,  R.  Chambera,  Pidiot^  J.  H.  Jeasa,  San 

rictory.    Cullodon  was  the  last  battle  firaght  Stanhope^  0.  U  Skas^  end  othsra.   Then  ii. 
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much  canons  matter  respecting  the  condnct  of  indndlog  ihoae  of  XntMr  tad  Tert 

the  Jacobites,  and  of  the  prince  and  his  family,  were  fought  in  thk  diHrieL    Oipili 

in  the  ^^  Memoirs  of  Sir  R.  Strange,  and  of  ton. 

Andrew  Lumisden,"  by  Mr.  Dennistoun,  Mr.        CHARLESTON,  the  eqiHal  of  Um 

Lnmisden  having  been  private  secretary  to  both  or  county  of  the  Mina  nmwii  Sa  tbt  M^4 

Charles  and  hislathcr.    In  the  early  years  of  the  South  CaroUna,  and  the  ddef  cammmdd  dn 

19ih  century  the  interest  in  the  history  of  '^  the  of  that  state,  standa  at  tbe  rnnHnMw  of  tm 

young  pretender  ^'  was  renewed  by  the  writings  two  rivers,  Ashley  and  Cooper,  ^dck  km 

of  Scott,  who  has  introduced  him  into  2  of  his  unite  and  form  a  spadooa  and  tiiaHMM  \m. 

novels,  "  Waverloy  "  and  ^*  Redgauntlet"  Scott  These  rivers  ran  a  paralM  eoone  §ar  mb!v 

had  known  many  Jacobites,  and  wrote  of  ^^  the  6   m.,  widening  as   they  approach  lbs  aa 

forty-five"    and'   subsequent    crises   in  their  thus  gradually  narrowing  the  sita  of  lbs  d^ 

history  from  positive  knowlege;  and  though  he  into   a  complete  peninsala.    Hers,  ipmfar 

was  a   constitutionalist,   his   amiable   nature  over  an  ample  area,  and  blending  virik  Ai 

caused  him  to  sympathize  with  the  members  of  Atlantic,  they  make  cue  of  tba  most  ofaoia 

a  fallen  party.  of  harbors,  landlocked  on  all  aides  aetpien.* 

CHARLES  RIVER,  a  winding  stream  rising  the  east,fW>m  wheaee  theaaa  poaiaia.  lb 

in  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  flowing  through  Kor-  extent  of  the  bay  la  ample  for  all  taaaoaaspBa 

folk  and  Middlesex.    It  meets  the  tide  waters  purposes  of  a  great  city.    The  savfi  £mH  s«- 

and  forms  part  of  Boston  harbor.    Navigable  etitutes  a  beantifnl  plctnre,  wUch  nUt  cb» 

to  Watertown,  7  m.  W.  of  Roston.  pare  with  any  in  the  world,  bat  Ibr  tvs  htk  rf 

CHARLES'S  WAIN,  a  name  given  to  the  background,  and  of  the  rdief  affiirdcd  by  eoaD- 

constellation  Ursa  M<\]or,  or  the  Great  Bear,  gnous  eminences.    The  lands  araaBd,'aridai 

often  called  also  the  Dipper.    The  literal  mean«  upon  which  the  city  is  bnilt,  are  aD  cqinsltrbw 

ing  of  the  name  is  the  rusti^^s  wagon,  and  and  level,  rising  only  a  few  ibsi  abova  tbs  na 

some  fancied  resemblance  doubtless  was  the  The  dwellings  seem  to  emerge  tnm  At  w^bk 

occasion  of  its  use.  and  at  a  littie  distance  the  shore  fine  bsswa 

CHARLESTON,  a  district  of  South  Carolina,  indistinct  The  width  of  the  inner  haiber,  slla 

bordering  on  tlio  Atlantic ;  area  1,006  sq.  m. ;  mouth,  is  something  over  a  mile.    Tba  pSHft 

pop.  in  1650,  72,805,  of  whom  44,876  were  is  defended  by  8  fortresaes,  well  plaeedts  nail 

slaves ;  in  1868,  estimated  at  100,000,  of  whom  the  approaches  of  an  enemy.  On  tba  fkbtlwl, 

GO,  000  are  slaves.    The  Sontee  river  bounds  it  at  the  entrance,  is  Fort  lloaltri«»  on  SaBta^ 

on  the  N.  N.  E.,  and  it  is  drained  by  Ashley  idand,  occupying  the  ate  of  tbal  VMBsnUi 

and  Cooper  rivcri»,   which  unite  to  form  the  fortress,  Sullivan,  which,  on  Jniiafl8i,17n|birt 

harbor  of  Charleston.    The  other  chief  river  off  the  British  fleet  of  Sir  Psetcr  FBrkM*,  li  ««• 

is  tlie  Edisto,  beside  which  there  are  numerous  of  the  most  brilliant  llriita  of  tba  nffoWH. 

inlets,  including  Charleston  harbor,  N.  and  S.  On  the  left  httid,  rsised  npoo  a  wria  li  tbi 

Edisto,  and  S.  Santee.    These  are  generally  harbor,  and  dire<»y  oovaring  tba  dMiad,  b 

navigable  by  small  craft    The  coast  is  broken  Fortress  Sumter,  a  recent  ereetkm,  and  «itf 

by  several  bays  and  protected  by  a  stretch  of  the  best  built  forts  of  tba  Uidled  8tsisa   b- 

sandy  islands.    The  surface  is  low,  level,  and  mediately  in  fron^  of  the  city,  and  bal  a: 

in  some  places  exposed  to  inundation.  The  soil  f^om  it,  is  Castle  Pinckney,  oorariBf  ^ 

embraces  every  variety,  from  the  richest  allu*-  a  mud  shoal,  and  facing  tba  cntmai 

vial  mould  to  the  most  sterile  sand.    There  are  preaches  are  thus  probably  aa  wdl 

larj^  quantities  of  waste  land,  most  of  it  re-  tliey  can  be  by  such  stmctiires^  sod 

chumable.    The  famous  sea  island  cotton  is  present  greatly  advanced  qrslHB  of 

grown  alon^  the  rivers  and  coast.    In  former  warfare.    As  against  shipfinw,  bclbia  As  s^ 

periods  indigo,  tobacco,  silk,  and  wine  were  plication  of  steam,  there  conH  ba  BttltdsHi 

extensively  produced.    The  olive,  orange,  and  of  tlie  perfect  efficiency  of  thaaa  8 

lemon  have  been  found  to  mature  in  the  open  for  the  defence  of  the  harbor.    Tha 

air,  thou^rh  cut  down  by  occasional  very  severe  bor,  lyins  within  the  bar,  eacteada 

winters.    The  palmetto  and  the  pine  are  among  Hvan^s  i^md  to  tha  sontb  "^fp^nf^, 

the  indigenous  forest  trees.    The  productions  in  lighthouse,  a  distance  of  6  m.    Tba 

1850  were  818,787  bushels  of  Indian  com,  498,-  most  serious  obstmction  to  tba 

972  of  sweet  potatoes,  16,700,603  lbs.  of  rice,  and  prosperity  of  Charleston.    Tbfa 

4,221  bales  of  cotton.    Tliero  were  22  com  and  cessive  ranges  of  sand  banka,  w) 

flour  mills,  8  saw  mills,  1  cotton  factory,  2  tan-  away  .before  the  entranea  lor  ser 

neriee,  12  printing  offices  issuing  14  periodicals,  and  as  these  ranges  consist  fai  pait 

92  churches,  3  colleges,  60  academies,  and  1,196  they  are  liable,  fVom  atonn  and 

pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  South  rents,  to  occasional  ehanga  of 

Carolina  railroad,  which  terminates  at  Charles-  increasing  the  difficulty  of    "* 

ton  city,  runs  through  this  district;  a  commu-  these  successive  ranges  of  a 

nication  between  the  Santee  and  Cooper  rivers  eral  channels  of  varying  deptba  of  waftv.  1^ 

has  also  been  opened  by  a  canal  22  m.  long,  til  recently  those  in  nsa  ware  bvt  t:  As^ 

This  is  by  far  tlio  most  populous  district  of  the  channel,  with  16  feet  water  at  abb ;  tbai 

state.    Several  battles  during  the  revolution,  middle  ohanneli  with  14 ;  and 
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oth  channel,  with  hut  10  feet  Recently,  « 
orih  channel  has  heen  di^oovered,  called 
affitt^a  from  the  discoverer,  an  officer  engaged 
.  the  coast  surTcy.    This  hrings  the  yessela 

BO  in  to  the  shores  of  Snlliyan's  island,  ia 

Te  free  from  shoals,  is  of  holder  cut  and  more 

i  passage,  and  promises  in  a  great  degree 

9       an,  if  not  entirely  overcome,  the  impedi- 

A  of  the  entrance,  which  have  so  serionslj 

svted  the  commerce  of  the  port    Efforts  are 
dw  in  progress  to  increase  the  depth  and 

lity  of  the  Maffitt  channel,  hy  bringing  art  to 

help  of  natore.    A  dredge  steamer  of  great 

i^vfer,  which  works  by  suction,  is  employed 

^y  in  removing  sand  and  mud  from  the  bed 

t  channel,  and  with  the  most  encouraging 
1^.  Already,  the  largest  ships  that  fr^ 
jmut  the  harbor  give  it  the  preference  over  aJl 
hers.  Buoys  are  set  at  proper  distances,  and 
knowledge  of  the  bearings  of  the  hghts  and 
Mcons  will  make  the  entrance  easy.  The  best 
'  Uiese  channels  may,  at  high  water,  give  a 
mth  of  18  or  20  feot.  The  average  rise  of  the 
06  upon  the  coast  is  about  7  feet  The  ship 
lannel  is  11^  m.  from  the  city,  the  middle 
L  while  that  of  Maffitt  is  probably  still  nearer, 
he  approach  to  the  coast  is  easy  enough,  tiie 
loaliog  gradual,  and  with  proper  care  and 
)od  seamanship,  the  soundings  alone  would 
isure  the  mariner  of  safety.  The  lights  along 
le  coast  of  this  district  begin  at  the  wclU- 
Down  Cape  Roman ;  there  is  a  light  at  BuU'a, 
id  floating  lights  and  bell-boats  contribute  to 
isarm  all  the  dangers  of  the  coast  The  light- 
ouse  at  the  entrance  of  Charleston  harbor  is  * 
1  Lighthouse  island,  and  W.  of  the  ship 
lannel,  lat.  82**  41'  55"  N.,  long.  79«  52'  29'' 
r.  The  tower  is  of  brick  (white),  110  feet 
iii^h;  the    light    is    at  an  elevation  of  183 

t  above  the  sea.  It  may  be  seen  at  a  dis- 
uice,  in  good  weather,  of  20  nautical  milea. 
ntil  recently  the  light  was  revolving;  it  is  now 
Ationary.  This  light,  and  the  beacon  in  front  of 
,  are  used  as  a  range  for  crossing  the  bar  of  the 
lain  or  ship  channel.  The  beacon  in  front  (rf 
le  main  light  is  also  fixed.  It  is  visible  at  a 
Lstance  of  10  nautical  miles.  The  color  of  the 
>wer  is  red.  The  height  of  the  light  above 
le  sea  level  is  50  feet.  There  are  beacons  also 
a  Morris  and  SuUivan^s  islands,  at  Fort 
omter,  Castle  Pinckney,  Mount  Pleasant,  and 
a  the  battery  at  White  point,  all  within 
le  harbor.  The  beacon  on  Morris  island 
s  with  the  outer  bar  of  the  small  channel ; 
liitw  on  Sullivan's  have  a  channel  range  leading 
om  the  main  ship  channel  into  the  harbor; 
le  Castle  Pinckney  light  is  red;  that  on  Mount 
leasant  is  in  course  of  erection.  The  battery 
9acon,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  city,  is  a  shaft  <n 
roDzed  iron,  and  with  Fort  Sumter  light  forma 
range  to  enter  theN.  channel;  it  is  lighted  by 
IS.  From  the  entrance  of  the  middle  channd 
3U  command  a  full  view  of  the  city,  guided 
f  the  spire  of  St.  Michael's  church,  which 
Mirs  from  this  point  about  N.  68®  W.  This 
»ire  was  the  only  prominent  landmark  oom- 


dnotiDg  to  iSbe  -dtj  mrloiiB  to  mSi  tiumi^ 
cot  the  roTolution.  To  prevent  ita  use  by  the 
British  in  making  their  approaohea,  the  dty 
■Qthorities  had  it  painted  blaok,  bat  the  enemy 
Ibond  blaok  qnite  as  demooBtrative  as  white^ 
and  alleged  that  the  ehaofle  of  color  redDhr 
helped  their  Tnk>tage.— The  oity  of  Charieaton  is. 
aitoAted  in  kt  82''  46'  88"  N.  and  long.  TO^" 
W  88"  W.;  125  m.  &  8.  £.  from  Odmnbia, 
the  capital  of  the  state;  110  from  Savanniyh, 
6a. ;  185  from  Waahington,  N.  0.;  647  from 
Waahhiffton,  D.  C;  587  from  Baltimore,  884 
from  Philadelphia,  778  from  New  YoriE,  and 
889  from  Boston;  with  all  which  plaoea  it  oon- 
Beets  by  railroada,  and  there  ace  steamship 
lines  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  Tork, 
Bayannah,  Fbrida,  and  the  idaiid  of  Oobo. 
Railroada  emeigingfrom  the  city  paaa  into  the 
heart  of  the  state^  penetrate  the  mountain  re- 
|i<m,  and  with  their  nmnerooa  branohes  extMid 
for  nearly  1,000  milea,  Ibnning  eonneotiona  with 
the  ndghboring  states  of  North  Oaiolina,  , 
Georgia,  Tennessee^  and  Iflasiafllppi,  with  all  of 
which  it  oarriea  on  an  eztensiTe  trade.  Henoe 
it  ia  that  Charleston  is  one  of  the  grMtept 
marts  in  aU  the  Booth  for  the  gr^t  ataplea  of 
that  region,  cotton,  rioe,  tohaeoo^  indigo,  grain, 
bacon,  whcuit,  tar,  pitoh,  tnrpentine^  and  lum- 
ber; and  recently^  to  a  remarkable  degree^  for 
vegetablea  and  frxut,  with  which  throinda  steam- 
ships she  largely  aappUes  New  lork  and 
otlMr  northern  dtiea.  In  tiie  'immediate  pre- 
cincts are  grown  the  fine  oottim  of  the  sea  ishmds, 
and  the  largest  rice  orope  of  the  United  Btatea. 
A  brief  summary  of  the  exports  in  rice  and  cot? 
ton  alone,  throng  a  term  of  year&  will  better 
serve  to  show  its  rank  aa  a  placeof  oonuneroe, 
and  we  give  a  statement  thereof  for  5  aacoessive 
years,  ending  Aug.  81 : 


rmn. 

UplMd 

CImhi  Biw 

-d^*. 

.1854 
1895 
18M 

1857 
1898 

M8,6S8 
4M,9S1 
486^4 
875,064 
891«705 

H768 
U,45i 

ttJMa 

a8,46» 
S&,888 

110,534 

ia,6n 

lt7,T86 
120,873 
1S8;U0 

ciop«n8Ba 

*      1804 

«•      18B6 
«      18M 
"      185T 

The  tonnaj^  of  the  port  in  1869  was  48,000 
tona  shipping.  But  the  domestio  shipping  bears 
noproporaontothereeooroeaofthecnty.  Tiie 
hanking  faoilitiea  of  Oluffleaton  consist  c^  8  in- 
OorpOTated  banka,  each  of  $1,000,000  ouital; 
one  of  $872,478;  one  of  $8,160,800;  and  the 
bank  of  the  state  (a  state  inatitotkMi),  whose 
strict  capital  ia  $1,(MKV87T,  hot  which  diaooimts 
be^le  on  sondry  loans  made  by  the  state  goT- 
ermnent^  these  latter  Tanring  from  time  to 
time;  at  thepreaent  period  these  soma  amoont 
to  ^461,620.  We  thna  make  the  aggregate 
ha^djog  capital  of  the  d^,  aa  iaoocporated,  on 
Oct  1,1808: 


8txbMiks(irtt,8OO|,O0S6Mii .  ._^ 

Battraadbttk : ^QUIO 

BukoTClMrlMtoii M^HS 

Bank  «ftlM  1^6  flf&CirollBA 4UBauBir 

TMd 9ujmja% 

The  preaent  permaDeufc  popniatloa  of  Ghadsa*. 
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ton  18  about  65,000|  of  whom  probably  ^  ore  arts.   Theraareftivr 

blacks  and  colored.    It  is  on  the  increase,  and  a  limited  scale.    The  fionth  CanBaft 

the  city  is  gradually  spreading  over  the  whole  by  public  faira  and  preminiM,  has  baa 

space  between  the  2  rlTers,  its  entire  length  auspiciously  of  late  yaariiiiiidisrtbaJsiBtpaai^ 

of  8  miles,  and  beyond  this  there  is  a  growing  age  of  state  and  city,  with  a  hopa  to  maaaw 

suburb.    For  a  long  period,  from  1830  to  1840,  impulse  to  the  arta,  ioelnding  intonljacmiwi 

the  growth  of  the  city  was  imperceptible.  8inoe  branch  of  mechanioii  maDafaetara^  aM  tpiui 

that  period,  i  has  been  added  to  the  population,  ture.    It  has  a  fine  ediiloa  in  Chmhmm,mi 

The  incorporation  within  a  few  years  of  that  there  is  an  annual  eThiMtino.    IWra  fa  ttm 

portion  of  the  population  which  dwelt  without  ship  building  carried  on,  and  thaw  an  t  A; 

the   corporate   limits,  called  the  Neck,  has  docks  for  repairs.    Bat  tlia  capital  of  tha  mm 

doubled  tlie  number  of  the  words,  which  are  is  mostly  employed  in  agricnltnc^  md  Ihtf  tf 

now  8,  represented  by  16  aldermen,  and  a  the  city  in  trade.  Alargapropofftioacf  tht|i^ 

mayor. — The  city  institutions  are  numerous,  ulationof  Cbarieaton  conaiala  cf  tttpafeyif 

including,  in  addition  to  those  which  usually  the  contiguous  parishfia,  who^  poatMg  kfi 

belong  to  municipalities,  several  charitable  foun-  planting  intereM,  are  soflMentlj  cpMl  to 

dations,  sucli  as  an  orphan  asylum,  where  200  maintain  abodes  in  the  city  aa  wdl  aaoa  Aar 

or  800  orphans  of  both  sexes  are  nurtured  and  plantationa.    Here  they  •daeafie  tlMir  dlH/bm^ 

educated ;  poor-house,  dispensaries,  and  hospi-  and  hither  tliey  reaort  in  nidtnauatf.   Ufa  hi 

tals.  The  city  police  consists  of  a  day  and  night  the  secret  of  something  anotnakfs  faitki  Ifa  4 

guard  of  about  100  men,  i  of  whom  are  mounted.  Charleston.    It  is  resorted  to  In  wmmam  m  a 

Among  the  endowments  of  the  municipality  are  watering  place  by  the  people  of  ttt 

a  high  school  and  college,  both  of  which  possess  This  practice  will  aoconnt  Ibr  aonaif 
a  very  high  local  reputation.    The  schools  of    characteristics  which  are  tbcniifat  la  bt 

local  or  private  endowment  are  several,  and  well  to  the  city.    The  plantera  hnog  wfe 

conducted,  and  the  state  legislature  appropriates  wealth  and  leianre,  and  thaae  natvallybMi 

largely  to  the  common  school  system,  which  has  luxurious  tastes  and  hablta.    TheM  ihmte  w 

recently  imdergone  great  improvements,  with  tone  of  the  society,  bat  tend  to  tfaa 

an  equal  increase  of  efficiency  and  popular-  ment  of  labor  and  indostry.  Hcni 

ity.    Of  the  several  churches  of  the  city,  ttiere  standards  of  living,  and  deiSeieat 

are  10  Protestant  Episcopal,  5  Presbyterian,  well  as  industry. — ^The  dtj  eov 

5  Methodist  Episcopal,  8    Baptist,  1  French  able  extent  of  territory,  mora  I 

Protestant,    3  German    Lutheran,    8   Roman  her  of  people  would  seem  to  fan] 

Catholic,    2   Congregational,   Q  Jewish  syiia-  cities,  in  conseqoenoe  of  tlia  i 

gogues,  1  Unitarian,  1  Methodist  Protestant,  1  *  acter  of  so  many  of  the  readcBli 

mariners',  1  New  Jerusalem  (Swedenborgion).  ing  houses  of  these  are  geoaallj 

Some  of  these  churches  are  for  black  and  col-  ing  large  open  groonda  on  otw; 

ored  worshippers.    In  all  of  them  are  galleries  are  used  for  garaeoa.    Bara 

or  other  parts  of  the  house  assigned  to  slaves,  fruits,  the  peach,  the  neetariiMy  tfaa 

The  militia  of  Charleston  constitutes  the  2d  di-  these  spaces,  and,  with  tiie  Tino,  k  ^ 

vision  of  the  state  military  organization.    It  con-  tropical  character  to  the  aapectcC^e 

sists  of  2  regiments  of  infantry  (16th  and  17th),  which  itself  may  be  neither 

a  regiment  of  artillery  (1st),  a  battalion  of  ri-  magnificent     Ample  piax 

fles,  and  a  squadron  of  horse.    The  fire  depart-  ranging  from  1  to  8  atoriei^  glvo 

ment  is  largo  and  efficient,  consisting  of  12  vol-  shade  to  the  dweUing.— The  eoi^ 

unteer  companies,  with  their  own  engines,  and  of  Charleston  extend  from  Dattarj  er  VMfe 

10  engines  beside,  belonging  to  the  corporation,  pointy  on  the  extreme  aontbeia  wfacf  Ai 

the  officers  of  Avhich  are  appointed  by  the  city,  city,  to  an  arbitrary  line  on  tfao 

The  societies  and  clul»  are  very  numerous. —  8  miles  above.    The  aame  liiBit% 

Charleston  is  the  second  congressional  district  the  usual  mode  of  bnilding  in  mn 

of  the  state,  and  sends  one  member  to  the  federal  would  contain  800,000  or  400^000  people   &• 

congress.   She  has  2  senators  and  17  representa-  city  is  hud  out  with  tolerable  zugtHaAj,   Hi 

tives  in  the  legislature  of  the  state.    There  are  streets,  with  few  exoeptioii%  craaa  aft  i|^» 

several  public  libraries.    The  Charleston  library  eles.    The  2  principal,  Klnc  and  Maari^^na 

(a  society  of  private  stockholders)  contains  prob-  St.  and  S.,  nearly  parallejy  m  n^ole  knpfcrf 

ably  25,000  volumes,  and  is  especially  rich  in  the  city,  butconveigetoiiitavBectkMiaftari 

works  of  natural  history.    The  college  library,  the  northern  limita.     Meeting  aliMt  ii  a 

the  mercantile,  apprentices^  and  other  libraries,  broad  avenue  of  60  feet^  hayii^on  ltn~ 

liave  each  considerable  and  valuable  collections,  portion  of  the  public  bafldlag^ 

There  is  a  medical  college  of  high  reputation,  and  share  of  the  wholeaale  trade. 

2  preparatory  seminaries  or  schools  of  medicine,  narrow  for  its  usee,  is  the  ftihl 

There  is  also  un  academy  of  art  and  a  historical  street.  The  cross  streeta  OTtaad  from  IL  fH 

society,  which  has  accumulated  much  valuable  from  Cooper  to  Ashley  riyervand 


material. — The  occupations  of  the  people  of  narrow  for  health,  tlioogh  the  opinion  IM  MB 
Charleston  are  chiefly  those  of  trade  (including  ago  preferred  narrow  to  wide  atieel^  oaMi^ 
a  large  commission  business)  and  the  mechonio    ing  ahadOi  and  aa  giviqg  ~ 


OHARLESTON  CHABLE8T0WK                   fM 

e  progress  of  tbe  breeze.    The  houses  «re  so  long  it  endured  from  the  ileree  feiren  of  tht 

rick  or  wood;  there  are  few  of  stone,  low  latitades;  the  povertj  of  the  ear)j  teuton; 

;in  a  few  years  a  city  ordinance  required  that  the  niggardl^r  help  given  by  the  lords  propri- 

\w  buildings  should  be  made  of  wood ;  but  etors ;  its  dyil  eommotions,  in  which  finally  it 

regulation  applies  only  to  the  old  city,  ezchuiged  their  goTenuneai  for  that  oi  the 

le  limits  on  the  north  were  Calhoun  street,  crown ;  and,  subsequently,  its   oonfliot  wUh 

Qpper  part  of  the  present  city,  formerly  the  the  crown  itself  at  the  poriod  when  the*  ool- 

:,na8  been  incorporated  recently,  and  in  onies   generally  threw  off  their  allegianoe; 

H|uenceofpeculiar  conditions  in  the  locality,  these  are  heads  of  ohapters  of.  exciting  and 

imited  settlement,  and  the  suburban  char-  instructive  interest  Oharleeton  was  one  of  the 

of  the  population,  there  was  a  modifier-  first  of  the  chief  places  of  the  South  to  assert  a 

of  this  law,  leaving  them  free  to  erect  common  oause  with  and  for  the  colonies.  It  was 

leu  structures  for  a  period  of  20  years,  the  first  to  assert  its  own  independence^  and 

leston  exhibits  a  peculiar  taste  in  architec-  to  make   a  constitution  for  itaelfl     It  wia 

It  is  like  no  other  city  in  the  union  in  this  thrice  attempted  by  the  enemy :  first  in  the 

tot.    No  people  could  be  more  individual  fierce  aasMilt  by  6ur  Peter  Parker  and  Ckmi- 

dependcnt  of  each  other.    There  are  few  modore  Arbntlmot  on  the  Palmetto  fort  at 

lar  blocks  or  rows  of  buildings.    There  is  Bullivan^s  island,  when  the  British  fleet  and 

liformity.    Each  man  has  built  after  his  army  were   beaten  ofi^  and  almost   destroy-^ 

fashion,  and  there  are  some  singular  emana-  ed;  next  by  the   attempted   coup   i§   mo^ 

of  taste;  but  what  is  lost  in  propriety  of  Gen.  Prevost;  and  thirdly,  in  the  rego- 

Ined  in  variety,  and,  with  fine  gardens,  lar  leaguer  of  the  city  by  Bir  Hemr  GUnton, 

plats  of  shrubbery,  shade  and  fruit  trees,  when  it  stood  a  siefle  of  6  weeks  bj  13,000 

trance,  peach,  &c.,  creepers,  vines,  the  rich  British   regulars,  and   sueoombed  at  last  to 

of  the  magnolia,  the  oak,  the  cedar,  the  famine.    But  these  detaila  must  be  eoi^t  in 

}  of  India,  girdling  the  white  dwellings  other  volumes^  and  in  the  histiHy  ot  the  state 

the  green  verandahs,  the  effect  is  grateful  at  large. 

highly  picturesque.    There  are  few  public  OHABLESTOWK,  tiie  4th  d^  of  Massaehn- 

isin  Charleston,  and  these  are  generally  setts,  in  Middlesex  00^2^^'°^^^®^^^ Jf^*^^^^ 
I ;  there  is  less  necessity  for  them  here  in  that  state,  dating  nrom  1688,  thoos^  Froth- 
in  cities  where  the  dwellings  are  crowded  ingham,  the  local  nistoriany  is  of  Ofnnion  that 
her;  a  large  portion  of  the  private  resi-  July  4, 1629,  is  the  only  date  for  the  Ibandatioii 
as  maybe  said,  each,  to  have  its  square,  of  the  town  fbr  which  good  antliori^oan  be  ad* 
Hall  square  fs  insignificant ;  Citadel  square  duced.  *  The  Indian  name  ia  Mithamm,  It  is  a 
noderately  large  parade ;  and  in  the  upper  peninsula  formed  by  the  riven  l^rstio  and 

of  the  city  there  are  several  small  endo-  Charles^  o<mnecting  with  lJ>e  mainlana  by  a  very 

)  equal  to  a  block  each,  which  are  attractive  narrow  isthmus.    Originally  the  town  territory 

3;h  not  much  frequented.  The  principal  pub-  was  large,  but  from  ithaYebeen  tiJcen  Wobum; 

lUdings  are  the  citadel,  the  orphan  house,  Btoneham,  Burlington,  Spmerrille,  Maldeni mneb 

ourt-house,  Koper  hospital,  the  old  and  new  of  Medford,  and  portioDa  of  Cambridge^  Wert 


im-house,  and  tlie  churches,  especially  St.  'CambridgOL  and  Beadhig,  leaving  it  the  wnalkrt 

p's,  St.  Michael's,  the  Catholic  cathedra^  town,  in  aimenrions^  in  ICaasadinaetta.    It  la 

baptist  (Citadel  square),  central,  and  others,  connected  with  Boston  by  the  Cliarlea  river  and 

outside  of  the  city,  on  th^  N.  boundary.  Warren  bridges,  so  that  the  two  plaosa  lorm 

,  is  the  Magnolia  cemetery,  a  beautiful  ana  bat  one  oommimity  in  moat  aodal  imd  boabiesa 

resigned  ^^city  of  the  silent^'*  in  which  reqpeeta.    It  fimns  a  part  <tf  the  Boston  port  of 

)  are  some  fine  monuments. — Charleston  entry.    It  is  a  handsome  dty,  and  ita  aopear- 

originally  settled  about  1679,  by  an  EuffUsh  anoe  fiivorably  impreaeea  atrangers.    It  la  ona 

ly,  with  an  English  charter,  under  William  of  tiie  most  interesting  qiota  in  Amsrioan  hia-. 

),  who  became  first  governor.    Be  first  at-  torv.    A  floorishing  and  noted  plaoe  in  the  eo- 

ted  a  settlement  at  Beaufort,  but  abandoned  lonial  period,  it  became  oonqpioooDa  at  the  veiy 

place  in  consequence  of  its  insecurity.    It  oommenoement  of  the  revomtioii,  as  well  ftooi 

too  easily  accessible  by  sea,  too  difficult  of  pdi^oal  as  from  militaiy  oirooiiHtaneea.    Tha 

ice  in  a  period  when  England  had  several  6ritiah  foroe  that  fled  frmn  Ooooord  and  Les»- 

time  competitors.    Sayle  transplanted  his  ington  feU  baok  upon  Qhariestownj  and  Geo. 

ly  next  to  the  W.  side  of  Ashley  river.  Gage  threatened  to  destro^f  the  plaee  if  the 

equently,  after  his  death,  another  removal  troopa  were  moleated*     Moat  of  the  inhab* 

place,  and  the  colonists  passed  over  K  of  itanta  left  their  homea,  ao  that  ea  June  \% 

river,  and  planted  themselves  on  the  W.  177ff»  when  the  town  was  deatn^jedi  not  abora 

of  the  Cooper;  and  Oyster  Point  became  a  tenth  part  of  ^eir  number  were  pieseDt. 

leston.    Its  history,  from  that  period  to  The  readution  to  fortify  Banker  hiU,  111  Uhariaa* 

lose  of  the  revolution,  nearly  100  years^  is  town^  tatoi  by  the  Massaohmitti  committae  of 

of  curious    and  remarkable  interest.    Its  safety,  led  to  the  battle  of  that  Bfme.  wUefa. 

conflicts  with  the  tribes  of  red  men  by  itftsr  msAdng  due  allowanee  Ibr  patriooe  exag- 

h  it  was  surrounded ;  its  devastations  by  gention,  was  one  of  the  moat  important  aotioDa 

a  and  fire;  the  terrible  scourge  whioh  for  ever  fbni^ti  beoaaae  of  the  metal afbet  itpfO^t 
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daced  on  the  nominal  Ticton.  It  was  in  coone  their  Umdi  at  Chailaalow  mm  m 
of  this  battle,  and  as  one  of  its  incidents,  tliat  the  merchandise  atatioii,  and  to 
Charlestown  was  destroyed.    This  act  is  often    rangements  for  mannftctorai  and  raprin.  lit 


spoken  of  as  if  it  were  one  of  pure  wantonness,    Massachusetts  state  prison^  wUch  waa  Im 
-     ■  '     -      ^  defended  their  conduct    in  1800,  is  in  Charlestown,  oa  «  pofac  «f 


but  the  English  officers 

on  grounds  of  military  necessity.    Gen.  Howe,  near  East  Cambridge.    The  miMfiw  cf  _ 

who  commanded  the  force  actively  employed,  ers  there  on  Sept   IS,   1868,  vea  4H.''  Ufa 

declared  that  he  was  annoyed  by  musketry  from  institution  has  been  reij  neemM' 

Charlestown,  and  sent  word  to  Clinton  to  fire  ed,  and  is  now  nnder  the  eheifeef  ] 

the  place,  which  was  done  by  a  discharge  of  Haynea,  who  was  appointed  werdM  k  IL^ 

shells  from  Copp^s  hill  in  Boston,  and  by  men  The  McLean  asylom  for  the  fnanc^  vhU  «• 

who  were  landed  for  the  purpose.    The  de-  formerly  in  Charlestown,-  ii  bow  in  Sobb 

strnction  was  complete  witnin  the  peninsula,  which  was  ineorponted  in  1841|  md  h 


with  the  exception  of  a  few  houses.    Gen.  Gage  posed  of  territoiy  which  made  pvt 

hod  resolved  to  burn  the  town  sliould  the  Amer-  town  until  that  date.     €hie  or  tte 

leans  erect  any  works  on  the  hills  within  its  yards  belonging  to  the  Uidted   8M«  li  i 

limits.    The  number  of  builduigs  destroyed  was  Charlestown,  where  it  waa  rrte HiAefl  k  IfH 

about  400,  and  the  value  of  the  property  was  It  is  on  the  N.  aide  of  Ohariea  riw,  li  » 

estimated  at  more  than  $500,000.    Burgoyne*s  closed  by  a  high  wall  of  greet  i' 

rhetorical  description  of  the  event  has  added  covers  about  60  acres.    The  yaid 

much  to  its  notoriety.    In  1826  the  comer  stone  end  dwelling  honseai  nnnieroai 

of  Bunker  hiU  monument  was  laid,  which  was  rope  walks,  machine  shope,  ddn 

completed  18  years  later.    (See  Bi-nkeb  Hill.)  The  dry  dock  is  a  line  work,  tad 

Charlestown  appears  to  have  recovered  very  $700,000.    Ita  length  it  841  tei,WFlitt  9^wi 

slowly  from  the  effect  of  the  blow  it  received  depth  80.    Some  of  the  heat  ihlpe ' 


in  1775.     In  1766,  its  population  by  censua  the  national  marine  were  hoOt  ai  tkb  mL 

was  2,031,  but  in  1790  it  was  only  1,688,  and  emonff  them  being  the  Independeoeig  tttt  jIb^ 

in  1800  it  was  2,751,  which  did  not  vary  much,  rimaoK,  the  Jamestown,  tfa«  CmbeilMi  mi 

we  may  suppose,  from  what  it  had  been  at  the  others.    Extensive  repairs  of  Teaek  wn 

beginning  of  the  war.    By  the  census  of  1810  made,  and  in  the  anmmcr  of  1866  thm 

the  inhabitants  numbered  4,969;    by  that  of  1,660  men  emplored  in  the  yard.    The 

1820,  6,691 ;  tluit  of  1830, 8,783 ;  that  of  1840,  hospital  connected  with  the  TMd  k  61 

11,484.    The  state  census  of  1855  showed  a  Charlestown  has  2  banlEB|  witti  eq^  ~ 

popukktion  of  21,700,  of  whom  6,168  were  for-  000,1  insurance  comoeny.  md  6  me9iB§ 

eiirnera.    The  number  of  voters  in  1857  was  There  are  12  rhnrcbeai  bdooglis  to ! 

8,411.    Charles  river  bridge,  connecting  the  Methodists^  Unitariatta,  Univenurti^ 

town  with  Boston,  was  completed  in  1786,  and  Catholics,    and   Orthodox    O 

Warren  bridge  in  1828. — Charlestown  is  a  place  There  are  80  publio  aehook  in 

of  considerable  business,  of  a  various  character,  tended  by  4,486  scholanLaAid 

The  principal  manufactures  are  chairs  and  cab- ,  and  61  female  teachcfa.    The  dtty 

inet  wore,  lead,  soap  and  candles,  leather,  lum* '  annually  for  sohooki    There  k  m 

her,  upholstery,  steam  engines  and  boilers,  rail-  academy)  with  140  popib ;  end  tiie 

road  cars  and  other  vehicles,  boots  and  shoes,  other  academies  and  private  aehook  k 

tin  ware,  whips,  stone  and  earthenware,  casks,  an  average  attendance  of  1S8.    Thefradiprtp 

11» 


pickles  and  preserves,  bread,  clothing,  morocco,  ment  consists  of  8  enrine 

goBy  chemical  preparations,  quarried  stone,  brusli-  company,  and  1  hook  and  ladder  eonpaflf.  Ik 

es,  spirits  and  lA^cr,  blacksmiths*  work,  willow  ffovemment  is  in  the  hande  «if  •  hom  cf  ^  A 

ware,  ci^rs,  snuf^  brass  ware,  mechanics*  tools,  dermen  and  18  coundlmen,  and  a 

cpml»,  lime,  trunks,  masts  and  spars,  boats,  lestown  forms  a  part  of  the  6nt 

saddles,  harness,  blocks  and  pumps,  silver  ware,  trict  of  Middlesex  co.,  which  ekeli  1 

&c.    The  commerce  of  Ctiarlestown  is  included  tor,  and  is  divided  into  S  rcpreaeni 

in  the  Boston  returns.    The  place  has  been  con-  the  1st  (ward  1)  dectiiy  1  iBeniUi»y 

nected  with  the  ice  trade  from  on  early  day,  (wards  2  and  8),  8  memben  of  Cho  ■ 

and  great  numbers  of  vessels  are  annually  laden  of  representotivesi    The  hiatoiy  of  (~ 

with  ice  at  its  wharves.    According  to  the  of-  down  to  the  date  of  the  hattk  of 

ficial  returns  of  1866,  there  was  then  $600,000  has  been  well  written  br  Mr.  R. 

invested  in  tlio  business,  and  the  number  of  tons  Jr.,  one  of  the  editors  or  the  ^  ^ 

of  ice  taken  was  186,000.    The  state  valuation  CHARLESTOWN,  the  eepltd  ef 

in  1850  showed  the  property  of  Charlestown  co.,  Vo.,  a  thriving  poet  Ti^go  oa  Iha  Wi» 

to  be  worth  $8,624,690.    It  is  now  $14,048,800.  Chester  and  Potomac  rvlrood ;  popi.  ahoHl  IJM 

The  number  of  dwelling  houses  in  1850  was  It  is  situated  in  the  region  eeUea  the  tAj  d 

2,186,  and  in  1855  it  was  8,126.    The  Boston  Virginia,  and  is  surroonded  bj  a  heaflttfl  ~ 

and  Fitchburg  railroad  company  fonnerly  liad  fertile  country.    The  land  oa  wUeh  tte 

both  their  passenger  and  business  stations  for  is  built  formerly  belongedto  OeL 

Boston    at    Charlestown,   but    the  passenger  ington,  the  brother  of 

station  was  removed  to  Boston  in  1848,  and  the  place  waa  for  aome  tisM  hie 
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CHABL£TON,RoRKBTM^anAmerloanlaw«  BeQo,  and  Deer  idands.    li  bas  AftrtftofeoS, 

yer  and  author,  born  at  SaTannah,  Ga^  Jan.  19,  bat  ibid  inhabitants  attend  more  to  oomineree^ 

1807,  died  in  the  same  city,  Jan  8, 1854.   Early  ship  building,  and  the  fisheries  than  to  agriool- 

admitted  to  the  bar,  he  became  soooessiyely  tare^    The  prodnctlona  in   1861  were  8,968 

member  of  the  state  legislatore,  United  States  boshels  d  wheat,  400  of  In^usn  eom,  89,908 

district  attorney,  in  1884  Judge  of  the  supreme  of  oats,  and  168,117  of  potatoes.    There  were 

eoort  of  the  eastern  district  of  Georgia^  and  in  102  saw  mills,  14  grist  milla^  4  tanneriei^  6 

1852  United  States  senator.    The  best  known  woollen  £M)toriea,  1  ironfimndery,  58  ohordie^ 

of  his  writings  for  periodicals  are  the  ^'LeaTee  and  2,912  pupils  att/ending  sohoda.    Digital, 

from  the  Portfolio  of  a  Georgia  Lawyer,*'  which  St.  Andrew^a. 

^>peared  in  t)io  "Knickerbocker  Magazine.**       CHARLOTTE, aS.Kca of Ya.;  ana550aq. 

In  1839  he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  indud-  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 18f95&  of  whom  8,988  wera 

lug  the  poetical  remains  of  a  deceased  brother^  siaTea.    Tiie  sorfiuse  ia  hilly ;  ti^e  pvodootioni  in  * 

the  second  edition  of  which,  containing  also  2  1850  were  8,868,040  Iha.  of  tobaeoo,  8n,86f 

prose  addresses,  appeared  in  1842.     ne  was  boshelsof  oom,  85,658  of  wheat,  and  171,8T2  of 

esteemed  for  his  finished  oratory  and  genial  oats.    There  were  486   piiidla  in  tike  pablio 

social  powers.  aohools,  and  25  churehesi     The  eonnty  waa 

CHARLE VILLE  (anc.  Area  Jtemeruet,  Oanh  fbrmed  from  part  of  Loneaibiiig.in  1794.    Q&fh 

hpolis)^  a  French  town,  noted  for  its  beauty,  ital,  MarysvSlfo. 

in  the  department  of  Ardennes  (OhampameX       CHARLOTTE,  a  tJuiring  town  on  Bnaar 

situated  on  the  Meuse,  about  a  mile  ]N.  of  creek,  and   oapital  of  MecUenbuis  eo.,  jNf* 
M^zi^res,  and   connected  with  that  town  by  .C.    It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Chanotte  and 

an  ayenue  and  suspension  bridge ;  pop.  9,162.  Sooth  Carolina  railroad,  and  of  the  Oeotral 

It  was  a  military  station  until  the  end  of  the  railroad  of  North  Carolina.    A  plank  road  120 

17th  century,  when  its  fortifications  were  de-  m.  long  oonneots  it  with  Fmtteville.    The 

atroyed,  and  subsequently  the  royal  mann&o-  town  ia  aitnated  upon  the  gold  range  of  .the 

toiy  of  arms  was  removed.     The  prosperi^  Atlantlo  states^  and  its  prosperity  ia  prinofoaOf 

of  the  town  has  since  increased.    It  has  an  ao*  owing  to  the  working  ca  the  minea  in  its  ricSnn 

ttve  export  trade  in  wine,  spirits,  ooal,  iron,  tmd  ity.    (See  Gold.)   A  branch  mint  waa  estab- 

alates ;  a  manufactory  of  muskets,  nail  worka,  liahed  here  in  the  year  1888  for  eoining  gold, 

copper  founderies,  and  tanneries ;  a  commodioua  Pop.  in  1858,  aboat  2,500. 

Crt,  a  public  library  of  22,000  volumes,  a  col-       CHABLOTTS  AMATiTR  or  8r.  TmoauM,  tha 

^  an  ecclesiastical  school,  and  a  theatre.  OMdtal  of  the  island  of  St  Thomas,  Btfiiih 

CHARLEVOIX,  a  N.  W.  county  of  the  &  West  Indies.   Itha8anezoellentharbcr,aiidli 

peninsula  of  Michigan,  bordering  on  Lake  Hiohi-  boilt  on  8  hilla,  wliioh  are  apnia  of  a  momitala 

can,  and  having  an  estimated  areaof  620  sq.  m.  rising  immediately  in  the  rearof  the  town.  The 

Its  W.  shore  is  deeply  indented  bv  Little  Tray-  dtadelof  Christian's  Fort  and  2  batteries  are  Ha 

arse  bay,  and  2  or  3  considerable  Is^es  lie  wholly  chief  defiuioea.  Thia  town  posseasea  ooosiderabia 

or  partly  within  its  boundaries.    It  has  been  trade,  and  oontaina  a  nnmber  of  chnvbhea  andr 

formed  since  the  last  census  (that  of  1850)  waa  duKptHs  belonging  to  Tariooa  dencmiinatioDa,  and 

taken.  a  Jewish  aynagogne.    P<^  eatimatad  at  abant 

CHARLEVOIX,  Pisrbb  FitAKgoia  Xavixb  12,000.     . 
DX,  a  French  historian  and  traveller,  born  Got.        CHAEuXETE  AUGUSTA,  oomrnon^  oiDad 

29, 1682,  at  St.  Quentin,  died  Feb.l,  1761,  at  Frinoeas  Charfette,  daughter  of  Queen  GaroliDtf 

Lafl^he.  After  being  professor  of  Latin  litera*  and  George  IV.,  bom  at  Carlten  hoose^  Jan. 

tore  and  philosophy  in  the  colleges  of  the  ordor  7, 1798,  died  at  daremont,  Hot.  j6,  1817.    Ai' 

of  Jesuits,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  waa  an  esdy  ago  abe  waa  plaoed  nader  the  oaca  oC 

aent  a  missionary  to  Canada.    He  ascended  the  tba  Irishop  of  EaoBfear  and  I4b4y  Gliflbid,  and 

St  Lawrence,  travelled  through  the  countrr  of  became  one  of  iha  moat  aeoomnfiahed  prineeaiM 

the  Illinois,  and  descended  the  Mississippi  to  of  her  day*    The  prinoe  of  Orange  waa  pf^ 

its  mouth.    In  1722  he  visited  St  Domingo^  posed  to  her  aa  hoaiiaiid,  bat  aha  bestowed  hw 

and  after  his  return  to  France  was  during  20  a&otiona  npon  Prince  Leopold  of  Saze-Oobng 

years  a  contributor  to  the  Journal  de  Trivovm,  (who  in  1881  beeaine  king  of  Bds^nm),     Sba 

MiB  principal  works  are:  JHistoireet  Dnorip*  nuurried  him  Kay  2,  ^^^C  8Bd  they  took  m 

tdan  du  Japan;  HUtoire  de  Vile  Enagnole  <m  their  reddenoa  at  Claremeiit,  where  aha  died 

is  Saint  Dominique  ;  Bistoire  du  Paragftay  ;  after  having  been  delivered  of  a  stOl-bom  eliild. 

and  Hittoire  de  la  Muvelle  France.    The  last  Her  death  oaoaed  imiTonMd  grief  in  Kngland,' 

named  work  is  often  referred  to  by  American  and  the  fdiyaioian  who  had  attended  her  aoaa* 

historians.  mitted  middein  daqsair. 

CHARLOTTE,  a  8.  W.  county  of  New  Brona-       CHABLOTTE  HARBOR,  or  Bogj.  Qmijnm, 

wick,  separated  from  Maine  on  the  W.  and  &  an  inlet  on  the  W.  ooaat  of  Aorida,  aboiit26  m. 

W.  by  tlie  St.  Croix  river,  bounded  S.  by  the  long,  from  8  to  10  m.  w^  bat  iolj  10  or  IS 

bay  of  Fundy  and  Passamaqnoddy  bay ;  area  ibet  deep.    Ita  entranoe^  whioh  lies  between 

1,250  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 19,088.  It  is  drain-  Boca  Grande  key  and  Qaaperillabay,  iaf  of  a 

ed  by  several  rivers,  emptying  into-tiie  bay  of  mile  wide  and  8  faihoua  daepw    Thia  harbor  la 

Fundy,  and  includes  Grand  Kanan,  Campo  sheltered  ftom  the  aea  by  aefwal  ialand% 
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produces  the  finest  oysters  and  the  greatest  vBr  on  the  Bh'oro  for  a  eentorf ;  nor  eooU  ay  Er- 

riety  of  fish,  wild  fowl,  and  deer,  of  any  part  of  ing  perwu  bo  admitted  into  It  till  1m  hid  9ktm% 

the  coast.  its  roaster  a  golden  brandi,  tlM  gift  <rf  tbs  Cfr 

CHARLOTTE  TOWN,  the  capital  of  Prince  mean  sybil.    The  ferryman  wm  ooet  infm- 

Edward  island,  Is  situated  in  Queen^s  co.,  at  oned  for  a  whole  year  Ibr  having  eoafivi^ 

the  junction  of  Hillsborough  river  with  the  Hercnlea  aeroaa  in  Tiolation  of  this  n~ 

York  river ;  pop.  nearly  6,000.    It  has  a  good  though  he  had  been  compelled  by  the 

harbor,  is  well  built,  contains  the  so-called  colo-  do  so.    Charon  is  generally  re] 

nial  buildings,  with  accommodations  for  the  robust  old  man  of  item  omnnteiiHi 

legislature  and  courts  of  law,  the  old  court  glowing  like  flame,  his  hair  white 

house,  an   Episcopal    church,  Scotch  church,  and  in  his  hands  a  pole  to  direct  las 

a  Baptist  chapel,  a  Methodist  chapel,  a  Ro-  heroonne. 

*  man  Catholic  church,  an  asylum  for  lunatics  CHAROST,  Abmaitd  Joskfi 

and  poor,  an  academy,  and  a  national  school.  duke,  a  fyenoh  philanthropiet,  a  desecadaitf 

CHARLOTTENBURG,  a  handsome  town  in  Sully,  bom  at  Yersidllee,  July  1,  ITU^  disi  is 

the  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg,  govern-  Paris,  Oct.  27,  1800.    At  a  time  wh 

ment  of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Teltow,  on  the  were  generally  addicted  to  lioentioos 

left  bank  of  the  river  Spree,  connected  with  he  devoted  himself  to  the  fanproTcnMOl 

Berlin  by  a  fine  promenade,  which  is  lighted  at  culture  and  of  the  eondition  of  the 

night,  the-  distance  being  only  about  4  miles;  dasses.    The  peasants  on  bia  esfales 

pop.  about  9,000.    The  place  takes  its  name  debted  to  him  for  their  emaDclpatkia,  vlii  ht 

m)m  Sophia  Charlotte,  the  queen  of  Frederic  •  was  active  in  promoting  thrir  wclfae  mi  ai^ 

William  L,  who  in  1700  caused  a  palace  to  bo  cation.    His  mfloenoe  extended  ow 

buUt  there.    Frederic  the  Great  aaded  a  new  provinces  of  Franoe,  and  the  profipS 

ch&teau,  and  endowed  it  with  a  valuable  gaUery  XV.  himself  acknowledged  his  eciikiia 

of  art,  which,  however,   especially  the  part  France  was  exposed  to  InTaaion,  the  driiait 

which  contained  the  paintings,  was  injured  by  though  he  haa  little  mspatby  for  Iks  iiv 

the  Austrians  in  1760.  government,  oontribatcd  a  Uiga  sam  ef  wmtf 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,  a  town  of  Virginia,  for  the  common  defence.    Kerertlwlea  hs  «■ 

capital  of  Albemarle  co.,  on  Moore's  creek,  2  arrested  and  his  proper^r  oonfisoale^  btt  hs 

m.  above  its  entrance  into  Rivanna  river,  and  escM>ed  the  gaiUotme. 

81  m.N.W.  of  Richmond;  pop.  in  1853,  2,600.  CuARRAS,    Jbast    BAraRB   Amub,  • 

Its  chief  importance  is  due  to  its  being  the  seat  French  republican  soldier  and  slataiB 

of  the  university  of  Virginia,  on  institution  at  Pfalzbnrg,  in  the  department  «if  At 

planned  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  founded  in  1819,  and  (LorraineX  June  7,  1810,  the  eon  of  Gc 

whose  buildings  were  erected  at  an  expense  of  ras,  took  part  in  the  rev^nlkMi  of  IW^  «• 

over  $200,000.  (See  Viboikia,  Univebsitt  of.)  promoted  in  1888  to  the  rank  of  H 

CHARM  (Lat  carmen^  a  verse,  a  song,  or  a  wrote  a  series  of  able  articles  in  ^a 

charm),  a  word  used  in  necromancy  to  desig-  on  military  affairfl,  which  gave  vm 

nate  a  power  or  spell  exorcised  in  on  occult  government  and  caosed  him  to  ba 

manner,  by  which  the  will  and  action  of  the  ria;  distinguished  himself  there  on  ttt 

charmed  person  are  enchained.     1^  andent  field  as  well  as  in  the  training  of  aadsis 

times  charming  was  supposed  to  be  effected  and  the  colonization  of  the  coantif', 

by  the  assistance  of  the  devil.    The  Scriptures  ing  to  his  unpopularity  with  Loais 

(Deut.  zviii.  11)  ])1aco  it  in  the  same  category  government,  he  waa,  after  nradi  | 

with  sorcery,  witclicraft,  and  necromancy,  and  tion,  promoted  only  to  the  rank  of 

treating  them  all  ns  acknowledged  facts,  forbid  colonel.    After  the  reyolntloB  of  1841^  he  1^ 

them  to  bo  practised.  The  charm  was  supposed  came  under  secretary  cf  slata  (AptI  IIX  mA 

to  be  accomplished  by  placing  words  or  some-  representative  for  the  department  of  P^  ^ 

times  things  in  a  certain  arrangement  (hence  D<>me  (April  2S).     He  was  ooo  of  tbs  atfl 

the  name).    The  charming  of  serpents  is  also  s.^alous  members  of  the  "*tiiTf!sl 

mentioned  in  Scripture.    Something  of  the  kind  of  the  chief  pilbrs  of  the  TCpobHei 

is  still  practised  among  tlie  jugglers  of  India.  ment,  and  one  of  the  victima  of  the 

CIIARNEL,  or  Charnel  IIoitse,  originally  a  of  Dec  2, 1861.    First  detained  aft  H 

place  for  depositing  flesh,  a  larder,  but  now  transported  to  Belgiam  in  Jan.  IWi, 

ffenerally  used  to  denote  a  receptacle  for  the  pellea  from  that  countiy,  in  Nor.  1854^  rt  As 

dead,  usually  near  or  in  a  church.  request  of  Louis  Napoleon,  whoa  Chanwiil 

ClIAKON,  in  Greek  mytholofry,  son  of  £re«  denounced  on  many  oceasioni^  1m|  meet  eAs^ 

bus  and  Nox,  the  ferryman  who  transported  ively  in  a  letter  of  which  60i|000  eopisa  «as 

the  souls  of  the  dead  over  the  river  Acheron  to  printed  in  Belgium   alone.     A  pai^Us^  Xfl 

the  infernal  regions.    The  fee  exacted  for  this  troii  mariekaua  ds  FnmM  (BkiaasK  MQl  k 

service  from  each  sjiirit  ferried  over  by  him  also  attributed  to  him.    A  reaarimklc  wffk 

was  never  less  than  1  obolus.  nor  more  than  8.  from  his  pen,  BUUnre  d$  la  soayafns  d^  Mk 

The  spirits  of  tlioso  who  had  not  been  honored  appeared  in  Nov.  1857,  and  a  seecad  eWa 

with  a  funeral  Avcro  not  pennitted  to  enter  Cha-  soon  afterward.     Since  Dee.  1,  18B7,  ha  ha 

ron^s  boot  without  having  previously  wandered  been  again  permitted  to  reilda  I&  ~ 
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CHARRON',  PiERBB,  a  French  author,  bom  England  and  France,  and  were  marked  with 
in  Paris  in  1541,  died  there,  Nov.  16, 1608.  His  indentations  or  ent  asonder,  as  hank  notes  are 
fiither,  a  bookseller,  had  25  children  in  all.  now,  in  order  to  gnard  against  counterfeits. 
Plerro  stndied  law  at  Orleans  and  Bourges,  and  The  term  came  gradnally  to  be  Ihnit^  to  its 
had  practised  already  for  some  years  as  an  at-  modem  sense,  meaning  an  instrament  by  whidi 
tomey  when  he  took  holy  orders,  and  soon  be-  a  king  or  other  sovereign  power  conftored 
came  noted  for  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher.  He  rights  and  privileges.  Thus  many  of  the  early 
filed  several  ecclesiastical  offices  in  Gascony  odonies  in  America  had  charters  from  the  Idng 
and  Langucdoc ;  was  appointed  chaplain  of  of  Enp^limd,  by  which  they  were  permitted  to 
Qoeen  Margaret  of  Navarro ;  in  1588  retnmed  establish  a  government,  and  make  laws  for  thc^ 
to  Paris,  intending  to  become  amonk,bnt  was  own  regulation,  which  was  therefore  oaJled  « 
Fleeted  on  account  of  his  age.  Remaining  a  charter  ffoverament.  Among  the  chartets  of  , 
secular  priest,  he  went  to  Bordeaux,  and  there  greatest  historical  hnportanoe  are  the  magnd 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  Montaigne,  ehartOj  the  basis  of  English  liberty,  which  was 
Oharron  is  the  author  of  2  books  widely  different  signed  byE^g  John  in  181(!L  and  was  fre- 
in  their  tendency  and  character.  His  IVaiU  quently  violated  and  confirmed  bv  snbeeqnent 
de»  trots  tSrites^  published  for  the  first  time  in  kings; -the  charter  of  peace,  which  Philip  Aih 
1594,  is  a  defence  of  religion  against  atheists^  gusSos  of  IVance  signed  in  IfiSA  al  Melon,  and 
of  Christianity  against  other  religions,  and  of  which  settled  the  relations  between -tiie  royal 
Oatholics  against  heretics.  In  1601,  under  the  officers  andtiie  officers  of  the  bidM^  and  chap- 
tolerant  rule  of  Henry  IV .,  Oharron  published  ter  of  Paris ;  the  Norman  diarter,  grantell  wf 
his  Traite  de  lasagesse  (latest  edition  bv  Duval,  Louis  X,  in  1815,  to  confirm  the  rights  and 
Paris,  1821).  To  this  work,  branded  by  his  privileges  which  Normandy  had  enjoyed  wadet 
contemporaries  as  rank  atheism,  Charron  owes  Its  ancient  dukes,  and  which  was  not  abolished 
bis  place  in  the  history  of  modem  philosophy,  till  1789 ;  the  constitntional  charter,  which  was 

CHART  (Lat.  eharta^  paper),  a  topographicsl  the  fundamental  law  of  the  IBVeneh  reahnimacr 

or  hydropraphical  map.    Its  special  design  is  the  restoration,  promulgated  by  Ixmis  A  Y 111.  in. 

not  to  indicate  political  divisions,  nor  geological,  1814,  and  which  made  ail  authority  and  ezeon- 

botanical,  or  zoological  characteristics,  but  to  tive  power  reside  in  the  person  of  the  king; 

represent  a  portion  of  the  earth's  snperfices  in  and  gave  legislative  power  to  2  chambers;  ami 

piano.    The  topographical  chart  is  a  detailed  the  Frendi  charter  of  1880,  by  whidi  the  nft- 

draught  of  the  superficial  shape  of  a  particular  ticoal  sovereignty  was  proclaimed,  wYA^  was 

district.    The  hydrographical  chart  is  chiefiy  for  voted  by  the  chamber  of  depntleflL  Aug.  7, 1880; 

the  use  of  navigators,  and  describes  shores,  and  accepted  by  King  Loois  FfdMnpe  on  the 

banks,  harbors,  sounds,  rocks,  fiat%.  and  other  following  day.    It  is  by  roral  charmr  in  Eng^ 

nautical  circumstances,  with  the  latitude  and  land  th&  boronghs  have  the  ri^it  of  sendimr 

longitude  of  every  place.    In  the  plane  chart  the  members  to  parfiament,  and  t£at  mnnidpu' 

meridians  of  longitude  and  the  parallels  of  lati-  bodies,  nnivernties,  colleges,  and  companies  are 

tnde  are  represented  as  always  parallel   and  incorporated  and  endowed  with  powers  and' 

equally  distant  from  each  other,  and  therefore  privileges;  and  in  the  United  States,  flie  ael  of 

the  degrees  of  each  are  everywhere  equal  Mer»  the  legislature  creating  a  corporation  la  called 

cator's  chart  differs  from  this  only  by  represent-  its  charten 

ins  the  distance  between  the  parallels  of  lati-  OHAKTEB  PABTT,  a  contract  relating  to 

tnde  as  increasing  in  a  certain  proportion  from  the  hire  or  charterinff  of  a  ship.    The  owners 

the  equator  toward  either  pole.    In  the  globular  find  the  vessel  with  all  proper  sails^  tecUe^  md 

chart  the  proportion  of  magnitudes  and  distances  necessary  outfit  of  everv  description ;  they  also 

is  nearly  the  same  as  on  the  globe  itselfl    The  nsnally  provide  acfmtam  and  crew,  whom  th^^ 

distance  of  the  eye  from  the  plane  of  the  meridian  victual  and  pay,  and  also  insure  their  own  vea*^ 

on  which  the  projection  is  made,  is  regarded  as  sel.    The  person  who  Idres  tiie  tmnI  Is  ti»a 

the  sine  of  an  angle  of  45°,  which  makes  the  charterer.    The  hire  may  be  paid  either  hj  the 

meridians  always  equidistant  and  the  parallels  month  or  by  the  voyage ;  ana  the  contrMt  nuQr* 

nearly  so.     A  selcnographio  chart  represents  either  terminate  on  anrival  at  a  port  of  destina- 

the  phases  and  spots  of  the  moon.  tion,  or  may  provide  fbr  taking  ui  a  fresh cngo' 

ClIARTER  (Gr.   x^P^^i  parchment;  Lat  there,  and  procee^ng  to  another  port    Tne 

eharta\  the  name  given  m  the  middle  ages  to  provisions  vary  in  eveiy  charter  party  aiocofd> 

every  kind  of  written  convention.    Among  the  ing  to  the  reqoirementa  of  the  partiea  to  the 

principal  kinds  were  eJutrtas  juratm  or  saera^    contract 

mentales,  by  which  an  engagement  was  con-  OHARTERHOUBE  (Fr.  OSUremiat^  a'  Oar-. 

tracted  with  an  oath ;  chartas  de  mund^nnrde^  thurian  convenQ,  a  celebrated  modem  school 

by  which  kings,  lords,  or  bishops  granted  their  and  charitable  foundaticn  tofc  aged  addierB  and 

protection  to  corporations,  chunshes,  or  monas-  merchants  in   the  dtj  of  Lomml    The  dte 

teries;    cliarUB  apennes^   or  pantoehartm,   by  it  occupies  was  bought  ibr  a  paUfo  bnrlalplaoe, 

which   titles    to   property   were   oonfirmed ;  during  the  great  plagne  of  lo4^  hr  Sir  wdter 

chartcB    hen^marias,  by  which  kings  and  em-  de  l£umjj  who  afterward  estabUsoed  on  it  ^ 

pcrors  bestowed  donations ;  and  eharta  parti'  convent  m  Carthnriana.    After  the  dhnolntiaa 

Ub    or   indentatay  which    were   connnon   in  of  the  reQgioaa  bonaea  hj  Heuy  V ilL  tl 
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tlie  battle  of  the  people.  Among  these  Oobbett  and  applioaats  were  driven '^  into  the  hoaee." 
made  a  ooDspicuous  figure.  His  ^*  Political  Reg-  Trades  nnions  were  now  formed  thjmtglurat 
ister,^'  firsts  commenoed  on  high  tory  principles  the  country,  with  the  otject  of  fixing  the  rate 
waa  afterward  turned  to  the  popular  side ;  ana  of  wages  at  something  above  a  stanratioii. 
his  powerful  common-sense  articles  aided  the  standard;  and  with  this  pnrelj  social  questioQ 
oaose  efiectively,  while  his  conduct  under  nn-  the  political  qoesticm  of  charnsm  was  inoorpo- 
merous  convictions  for  libd  set  an  example  of  ratea.  A  convention  of  the  chartirt  leaders  aat 
tnbmission  to  the  laws.  The  rapidly  succeed-  in  London,  which  waa  attended  by  delegatea 
ing  deaths  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  LordLiverpooL  from  all  tne  bodies  in  the  oonntry  and  mann- 
and  Mr.  Oanntng,  the  quarrels  of  the  king  ana  faotoring  districts.  Ohaitiam,  as  a  piiditioal  or- 
queen,  some  improvements  in  the  state  of  trade,  ganiaatioi^  had  but  little  qrmpathy  or  eoooin^ 
and  the  abundant  harvest  of  1822,  distracted  agement  in  the  agricultoral  distriots;  but  the 
attention  from  political  questions.  The  fire,  distress  which  was  felt  by  the  kboven  created 
however,  was  smouldering,  not  extinct.  In  discontent,  which  found  its  expression  in  incea- 
1827,  "a  national  union  of  the  worldng  dass-  diarism,  and  *^ Swing,"  the  watdi-woid  ai  the 
es,"  the  idea  of  which  was  borrowed  doubtless  laborer,  became  the  terror  ot  landlords  and 
from  Robert  Owen^s  plans,  was  founded  at  fBomers.  The  engrafting  of  sooial  refivme 
Birmingham,  of  which  JLovett  and  OoUinawere  upon  the  purely  politieal  ol^eotsof  the  eavij 
the  promoters,  and  which  included  amonff  its  associations  was  premature,  and  the  aTOwd 
members  a  large  proportion  of  the  middle  (uass-  of  extreme  views  by  a  section  of  the  ehart- 
es  as  well  as  workmg  men.  These  political  ists  who  sfyled  themselyes  *' physical  Ibroe 
unions,  and  the  concentrated  strength  which  they  men,"  alienated  the  middle  dassea  ttom  their 
displayed,  forced  the  attention  of  parliament;  cause,  and  even  caused  dissension  and  dinnp- 
and  to  them  must  be  attributed  that  measure  tion  m  their  own  ranks.  The  ra^Uoal  memben 
of  parliamentary  reform  which  passed  in  1882.  of  the  house  of  commons  who  were  wiUiog  to  be- 
The  measure  had  already  been  brought  forward  friend  their  cause  found  themselvea  embarrissed 
in  1880,  and  in  1831  had  passed  the  commons,  by  the  intimidating  doctrines  of  the  phvikal 
but  had  been  rejected  by  the  lords;  but  the  force  men,  and  not  leas  so  by  the  direct  Inter- 
determined  attitude  taken  by  the  people  com-  ference  with  trade  and  with  the  lawa  of  de» 
polled  theretirementof  many  of  its  active  oppo-  mand  and  supply  contemplated  by  the  tradia 
nents,  and  the  reform  act  was  passed  in  a  very  unions.  These  were  elements  of  discord,  aid 
mutilated  state,  embracing,  however,  a  portion  cf  arrayed  the  ihannftotnrera  and  ci^»itiiBBta 
theprinciplesclaimed,  viz.:  the  disfranchisement  against  their  cause;  and  the  liberala,  who,  In 
of  nominal  constituencies,  and  the  substitution  the  cause  of  reform,  had  fovored  poU^oal 
of  others  which  had,  by  population  and  wealth,  unionfu  now  discoivaged  them.  KeverthdtaM^ 
the  right  to  be  represented  in  the  great  ooun-  upon  tne  presentation  of  a  petition  in  18811.  ill 
oil  of  the  state.  From  this  period  chartism  prayer  was  8iq;>ported  by  46  membera,  beinding 
as  a  separate  development  in  the  history  of  the  some  of  the  most  eminent  leaden  of  the  newlj- 
nation  dates.  Whatever  was  gained  by  the  re-  styled  radical  party.  The  nhydoal  foroe  nrnx 
form  act  fell  to  the  middle  cla»es ;  the  working  endeavored  to  precipitate  the  maroh  of  evenlBi 
men  gained  nothing.  The  sufirage  was  based  landing  the  petition  disregarded  and  the  woi^ 
on  rateable  property,  and  the  g^reat  requisite  ing  men  of  the  metrq;>oiis  indifRnent  to  Iha 
of  the  ballot  box  was  left  unnoticed.  George  cause^  thev  a^ionmed  the  ocmventloii  to  Iha 
Grote,  the  distinguished  historian  of  Greece,  re-  northern  districts^  and  endeavored  to  etyuilM 
peatedly  brought  forward  his  measure  for  the  a  oomlnned  revolutionary  movement.  8obm 
ballot,  which  was  laughed  out  of  the  reformed  insignificant  demonstrations  W9ste  made  in  Iha 
house,  and  he  retired  from  political  life.  The  north,  whidi  were  put  down  by  the  looal  p(H 
new  poor  law  of  1835  further  exasperated  the  lice,  and  which  were  so  mixed  np  with  ton- 
working  men  against  the  whigs  or  reformers,  outs  for  wages,  and  with  hatred  of  miUa  and 
whose  partiality  for  the  political  economists  of  mill-owners,  that  the  real  end  of  ohartiam  waa 
the  Mjuichester  school  the  chartists  considered  lost  sight  ot  InNewporialone,  in  Sooth  Wale%. 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  working  Erost,  Williams^  and  Jonea  aoooeeded  in  getting 
dosses.  The  poor  rates  had  always  been  a  np  an  insnrrectionarj  movement  among  the 
grievous  burden ;  but  the  object  of  the  new  ndners,  which  waa  inatantaneooahr  qneOed  bjf 
poor  law  was  to  make  the  relief  as  distaste-  a  small  party  of  mifitaiy  qnartered  on  the  apot; 
fnl  as  possible  to  the  recipient,  and  to  place  and  the  leadera,  b^ig  broog^t  to  trial,  wm 
the  distribation  of  the  funds  locally  collected  transported.  In  1840  a  new  aaaociatiott  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  central  author-  orgamxed  at  Manchester,  of  which  PWna 
ity.  With  this  object  the  parishes  were  Joined  O'Oonnor,  a  member  of  parliament,  waa  tiia 
into  unions,  while  the  internal  regulations  of  ostensible  head ;  bat  the  prime  movera  wwa 
the  workhouses  were  of  the  most  arbitrarv  Lovett  and  OoUins.  the  ehielii  of  the  dd  nnioii% 
character.  They  were  generally  considered|  Who  had  managed  to  escape  the  hand  of  the 
as  indeed  they  were,  little  better  than  pris-  law.  Tl^  chartista  supported  the  anti-eom- 
ons,  and  the  food  was  often  inferior  to  that  law  league,  but  the  bond  of  union  between 
of  the  prisons.  To  render  parochial  relief  themselves  and  the  middle  daaaea  waa  brokoi. 
more  irksome,  out-door  relief  was  discouraged,  In  1841  a  monster  petitton,  with  bpward  of  a 
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million  of  signatoreii,  was  presented  to  the  France,  in  the  department  of  Eui»  et'Lrirt  ; 

house  of  commons  by  Feargns  O'Connor,  pray-  of  the  former  in  1866, 111,057,  and  of  tht  l«x^ 

ing  for  the  release  of  the  chartist  convicts,  and  18,925.  ThearrondiBwmenteompri]ies8ea&irc!\ 

for  the  passage  of  a  law  embodying  the  six  and  i>oflBe88ee275,000acres  of  grain  land.  U<*V 

points.     Mr.   O'Connor   propounded   a   land  yineyards,  8,000  of  Tariona  cropai  SS.fM;  4 

scheme  to  enable  the  chartists  to  become  small  meadow,  95,000  of  Allow  land,  ioA  fhS^  d 

freeholdens  and  thus  to  increase  their  votes;  wood  and  forest      Hie  annoal  ralae  cf  t^ 

but  the  affair,  from  mismanagement,  turned  out  raw  material   employed  in    mannfaftnrw  i 

a  bubble,  to  the  great  loss  and  disappointment  $8,500,000,  and  of  manufactured  ponds  fl.*^- 

of  the  contributors.    Chartism  fell  for  some  000.    The  number  of  hands  employed  is!  >« 

time  into  neglect,  and  disappeared  from  public  The  daily  wages  are  for  men  49'  rrnts  b2 

view  until  1848,  when  the  movements  conse-  for  women  17^  eta. — ^The  rity  of  CLartiM  a 

quent  on  the  French  revolution  aroused  it,  and  an  the  chief  town  of   the  dqiutmcnt  wtoa^ 

attempt  was  made  to  bring  about  a  grand  organ-  54  m.  from  Paris,  on  the  railroad  from  lie 

ized  demonstration  in  London.    Bodies  of  men  city  to   Renoes,  on   a   skipe  at  the   Kcns 

were  to  march  from  the  manufacturing  districts,  of  which  runs  the  river  Eorei,  wbidi  dirvia 

and  from  all  parts  ofLondon,  to  hold  a  great  meet-  the  town  into  8  parts,  conne^cd  t^abhin 

ing.    There  thoy  were  to  be  addressed  by  Mr.  planned  by  Vanbiui.      ^I^  ^^  ^U  cf  bi 

O'Connor  and  other  important   members   of  former  fortifications  are  fine  boiilevardi»  nl 

theur  party,  and  they  were  afterward  to  make  some  of  the  modem  bnilduDgs  ara  viD  Ml 

a  display  of  thpir  numerical  strength  by  parod-  but  the  general  appearance  c^  th«  d^  ii  aoC 

ing  in  front  of  the  houses  of  parliament.    The  prepossessing,  most  of  the  atreeta  iMMf 

intention  was  peaceable ;  but  the  doctrines  of  row  and  crooked.    The  great  oli»|Mt  of 

the   ultra  sociulists   in  Franco,   with   whose  there  is  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Da 

name  chartism  had  been  coupled,  alarmed  the  menced  in  the  beginning  of  the  11th 

middle  classes  of  London,  and  this  temper  com-  cated  in  the  latter  part  ^  the  18th  eat 

pletely  neutralized   the    chartist  programme,  of  the  spires  not  having  been  finiihii  tftl  tbt 

The  demonstration  took  place  in  April;  the  16th  century.    The  principal  front  franatsl 

government  made  no  display  of  military  force,  square  towers  surmounted  oy  S  \dkf  TlaitrBJ 

although  they  took  every  precaution  against  pyramids.    The  old  spire,  of  plun  aroUlMla^ 

any  rising;  no  less  than  150,000  residents  in  out  cosed  with  stone  carved  like  theasricaefa 

tlie  metropolis  came  forward,  and  were  made  fish,  is  874  feet  high.    ThenewapteiiWfMC 

special  constables.  A  large  body  of  Tendon  chart-  high,  bu  ilt  in  the  florid  style.    The  lieh 

ists  assembled  at  the  place  of  meeting,  but  the  the  painted  glass  windowa.  the  hem  " 

county  contingents  did  not  come  in ;  and  Mr.  adorned  with  valuable  worka  of  art, 

O'Connor^  fearing  lest  the  spirit  which  he  had  remarkable   features^  combine  to  aaha  ilk 

evoked  might  be  too  potent,  withdrew  from  the  church  one  of  the  moat  magnificent  In  tte woriL 

meeting.     The  demonstration   began  with   a  It  was  covered  with  an  iron  roof  In  16tL  the 

silent  meeting,  and  ended  with  a  peaceable  pa-  old  framework  having  been  deatioyed  \^  in 

rade  through  the  public  streets.     The  public  in  1836.    There  are  several  odier 

tranquillity  has  not  been  disturbed  since  by  aj)*  Chartres,  and  among  the  naUio  hi 

prehensions  of  chartism,  and  in  1856  Mr.  John  institutions  must  be  mentioned  tfie 

Frost  was  pardoned  and  permitted  to  return  of  the  prefect,  8  hoapitak,  a  fine  hotL^ 

fh>m  transportation.    Lord  Brougham,  on  the  den,  a  museum,  and  a  library  of  SQljQfiQ 

occasion  of  presenting  a  petition,  in  July,  1857,  umes ;    a   communal    ooUege    nnd  a 

declared  himself  in  favor  of  an  extended  suf-  school,  a  theatre,  an  agrienltoral  aodety,  ai  1 

frage,  but  still  on  the  basis  settled  by  the  re-  charitable  institution  recently  eatahliriiaillf  life 

form  of  1882,  and  by  no  means  as  a  recognition  Aligre,  whose  name  it  bem,  with  aeafl 

of  democratic  principles.    During  the  very  same  dattons  for  200  aged  poor,  and  fat  lit 

week  a  great  meeting  of  non-electors  was  held  children.    The  town  curriea  on  nn  ndK 

at  Rochdale,  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  in  the  products  of  the  country,  haa  an 

when  the  leading  points  of  chartism  were  dis-  taut  wool  market,  and  manofaetoriee  ef 

cussed  and  reafiirmed.    One  of  those  points,  goods,  hosiery,  leather,  and 

the  abolition  of  the  property  qnalificntion  of  it  derives  its  chic^  commercial 

members  of  parliament,  was  made  the  law  of  its  com  market,  which  ii  the 

the  realm  in  the  summer  of  1858.  France,  and  the  management  of  w1 

CUABTRES,  an  arrondissement  and  city  of  is  intrusted  to  a  oorporation  of 
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